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PART    49. 


[January  7, 1898.] 


ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 


(Oondiaoted  by 


of  the  dreM  she  wore;  it  was  not  each 
a  dresa  aa  W011I4  commend  itaelf  to  the 
faflhlonable  woman  of  to-day  —  at  that 
date,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
tailor-made  garments  for  ladies  were  not 
— ^but  it  had  won  a  glance  of  respect^ 
nevertheless,  frpm  every  woman  in  the 
room  in  the  coarse  of  the  few  minutes 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  wearer  had 
entered.  Her  hair  was  fair;  very  plentiful 
and  very  fashionably  dressed.  Her  eyes 
were  blue;  her  colour  pale.  If  she  had 
had  no  other  [claims  on  a  critic's  attention, 
no  more  marked  characteristics,  she  might 
have  been  called  rather  pretty.  She  was 
rather  pretty,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  her 
prettiness  was  dwarfed,  and  put  out  of 
sight  by  the  stronger  influence  of  her 
manner  and  expression. 

As  she  sat  there  reading  her  letter, 
neither  moving  nor  speal±ig,  she  was 
stamped  from  head  to  foot — as  far  as 
externals  went — as  one  of  a  type  of  women 
which  commands  more  superfidal  homage 
than  perhaps  any  other — ^the  woman  of 
the  world.  The  self-possesslon,  the  quiet, 
unquestioning  assurance,  even  the  super- 
fidality  of  her  expression  in  Its  total 
absence  of  Intellectuality  or  emotionalism, 
spoke  to  character ;  the  narrow  character, 
truly,  which  Is  cognisant  only  of  shallow 
waters;  but  which  has  sounded  those 
waters,  knows  them,  and  reigns  In  them ; 
and  It  was  a  noticeable  feature  about 
her  that  even  this  character  had  gone  to 
the  accentuation  of  the  type  In  her.  As 
to  her  age,  it  would  have  been  extreihely 
diffioolt  to  guess  It  from  her  appearance. 
Her  face  was  quite  unworn  —  evidently 
such  emotions  as  she  had  known  had 
gone  by  no  means  deep — and  yet  it  was 
not  young;  there  was  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  world,  too  much  ''savoir-faire"  about 
It  for  youthfiolness.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
she  was  twenty-six  years  old.  She  .was 
sitting  alone  at  the  little  table  by  the 
window,  and  her  perfect  freedom  from 
nervousness,  or  even  consciousness  of  the 
admiring  glances  cast  at  her,  emphasized 
her  perfect  self-possession. 

A  waiter,  smiling  and  assiduous  even 
beyond  the  smiling  assiduity  with  which 
he  had  waited  at  other  tables,  appeared 
with  her  breakfast,  and  as  he  arranged 
It  on  the  table,  she  replaced  the  blotted 
letter  In  its  envelope  with  a  certain  linger- 
ing touch  that  was  apparently  quite  un- 
consdous,  and  contrasted  rather  oddly  with 
her  self-possessed  face. 

The  envelope  was  addressed  in  a  woman's 


writing  to  «  Mrs.  William  Bomayne,  Hdtel 
Florian,  Nice."  It  was  one  of  a  pile, 
and  she  took  up  the  others  and  looked 
them  through.  They  all  bore  the  same 
nama 

"There  are  no  letters  for  Mr.  Bomayne t" 
she  said  to  the  waiter  carelessly. 

The  voice  was  rather  thin,  and  as  would 
have  been  expected  from  her  face,  slightly 
unsympathetic,  but  it  was  refined  and  well 
modulated.    Her  French  was  excellent. 

The  waiter  thus  questioned  showed  a 
letter — a  business-like  looking  letter  in  a 
blue  envelope — ^which  he  had  brought  in 
on  his  tray,  and  presented  it  with  a  torrent 
of  explanation  and  apology.  It  had 
arrived  last  nighty  before  the  arrival 
of  monsteur  and  madame,  and  with  un- 
heard-of carelessness,  but  with  quite 
amazing  carelessness.  Indeed,  It  had  been 
placed  In  a  private  sitting-room  ordered 
by  another  English  monsieur,  who  had 
arrived  only  this  mornings  By  the  valet  of 
this  English  monsieur  it  had  been  g^ven  to 
the  waiter  this  moment  only ;  by  the  waiter 
It  was  now  given  to  madame  with  ten 
million  desolations  that  such  an  accident 
ahould  have  occurred.  Monsieur  had 
seemed  so  anxious  for  letters  on  bis 
arrival  1  If  madame  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  1 

^  Madame  stopped  the  flood  of  protesta- 
tions with  a  Uttle  gestura  However  it 
might  afiect  monsieur  the  accident  did  not 
appear  to  disturb  her  greatly.  Indeed,  it 
was  inconceivable  that  she  should  be  easily 
ruffled. 

"Let  Mr.  Bomayne  have  the  letter  at 
once,"  she  said,  "and  send  him  also  a 
cup  of  cofiee  and  an  English  newspaper  1 " 

The  waiter  signifled  Us  readiness  to  do 
her  Udding  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
took  the  letter  from  her  !with  an  apolo- 

Stic  bow,  laid  by  her  side  a  newspaper 
r  madame's  own  reading,  as  he  sido,  and 
retired.  Left  once  more  alone,  madame 
proceeded  to  breakfast  In  a  dainty,  leisurely 
fashion,  ignoring  the  newspaper  for  the 
present,  and  drawing  from  the  envelope  in 
which  she  had  repli^ed  the  childish  litUe 
epistle  a  second  letter.  It  was  a  long  one, 
and  she  read  it  placidly  as  she  went  on 
with  her  breakfast 

"  My  dear  Hermu,"  it  ran,  "  Julian 
has  just  accomplished  the  enclosed  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  excitement. 
The  wild  scrawls  that  occur  here  and 
there  were  the  result  of  Imperative 
demands  on  his  part  to  be  allowed  to 
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"Ht  DEiB  Mauua,— I  hope  yon  are 
quite  wall.  I  am  quits  well,  and  Smut  U 
qnito  well  Her  tail  u  very  fat,  I  hope 
pwa  b  quite  well.  I  hare  a  box  of 
•oUion.  The  eapt^  hat  a  horie.  Uade 
BIchard  gave  then  to  me.  There  ia  a 
hole  In  the  hone,  and  he  atiohi  In  tight. 
Anntia  ie  quite  veil,  and  ao  Ii  nnne,  and 
■0  b  cook — I  am,  yoor  loving  Son, 

"  JuuAN." 

It  waa  the  table  d'hdte  room  of  one  of 
the  beat  boteb  in  Nice ;  a  large  room,  gay 
and  attjaetiTe  aeeotding  to  ita  kind,  aa 
Aeih  paint,  bright  decoraUou,  and  expaoso 
lit  looMng-gbn  ooold  make  it.  From  end 
to  end  irere  ranged  imall  tablei,  varying 
In  idze  bat  nnlform  in  the  radiant  apotleu- 
noM  of  their  white  dothi  and  the  brlght- 
neH  of  tbelr  diver,  diina,  or  glau ;  and  to 
and  bo  between  the  tables,  and  from  the 
tablea  to  the  door,  moved  active  wutera, 
whoM  one  aim  In  life  leemed  to  be  the 
antldpatlon  of  the  wiahei  of  the  viiitoti 
for  wnoH  plearare  alone  they  apparently 
exbted. 

It  waa  early,  and  d^jenner  proper  waa 
hardly  in  fall  awing  as  yet.  Bat  a  good 
many  of  the  tablea  were  occupied  notwith- 
ataowig,  and  a  anbdaed  hnm  of  oonveru- 
tion  pervaded  the  ^ ;  a  ham  oompotuded 
of  ue  ahrill  diatter  of  the  Inevitable 
American  woman,  the  qnick,  eager  volu- 
bility of  French  tongoei,  backed  by  a  leaa 
pronoonced  bat  perfectly  perceptible  under- 
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current  of  German  and  EugUih ;  the  whole 
divenified  now  and  then  by  a  light  laagh. 

The  Bonnda  were  aubdued  becaaie  the 
room  waa  large  and  apanely  filled,  but 
they  were  gay.  The  smiling  alacrity  of 
the  waiters  was  apparently  at  once  a 
symptom  o(  and  a  anbtle  tribute  to,  the 
hnnuKit  of  the  houn  Tliere  were  sundry 
strongly-marked  faces  here  and  there 
among  the  IltUe  groups ;  middle-aged  men 
to  whom  neither  ambition  nor  care  coald 
have  been  empty  words;  middle-aged 
women  with  lines  about  thdi  faces  not 
lightly  eoma  by;  young  girls  with  the 
vagoe  dedre  and  umest  of  youth ;  young 
men  with  ita  seoreti  and  its  aaplrations. 
But  ail  iodividoality  of  oare,  anxiety,  or 
desire,  seemed  to  be  in  abeyance  for  the 
time  belog ;  enjoyment — somewhat  eon- 
veutiond,  well-dressed  enjoyment  of  the 
kind  that  rather  covers  up  trouble  aa  not 
"  the  thing "  than  diipartea  It  —  was 
evidently  toe  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
within  three  days  of  the  carnival,  and  the 
vluton  who  were  crowding  into  iSlce  came 
one  and  all  with  fixedly  and  obvioudy 
light-hearted  intenUoa 

The  link  between  the  little  letter  — 
not  little  by  any  meana  in  a  material 
sense,  since  its  capitals  sprawled  and 
staggered  over  a  large  sheet  of  foreign 
letter  paper — and  the  email'',  pleasure-seek- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Nice  table  d'hSbe 
room,  waa  a  woman  who  sat  at  a  little 
table  by  one  of  the  opea  windows.  And 
she  was  much  more  eadly  to  be  identified, 
a^ulng  from  her  appearance' and  manner, 
with  her  present  surrounding  than  with 
the  images  conjured  up  by  the  blotted 
letter  in  her  hand.  She  waa  a  small 
woman,  with  a  trim  and  very  erect  little 
figure,  the  trimnesa  of  which  wu  ao- 
oentnated  by  the  conventiond  perfection 
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They  were  all  welldreised';  they  were  all 
apparently  in  the  be&t  possible  spirits,  and 
bent  upon  enjoyment ;  and  gay  little  laaghs 
interspersed  the  chatter  incessantly  break- 
ing from  one  or  the  other  on  little  or  no 
apparent  provocation.  Erentoally  Lady 
Birkett's  voice  detached  itself  and  went  on 
alonOi 

"  We  heard  you  were  here/'  she  said, 
"from  a  man  who  is  staying  here.  We 
are  at  the  Frac9aiS|  yon  know.  And 
we  said  at  once, '  Sappoaing  Mrs.  Bomayne 
is  not  engaged  for  to-morrow' — so  many 
people  don't  come,  yon  see,  nntil  the  day 
before  the  camivsl,  and  consequently,  of 
course,  one  has  fewer  friends  and  fewer 
engagements,  and  this  week  is  not  so  foil, 
don't  you  know — 'supposing  she  has  no 
engagement  for  to-morrow,'  we  said,  *  how 
pleasant  It  would  be  if  she  would  come 
with  us  to  La  Turbie.'  We  have  to  make 
Mr.  Bomayne's  acquaintance,  you  know. 
So  charmed  to  have  the  opportunity.  I 
hope  he  is  well  f " 

•'Fairly  weU,  thanks,"  replied  his  wife. 
"  He  has  been  in  London  all  the  winter — 
Us  business  always  seems  to  ti^e  him  to 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time — and 
either  the  climate  or  his  work  seems  to 
have  knocked  him  up  a  little.  He  seems  to 
have  got  into  a  shocking  habit  of  aitting 
up  all  night  and  staying  in  bed  all  day. 
At  least  he  has  acted  on  that  principle 
during  the  week  we  have  been  together. 
He  is  actually  not  up  yet" 

Mrs.  Bomayne  simled  as  she  spoke ;  her 
husband's  <•  shocking  habits"  apparently 
sat  very  lightly  on  her ;  in  fact  there  was 
somethh)^  singularly  disengaged  and  im- 
personal in  her  manner  of  speaking  of  him 
altogether.  Her  visitor  received  hisr  smile 
with  a  pretty  little  unmeaning  laugh,  and 
went  on  with  much  superfidal  eagerness  : 

"He  may,  perhaps,  be  up  in  time  for 
our  expedition  thought  We  thought  of 
starting  in  about  two  hours'  time.  Thej 
say  the  jdace  is  perfectly  beautiful  at  this 
time  of  jear.    Perhaps  you  know  it  t " 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Bomayne.  "  Oddly 
enough  I  have  never  been  to  Nice  before. 
I  have  often  talked  of  wintering  here,  but 
I  have  always  eventually  gone  somewhere 
else.  Are  you  here  for  the  first  time  t " 
she  added,  turning  to  the  young  man,  whom 
she  had  received  as  Mr.  Allan,  and  who 
evidenUy  occupied  the  position  of  mutual 
acquaintance  between  herself  and  her  other 
visitors.  He  was  answerbg  her  in  the 
affirmative  when  Lord  Blrkett  struck  in 
with  a  cheery  laugh. 


"He's  been  here  two  days,  and  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Nice  is  a 
beastly  hole,  Mrs.  Bomayne ! "  he  said. 
"This  afternoon's  expedition  is  really  a 
device  on  our  part  for  cheering  him  up. 
He  let  himself  be  persuaded  into  putUng 
some  money  into  a  new  bank,  and  the  new 
bank  has  smashed.  Have  you  seen  the 
papers!  Now,  Allan  hasn't  lost  much, 
fortunately ;  it  isn't  that  that  weighs 
upon  him.  But  he  is  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  imbecility,  aren't  you,  old 
fellow  1 " 

The  young  man  laughed,  freely  enough. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  said.  "  So  would  yon 
be,  Birkett,  wouldn't  he,  Mrs.  Bomayne  t 
And  don't  tell  me  you  wouldn't  have  done 
the  same,  because  any  fellow  would  in  my 
place.  However,  if  Mrs.  Bomayne  is  more 
likely  to  join  us  this  afternoon  if  the  pro- 
ceedings are  presented  to  her  in  a  charitable 
light,  Pm  quite  willing  to  pose  as  an  object 
for  charity.  Take  pity  on  me,  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  do  1 " 

"I  shan't  pity  you."  answered  Mrs. 
Bomayne  lightly.  **You  don't  seem  to 
me  to  be  much  depressed,  and  your  mis- 
fortunes appear  to  be  of  your  own  makug. 
But  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go  with  you 
this  afternoon,"  she  contuued,  turning  to 
Lady  Birkett  "  And  I  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Bomayne  will  also  be  delighted." 

"  That  is  quite  charming  of  you ! "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Birkett,  rising  as  she  spoke. 
"  Well,  then,  I  think  if  we  were  to  call  for 
vou  —  yes,  we  will  call  for  you  in  two 
hours  from  now.  So  glad  you  can  come  1 
The  little  boy  quite  welll  So  glad.  Li 
two  hours,  then  1  Au  revolr." 

There  was  a  flutter  of  departure,  a 
chorus  of  bright,  meaningless,  last  words, 
and  Mrs.  Bomayne  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  great  staircase,  waving  her  hand  in 
farewell  as  her  vidtors,  with  a  last  back* 
ward  glance  and  parting  smQes  and 
gestures,  disappeared  from  view.  She 
stood  a  moment  watching  some  people  in 
the  hall  below,  whose  appearimce  had 
struck  her  at  dinner  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  as  she  looked  idly  at  them  die 
saw  a  man  come  in — an  Englishman, 
evidently  just  off  a  journey,  and  "not  a 
gentleman  "  as  she  dedded  absently— and 
go  up  to  a  wdter  who  was  standing  in  the 
dining-room  doorway.  The  Eogushman 
evidently  asked  a  question  and  then 
another  and  another,  and  findly  the  wdter 
gluiced  up  the  stairs  to  where  Mrs. 
Bomayne  stood  cardesdy  watching,  and 
obvioudy  pointed  her  out  to  his  inter- 
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locator,  askbg  a  qiieation  in  his  turn. 
The  EngliBhman,  after  looking  qaiekly  in 
Mm  Boiaayne'i  direction,  shook  his  head 
in  aniwer  and  walked  into  the  dlubg- 
room* 

With  a  yagne  feeling  of  anrpriie  and 
enriodty  Mra.  Bomayne  turned  and 
moved  away.  She  retraced  her  iteps, 
evidently  intending  to  go  upstairs,  bnt  as 
she  passed  the  open  doOT  of  the  drawing- 
room  she  hesitsted;  her  eyes  caught  by 
the  briftht  prospect  visible  throagh  the 
open  wmdows  which  looked  oat  over  the 
public  gardois  and  the  blue  Mediterranean ; 
hm  ears  caught  bv  the  sounds  from 
the  buid  still  playmg  outside.  She  re- 
entered the  room,  croued  to  the  window 
and  stood  there,  looking  out  with  in- 
attentive pleasure,  the  malogue  she  had 
witnessed  fai  the  hall  quite  forgotten  as  she 
thought  of  her  own  i^airs.  She  thoueht 
of  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  next  few 
weeks;  wholly  satlsfaotory  prospects  they 
were  to  judge  from  her  egression.  She 
thought  of  the  letters  she  had  received 
that  morning,  mentally  answering  the 
invitation  she  had  received.  She  thought 
of  the  acquaintances  who  had  just  left  her, 
and  of  the  engagement  she  had  made  for 
that  afternoon,  and  then  as  if  the  necessity 
for  seeing  her  husband  on  the  subject  had 
by  this  means  become  freshly  present  .to 
her,  she  turned  away  from  the  window 
uA  went  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stair- 
ease.  On  her  wav  she  chanced  to  glance 
down  into  the  hau  and  noticed  the  English- 
man to  whom  the  waiter  had  pointed  her 
out|  leaning  in  a  reposeful  and  eminently 
■tattonaiy  attitude  against  the  entrance. 
Sbe  wouU  ask  who  he  was,  she  resolved 
idly.  She  went  on  untQ  she  came  to  a 
door  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  outside 
which  stood  a  dainty  UtUe  pair  of  walking 
ahoes  and  a  pdr  of  man's  boots.  She  glanced 
at  them  and  lifted  her  eyebrows  slightly — 
a  characteristic  gesture-*-and  then  opened 
the  door. 

It  led  into  a  little  dressing  -  room, 
from  which  another  doorway  on  the  left 
led  evMently  into  a  larger  room  beyond. 
The  glimpse  of  the  latter  afforded  by  the 
partly  open  door  diowed  it  dim  and  dark 
by  contrast  with  the  light  outside;  ap- 
parently the  blind  was  but  slightly  raised. 
There  was  no  sunshine  in  the  dressing- 
room,  either,  though  it  was  light  enough ; 
and  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  went  in  and  shut 
the  door  she  seemed  to  pass  into  a  silence 
that  was  almost  oppressive.  The  band,  the 
straina  of  which  had  reached  her  at  the 


very  threshold,  was  not  audible  in  the 
room  j  In  shutting  the  door  she  seemed  to 
shut  out  all  external  sounds,  and  within 
the  room  was  absolute  stillness. 

The  contrast,  however,  made  no  im- 
pression whatever  upon  Mrs.  Bomayne. 
She  was  by  no  means  sensitive,  evidently, 
to  such  subtle  influence.  She  glanced 
carelessly  through  the  doorway  into  the 
dim  vista  of  the  bedroom  beyond,  and 
going  to  the  other  end  of  the  dressing- 
room  knelt  down  by  a  portmanteau,  and 
began  to  search  in  it  with  the  uncertainty 
of  a  woman  whose  packing  Is  done  for  her 
by  a  maid.  She  found  what  she  wanted ; 
sundry  dainty  adjuncts  to  out-of-door 
attire,  one  of  which,  a  large  lace  sunshade, 
required  a  little  attention.  She  took  up 
an  elaborate  little  case  for  work  Implements 
that  lay  on  the  table,  and  selected  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  a  thimble,  and 
perhaps  the  dead  silence  about  her 
oppressed  her  a  little,  unconsciously  to  her- 
self, for  she  hummed  as  she  did  so  a  bar 
or  two  of  the  waltz  she  had  shut  out  as 
she  shut  the  door.  Then  with  the  needle 
movfaig  defUy  to  and  fro  in  her  white, 
well-smiped  hands,  she  moved  down  the 
dressing-room,  and  standinff  in  the  light 
for  tiie  sake  of  her  work,  she  spoke 
through  the  doorway  into  the  stOl,  dark 
bedroom. 

('The  BIrketts  have  been  here,  William," 
she  said.  ''The  people  I  met  in  Borne 
this  winter ;  I  think  I  told  you,  didn't 
1 1  They  wanted  us  to  go  to  L%  Torbie 
with  them  this  afternoon,  and  I  said  we 
would.  That  is  to  say,  I  only  answered 
conditionally  for  you,  of  course.  Will  you 
got" 

There  was  no  answer,  no  sound  of  any 
kind.  Not  so  much  as  a  stir  or  a  rustle 
to  indicate  that  the  sleep  of  the  man 
hidden  in  the  dimness  beyond — and  only 
sleep  surely  could  account  for  his  sQence 
—  was  even  broken  by  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Yet  the  voice  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  serene,  well-appointed 
Uttle  figure  standing  In  the  sombre  light 
of  tiie  dressing-room,  with  Its  attention 
more  or  less  i^ven  to  the  trivial  work  in 
its  hands,  was  penetrating  In  Its  quaUty, 
though  not  loud. 

Mra.  Bomayne  paused  a  moment, 
listening.  Then,  with  that  expressive 
movement  of  her  eyebrows,  she  went  back 
again  to  the  dressing-table  she  had  left^ 
took  up  a  little  pair  of  scissors  which  were 
necessary  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
her  work,  gave  that  finishing  touch  with 
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oftrden  deliberatioii,  stadied  the  effect  with 
latis&etioD,  and  then  laid  down  the  aim- 
shade,  and  returned  to  the  doorway  into 
the  bedroom.  She  atood  on  the  threshold 
this  time,  and  the  darkness  before  lier  and 
tbe  sombre  light  behbid  her  seemed  to 
meet  upon  h«r  figure;  the  silence  and 
stillness  all  aboat  her  seemed  to  daim  even 
the  roaoe  she  occapied, 
''Williamf'shesaid crisply.  ''WOliaml" 
Agidn  there  was  no  answer ;  no  sound  or 
stir  of  any  sort  or  kind.  And  for  the  first 
time  the  silence  seemed  to  sMke  her.  She 
moyed  quickly  forward  into  the  dimness. 

"Wiliiaml    Areyoaasleqi " 

Her  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  bed,  and  she 
stopped  suddenly.  For  it  was  empty.  She 
paused  an  instant,  and  in  that  instant 
the  silence  seemed  to  rise*  and  dominate 
the  atmosphere  as  with  a  grim  and  mighty 
presence,  before  which  everything  shidlow 
or  superfidal  sank  into  insignificance.  All 
that  was  typical  and  conyentional  about 
the  woman  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
stillness,  arrested  by  she  knew  not  whi^ 
suddenly  seemed  to  stand  out  jarring  and 
incongruous,  as  though  unreality  had  been 
met  and  touched  into  self-reyclation  by  a 
great  reality.  Then  it  subsided  altogether, 
and  only  the  simplest  elements  of  woman- 
hood were  left — the  womanhood  common 
to  the  peasant  and  the  princess — as  thd 
wife  took  two  or  three  quick  steps  forward. 
She  turned  the  corner  of  the  bed  that  hid 
the  greater  part  of  the  room  from  her,  and 
then  staggered  back  ?rith  a  sharp  ciy. 
At  her  feet^  partly  dressed,  there  lay  the 
figure  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been 
talking;  his  right  hand,  dropped  straight 
by  his  side,  clenched  a  reyoWer ;  his  face — 
a  handsome  face  probably  an  hour  ago — 
was  white  and  fixed ;  his  eyes  were  glassy. 
On  the  floor  beside  him  lay  an  open  letter 
— a  letter  written  on  blue  paper. 

William  Bomayne  was  aaleep  indeed. 
His  wife  might  tear  at  the  bell-rope ;  the 
hotel  servants  might  hurry  and  rush  to 
and  fro ;  even  the  recently-arrived  English- 
man might  render  his  assistance.  Kit  it 
was  all  in  vain.  William  Bomayne  was 
beyond  their  reach. 

DIABIES  AND  DIABISTS. 


DiARiss  are  in  a  special  sense  purely  a 
product  of  civilisation.  In  the  old  days, 
when  activity  was  more  prominent  than  re- 
flection, a  man  would  have  been  thought  a 
singular  eccentric    indeed   who   kept   a 


personal  diary.  Even  then,  however,  the 
^roniders  in  a  measure  played  the  part 
of  diarists  for  the  nation.  There  were 
frequent  gaps  in  their  recordii  even  as  in 
personal  diaries  occasional  lapees  occur 
which  bidicate  forgetfadnesa,  indispodtton, 
or  absorption  in  more  important  matters 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  Theandocy 
may  be  pushed  even  farther.  Just  as  t£e 
ordinary  person  with  a  diary  often  makes 
extremely  trivid  and  vdudeM  mtriea  in 
his  litde  book,  so  the  chroniclers  liad  their 
moments  of  idiocy  or  vacuity,  and  neg- 
lected incidents  of  really  natmid  gravi^ 
to  record  tUs  orthat  pieceof  ^hemend  non- 
sense of  no  possible  interest  to  posterity. 

Even  at  the  best,  one  must  not  pin 
dMolute  fdth  to  the  oontents  of  the 
diary.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  liimsdl 
Thb  unpleasant,  or  at  least  enlightening 
truth  dnyes  itself  home  as  soon  as  the 
man  takes  Up  Us  pen  and  looks  back  upon 
his  life  of  the  day  or  the  week.  He  may 
resent  the  cold-blooded  fact  Like  as  no^ 
then,  he  tries  to  deedve  Umsdf ,  or  de- 
ceives himself  unconsdoudy.  Ajsuming 
that  he  has  done  something  notable  during 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours,  wUch  puts 
money  in  his  pocket,  by  a  sopbistiod 
twist  he  may  jot  down  a  few  worai  iridch 
make  it  appear  that  he  is  rather  a  philan- 
thropist than  a  mere  merchant  in  great 
deeds.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  espedally  so 
when  the  individnd  is  femous,  and  liaa 
reason  to  believe  that  a  crop  of  biographies 
will  ensue  upon  his  dendse.  It  is  so  easy 
to  find  self-excuses  for  the  little  lie.  One 
must  conridttT  one^s  rdations,  not  to  speak 
of  one's  posthumous  reputation,  widen  to 
some  of  us  seems  a  ndshtfly  valuable  thing. 
And  so  the  man  who  sets  his  dave  at 
liberty  because  he  has  an  incurable  disease 
may  readily,  from  his  diary,  recdve  the 
veneration  of  his  successors  for  his  bene- 
volence. 

The  average  keeper  of  a  dlaiy  begins 
at  an  early  age.  Predous  indeed  are 
the  memoranda  of  the  boy  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Tet  more  precious  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  gbl  in  h«r  teens  if  she  be 
at  all  open  in  her  diary  confidences,  and 
especially  if  she  be  somewhat  precodous  in 
mentd  devdopement. 

Wliile  I  write  I  have  by  me  half-a-doaen 
rimple  pocket-books  with  an  Inch  or  two 
of  space  for  notes  to  each  day  of  the  year. 
The  books  recall  my  later  sdiooldays  and 
the  subsequent  year  or  twa  I  confess  I 
do  not  feel  much  regard  for  my  former 
self  in  reading  these  sdf-eentred  and  ex-> 
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tiemely  self-respectiiig  miiflhgi  and  anno- 
Utions. 

HoW|  indeed,  ahoold  the  grown  man  of 
tike  world  be  edified  bv  thus  learning  how, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  ^'had  a  fight  with 
Jonea^miuor— and  Ueked  him  "  1  As  weU 
ae  I  can  remember  him,  Jonea  major  wai 
not  a  very  heroic  combatant  For  the  reat, 
Iheie  recorda  are  concerned  with  walks 
and  birthday  pieaenta,  cricket-matches, 
eyenings  on  the  watttr,  and  occasional 
dances,  which  last  I  seem  to  have  loathed 
Inexpressibly. 

Of  course,  later,  thp  diaries  are  of  a 
more  ezpansive^  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing kbid.  The  fair  sex  come  in  ten 
frequent  mention.  ''Walked  bom  church 
with  Mabel"  ii  not  a  very  informing 
line  to  the  world  at  large;  bat  as  I 
think  of  the  Mabel  with  whom  I  walked 
bom  diorch  often  and  often,  I  might 
almost  jofitify  myself  in  faUing  into  a 
mood  of  sentimental  regnet  tmi  those 
days  cannot  recur.  Tet  our  conyersatfam 
was  never  very  remarkable^ 

For  my  part,  I  could  resret  now  that  I 
suddenly  left  off  keephg  a  diary  just  when 
men  and  women  and  the  world  itself  began 
really  to  unfold  themselves  to  me.  "  Dimes 
are  no  use^"  I  have  scribbled  on  December 
the  thirty-first  of  my  last  diaiy,  and  this 
lame  excuse  for  my  lasiness  contented  me. 

Even  as  a  man's  letters  portray  him, 
supposing  he  write  without  restraint^  so 
his  diary  ought  to  do  the  same«  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  write  Johnsonian  soitenees 
in  one's  diary,  and  raise  ;Up  merely  a  piece 
of  statuary  instead  of  a  human  indivi- 
duality ;  but  the  effort  of  keeping  this  up 
is  so  laborious  that  few  are  ^capable  of  it 

Take  two  very  typical  proofii  <rf  this  in 
Marie  Badikirtseff  and  Samud  Pepya 
These  two  individualities  have  nothing  in 
common  except  this:  that  they  have  in 
their  journals  left  us  their  nature  em- 
balmed for  all  time. 

When  the  self-consdous — and  almost 
self-worshipping — ^Marie  writes  a  sentence 
like  the  following,  we  seem  to  have  her  in 
fleih  and  blood  presentment  again  before 
us:  "  Then  suddenly  I  took  a  few  steps  in 
my  room,  and  began  to  we^  before  the 
C^ass.  A  few  tears  make  me  look  rather 
beantifal,  on  the  whole." 

Pooi^  vain  little  puss  I  There's  no  know- 
ing if  her  diary  did  not  largely  help  to 
poison  and  give  an  unfortunate  bias  to  her 
natura 

Few  diaries  contain  such  pathetic  stuff 
as    hers,    and    yet   we    see    that    she 


was  mortally  fond  of  posing  for  her  own 

pity. 

Take  the  description  of  her  little  love 
affair  with  the  Oturdinal's  nephew.  She 
enjoyed  very  much  indeed  voung  Pletro's 
proofs  of  bis  passion,  and  could  write 
down  his  voice  as  *'  witdiing,"  **  mulBed, 
and  yet  so  thrilUi^."  Here  is  the  oon- 
thmatiott  of  the  int^view  she  describes : 

"Thra  we  talked  sense,  and  then  he 
cast  himself  at  mv  feetg  ctyii^  in  a  choked 
voice  that  I  could  not  love  hm  as  beloved 
me,  it  was  impossible.  ... 

*'*How  I  love  your  he  exclaimed. 
'  How  beautiful  you  are  1.  How  happy  we 
shallber 

"F<»  all  reply  I  took  hu  head  in  my 
hands  and  kissed  him  on  the  iorehead,  on 
the  ^00,  and  on  Uie  hair.  I  did  it  more 
for  his  sake  than  for  mine.** 

There  was  a  certain  d^^ty  in  this  e|^ 
sode,  but  she  sadly  detracts  from  it  by  alse 
recording: 

*'  It  amused  me  to  act  a  scene  inanovd, 
and  involuntarily  I  thought  of  Dumas." 

Gould  the  Cardinal's  neiAiew  but  liave 
seen  into  littie  Marie's  dianr  that  n%ht,  he 
would  have  obtained  a  vastqr  more  genidne 
idea  of  the  girl's  personality  than  h«r 
pretty  figure,  her  white  hanos  of  wUdi 
she  was  so  proud,  and  her  troubled  baby 
eyes  composed  for  him. 

As  she  new  older,  and  reached  tiie  vevge 
of  h«r  bnef  span  of  life,  her  diary  intf* 
macies  do  not  weaken,  but  intensify.  She 
is  an  arena  of  baffled  hopes,  positive 
despairs,  and  fears  more  or  less  vasue  and 
self-created.  Such  words  as  the  foUowfng 
were  for  h«r  diary  alone : 

*<As  a  man  I  should  have  conquered 
Europe.  Young  girl  as  I  was,  I  wasted  it 
[her  energy]  in  excesses  of  language  and 
silly  eccentricities.    0  misery  1 " 

And  when  she  learns  that  phthisis  has 
laid  its  hard  hand  upon  her : 

'<What  have  I  dcme  to  Ood  that  He 
should  always  strike  me  t " 

From  Marie  BashUrtseff,  in  her  diarv, 
it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  garrdous,  selfiu, 
hale  and  hearty,  and  distinctly  vulgar  and 
materialistic  Samuel  Pepys. 

Kever  was  man  more  exactly  painted  by 
himself.  He  was  no  posturer ;  nor  was  he 
harassed  by  any  sciu]^  or  fBars  that  the 
jadffcment  passed  upon  him  by  those  who 
read  hli  diary  might  not  be  altogether 
complimentary. 

He  was  just  an  ambitious,  beef-eating 
Eoglislmian  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
without   the    smallest    instinct    of  self- 
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oonsdooBiieiB,  and  not  at  all  gifted  in 
psychological  analysii.  Whitever  he  writes, 
he  writes  plainly,  without  gloss,  whether 
it  relate  to  his  wish  to  get  his  sister 
marriedi  "  for  she  grows  old  and  ugly,"  or 
to  his  own  financial  position,  after  coonting 
the  gold  in  his  boxes,  and  reckoning  with 
miserly  precision  the  valne  of  his  wife's 
trinkets  and  the  household  f  omitare. 

So  far  from  limiting  the  scope  of  his 
diary  to  himself,  he  models  it  on  the 
elmndcles'of  Sanudo,  and  those  other  old 
Venetians  who  hare  left  as  in  their 
manuscripts  so  yaluable  a  picture  book  of 
medfaQval  Venice.  He  has  something  to 
say  about  every  one  with  whom  his  day's 
bnidness  has  brought  him  Into  intercourse. 
When  he  Roes  to  the  theatre  and  observes 
my  Lady  Dastlemaine  call  to  one  of  her 
women  for  a  little  patch  off  her  face,  and 
dap  it  on  her  face,  he  comes  home  and 
writes  down  the  incident  in  his  book. 

Also,  when  he  attends  church  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  Qreat  Fire,  he  does  not 
forget  to  make  a  note  of  the  parson's  rather 
exceptionable  reference  to  the  Oity  as  "re- 
duced from  a  hurge  foUo  to  a  dedmo-tertto." 
Small  beer,  perhaps,  these  and  the  thousand 
other  trivialities  on  his  pages  j  but  they  are 
just  the  minutf  89  which  help  to  bring  us 
into  possible  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

As  vet  stronger  testimonjr  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  this  old  Philistine  and  the 
subjective  Marie,  one  quotation  may  be 

S'ven.  It  relates  to  a  domestic  festival  on 
le  fourteenth  of  August,  1666. 

'*To  Mrr.  Mercers,  and  there  mighty 
meny,  smutthg  one  another  with  candle 
crease  and  soot,  till  most  of  us  were  like 
devilsi  and  that  being  done,  then  we  broke 
up  and  to  my  house ;  and  there  I  made 
them  drink,  and  upstairs  we  went^  and  then 
fell  into  dancing  ( W.  Batelier  dandng  well), 
and  dressing  him  and  I  ahd  one  Mr. 
Banister  (who  with  my  wife  come  over  also 
with  Ufi)  like  women ;  and  Mercer  put  on 
a  suit  of  Tom's  Vke  a  boy,  and  mighty 
mirth  we  had,  and  Mercer  danced  a  j{gg ; 
and  Nan  Wright  and  mv  wife  and  Pe^g 
Pen  put  on  perriwigf .  Thus  we  spent  tul 
three  or  four  In  the  morning,  mighty 
merry ;  and  then  parted,  and  to  bed." 

Here's  vitality  and  vigour  and  thorough- 
ness, with  a  vengeance  I  And  the  very 
parentheses  and  slUMhod  and  bad  grammar 
are  but  additional  bones  and  blood  in  the 
body  of  the  man  who  has  thus  so  stoutly 
preserved  himself  more  than  a  couple  of 
centuries  for  our  edification  and  amusement. 


With  the  well-to-do  but  plebeian  Samuel 
Pepys,  Eiq.,  another  diarist  of  fame,  John 
Evelyn,  may  well  be  coupled.  Evelyn's 
diary  is  as  convincing  a  photc^raph  of  John 
Erelyn  as  Pepys's  diiuy  of  Pepys.  It 
declines  him  ttie  well-bred,  cultured  gentle- 
man he  was ;  and  is  also  wonderfully  in- 
forming about  the  events  of  his  age. 

How,  for  example,  the  following  few  lines 
transport  us  In  a  moment  to  the  evening 
when  they  were  written,  when  London  was 
a  mass  of  flames  *'neere  two  mQes  In 
length  and  one  in  bredth  t " 

"September  the  third,  1666. 

'*!  had  public  pravers  at  home.  The 
fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I  took  coadi 
with  my  wife  and  sonn  and  went  to  the 
Bank  dde  in  South wark,  where  we  beheld 
the  dismal  spectade^  the  whole  Oitty  in 
dreadfnll  flames  neare  the  water  dde ;  all 
the  houses  from  the  Bridge,  all  Thames 
Street^  and  upwards  towards  Cheapdde, 
downe  to  the  Three  Oranes,  were  now  con- 
sumed: and  so  retained  exceedinge  as- 
tonished what  would  become  of  the  rest."' 

Nor  was  Evelyn  averse  from  the  most 
intimate  whisperings  with  his  diary,  as 
well  as  making  it  a  sort  of  private 
chronicle  of  the  great  events  of  the  day 
in  so  far  as  he  himself  became  acquainted 
with  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that 
on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1653,  he  could 
write  thus:  "This  day  I  paid  all  my 
debts  to  a  farthing."  There  is  also 
something  serene  and  satlsMng  about  the 
following  entry  of  August  tne  twenty-first 
of  tiie  same  year :  ''  I  heard  that  good  old 
man,  Mr.  Higham,  the  parson  of  the  parish 
of  Wotton,  where  I  was  bom,  and  who 
baptized  me,  preach  after  his  very  plalne 
way  on  Luke,  comparing  this  troublesome 
world  to  the  sea,  the  ministers  to  the 
fishermen,  and  the  saints  to  the  fish." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Venetian 
diarists,  among  whom  Sanudo  stands 
supreme.  Here  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  value  of  diary-keeping.  These  andents 
seem  to  have  lived  their  lives  like  their 
contemporaries,  but  daily  they  took  up 
the  pen  and  made  an  entry  for  posterity. 
They  are  now  among  the  choicest  con- 
tributors to  the  history  of  their  respective 
epochs.  The  man  who  designs  to  form  an 
idea  of  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  must  not  neglect  their 
hundreds  of  volumes,  which  are  ranked 
— and  deservedly — with  the  archives  of 
the  old  State  in  the  great  library  of  the 
Frari. 

But  (ex  their  simple,  unvarnished  jot- 
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tiogSy  we  ahonld  doabt  mnoh  of  the 
evidence  brought  by  the  modems  affainat 
their  anceators  for  their  luxury,  profligacy, 
and  the  life  of  espionage  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
open  their  volumes  to  be  convinced.  When 
Sanndo,  on  October  the  fifth,  1507,  mentfons 
a  letter  having  been  posted  in  the  Doge's 
palace,  informing  agdnst  three  patrid^s, 
Sonanzo,  Emo,  and  Cappello,  for  their 
contempt  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  its 
rejection  because  it  bore  no  signature,  we 
have  valuable  corroborative  witness  at  once. 
And  tiie  same  may  be  said  of  his  day's 
entry  of  twenty-fifth  May,  1509:  "Certain 
young  noblemen  at  the  election  of  the  new 
Abbm  of  the  Convent  '  la  Celestia,'  gave 
her  a  banquet^  with  trumpets  and  flutes, 
and  danced  all  through  the  night  with  the 
nuna"  Such  evidence  is  wor&  more  than 
the  moat  eloquent  of  conjectural  sentences 
against  the  Doge's  city  for  its  dissoluteness. 

U^on  the  whole,  the  habit  of  diary- 
keeping  does  not  deserve  to  be  decried. 
If  the  diary  be  a  veracious  record  of  public 
events,  it  may  at  any  rate  serve  as  an 
exercise  in  prose-writing  and  precis  to 
the  writer.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  diary  be  merely  parochial,  domestic,  or 
even  personal  in  tone,  the  same  may  be 
sidd  of  it,  with  this  added  qualification, 
that,  at  least  in  the  last  case,  it  may  act  in 
preserving  a  human  individuality. 

Among  my  papers  and  books  I  found 
the  other  day  an  old  yellow-brown  diary 
of  my  great-great-grandmother.  UntU 
that  moment  I  had  no  more  idea  of  the 
old  lady  than  of  Julius  Ceesar's  nurse. 
But  whien  I  read  of  her  journeys  to  and 
from  Bath,  wUch  she  much  a£Fected,  and 
where  she  "see  a  great  deal  of  Company  " ; 
of  her  loss  on  Thursday,  April  the  second, 
1767,  of  one  pound  four  ahUliogs  at  cards ; 
her  payment  on  April  the  second  of  one 
shiUing  and  tenpence  for  ''face  wires" 
— whatever  they  may  have  been ;  of  eleven 
shillings  on  April  the  thirteenth  for 
"Cliare  [sedan,  no  doubt]  and  Olovesr^; 
and  how,  on  leaving  Bath  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  she  gave  the  maids  ten  shillings 
and  uxpence,  and  the  bath  **  servent " — she 
was  evidently  a  poor  hand  at  spelling,  dear 
old  soul !— anoUier  half-guinea ;  then  I 
seem  to  see  her  dim  shape  assume  material 
tone. 

For  your  posterity's  sake,  therefore,  if 
you  think  well  of  your  own  individuality, 
and  also  that  you  may  get  a  sort  of  outside 
view  of  yourself,  you  may  be  counselled  to 
keep  a  diary ;  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  do 


not  get  hysterical  in  your  confidences  with 
it!  If  you  find  yourself  anxiously  dis- 
secting your  own  nature— or  trying  to  do 
so — in  its  pages,  shut  it  up  and  hive  no 
more  to  do  with  it  Man  does  not  live  by 
introspection,  but  by  action. 

IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

Wherb  once  stood  the  quiet  nooks  of 
Clement's  Inn — a  refage  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  Strand,  with  associations 
that  took  one  back  to  Shakespeare  and 
Justice  Shallow,  and  the  midnight  chimea  of 
St.Clement'8 — haa  now  ariaen  out  of  a  chaos 
of  hoardinga  and  aeafioldingf,  the  handaome 
fa93uie  of  l£e  new  Bankrupt<^  Oourta.  All 
the  more  atrildng  for  the  gloss  and  new- 
ness of  the  pQe  are  the  figments  of  the 
once  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  slums  of 
the  Strand  that  are  grouped  about  iL 
Gloomy  archways  lead  mto  dubious-looking 
courts;  glimpses  of  sunshine  accentuate 
the  sombre  shadows  of  nirrow,  grimy 
streets.  But  the  labyrinth  is  bebg  pierced 
in  all  directions.  Down,  one  after  another, 
come  the  old  houses,  narrow  and  squalid, 
and  yet  with  traces  of  former  gentiliW  in 
battered  panels  and  carved  balusters.  Cflare 
Market,  once  swarmins  like  an  ant-hill  and 
hung  witJi  rags  and  refuse  of  all  kinds,  now 
lies  empty  and  disused,  although  traces  of 
the  market  show  themselveB  in  lines  of 
costermongers'  baitows  among  the  neigh- 
bouring streets.  Here  and  there  some 
carved  blazonry,  some  fragment  of  sculp- 
ture recalls  the  grand  manuon  and  gardens 
of  HolUs  and  Pelham ;  of  princely  Clare ; 
and  of  that  solid,  sagacfous  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  gave  Ids  name  to  thd 
street  that  was  once  more  picturesque 
and  fomiUar  as  Maypole  Alley. 

Yet  •  even  by  the  usual  approach  to 
Bankruptcy  Braidings  from  tiie  solemn 
respectability  of  Uncoln's  Inn,  there  are 
fragments  of  the  older  world  still  sur- 
viving, but  probably  doomed  to  speedy 
destruction.  The  "Old  Black  Jack," 
with  its  sombre  brick  frontage,  came  into 
existence  not  later  than  the  days  of  the 
Merry  Monarch,  and  was  a  house  of  call 
for  the  jovial  players  from  the  Duke's 
Theatre  in  Portugal  Street,  close  by, 
among  whom  was  that  famous  Joe  Miller, 
whose  grave  Is  now  covered  by  Kio^s 
College  Hospital.  A  later  customer  was 
bold  Jack  Sheppard,  and  tradition 
points  out  the  window  through  whidi  lie 
leaped  to  escape  the  officers  of  the  law. 
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Only  a  few  weeks  ago  and  there  was  ale 
still  flowine  at  the  '*  Black  Jack/'  drawers 
ran  to  and  fro,  and  the  blackened  panels 
were  BtQl  marked  with  ale  scores ;  but  to- 
day the  old  house  Is  closed,  ttie  *' Black 
Jack  "  is  finally  drained  dry,  and  only  the 

! [hosts  of  the  roysterfng  blades  who  once 
reqnented  it  will  be  found  to  bewail  its 
disappearance. 

There  are  fraements,  too,  here  and  there, 
eyen  within  sight  of  Bankrnptcy  BaQdings, 
dark  gables  frowning  oyersqoalid  courts, 
which  eyen  now  wear  an  aspect  of  almost 
ferocious  gloom,  as  if  blackened  with  crime 
and  taintea  with  midnight  murders.  And 
jret  the  neighbourhood,  although  fertile  in 
sudden  frays,  and  rife  with  shootings  and 
knifings  on  occasion,  should  not  be  dassed 
as  criminal  Costermongers,  flower-girls, 
porters,  and  oAera  connected  with  the 
London  markets— dasses,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  indifferent  honest — form  the 
chief  elements  of  the  population.  And 
lawyers  with  thdr  bags ;  clerks  and  mes- 
sengers; debtors,  sfaiging  on  their  way 
with  the  light-heartedness  of  those  who 
haye  nothing  to  lose ;  creditors,  weighed 
down  with  a  load  of  care,  all  wese 
thread  safely  and  swiftly  the  mazes  be- 
tween Drury  Lane  and  Clement's  Loin, 
where  once  the  well-dressed  stranger  was 
looked  upon  as  lawful  prey.  And  before 
many  years  are  oyer  a  new  bouleyard  will 
sweep  away  all  this  sordid  mass  of  build- 
ings, and  smart  shops/  huge  flats,  and 
nests  of  o£Soes  will  replace  the  fallen 
rookeries. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  side  of  the  town 
that  the  main  riyer  of  traffic  sets  in  for 
Bankruptcy  Buildings.  Stand  at  the 
Oarey  Street  entrance,  looking  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  back  front  of  the  Law 
Courts,  where  the  judges  arriye  in  their 
carriages,  or  perhaps  simply  stroUing  along 
like  ordinary  men,  and,  eyen  in  fall  term, 
where  the  legal  stream  sets  in  with  its 
utmost  force,  you  will  find  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  that  stream  runs  on  to  Bank- 
ruptcy Buildings.  And  eyen  In  yacation 
tfane,  when  the  whole  gloomy  area  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  is  almost  deserted,  the  rill  of 
bankruptcy  is  still  running  on  with  little 
diminished  yoluma 

Li  comes  the  flowing  tide  of  men  as  at 
the  stroke  of  the  dock  the  Courts  open 
for  the  day.  Lawyers,  clients,  debtors, 
credit<»s,  derks,  accountants,  all  stream  in 
pell-mell — a  liydy,  cheerful,  chatty  kind 
of  erowd,  not  at  all  affected  by  the  some- 
what melancholy  nature  of  the  business  in 


which  they  are  concerned.  Papers  there 
are  In  profnaion ;  eyerybody  has  a  bundle 
of  his  own,  and  bags  fidl  of  them  are 
squeezed  in  between  the  eyer-swinging 
doors. 

Once  within  the  swbig-doors  of  the 
buQdli^,  the  Impression  of  actlylty  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  busy  hum  of  yoices  and 
datter  of  footsteps  resounding  from  one 
end  to  the  otiier  of  the  long  corridor,  which 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  with 
one  entrance  in  Carey  Street  and  the  other 
hi  what  was  once  Clement's  Inn.  It  Is  the 
Blalto  of  bankruptcy,  the  "Merdiants' 
Walk  "  of  those  who  deal  in  *<  judgements," 
''summonses,"  and  *'receiylng  orders.''  Im- 
promptu meetings  are  held  in  this  fine 
corridor,  proposals  are  dlMUSsed,  arrange- 
ments sometimes  made. 

For  all  the  world  connected  witti  bank- 
ruptcy. In  fact,  this  wide  echoingf  corridor 
affords  sufficient  accommodation,  while  the 
rooms  opening  out  on  either  hand  seem  to 
be  excellently  adapted  for  their  purpoies. 
Here  swarm  lawyers'  clerks,  taking  out 
summonses,  filing  affidayits,  and  generally 
setting  the  mUl  of  bankruptcy  to  work.  In 
another  room  debtors  may  be  at  work 
compiling  their  schedules,  an  occupation 
deemed  in  all  dyHised  climes  the  most 
wretched  in  which  one  can  be  employed. 
Here  are  others  searching  the  files,  and 
others  perusi^  the  notes  of  debtors'  ex- 
aminations. Eyery  thing  is  neat  and  new ; 
there  aro  parqueted  floors,  tessdated  paye- 
ments,  and  desks  and  inkstands  of  the 
latest  pattern.  Old  stagers  remember  stuffy 
Baainghall  Street,  and  the  crowded  dens 
of  Portugal  Street,  and  holdup  thebhimda 
in  amazement  at  all  this  space  and  comfort 

While  priyate  debtors  aro  dismembered 
on  the  ground  floor,  public  companies  are 
dissected  aboye.  Broad  staircases  lead  to 
other  corridors  aboye  with  fine  rooms 
adapted  for  meetings  of  all  kinds  eonnected 
with  the  winding-up  of  companies,  a  process 
which  arouses  feelings  lees  painful  than 
indiyldual  ruin,  but  which  is  often  still 
more  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  In  the 
form  of  broken-up  housdiolds  and  ruined 
families. 

Again  we  are  moying  along  the  Bialto, 
among  the  changing  crowd,  wbero  now 
appears  here  and  there  the  gleam  of  some 
burister's  wig,  as  he  pushes  his  way  from 
one  Court  to  another.  And  now  thero  is 
the  flutter  of  an  usher's  gown,  as  that 
functionary  calls  out  in  an  unexpeotant  way : 
"  Louisa  Priggins,  Louisa  Pxto;ins  t "  No 
one  answers  to  that  appeal    Thero  are  one 
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or  two  ladles  in  the  asiembly,  bat  their 
fiicea  betray  no  eiddence  that  the  name 
is  a  familiar  one.  Following  the  usher 
into  the  Oonrt,  it  may  be  number  one,  or 
two,  or  three,  we  Qnd  onrselFOs  in  the  midst 
of  the  business  that  is  going  on.  Every- 
thing is  neat  and  plafai  m  the  new  Oourt. 
The  Ee^strar  in  a  bar  wig  and  gown,  sits 
beneath  the  judicial  canopy.  There  are 
rows  of  benches  for  counsel,  for  solicitors, 
for  creditors  and  their  representatives,  and 
on  either  hand  of  the  judge  is  a  little 
enclosure  that  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  witness-box,  a  prisoner's  dock,  or 
a  confessional  It  is  herci  anyhow,  that 
the  debtor  undeigoes  the  "  peine 'f<^  et 
dure  '*  of  a  public  examination.  Close  to 
the  debtor's  side  is  a  respectable  kind  of 
pew — ^a  churchwarden's  pew  it  may  be 
called,  occupied  by  the  official  receiver  or 
his  deputy — perhaps  an  amiable  and  bland- 
looking  official  j  but.  depend  upon  it  he 
has  thumbscrews  and  torturing  irons  be- 
neil^  his  deski  and  fche  clerks  behind  him 
who  supply  him  with  sheaves  of  papers, 
are  so  many  familiars  of  tho- Grand  In- 
quisitor, and  help,  to  work  the  rack  on 
occasion. 

But  just  now  the  receiver  is  "  mention- 
ing "  the  case  of  Louisa  Priggins,  who  has 
faued  to  appear  for  her  public  examination, 
and  who,  it  seems,  has  continually  failed  to 
appear,  and  now  his  honour  the  Eegistrar 
is  appealed  to  tossy  what  shall  be  the  fate 
of  ue  unfortunate  Louisa.  "  It  will  have  to 
be  'sine  die' — ^yes,  decidedly  'sine  die,'" 
pronounces  the  presiding  official  firmly. 
The  decree  has  not  a  formidable  sound. 
*'  Good  your  honour,  may  we  all  be  post- 
poned 'sine  ^e'  from  such  a  doleful 
a|>pearanc9,''  might  be  the  petition  of  a 
dirinterested  bystander. 

The  witness-box  is  not  long  empty, 
for  there  is  a  good  store  of  debtors  on 
hand  who  haye  to  make  thdr  appearance, 
and  the  new-comer  somdiow  introduces  a 
more  chemful  air  into  the  proceedin«L 
There  is  little  to  be  gleaned  in  the 
msEO  of  biUs  and  renewals,  and  the  receiver 
passing  from  that  part  of  the  question, 
briskly  asks,  "  How  is  it  that  you  have 
so  many  tailors'  UUs  t "  **  Weren't  they 
all  botiierin'  me  out  of  my  life  for  me 
custom  t"  replies  the  debtor  with  a  twinkle 
of  the  eyes  towards  the  back  benches, 
oocupied,  perhaps,  by  a  row  of  the  tailors 
in  question,  calculated  to  disarm  any  in- 
jured feelings  on  their  part.  "Now, 
wlien  yon  borrowed  this  fifty  pounds,  did 
you  not  know  that  you  were  insolvent  t " 


is  the  next  question.  "And  how  was  I  to 
know  thatl"  asks  the  debtor  with  an  ex- 
pression of  bewildered  innocence.  "  Come," 
interposes  the  Registrar  mildly,  "  could  you 
have  paid  your  debts!"  "Wasn't  that 
what  I  was;  borrowing  the  money  for!" 
rejoins  the  witness  triumphantly.  And 
the  Court  gives  him  up  with  a  snule. 

As  no  hostile  creditor  appears,  there 
is  probaUy  an  arrangement  in  pro- 
spect, and  the  gallant  captain  goes  down, 
without  having  ruffled  a  feather,  while  the 
usher  smilingly  presents  him  with  his 
"  testamur  "  as  having  passed  the  schools 
of  bankruptcy,  a  paper  which  he  pockets 
with  an  air  as  if  it  were  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Then  there  is  a  flutter  in  the  legal  dove- 
cote. The  Court  is  suddenly  fillM ;  wigs 
and  gowns  appear  in  the  barristers'  row, 
and  the  solicitors'  bench  is  all  of  a  flctttor 
with  blue  papers.  Is  all  this  disturbance 
about  that  quiet,  depressed-looking  man 
who  is  perplexedly  smoothing  the  fore- 
lock that  time  has  had  the  complaisance  to 
leave  him,  and  wiio  turns  out  to  be  a  milk 
dealer  in  difficulties  arising  from  his 
customers  running  away  without  paying 
his  score,  and  from  boys  running  off  with 
the  matutinal  milk-cans  f 

No,  this  is  no  affair  of  mOk-oans;  for 
here  is  a  learned  brother  who  rises  and 
asks  for  an  adjournment  in  the  case  of 
CrcBius  and  Company,  the  liabUities  beine 
somewhere  about  a  millioa  "  You  think 
it  will  be  as  much  as  a  million ! "  asks  the 
Registrar  pleasantly.  "  Qdte  thst,"  replies 
another  wig  from  a  different  part  of  the 
Court,  and  there  U  a  general  wagging  of 
wigs,  satisfied  at  the  prospect  of  being  in 
it,  and  an  excited  flutter  of  papers  among 
the  solicitors.  For  there  are  still  wealthy 
people  among  the  Croesuses  who  will  see 
that  the  last  obsequies  of  the  old  firm  are 
decently  celebrated.  And  Jack  Croesus, 
who  has  brought  the  concern  to  grief  by 
reckless  driving  of  the  Newmarket,  Ascot, 
Goodwood  and  Company  fashion,  married  a 
giri  with  a  hundred  thousand  to  her  for- 
tune, and  a  handsome  mail  phaeton  is 
at  this  moment  waiting  for  him  at  the 
comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

And  now  attention  is  turned  to  the  mOk- 
dealer,  whose  affsirs  do  not  present  much 
interest  except  to  that  bluff,  ruddy-looking 
man  in  drab  coat  and  gaiters,  who  is 
leaning  against  the  seats  and  mikea  them 
crack  with  his  pressure.  Hfai  thoughts 
are  far  away :  he  sees  the  eariy  morning 
sights  ot  the  farm,  the  cows  clustered  by 
the  gate>  the  steaming  milk-pails.     "So 
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many  good  bam  gallons  .oreaty  morning,  so 
much  toil  and  so  maoh  oare,  and  a  shQ- 
ling.in  the  pound  for  it  aU  t "  matters  the 
stoat  farmer,  who  has  seen  Us  milk  dis- 
appear in  profitless  streams  along  London 
streets.  '*Any  creditors  present  T'  is 
asked.  ''  Yes,"  cries  the  farmer,  straight- 
ening himself  out.  <'Iam."  "Any 
qoestions  to  askt "  His  features  work  as 
if  he  bad  it  in  Ids  mind  to  say  a  good 
deal,  but  after  a  pause  he  thumps  out  a 
sonorous  "no,"  and  the  nerrous  milk- 
dealer  departs  with  his  testamur. 

Then  the  stage  is  occupied  l^  a  lady  in 
deep  moumbg,  one  who  has  evidently 
long  enjoyed  the  comfort  and  considera- 
tion of  one  in  easy  dreumstances,  and  of 
assured  position,  an  excellent  manager,  a 
pleasing  hostess,  bat  knowing  no  more 
than  a  child  of  the  tangled  i^airs  from 
which  all  her  wants  had  been  so  long 
supplied  and  with  such  unfailing  regula- 
rity. And  then  with  a  husband's  death 
eyerything  breaks  down  beneath  her,  and 
she  is  plunged  into  the  cold  waters  of 
bankruptcy. 

*<  Yes,  they  hare  taken  away  my  furniture 
— everything— I  have  nothing  1  **  says  the 
widow  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  "No 
securities,  jewels,  bonds,  or  notes  t "  She 
smiles  bitterly  as  she  repeats:  "I  have 
nothing  1"  The  poor  woman  is  treated 
with  consideration  and  kindness  by  the 
court,  but  now  is  the  turn  of  the  creditors. 
It  is  a  necessary  thing  perliaps  to 
be  done,  but  it  is  torture  neverttielesf. 
For  what  can  be  more  forlorn  and 
miserable  than  the  podUon  of  a  debtor 
under  public  examination  t  AU  the  acta  of 
a  life  may  be  questioned,  all  its  secrets 
laid  bare ;  nothing  is  deemed  irrelevant  in 
the  case  of  a  debtor,  who  is  protected  by 
no  immunities  in  his  avowak.  The  old 
laws  of  bankruptcy  were  cruel  enough. 
The  early  Eoman  law  divided  the  very 
body  of  a  debtor  amone  his  creditors. 
The  ordinances  of  the  Pauiament  of  Paris 
in  the  sixteenth  century  pronounced  the 
pain  of  death  against  banuupts,  and  that 
of  Lyons  condemned  them  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  But  although  our  present 
laws  are  more  humane,  Uiey  still  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  condderable  amount  of 
sujffiuing  for  unfortunate  debtors,  without 
producing  much  benefit  for,  perhaps,  as 
unfortunate  creditors. 

Still  again  and  again  the  box  is  filled 
as  the  day  goes  on.  Now  it  is  a 
fashionable  lady  who  brings  quite  a 
flutter  of  French  millinery  into  Coart,  and 


who  ascribes  her  entangled  circumstanees 
to  losses  at  Monte  Carlo.    One  gentleman 
appears  accompanied  by  warders  from  % 
convict  prison,  and  there  -is  a  call  for 
another  who  is  taking  his  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey.    Then   there   is  the  fashionable 
solicitor  who  has  led  many  clients  gaily 
through  the  Oourt^  but  who  now  has  come 
himself  to  the  same  oomplexion.    Doctors, 
too,  appear  in  theb  tiurn  and  are  them- 
selves  sounded   and  examined  by  legal 
stethoscopes.  In  fine,  all  trades  and  all  pro- 
fessions yield  to  the  universal  law  of  bimk- 
ruptcy.    There  is  no  antidote  against  it 
Here  is  one  who  has  spent  his  days  in  care 
and  trouble ;  he  has  fought  a  losing  fight 
wiUi  adversity,  has  fought  too  long  in  f aot^ 
and  staved  off  bankruptcy  with  too  fierce 
determination,  and  so  oommitted  one  of 
those  faults  which  postpone  the  debtor^! 
cerUficate,  or  perhaps  cause  him  to  be 
adjourned  "  sine  die."    Another  who  has 
lived  gaUy  and  freely  on  the  proceeds  of 
rash  and  hazardous  speculations,  now  that 
fortune  has  deserted  him  comes  to  the 
Court,  to  free  his  arms  for  another  dive 
into  the  speculative  sea. 

And  of  all  these  here,  few  wiU  receive 
that  highest  honour  that  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  can  give,  a  certificate,  that  is,  that 
the  bankruptcy  has  been  caused  by  un- 
avoidable loss  or  misfortune.  And  with- 
out this  the  bankrapt,  even  though  Us 
liabilities  are  swept  away,  may  not  dt  or 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  CommtmSi 
act  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Alderman,  Coun- 
cillor, Gaardian  of  the  poor,  or  indeed  as 
local  Don  of  -any  denomhiation.   "^ 

Bat  the  Bantouptcy  Court  is  about  to 
close  for  the  day,  suitors,  debtors,  creditors 
issue  forth  pell-mell  and  mbgle  with  the 
other  crowds  that  pour  forth  from  the 
other  temples  of  the  law,  soon  to  disappear 
in  the  greater  throng  that  is  wUnhig 
thiough  the  crowded  streets. 


PATTY. 

A  SKETCH. 

She  was  a  little  maidservant^  and  she 
afforded  me  many  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  human  nund  in  its  original  chaotic 
condition.  It  was  a  problem  to  me  how 
such  an  anomsly  as  Fat^  could  exist  in 
the  present  day,  when  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  Free  Education  Bill  is  in 
force.  Patty  was  unable  to  write,  and  her 
reading  powers  were  limited  to  dis- 
tingui^iing  the  letters  and  easy  words. 
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She  had  bean  brought  up  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  little  Tillage,  miles  from  the  aehool. 

She  didn't  never  go  in  wintertime, 
and  mother  wanted  her  to  mind  baby  in 
the  summer,  and  when  father  oum  to  town 
to  try  and  get  work.  Patty  declared 
further  she  thought  she  was  quite  big, 
though  she  was  only  going  in  eleyen,  and 
the  School  Board  man  never  bothered  his 
'ed  about  her. 

So  Patty  went  to  service  to  an  old 
woman  who  had  asthma  **  awful  bad,  and 
was  that  bad-tempered,  there  was  no 
getting  on  with  her." 

Pa1%  had  been  to  various  places,  and 
had  vttious  experiences  before  I  became 
acquainted  with  her.  She  was  fifteen 
when  I  knew  her,  and  was  developing 
a  taste  for  dress,  and  a  lon^g  for  hats 
with  "big  roses  in  'em." 

She  was  a  very  sage  person,  and  her 
reflections  iqpon  mankind  were  occasionally 
delightful.  One  day  she  remarked  with 
doleful  head  -  shakings  that  ''the  world 
were  full  of  fools;  most  everybody  was 
fools  in  these  days." 

I  wished  to  ascertain  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  she  had  arrived  at  so  sweeping  a 
condenmation  of  mankiod.  Therefore  I 
enquffed  why  she  considered  tiiat  the 
world  was  full  of  fools.  Patty  deliberated 
and  replied  slowly  that  *'  mother  said  so." 
Pat^  respected  her  mother,  and  looked 
upon  her  as  an  epitome  of  wisdom  and 
erudition.  This  worthy  woman  could  read, 
and  "mek  figuresi  and  keep  father's  ac- 
counts when  he  'ad  any  to  keep." 

But  Patty  looked  upon  her  father  as 
rather  a  bad  specimen  in  the  vast  category 
of  fools.  I  was  interested  in  Patty's  father. 
By  trade  he  was  a  sawyer,  but  it  appeared 
that  he  could  only  do  a  particular  kind  of 
sawing,  and  that  particular  sawing  seemed 
to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  so  he  seldom 
had  work. 

Patty's  mother  was  a  good  Church- 
woman,  and  Patty  professed  staunch  ad- 
herence to  her  mother's  religion ;  but  she 
certainly  did  not  **  honour  her  father," 
though  I  ascertahied  that  she  knew  most 
of  the  Commandments  except  the  second 
and  the  fourth.  "  They  wus  too  long  to 
learn,"  she  remarked,  with  evident  disap- 
proval of  long  Commandments. 

Patty  often  went  about  her  work  with  a 
gloomy  frown,  '*  'Cause  father's  'ad  no  work 
this  week,"  she  would  explain,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  troubla 

When  I  suggested  that  he  should  try  for 
something  else  besides  his  own  rarely  re- 


quired sawing,  Patty  would   shake   her 
head,  and  reply : 

"Nobody  'ud  have  he;  he  am't  no 
good." 

I  knew  that  unskilled  labour  was  often 
needed  In  a  neighbouring  biscuit  factory, 
and  I  remarked  that  he  might  find  em- 
ployment at  the  factory. 

Patty  sighed  dolefully,  and  said  de- 
cidedly : 

<*  He  don't  know  no  more  'bout  biscuits 
than  the  dog." 
'*  But  he  might  lean\"  I  persisted. 
''  He  can't  leam  notUnk  no  more  than  a 
Tom-cat,"  pronounced  Patty,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good  her  statement  by 
telling  me  about  the  time  *'when  father 
was  laid  up  with  rheumatics  awful."  He 
came  home  *^  froze  one  night,  when  he  had 
been  sawing  five  miles  off,  and  he  walked 
through  the  frost,  and  his  clothes  was  all 
froae  to  him,  and  'ad  to  be  took  off  with 
hot  water  to  melt  them."  A  district  ladv 
csdled  to  see  him,  and  presented  him  wiu 
an  A  B  C  book,  <<  all  with  big  red  letters, 
as  easy  as  could  be,  and  apples,  and  bulls, 
and  cats  to  make  it  easier." 

To  wile  away  his  painful  hours,  his 
children  were  to  teach  him  his  aljAyabet 
The  sequd  ought  to  have  been  a  charming 
tableau  of  the  thankful  man  when  con- 
valescent resding  his  Bible ;  but  it  wasn't 
«He  couldn't  leam  nothink,"  went  on 
Patty,  "  so  he  sweared,  and  throwed  the 
book  on  the  fire,  after  the  lady  was  gone. 
He  'ud  rather  'ad  a  pipe  of  baccy,"  con- 
cluded Patty  gloomily,  shskin^  her  head 
over  her  parent's  natural  depravity  of  taste. 
But  this  district  lady  was  hopeful,  and 
she  made  further  efforts  to  amuse  the  poor 
man.  She  brought  him  some  rags,  "  red 
rags,  and  blue  'uns,  and  grey  'uns,  all  cut 
up,  and  she  tried  to  tclach  him  how  to 
make  rag  mats." 

But  he  was  veiy  hard  to  amuse  this 
father  of  Patty's,  for  "  he  sweared  at  the 
rag  mats,  and  wouldn't  make  'em,  so  me 
and  mother  did.  He  'ud  rather  'ad  a 
pint  of  beer,"  finished  Patty,  sighing  over 
the  hopelessness  of  her  father. 

The  wickedness  of  the  world  sometimes 
troubled  Patty.  She  *' can't  abide  the 
goings  on  there  is;  the  world  is  ever  so 
much  wuss  this  last  two  or  three  years 
than  what  it  used  to  be."  I  was  curious 
on  the  matter,  and  begged  her  to  explain. 
"  Folks  don't  go  to  church,"  she 
grumbled ;  "  they  goes  after  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  makes  mock  a-playing  musics 
through  the  streets." 
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''  Bat,  Patty/'  I  argued,  "  why  should 
bey  nott  So  far  a8  I  know,  they  go 
boat  the  golden  streets  and  play  made  in 
leavens 

"  Then  folks  should  wait  tiU  they  get 
[lere,  and  play  their  masic  here  proper  on 

church  organ,"  she  contended,  and  I  was 
ilenced. 

Fatty's  sole   idea  of  righteousness   is 

good  temper."  <' Folks  what  is  good- 
smpered  will  all  be  angels,"  she  dediured. 

''  What  is  an  angel  1"  I  enquired. 

*<A  woman  in  a  white  gown,"  she 
nswered  readily. 

''  And  if  I  were  to  put  on  a  white  gown," 

pursued,  bent  on  acquiring  information, 
should  I  be  an  angel  f" 

Patty  deliberated,  and  replied : 

**Not  till  you  be  dead,  miss." 

"  Bat,  Patty,"  I  aigued,  "are  all  angels 
romen  t " 

Patty  thought  so;  she  "had  neyer 
eered  tell  of  men  angels."  She  supposes 
men  ain't  fit  to  be  angek." 

Patty  has  come  to  the  conclusion  *'  as 
lis  world  ain't  worth  liying  in,"  but  she 
insoles  herself  with  the  reflection  "  that  it 
b't  for  long,  and  as  you  gets  older  the  time 
>on  slips  by." 

Patty's  phUoaophy  and  theology  are  of  a 
mited  description. 

*'  There  ain't  more  than  one  world ;  it 
lys  so  in  the  Bible.  God  made  one 
'orld,  and  then  He  put  the  stars  in  the 
cy." 

I  asked  her  what  the  stars  were,  and  she 
lid  "little  Ughts  as  big  as  a  lamp,"  she 
lould  think.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
bigger  lightSy  perhaps  as  big  as  a  fire." 

I  asked  her  wnere  the  Bible  came  from, 
rying  to  elicit  her  knowledge  on  Jewish 
istory.  She  answered  that  uie  "  'spected 
>me  of  them  printers  a-printed  it." 

Patty  says  there  is  a  world  aboye  the 
ouds  wheSre  It  Is  '*  light  and  nlcci"  and 
e  shall  go  tiiere  if  we  "  don't  tell  lies  and 
lat."  ^e  other  world  is  *'  underneath 
le  ground/'  "  long  with  the  deyH,"  and 
atty's  voice  sank  to  an  awful  whisper. 

Patty  has  not  been  confirmed;  (die  seea 
0  good  in  it  "  Them  as  bees  confirmed 
[n't  none  better;  they  swears  and  tells 
es  just  the  same."  Patty  says  she  "  can 
eep  from  a-telling  lies  and  a-tlueving  with- 
it  being  confirmed." 

Patty's  political  opinions  are  liasy. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Patty,  of  the 
resent  state  of  IreUmd  t "  I  asked  her  one 
sy  when  she  was  amusing  herself  by 
)elling  through  a  newspaper. 


Patty  looked  puzzled  and  replied  : 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  knows  him,  miss." 

"  Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Gladstone  Is  t " 
I  asked  her  oi^ce. 

"  He  Is  (me  of  them  men  as  you  talks 
of,"  she  replied  with  pride. 

Once  I  read  Shakespeare  to  Patty.  It 
was  just  before  she  went  to  bed.  I  called 
her  in  and  read  scenes  from  "  Macbeth " 
and  "  EJng  John."  Patty  was  fascinated, 
and  regaided  Shakespeare's  works  with 
admiration,  and  dusted  them  ?rith  reve^ 
rence  ever  after.  She  informed  ma  (me 
day  that  she  liked  "  Shakespeare's  books." 

"What  are  they  about,  Patty t"  I 
asked. 

"  About  them  burning  they  eyes  out  ?rith 
a  hot  poker,  and  put  on  your  nightgown, 
there  is  knocking  at  the  ^ato,"  she  replied 
quickly,  and  from  this  I  gathered  that  the 
Hubert  and  Arthur  scene  and  the  murder 
scene  in  "Macbeth"  yet  lingered  in  her 
memory. 

At  Christmas  time  I  occasionally  read 
fairy  tales  to  Patty.  She  had  never  heard 
of  a  fairy ;  but  was  quito  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  ghosts,  and  she  seemed  to  think 
the  two  terms  synonymous. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost  t"  I  asked, 
astonished  at  her  intoUigence  on  the  point 

"No,  miss;  but  mother  hava  It  was 
soon  after  she  were  married,  when  she 
used  to  go  walks  'long  with  father." 

"  Doesn't  she  go  walks  with  him  now ) " 
I  enquired. 

"No,  miss;  folks  never  goes  walks  as 
have  bin  married  long.  They  was  going 
down  a  lane,  and  mother  sees  a  woman 
with  a  frock  on  like  a  servant's — ^lightootton 
it  was  like — ^but  when  she  come  near,  she 
saw  it  was  a  ghost" 

"How did  she  know!"  I  asked. 

'at  was  all  a  skeleton  like,"  said  Patty 
vaguely ;  "  all  ghosts  is  skeletons." 

"  And  what  is  a  skeleton,  Patty  1 " 

"A  spirit  a-waUdng,"  replied  Patty. 
"But  mother  was  so  frightened  at  that 
ghost  that  she  never  walked  in  the  lane 
again." 

"  What  did  your  father  say  t " 

'<He  never  seed  nothink;  but  it  is  all 
aocordin'  to  the  star  you  was  bom  under ; 
and  father  wasn't  boirn  under  stars  what 
sees  ghosts^  and  mother  was,"  concluded 
Patty  as  a  further  proof  of  her  mother's 
superiority  in  all  things. 

I  read  Hans  Andersen's  tales  to  Patty. 
She  did  not  think  much  of  the  "Snow 
Man  " ;  but  the  "  Bed  Shoes "  and  the 
"Tin  Soldier"  pleased   her.    She  liked 
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•'(XUver  Tfrist"  bettor  thftn  biry  tole% 
and  renuurked : 

'*  Clem's  the  things  th^  does  to  you  in 
the  work'os.  Mother  'od  never  let  us  go 
in." 

Bat  Pattjr  preferred  Shakespeare  to  all 
other  tales  er  stoiies  nntil  I  bought  the 
Ohristmas  number  of  "Ally  Slopei" 
and  presented  It  to  her.  She  sat  and 
grinned  oyer  it  for  two  hoars.  She  liked 
*«nA!ly  Slopm"  "better  than  anythink," 
and  she  thooght  tiiat  the  pietores  of  the 
man  who  got  drank  and  lost  his  goose 
were  infinitely  finmr  than  the  sto^  of 
Habert  and  Arthar,  or  "Macbeth."  So 
Shakespeare  was  dethroned  jast  when  I 
was  desiding  that  Shakespeare  appealed  to 
the  most  ontatored  mind.  She  wanted  to 
know  If  Ally  Sbp«r  were  a  real  man; 
and  I  replied  that  I  thooght  so.  She 
asked  If  I  had  ever  seen  hSn,  and  I  was 
aUe  to  answer  "  Yes " ;  lor  I  saw  the 
whole  Sloper  family  at  the  Henley  Begatta. 
She  sighed,  and  hoped  she  should  see  them 
some  day;  and  farther  remarked,  "they 
wus  a  funny4o(ddng  fomily,  and  'ad  su^ 
Ug  feet,"  <he  shooldn't  like  to  dean  their 
boots. 

Patty  presoited  her  father  with  the 
"  Sk>per  Christmas  Number,"  and  he  sat 
for  hours  over  It.  "He  likedit,"she  said, 
but  he  thought  the  "  old  man  got  drunk." 
I  relied  that  I  believed  he  was  not  a  tee- 
totaler. Evidently  the  Sloper  number 
did  not  shaie  the  same  fato  as  the  A  B  0 
book. 

It  rather  troubled  me  to  think  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cultivate  the  taste  of 
the  masses  for  literature  when  "  Slopers  " 
stood  in  the  way.  But  the  masses  don't 
want  to  be  cultivated.  They  read  their 
"  Slopeis  "  and  are  happy. 

Poor  Patty  I  She  has  left  us  now,  and 
is  thinking  of  entering  into  another  ex- 
perience of  life.  She  is  engaged  to  marry 
a  Salvation  Army  Oaptain,  and  she  is  a 

most  devoted  hallelujah  lass. 

■  — - —  ■ 

THE  NEW  POLAR  QUEST. 

Wht  do  men  desire  to  reach  the  North 
Polel  One  reason,  of  courae,  is  because 
no  man  has  been  there — unless  we  except 
the  marvellous  Oaptain  Hatteras,  of  Jules 
Verne's  story,  and  reject  the  once  popular 
theory  that  when  the  Polar  apex  is  reached, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  Scotch- 
man turning  a  Newcastle  grindstone. 

Anotlier  reason  ii  because  great  glory 


will  fall  to  the  lot  of  him  who  solves  the 
{HToblem  which  has  baffled  centuries  of 
geographers  and  navigators.  iUid  another 
reason  is  that  the  work  of  exploration 
must  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  a  comer  of 
the  world  unexplored,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  human  enterprise  must  find  exercise 
somewhere. 

Bat  the  real  reasons  are  more  sober,  and 
in  fact  are  purely  scientific  As  the  two 
extremities  of  the  globe  are  two  resioDs 
which  have  hitherto  remained  isokted 
from  science,  the  more  science  has  ad- 
vanced elfewhere  tiie  more  necessary 
is  it  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  these 
Polar  regions. 

Wedonotwwt  to  enter  the  northern 
area  of  ice  in  order  to  find  a  north-west 
passage  to  Indian  as  Sir  John  Franklin 
hoped,  because  we  inow  now  that  such  a 
north-west  passage  would  be  useless  for 
modem  traffic,  even  if  it  existed, '  while 
we  have  much  better  routes  to  the  east 
Nor  do  we  need  to  go  in  search  of  a  nortti- 
east  passage,  for  Baron  N<Mrdenskjold  has 
demonstrated  the  praeticability,  if  not  the 
desirability — ^from  a  commerdal  point  of 
vfew — of  a  voyage  by  way  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Behring  Straite  to  Japan. 
Nor  is  it  so  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  summit  of  the  mathematical  Poles 
themselves  as  it  once  was  thought.  It  is 
the  regions  fmmediatdy  surrounding  them 
— but  especially  the  northern  area — ^in 
which  scientific  light  will  be  found,  for  it 
is  only  there  that  actual  observatidns  can 
be  texen  on  certain  pointo  on  which 
depend  the  answers  to  many  important 
questions  in  meteorology,  dimatology, 
geology,  Eoology,  and  phyidcal  geography. 
The  questions  of  air-currento  and  ocean- 
currents,  for  Instance^  must  remain  in  a 
more  or  less  hypothetical  stage,  until 
circumpolar  observations  have  been  veri- 
fied. 

It  would  hardly  suit  the  pages  of  this 
journal  to  enter  upon  a  more  minute  ex- 
planation of  the  practical  necessity  for 
Polar  research,  and  all  we  want  to  do 
at  the  outset  is  to  main  it  understood 
that  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  are  not 
the  mere  useless  and  fodhardy  enter- 
prises that  some  people  seem  to  regard 
them. 

The  scientific  value  of  the  Nortti  Pole 
ii,  of  course,  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  the  South  Pole,  and  Antarctic  re- 
search may  well  enough  wait  upon  Arctic 
achievement.  And  as  regards  the  North 
Pole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  interest 
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and  importance  lie  not  in  the  mere  arrival 
at  the  goal,  but  in  the  method  of  getting 
there  and  back  again,  and  in  the  obsenra- 
tions  by  the  way. 

Dr.  Nanien,  for  instance,  does  not  care 
a  great  deal  whether  he  reaches  the  actoal 
Polar  apex  or  not ;  what  he  is  bent  upon, 
and  is  deliberately  preparing  to  sacrifice 
his  life,  if  need  be,  in  attempting,  is  to 
cross  the  North  Polar  area  in  a  manner 
which  we^  propose  to  explain. 

Dr.  Fridjof  Nansen  has  already  won  his 
spars  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Frost 
King,  and  his  wonderful  journey  on  snow- 
shoes  across  Greenland  a  few  years  ago 
has  already  gi^en  him  fame.  Yet  he  is 
yonng — ha^rdly  more  than  thirty  or  thirty- 
one  years  of  age— a  typical  Scandinavian, 
of  stalwart  frame  and  fine  physique ;  and 
he  proposes  to  take  the  absolute  command 
of  a  selected  body  of  twelve  scientists  and 
sailors  in  one  of  the  most  daring  adventures 
in  the  history  of  human  effort 

Dr.  Nansen  proposes  to  utilise  the  ex- 
perience of  previous  expeditions,  from 
which  he  derives  certain  important  con- 
clusions. Thus,  nearly  all  the  expeditions 
towards  the  North  Pole  have  been  stopped 
less  by  ice  than  by  currents  from  the 
north  carrying  down  immense  masses,  or 
<'  floes."  It  is  true  that  Sir  George  Nares, 
the  leader  of  the  last  British  expedition, 
found  his  advance  to  the  north  barred  by 
what  appears  to  be  permanent  ice — a 
palseocrystic  sea,  as  it  is  called — which 
seems  to  stop  further  exploration  by  way  of 
Smith  Sound. 

Captain  Matkham,  a  member  of  the 
same  expedition,  has  declared  that  it 
would  be  highly  unwise  and  imprudent 
for  any  commander  to  risk  the  safety  of 
his  ship  in  attempting  to  navigate  amongst 
the  enormous  ice-floes  which  Sir  George 
Nares  has  reported ;  Lieutenant  Peary,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  his  recent  remarkable 
overland  journey  to  the  north  of  Greenlimd, 
saw  what  appears  to  be  a  stretch  of  un- 
broken ice  on  the  waters  to  the  north  of 
that  island. 

This  was  last  year,  and  it  serves  to 
recall  what  Captain  Markham  wrote 
several  years  ago  about  the  Smith  Sound 
route — that  it  has  been  definitely  proved 
that  the  land  in  that  direction  terminates 
in  about  eighty-three  degrees  nortti  latitude, 
heading  away  on  either  side  of  this  to  the 
south-east  and  south-west,  with  nothing 
apparently  to  the  northward  but  a  bound- 
less and  illimitable  frosen  ocean. 

But  not  a  motionless  one.    The  "  drift  of 


the  pack"  has  always  been  the  main  obstacle 
in  sledging,  after  navigation  became  Im- 
possible. Sir  Edward  Parry's  expedition 
now  seems  andent  history,  but  the 
incidents  of  it  are  recalled  by  Dr.  Nansen's 
scheme.  After  leaving  Us  ship  at  the 
north  of  Spitsbergen,  Parry  started  over 
the  ice  towards  the  Pole  with  sledges; 
After  superhuman  exertions.  Parry  records 
at  the'end  of  amonth's  sledging:  "Wehalted 
at  seven  a.m. — ^twentieth  of  July,  1827 — 
having  by  our  reckoning  accomplidied  six 
miles  and  a  half  in  a  N.N.W.  direction, 
the  distance  traversed  being  ten  miles  and 
a  hall  It  may  therefore  be  imagined 
how  great  was  our  mortification  in  finding 
that  our  latitude,  by  observation  at 
noon,  was  only  eighty*two  degrees  thirty- 
six  minutes  fifty-two  seconds,  bebg  less 
than  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  our 
place  at  noon  on  the  seventeenth,  dnee 
which  time  we  had  eertainly  travelled 
twelve  miles  in  that  direction." 

That  is  to  say,  the  southward  drift  out 
off  nearly  one  half  of  the  northward  advance. 
Later  it  got  worse,  for  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  the  same  month  Parry  wrote :  '*  Since 
our  last  observation  we  had  lost  by  drift  no 
less  than  thfarteen  mOes  and  a  half;  for  we 
were  now  more  than  three  miles  to  the 
southward  of  that  observation,  ttiough  we 
had  certainly  travelled  between  ten  and 
eleven  due  north  in  this  interval.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  for  the  last  five  days  we 
haa  been  struggling  against  a  southerly 
drift  exceeding  four  miles  per  day."  When 
it  was  found  useless  to  prolong  tlie  struggle, 
and  a  return  journey  to  the  ship  was  ordered, 
the  party  covered  in  fifteen  days,  comine 
south,  the  distance  which  had  occupied 
thirty-three  days  of  tremendous  toU  going 
north.  Such  was  the  difference  made  by  the 
current 

We  might  give  many  instances  of  the 
same  character  from  other  Polar  records, 
but  have  selected  Parry's  as  typical  They 
establish  the  indisputable  fact  of  (me  or 
more  currents  constantly  flowinff  out  of 
the  Polar  area  in  a  southerly  directfon. 
The  most  important  of  these  currents  is 
that  which  runs  southward  along  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland,  at  a  considerable  speed, 
and  which  practically  fills  up  the  whole 
sea-gap  between  Greenland  and  Spits- 
bergen. It  is  a  current  of  immense  volume 
traverdng  an  ocean-bed  of  enormous  depth, 
and  it  is  computed  that  it  must  bring 
down  from  the  Polar  circle  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  imles  of  water  every  day. 
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Now  ihis  immenie  outward  drtiii  pre- 
inpposes  an  equtvalent  inward  dndn  some- 
where. Tbe  water  does  not  originate  at 
the  Pole,  and  If  it  flows  oat  of  tiie  Polar 
basin  in  one  direction  to  the  south,  it  must 
flow  into  it  in  another  direetlon  from  the 
south.  This  is  the  conclusion  upon  which 
Dr.  Nanstti  bases  his  plan  of  action,  and 
his  design  is  thus,  in  orief,  to  catch  the 
northwm-flowing  current  and  drift  with 
It  up  Into  the  Pobr  basin,  across  the  Polar 
area,  and  out  again  with  the  southward- 
flowing  current. 

It  seems  simple  and  reasonable,  although 
it  is  denounced  as  impracticable  by  Sir 
Oeoige  Nares  and  other  Arctic  travellers 
who  have  followed  other  lines  of  explo- 
ration. Bat  what  about  the  northward 
current!  Well,  happily,  that  is  not  merely 
JiypothetioJ,  howeyer  logical,  but  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact — ^to  a  certain  extent,  at 
any  rata  Experience  has  shown  that 
whDe  yessels  caught  in  the  ice  on  what  we 
may  call  the  Greenland  side  of  the  Pole 
are  inyariably  carried  southward,  howeyer 
slowly,  the  reyerse  is  the  case  on  what  we 
may  mU  the  Americsn  side  of  the  Pole. 
Many  yessels  whidi  haye  gone  whaliog  to 
the  north  of  Behring  Staraits,  and  haye 
been  caught  in  the  ice,  haye  disappeared 
to  the  ninth.  To  what  high  latitudes  they 
do  drift  we  know  not,  for  they  neyer 
return.  One  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
runs  north  along  the  west  coast  of  Spite- 
bergen,  and  another  brandi  runs  north 
between  Norway  and  Noyaya  Zemlja. 
But  the  most  Important  current  flowmg 
northward  Into  the  Polar  Sea  is  that 
which  runs  up  from  Behring  Straits. 

It  is  upon  the  experience  of  the 
"Jeannette,"  in  1879,  that  Dr.  Nansen 
largely  relies.  This  was  the  yessel  sent 
out  by  the  American  Goyemment  under 
thd  gallant  and  ill-fated  Lieutenant 
De  Long.  Soon  after  getting  through  the 
Straits,  the  "Jeannette"  was  caught  in 
the  ice  at  about  seyenty-one  degrees  thiity 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  one  hundred 
and  seyenty-fiye  degrees  west  longitude. 
She  drifted  towards  the  north  and  north- 
west— a  somewhat  irregular  course  affected 
by  the  winds  for  some  months,  and  there- 
after for  seyeral  months  a  steady  course  to 
the  north-west  at  the  rate  of  about  two  mUes 
a  day,  until,  on  June  thirteentii,  1881, 
she  was  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sank.  This 
was  just  north  of  the  New  Sibepa  Lilands, 
In  latitude  seyenty-seyen  degrees  fifteen 
minutes  north,  and  longitude  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six   degrees  east.       The   crew 


made  for  the  mainland,  but  poor  De  Long 
and  some  others  succumbed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Siberian  tundras. 

Now  this  drift  of  the  "Jeannette" 
proyes  clearly  a  north-west  current  from 
the  north  end  of  Behring  Straits,  although 
only  up  to  the  New  Siberia  Islands.  Bat 
at  the  time  she  sank  her  progress  had 
increased  and  was  then  at  the  rate  of 
about  eight  miles  a  day.  Three  years 
after  she  sank  a  number  of  articles  belong- 
ing to  her  and  her  crew  were  found  on 
an  ice-fioe  near  Julianthaab,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Greenland.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  these  relics, 
but  some  people  doubt  w;hether  they 
drifted,  and  incline  to  belieye  that  they 
were  brought  by  Eskimos  from  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  of  the  "Jeannette."  Dr. 
Nansen,  howeyer,  is  conyinced  that  they 
drifted  on  the  ice-floe,  and  by  the  shortest 
and  only  possible  route,  yiz.,  by  the  north 
of  Fraoz  Josef  Ltnd,  and,  tiierefore,  right 
across  the  Polar  r^on.  The  floe  could 
not  haye  gone  any  other  way  without 
meetbg  the  branch  of  the  Golf  Stream 
aboye  referred  to.  In  the  warm  waters  of 
which  the  ice  would  haye  melted  in  leas 
than  three  yean.  Moreoyer,  it  is  argued 
that  only  by  the  most  direct  route  could 
the  distance  haye  been  trayersed  in  ttie 
time. 

Wliile  the  yoyage  of  the  '*Jeannette" 
and  of  her  relies  clearly  proye  to  Dr. 
Nansen's  mind  the  existence  of  a  current 
right  across  the  Polar  area,  he  has  other 
and  later,  and  eyen  better  eyidence ;  for 
Instance,  a  harpoon  handle  was  found 
some  years  ago  near  Godhaab,  in  Green- 
land, and  was  sent  by  Dr.  Bink  to  the 
museum  at  Ohristiania  as  a  cariosity  of  un- 
explained or^ito.  It  has  now  been  identi- 
fied with  the  ''throwiog  sticks, ''  used  in 
northern  Alaska  and  nowhere  else,  and  it 
is,  moreoyer,  ornamented  with  the  Ohinese 
glass  beads  which  the  Alaskan  Eskimos 
get  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring  Strait. 
Again,  when  he  was  in  Greenland,  Dr. 
Nansen  collected  samples  of  dust  and  mud 
from  the  ice-floes,  the  analyses  of  which,  by 
experts,  reyeal  the  presence  of  mineral 
matter  not  to  be  found  in  Greenland,  and 
of  organic  matter  which  must  haye  come 
out  of  the  Siberian  riyers. 

Dr.  Nansen,  then,  proposes  to  utilise  this 
current — ^to  take  a  ticket  with  the  ice,  as 
he  expresses  it — and  to  float  with  the 
floe  across  the  Polar  regions  from  the 
sea  north  of  Siberia  and  Behring  Straits 
by  the  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  into 
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the  tea  between  Spttsberffen  and  Gfeen- 
luid|  retamlng  with  the  immeiise  loath- 
ward  -  settfaig  carrent  which  we  have 
deseribed  aboye. 

Bat  how  wHi  he  travel  t  In  a  very 
remarkable  vessel,  which  he  has  had  built 
■pedaUy  for  the  voyage  to  his  own 
designs. 

The  ''Frarn/'  as  she  is  oalled— and 
"  finun  "  means  *•  forward  "-—is  in  contour 
more  like  a  Dntch  cheese  than  .an  ocean 
liner.  She  is  the  reverse  of  cUpper-bnilt, 
bat  is  roanded  everywliere,  of  a  semi- 
drcaUr  baQd,  almost  like  %  big  hollow  U. 
The  iden  is  that  instead  of  bang  nipped 
between  two  ice>floes  she  will  gently  sude 
op  on  to  the  top  of  the  Ice  when  the 
pressure  comes  on  her  sides.  Her  bottom 
behig  a  roanded  flat,  so  to  speak,  instead 
of  an  ordinary  ked,  will  rest  firmly  on  the 
ice  and  will  not  allow  the  ''Fram"  to 
topple  over,  as  %  vessel  of  ordinary  baild 
must  when  aground.  She  is  built  very 
strong,  aln#st  entirely  of  oak,  her  ddes 
where  pressure  may  be  enected  being 
from  ^irty  to  thirty-two  inches  tiuck. 
On  the  oatside  of  the  hull  is  a  coating  of 
*Mce-sheathing,"  viz.,  a  thick  layer  of 
American  ereenheart^  a  hard  wood  with 
an  oily,  slippery  suxfitcOi  She  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  will 
be  able  to  carry  about  eight  hundred  tons 
dead-weight 

This  rarions  vessel  is  calculated  to  be 
just  big  enough  to  carry  proviuons  for 
twelve  men  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
necessary  fud  for  her  engines,  etc.  These 
enrines  are  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
inmcated  horse-power,  to  give  her  a  speed 
of  dz  Imots  with  a  consumption  of  two 
and  thrsie-quarter  tons  of  <M>al  per  day, 
but  she  will  sail  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  economise  fuel,  and  with  her  sails 
in  a  favoaraUe  wind  is  expected  to  make 
eight  or  nine  knots. 

She  is  not  designed  for  speed,  but  for 
endurance,  as  after  the  first  fbw  months  her 
movements  wfll  not  depend  on  her  own 
powers^  but  on  the  currents.  She  will 
have  enough  power,  however,  with  her 
peculiar  shape,  to  force  her  way  with  com- 
parative ease  through  pack-ice.  Thefaultof 
most  ships  hither^  sent  into  the  Arctic  is 
that  they  have  been  almost  straight-sided, 
as  the  result  of  the  precautions  taken  to 
secure  strength,  and  thus  were  readily 
nipped  by  tiie  floes  and  held  tight.  The 
<'Fram"  will  be  as  slippery  as  an  eel 
among  the  floes,  but  as  steady  as  a  rock  on 
top  of  them;  and  as  great  length  is  a 


disadvantage  in  meeting  the  twisting  and 
turning  of  the  ice,  the  ''Fram"  is  so  pro- 
portioned that  her  breadth  is  about  one- 
thhrd  of  her  length.  She  has  no  shaip 
edges  anywhere,  and  Is  pdnted  and  curved 
at  both  ends,  like  the  fishing  boats  with 
which  manv  of  us  are  familisiH- with  eon- 
dderable  dope  of  stem  to  force  the  .ic» 
under.  Litemally  she  Is  divided  into  three 
compartments  by  water-tight  wooden  bulk- 
heads, so  that  if  she  springs  a  leak  in  one 
she  will  be  kept  afloat  by  the  others^  whUe 
a  large  centrifngd  pump  communioatei 
with  each  of  the  compartments^  and  Is 
driven  by  the  engine.  For  living  accom- 
modation she  has  a  generd  sdoon  and  six 
caUns,  all  fitted  up  in  the  way  usud 
among  vessels  voyaging  to  the  Arotio» 
Her  rig  is  that  of  a  three-masted  f<ure- 
and-af  t  schooner,  with  the  sails  so  arranged, 
that  tiiey  can  be  easily  handled  from  the 
dedE — an  important  matter  with  a  small 
crew  not  all  of  whom  are  pracUcd  seamen. 
That  crew  will  indude  a  coq^e  of 
engineers,  five  or  six  regular  sailors,  two 
or  tlucee  ice-pilots  and  experienced  hac- 
poonersy  and  the  rest  scientific  men  more 
or  less  accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life,  and 
able  to  share  in  the  hard  work  of  the 
expedition. 

With  this  ship  Dr.  Nansen  proposes  to 
leave  Norway  in  June  next.  Me  will  sail 
direct  to  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  make  % 
stop  there  to  revictud  and  examine  the 
state  of  the  ice.  As  soon  as  the  ice  allowfi 
probably  early  in  July,  he  wHl  leftve  for 
the  Kara  Sea,  and  skirting  the  Siberian 
coast,  and  rounding  Cape  Chdvuskin — 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Old  World 
— will  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
River.  There  he  will  leave  the  coasts  and 
tddng  a  northerly  oourse  for  tiie  New 
Sibeiii  Idands,  will  continue  to  steam 
north  as  long  as  the  packrice  will  allow.* 
As  soon  as  navigation  becomes  impoedble 
— probably  in  Septembcnr  next^  and  some 
distance  to  tiie  north  of  the  idands — ^the 
ship  will  be  rammed  into  the  ice  as  far  as 
poBuble,  and  brooght  to  rest  on  the  floOi 

Alter  that,  Nature  wHl  have  to  do  the 
resty  while  the  gallant  band  await  their 
fate,  and  occupy  thdr  time  in  making 
scientific  observations.  The  progress  is 
expected  to  be  still  northwards,  but  at  the 


*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  it  hfts  been  ar- 
ranged to  send  a  yacht  as  f  rtondly  convoy  of  the 
**  Fram"  as  far  as  the  New  Siberia  Islands.  The 
yacht  will  carry  additional  supplies  of  provisions 
and  fuel,  with  which  to  replenish  Dr.  Nan8en*8 
stores  before  he  plunges  into  the  icy  drde. 
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meroy  and  pleatme  of  the  oarrenti  which 
Dr.  Nanien  belioTM  will  oarry  the  ioe-floe, 
with  the  ihip  upon  it,  rkht  aerom  the 
Pole  and  down  into  the  East  Ghteenland 
Sea,  where  the  warmer  waters  melting  the 
ice  will  enaUe  the  **  Fram"  to  drop  qmetly 
again  Into  her  native  element  This  drift 
of  the  ice-raft  may  probaUy  oocapy  a 
period  dl  five  yean — of  absolute  isolation 
from  man,  out  of  reach'  of  all  sacconr,  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  retracing  thefr 
steps.  For  whether  Dr.  Nansen  be  right 
or  wrong  in  his  theory  of  the  oontinaity  of 
the- Polar  enrrent,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
once  the  ship  is  in  the  drift  she  will  never 
be  able  to  get  back  the  way  she  went*; 
once  on  the  ice  she  most  go  with  the  ice. 

Bat  snpposing  the  "  Fram  "  does  not  rise 
snperior  to  the  Ice  King,  and  becomes 
crashed  in  spite  of  all  precaations,  what 
then  t  Why,  then  Dr.  Nansen  has  other 
plans.  He  will  have  with  him  two  big 
boats  with  flat  bottoms,  decked,  and  high 
enoogh  to  afford  comfortable  shelter.  He 
will  place  these  boats  side  by  side  on  the 
ice,  cover  them  with  thick,  warm  material 
taken  for  the  piirpose,  and  coat  them  with 
snow.  In  these  boat-hooses  on  the  ice-raft 
he  wiU  continue  the  journey. 

Soppose  there  is  not  open  water  round 
the  Pole,  but  a  hitherto  unknown  land  t 
Then  they  will  endeavour  to  find  some 
side-current  to  drift  them  away  again,  but, 
if  hopelessly  grounded,  will  abandon  ship 
and  boats,  and,  with  light  sledges  to  carry 
provisions  and  canvas  for  boat-making,  will 
tramp  over  the  ice  until  they  reach  open 
watw  again,  make  camvas  or  sealskin  boats, 
and  once  more  launch  themselves  into  the 
current^  which  must  carry  them  some- 
where. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Nansen  leaves 
out  of  account  two  possibHities^ — the 
counter  effect  of  the  winds  upon  the  cux'- 
rente,  and  the  existence  of  a  perfect  pack 
of  ice  round  the  Pole,  under  which  the 
currents  may  course  as  supposed,  but  with- 
out moving  the  ice-rafb  on  which  the  ship 
is  anch(Nred. 

Indeed,*  the  whole  enterprise  is  fraught 
with  awful  possibiiities,  for  it  is  without 
precedent^  and  Is  a  plunge  into  the  un- 
known. But  Dr.  Nansen  is  not  to  be 
deterred  by  any  dangers,  and  is  quite 
prepared  not  to  come  back  at  all,  although 
he  fuUy  expects  to  be  in  Norway  agiSn 
witiiin  five  yeara  afcer  leaving  next  June. 
What  a  tale  he  wiU  have  to  tell ! 

The  cost  of  the  expedition  is  not  yet 
known,  but  two-thirds  of  it  are  undertaken 


by  King  Oacar  and  the  Norw^an  (Govern- 
ment, while  private  subscriptions,  including 
one  from  our  Boyal  Geographiod  Society, 
make  up  the  balance. 


MISS  LATIMER  OF  BRIANS. 

Bt  eleanob  g.  prioe. 

Author  of  "Alexia,"  "Sed  Towers,"  "  The  LUtle  One,*'  etc. 
CHAFTBB  XXXn.     AT  THE  BALL. 

The  ball  appeared  to  go  off  brilHantly. 
The  rooms  were  large  enough  not  to  be 
crowded,  and  yet  everybody  who  had  been 
asked  came,  and  Porphyria's  idea  of  bring- 
ing together  all  her  neighbours  for  many 
mUes  round  was  realised.  The  greatest 
people  in  the  county  were  there,  who 
thought  it  all  great  fun  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves immensely.  There  were  others,  not 
quite  so  exalted,  who  did  not  approve 
of  Miss  Latimer's  strange  ideite,  but  yet 
gave  their  fiill  value  to  ner  large  fortune 
and  her  fine  old  house,  and  agreed  that 
she  had  a  right  to  do  as  she  pleased.  They 
also  prophesied,  witii  admiration  of  Arthur 
Nugent's  gentle  manner  and  conventionally 
handsome  looks,  that  he  would  soon  bring 
his  wife  into  the  more  beaten  paths  of 
society.  Then  persons  of  lower  rank, 
arriving  rather  shy  and  sensitive,  felt  their 
hearts  warmed  by  their  hostess's  kind  and 
frank  reception,  by  the  hospitable  light  and 
comfort  all  around  them,  the  Mendliness 
of  an  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  recognise 
no  differences.  Even  tiie  stem  face  of 
Lucy  Thome,  arriving  with  her  brother 
Frank,  who  was  at  first  much  more 
subdued  than  usual,  but  soon  found  a  girl 
he  admired  in  his  own  set,  and  danced 
?rith.her  happily — even  Lucy's  face  softened 
by  degrees,  and  quite  lost  its  forbidding 
expreraion  after  a  Lancers  With  Mr.  Otto 
Nugent. 

It  was  later  than  this,  and  Otto  had 
again  come  up  to  Lucy,  who  had  been 
specially  recommended  by  Poppy  to  his 
kind  care,  and  was  talking  to  her  for  a 
minute  or  two^  making  her  reflect  that  she 
had  done  him  injustice,  and  that  he  was 
really  much  nicer  than  his  brother,  iriien 
Arthur  Nugent  waltzed  past  them  with 
Maggie  Farrant,  so  close  as  almost  to  touch 
them.  Maggie  looked,  as  she  was,  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  happiness.  Her 
eyes  were  brilliant ;  her  cheeks,  never  too 
red,  hsA  just  the  faint  colour  which  warmed 
her  usual  paleness  into  perfect  beauty; 
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otherwiaa  her  skin  waa  almoBt  of  the  same 
iyory  white  ai  her  dress,  which  wai  m 
pretty  aa  that  of  any  more  pretentions  girl 
in  the  room.  Many  people  looked  at  her 
and  Arthur  as  they  danced.  Mrs.  Arch 
was  peeping  down  from  the  back  of  the 
musician  -  gallery,  but  nobody  thought  of 
her,  or  hMurd  the  remarks  ue  muttered. 
Poppy,  dancing  with  the  most  distinguished 

Ioung  man  in  the  county — ^who  admired 
er  and  her  house  so  much  that  he  was 
full  of  self-reproadi,  asking  himself  why 
the  deuce  nobody  had  ever  told  liim  about 
Miu  Latimer — pdnted  out  Maggie  with  a 
delightful  smile  to  her  partner. 

« Do  you  see  that  g^l  with  Uaek  hair, 
Lord  Stanbury  t    Im't  she  loyely  t " 

« Well— yes,  she  is,"  Lord  Stanbury 
confessed,  peering  through  his  eyeglass. 
"  Who  is  she  1  Neyer  saw  her  before,  I 
think.    Does  she  liye  in  the  county  t " 

"  Ob,  yes ;  she  is  my  nearest  neighbour, 
Miss  Farrant  A  yery  great  friend  of 
mme." 

"  Indeed  1  Tes,  yeiy  pretty,  in  that 
style.    Who  Is  she  dandng  with  t " 

"  Captain  Nugent'' 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course. 
I'm  so  blind — ^neyer  Imow  people.  I  saw 
them  talking  on  the  stairs,  ludf  an  hour 
ago — when  we  came,  in  fact--and  spoke  to 
bun.  Saw  he  was  with  somebody  who 
seemed  to  belong  here,  don't  you  know. 
But  I  was  looking  for  you,  and  I  didn't 
notice  her  particularly  then.  Ifiss — what 
did  you  say  t " 

"Miss  Farrani  Yes,  she  quite  belongs 
to  us.  She  is  one  of  our  party ;  she  came 
alone,"  said  Poppy  in  her  serenest  manner. 

By  this  time  Lord  Stanbury  was  curious 
about  somebody  else,  and  in  politeness  to 
him  Poppy  had  to  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
following  Arthur  and  his  partner. 

There  was  nothing  for  tiie  two  to  dread 
in  those  eyes  of  hers,  if  their  own  consciences 
did  not  trouble  them.  They  expressed  no- 
thing but  admiration,  trust,  and  loye.  A  new 
and  deeper  feeling  for  Maggie  had  sprung 
up  in  Poppy's  heart  since  she  had  begun 
to  fear  that  the  girl's  engagement  was  a 
thing  to  be  regretted,  not  rejoiced  ia  She 
had  watched  for  her  arriyal  that  eyenhg, 
had  reoeiyed  her  with  ttie  most  marked 
cordiality  and  affection,  introduced  Arthur's 
friends  to  her,  asked  Arthur  himself — an 
unnecessary  request — to  dance  witti  her; 
had  made  it  yery  dear  both  to  the  people  in 
the  house  and  to  outsiders  that  this  was 
a  guest  whom  the  mistress  of  Bryans  Court 
deughted  to  honour. 


It  was  all  intoxicstine  to  MiCggie.  Slie 
had  neyer  been  to  sudi  a  party  before, 
neyer  danced  to  such  music  on  such  a 
floor,  neyer  seen  Bryans  Court  at  its  best 
and  most  brilliant,  witb  all  its  fine  rooms 
thrown  open  and  filled  with  beautifully 
dressed  people.  And  about  it  all  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  anything  to  frighten 
her.  She  actually  did  not  notice — ^how 
oo^d  die  under  Arthur's  admiring  eyes, 
and  in  the  sunshine  of  Poppy's  generous 
kindness  f — that  Miss  Fanny  Latimer  yery 
nearly  turned  her  back  upon  her,  after 
giying  her  the  slightest  and  coldest  greet- 
hig  that  manners  would  allow.  She  saw 
Lucy  Thome  come  in,  looking  yery  sulky 
and  dowdy,  she  thought,  and  was  haU 
ashamed  of  the  consciousness  of  bdonj^g 
to  her  and  that  ponderous  Frank.  But 
Frank  did  not  look  so  bad  in  his  eyenbg 
dothes  after  all,  and  she  carelessly  pro- 
mised him  a  dance,  and  won  a  smile  from 
Lucy  in  approyal  of  her  new  frock,  and 
went  off  to  enjoy  hersdf  to  the  hdght  of 
her  untrained  youth,  quite  sure,  eyen 
before  Arthur  Nugent  told  her  so,  that 
she  was  the  beauty  of  the  eyenbig,  and 
throwing  adde  for  once,  in  all  these  ez- 
dtlng  surroundings^  eyen  those  thoughts 
of  MI  own  falseness  which  had  lately 
weighed  her  down.  As  for  Geofbey, 
whom  she  had  left  in  the  great  arm-duur 
beside  her  grandfather's  bed,  she  forgot 
him  alt(>gether. 

Otto  iTugent  had  heard  Poppy  ask 
Arthur  to  dance  with  her  frimid.  He 
therefore  looked  after  the  couple  as  they 
glided  past  with  no  surprise,  but  a  sort  of 
resigned  anxiety  which  made  him  pull  his 
small  moustache  in  silence.  Then  sud- 
denly looking  up,  he  met  Lucy  Thome^s 
keen  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  such  an 
odd  expresdon,  that  he  said  to  himself: 
*'Tlii8  good  woman  knows  or  suspects 
something."  He  felt  curious  and  a  little 
uneasy.  *'  Arthur  will  be  a  lucky  chap," 
he  thought,  "if  we  steer  him  through  all 
these  roSks  safdy." 

It  seemed  naturd,  condderine  all  things, 
not  to  let  Miss  Maegie  pass  without  a  re- 
mark, and  Lucy  Tbome  eyidently  ex- 
pected one.  So  he  said  in  the  quietest 
tone: 

"  Your  brother  Geoffrey  Is  not  here  to- 
nightt" 

'*No,  and  it's  a  great  shame,"  replied 
Lucy,  ?rith  her  usud  frankness.  "  He  lias 
been,  left  to  nurse  that  old  man.  I  can't 
quite  make  out  whose  fault  it  is,  but  they 
are  all  selfish  together,  except  Geoffrey. 
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Maggie  Farrant  onght  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him.  She  hai  never  before  had 
sach  a  ohance  of  ahowing  heraelf  off.  ^  Miss 
Latimer  spoils  her." 

"Disappointing  for  her,  thonghi  and  for 
your  brother,  too." 

Lacy  langhed. 

'*  Yes ;  I  hope  she  misses  him,  I  don'fe 
know  whether  lie  cares  moch.  He  didn't 
want  to  oome.  This  sort  of  thing  doesn't 
interest  (Geoffrey." 

*'  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  however.  Even  an 
artist  mighty  condescend,"  said  Otto,  still 
caressing  Us  moustache,  and  staring  down 
the  room  after  Arthur  and  Maggie,  who 
had  now  disappeared.  "  And  yon  know, 
Miss  Thome,  year  f atore  sister-in-law  is  in 
herself  a  very  pretty  sight" 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  pretty  girl,  if  that's  what 
yon  mean." 

*<  That  is  alll  mean." 

He  stood  stiU  for  a  minute,  and  told 
himself  that,  after  aU,  he  did  not  think  thb 
good  woman  knew  anything. 

The  dance  was  over,  people  were  dis- 
persing 'and  wandering  about,  distant 
sounds  liegan  to  umonnce  supper.  Then 
his  wife  came  by  with  Captain  Lawson. 

"Otto,  what  are  you  doing!  Take 
somebody  down  to  supper.  There,  look, 
there  is  Lidy  Jane  Fltzhugh  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Where  is  Arthur  t 
Poppy  was  asking  me  jast  now." 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  t  No  1  At 
least — ^yes,  much  more  so  than  I  want  to 
be  1 "  muttered  Otto,  as  he  went  off  to  the 
lady  liis  wife  had  pointed  out  to  him. 

"I  saw  Arthur  just  now,"  Captain 
Lawson  was  saying,  as  he  and  Alice  passed 
on  together.  "  He  was  dancing  with  that 
awfully  pretty  girl — ^I  forget  what  her 
name  is." 

**  Miss  Farrant.  Do  you  admire  her  so 
much)" 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Nagent,  yes.  Most  awf  ally 
pretty.    Sach  stunning  hair  and  eyes  1 " 

Mrs.  Otto  Nugent  teoked  frankly  con- 
temptuous. She  took  no  trouble  to  hide 
this  evident  feelbg,  at  tixe  risk  of  being 
set  down,  in  a  man's  fashion,  as  jealous  of 
another  woman's  superior  good  looks.  She 
was  very  angry  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  and  out  of  patience  with  Poppy  and 
her  blind  romance.  "We  shall  have  a 
scrimmage  before  the  end  of  all  this,"  she 
prophesied  to  herself.  "Arthur  is  really 
too  bad.  Everybody  will  begin  to  notice 
how  he  runs  after  that  girl." 

To  Odptain  L%wson  she  contented  her- 
self with  some  general  remarks  on  different 


kinis  of  beauty.  She  declared  that  a 
mere  pretty  face  was  nothing — worse  than 
nothing — ^because  it  simply  made  a  fool 
of  the  person  who  possessed  it  and  of 
other  people  too.  She  talked  of  race,  of 
breeding,  of  air,  of  charm,  of  distinction, 
and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  Miss 
Farrant  could  not  possibly,  from  the 
absence  of  this  thing  and  the  other,  have 
any  real  right  to  be  admired. 

Captain  Lawson  listened  and  grinned. 
He  was  afraid  to  contradict  her,  feeling 
that  she  was  one  of  those  sharp  little 
women  who  always  have  the  best  of  it, 
and  that  argument  might  plonge  him  into 
confessing  tastes  which  were  evidently 
low.  But  he  secretly  resolved  that  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Nagent  he  would  dance  with 
that  lovely  girl  by-and-bye. 

So  the  evening  drifted  on,  and  every- 
body, with  a  few  exceptions,  found  it 
delightful  After  supper  the  dancing  went 
on  with  renewed  spirit.  Those  among 
Miss  Latimer's  guests  who  were  naturally 
most  stiff  and  conventional,  most  lazy  and 
indifferent,  found  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  whole  scene  irresistible.  The 
smartest  yoang  men,  the  most  modem 
girb,  forgot  themselves  for  once,  and  were 
carried  away  by  pure  enjoyment  as  much 
as  their  more  impressionable  elders.  There 
was  something  in  Poppy's  dance  like  an 
old-fashioned  Christmas  party  of  fifty 
years  ago.  What  this  something  was,  and 
how  it  came,  would  ba  difficult  to  telL  It 
may  have  been  the  coriously  unmodem 
ways  and  disposition  of  Poppy  herself. 
The  spirit  of  her  unconscious  simplicity 
ruled  over  her  house  and  everybody  in  it 
— everybody,  that  b,  who  was  not  too 
selfish  or  too  preoccopied  to  feel  the  happy 
influence. 

Bat  a  few  people,  and  those  the  nearest 
to  Poppy,  had  anxieties  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Cantillon  saw  plainly  that  Miss  Fanny 
Latimer  was  troubled  about  something; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  fint 
time  since  their  engagement  she  avoided 
him  a  little ;  at  least,  she  put  him  off  with 
some  foolish  answer  when  he  asked  in 
tender  confidence  whether  anything  had 
happened  to  worry  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Henry ! "  she  said  in  her 
quick  way.  "My  gown  is  ugly— don't 
you  think  sot  And  Arch  came  and 
plagued  me  dreadfully  when  I  wanted  to 
come  down  early  before  dinner.  It  was 
enough  to  annoy  anybody,  I  assure  you." 

"  My  dear  1  Your  gown  ugly  !  I  never 
saw  you  look  more  chariodDg.    Bat  that 
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was  unpardonable  of  Arch.  Some  of  her 
arrangements  wrong  1  Well|  they  were 
soon  set  righfc  I  never  knew  anything 
go  off  so  smoothly." 

"  So  glad  yon  think  so.  Bat  I  mast  not 
talk  to  yoa  now.  Something  else  to  do, 
isn't  there  t    GU)od-bye." 

It  was  startling  to  be  dismissed  so 
decidedly.  The  Sector  knew  Fanny  was 
rfffht,  of  coarse,  bat  he  was  a  little  hart 
all  the  sama  He  sat  down  in  a  comer,  and 
watched  her  black  skirts  sweeping  away. 

He  did  not  go  mach  into  the  niJl-room 
that  nfghi  The  made  pleased  him  better 
at  a  distance;  the  swimmfaig,  cirdine 
figores  on  the  shining  floor  made  him  feel 
a  little  giddy.  Like  a  good  many  otiier 
older  people,  he  moved  aboat  and  foand 
amasement  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
billiard-room,  the  library.  He  talked  to 
everybody  he  knew,  watched  the  doors 
in  a  generally  vain  hope  that  Fanny  might 
appear  in  them,  stUed  a  good  many 
yawns,  and  once  or  twice  desperately  took 
np  a  book.  Among  his  thoughts  were  some 
that  regretted  Geoffrey  Thome's  absence. 

"And  I,  the  parish  priest,  peorfectly 
useless  here — ^why  am  I  not  sitting  by 
tiiat  old  man's  bed,  instead  of  a  yoang 
fellow  who  ought  to  be  dancing  t " 

Then  somebody  asked  him  U>  take  some 
lady  in  to  sapper,  and  he  became  conscious 
that  there  were  duties  here,  even  for  him. 
This  lady,  unknown  to  him  before,  thought 
the  Bector  of  Bryans  was  tiie  most  de- 
lightful man  she  had  ever  met  in  her  life. 

Supper  was  not  long  over,  and  tihe 
dancing  was  jast  begimSng  again,  when 
Captain  Lawaon  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  were 
even  more  intimate  with  each  other  than 
with  Arthur  Nueentt  met  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  both  deliberately  setting  forth 
to  daim  their  partners. 

"Johnny,"  said  young  Scott,  who  was 
long-eared  and  a  gossip,  *'  do  you  wish  you 
were  Arthur  t " 

*'  Not  for  all  this  —  no.  Shouldn't 
mind  being  him  to-night,  for  Miss  Farrant 
has  not  a  single  dance  to  give  me,  and  I'm 
sure  he  has  danced  with  her  half-a-dozen 
times  already." 

<<  Tea,  I  know.  I  don't  think  he  ought," 

said  Scott 

"  I  suppose  nobody  cares.    Miss  Latimer 

would  never ** 

Scott,  more  cautious,  made  him  a  sign, 
and  went  on  in  a  lower  tone  : 

"I  don't  wonder  at  him,  but  it  is  a 
little  too  strong.  Did  you  see  them  go 
out  of  the  room  just  now  I — for  this  waltz. 


I  suppose.  He  can  do  what  he  likes,  of 
course,  lucky  beggar — but  I  saw  Miss 
Latimer  looUng  at  him ^" 

"You  did  I" 

'^  The  aunt,  I  mean — ^not  the  niece." 

"  Ah  1  she's  too  sublime." 

«  Well,  he  oughtn't  to  do  it  That  sort 
of  conspicuousness — and  it's  not  polite  to 
other  people.    Besides,  it's  selfish." 

*'  Miss  Farranf s  engaged,"  said  Lawson. 

"  I  know  she  is,  to  some  artist  feUow. 
Pity  he  is  not  here  to  look  after  her." 

<<So  it  is,"  Captain  Lawson  replied 
heartily ;  and  they  proceeded  slowly  to 
mount  the  stairs. 

Then  a  curtain  moved,  close  to  where 
they  had  been  speaUng.  It  covered  one 
of  the  doors  leading  into  the  library, 
which  had  been  open  behind  It,  and  very 
slowly,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  become 
afflicted  with  old  age,  Jibs.  Nugent  ad- 
vanced into  the  hall.  Her  fine  eyes  flashed 
as  she  looked  up  the  low  flight  of  steps, 
and  saw  the  two  young  officers  about  to 
turn  into  the  ball-room.  Arthur's  friends  1 
Fools !    And  what  was  he  t 

Mrs.  Nagent's  enjoyment^  that  evenings 
had  certainly  been  less  than  that  of  any- 
body else.  She  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  irritation  against  Arthur  the  day 
before.  He  had  resented  it,  much  more 
than  he  usually  did,  though  to  other 
people  his  manner  had  been  aQ  sweetness. 
But  to-day  again  he  had  been  cold  and 
distant  with  her,  and  tiiere  was  about  him 
a  kind  of.  suppressed  excitement,  too, 
which  gave  her  an  additional  feeling  of 
vague  uneasiness.  And  nobody  had 
patched  him  through  the  evening  with 
more  than  his  mouer^s  keenness.  His 
evident  attention  to  Maggie  Farrant  had 
at  first  merely  surprised  her  a  little. 

After  he  had  danced  with  her  a  second 
time,  she  snatched  an  opportunity  and  odd 
a  word  of  remonstrance.  "No  necessity  to 
be  too  good-natured — the  gurl  has  plenty 
of  her  own  sort  of  peopla"  He  hudly 
answered,  but  she  just  caught,  **  Poppy 
asked  me  to  dance  with  her."  Then,  as 
nobody  knew  better  than  his  mother — 
though  she  was  wrong  in  thinking  herself 
the  only  person  who  knew — ^as  the  ball 
went  on,  wough  Arthur  had  to  dance  with 
other  people^  though  he  danced  of  coarse 
with  Poppy  now  and  then,  it  was  all 
an  impatient,  huirled  affair  till  he  was 
free  to  find  himself  by  Maggie's  side  again. 
And  the  look  with  which  she  received 
him  1  This  was  nothing  new,  evidently ; 
but  to  Mrs.   Nugent  It  was  an  extreme 
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rarprUe  tnd  diipleMture.  That  Arthur 
shoold  flirt  so  nnbliuhingly  within  the 
walla  of  Bi7an8  Court  itself;  that  ttiis 
third-rate  gld  shoidd  be  on  sneh  terms 
with  him — and  yet  that  neither  Poppy 
nor  any  one  else  should  see  what  was 
going  on ! 

Mrs.  Nugent  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  restraining  herself,  in  t^ing  agreeable  to 
the  other  guests  and  keeping  a  calm  coun- 
tenanoei  She  would  willingly  have  turned 
Maggb  out  of  the  Oourt  into  the  snow, 
and  sent  Arthur  to  his  room  like  a  naughty 
ehild.  But  she  had  sufficient  self-command 
to  know  that  her  son's  salvation,  in  a 
worldly  pobit  of  view,  depended  on  her 
management  of  the  situation.  She  blessed 
the  stupidity  of  Poppy,  of  everybody  who 
saw  nothing.  She  had  no  idea  that 
the  state  of  things  had  forcibly  struck  any 
one  but  herself,  who  knew  Axthur  so  well 
and  could  read  his  real  feelings,  till  she 
paused  inside  that  curtained  door,  hearing 
the  two  young  men's  voices,  and  made  out 
that  even  they,  with  their  small  amount  of 
wisdom,  were  blambg  him. 

"Arthur  is  mad,"  she  said  to  herseU. 
''  Has  he  deceived  me  all  this  time  t  What 
am  I  to  do!" 

She  found  no  answer  to  this  question. 
She  walked  delibmitely  upstairs  and  in  at 
the  door  of  the  ball-room.  It  was  not 
quite  so  fiill  now,  and  she  could  plainly 
see  the  couples  who  were  dancing  to  the 
swingof  the  mostmuslcal  of  waltzes.  Arthur 
and  Maggie  were  not  among  tiiem. 

At  the  other  end  of  &e  room  Mrs. 
Nugent  saw  Poppy  dancing  again  with 
Lord  Stanbury. 

"There  would  have  been  a  match  for 
her  1 "  thought  Arthur's  mother  with  a  pang 
of  real  remorse. 

She  sat  down  near  the  door,  for  her 
strength  seemed  to  fail.  Her  face  was 
flushed  mih  anger  and  perplexity.  What, 
she  asked  herself,  was  to  be  done  with  a 
voung  man  who  had  so  evidently  tdten 
leave  of  his  senses  t  She  tried  to  think, 
to  decide  what  she  had  better  do. 

After  a  few  moments,  to  her  great 
reUef^  she  saw  Otto  with  a  group  of  people 
a  Uttle  way  off.  He  looked  round,  and  a 
slight  sign  brought  him  instantly  to  her 
side.  She  felt  that  this  terrible  annoyance 
could  not  be  borne  quite  alone,  and  that 
Otto,  of  course,  was  the  person  to  be 
confided  in. 

y  Do  you  want  anything,  mother  t "  he 
said,  looking  at  her  anxiously. 

Mrs.*  Nugent  was  very  handsome  that 


evemng,  in  velvet  and  beautiful  old  lace, 
but  she  had  not  her  uaual  agreeable  calm- 
ness. Arthur's  prank  the  day  before  had 
tried  her  patience  a  good  deal.  Otto 
knew  that,  and  now  he  saw,  as  he  watched 
her  colour  change  and  her  hands  tremble, 
that  something  more  and  worse  was  on  her 
mind.    He  guessed  instantly  what  it  was. 

''Don't  let  anybody  hear,"  she  said, 
glancing  nervously  round  as  she  spoke  to 
him.    <*  Where  is  your  brother  t " 

•'  I  don't  see  him " 

*<  Nor  do  I,"  she  said  impatiently.  *'  But 
I  want  to  know  where  he  is.  What  is  he 
doing.  Otto  t  I  have  been  watching  him 
to-night  with — with  absolute  astonishment. 
He  has  forgotten  himself  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.  Have  you  noticed! 
Do  you  know  what  I  mean  1 " 

**Yen;  1  know  what  you  mean.  It's 
nothing  very  new,  you  know,  mother. 
Certainly  to-night  he  seems  rather  crasy 
on  the  subject  But  I  don't  tUnk  he 
Is  fool  enough  to  cut  his  own  throat." 

*'  Good  heavens  1  And  may  I  ask  how 
long  this  has  been  going  on  t  And  you  In 
his  confidence !  And  does  the  whole 
county  talk  as  I  heard  Mr.  Scott  and 
OaptaJn  Lawson  talking  just  now  t  And 
only  I,  and  that  poor  Poppy  and  her 
people,  to  be  ignorant  1  Tdl  me  at  once 
all  you  know,  and  how  long  this  has  been 
going  on.  You  will  bear  me  witness, 
Otto,  that  I  always  disliked  that  girl  1 " 

•<  I  don't  think  it  Is  altogether  the  girl's 
fanlt ^" 

*' Nonsense,  it  is  always  a  woman's 
fault  I  And  in  this  case,  with  all  Popp/s 
extraordinary  kindness — which  I  dways 
thought  ridiculous — ^I  call  it  scandalous. 
Arthur  is  an  Uiot,  but  she " 

<<  Look  here,"  said  Otto,  « I  think  you 
are  rather  needlessly  disturbed,  you  know. 
I  don't  believe  the  county  talks  at  all 
Lawson  and  Scott  are  not  worth  consider- 
ing. Nobody  actually  knows  anything, 
except  Alice  and  myself." 

'^  But  tell  me  how  long ^ 

**  Suppose  we  go  down  into  the  library 
for  a  few  minutes.  We  may  come  across 
Arthur,  and  a  word  from  you  might  keep 
him  in  order  for  tiie  rest  of  (he  evening. 
And  I  can't  tell  you  In  pubHc,  like  this." 

Mrs.  Nugent  was  ready  to  go  with  him. 
As  they  went  downstairs,  he  tried  to  say 
all  the  cslming  and  pacifying  things  he 
could  think  of,  having  no  wish  for  a  scene, 
and  being  uncomfortably  conscious  tiiat  in 
her  present  mood  his  mother  was  almost 
capable  of  making  one. 
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They  went  into  the  library  by  the 
curtained  door  near  the  foot  of  the  etaim 
In  the  large,  ahadowy  room,  its  walls  lined 
with  bookcases,  there  was  only  the  soft 
light  of  the  6te  and  one  lamp.  A  great 
screen  stretched  across  between  the  fire 
and  the  door,  and  behind  that  screen  was 
a  sqnare  nest  of  warmth  and  comfort,  lib. 
Oantillon's  fayoorite  spot  in  the  whole 
house,  and  the  scene  of  many  happy  talkS| 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  between  hun  and 
Miss  Fanny  Latimer.  Obto  thought  of  the 
large  sofa  there  as  a  good  place  for  his 
mother  to  rest  in,  while  he  gave  her  his 
own  views  on  Arthur's  foolish  behaviour. 

But  as  they  stepped  in  upon  the  soft 
carpeti  he  suddenly  turned  to  her  and 
maae  a  sign  of  silence.  For  a  moment  or 
two  they  stood  together,  breathless,  inside 
the  door,  which  not  being  really  shut,  had 
opened  itself  noiselessly. 

There  were  voices  talking  inside  the 
screen. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Arthur — ^the  rash  young 
man  did  not  even  trouble  himself  to  speak 
in  a  whisper — **  if  you  will  go  away  with 
me  to-night,  I'll  marry  you  to-morrow." 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  very 
wicked  t"  said  a  soft,  sweet  voice  in 
answer. 

Mrs.  Nugent  had  started  when  Arthur 
spoke,  and  turned  a  white  face  to  Otta 
He  caught  her  hand  and  held  it  fast. 
"  One  minute,"  he  breathed  in  her  ear. 
"I  dare  say — ^but  who  makes  me  sot 
Maggie,  I  love  you  so  that  I  shall  go  mad, 
and  you  won't  even  look  or  listen." 

*'rve  looked  and  listened  enough,"  the 
girl  said.  "  And  we  have  had  one  happy 
evening,  though  we  both  deserve  to  be 
miserable.  It's  over  now — and  if  you 
can'c  talk  sense,  please  order  the  fly  and 
let  me  go  home." 

''I  can't  let  you  go— I  can't  You 
belong  to  me." 

"I  do  not  belong  to  you — and  you 
must  let  me  go— Arthur." 

Mrs.  Nugent  could  bear  this  no  longer, 
and  even  Otto  felt  his  face  burn.  He  was 
ashamed  of  listening,  treasonous  and  un- 
authorised as  this  unhappy  love-makinff 
might  be.  When  his  mother  snatched 
her  hand  from  his  and  moved  quickly 
forward,  he  would  have  escaped  through 
the  door  behind  him,  but  for  the  fear  of 
leaving  her  alone  with  those  twa     She 


might  say  or  do  something  which  would 
muEe  the  mischief  irreparaUe. 

Instead  of  escaping,  therefore.  Otto  with 
great  presence  of  mind  flung  a  chair 
against  a  table;  and  thus,  when  Mrs. 
Nugent  arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the 
screen,  Arthur  and  Maggie  were  standing 
up  side  by  side  facing  her. 

That  was  an  awful  moment,  for  Mrs. 
Nugent  could  not  speak;  she  only  stood 
and  stared  at  them. 

After  the  first  instant  of  waiting,  Arthur 
made  a  movement  to  put  his  arm  round 
Maggie  and  draw  her  close  to  him.  But 
she  would  not  allow  this. 

''I  am  going,"  she  said  under  her 
breath;  and  without  looking  at  either  the 
mother  or  son  she  walked  quickly  out  past 
Otto,  who  gazed  at  her  rather  helplessly. 

He  had  never  imagined  that  a  girl  like 

MM|gie  could  look  so  splendidly  beautif  uL 

Her  hand  was  on  the  door,  but  she 

turned  round  and  beckoned  to  him.    He 

followed  her  into  the  haU. 

« Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  find 
somebody  and  order  my  fly,  Mr.  Nugent!" 
she  said,  with  a  curious  litUe  air  of  dignity. 
"And  don't  think  too  much  about  thatb 
If  s  nothing.  He  will  lorget,  you  know. 
I  will  never  see  him  again,  if  I  can  help 
it  Don't  spoil  anybody's  happiness  because 
of  me." 

Otto  could  not  speak.  Somehow,  though 
the  girl's  manner  and  words,  and  the  white 
desperation  of  her  face,  were  a  little 
theatrical,  he  could  not  help  admiring  her. 
He  thought  she  was  probably  sincere,  and 
that  his  fool  of  a  brother  was  most  to 
blame  for  the  whole  unfortunate  business. 
But  he  also  thought,  at  that  moment,  that 
Arthur  had  succeeded  in  ruining  his  own 
prospects.  It  really  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
could  marry  Porphyria  Latimer  now. 

Otto  behaved  kindly  and  well  He  did 
not  go  back  to  look  for  his  mother  till  he 
had  seen  Miss  Farrant.  safely  off  home, 
and  wished  her  good  ni^ht  with  the 
politeness  due  to  Poppy's  friend.  He  even 
composed  a  speech  for  Poppy,  to  explidn 
that  Miss  Farrant  was  anxious  about  her 
grandfather,  and  had  therefore  thought  it 
beat  to  leave  directly  after  supper,  without 
coming  back  to  the  ball-room. 

Then,  strolling  back  to  the  library  with 
his  cool  and  superior  air,  Otto  wished  for 
Alice,  and  wondered  what  she  would  say. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  long  iul*r»;  jooruey  from  Puis  to 
NIco  wu  neulf  over.  The  puBenger*, 
j'adtd  and  tired  out,  for  the  most  psrt,  alter 
K  DJght  in  the  triUD,  were  beglnniog  to 
Tonse  to  a  l&ngnid  interest  in  the  landsospe ; 
to  become  awue  that  dawn  and  the  un- 
eomfoitable  and  nnfuoUiar  early  day  had 
soma  time  dnce  given  plaee  to  a  fuller  and 
matorer  light ;  and  to  oonsalt  their  watches, 
reminding  themselves — or  one  another,  ai 
the  case  might  be — that  thejr  were  due  at 
Nice  at  twelve- fifteen.  The  passengers 
were  not  nameroar.  The  train  had  left 
Parts  at  an  nncomfortable  hoar,  and  only 
pressiDg  necessity,  or  complete  indifference 
as  to  the  boundary  line  dividing  night 
from  day,  conld  have  induced  a  traveller 
to  avul  himself  of  its  departure. 

Alone  in  one  of  the  first-class  carriages 
was  a  passenger  who  had  accepted  the 
aitnatlat)  with  the  moat  matter-of-fact 
Indifienooe  from  first  to  laet  He  had 
made  his  irrangementa  for  the  night,  with 
the  ikQl  and  deliberation  of  an  ex- 
perienced traveller;  and  as  the  morning 
advanced  he  had  composed  himself,  as 
oomfortably  as  circumstances  permitted,  io 
a  comer  of  his  carriage,  now  and  then 
casting  a  keen,  comprehensive  glance  at 
the  country  throngh  which  he  was  being 
carried.  These  glances,  however,  were 
evidently  IniUncbive  and  almost  uncon- 
iclons.  For  the  most  part  he  gazed 
straight  before  lum  with  a  preoccupied 
frown  and  a  grave  and  anxloos  ezpreuion 


in  marked  costraat  with  his  physical 
impertnrbabillty.  He  was  a  man  of 
apparently  three  or  foar-and -thirty ;  tall ; 
rather  lean  than  thin ;  and  very  mosoDlar- 
looking.  Hie  face,  and  the  right  hand 
from  which  he  haii  polled  off  the  glove, 
were  bronzed  a  deep  red-brown,  and  he 
wore  a  long  brown  beard ;  but  he  was  not 
otherwise  remarkable-looking.  His  eyes, 
indeed,  were  very  keen  and  steady,  but 
the  rest  of  his  face  conveyed  the  Impression 
that  they  owed  these  chartcteiistica  ratlier 
to  trained  habits  of  material  observation 
than  to  general  intetlectaal  depths ;  the 
mouth  was  firm  and  strong,  bat  neither 
sensitive  nor  sympathetic,  and  the  etralght, 
well-cat  nose  was  aa  distinctly  too  thin  as 
the  rather  high  forehead  was  too  narrow. 
On  a  moch-wom  trarelllng-bag  on  the  seat 
beside  him,  was  the  name  Dennis  Fal- 
coner. 

The  train  stomed  slowly  into  the 
static  n  at  Nice  at  last ;  the  traveller 
stepped  out  on  to  the  platform,  and  the 
shade  of  grave  preoccapatlon  which  had 
toacbed  him  seemed  to  descend  on  him 
more  heavily  and  all-absorbingly  as  he 
did  so.  He  was  walking  down  the  platform, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  quick  exclama- 
tion from  a  little  wiry  man  with  a  shrewd, 
clever  face  who  had  just  come  into  the 
station. 

"Fdlconer,  as  I'm  alive,"  be  cried. 
"  Well  met,  my  boy  ! " 

The  gravity  of  the  younger  man'<s 
face  rolazed  for  the  moment  into  a  smile  of 
well-pleaaed  astonishment. 

"Dr.  Aston!"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  I 
was  thinking  of  looking  yon  np  In  Lon- 
don I     I'd  no  idea  yon  were  abroad  I " 

The  other  man  laughed,  a  very  pleasant, 
jovial  laugh. 
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''I'm  taking  a  holiday/'  he  said.  ''I 
don't  know  that  I'^e  any  particular  right 
to  it,  bat  I  don't  know  these  places,  and 
I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  should  like 
to  have  a  look  at  a  Carnival  in  Nice.  And 
you,  my  boyt  Just  back  from  Africa, 
you  are,  I  know.  You've  come  for  the 
Carnival  by  way  of  a  change,  eh  f " 

Falconer's  face  altered. 

"Not"  he  said  gravely,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  restraint  ''  I've  not  come  for 
pleasure.  Very  much  the  reverse,  I'm 
sorry  to  say." 

He  paused,  apparently  intending  to  say 
no  more  on  the  subject.  Bat  the  keen, 
kindly  interest  in  his  hearer's  facCi  or 
something  magnetic  about  the  man,  in- 
fluenced him  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  the  facte  about 
this  bank  business  are  known  here  yet," 
he  said,  *'  but  if  they  are  you'll  understand, 
Aston,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  and  my  old 
uncle  are  the  only  male  relations  of  WUiiam 
Bomayne's  wife." 

A  quick  flash  of  grave  intelligence 
passed  across  Dr.  Aston's  face.  He  hesi- 
tated, and  glanced  dubiously  at  the  younger 
man. 

'*When  did  you  leave  London  t"  he 
said  abruptly. 

''  Yesterday  morning,"  was  the  somewhat 
surprised  reply. 

''  You've  come  in  good  time,  my  boy," 
said  Dr.  Aston  very  gravely.  ''libs. 
Bomayne  wants  a  relation  with  her  if  ever 
she  did  in  her  life.  Was  her  hnsbcbd 
ever  a  friend  of  yours,  Dennis ! " 

**  I  have  never  met  him.  I  know  very 
little  even  of  his  wife.  What  is  it, 
doctor!" 

"William  Romayne  shot  himself  yester- 
day morning ! " 

A  short,  sharp  exclamation  broke  from 
Falconer,  and  then  there  was  a  moment's 
toUd  silence  between  the  two  men  as  the 
sudden,  unspeakable  horror  in  Falconer's 
faoe  resolved  itself  into  a  shocked,  almost 
awestruck  gravity. 

"I  am  thankful  to  have  met  you,"  he 
said  at  last  in  a  low,  stem  voice ;  ''  and 
I  am  more  than  thankful  that  I  came." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  as 
though  what  he  had  heard  impelled  him 
to  so  on  his  way,  and  Dr.  Aston  wrung  it 
with  warm  sjrmpathy. 

•<  We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said.  "  Let 
me  know  if  I  can  m  of  any  use.  I  am 
staying  at  the  'Frangais.'" 

Grave  and  stem,  but  not  apparently 
shaken  or  rendered  nervous  by  the  news 


he  had  heard,  or  by  the  prospect  of  the 
meeting  before  him,  as  a  sympathetic  or 
emotional  man  must  have  been,  Dennis 
Falconer  strode  out  of  the  station.  Grave 
and  stem  he  reached  his  destination,  and 
enquired  for  Mrs.  Bomayna  Els  question 
was  answered  by  the  proprietor  himself, 
supplemented  by  half-audible  ejaculations 
from  attendant  waiters,  in  a  tone  in  which 
sympathetic  interest,  familiarity,  and  even 
a  certain  amount  of  resentment  were  hiex- 
trioably  blended. 

Monsieur  would  see  Madame  Bomayne 
— "  cette  pauvre  madame,"  of  a  demeanour 
so  beautiful,  yes,  even  in  tiiese  frightful 
circumstances,  so  beautiful  and  so  dis- 
tinguished t  Monsieur  had  but  just  arrived 
from  England — ^monsieur  had  then  perhaps 
not  heard!  Monsieur  was  aware!  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  madame!  Monsieur 
would  then  doubUess  appreciate  the  so 
great  inconvenience  occasioned,  the  hardly- 
to-be-reckoned  damage  sustained  by  one 
of  the  first  hotels  in  Nice  by  the  event! 
Monsieur  would  see  madame  at  once! 
But  yes,  madame  was  visibla  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  monsieur  with  her  even  now — 
an  English  monsieur   from  the  English 

Scotland  Yard.      Ubdame  had  sent 

But  monsieur  was  indeed  in  haste. 

Monsieur  left  no  possibility  of  doubt  on 
that  score.  The  waiter,  told  off  by  a  wave 
of  the  proprietor's  hand  on  the  vigorous 
demonstration  to  that  effect  evoked  by  the 
mention  of  the  monsieur  from  Scotiand 
Yard,  had  to  hasten  his  usual  pace  con- 
siderably to  keep  ahead  of  those  quick, 
firm  footsteps,  and  it  was  almost  breath- 
lessly that  he  at  last  threw  open  a  door  at 
the  end  of  a  long  oorridor. 

'*Mr.  Bomayne's  name  Is  public  pro- 
perty in  connection  with  the  affair,  then, 
in  London,  since  yesterday  momine  !  " 

The  words,  spoken  In  a  hard,  tliln, 
woman's  voice,  came  to  Falconer's  ear  as 
the  door  opened;  and  the  waiter's  an- 
nouncement^ "A  kinsman  of  madame," 
passed  unheeded  as  he  moved  hastily 
forward  into  the  room. 

It  was  a  small  private  sitting-room, 
evidently  by  no  means  the  best  in  tiie 
hotel.  With  his  back  to  the  door  stood  a 
young  man  in  an  attitude  of  profes- 
sional calm,  which  was  rather  belied  by  a 
certain  nervous  fingering  of  the  hat 
he  held,  which  seemed  to  say  that  he 
found  his  position  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing one.  Facing  him,  and  indirectiy 
facing  the  door,  stood  Mrs.  Bomayne. 

She  was  dressed  in  black  from  head  to 
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fool,  bat  tho  gown  she  wore  was  one  that 
she  had  had  in  her  wardrobe — very 
fashionably  made,  with  no  trace  of  mourn- 
ing about  it  other  than  its  hue. 

Emphasized,  perhaps,  by  the  incongruity 
of  her  conventional  smartness,  but  a 
result  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  in- 
dependent of  any  such  emphasis,  all  the 
more  salient  points  of  her  demeanour  of 
the  day  before  seemed  to  be  accentuated 
ioto  luodnesa.  Her  perfect  self-possession, 
at  she  faced  the  youug  man  before  her — it 
was  the  man  she  had  noticed  on  the  pre- 
vious morning  questioning  the  waiter — was 
hard ;  her  perfect  freedom  from  any  touch 
of  emotion  or  agitation  was  hard;  her 
face,  a  little  shai^iened  and  liaggard,  and 
reddened  slightly  about  the  eyelids,  ap- 
parently rather  from  want  of  sleep  than 
from  tears,  was  very  hard;  her  eyes, 
brighter  than  usual,  and  her  rather  thin 
mouth,  were  eloquent  of  bitterness  rather 
than  deaolatI(m  of  snirit. 

She  turned  quiduy  towards  the  door  as 
Falconer  entered,  and  looked  at  him  for  an 
instant  with  an  unreoognising  stare.  Then, 
as  he  advanced  to  her  without  speaking, 
and  with  outetretched  hand,  somethiug 
that  was  almost  a  spasm  of  comprehension 
passed  across  her  face,  settling  mto  a  stiff 
little  sodeW  smile.' 

"<  It  is  Dennis  Fdconer,  isn't  it  t "  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  "I 
ought  to  have  known  you  at  once.  I  am 
very  elad  to  see  you." 

"My  undo  thought We  decided 

yesterday  morning " 

Dennis  Falconer  hesitated  and  stopped. 
He  was  thrown  out  of  his  reckoniog, 
taken  hopelessly  aback,  as  it  were,  by 
something  so  entirelv  unlike  what  he  had 
expected  as  was  her  whole  bearing; 
though,  indeed,  he  had  been  quite  un- 
conscious of  expecting  any  thiug.  But  Mrs. 
Bomayne  remained  completely  mistress  of 
the  sitaatl<m. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  with 
the  same  hud  composure.  **  It  was  very 
kind  ot  my  uncle."  She  hesitatec^ 
hardly  perceptibly,  and  then  aaid,  the 
linee  about  her  mouth  growing  more  bitter, 
"  You  have  heard  t " 

Falconer  bowed  Us  head  in  assent,  and 
she  turned  toward  the  young  man,  who 
bad  drawn  a  little  apart  during  this 
colloquy.  ^*ThIs  gentleman  comes  from 
Scotland  Yard,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  go  into  matters  with 
him.  I  do  not  understand  business  or 
legal  details.    Mr.  Falconer  will  represent 


me,"  she  added  to  the  young  man,  who 
bowed  with  an  alacrity  that  suggested,  as 
did  his  glance  at  Falconer,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  conferring  with  a  man  rather  than  a 
woman  was  a  distinct  relief  to  him.  Then, 
before  Falconer's  not  very  rapid  mind  had 
adjusted  itself  to  the  situatioD,  she  had 
bowed  slightly  to  the  young  man  and  left 
the  room. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Thrbe  days  before,  the  name  of  William 
Bomayne  had  been  widely  known  and 
respected  throughout  Europe  as  the  name 
of  a  successful  and  distiDgdshed  financier. 
Now,  it  was  the  centre  of  a  nine-days' 
wonder  as  the  name  of  a  master  swindler, 
detected. 

A  bank,  established  in  London  within 
the  last  twelve  months  in  connection 
with  a  company  ofbrine  an  exceptionally 
high  rate  of  interest,  had  suddenly  sus- 
pended payment.  The  circumstances  were 
so  ordinary,  and  the  explanation  offered  so 
plausible,  that  at  first  no  suspicion  of  under- 
hand dealings  presented  itself.  It  was  in 
connection  wi^  the  first  whispers — which 
ran  like  wildfire  through  financial  London 
— of  something  beneath  the  surface  that 
it  first  became  known  that  William 
Romayne  had  some  connection,  as  yet 
undefined  by  rumour,  with  the  bank  in 
question ;  a  fact  hitherto  quite  unknown. 
The  whisper  grew  with  rapidity  which 
was  almost  incredible  even  to  the  whb- 
perers,  into  a  definite  and  authentic  shout 
of  accusation;  and  with  the  exposure. of 
an  outline  of  such  daring  and  ingenious 
fraud  as  had  not  been  perpetrated  for 
many  a  day,  another  fact  had  become 
public  property.  The  es^osure  had  been 
brought  about  by  an  mcredibly  short- 
sighted blunder  on  the  part  of  t^e  master 
T^A  by  which  the  whole  affair  had  been 
conceived.  William  Bomayne's  was  the 
master  ndnd,  and  William  Bomayne,  in 
trybg  to  overreach  alike  Ids  dupes  and 
his  confederates,  had  overreached  him- 
self. His  own  hand  had  created  the 
clue  which  had  led  eventually  to  tiie  ruin 
of  the  scheme  he  had  originated.  His 
death,  with  the  news  of  which  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  was  ringing  only  a  few 
hours  after  it  was  known  in  Nice,  was  the 
forfeit  paid  by  a  strong  nature  to  wUch 
success  In  all  its  undertakings  was  the 
very  salt  of  Ufa 

Mrs.  Bomayne,  on  leavhg  the  sitting* 
room,  passed  along  the  passages  to  her 
own    room — not   that    which    she   had 
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entered  twenty- four  honn  befoie  to  consalt 
with  her  hn&basd  as  to  the  pleasure  expe- 
dition of  the  afternoon — her  face  and 
manner  alterfbg  not  at  aU.  Her  com- 
posure was  evidently  neither  foiced  nor 
unreal  The  emotion  created  in  her  by 
the  tragic  circumstances  through  which 
she  was  living  was  obviously  not  the 
heartbroken  shame  and  despair  naturally 
to  be  attributed  to  a  wife  so  situated,  but 
a  bitter  and  burning  resentment.  Had 
William  Bomayne  passed  away  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  by  any 
violent  accident,  his  widow  would  have 
mourned  him  with  conventional  laments- 
tton  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  genuine 
regret.  He  had  committed  suicide ;  had 
committed  suicide,  as  the  letter  lying  by 
his  side  revealed  to  his  wife  even  ^hile  she 
hardly  realised  that  he  was  indeed  dead, 
as  his  only  way  of  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  fraud  on  the  brink  of  detection, 
and  his  wife's  attitude  to  his  memory 
under  these  circumstances  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  character  of  their  married 
life. 

Heimia  Stilling  at  nineteen  had  been 
a  pretty,  practical,  matterof-fact  giil,  with 
her  rather  shallow  nature  somewhat 
prematurely  matured.  She  had  been  an 
orphan  from  her  babyhood,  and  having 
no  near  relations  in  England,  her  nineteen 
years  of  life  had  been  lived  under  more 
varied  auspices,  resulting  in  more  desultory 
education,  moral  as  well  as  mental,  than 
was  good  for  her.  The  most  impression- 
able of  those  yearp,  however — those  from 
fourteen  to  nineteen — had  been  passed 
with  connections  of  her  mother's,  young  and 
wealthy  society  women,  with  no  ideas 
beyond  society  life,  and  with  little  per- 
ceptible principle  but  that  of  sccial 
expediency.  Hermia  was  just  nineteen, 
just  out,  and  taking  to  the  life  before  her 
with  the  ease  and  zest  of  a  born  wcman 
of  the  world,  when  one  of  these  ladies  died, 
and  the  other  mairfed  and  went  away 
to  Ameiica  with  her  husband.  At  this 
juncture  the  girl's  guardisn,  her  father's 
only  brother,  returned  from  India  to  settle 
in  London  with  his  only  child,  a  girl  two 
years  older  than  Hermia,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  his  home  must  be  also 
Hermia'p.  But  neither  old  Mr.  Falconer 
nor  his  daughter  had  the  slightest  taste 
or  capacity  for  fashionable  life,  and  before 
she  had  spent  six  months  with  them  the 
world  had  become  to  Hermia  an  insu£ferably 
dull  and  tiresome  place. 
She  had  known  William  Bomayno  in 


society.  He  was  rich,  he  was  handsome, 
and  he  was  very  popular ;  there  was  that 
indefinable  something  about  him^manner, 
magnetism,  or  tact  —  which  sometimes 
characterises  a  man  of  his  peculiar  mental 
bent;  a  man  to  whom  his  fellow-creatures 
are  only  pieces  in  a  game  of  skill,  to  be 
manipulated  at  his  pleasure;  and  which 
constitutes  a  kind  of  dominating  charm. 
He  was  not  the  less  ''somebody"  in  that 
he  was  vaguely  understood  to  be  a  business 
man  of  some  sort,  with  dealings  in  shares 
and  stocks  all  over  the  world — a  locality 
which  lent  a  picturesque  haziness  to  his 
affairs.  Consequently,  when  he  followed 
Hermia  into  her  new  life  and  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  she  passed  over  the  fact 
that  he  was  five-and-twenty  years  her 
senior,  and  consented  with  the  practical 
promptitude  of  a  nature  for  which  romance 
and  sentiment  are  not.  For  eighteen 
months  she  and  her  husband  had  lived 
in  a  large  house  in  Kensington,  entertain- 
ing and  being  entertained  through  two 
brilliant  seasons,  which  took  away  any 
giilishness  whichHermiahadeverpossessed, 
and  gave  her  qualities  which  she  admired 
Infinitely  more.  She  found  her  husband 
very  pleasant,  very  easy  to  live  with,  and 
after  the  first  six  months  quite  unexacting. 
His  business  took  him  into  the  City  every 
day  at  this  time,  though,  as  his  wife  said, 
complaisantly,  he  was  not  the  least  like 
the  ordinary  City  man;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  season  which  followed  on  the  birth 
of  their  child  he  announced  that  he  would 
have  to  spend  certainly  six  months, 
possibly  more,  in  Ameiica. 

He  showed  no  ardent  desire  to  take 
his  wife  with  him,  and  his  wife  had 
no  desire  whatever  to  go.  She  wanted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  at 
one  of  the  fashionable  health  resorts,  and 
to  winter  in  Bome.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  accordingly  made  between 
them  in  the  simplest,  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  arguing  no  shadow  of  ill-will  on 
either  side;  and  during  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  then,  husband  and 
wife  had  each  gone  his  or  her  own  way, 
living  together  when  occasion  served  for 
a  month  or  two  at  a  time,  now  in  London, 
now  in  Paris,  now  in  Bome,  and  presum- 
ably finding  the  arrangement  mutually 
satisfactory.  The  little  boy  had  been  left 
for  the  most  part  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  cousin,  Frances  Falconer.  Mrs. 
Boma}  ne  regarded  him  with  the  careless, 
half-dormant  affection  of  a  woman  to 
I  whom  her  child  owes  nothing  but  bare 
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life ;  to  whom  Its  arrival  in  the  world  haa 
been  rather  a  tiresome  interlade,  merely,  in 
her  round  of  pleamirefl  ftnd  pursuits ;  who 
has  had  no  time  since,  and  lias  seen  no 
occasion  to  make  time,  to  give  it  that  care 
which  other  people,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
could  fpye  it  qaito  as  well  as  she ;  ftnd  who 
is  waiting,  yagnely,  nntil  it  shall  be 
''grown  up,"  to  find  it  interesting. 

That  her  husband's  ''business"  had  taken 
him  in  the  course  of  those  four  years  into 
every  comer  of  the  globe  where  the 
passLg  of  m<mey  from  hand  to  hand  is 
elevated  into  a  science,  Mrs.  Bomayne 
knew;  and  with  that  fact  her  knowledge 
of  his  affairs  began  and  ended.  He  made 
her  a  handsome  aUowance ;  whenever  they 
met  she  found  him  the  same  handsome, 
rather  callous,  but  withal  f ascinatiog  man ; 
clever  with  a  cleverness  which  she  could 
appreciate  —  the  devemess  which  made 
money,  and  held  a  position  in  society — and 
she  had  asked  notUng  more  of  him.  Her 
regaid  for  him — if  regard  that  could  be 
caUed  which  was  more  truly  indifference — 
had  been  fonfided  on  appreciation  of  his 
suocesSi  Before  failure,  before  the  social 
dif  grace  which  must  be  t^e  lot  of  a  detected 
swindler  and  suidde,  it  disappeared  totally 
and  .instantaneously,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
bunung  sense  of  personal  outrage  and 
insult 

1%  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she 
left  her  room  again.  Dennis  Falconer 
received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Mrs. 
Bomayne  was  sure  that  he  must  be  tired, 
and  begged  that  he  would  not  think  of  her 
until  he  had  lunched  and  rested. 

When  she  did  reappear  she  was  in 
widow's  weeds,  and  the  contrast  between 
her  dress,  with  its  tragic  significance  of 
desolation,  and  her  face,  untouched  with 
feeling,  was  inexpressible. 

Dennis  Falconer  was  in  the  sittbg-room 
when  she  entered  it.  His  sense  of  duty 
was  largely  developed,  and  he  was  also 
keenly  sensible  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
aSisir  with  which  he  was  brought  into 
such  dose  contact  The  first  of  these 
senses  kept  him  in  waiting  in  anticipation  of 
the  appearance  of  the  woman  for  whose 
assiitance  he  was  there;  and  the  second 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  him  that  the 
pubiidty  of  the  hotel  smoking-room  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  him  under  the 
circumstances. 

He  rose  quickly  as  Mrs.  Bomayne 
came  in,  a  look  of  slight  constraint  on  his 
face. 

Dennis  Falconer  had  no  near  relation, 


and  peihaps  this  absence  of  dose  ties  to 
England  had  had  something  to  do  with 
his  adoption  of  the  life  of  a  traveller  and 
explorer  in  connection  with  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  Old  Mr.  Falconer, 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  uncle,  was  his  second 
cousin  only,  though  the  younger  man  had 
been  brought  up  to  address  him  as  uncle ; 
but  in  so  small  a  clan  dbtant  relationship 
counts  for  more  than  in  a  family  where 
first  cousins  and  brothers  and  sisters 
abound,  and  there  was  nothing  strange  to 
Dennis  Falconer  or  to  Mrs.  Bomayne  in  the 
fact  of  his  coming  to  her  support,  even 
though  they  hardly  knew  one  another. 
But  Falconer  had  been  chilled  and  even 
repelled  by  her  manner  of  the  morning, 
and  he  was  very  consdous  now  of  having 
his  cousin's  acquaintance  to  make,  and  of 
approaching  the  process  with  a  vague 
prejudice  agabst  her  in  his  mind. 

This  prejudice  was  not  dissipated  by 
her  first  words,  spoken  with  a  suavity,  some- 
what low  in  pitch,  truly,  but  with  a  tadt 
ignoring  of  the  significancu  of  their  meeting 
which  seemed  to  the  man  she  addressed — 
to  whom  sodety  life  with  its  obligations 
and  conventionalities  was  practicdly  an 
unknown  quantity — simply  jarring  and 
unsuitable. 

"  I  hope  you  are  rested ) "  she  said.  "  I 
suppose,  though,  that  to  such  a  traveller 
as  you  are,  the  journey  from  London  to 
Nice  is  nothing.  I  hear  from  Frances 
constantly  about  your  exploits,  and  she 
tells  me  that  we  are  to  expect  great  things 
of  you.  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  we 
metl" 

She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  with  a  hard 
little  smile,  and  Falconer  murmured  some- 
thbg  almost  unintelligible.  Thinking  that 
his  manner  arose  from  mere  embarrassment, 
insthict  dictated  to  her  to  set  him  at  his 
ease ;  and  with  no  faintest  comprehendon 
of  his  attitude  of  mind  she  proceeded  to 
chat  to  him  about  his  own  affairs,  asking 
him  questions  which  elicited  coherent 
answers  indeed,  but  answers  which  grew 
terser  and  sterner  until  she  thought  in* 
differently  that  her  cousin  was  a  rather 
heavy  person.  At  last  there  came  a 
pause;  a  pause  during  which  Falconer 
gazed  grimly  and  uncomfortably  at  the 
floor.  And  when  Mrs.  Bomayne  broke  it, 
it  was  with  a  different  tone  and  manner, 
hard  and  matter-of-fact 

*'  The  detective  told  you  more  than  he 
told  me,  possibly,"  she  said.  "If  there  is 
anything  more  for  me  to  hear  I  should  like 
to  heBX  it     You  had  better,  I  think,  read 
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this  letter.     Mr.  Bomayne   received   it 
yeaterday  momiDg." 

She  handed  him  that  letter  written  on 
bine  paper  which  had  lain  by  the  dead 
man's  side,  and  Falconer  took  It  In  silence. 

The  letter  was  from  one  of  Wflliam 
Bomayne's  confederates.  It  was  the 
desperate  letter  of  a  desperate  man  who 
knew  himself  to  be  addressing  the  man 
to  whom  he  was  to  owe  ruin  and 
disgrace.  The  crisis  had  evidently  been 
so  wholly  anezpected  that  detection  was 
actually  imminent  before  the  criminals 
recognised  it  as  even  possible.  The  gist 
of  £e  letter  was  contained  In  the  state- 
ment that  before  it  met  the  eyes  of  the 
man  for  whom  it  was  intended,  the  whole 
scheme  woold  be  exploded. 

Falconer  read  it  thronghi  his  face  very 
stern.  He  finished  it  and  refolded  it,  stlU 
In  silence,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  eaid  In  a 
dry,  thin  voice : 

"It  bears  oat,  as  yon  see,  what  the 
detective  no  doubt  told  you — that  there 
was  so  little  ground  for  suspicion  three 
days  ago  that  he  was  sent  out  merely  to 
watch,  and  without  even  a  warrant.  He 
found  a  telegram  waiting  for  him  here  from 
his  aathorities  yesterday  morning." 

**  He  told  me  so  1 "  answered  Falconer 
distantly  and  constrainedly,  handing  her 
bade  the  letter  as  he  spoke  without  com- 
ment. 

"  There  Is  not  the  faintest  possibility  of 
hushing  it  up,  I  conclude ) "  she  asked,  in 
the  same  hard  voice. 

Falconer  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
the  indefinite  disapprobation  of  her,  which 
had  been  growing  in  him  almost  with  every 
word  she  said,  taking  form  in  his  face  in  a 
distinct  expression  of  reprobation. 

<*Not  the  faintest  1"  he  said  emphatically. 
"  Nor  do  I  see  that  such  a  posdUlity  Is  in 
any  way  to  be  desired." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  quick  move- 
ment of  her  eyebrows.  She  did  not  speak, 
however,  and  a  sflence  ensued  between 
them ;  one  of  those  uncomfortable  silences 
eloquent  of  conscious  want  of  sympathy. 
It  was  broken  this  time  by  Falconer,  who 
spoke  with  formal  politeness  and  restraint 

"  Tou  will  wish  to  get  away  from  this 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  no  doubt,"  he 
said.  <' There  may  be  some  slight  delay 
before  we  are  put  into  possession  of  the 
papers  and  other  effects  at  present  In  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  here.  Bat  I  will, 
of  course,  do  all  I  can  to  hasten  matters." 

"Thanks!"  she  said.  "The  papers? 
Oh,   you  mean  Mr.   Bomayne's  papers! 


Are  there  any,  do  you  tUnkt    A  wQl,  I 
suppose!" 

"The  wiU,  If  ttiere  Is  one,  will  be  so 
much  waste  paper,  I  fear,"  uli  Falconer 
with  uncomprondsing  sternness.  "There 
Is  no  chance  of  any  property  being  saved, 
even  If  It  was  possible  to  wish  for  such  a 
thing.  But  there  may  be  papers,  never- 
theless ;  In  fact,  no  doubt  there  juust  be  ; 
and  you  will,  of  course,  wish  to  have 
them." 

"Tes,"  said  Mrs.  Bomayne  thoughtfolly; 
"yes,  of  course."  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  tiien  added  in  a  dry,  constrained  voice: 
"  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  tiiat  I 
am  absolutely  penniless  t " 

"Was  your  own  money  In  your  own 
hands,  or  in  Mr.  Bomayne's  t " 

"In  Mr.  Bomayne's." 

"  Then  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt-that 
such  Is  the  case." 

Falconer  spoke  very  stiffly  and  distantly, 
and  Mrs.  Bomayne  rose  from  her  chair  a 
little  abruptly,  and  walked  to  the  window. 
When  she  turned  to  him  again  It  was  to 
speak  of  the  formalities  necessary  with  the 
Nice  authorities,  and  a  few  moments  later 
the  interview  was  ended  by  the  appearance 
of  dinner. 

During  the  few  days  that  followed,  the 
distance  between  them,  which  that  first 
interview  established  so  Imperceptibly  but 
so  certamly,  never  lessened;  It  grew, 
indeed,  with  Uieir  contact  with  one 
another. 

To  Falconer  Mrs.  Bomayne's  whole 
attitude*  of  mind,  her  whole  personality, 
was  simply  and  entirely  antipathetic 
That  a  woman  under  such  circumstances 
should  speak,  and  act,  and  think  as  Mrs. 
Bomayne  spoke,  and  acted,  and — as  far  as 
he  could  tell — tiiought;  with  so  little  sense 
of  any  but  the  social  aspect  of  her  husband's 
crime ;  with  so  little  realisation  of  the  ruin 
that  crime  had  brought  to  hundreds  of 
innocent  people ;  with  so  little  moral  feel- 
ing of  any  kind;  was  in  the  highest  degree 
reprehensible  to  him.  Having  assumed 
a  mental  attitude  of  reprehension,  he 
stopped  short;  his  perceptions  were  not 
sufficiently  keen  to  allow  of  his  under- 
standing that  some  pity  might  be  due  also. 

Suffering  is  not  always  to  be  estimated  by 
the  worth  of  the  object  through  which  it  is 
inflicted ;  not  often,  indeed,  in  this  world, 
where  the  sum  of  man's  suffering  is  out  of 
all  proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  man's 
spirituality.  Mrs.  Bomayne's  conception  of 
life  might  be  in  the  last  degree  narrow  and 
selfifih,  and  as  such  it  might  be  in  the 
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higheat  degree  to  be  deprecated;  but  it 
WM  all  8he  had|  and  within  its  limits  her  life 
was  now  in  min.  Her  aims  and  ends  in 
life  might  be  of  the  poorest,  and  deserving 
of  nnsparfaig  condemnation;  bat  she  had 
nothing  beyond,  and  the  pain  of  their  over- 
throw was  to  her  dormant  sensibility  not 
so  very  disproportionate  to  the  snflfering 
inflicted  on  a  more  sensitive  organisation 
by  the  shattering  of  higher  hopea 

Mrs.  Bomayne  for  her  part  fonnd  her 
cousin,  with  itxe  reserve  and  formality  of 
demeanour  which  the  sitoation  developed 
in  him,  simply  a  tiresome  and  uncongenial 
companion.  He  was  very  attentive  to  her. 
His  manner,  as  she  acknowledged  to  her- 
self more  than  once  with  a  heavy  sigh,  was 
ezcellenty  and  he  managed  her  difficult 
and  painful  affafars  with  admirable  strength 
and  tact;  she  learnt  in  the  course  of  those 
few  days  to  respect  him  and  depend  on 
him,  in  spite  of  herself  and  even  against 
her  will.  But  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  end  of  their  enforced  dual  solitude 
should  be  looked  for  more  or  leu  eagerly 
by  both  parties.  They  were  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  one  another  for  companion- 
ship. Falconer,  it  is  true,  saw  Dr.  Aston 
once  or  twice;  but  of  Mrs.  Bomayne's 
acquaintances  not  one  had  even  left  a  card 
of  condolence  upon  her.  Neither  the 
Birketts  nor  any  other  of  the  pleasure- 
seekers  who  had  been  so  anxious  for  her 
society,  showed  any  sign  of  being  aware 
of  her  existence  under  her  present  circum- 
stances. 

The  form  taken  by  Falconer's  first 
allusion  to  the  probable  limits  of  their 
detention  in  Nice  bad  created  in  both  of 
them,  with  one  of  those  vague  chains  of 
idea  wliich  are  so  unaccountable  and  so 
often  experienced,  a  tendency  to  think 
and  speak  of  the  termination  of  that 
detention,  when  they  did  speak  to- 
gether on  the  subject^  as  "when  tiie 
papers  are  given  up."  And  the  papers, 
Uius  elevated  into  a  kind  of  order  of 
releasOi  obtained  in  the  minds  of  both  a 
kind  of  fictitious  importance  on  their  own 
accounts  Mrs.  Bomayne  found  herself 
thinking  about  them,  conjecturing  about 
them,  even  dreaming  about  them;  until 
at  last  when  they  were  actually  placed  in 
her  liand,  tiiey  possessed  a  curious  fasci- 
nation for  her. 

It  was  about  midday  when  she  and 
Falconer  returned  ftom  their  final  appear- 
ance before  the  authorities.  She  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  holding  the  large, 
shabby   despatch-box,    lately    handed  to 


her  with  a  courteous  "  Papers,  doubtiess, 
madame  " ;  the  noise  of  the  Carnival  floated 
in  at  the  window  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  two  sombre  figures. 

"I  think  I  will  go  and  look  them 
over  1 "  she  said  in  a  low,  rather  surprised 
voice.  I' You  would  like  to  go  out,  per- 
haps. Please  don't  think  ateut  me.  I 
will  spend  the  day  quietiy  indoors." 

He  answered  her  courteoudy,  and  she 
left  the  room  slowly,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
rather  curiously  on  the  despatch-box  in  her 
hand. 


SKETCHES  IN  IVIZA 


In  the  hotel  of  Palma,  the  capital  of 
Majorca,  they  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
visiting  Ivizi,  the  least  of  the  three  diief 
islands  of  the  Balearics.  But,  in  fact^  the 
very  arguments  they  used  for  tliis  purpose 
were  against  them  in  my  opinion. 

**  Since  I  can  remember,  senor,"  said  the 
innkeeper  himself,  "no  Englishman  has 
taken  the  trouble.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
mode  to  go  so  much  out  of  the  way." 

But  I  had  a  budget  of  literature  about 
the  islands,  both  from  the  fine  dub-house 
of  Palma  over  the  way  and  from  the 
landlord's  own  collection ;  and  fit>m  these 
writings*  it  seemed  to  me  tiiat  Iviza  was 
just  the  place  in  which  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  some  primitive  peopla  The  respected 
writers  odled  the  islanders  very  hard 
names,  and  ascribed  to  them  all  the  sins  of 
the  Decalogue.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
said  to  be  extremely  religious  and  criminal, 
and  remarkably  illiterate.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  the  island  the  proportion  of 
those  who  can  read  and  write  was  not  three 
per  cent.  These  various  chiuractnistics 
seemed  to  indicate  an  interesting  people, 
and  so  I  arranged  to  be  off  by  the  next 
steamer. 

Further,  I  had  before  me  a  collection 
of  Iviaa  ballads  and  elegies,  in  which  the 
prevalent  note  of  amorous  sadness  was 
very  attractive.  It  recalled  the  poetry  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  on  kindred  themes. 
In  all  probability  the  people  themselves 
were  likely  to  suggest  a  compsrison  witii 
the  people  of  those  other  two  large  IsImkIs. 
At  any  rate,  the  Moorish  element  of 
Sardinia  could  not  be  so  very  dissimOar  in 
its  offshoots  from  the  product  of  the  old 
Moorish  element  in  the  population  of 
Iviza. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  these 
strange,  sombre  songs  of  Iviza : 
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*'  How  shall  I  8iog,  my  brothers,  if  my 
heart  is  heavy  t 

"Instead  of  being  merry,  sadness  has 
possessed  me.  There  is  also  good  eaose 
why  I  am  not  what  I  was  wont  to  be. 

"  I  am  very  yonng,  yet  I  am  not  murried, 
and  this,  not  because  I  despise  women, 
bat  because  I  had  not  met  one  that  pleased 
me. 

"Now,  however,  that  such  a  one  has 
come  before  me,  aU  is  in  vain,  because  her 
father  says  he  does  not  like  ma  This, 
too,  before  I  have  asked  her  band  of 
himl  Was  there  ever  such  a  piece  of 
forestalling  t 

"  But  I  cannot  submit  to  this  rebuff,  nor 
will  I  believe  this  stony-hearted  man." 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  lover  in  the 
end  has  little  idea  of  being  obstructed  by 
"  papa  "  in  his  suit 

"So  long  as  you  hold  to  the  promise  yon 
gave  me  " — ^he  declares  to  the  maiden — "  I 
swear  to  thee  by  Him  who  created  me 
that  I  will  keep  my  word." 

Another  song  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 
the  damsel,  however,  appears  reluctant  to 
marry  her  suitor,  ends  very  oddly.  The 
youth  passes  over  his  heart's  affairs,  and 
magnanimoudy  advises  the  girl  about  her 
own  f utura  He  ridicules  the  thought  that 
she  will  obtain  happiness  by  marrying 
another  richer  than  himself,  "for  Ood 
also  was  poor."  She  Is  rather  to  be 
virtuous  and  contented : 

"Let  us  try  to  lead  a  good  life  and  die 
in  holiness ;  then  on  the  Judgement  Day 
our  good  deeds  shall  be  of  profit  to  us. 
Do  not,  therefore,  live  carelessly.  Keep 
the  Ten  Commandments,  so  thou  mayst 
have  Gk)d  for  a  father,  and  aU  the  saints 
for  relatives.  Let  us  live  like  Christians, 
and  so  gain  heaven." 

Such  wooings  are  not  of  dvilisatioa 
They  are  the  mark  of  a  people  neither 
wholly  of  the  new  nor  the  old  order  of 
things.  It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if  the 
island  whence  they  proceeded  did  not  offer 
some  piquant  pictures  to  the  visitor. 

The  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  there- 
fore, I  set  off  by  the  steamer  from  Palma's 
bay.  The  sea  was  still  and  blue.  Motion- 
less, also,  were  the  many  windmills  of 
Palma's  suburbs.  The  interior  mountains 
of  Majorca  were  an  enchanting  pale  purple 
in  the  early  light  Only  the  practised  eye 
coidd  discern  in  those  distant  diaphanous 
veils  of  vapour  about  the  highest  summits, 
the  beginning  of  the  thunderstorms  which 
by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  were  sure  to 
be  in}  full^career,  as  they  had  been  daily 


for  tile  last  week.    Long  ere  then,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  far  from  them. 

The  steamer  Idled  over  the  smooth  sea 
on  this  quiet  sprbg  day,  and  gave  us  a 
pleasant  passage.  After  four  hours  the 
crags  of  Iviza  arose  above  the  horizon. 
They  came  nearer,  so  that  at  length  we 
could  admire  their  fair  mottling  of  pink 
and  silver-grey.  Of  trees  there  seemed 
but  few,  though  an  infrequent  pine  top 
suggested  that  behind  the  stem  coast-line 
there  were  sylvan  valleys  even  hera 

Then  the  cify  of  Iviza  on  its  bold  head- 
land showed  itself  and  the  island  of 
Formenterai  with  its  cape  stretching  near 
to  the  southern  headland  of  Ivizai  And 
so  at  length,  after  a  ticklish  little  bit  of 
navigation,  we  doubled  another  craffgy 
headfand  and  steered  between  It  anda 
rocky  spur  into  Iviza's  harbour.  We  were 
at  once  in  water  perfectly  glassy  —  a 
thorough  lagoon,  in  which  the  walls  and 
buildings  of  the  town  were  reflected  with 
startling  clearness.  A  Russian  barque  and 
a  Norwegian  schooner  were  the  only  ships 
of  size  in  the  sequestered  little  place.  Our 
steamer,  though  but  a  small  one,  made  a 
fair  show  in  the  harbour. 

It  was  easy  to  get  ashora  Two  olive- 
skinned  boatmen  rowed  us  to  the  Marinsi 
where  the  houses  stood  three  storeys  high| 
pink  and  dirty  white,  and  hung  with 
clothes  from  the  eaves  downwards.  Here, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  black  sewer,  pesti- 
lential to  smell,  stands  Iviza's  hotel,  unan- 
nounced to  the  world  by  aught  in  the 
nature  of  a  sign  or  inscription.  It  looks 
upon  the  lagoon,  and  beyond  is  the  green 
fdnge  of  the  bay,  where  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  fig  and  almond-trees,  set  with 
palm-trees,  give  a  very  pleasant  character 
to  the  landscape.  The  church  bell  chimed 
the  hour  as  we  faced  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  and  proclaimed  our  need  of  ac- 
commodation. 

Now,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  well 
to  get  at  the  civil  side  of  a  Spanish  inn- 
keeper. He  is  as  sensitive  as  a  grandee, 
and  not  to  be  coerced  into  complaisance 
by  the  richest  traveller  in  the  world.  I 
fancied  I  knew  my  duty  in  the  matter 
thoroughly.  But  this  Don  John  was 
extra  punctilious;  and  it  was  only  after 
a  wearisome  amount  of  flattery  that 
I  persuaded  him  to  receive  me  for  two 
or  three  days  as  a  guest  He  was 
afraid  he  might  not  understand  me  well 
enoDgb,  afraid  I  might  not  be  content 
with  his  catering,  and  much  elsa  But  he 
was  won  at  length,  and  when  I  broke  my 
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fast  with  a  tomato  omelette  and  the  native 
wine,  his  broad  facjs  showed  an  interest  in 
me  and  my  welfare  for  the  time  being  that 
asaored  me  that  Don  John  had  a  good 
heart  in  his  body. 

I  confessed  to  myself  that  I  disliked  my 
bedroom ;  bat  I  said  all  manner  of  nice 
things  about  it  to  Don  Joha  There  were 
three  of  ns  in  it,  and  I  was  to  have  the  bed 
with  the  red  counterpane,  and  hear  the 
petticoat  hanging  on  the  wall  The  floor 
was  positively  filthy,  and  the  amount  of 
dirt-engendering  lumber  that  the  room 
contained,  as  well  as  the  three  beds  and 
the  petticoat^  was  surprising.  A  water- 
jag  and  basin  fit  for  a  tea-tray  were  shown 
to  me;  and  the  landlord  emptied  the 
former  out  of  the  window  there  and  then, 
on  the  heads  of  the  town's-folk  in  the 
street  below.  Of  saints  and  martyrs  in 
chromo-lithograph  there  were  no  fewer 
than  seven  on  one  wall  of  the  room.  There 
was  also  a  clock,  ticking  loudly,  and  a 
large  crucifix.  You  see^  it  was  a  well- 
occupied  little  bed-chamber. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  one  thing  else 
which  shared  this  room  with  us.  It  was 
a  tame  tortoise  of  a  very  small  size,  and 
which  I  first  discovered  by  accidentally 
kicking  the  poor  creature  hard  against  the 
wall.  It  did  not  seem  to  mind  this  mie- 
adventure,  however.  Nor  would  it  submit 
to  be  expelled  from  our  apartment  I  put 
it  gently  outside  more  than  once,  bidding 
it  seek  a  chamber  less  densely  inhabited. 
Bat  it  would  not  be  banished.  I  never 
entered  the  room  wi£hout  seeing  it  prowling 
forlornly  about  the  dirty  floor,  or  hearing  it 
under  one  of  the  beds.  In  the  night,  too, 
it  continaed  its  dreary  perambulation.  It 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  metamorphosis  of 
the  Wandering  Jew.  More  probably  it  found 
our  room  an  excellent  sort  of  Urder.  It 
certdnly  did,  if  its  tastes  were  in  the 
direction  of  fleas  and  earwigs. 

Thus  settled  in  the  hotel,  I  was  free  to 
explore  little  IvLea.  I  rambled  there  and 
then  up  the  steep  streets  of  the  city  to  the 
fort  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  some  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  hotel.  Oa  thd  way  it 
behoved  me  to  cross  a  drawbridge,  and 
then  ascend  by  a  maz )  of  narrow  streets 
with  high,  white,  small-windowed  houses 
on  either  hand.  The  Moorish  character  of 
the  city  still  lingers  in  it.  Some  of  the 
pretty  horse-shoe  windows  and  slender 
marble  columns  to  them,  and  the  open 
arcsdes  which  sprang  from  the  houses,  were 
worthy  of  Algiers  or  TaniF.    Flowers  and 


creeping  plants  added  much  to  the  beauty 
of  these  old  Ivi2\  houses. 

Almost  at  every  turn  I  came  across  an 
old  church.  AncienUy  the  population  of 
Iviza  was  greater  than  at  present ;  or  else 
these  churches  were  merely  monastic 
appanagep.  I  was  never  in  such  dismal 
places  of  worship.  To  begin  with,  their 
gloom  was  such  that  at  first  it  was 
necessary  to  grope  in  the  aisles  rather 
by  faith  than  sight.  Then  the  antique 
paintings  on  thek  walls  and  the  altar 
decorations  were  so  hideous  and  crude. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  in  many  instances 
utterly  spoiled  by  time  and  weather.  But 
their  bad  drawing  and  colouring  were  still 
plably  discernible. 

These  defects  were  most  noticeable  in 
the  side  chapels.  The  families  to  which 
these  chapels  used  to  belong  are  nowadays 
mostly  extinct.  Oaly  their  flat  tombstones 
sunk  in  the  pavement  testify  by  their 
stately  heraldic  bearings  (Spaniards  have 
a  passion  for  this  sort  of  tUng)  to  their 
past  magnificence.  The  inscription  on  one 
of  them  stays  in  my  mind,  and  might  be 
applied  to  many  Eagllsh  families,  as  well 
as  this  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  Siint 
Domingo  :  **  Sum  qui  sum,  et  non  quod 
eram." 

In  this  same  church  I  remarked  the 
portly  81Z3  of  the  alms-box  at  the  door. 
Instead  of  petitioning  on  behalf  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  or  the  Holy  Lmd — ^a 
favourite  claim  in  the  Balearics — this  box 
was  for  the  foundlings  of  Ivfzi.  While 
I  was  looking  at  it  I  heard  a  faint  hollow 
cough.  I  had  not  previously  observed  that 
the  church  possessed  a  momdy  dilapidate! 
gallery,  closely  grated.  Bahind  the  grating 
I  now  remarked  the  pale  face  of  a  nun, 
and  even  ai  I  peered  up  at  her  she  broke 
into  the  drowsy  monotonous  hum  of  wor- 
ship which  characterises  the  conventual 
form  of  religion. 

Foandlings  are  commonplace  little 
mortals  in  Idzk  I  half  expected,  when 
looking  in  another  direction,  to  see  the 
mural  aperture  whence  the  sisters  of  Saint 
Domingo  were  accustomed  to  receive  these 
little  offerings  of  live  humanity. 

Thus  deviously  ascending  by  dark 
portals,  which  opened  into  gloom  and  cob- 
webs, and  by  ii^requent  little  shops  with 
cooing  doves  in  their  precincts,  I  came 
upon  the  restricted  summit  **  plaza,''  a 
pocket  square,  with  the  old  Government 
house  on  one  side  of  it,  the  church 
opposite,  and  the  bishop's  palace  on  the 
third  side  of  the  square.    The  last  faced  I 
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the  north,  where  there  was  a  clear  pros- 
pect of  the  hoofletops  of  Iviza,  the  laeoon, 
and  the  gay  green  gardens  and  fields  of 
the  interior. 

Two  hearty  priests  were  here  pacing 
between  the  old  Goyemment  house  and 
the  church,  each  with  a  devotional  book 
In  hb  hand.  They  looked  at  their  books, 
and  then  at  the  broad  panorama,  and 
anon  they  recurred  to  their  books  and  the 
panorama.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  coald 
not  have  foond  a  more  inspiring  perch, 
whether  for  religious  or  intellectual  exer- 
cises. The  massive  doorway  of  the  old 
court-house  of  Iviza  was  worth  seeing. 
The  date,  1503,  over  the  portal  proclaimed 
its  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  fine  Gh>thic 
curtain  of  stone  beneath  the  date. 

They  have  a  convenient  habit  here  in 
Iviza  of  labelling  every  buQding  of  im- 
portance. The  stranger  cannot  go  wrong. 
In  England  he  may  enter  a  hall  of  jastice 
in  the  belief  that  is  a  cathedral,  or  ring  a 
bell  In  Orosvenor  Square  under  the  abaurd 
fancy  that  the  house  is  the  British  Museum* 
But  Iviza  has  enamelled  plates  for  all  its 
edifices.  Even  the  principal  church  is 
labelled  "  cathedral,^'  and  the  prison,  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
are  aU  indicated  in  a  like  manner.  I 
wondered  the  great  yellow-brown  walls 
which  gbd  the  old  city  were  not  in  like 
manner  ticketed  **  fortifications." 

This,  however,  is,  It  may  be,  because  in 
spite  of  Uieir  enormous  bulk  they  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  of  much  use.  Of  their 
Und  I  have  seldom  seen  such  walls ;  they 
give  an  ezeeedbgly  stern  air  to  the  houses 
which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  stand 
under  their  shadow.  One  must  climb  on 
to  their  neglected  angles  and  lunettes — 
thick  in  grass  and  flowers — and  get  astride 
one  [of  the  dismantled  guns  among  the 
sheep  here  browsing,  to  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  tone  of  this  desolation.  In 
the  evening  the  Iviza  children  play 
about  the  spaces,  in  no  small  danger  of 
falling  over  the  cracked  battlements  a 
hundred  feet  down  upon  a  nether  house 
top.  The  modem  tourist  may  visit  Iviza 
ifKtk  a  camera  without  imperilling  his 
liberty.  Ouns  and  walls  are  all  at  his 
service,  and  very  engaging  will  be  some  of 
the  photographs  he  may  Uius  obtain. 

I  Btay^  on  the  rocks  of  upper  ^  Iviza 
until  the  sun  began  to  sink  towards  the 
island  of  Formentera.  Then  I  descended 
to  the  unclean  inn  of  Don  John,  and  ate 
my  dinner  with  a  various  company — ^judge 
and  advocates,  a  grandee,  and  commercud 


men.  It  was  entertainiog  to  learn  among 
these  Spaniards  that  the  popular  idea  of 
an  Englishman  is  that  he  is  a  very  proud 
fellow. 

The  Iviza  wine  is  decidedly  strong. 
The  judge,  who  was  here  for  the  assize, 
did  not  know  which  was  the  worse — ^the 
Iviza  wine  or  the  Iviza  people.  He,  too, 
poor  old  gentleman,  had  been  given  a  bed- 
fellow in  his  room,  and  he  did  not  like  it 
a  bit  Had  he  had  an  innkeeper  less  high- 
minded  than  Don  John  to  deal  with,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  he  would  have  said  a 
preat  many  naughty,  explosive  words.  As 
It  was,  he  merely  muttered  them;  and 
when  the  landlord  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  ''  puchero,*'  or  the  tough  leg  of  a  hen 
which  he  had  just  tried  in  vain  to  eat, 
he  answered  quickly  that  all  was  admirable ; 
Iviza  was  charming.  If  only,  he  sighed 
the  next  minute,  there  were  fewer  rogues 
in  the  island  I  Then  he  might  hope  to  get 
his  judicial  work  over  a  day  or  two 
earlier. 

After  dinner  I  patrolled  the  dusky 
Marina  with  my  cigar,  and  came  In  peril 
of  stepping  into  the  lagoon  where  the 
large  sewer  falls  into  it.  Tlie  evening 
smells  were  very  bad ;  they  even  domi- 
nated the  aroma  of  my  tobacca  Bat  there 
was  the  romantic  melody  of  a  guitar  from 
an  upper  window  fof  Iviza,  which  made 
me  less  mihdfcd  of  this  nuisance  than  I 
miftht  have  been. 

Of  my  two  bedroom  companions,  one 
was  very  deaf.  The  other  was  an  agree- 
able young  merchant  fr6m  Barcelona;  and, 
presuming  upon  our  comrade's  deaf- 
ness, he  told  me  much  about  Iviza  and 
the  Ivlcenes  while  we  lay  abed,  waiting 
for  the  time  when  the  hotel  fleas  had 
supped  themselves  Into  a  state  of  inof- 
fensive coma.  The  scraping  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  were 
further  hindrances  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  broke  fab  and  cloudless, 
and  Don  John,  civil  man,  hobbled  off  to 
secure  a  carriage  for  me  while  I  ate  my 
breakfast.  A  Spanish  breakfast  Is  a  simple 
meaL  Here,  In  the  Balearics,  it  consists 
of  a  little  cup  of  chocolate  and  a  peculiarly 
porous  rich  kind  of  bun,  called  an  "  en- 
saimada,"  which  you  soak  In  the  chocolate. 
The  ensaimadas  in  no  two  houses  seemed 
to  me  alika  Some  were  distressingly  rich, 
and  made  with  olive  oil  of  a  suspicious 
quality.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  were 
poverty-stricken,  donghy  compositions, 
which  soon  cloyed  the  unaccustomed  palate. 
On  the  whole,  the  '^ensaimada"  Is  a  plea- 
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sant  feature  of  the  table  in  the  Balearice. 
For  my  part,  J  used  to  astonish  myself 
by  eating  two  of  them  at  a  sitting. 

The  carriage  was  an  nnpretentioos  two- 
wheeled  eart^  without  springs,  painted  red, 
and  drawn  by  a  large-boned  horse  with  a 
long  mane.  I  did  not  expect  mnch  com- 
fort from  a  fifty-kilometre  drive  in  such  a 
vehicle ;  bat  I  was  pleasantly  disillusioned. 
The  I?iza  high  road  to  San  Jaan,.at  the 
north  of  the  island,  is  worthy  of  a  larger 
land. 

It  was  not  a  sensational  excursion ;  but 
it  was  sufficiently  instructive.  I  traversed 
the  interior  of  the  bland  almost  from  end 
to  end.  On  either  hand,  though  at  varying 
distances,  the  pine-dad  hUls  rose  prettily, 
hiding  the  sea.  In  places  they  exceeded 
a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  were  dense 
enough,  I  was  assured,  to  give  fair  cover 
to  wild  boar.  They  also  served  their 
purpose  aa  a  protection  for  the  plainland 
from  the  rough  storms  of  winter.  This 
was  shown  by  the  square  miles  of 
almond -trees  and  fig  and  orange -trees 
which  we  passed.  Iviza  is  notorious  for 
its  fruit.  An  immense  tract  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  process  of  reclamation  from 
marsh  and.  commonplace  herbs.  The 
almond-trees  were  being  planted  in  in- 
terminable rows,  and  the  eye  rebelled 
against  the  uniformity  of  the  tree  trunks. 
But  evidently,  as  my  driver  said,  there  was 
much  money  in  it. 

We  stopped  once  on  the  way.  This 
WAS  at  a  considerable  store  and  wine-shop, 
where  two  roads  met.  The  thoughtful 
Don  John  had  given  the  driver  his  orders 
on  the  subject  I  had  expressed  some 
curiosity  about  tiie  different  wines  of  Iviza. 
I  was  here  to  be  indulged  with  a  special 
liquor,  much  resembling  Moscatel,  and 
wtuch  was  pressisd  from  one  of  Don  John's 
own  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Then  we  kept  straight  on  until  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the  north.  Half- 
a-dtfaen  white  houses  were  here  clustered 
about  a  white  church.  This  was  the  village 
of  San  Juan.  The  district  is  so^ill-taught 
that  there  is  but  one  school  for  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  boys, 
and  one  for  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  girls,  in  the  parish.  This 
average  compares  deplorably  with  the 
advantages  even  of  Iviza  city,  where  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  boys  and  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two  girls  are  the 
numbers  to  each  school  respectively. 

But  I  did  not  find  San  Juan  so  barbarous 
a  place  as  this  illiteracy  would  seem  to 


indicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  struck 
by  the  ready  courtesy  of  the  black-coated 
little  boys  who  came  to  see  what  our  appa- 
rition meant.  At  the  inn,  too — though  it 
is  rather  a  store  and  a  wine-shop  —  I 
encountered  much  amiability.  The  land- 
lord urged  me  to  drink  as  much  wine  as  I 
pleased.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  here 
at  San  Juan]the  lizards  were  flashing  about 
the  roadway.  I,  therefore,  drank  freely. 
Bat  when  it  came  to  payments  the  honest 
man  drew  himself  up.  He  would  have 
none  of  it.  I  was  a  stranger  j  he,  as  a 
resident  of  Sat  Juan,  was  proud  to  give  me 
what  little  indulgence  he  could.  So  much 
for  San  Juan's  backwardness  in  the  way  oi 
civilisation. 

The  church  was  insignificant  From  it 
I  wandered  into  an  adjacent  building, 
which  proved  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Vicar.  I  asked  the  ill-featured  dame,  whom 
I  here  saw  laying  a  table,  to  give  me  water. 
Straightway  she  sped  to  her  master,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  the  priest  appeared 
and  pressed  me  in  the  kindest  way  to 
share  his  noonday  meal.  The  soup  came 
in  hot  at  the  instant;  there  was  a  well- 
cooked  ragout^  fruit,*  cheese,  and  coffea 
The  wine,  like  that  of  the  inn,  was  excel- 
lent. My  host  was  not  very  well-informed 
on  worldly  matters — ^how  should  he  bel 
But  there  was  such  a  glow  of  genuine 
benevolence  on  his  elderly  countenance 
when  he  spoke  of  his  life  and  parish  that 
I  did  not  wonder  priestly  influence  in 
Iviza  is  so  strong. 

We  drove  back  to  Iviza  in  the  after- 
noon, making  a  circuit  to  visit  the  village 
of  San  Ealalia  on  the  eastern  coast  This 
is  a  really  charming  spot — the  church  on  a 
crag  which  must  at  one  time  have  been  the 
site  of  a  fortress.  Bat  the  road  down  to  it 
was  shocking.  We  slid  over  great  slabs  of 
rock,  and  did  about  as  much  in  the  way  of 
adventurousness  as  was  possible  without 
upsetting.  By  this  route  we  saw  much 
grain  land,  as  well  as  uncultivated  heath. 
As  a  matter  of  fact»  not  less  than  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  island  area  is  de- 
voted to  cereals  and  vegetables.  19'early  as 
much  remains  untilled,  and  the  remainder 
is  divided  between  forests  and  fruit  trees. 
Of  the  latter,  carobe,  figs,  and  almonds  are 
in  the  largest  proportion. 

My  second  day  in  Iviza  was  devoted  to 
a  somewhat  audacious  pedestrian  tour  in 
the  south  of  the  island.  I  say  audacious, 
not  because  of  bandits  or  the  unknown 
terrors  of  that  part  of  the  island.  Ob, 
dear  no  I    It  was  the  heat,  and  nothing 
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elsOi  which  made  the  undertaking  a  bold 
one.  Bat  I  had  made  np  my  mind^  and  I 
went  through  with  it 

Very  charming  it  was,  too,  nntU  noon 
drew  near.  For  the  firat  three  miles  I 
skirted  the  sea,  walking  on  the  hard 
white  sand  of  a  great  bay.  The  tempta- 
tion to  bathe  was  irresistible.  I  had  the 
country  far  inland  to  myself;  and  after- 
wards, when  I  reached  the  hills  where 
they  rise  by  the  edge  jutting  towards 
Formentera,  I  turned  into  the  interior, 
and  found  myself  by  lyiza's  most  im- 
portant industrial  works,  to  wit,  the 
saline. 

There  are  many  salines  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  are  all  of  much  the 
same  character.  You  must  imagine  an 
extent  of  low  land  adjacent  to  the  sea,  and 
subject  to  inundation  at  high  tide  or  spring 
tides.  Here  the  salt  water  is  detained  by 
artificial  means,  and  the  crystals  are  soon 
secured  by  evaporation.  The  huge  pyra- 
mids of  salt  which  stand  about  the  sidines 
are  very  genuine  proofs  of  wealth.  In 
Iviz),  for  example^  there  was  at  this  time 
a  Norwegian  vessel  loading  salt,  after  de- 
positing a  cargo  of  codfish  for  the  consistent 
Catholics  of  the  land. 

There  is  nothing  picturesque  about  a 
saline.  This  of  Ivfz%,  too,  seemed  to  be 
more  than  commonly  pestilential.  The 
smells  of  the  half  dried  ooza  of  the  con- 
tiguous marshes  and  dykes  were  very  bad 
indeed.  The  latter  teemed  with  excited 
small  green  frogs.  They  were  jumping 
about  in  the  semi-consolidated  mud  by 
thousands,  and  croaking  as  nothing  but  a 
frog  in  the  spring  of  the  year  can  croak. 
In  the  distance  men  were  at  work  wheel- 
ing the  salt  to  and  from  the  stacks.  Several 
score  of  Ivicenes  find  good  and  constant 
employment  here.  Indeed,  the  Iviza  saline 
is  so  notoriously  rich  a  corporation  that  its 
one-pound  notes — ^twenty-five  pesetas — pass 
current  in  all  the  isles. 

I  do  not  forget  my  six-mile  walk  back 
to  the  city.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
torrid  for  the  time  of  the  year.  Of  shelter 
here  there  was  none.  The  white  track  of 
the  indifferent  road  glowed  with  a  terrible 
intensity.  It  was  a  day  fit  only  for  grass- 
hoppers and  lizards,  both  of  which  were 
much  to  the  front.  I  was  thus  glad  indeed 
when  again  I  came  under  the  shadow  of 
the  huge  walls  of  the  city  and  made  my 
way,  palpitating  with  heat,  into  the  cool, 
odoriferous  chamber  of  Djn  John's  inn. 
The  worthy  gentleman  rated  me  soundly 
for  demeaning  myself  by  going  off  afoot, 


and  summoned  me  to  a  meal  with  much 
peremptoriness. 

That  evening  there  was  rejoicing  at 
Don  John's  dinner -table,  loud  and  un- 
restrained. The  judge  and  his  attendant 
advocates  had  got  through  their  work.  If 
they  were  to  he  believea  they  had  shown 
but  scant  mercy  to  the  poor  knaves  who, 
forTtheir  crimes,  had  been  brought  before 
them.  They  seemed  to  think  the  only  way 
to  reform  I?izi  was  to  sink  it  beneath  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
would  have  even  been  more  content  if  aU 
the  felons  in  jail  had  escaped  and  followed 
theexampleof  theirmore  fortunate  brethren 
in  fleeiog  to  Algiers  to  avoid  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  In  short,  they  behaved  almost 
rudely,  and  made  Don  John  twitch  his  lip 
viciously  more  than  twice  while  he  helped 
the  "  puchero." 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Alicante  was 
to  arrive  in  the  evening.  Judge  and 
advocates  were  to  journey  on  by  it  to 
Palma.  I  also  proposed  to  do  the  same 
— not  exactly  ill-content  to  leave  the 
poor  little  island.  But  the  steamer  was 
very  late,  and  it  seemed  that  one  might, 
without  danger,  try  to  get  a  little  sleep 
before  preparing  for  the  brief  voyage. 
With  this  intention  I  stumbled  over  the 
compassionable  tortoise  for  the  last  time, 
and  lay  down  on  my  bed  with  a  cigarette 
between  my  lips.  I  suppose  I  drowsed  a 
little,  for  it  was  not  until  about  eleven 
o'clock  —  a  late  hour  in  hnzi  —  that  I 
heard  Don  John's  voice  calling  me  by 
name,  and  interposing  a  ''  caramba  1 "  or 
two  of  despair  when  he  received  no 
vnswer. 

He  cilled  so  loudly  that  he  awoke  my 
deaf  friend  in  the  bed  with  the  green 
counterpane,  who  in  his  turn  also  shouted 
to  me.  Thus  disturbed,  I  took  my  last 
glass  of  Don  John's  wine,  pidd  him  my 
bill  of  a  dollar  a  day,  wished  him  a  very 
hearty  farewell,  which  is  likely  to.  be 
eternal,  and  hurried  down  to  tixe  pier, 
where  the  last  boat  was  just  putting  off. 
The  judge  was  in  it,  with  the  red  light  of 
a  cigar  between  hfs  teeth.  We  were 
wish^  a  pleasant  voyage  by  several  voices 
in  the  dark,  and  then  we  stole  over  the 
quiet,  starlit  water  towards  the  steamer, 
which,  six  hours  later,  set  us  ashore  in 
Palma. 

"Heaven  ba  praised  1"  exclaimed  the 
judge  when  he  landed  in  this  city  of 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  as  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  civilisation  as  are  good 
even  for  an  accomplished  epicure. 
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Bat  for  my  pifft  I  think  a  man  might 
do  worse  for  himself  than  periodleally 
spend  a  week  or  tiro  in  backward  little 
Ivizi. 


THE  RED  ROOM. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  OHAPTSR  L 

It  was  a  generally  known  and  accepted 
fact  that  there  was  one  room  at  Marsden 
Manor  which  was  always  kept  shut  up,  and 
never  occnpied  ander  any  press  of  circum- 
stances. What  made  it  aU  the  stranger  was 
that  the  room — it  wa?  a  bedroom — was  a 
commodious  and  well-situated  apartment 
in  the  north  wing ;  and  yet  it  was  never 
used,  no  one  ever  slept  there — ^not  even 
at  those  festal  seasons  when  the  house  was 
fullest,  and  every  cubic  foot  of  accommoda- 
tion was  made  Uie  most  of. 

Lady  Marsden  might  shake  her  head 
helplessly,  aud  wonder  where  they  were 
going  to  put  all  the  people;  and  Sir 
Ricluffd  might  rumple  his  hair,  and  talk 
vaguely  of  '* shakedowns";  but  never  for 
one  moment  was  it  suggested  to  make  use 
of  the  Red  Room. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  Lady  Marsden 
would  venture  so  far  as  to  remark  : 

*'  What  a  pity  it  is 


II 


Tden  she  generally  broke  off  with  a 
little  shiver,  and  the  sentence  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  concluded. 

Sir  Richard,  who  knew  exactly  what 
was  passing  through  her  mind,  would 
usually  reply : 

'*Yes,  confound  it!  but  of  course  it's 
quite  out  of  the  question." 

And  then  L%dy  Marsden  would  exclaim : 

*'0h,  Richard!"  with  another  shiver, 
and  the  subject  would  be  dropped  until 
a  similar  emergency  arose. 

The  Marsdens  were  an  old  family,  and 
Marsden  Manor  dated  back  to — well,  the 
particular  century  is  not  material ;  but  it 
was  a  very  old  house,  to  which  such 
occasional  additions  bad  been  made  as 
taste  or  convenience  called  for.  The  Red 
Room,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
situated  in  the  north  wing.  It  was  a 
large,  gloomy-looking  chamber,  with  heavy, 
old-fashioned  furniture.  There  was — as 
might  have  been  expected — the  once  in- 
evitable four-post  bedstead,  together  with 
antique  bureaus  and  other  appurtenances, 
all  after  the  same  style;  while  whatever 
of  colour  the  room  contained  was  red — 
deep,  dark,  dingy  red — a  red  which  was 
nearly  black  in  some  lights,  and  in  others 


showed  patches  of  a  brighter  and  almost 
ensanguined  hue. 

Was  the  room  haunted  then,  or  what 
was  the  reason  that  it  was  never  called 
upon  to  shelter  any  of  the  many  guests 
who  came  and  went  t 

The  Manor  was  an  old  house,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  old  houses,  had  more 
than  one  story  and  tradition  hanging 
about  its  weather-beaten  walls.  What, 
then,  was  the  particular  mystery  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rad  Room  t 

That  was  a  secret  which  was  known  to 
few,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  was 
perhaps  really  known  to  no  one.  All  that 
even  the  privileged  feir  knew  was,  that 
more  than  a  century  ago  a  terrible  tragedy 
had  taken  place  which  had  caused  that 
apartment  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence, 
so  that  for  many  years  it  was  shut  up  and 
never  entered.  Then,  as  time  passed,  and 
the  memory  of  what  had  taken  place  be- 
came dim  and  far  away,  if  not  actually 
discredited,  the  room  wai  swept  and  gar- 
nished, and  once  more  made  ready  for  an 
occupant.  Bat  only  for  a  slnele  nu;ht 
The  next  morning  this  same  Individual 
was  found  to  have  slept  his  last  sleep  on 
earth.  He  was  found  lying  dead  upon  the 
bed  with  strange  marks  upon  him;  and 
again  the  room  was  closed,  and  remained 
so  for  a  long  time. 

Then,  again,  as  the  memory  of  the 
second  tragedy  became  faint  and  blurred, 
or  was  explained  away  and  attributed  to 
mere  natural  causes,  the  room  was  pre- 
pared and  taken  possession  of  by  a 
youthful  sceptic,  who  snapped  his  fingers 
mentally  and  physically  at  the  unseen  or 
the  supernatural,  and  retired  to  rest  one 
night  rail  of  health  and  spirits.  And  he, 
too,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  t 

Ob,  no  1  He  was  alive  next  morning, 
but — well,  he  was  never  quite  sane  after- 
wards. He  was  found  crouched  in  a 
comer,  between  the  bed  and  the  wall,  with 
both  hands  clasping  his  throat,  as  though 
to  protect  it  from  something,  and  with 
several  long,  red,  raw  marks,  like  scratches, 
disfiguring  his  face. 

He  lived — or  rather  existed — for  some 
yean  after  this,  being  never  sufficiently  sen- 
sible at  any  time  to  be  able  to  explain  fai  any 
wav  the  cause  of  the  terrible  affliction  which 
haa  befallen  him,  nor  even,  until  the  very 
last,  to  utter  a  single  connected  sentence 
— and  the  scratches  never  healed. 

One  day  the  end  came,  and  jast  at  the 
last  a  glimmer  of  li^ht  appeared  to  pene- 
trate   the    long  darkened    understanding. 
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He  looked  round  at  those  who  were  stand- 
tog  near  and  smUed.  Then  a  sadden  un- 
speakable horror  conyolsed  his  coontenance, 
and  he  uttered  the  first  coherent  sentence 
which  had  been  known  to  pass  his  lips  since 
he  had  been  so  sadly  and  strangely  smitten. 

''  That  long  brown  arm  I "  he  cried. 

Then  he  fell  back  shuddering  and 
died. 

This  last  event  took  place  some  dozen 
years  before  my  story  opens  and  before  the 
present  baronet  succeeded  to  the  title,  but 
the  memory  of  it  still  haunted  the  Bed 
Room,  and  caused  it  to  be  shunned  e^en  by 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances was  of  the  faintest  and  least 
reliable  nature. 

Still  the  present  Lady  Marsden,  who 
was  a  notable  housewife,  insisted  on  having 
the  room  kept  aired  and  In  some  sort  of 
order,  a  duty  which  was  anything  but 
relished  by  those  upon  whom  it  devolved ; 
for  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
fact  of  there  being  something  ''queer" 
about  the  Bed  Boom  was  an  open  secret 
to  the  domestic  staff  at  the  Manor.  So 
it  went  on  until  October  having  come 
round  again,  and  the  Manor  being  as  usual, 
fall  of  guests,  Sbr  Bichard  one  morning 
received  a  letter,  the  perusal  of  which 
caused  him  to  knit  his  brows  and  mutter 
sundry  exclamations,  such  as :  "  Gonf ound 
It  all  1  If  I'd  only  known  sooner  I  What 
on  earth  Is  to  be  done  now  t "  etc.,  etc. 

This  same  letter,  the  advent  of  which 
caused  Its  recipient  so  much  perturbation, 
bore  the  address  of  a  London  hotel  and 
ran  as  follows : 

'*Mt  dearDiok — ^Herel  am  back  again  in 
the  old  country,  and  fflad  enough,  too,  I  can 
tell  yon.  After  all,  though,  the  old  country 
would  be  nothing  wltiiout  the  old  friends, 
and  there  Is  one  old  friend,  at  least,  from 
whom  I  believe  I  may  safely  reckon  on 
receiving  a  welcome  at  any  time  and  under 
any  drcumstancea.  This  being  the  case, 
ana  bearing  in  mind  your  often  repeated 
Injunction  never  to  wdt  for  an  invitation, 
I  am  merely  sending  you  a  line  to  warn 
you  that  I  am  about  to  claim  your 
hospitality  once  more,  and  hope  to  be  with 

iron  In  a  few  hours  from  the  receipt  of  this 
etter. — ^Tery  truly  yours, 

"Henry  Vernon." 

Sir  Bichard  read  the  letter  througii 
more  than  once,  keeping  up  all  the  time  a 
running  fire  of  exclamations  such  as  have 
been    ehronlded.    Then,    as   though   he 


found  these  an  altogether  Inadequate  mode 
of  expression,  he  began  to  swear  softly. 

To  him  entered  Lady  Marsden,  who,  at 
once  perceivhsg  the  air  to  be  highly 
charged  with  electricity,  enquired : 

"  What  Is  the  matter,  dear  % " 

''Matter  enough!"  exclidmed  Sir 
Bichard.  *'Here,  read  this!"  thrusthig 
the  letter  Into  her  hand.  "  Here's  my  old 
chum,  Hal  Yemon,  who  has  only  just 
returned  to  England  after  a  couple  of 
years'  absence,  inliw  to  sa^  that  we  may 
expect  him  almost  Immediately,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  bed  of  any  sort  to  offer  him. 
It's  the  most  confoundedly  awkward  and 
annoying  business  that  could  possibly  have 
happened.  Here  am  I  with  a  house  full 
of  people,  half  of  whom  I  don't  care  a  rap 
for,  and  not  a  vacant  hole  or  comer  left 
for  the  oldest  friend  I've  got.  I  declare  I 
should  like  to  take  and  bundle  some  of 
those  chaps  out  neck  and  crop." 

Lady  Marsden  agreed,  readily  enough, 
that  It  was  most  awkward  and  annoybg, 
but  was  unable  to  see  any  way  out  of  it. 

"  Hang  It  all  1"  went  on  Sir  Bichard. 
*'It's  kll  my  own  fault  Whatever  pos- 
sessed me  to  Invite  that  man.  Barker,  who 
hardly  knows  one  end  of  a  grm  from  the 
other,  in  spite  of  his  tall  talk,  and  that 
young  muff,  Gattermole,  and  two  or  three 
others  t  I  suppose  I  couldn't  give  any  of 
'em  a  hint  t  No,  of  course  not.  But  what 
on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  It's  not  as  though 
it  was  any  one  else,  but  Yemon " 

And  Sir  Bichard  broke  off  and  stamped 
about  the  room  with  vexation.  Lady 
Marsden  looked  sympathetic  as  she  handed 
him  back  the  letter. 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  quite  as  much  put  out 
as  you,  Bichard.  You  know  Major  Yemon 
is  one  of  my  favourites ;  but  there  is  abso- 
lutely nowhere  that  we  could  put  him, 

unless "    She  looked  at  her  husband 

meaningly.  "  But,  no,  of  course  It  is  of 
no  use  thinking  of  tiiat,"  with  a  Uttle 
shiver 

"  £b,  what  ?  "  said  Sfr  Bichard,  evidently 
struck  by  the  same  thought.  "  Ah,  yes, 
of  course,  that  would  be  a  way  out  of  the 
di£Sculty ;  but,  as  you  say,  it's  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

He  was  absently  tuming  the  letter  over 
and  over  in  his  fingers. 

**I  suppose  there's  nothing  for  it  but 

to Hullo  I    Why,  what's  this!    A 

postscript,  by  Jove,  and  I  never  noticed 
It" 

He  read  it  first  to  himself  and  then 
aloud,  the   Irritated   expression   he  was 


. 
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wMTiDg  gradnaUy  giring  way  to  one  of 
astoniBhinent  as  he  did  80. 

''  By  Jove,"  he  cried,  **  what  a  siogalar 
coincidoDoe  1 1  sappoee,"  addressing  his  wife, 
"  that  since  he  proposes  it  himself  we  may  as 
well  agree  to  it  t  After  all,  you  know," 
waxing  confident  as  he  spoke,  "I  never 
could  see  any  earthly  reason  why  we 
should  give  in  to  an  old  family  f aUe  in 
the  way  we  have  done  all  along." 

"No  earthly  reason,"  repeated  Lady 
Marsden  emphatically;  "weU,  perhaps 
not — however,  you  must  do  as  you  please, 
but  for  my  parth ^" 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  one  or  two 
of  the  earlier  risers  among  the  guests 
strolling  in  in  search  of  breakfast,  and  had 
to  turn  her  attention  to  matters  of  an 
undoubtedly  earthly  tendency. 

The  postscript  which  had  produced  such 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  was  a 
very  simple  one : 

"  If,  as  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  case  at 
this  particular  seasoui  you  should  happen 
to  be  short  of  house-room,  pray  remember 
that  I  am  well  accustomed  to  rough  it, 
and  if  there  should  be — as  I  believe  there 
is — such  a  thins  as  a  haunted  room  at  the 
Manor,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
such  accommodation,  as  I  am  quite  sure 
that  no  ghost  will  care  to  trouble  itself 
about  an  old  soldier  like  myself." 

So  for  the  third  time  was  the  Bed 
Boom  made  ready,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
receive  a  guest. 

The  two  women  servants  who  were  told 
off  to  perform  this  duty  did  not  bring  any 
very  great  willingness  to  bear  upon  ^e 
task.  Still  it  was  done,  and  the  room 
looked  fairly  cheerful  wiUi  a  fire  burning 
upon  the  hearth — for  the  day  was  dull 
and  chiUy — thoush  by  the  time  that  every- 
thing was  completed  it  was  nearly  dusk. 
Gathering  up  tiieir  dusters  and  brushes, 
the  maids  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
room  when  one  of  them,  turning  sharply 
round,  demanded  of  the  other : 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for t" 

*'  Do  what  t "  was  the  equally  tart  reply. 
"  I  didn't  do  nothbig." 

'*  Then  who  was*  it  pulled  my  hair  % " 

The  two  women  lodced  at  ^aoh  other  in 
silence  for  a  few  seconds ;  then,  with  one 
accord,  hurried  from  the  room. 

Major  Yemon  arrived  before  dinner. 
He  was  a  tall,  bronzed,  wiry-looking  man, 
who  appeared  as  though  nothing  less  than 
a  cannon-ball  would  make  any  serious 
impression  on  him.  He  was  received  by 
his  host  with  as  much  effusion  as  the  ave- 


rage well-bred  Eoglishman  is  capable  of 
evincing — ^that  is  to  say,  the  latter  made  a 
pump-handle  of  his  friend's  arm  and  re- 
marked: 

<*How  are  you,  old  man)  I'm  most 
confoundedly  glad  to  see  you." 

To  which  the  other  repued  : 

'*  Same  to  you,  Dick.  What  sort  of  a 
bag  did  you  miJLe  to-day  t " 

*'0h,  fairish,"  was  tiie  answer;  "the 
birds  were  rather  wild.  By-the-bye,  we've 
given  you  the  room  you  mentioned.  My 
wife  was  very  much  against  it  at  first,  but 
as  it  was  your  own  suggestion,  and  there 
really  wasn't  another  vacant " 

''Gk>od  heavens,  man;  don't  apologise  1" 
was  the  interruption.  **  Why,  what  could 
I  wish  better)  Besides,"  with  a  laugh, 
"you  don't  suppose  this  is  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I've  occupied  a  so-called  haunted 
ctuunber  I  I've  never  found  my  rest  in  the 
leiast  disturbed  in  consequence." 

A  little  later  and  the  Major  was  inspect- 
ing his  quarters  by  the  aid  of  the  firelight, 
9jSi  that  of  the  wax  candles  upon  his 
dressing-tabia 

"  Humph  1  A  comfortable  enough  room, 
though  doomy — a  fact  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  bedstead  and  the  sombre 
character  of  the  hangings.  I  wonder," 
with  a  semi-sarcastic  sinile,  as  he  surveyed 
his  surroundings,  "what  particular  form 
the  apparition,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  takes  t    What's  that  picture  t " 

He  strode  across,  candle  in  hand,  to  the 
fireplace,  over  which  hung  a  laree  dark 
oU'painting  in  a  massive  tarnished  frame. 
So  blackened  was  it  by  time  and  other 
deteriorating  agents  that  he  had  a  little 
difficulty  in  miJcing  it  out  to  be  a  land- 
scape of  some  sort.  Still,  a  landscape  it 
was  undoubtedly. 

"  Humph  1"  he  remarked  to  himself 
agab.  "  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
portrait — ^the  portrait  of  the  ghost  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  fancy  for  this  particular 
apartment  It  seems  rather  a  pity  it  should 
be  only  a  landscape  after  aU."  He  laughed 
aloud,  but  checked  himself  almost  im- 
mediately. "What  strange  echoes  there 
always  are  in  these  old  houses,"  he  said. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  re-entered  the 
room.     He  came  in  yawning. 

"  Confound  those  fellows  m  the  smoking- 
room,"  he  grumbled,  "  keeping  me  up  to 
this  hour !  I  shall  be  shooting  all  over  the 
place  to-morrow." 

He  had,  for  the  time  being,  entirely 
forgotten  the  associations  of  the  room  untU 
his  eye  was  somehow  attracted  towards  the 
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old  dark  oil-paiDting  over  the  mantelpiece, 
and,  sleepy  aa  he  was,  was  nevertheless 
instigated  to  take  up  the  candle  and  again 
examine  it. 

To  his  amazement  the  light  revealed 
to  him  something  quite  different  to  what 
he  expected. 

*'  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  a  landscape/' 
he  exclfdmed  as  he  passed  the  candle 
backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  it. 
''I  remember  saying  to  myself  that  it  was 
a  pity  it  was  not  a  portrait,  and,  lo  and 
behold,  it  is  a  portrait — the  portrait  of  a 
woman,  and  a  confoundedly  unpleasant 
specimen  of  the  sex  she  if,  too.  Foreign, 
I  should  say  by  the  complexion,  not  par- 
ticularly yottng,  and  with  about  the  most 
malicious  expression  I  have  ever  seen  on 
any  countenance,'' 

He  held  the  light  higher. 

'*Look  at  that  arm!  What  a  long, 
skinny,  brown-looking  limb  —  and  the 
hand,  with  those  long  pointed  nailf,  is 
more  like  the  claw  of  some  bird  of  prey 
than  anything  human.  It  is  tery  strange 
— very  strange  indeed,"  he  mused,  *'for 
I  could  have  taken  my  oath  that  it  was  a 
landscape  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  I 
have  had  nothing  but  one  brandy  and 
soda  since  dinner.  Perhaps  —  but  it's 
hardly  likely — they  may  have  changed  the 
picture  for  some  reason  or  other!  In 
which  case  I  con^der  it  decidedly  an 
alteration  for  the  worse.  F  or  of  all  the  she- 
devils  I  have  ever  seen  depicted  on  canvas, 
this  one  beats  the  lot.  Do  you  hear  what 
I  say,  my  lady  t " 

He  nodded  mockingly  at  the  portrait, 
and  the  painted  eyes  glared  back,  whUe 
the  curved  fingers  with  their  long  claw- 
like nails  seemed  to  make  ready  to  strike. 

He  turned  away  yawning  more  than  ever. 

"  By  Jove,  how  sleepy  I  am  I" 

Half  an  hour — an  hour  passed,  during 
which  the  dropping  of  the  cinders  in  the 
grate  and  the  deep  breathing  of  the 
sleeper  in  the  old  four-post  bedstead  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence. 

Gradually  there  came  a  change. 

The  fire  died  out  upon  the  hearth,  and 
as  the  room  grew  darker  and  darker,  so 
the  slumberer's  rest  became  troubled,  and 
he  began  to  toss,  and  turn,  and  mutter 
incoherently. 

HOMES  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 


Move  the  island  of  Britain  into  a  more 
>  climate;  give  her  a  purer,  drier 


atmosphere,  soils  as  rich  and  varied, 
scenery  as  romantic,  but  on  a  grander 
scale  ',  surround  her  with  seas  less  stormy, 
but  equally  prolific  in  fish,  and  there  you 
have  New  Zealand,  which  might  well  have 
been  called  New  Britain,  but  for  some 
Dutch  navigator,  who  thus  misnamed  it 
after  his  dear  native  region  of  flat  shores, 
sea -fogs,  and  flounders.  Same^  again, 
would  compare  New  Zealand  to  Italy, 
which  it  curiously  resembles  in  shape, 
only  that  the  leg  of  the  boot  is  severed 
from  the  foot,  thus  forming  two  islands 
with  a  fine  stretch  of  inUnd  sea  between 
the  severed  portions.  And,  with  natural 
topsy turviness,  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Italy 
represents  the  south  of  the  Earopean  land, 
with  volcanoes  even  more  active,  and  a 
sub-tropical  climate  where  flourishes  a  rich 
vegetation  with  all  the  fruits  and  products 
of  the  most  favoured  regions.  The  southern 
island — which  is  called  the  Middle  Island, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  England  might 
be  because  it  lies  between  Ireland  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight — boasts  of  a  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  mountains  that  rival  the 
Alps  of  Northern  Italy  in  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  And  these  New  Zealand 
mountains  break  off  on  the  south-west  in 
a  coast-line  of  the  grandest  features,  with 
sounds  and  bays,  glaciers  and  magnificent 
waterfalls,  little  visited  and  offedng  un- 
explored recesses  and  unconquerea  peaks 
to  the  adventurous  mountaineer  and  ex- 
plorer. 

Bat  here  the  contour  of  the  South 
Island  strongly  suggests  England  on  a 
larger  scale — the  east  coast  flat,  and  backed 
by  rich,  fertile  plains,  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cereals  and  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  while  the  country  gradually 
rises  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  west.  The  climate, 
too,  is  that  of  Eagland,  only  drier  and 
more  genial.  Winter  brings  frost,  and 
sometimes  a  sprinkling  of  cn^w ;  but  the 
frosts  are  not  severe,  and  the  general 
temperature  in  winter  is  mild  and  equable. 
There  are  no  voracious  animals — unless 
the  rabbit  be  so  considered — no  veno- 
mous reptiles;  while  all  the  most  useful 
and  serviceable  animals  of  Earope  seem  to 
flourish  with  increased  vitality  in  their 
adopted  country.  It  is  above  all  others 
the  country  for  sheep,  and  its  rich  pastures, 
where  rich  English  grasses  have  replaced 
the  thin  natural  grasses  of  the  country,  are 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks. 

The  merino  sheep  occupies  the  higher 
and  wilder  ranges  of  pasture ;  the  Lincoln 
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and  Bomney  Manh  feed  on  the  rieb,  moiat 
soils ;  while  the  drier  lands  are  occupied  by 
the  best  breeds  of  the  Leicester  variety. 
Bat  the  land  is  equally  well  adapted,  much 
of  it,  for  dairy  farming,  and  before  long, 
perhaps,  New,  Zealand  butter  will  be  as 
well  known  as  Danish  or  Dorset  in  the 
English  market 

The  northern  island  has  its  own  spedal 
and  marvellous  features.  Here  is  the 
sanatorium  of  New  Zealand  :  its  region  of 
geysers  and  hot  springs,  with  waters  direct 
from  Nature's  laboratory,  and  charged 
with  the  most  powerful  constituents.  Sur- 
prlring  cures  have  been  effected  in  these 
hot  mineral- water  baths.  Cripples  have 
cast  away  their  crutches,  and  those  arriving 
bent  together  with  rheumatic  pains  have 
departed  erect  and  sound.  Here,  too,  is 
the  great  centre  of  volcanic  activity,  once 
noted  for  its  marvellous  pink  and  white 
terraces  as  if  of  alabaster,  with  lakes  and 
cascades  of  the  most  fairy-like  character ; 
but  since  the  volcanic  outbreak  of  1886— 
which  swept  away  all  these  charming 
natural  embellishments — the  scene  is  of  a 
more  stern  and  gloomy  character. 

This,  too,  is  the  country  of  the  Maori, 
who  have  a  great  reserve  of  land  in  the 
centra  of  the  island,  and  who  now  seem 
prosperous  and  contented,  and  not  likely 
ever  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  European 
colonists,  although  they  fought  stubbornly 
and  bravely  against  the  Engliah  power  in 
times  gone  by.  Here  also  is  ttie  fruit 
country.  The  land  about  Auckland,  for 
instance,  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  fruit  cultnra  The  olive  and  the  vine 
are  to  be  found  in  perfection  ;  orange  and 
lemon -trees  flourish  and  furnish  good 
crops.  Where  the  soil  is  mingled  with  vol- 
euiic  tufa,  and  the  hills  are  now  almost 
barren  and  valueless,  there  seems  a  pnmiise 
of  future  vineyards  to  rival  tiiose  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Languedoa 

The  mineral  wealU),  too,  of  New  Zea- 
land is  known  to  be  considerable,  although 
as  yet  not  fully  explored.  Gold  is  plenti- 
fully distributed  both  in  alluvial  depositii 
and  invMns  in  the  quartz  reefs,  and  native 
gold  to  the  value  of  more  tluui  a  million 
was  exported  in  1891.  But  there  are  also 
indications  of  future  wealth  in  veins  of 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  of  many  other 
valuable  ores.  Extensive  coal-fields  are 
already  worked  to  advantage,  and  ninety 
diousand  pounds'  worth  was  exported  to 
the  Austndian  colonies  last  year,  although 
English  seaborne  coal  is  imported  to  a  rather 
larger  extent.    A  curious  source  of  wealth. 


too,  is  found  in  the  Kauri  gum,  exported 
yearly  to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  ndlUon. 
The  kauri-tree  is  the  native  pine,  from 
which  exudes  a  congealed  turpentine,  use- 
ful for  many  purposes  in  arts  and  crafts 
generally.  But  the  supply  from  growing 
trees^  is  insignificant  and  of  smidl  com- 
mercial value.  But  there  exist  in  the 
North  Island  remains  of  extinct  forests 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  among  which  are 
found  great  masses  of  this  strange  sub- 
stance, and  gum-hunting  is  a  regular  oc- 
cupation, the  hunter  armed  simply  with 
a  spear  for  probing  the  ground  and  a  spade 
for  digging  up  the  gum  when  he  has  found 
it. 

Another  source  of  wealth  is  the  growth 
of  a  curious  native  Phormium,  a  phmt  rich 
in  fibre,  something  between  flax  and  hemp, 
and  which  is  worked  up  in  mills  and  freed 
from  its  sticky  properties,  and  then  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  annuaUy,  as  ma- 
terial for  making  twine  and  ropes.  There 
is  fortune  waithig  for  any  one  who  can 
invent  suitable  machinery  for  the  treatment 
of  this  somewhat  refractory  leaf. 

But  in  dealing  with  New  Zealand 
topics,  mutton  is  monarch,  and  the  clip 
of  wool  and  the  production  of  "  freezers  " 
make  rain  and  fine  weather  there, 
whatever  the  climatic  conditions.  There 
is  something  slightly  unfeeling  in  speak- 
ing of  a  sheep,  or  perhaps  a  lamb, 
alive  and  frisking  over  the  herbage,  as 
a  ''  freezer,"  but  that  is  the  colonial  way 
of  designating  a  breed  of  sheep  adapted 
for  being  exported  in  a  frozen  condition. 
To  develope  a  perfect  freezer  is  the 
ambition  of  the  scientific  stock-breeder, 
and  excellent  as  is  the  quality  of  the 
bulk  of  New  Zealand  mutton  brought  to 
Engluid  in  a  frozen  state,  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  attain  something  like 
perfectioa  The  frozen  meat  trade  has 
entirely  come  into  existence  within  the 
last  dozen  years.  Before  then  New  Zea- 
land might  have  been  characterised  in  the 
Scotch  manner  as  **a'  'oo"  or  all  wool. 
Sheep-farming  meant  the  production  of 
wool,  and  the  carcases  of  the  sheep  might 
have  been  classed  as  **  waste  products  "  to 
be  boiled  down  into  tallow,  or  boiled  a 
trifle  less  into  *'tiimed  meat,"  with  no 
great  profit  from  either  process.  Then,  in 
1881  the  experiment  was  tried  of  filling 
up  a  sailing  vessel  with  freezing  chambers, 
and  exporting  frozen  mutton  to  England. 
The  experiment  proved  successful,  and  in 
the  face  of  some  English  prejudice,  and  in 
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spite  of  some  costly  miatakes,  the  trade 
grew  and  increased  so  that,  according  to 
the  official  "  Handbook  of  New  Zealand," 
from  which  moat  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  figares  have  been  taken,  the  export  of 
frozen  meat  amounted  in  1891  to  thevalae 
of  one  million,  one  himdred  and  ninety- 
four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds. 

The  sheep  farmer,  it  seems,  ^ds  that 
he  can  deliver  his  sheep,  with  a  fair  profit, 
for  twopence  a  pound  at  the  nearest  port 
or  freezing  point  The  killing  and  freezing 
process  is  undertaken  chiefly  by  companies, 
who  liave  established  freezing  stations  at 
various  convenient  points  along  the  coast, 
and  who  ship  the  carcases,  consigned  to 
agents  In  London  or  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  sights  of  the  day  at  the  Albert  Docks 
is  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company's  fine  steamers,  perhaps 
the  *'Tongariro"  or  the  ^'Simutaka,"  or 
some  other  of  the  fleet  with  the  sonorous 
Maori  names,  and  to  see  the  subsequent 
discharge  of  some  twenty-seven  thousand 
carcases  each  neatly  wrapped  in  its  wind- 
ing-sheet of  white  calico.  The  whole 
year's  exportation  now  figures  to  about  two 
million  frozen  carcases,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Tet  with  all  this  depletion 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  flocks  have  largely 
increaaed  in  number,  and  the  export  of 
wool  has  risen  horn  about  sixty-four  million 
pounds  in  1882,  to  a  hundred  and  eight 
miUions  in  1891. 

New  Zealand,  indeed,  after  a  long  period 
of  depression,  is  making  rapid  strides  in 
prosperity.  There  is  no  great  inflation, 
no  rapid  building  up  of  great  cities — ^the 
biggest  town  in  Uie  whole  colony  shows  a 
population  under  fifty  thousand;  but  a 
general  well-being  is  diffased  through  the 
whole  community.  New  Zealand  cousins 
turn  up  in  London  fresh  and  smiling. 
They  buy  grand  pianosi  pictures,  picture- 
books  ;  they  go  the  tour  of  Euxope.  It  is 
the  shepherd-kings  who  are  having  their 
turn  among  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  But 
your  New  Zealander  does  not  boast  of  his 
wealth,  he  is  more  likely  to  sigh  and  de- 
plore the  excesses  of  the  rabbits  among 
his  sheep-runs. 

For  the  rabbit  is  the  one  bitter  drop  in 
the  cup  of  New  Zealand's  prosperity,  the 
gift  of  the  uninvited  fairy  which  threatens 
to  spoil  all  the  re&t.  The  prolific  bunny  is 
only  to  be  kept  under  by  unremitting 
energy  of  destruction.  Everything  else  in 
the  way  of  acclimatisation  seems  to  have 


answered  well,  and,  after  all,  the  rabbit  is 
only  an  example  of  too  much  success.  A 
curious  instance,  by  the  way,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  English  clover,  when  it  proved 
that  none  of  the  New  Zealand  insects  were 
able  to  fertilise  the  flower,  and  English 
humble-bees  had  to  be  brought  over  for 
the  purpose,  when  both  bees  and  dover 
began  to  flourish  wonderfully  well.  Again, 
amongst  the  curiosities  of  New  Zealand  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  fungus  on  felled  timber 
in  certain  of  the  new  bush  settiements. 
After  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  the 
logs  fired,  the  growth  of  fungus  commences. 
It  is  gathered,  dried,  and  imported  to  the 
value  of  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
twenty  thousand  iK>und8  annually,  beinff 
relished  by  the  Chinese  both  as  food  and 
medicine. 

Now  this  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
of  New  Zealand,  sometUng  larger  than 
Great  Britain,  and  with  many  natural 
advantages  over  even  our  own  favoured 
land,  is  enjoyed  by  a  population  very  little 
larger  than  that  contained  in  the  metro- 
poUtan  districts  of  Southwark  and  Lam- 
beth. The  exact  figures  are,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891:  New  Zealand,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one;  Southwark  and 
Lambeth,  six  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-five.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  there  is  room  for  a  few 
more  in  New  Zealand ;  but  nobody  would 
propose  nor  would  the  colony  accept  a 
general  emigration  from  Southwark  and 
Lambeth.  Town-bred  people  would  starve 
in  such  a  country.  But  what  a  fine  field 
is  here  presented  to  the  depressed  agricul- 
ture of  the  kingdom  in  general!  How 
many  good  English  farmers  are  weary  of 
the  hopeless  task  of  struggling  with 
inclement  seasons,  with  crops  failing  and 
uncertain,  with  heavy  burdens  in  all 
directions!  Well,  here  is  the  very  pro- 
mised land  for  a  farmer  if  he  has  not  lost 
everything  in  the  gulf  of  that  '*  old  Manor 
Farm."  Even  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes 
will  ensure  him  comfort  and  competency, 
if  not  wealth.  The  country,  no  doubt,  will 
seem  strange  at  first.  The  most  skilful 
English  farmer  will  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  and  unlearn.  The  seasons  are  all 
topsy-turvy,  the  ways  of  going  about  all 
different.  Planted  in  an  uncleared  bush 
farm,  it  will  seem  as  if  rather  a  forester 
was  wanted  than  a  farmer.  To  feU  the 
trees,  to  burn  the  worthless  part  of  the 
timber,  and  to  convert  the  forest  into  a 
grass  farm  by  sprinkling  grass  seed  over 
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the  virgin  soQ,  innocenfcof  any  preparation, 
or  of  other  dresaing  than  the  burnt  wood, 
all  thia  wOl  seem  atranffe  work  to  the 
praetiaed  English  agricmtoriat^  and  the 
sight  of  his  meadows  bristling  with  tree- 
stamps  will,  perhaps,  oanae  him  a  pang  as 
he  reealls  the  rich,  smooth  sward  of  the 
sf z-aere  meadows  on  the  old  farm.  Bat  in 
a  sodal  way  be  wOl  be  qaite  at  home.  He 
may  serve  again  as  chnrohwarden  or  as 
deacon  of  lus  chapeL  He  will  find  good 
schools  for  his  children  and  colleges  for 
the  more  advanced,  and  institations  in 
general  like  those  he  has  left  behind,  bat 
in  a  simpler,  less  eostly  form. 

For  any  yoang  fellow  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  sheep  or  cattle,  or  who  is  a 
jadge  of  a  horse,  whether  it  be  the  Sqnire's 
son,  the  farmer's  son,  or  the  son  of  the 
village  vet.,  there  is  a  career  to  be  foand 
in  New  Zealand,  given  a  fair  amoant  of 
energy  and  steadiness  of  pnrpose. 

Bat  espeeiaUy  of  the  worungpopalation 
of  the  agricaltaral  districts,  who  in  Eogland 
are  leaving  the  country  eyery where  for  the 
town,  coald  the  stream  of  emigration  only 
be  diverted  to  New  Zealand,  what  a 
valaable  dais  they  woald  form,  especially 
if  established  in  village  commnnities  of 
the  type  which  is  now  being  established  in 
the  colonies !  The  skilled  labonrer  of  the 
fields  is  there  in  fall  demand;  he  can 
acqaire  land,  too,  on  the  easiest  of  terms, 
and  form  a  homestead  where  he  can  end 
his  days  in  comfort  and  plenty.  And  there 
are  no  froaen-oat  laboarers  in  the  new 
country ;  work  goes  on  in  the  open  air  all 
the  year  round.  Cattle  are  not  housed  for 
the  winter,  the  mild  seasons  call  for  no 
special  precautions  against  cold.  There  is 
work,  too,  for  wo<Mmen  in  the  great 
forests,  and  the  business  of  sawing  up 
timbers  is  good  and  flourishing* 

The  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  New 
Zealanders  is  shown  in  the  establishment 
of  fine  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships. 
The  Union  Steamship  Company  keep  up 
constant  communication  with  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  runs  a 
monthly  service  of  steamers  to  and  from 
the  mother  country,  with  passengers  and 
mails,  and  always  full  cargoes  of  '*  freeaera" 
A  private  company  have  an  equally  good 
monthly  service,  the  route  in  both  cases 
being  to  England  by  Cape  Horn,  Kio, 
Teneriffe,  Madeira,  Plymouth,  Graveaend, 
and  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Shipi4ng  Company  have  >lso  a  fine 
fieet  of  sailing  vessels,  which  for  cargo  are 


often  more  profitable  than  the  steamers. 
Then  there  is  a  considerable  trade  round 
the  cout  and  about  their  Pacific  seas  and 
islands.  And  fishinff  on  the  coast  would 
probably  prove  higUy  remuneratiye  were 
there  a  seafaring  population  to  carry  it 
on. 

Nor  need  the  English  enugrant^  whose 
labour  is  his  only  capital,  fear  the  compe- 
tition of  pauper  emigration,  or  of  cheap 
imported  coolie  labour.  Though  New 
Zealand  is  near  enough  to  China  to  be 
overrun  with  Celestials,  were  they  allowed 
to  settle  there,  the  New  Zealanders  refuse 
to  have  them  at  any  price.  The  expression 
is  hardly  correct,  for  on  ''  planking  down" 
a  heavy  poll-tax  John  Chinaman  is  allowed 
I  to  land  on  New  Zealand  shores.  Thus 
Chinese  immigration  is  practically  stopped, 
and,  although  about  four  thousand  Clunese 
still  remain  in  the  colony,  the  number  is 
gradually  diminishing.  Some  will  say 
that  in  thus  excluding  the  Chinese  we  are 
only  '*  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,"  and  that 
the  danger  of  a  general  rush  of  the  swarm- 
ing millions  of  China  from  a  country  that 
is  perishing  under  their  feet,  and  the 
overwhelming  of  European  civilisation  by 
the  pressure  of  countless  myriads,  is  not 
quite  a  vkionary  danger. 

But  New  Zealand  is  not  quite  unpre- 
pared for  invasion.  It  has  its  permanent 
militia  and  a  good  corps  of  volunteers — 
horse  and  foot  —  with  artillery,  naval 
artillery,  and  engineers.  Its  forts  are 
armed  with  thirteen-ton  and  five-ton 
Elswick  guns,  with  other  powerful  guns  of 
recent  pattern,  and  quick-firing  guns  of  the 
newest  types.  The  Tolunteer  field  artillery 
are  armed  with  breechloading  Armstrong 
rifled  guns,  and  a  torpedo  corps  is  kept  on 
a  permanent  footing,  with  a  good  stock  of 
Whiteheads  and  other  torpedoes,  and  four 
Thornycroft  torpedo  boats  for  coast  and 
river  service.  And  doubtless  the  colony 
would  give  a  good  account  of  Itself  in  case 
of  any  attempted  ''  coup-de-main." 

The  colony  has  good  roads,  with  a 
capital  service  of  coaches  between  places 
out  of  the  reach  of  railways.  But  two 
thousand  miles  of  railways  have  already 
been  constructed,  and  afibrd  easy  communi- 
cation between  the  principal  centres  of 
population. 

Finally,  every  intending  emigrant  should 
possess  a  copy  of  the  New  Zealand  Hand- 
book, containing  a  great  mass  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  colony,  and  good  informa- 
tion under  almost  every  possible  head. 
The  miner,  the  farmur,  the  grazier,  the 
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prospector  and  adventarer  of  every  kind 
will  find  somettiing  to  hia  porpose ;  and  it 
may  be  had  for  eighteenpenee  from  the 
office  of  the  Agent-Oeneral  for  New 
Zealand,  at  number  thirteen,  Victoria 
Street,  Weatminster. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII.      ONE  MORE  CHANCE. 

About  two  hoars  later  Frank  Thome 
pnlled  up  his  dogcart  at  Church  Gomer, 
and  gave  the  signal  whistle  which  had 
been  agreed  upon.  6eo£Erey  came  out  of 
the  house  and  got  in  behind,  Frank  driving 
cautiously  off  along  the  snowy,  slippery 
road.  Lucy,  enjoying  the  cold  night  air 
— or  early  morning,  rather — twisted  her 
head  in  her  wraps,  and  asked  what  Maggie 
had  sud  about  the  ball  Had  she  enjoyed 
herself  t 

"Looked  as  if  she  did,  by  Jovel'' 
mumbled  Frank.  **She  was  a  popular 
character." 

"She  was  very  tired,"  Geoffrey  said 
rather  shortly.  "  When  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  enjoyed  it,  she  told  me  to  ask  other 
people.    I  suppose  she  meant  you." 

"Well,"  Lucy  said,  "she  looked  very 
pretty  and  danced  a  great  deal.  I  think 
it  was  nice  of  her  to  come  home  so  early. 
Don't  think  I  should,  If  I  had  been  a  girl 
like  her.  I  couldn't  think  where  she  was 
till  I  heard  Mr.  Otto  Nagent  telling  Miss 
Latimer  that  she  was  anxious,  and  had 
gone  back  to  her  grandfather.  How  is  he 
to-night,  Geoff) " 

**  I  left  him  asleep,"  Geoffrey  answered. 

He  did  not  seem  inclined  totidk;  but 
Lucy,  who  had  been  extremely  amused  by 
the  ball,  and  quite  satisfied  with  the 
attention  paid  to  Frank  and  herself,  went 
on  telling  him  about  the  people  who  were 
there.  She  even  broke  out  in  admiration 
of  some  of  the  dresses,  thereby  making 
Frank  laugh,  while  Geoffrey,  who  in  truth 
was  half  asleep,  listened  heavily.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  any  particular  pleasure, 
thoogh  she  meant  to  please  him,  when  she 
repeated  that  nobody  there  was  prettier 
or  better  dressed  than  Maggie.  His  own 
impression  was  that  Msggie  was  unhappy, 
though  she  had  told  him  nothing.  What- 
ever hor  resolutions  might  have  been,  he 


felt  pretty  sure  that  she  had  danced  with 
Arthur  Nagent — more  than  once,  probably. 
Lucy,  for  her  part,  had  not  seen  much, 
for  the  whole  thing  was  too  dazzling  for 
her  rather  unaccustomed  head.  The  i^ct 
of  Captain  Nagent's  dancing  with  Maggie 
— how  many  times  she  did  not  realise — 
seemed  hardly  serious  enough  to  nei^ 
repeating  to  Geoffrey.  It  jnight  bother 
the  poor  boy  for  nothing,  she  thought; 
and  after  all,  Maggie  had  oehaved  wcdl  in 
going  home  early. 

"  Hang  it  all  1  Arthur  had  better  marry 
her,"  said  Otto  Nagent  the  next  day  when 
his  wife  cidled  him  to  a  consultation  with 
his  mother  in  the  library. 

He  knew  that  this  must  come.  The 
night  before  he  had  had  no  talk  with  his 
mother,  for  when  he  came  back  from 
seeing  Maggie  off  she  and  Arthur  had  both 
disappear^.  He  afterwards  found  that 
die  had  gone  to  her  room,  having,  it 
seemed,  sent  Arthur  back  to  his  duty. 
For  he  was  now,  apparently  in  his  right 
mind,  to  be  seen  dancing  with  Lady  Jane 
Fitzhugh. 

That  morning  he  had  come  down  late, 
lookiog  white,  tired,  and  ill,  with  a  cough 
now  and  then  which  drew  sharp  glances 
from  his  mother.  Bat  she  did  not  interfere 
to  stop  him  when  he  went  off  with  Poppy 
and  some  of  the  others  to  look  at  the  ice 
in  the  river.  Alice  did  not  go  with  them. 
She  had  listened  with  consternation  to 
Otto's  story,  and  they  both  felt  that  a 
storm  was  in  the  air,  so  heavy,  so  near, 
that  Poppy's  unshadowed  face  seemed  a 
wonderf  al  sight  as  she  devoted  herself  to 
her  younger  guests  and  planned  amuse- 
ment for  them. 

Miss  Fanny  Latimer  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast.  She  had  a  bad  nervous  head- 
ache. But  Otto  and  Alice  had  hardly 
joined  Mrs.  Nugent  in  the  library,  in  that 
same  warm,  fire-lit  corner  which  had  been 
the  background  of  a  scene  not  many  hours 
before,  when  the  door  opened  gently  and 
her  quick  step  was  heard.  Mrs.  Nagent 
frowned.    She  did  not  want  Fanny  now. 

"  Your  mother  won't  agree  with  you," 
Alice  had  said,  shakbg  her  head  and 
smiling,  when  Otto  mme  his  last  rash 
remark. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Nagent  did  not  agree 
with  him.  She  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  favourite  plan  of  her  life  to 
be  spoUt  by  a  foolish,  wilful  boy  and  an 
anprincipled,  low-bred  gir).  Like  a  gooft 
general,  she  had  thought  out  her  campaign 
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in  the  early  hoars  of  the  morniDg.  It  only 
remained  to  eeeure  the  help  of  Otto  and 
Alice,  and  the  sQbmisaion  of  Arthor. 

It  was  tireaome  enough  that,  before  she 
could  say  a  word,  Fanny  Latimer  should 
bring  her  trifliog  little  presence  into  the 
library.  Mrs.  Nugent's  first  question  to 
Otto  was  checked  on  her  lips.  She  looked 
up  at  Fanny  with  eyes  which  spoke  of 
anything  but  welcome.  Otto,  standiug  by 
the  fire,  stroked  his  moustache  and  smiled 
to  himself,  growing  grave  again  as  hu 
keen  eyes  studied  Miss  Latimer's  face. 
Alice  was  carefully  examining  the  Japanese 
screen  she  held  in  her  hand ;  but  she,  too, 
looked  up  startled  at  the  first  sound  of 
Miss  Latimer's  Toice. 

''Laura,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
something.  I  am  terribly  distressed,  and 
I  should  not  have  believed  what  was  told 
me  but  for  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes 
last  night.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  no  one 
— not  even  to  Mr.  Cantillon — but  I  must 
mention  it  to  you,  because  you  are  the 
only  person,  and  of  course  I  know  that 
Otto  and  Alice  are  the  same  as  yon.  I 
wonder  if  you  saw  anything  last  night, 
too?" 

Her  eyes  wandered  wistfully  from  one 
face  to  another.  There  was  a  moment  of 
awkward  silence. 

«  Do  you  mind  saying  plainly  what  you 
mean,  Faunyl"  said  Mrs.  Nogent,  with 
the  extreme,  distinct  gentleness  which 
sometimes  marked  extreme  annoyance  and 
anxiety. 

This  was  a  complication  she  had  not 
expected,  though  she  could  not  claim  any 
light  to  be  surprised,  for  Arthur's  idiotic 
rashness  deserved  anything.  Bat,  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  serious,  more  alarm- 
ing, than  Fanny  Latimer's  interference. 
Mr^.  Nugent  knew  that  her  love  for  Poppy 
was  thorough  and  loyal  Her  friendship 
for  herself  was  a  real  thing  too,  no  doubt ; 
but  how  would  it  be  when  the  two  were 
arrayed  against  each  other  t  Mrs.  Nugent 
could  hardly  take  refuge  in  fiat  denial  of 
anything  Fancy  might  say,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  Otto  and  Alice.  For  a 
moment  she  felt  extremely  angry  with 
Fanny  for  having  produced  her  complaints 
in  public,  instead  of  speaking  to  her  alone. 
Otto  and  Alice  were  not  the  same  as  her- 
self, and  Fanny  had  no  business  to  suppose 
that  they  were. 

However,  a  moment's  thought  reminded 
Mrff.  Nugent  that  if  Arthur  was  still  to  be 
saved,  she  could  do  nothing  more  im- 
pditio  than  to  quarrel  with  Fanny.    Her 


inflaence  over  her  friend  had  always  been 
strong;  it  must  now  be  used  to  the 
utmost.  She  shrewdly  guessed  that  Fanny 
found  some  aid  to  her  courage,  which  was 
never  very  great,  in  the  fact  of  Otto's  and 
Alice's  presenca  She  would  have  found 
it  much  more  di£Scult  to  say  what  she  had 
to  say  to  Laura  Nugent  alone.  And  it  was 
another  good  sign  that  she  had  not  taken 
Mr.  CantOlon  into  her  confidence.  That 
wrong-headed,  enthusiastic  person,  who  had 
never  really  liked  Poppy's  engagement, 
might  at  this  moment  have  done  Arthur 
irreparable  injury;  and  Fanny  knew 
that  well  enough. 

*<Wbat  have  you  been  told,  and  who 
told  you ) "  said  Mrs.  Nugent  with 
dignity ;  while  Miss  Latimer,  flushed  and 
nervous,  sat  down  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  sofa. 

'*  It  was  last  night,  Laura/'  she  answered 
in  a  voice  which  trembled,  though  it  gained 
firmness  as  she  went  on.  *'  Arch  came  to  me 
while  I  was  dressing  for  dinner.  She  told 
me  thines  that  surprised  me — ^more  than  I 
can  say.*' 

"Oh!  servants'  gossip!"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent  sharply. 

She  could  not  keep  the  tone  of  con- 
temptuous irritation  out  of  her  voice, 
though  she  felt  her  own  imprudence. 
Otto  gave  her  a  warning  look.  He  thought 
that  a  good  deal  depended  on  his  mother's 
management  now.  Alice  bit  her  lips, 
glanced  at  Miss  Latimer,  and  then  again 
studied  her  screen. 

<'  I  have  great  confidence  in  Arch.  She 
is  more  than  a  mere  servant,  and  she  never 
gossips  at  all,"  said  Fanny  Latimer,  lifting 
her  head.  "  It  was  her  duty  to  tell  me 
what  she  did.  I  suppose  we  are  none  of  us 
suspicious ;  but,  really,  CTcn  if  she  had 
said  nothing,  I  think  Arthur's  behaviour 
last  night  would  have  seemed  to  me  more 
than  strange.  Poppy,  of  course,  saw 
nothing.  She  cannot  think  evil.  With 
my  own  ears,  poor  dear,  I  heard  her  ask 
hhn  to  dance  with  that  girl" 

Miss  Latimer's  voice  failed. 

"  So  did  I,"  murmured  Otto. 

*'Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent  gravely,  ''be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  Ajrch  told 
you.*' 

"  Yes ;  I  must  tell  you.  I  came  for 
that.  It  is  very  terrible  for  us  all  I 
have  never  been  more  shocked." 

So  Fanny  began  her  story,  which  her 
listeners  found  a  little  con^sed,  though 
Otto  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  a  siogle  word 
of  it    It  went  back  to  Arthur's  first  days 
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at  Bryani — ^how  the  village  people  had 
noticed  Captiun  Nogent  to  chnreh,  and 
that  hifl  eyes  were  always  drawn  to  Miss 
Farrant.  Then  came  stories  of  meet- 
ingSi  seen  or  only  snspected,  among 
which  the  keeper's  story  of  meeting  Cap- 
tain Nugent  at  the  gate  of  the  wood 
held  a  prominent  place.  Next  came  the 
most  recent  and  most  striking  story  of 
all — that  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
Captain  Nagent  had  walked  np  from  the 
station  through  the  snow,  he  had  been  seen 
by  one  of  the  grooms  to  stop  at  Church 
Comer,  to^  be  let  in  by  Miss  Farrant  her- 
self, while  nearly  an  hour  later  a  woman 
going  to  the  Court  had  seen  him  come  up 
from  her  garden  and  turn  into  the  wood. 
Yesterday  again  he  had  been  at  Church 
Comer  for  a  long  time  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Poppy  knew  of  that — she  sent  him," 
said  Alice  hastily. 

*<  Oh  1  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
Miss  Latimer  with  some  coldness.  **  Bat 
the  day  before  nobody  knew.  Poppy  and 
I  understood  that^he  trtAn  was  very  late, 
and  that  he  had  come  straight  from  the 
station.  However,  don't  imagine  that  I 
think  too  much  of  these  things.  Arthur 
can,  of  course,  spend  his  time  as  he  pleases. 
Only  it  is  most  dkagreeable,  most  horrible 
to  me,  that  he  should  be  talked  about  like 
this  in  Bryans,  and  also,  I  must  say,  that 
he  should  not  have  enough  feeling  for  us 
all — not  only  for  Poppy — ^to  avoid  the 
chance  of  such  a  thing.  Of  course,  after 
last  night,  nobody  with  their  eyes  open  can 
fail  to  see  that,  whether  all  they  say  is  trae 
or  not,  he  cares  for  that  girl  and  not  for 
Poppy." 

There  was  a  dead  sOence.  Miss  Latimer 
had  at  this  moment  very  mvch  the  best 
of  it,  for  not  one  of  Arthur's  family  could 
deny  her  statements,  or  find  a  word  of 
excuse  to  say  for  him. 

His  mother  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Arthur  has  been  terribly  foolkb,"  she 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh.  '*!  suppose, 
Fanny,  you  mean  that  the  engagement 
must  be  broken  ofi  t " 

Fanny  Latimer  stared.  This,  indeed, 
was  going  straight  to  the  point,  and  she 
was  hardly  prepared  for  such  an  open  ad- 
mission 01  what  was,  of  course,  occupying 
her  own  mind.  The  a£fsir  must,  indeed, 
be  hopeless  if  such  words  were  said  by 
Arthur's  mother.  Fanny  had  expected 
fiery  indignation,  strong  denial,  absolute 
refusal  to  believe  any  of  Mrs.  Arch's 
stories.    She  was  ready  enough  to  cope 


with  these.  This  sort  of  resignation  to 
the  inevitable  was  a  different  matter. 

'*  Poppy  must  be  told,  and  the  engage- 
ment must  be  broken  off,"  Mrs.  Nugent 
repeated  in  a  louder  tone.  "Arthur  is 
rained.  I  should  say  he  had  only  himself 
to  blame,  if  it  were  not  for — that  girL 
Well — the  first  thing  is  to  get  him  away 
from  this  place.  Otto,  where  is  your 
brother  t " 

''Out  somewhere,"  Otto  murmured, 
without  moving. 

There  was  a  kind  of  doubtful  admiration 
in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  his  mother. 

'^It  is  BO  dreadful,"  sighed  Fanny 
Latimer,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand. 
'*I  can't  realise  it  Such  an  overturn  of 
everything — and  we  were  all  so  happy. 
It  is  no  doing  of  mine,  is  it  t  Nobody  can 
be  more  sorry.  I  suppose  you  had  some 
idea,  all  of  you.  But  not  before  last 
nightt" 

There  was  another  pause;  then  Otto 
spoke,  his  mother's  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
in  keen  anxiety. 

*'I  should  be  inclined  to  say  a  great 
deal  in  defence  of  Arthur,  only  that — 
when  we  were  here  before — I  saw  that  he 
admired  Miss  Farrant  rather  more  than 
was  pradeni  In  fact  I  had  some  talk 
with  him  about  it.  He  saw  the  force  of 
what  I  said  then,  and  I  hoped  he  would 
have  the  sense  to  keep  away  from  her  in 
future.  Apparently  he  is  a  bigger  fool 
than  I  thought  Um;  especially  if  this 
visit  on  the  way  from  the  station  really 
took  place.  Perhaps  last  night — dancing 
with  her  so  much" — Otto  glanced  at 
his  motiier — ''was  more  natural,  more 
excusable,  I  mean.  It  was  all  in  public, 
anyhow." 

"I  cannot  think.  Otto,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent,  ''why  you  did  not  tell  me  be- 
fore that  there  was  something.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  me  to  know." 

"  I  thought  it  over — and,  as  I  tell  you, 
I  hoped  that  Arthur  would  come  to  his 
senses." 

Alice  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him, 
smiling. 

"  He  talked  it  over  with  me,  mamma," 
she  said.  "  I  thought  like  him  that  it  was 
only  a  passing  fancy,  and  that  there  would 
be  terrible  unhappiness  If  anything  were 
said.  I  thought  quite  as  much  of  Poppy 
as  of  him.  I  still  think  that  with  Poppy's 
goodness,  and  all  the  influence  she  has 
over  him,  nobody  need  be  so  very  much 
afraid  of  the  future." 

It  was  boldly  said,  and  they  all  theught 
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80.  Alice's  hiubaiid  thought  so  espeoiallyi 
for  he  knew  wh*t  Mrs.  Nagent  did  not, 
that  he  had  told  her  of  that  scene  in  the 
library.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Arthar's  little  sister-in-law  woold  be 
his  bravest  champion. 

"  Alice,  you  say  you  thought  of  Poppy/' 
said    MUn  Fanny  Latimer.    "Now   pat 

Soorself  in  Poppy's  place.  Would  you 
ke  to  marry  a  man  who  cared  for  you  so 
little  t " 

*'Tes,  if  I  loTed  him,  and  Poppy  does 
love  Arthur.  And,  what  is  more,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  don't 
believe  he  cares  for  her  so  little.  He 
admires  her  immensely.  You  all  know 
that  he  was  never  so  very  much  in  love 
with  her.  It  was  an  arranged  business ; 
and,  really,  I  think  you  ought  to  remember 
how  we  pushed  things  on  in  Switzerland, 
so  that  he  almost  comdn't  help  proposing. 
Of  coarse,  dear  Poppy  was  as  innocent 
tiien  as  she  is  now.  But  you  should  con- 
sider all  this  before  you  are  so  immensely 
shocked  and  astonished  at  Arthur's  flirting 
with  a  pretty  girl." 

Miss  Fanny  Latimer  listened  with  her 
eyes  wide  opea  Mrs.  Nugent  looked 
gloomQy  on  we  floor.  She  was  grateful 
to  Alice,  and  saw  the  full  force  of  what 
she  said  so  openly.  But  she  knew,  as 
none  of  the  others  did,  the  whole  story  of 
that  Sunday  afternoon  when  Arthur  en- 
gaged himself  to  Poppy.  "  Almost  couldn't 
help  proposing "  was  a  very  mild  way  of 
describing  the  state  of  things.  Now,  it 
seemed,  the  result  of  all  those  schemes 
must  be  failure  and  punishment — unless 
Fanny,  her  old  friend,  who  had  shared  in 
the  schemes  so  far  and  so  heartily,  could 
be  persuaded  to  give  Arthur  one  more 
dianee. 

'<Otto,  what  do  you  thrnkt"  said 
Fanny. 

*'I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Alice," 
said  Otto,  but  gravely,  and  with  hesi- 
tation; for  the  sight  of  those  two  last 
night  was  before  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
hear  their  voices  speaking.  If  Miss 
Ladmer  had  that  advantage  the  end  would 
be  hardly  doubtful,  he  felt. 

*'  As  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent,  with 
her  eyes  on  Fanny,  ''  I  am  in  despdr.  I 
see  no  way  out  of  it.  It  will  break  my 
heart,  but  that  doesn't  fnatter.  Fanny, 
my  son  shall  not  bring  posaible  trouble 
into  your  famOy.  The  engagement  must 
be  broken  off,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Fanny  made  no  answer  at  once.  She 
sat  with  her  head  bent  and  her  hands 


clasped  tightly  together.  Her  mind  was 
fdl  of  the  question — how  to  break  this 
awful  change  to  Poppy,  this  crumbling 
ruin  of  the  love  in  which  she  trusted! 
For  the  decision  must  come  from  her. 
Miss  Latimer  saw  this  more  clearly  than 
her  friend  did,  perhaps.  The  Nugents 
must  not  be  allowed  to  save  their  credit 
by  letting  the  first  step  come  from  their 
side.  If  it  must  be — if  this  was  really  the 
end,  as  Arthur's  mother  so  evidently 
thought— the  end,  which  such  arguments 
as  AUce  used  coidd  hardly  alter  or  delay — 
why,  then,  Fanny  bitterly  regretted  that 
she  had  not  told  everything  to  Mr.  Can- 
tillon  before  speaking  to  the  others.  He 
would  have  saved  her,  she  thought,  such  a 
distressing  scene  as  this;  for  he  had 
almost  as  much  right  as  herself  to  be 
consulted  in  Poppy's  affairs.  In  the 
depth  of  her  heart,  too,  Miss  Latimer 
felt  that  the  engagement  ought  to  be 
broken  off,  and  at  once,  at  whatever 
cost  of  suffering.  The  mere  fact  of 
Arthur's  being  capable  of  such  a  flirtation 
made  him  an  unworthy  husband  for  Poppy. 
She  had  felt  that  last  night  as  strongly  as 
Mrs.  Arch  herself,  and  she  felt  it  still,  in 
spite  of  Alice  and  Otto;  though  at  the 
same  time  she  was  terribly  sorry,  and 
almost  ready  herself  to  trust  in  the  re- 
formation of  Arthur. 

A  little  sound  roused  her.  Otto  and 
Alice  were  boih  staring  blankly  into  the 
fire,  probably  wishing  themselves  out  of 
this  most  awkward  situation.  Mrs.  Nugent 
was  crying. 

In  all  their  long  friendship  Fanny 
Latimer  had  never  seen  this  sight  before. 
Laura  Nagent  had  been  to  her  the  incar- 
nation of  strength,  courage,  and  calmness ; 
a  rock  on  which  her  own  weaker  nature 
had  many  times  rested.  That  she  should 
give  way  like  any  ordinary  person,  that 
real  tears  of  grief  and  disappointment 
should  be  running  down  those  fine  firm 
cheeks,  touched  Fanny's  heart  to  the  quick. 

'*My  dear  Laura.  My  dear,"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  hastily  rising  from  her  place, 
she  moved  close  up  to  Mrs.  Nugent  and 
took  her  hand. 

<'Are  Otto  and  Alice  there  t"  said  a 
fresh  voice  suddenly,  and  into  the  midst 
of  this  melancholy  fireside  eroup  came 
Poppy  in  her  warm  coat  and  hat,  smiling, 
and  with  a  most  becoming  colour  from  the 
cold. 

Arthur  was  dose  behind  her;  but  as 
his  eyes  fell  on  his  relations  he  retreated 
a  step  or  two  and  muttered  something 
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between  his  teeth.  Were  they  all  gone 
mad  t  Had  they  made  op  their  minds  to 
rain  him  from  a  senfle  of  daty  t  It  most 
be  so,  or  why  should  his  mother,  with  such 
a  deplorable  face,  be  talking  confidences  to 
Miss  Latimer  %  What  a  fool  he  had  been 
to  go  off  this  morning  without  speaking  to 
his  mother.  Surely  she  could  not  wish 
everything  to  come  to  smash,  everything 
that  she  had  arranged  so  carefully.  What- 
ever Arthur  might  have  said  or  thought 
the  night  before,  he  was  hardly  ready  this 
morning  to  give  up  Bryans  Oourt  and  all 
his  future.  It  was  heart-breaking,  of 
course,  for  him  and  for  Maggie,  and  it 
would  be  worse  now  that  his  people  knew. 
But  after  all — — 

His  haety  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  the  talk  which  was  gobg  on  behind 
the  screen,  and  he  stood  like  a  statue 
liatening  to  it 

"You  are  not  well  What  is  the 
matter  1 "  said  Poppy.  "  What  is  it,  Aunt 
Fanny  % " 

Before  Miss  Latimer  had  time  to  answer, 
Mrs.  ITugent  was  speaking. 

*' Quite  well,  dear  Poppy,  thank  you. 
I  am  worried  and  unhappy.  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  you  so  soon,  but  perhaps  it  Is 
better.     It  is  about  Arthur.'' 

Poppy  turned  half  round.  She  thought 
Arthur  was  there,  but  did  not  see 
him. 

'*Iwas  talking  things  over  with  your 
aunt,''  Mrs.  Nugent  went  on.  »  "  He  is  so 
far  from  well.  You  must  have  noticed 
what  a  cough  he  has,  and  how  flushed  he 
is  sometimes,  and  how  this  terrible  winter 
tries  him.  Don't  interrupt  me,  deur;  let 
me  tell  you.  Otto  and  Alice  see  it  as  I 
do.  The  doctors  did  eay,  you  know,  that 
he  ought  not  to  spend  this  winter  in 
England.  Now,  what  I  should  like  to  do 
is  to  take  him  straight  away  at  once  to  the 
Eiviera,  and  keep  him  there  all  through 
the  horrid  spring  and  the  east  winds,  and 
bring  him  back  quite  another  creature  in 
time  for — for  May.  That  is  my  wish. 
Now  you  know  what  is  worrybg  me. 
Neither  of  you  will  like  the  long  parting ; 
and  yet — 


» 


'*  He  shall  go,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Don*t  think  I  shall  oppose  it,  dear  Mrs. 


Nugent,"  said  Poppy  after  a  pause.  In 
another  moment  she  added  :  "  I  will  tell 
him  I  wish  it.  But  will  you  come  now, 
Alice — and  Otto  t  The  others  are  waiting. 
We  are  gobg  to  see  how  far  we  can  skate 
down  the  river." 

She  was  very  pale  and  quite  Cilm.  Mrs. 
Nugent  thought  her  a  strange  girl  as  she 
bent  over  and  kissed  her  before  leavbg 
the  room.  Otto  and  Alice  followed  her, 
h8  rdly  even  venturing  to  look  their  astonish- 
ment. Arthur  had  prudently  slipped  out 
before  them  and  was  found  in  the  halL 

Then  the  tears  rose  agab  m  Mrs. 
Nugent's  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her 
checks. 

•*Now,  Fanny,"  she  said,  "will  you 
forgive  me,  my  dear,  and  will  you  let  that 
be  true  t  I  will  speak  to  him  so  that  you 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  complab  of.  I 
promise  you  that.  He  shall  alter  entirely, 
or  he  shall  never  come  back  at  all." 

So  once  more  the  strongest  and  most 
ingenious  mind  had  its  way.  Arthur 
Nugent's  mother  scored  a  'second  victory. 

In  three  days  she  had  left  Bryans, 
takbg  her  captive  son  with  her.  In 
another  week  she  had  carried  him  off  to 
the  South.  Her  friend,  Fanny  Latimer, 
was  left  with  a  bad  conscience,  with  an 
anxiety  about  the  future  which  gave  her 
sleepless  nights,  and  made  her  various 
Irritable  fancies  somethbg  of  a  sad  sur- 
prise to  the  faithful  and  affectionate  Rector. 
And  Porphyria  was  aware  of  a  more  vague 
uneasbess,  risirg  from  tho  shadow  wUch 
hung  over  Arthur  at  his  leavbg,  and 
which  suggested  that  he  was  uneasy  about 
himself. 

At  Ghurch  Comer  he  was  never  men- 
tioned. Somehow,  on  the  evening  of  his 
departure,  a  little  note  found  its  way  to 
Maggie,  asking  her  to  forgive  him  and 
to  forget.  She  crushed  it  in  her  hand 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Then  (Geoffrey, 
combg  into  the  room  on  one  of  his 
frequent  evening  visits,  found  her  crybg 
b  almost  darkness.  He  half  suspected  the 
reason  ;  but  tried  patiently  to  comfort  her. 
He  was  too  conscious  of  his  own  straybg 
thoughts  to  be  very  hard  on  Maggie,  and 
life  felt  like  an  easier  busbeas  now  that 
Arthur  Nugent  was  gone. 
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Mrs.  BoiUTNBcuried  the  despatch-box 
to  her  bedroom  and  set  it  down  on  a  mall 
table.  She  and  Falconer  ware  leaving  Nice 
on  the  following  morning,  and  het  maid 
waa  joat  finfahuiR  her  packing.  Mib. 
Bomayne  inapectea  the  woman'a  arrasge- 
menta,  gtVe  her  one  or  two  orders,  and 
then  dismissed  her.  Left  alone,  she  made 
one  or  two  trifling  preparatioas  for  the 
joomey  on  her  own  aecoant,  and  when  these 
wore  completed  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
drew  the  table  on  which  she  had  placed  the 
deapatoli>box  to  the  open  window,  and 
■eated  heraelL 

She  drew  the  box  towards  her  and 
onlooked  it.  and  there  waa  nothing  in  her 
faee  as  ahe  did  ao  bat  the  hard  resentment 
which  had  grown  apon  it  daring  the  last 
few  days,  jnst'toaohea  by  an  indefinite  sad 
equally  hud  corioaity.  The  interest  which 
thoae  papers  posaeased  for  her  bad  been 
created  \y  pnrely  artlfidal  means ;  intrln- 
aleally  uey  were  nothing  to  ber.  The 
poaition  which  the  poasesalon  of  them  had 
occupied  in  her  thonghta  lately  waa  the 
sole  aooree  of  the  impnlse  onder  which  ahe 
waa  acting  now ;  nnder  any  other  clrenm- 
stances  she  might  hardly  have  cared  to  look 
at  them. 

She  ridsed  the  lid  and  paused  a  moment, 
looking  down  at  the  compact  mass  of 
papera  within  with  a  sndden  vague  tonch 
of  more  personal  interest.  The  box  waa 
nearly  foil.  The  varion*  sets  of  papers 
wera  oBiefnlly  and  methodioaUy  faateoed 
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together,  and  endoraed  evidently  apon 
a  listen.  <  lira.  Bomayne  hedtated  a 
moment,  and  then  took  ont  a  packet  at 
random. 

It  consisted  of  bills  all  bearing  dates 
within  the  last  six  months ;  all  sent  in  by 
leading  Landon  tradesmen,  and  all  for 
la^e  amounts.  Mra.  Bomayne  glanced  at 
the  figoree,  and  her  eyebrows  moved  with 
an  expression  of  alfght  surprise,  which  wm 
almost  immediately  dominated  by  bitter 
aooeptance  and  comprehension.  She  opened 
none,  however,  until  she  come  to  one 
bearing  the  name  of  a  well-known  London 
jewsUer.  She  read  the  name  and  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  and  paosad;  then  a 
new  curiosity  came  into  bar  eyes,  and  she 
unfolded  the  paper  quickly.  The  account 
was  a  very  long  one,  and  as  her  eyes 
travelled  qidckly  down  it,  taking  in  item 
after  item,  a  dull  red  colour  crept  Into 
her  face,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  con- 
temptuoni  resentment.  She  was  evidently 
surprised,  and  jet  half-annoyed  with  her- 
self for  being  anrpriaed.  Two-thirds  of  the 
items  in  the  bill  in  her  hand  were  for 
articles  of  jewellery  not  worn  by  men,  and 
not  one  of  these  had  ever  been  seen  by 
WlUiam  Bomayne's  wife. 

She  staffed  the  paper  back  Into  its 
fastening,  tossed  the  handle  away  and  took 
another  packet  from  the  box  with 
quickened  interest.  It  consisted  of 
miscellaneoas  docaments,  ^1,  likewise, 
connected  with  her  hasband'a  life  in  Lon- 
don daiing  tha  past  winter,  hat  of  no 
particular  interest.  The  next  packet  ahe 
waned  was  of  the  same  natnre,  and  with 
that  the  top  layer  of  the  box  came  to  an 
end.  * 

The  papera  below  were  evidently  older ; 
of  varying  agea,  Indeed,  to  jadge  from  their 
varying  tints  of  yellow,    Dlaanmnging  » 
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lower  layer  in  taking  oat  the  packet 
nearest  to  her  hand,  Mrs.  Bomayne  saw 
that  there  were  older  papers  stUl,  beneath, 
and  realised  that  the  box  before  her  con- 
tained the  private  papers  of  many  years ; 
probably  all  the  private  papers  which 
William  Komayne  had  preserved  through- 
out his  life.  She  opened  the  packet  she 
had  drawn  out,  hastily  and  with  an  angry 
glitter  in  her  eyes.  It  consisted  of  busi- 
nesslike-looking documents,  not  likely,  as 
it  seemed,  to  be  of  any  interest  to  her. 

She  glanced  through  the  first  unheedingly 
enough,  and  then,  as  she  reached  the  end, 
something  seemed  suddenly  to  touch  her 
attention.  She  paused  a  moment,  with  a 
startled,  incredulous  expression  on  her 
face,  and  began  to  re-read  it  slowly 
and  carefully.  She  read  it  to  the  end 
again,  and  her  face,  as  she  finished,  was  a 
little  pale  and  chilled-looking.  She  freed 
another  paper  from  the  packet  almost 
mechanically,  with  an  absorbed,  preoccu- 
pied look  in  her  eyes,  opened  it  and  read 
it  with  a  stndnedy  hardly  comprehending 
attention  which  grew  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly, as  she  went  on  from  paper  to 
paper,  into  a  kind  of  stupefied  horror. 
She  finished  the  thick  packet  in  her  hands, 
and  then  she  paused,  lifting  her  pale  face 
for  a  moment  and  gazing  straight  before 
her  with  an  indescribable  expression  on  its 
shallow  hardness^  as  though  she  was 
realising  something  almost  incredibly 
bitter  and  repugnant  to  her,  and  was 
stunned  by  the  realisation.  Then  her 
instincts  and  habits  of  life  and  thought 
seemed  to  assert  themselves,  as  it  were, 
and  to  dominate  the  situation.  Her 
expression  changed;  the  stupefied  look 
gave  place  to  what  was  little  deeper  than 
bitter  excitement ;  a  patch  of  angry  colour 
succeeded  the  pallor  of  a  moment  earlier ; 
and  her  eyes  glittered. 

Turning  to  the  despatch-box  again,  she 
proceeded  to  ransack  it  with  a  hasty  eager- 
ness of  touch  which  differed  markedly 
from  the  careless  composure  of  her  earlier 
proceedings.  Paper  iZfter  paper  was  torn 
open,  glanced  through— sometimes  even  re- 
read with  a  feverish  attention — and  tossed 
aside ;  sometimes  with  a  sudden  deepening 
of  that  angry  flush;  sometimes  with  a 
movement  of  the  lips,  as  though  an  inter- 
jection  formed  itself  upon  them ;  always 
with  a  heightening  of  her  excitement; 
xmtil  one  packet  only  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Mrs.  Bomayne 
snatched  it  out,  and  then  started  slightly 
as  she  saw  that  it  did  not  consist,  as  tiie 


majority  of  the  others  had  done,  of  busi- 
ness papers,  but  of  letters  in  a  woman's 
handwriting.  Nor  was  it  so  old  as  many 
of  the  papers  she  had  looked  at»  some  of 
which  had  borne  dates  twenty-five  yean 
back.  She  opened  it  with  a  sudden 
hardening  of  her  excitement,  which  seemed 
to  mark  the  change  from  almost  impersonal 
to  intenvely  personal  interest.  She  saw 
that  the  date  was  that  of  the  second  year 
after  her  maniage ;  that  each  letter  was 
annotated  in  her  husband's  writing ;  and 
then  she  began  deliberately  to  read,  her 
lips  very  thin  and  set,  her  eyes  cold  and 
hard.  She  read  the  letters  all  through, 
with  evei;y  comment  inscribed  on  them, 
and  by  the  time  she  laid  the  last  upon  the 
table  her  very  lips  were  white  with  vindic- 
tive feeling  strangely  incongruous  on  her 
little  conventions!  face.  She  sat  quite 
still  for  a  moment,  and  then  rose  abruptly 
and  stood  by  the  window  with  her  back  to 
the  table,  looking  out  upon  the  evening  sky. 

The  strength  of  feeling  died  out  of  her 
face,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minutes,  leaving  it  only  very  white  and 
rather  strange-looking,  as  though  she  had 
received  a  series  of  shocks  which  had  made 
a  mark  even  on  material  so  difficult  to 
impress  as  her  artificial  personality;  and 
she  turned,  by-and-by,  and  contemplated 
the  table,  littered  now  with  documents  of 
all  sorts,  as  though  she  saw,  not  the  actual 
heaps  of  papers,  but  something  beyond 
them  contemptible  and  disgusting  to  her 
beyond  expression.  Then  suddenly  she 
moved  forward,  crammed  the  papers  indis- 
criminately into  the  despatch-box,  forced 
down  tiiQ  lid,  and  carried  the  box  out  of 
the  room  down  the  stairs  towards  tlie 
sitting-room  where  she  had  left  Dennis 
Falconer. 

It  was  an  impulse  not  wholly  consistent 
with  the  self-reliance  of  her  ordinary 
manner;  but  that  manner  had  been  ae- 
quired  in  a  world  where  shocks  and  diffi- 
culties were  more  or  less  disbelieved  in. 
Face  to  face  with  so  unconventional  a 
condition  of  affairs  Mrs.  Bomayne's  con- 
ventional instincts  were  necessarily  at  fault ; 
and  there  being  no  strong  motive  power 
in  her  to  supply  their  place,  it  was  only 
natund  that  she  should  relieve  herself  by 
turning  to  the  man  on  whom  the  past  few 
days  had  taught  her  to  rely. 

Dennis  Falconer  was  not  in  the  sitting- 
room  when  she  opened  the  door,  but  as 
she  stood  in  the  doorway  contemplating 
the  empty  room,  he  came  down  the  conidm 
behind  her. 
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« Were  yoa  looUog  for  me  1 "  he  said 
with  <{iitant  eoorteay  as  he  reached  her. 
He  made  a  moyement  to  relieve  her  of  the 
box  she  carried,  and  aa  he  did  so  he  was 
stnick  by  her  ezpresdon.  *'  Is  there  any- 
thbg  here  yoa  wish  me  to  see  t  "  he  said 
quickly  and  gravely. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  she  spoke  in  a  dry, 
hard  voice,  about  which  there  was  a  ring 
of  excitement  which  made  him  look  at  her 
again,  and  realise  vaguely  that  something 
was  wrong. 

He  followed  her  into  the  room,  and  die 
motioned  to  him  to  pat  the  box  on  the 
Uble. 

''  I  have  been  looking  them  over,"  she 
said,  indicatbg  the  papers  with  a  gesture, 
".and  I  have  ^ught  them  to  you.  They 
are  very  interesting." 

She  laughedabitter,  crackling  little  laugh, 
apd  the  disapproval  in  ambudb  in  Dennis 
Falconer's  expression  developed  a  little. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go  over  them  now, 
and  with  you  t "  he  enquired  stiffly. 

'*  Not  with  me,  I  think,  thank  you,"  she 
answered,  the  novel  excitement  about  her 
manner  finding  expression  once  more  in 
that  harsh  little  laugh.  "  One  reading  is 
enough.  But  now,  if  you  don't  mind. 
There  are  business  points  on  which  I  may 
possibly  be  mistaken  " — she  did  not  look 
as  though  she  spoke  from  conviction — 
"  and — I  should  like  you  to  read  them.  I 
will  go  out  into  the  garden;  it  is  quite 
empty  always  at  this  time,  and  I  want 
some  air." 

Her  tone  aod  the  glance  she  cast  at  the 
despatch-box  as  she  spoke  made  it  evident 
that  it  wu  not  closeness  of  material  at- 
mosphere abne  that  had  created  ti^e 
necessity. 

''I  will  read  them  now,  certainly,  if 
you  wish  it,"  he  returned. 

Then,  as  she  took  up  a  book  which 
lay  on  a  table  with  a  mechanical  gesture 
of  acknowledgement,  he  opened  the  door 
for  her  and  she  went  out  of  the  room. 
He  came  back  to  the  table,  drew  up  a 
chair,  and  opened  the  despatch-box. 

Two  hours  later  Dennis  Falconer  was 
still  sittbg  in  that  same  chur,  his  right 
hand,  whidi  rested  on  Uie  table,  clenched 
unto  the  knuckles  were  white,  his  face 
pale  to  the  verv  lips  beneath  its  tan.  In 
his  eyes,  fixed  in  a  kind  of  dreadful 
fascination  on  the  innocent-looking  piles 
of  papers  before  him,  there  was  a  look  of 
shockedi  almost  incredulous  horror,  which 
seemed  to  touch  all  that  was  narrow  and 
dogmatic   about  his  ordinary  expression ' 


into  something  deep  and  almost  solemn. 
The  door  opened,  and  he  started  pain- 
fdly.  It  was  only  the  waiter  with 
preliminary  preparations  f<Nr  dinner,  and 
recovering  himself  with  an  efibrt  Falconer 
rose,  and  slowly,  almost  as  though  their 
very  touch  was  repugnant  to  him,  beg|ui 
to  replace  the  papers  in  the  box.  He 
locked  it,  and  then  left  the  room,  carrying 
it  with  him. 

Dinner  was  served,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
had  been  waiting  some  two  or  three 
minirtes  before  he  reappeared.  He  was 
still  pale,  and  the  horror  had  rather  settled 
down  on  to  his  face  than  left  it;  but  it 
had  changed  its  character  somewhat;  the 
breadth  was  gone  from  it.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  passed  through  a  moment 
of  expansion  and  insight  to  contract  again 
to  his  ordinary  limits.  Mrs.  Eomayne 
was  standing  near  the  window;  the 
excitement  had  almost  entirely  subsided 
from  her  manner,  leaving  her  only  harder 
and  more  bitter  in  expression  than  she 
had  been  three  hours  before.  She  glanced 
sharply  at  Falconer  as  he  came  towards 
her  with  a  constrained  conventional  word 
or  two  of  apology ;  answered  him  with 
the  words  his  speech  demanded,  and  they 
sat  down  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  silent  meal.  Mrs.  Bomayne 
made  two  or  three  remarks  on  general 
topics,  and  asked  one  or  two  quesUons  as 
to  their  journey  of  the  following  day ;  and 
Falconer  responded  as  briefly  as  courtesy 
allowed.  On  his  own  account  he  originated 
no  observation  whatever  until  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
winter  had  been  succeeded  by  a  total 
silence. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  was  still  sitting  opposite 
him,  one  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  hex 
head  leaning  on  her  hand  as  she  absently 
played  with  some  grapes  on  which  her 
eyes  were  fixed.  Falconer  glanced  across 
at  her  once  or  twice,  evidently  with  a 
growing  conviction  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  speak,  and  with  a  growing 
uncertainty  as  to  what  he  should  say. 
This  latter  condition  of  things  helped  to 
make  his  tone  even  unusually  formid  and 
dogmatic  as  he  said  at  last : 

"Sympathy,  I  fear,  must  seem  ahnost 
a  farce!" 

She  glanced  up  quickly,  bar  eyes  very 
bright  and  hard. 

*'  Sympathy ) "  she  said  drily.  <<  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  any  new  call  for 
sympathy,  is  there  9  After  all,  tUngs  are 
very  much  where  they  were  I " 
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A  kind  of  shock  passed  across  Falconer's 
face ;  a  materialisation  of  a  mental  process. 

"What  we  know  now **  he  began 

stiffly. 

"What  we  knew  before  was  qnite 
enough  1"  interrupted  Mrs.  Eomayne. 
"  When  one  has  arrived  violently  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice,  it  is  of  no  particular 
moment  how  long  one  has  been  living  on 
the  precipice's  edge.  While  nothing  was 
known,  Mr.  Bomayne  was  only  on  the 
precipice's  edge,  and  as  no  one  knew  of 
the  precipice  it  was  practically  as  though 
none  existed.  Directly  one  thing  came 
out  it  was  all  over!  He  was  over  the 
edge.  Nothing  could  make  it  either 
better  or  worsa" 

She  spoke  almost  carelessly,  though 
very  bitterly,  as  though  she  felt  her  words 
to  be  almost  truisms,  and  Falconer  stared 
at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  he 
said  with  stem  formality,  as  though  he 
were  making  a  deliberate  effort  to  realise 
her  point  of  view : 

"  Yon  imply  that  Mr.  Bomayne's  fall — 
his  going  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
if  I  may  adopt  your  figure — consisted  in 
the  discovery  of  his  misdeeds.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  nothbg  had  ever  been  known  t " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  Of  course  1 "  she  said  amszedly.  Then 
catching  sight  of  her  cousin's  face  she 
shrugg^  her  shoulders  with  a  little 
gesture  of  deprecating  concession.  "Oh, 
of  course,  I  don't  mean  that  Mr.  Bomayne 
himself  would  have  been  any  better  if 
nettling  had  ever  come  out,"  she  said  im- 
patienuy.  "The  right  and  wrong  and 
all  that  kind  of  thbg  would  have 
been  the  same,  I  suppose.  But  I  don't 
see  how  ruin  and  suicide  improve  the 
position." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  Falconer 
made  no  answer. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  touched  on  the 
great  realities  of  life,  the  everlasting 
mystery  of  the  spirit  of  man  with  its  un- 
fathomable obligations  and  disabilities; 
had  touched  on  them  carelessly,  patron- 
isingly,  as  "  all  that  kind  of  thiog."  She 
was  as  absolutely  blind  to  the  depth  of 
their  significance  as  is  a  man  without  eye- 
sight to  the  illimitable  spaces  of  the  Ay 
aWe  him.  To  Falconer  her  tone  was 
sfanply  scandalising.  He  did  not  under- 
stand her  ignorance.  He  could  not  touch 
the  pi^os  of  its  limitations  and  the  possi- 
bilities by  whidi  it  was  surrounded.  The 
grim  irony  of  such  a  tone  as  used  by  the 


ephemeral  of  the  immutable  was  beyond 
Ids  ken. 

''I  have  several  things  to  see  to  np- 
stairs,"  Mrs.  Bomayne  went  on  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  I  shall  go  up  now,  and 
I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  not 
come  down  again.  We  start  so  early. 
Good  night ! " 

"  Gk>od  night  1 "  he  returned  stiffly ;  and 
with  a  little  superior,  contempttious  smile 
on  her  face  she  went  away. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Dennis  Falconer  had  been  alone  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  his  solitude  was 
broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  a  waiter, 
who  presented  him  with  a  card,  and  the 
information  that  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bore  was  in  the  smoUng-room. 
The  name  was  Dr.  Aston's,  and  after  a 
moment's  reflection  Falconer  told  the 
waiter  to  aik  the  gentleman  to  come  up- 
stairs. Falconer  had  spent  that  last  hour 
In  meditation,  which  had  grown  steadUy 
deeper  and  graver.  It  seemed  to  have 
carried  him  beyond  the  formal  and  dog- 
matic attitude  of  mind  with  which  he  hi^ 
met  Mrs.  Bomayne,  back  to  the  borders  of 
those  larger  regions  he  had  touched  when 
he  sat  looking  at  William  Bomayne's 
papers;  and  there  was  a  warmth  and 
gratitude  in  his  reception  of  Dr.  Aston 
when  that  gentleman  appeared,  that  sug^ 
gested  that  he  was  not  so  completely 
sufficient  for  himself  as  usual. 

"The  smoking-room  is  very  fioll,  I 
imagine!"  he  said,  as  he  welcomed  the 
little  doctor.  "My  cousin  has  gone  to 
bed,  and  I  thought  if  you  didn't  mind 
coining  up,  doctor,  we  should  be  better  off 
here." 

Dr.  Aston'd  answer  was  characteristi- 
cally hearty  aud  alert.  Enowine  it  to  be 
Falconer's  last  night  at  Nice,  he  had  come 
round,  he  said,  just  for  a  farewell  word,  and 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  meeting  later 
on  under  happier  circumstances.  A  qnlet 
chat  over  a  c^ar  was  what  he  had  not  hoped 
for,  but  the  thing  of  all  others  he  would 
like.  He  settled  himself  with  a  genial 
instinct  for  comfort  In  the  arm-cludr 
Falconer  pnlled  round  to  the  window  for 
him;  accepted  a  cigar  and  prepared  to  light 
it ;  glancing  now  and  again  at  the  younger 
man  s  face  with  shrewd,  kindly  eyes,  which 
had  alreadv  noticed  something  nnusoal  in 
Its  expression. 

Dr.  Aston  and  Dennis  Falconer  had  met 
some  six  years  before  In  Africa  under  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  out  all  that 


; 
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was  beilt  in  the  yotrng  man's  character;  and 
Dr.  Aaton  had  been  warmly  attracted  by 
him.^  Being  a  particolarly  ehrewd  student 
of  human  nature,  he  had  taken  his  measure 
accurately  enough  subsequently,  and  kneir 
as  certainly  as  one  man  may  of  another 
where  his  weak  points  lay,  and  how  time  was 
dealing  with  them.  But  his  kindness  for, 
and  interest  b,  Dennis  Falconer  had  never 
abated;  perhaps  because  his  insight  did 
not,  as  so  much  human  insight  does,  stop 
at  the  weak  point?. 

Dennis  Falconer,  for  his  part,  regarded 
Dr.  Aston  with  an  affecUonate  respect 
which  he  gave  to  hardly  any  other  man  on 
earth. 

There  was  a  short  silence  ait  the  two 
men  lit  their  cigars,  and  then  Dr.  Aston, 
with  another  glance  at  Falconer's  face, 
brcAe  it  with  a  kindly,  delicate  enquiry 
after  Mrs.  Bomayne.  Falconer  answered 
it  almost  absently,  but  with  an  instinctiTe 
stiffening,  so  to  speak,  of  his  face  and 
voice,  and  there  was  another  pause.  The 
doctor  was  trying  the  experiment  of  wait- 
ing for  a  lead.  He  was  joat  decidbg  that 
he  must  make  another  attempt  on  his  own 
account  when  Falconer  took  his  cigar  from 
between  his  lips  and  said,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  evening  sky : 

*'rm  always  glf^  to  see  you,  doctor; 
but  I  never  was  more  glad  than  to- 
night." 

A  sound  proceeded  from  the  doctor 
which  might  have  been  described  as  a 
grunt  if  it  ha^been  less  delicately  sympa- 
theUc,  and  Falconer  continued : 

•t  I've  been  trying  to  think  out  a  problem, 
and  it  was  one  too  many  for  me :  the  origin 
of  evD." 

He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
nothing  was  furttier  from  him  than  any 
thought  of  liffhtness  or  flippancy.  Bat 
there  was  a  csKn  familiarity  and  matter-of- 
oonrae  acquaintanceship  with  his  subject 
about  his  tone  ttiat  produced  a  slight 
quiver  about  the  corners  of  the  little 
doctor's  mouth.  He  did  not  speak,  how- 
ever, and  the  movement  with  which  he 
took  his  cigar  from  between  his  lips  and 
turned  to  Falconer  was  merely  sympathetic 
and  Interested. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  it's  an  unprofitable 
subject  enough,"  continued  Falconer  almost 
apol(^etically.  **  We  shall  never  be  much 
the  wiser  on  the  subject,  struggle  as  we  may. 
But  stUl,  now  and  then  it  seems  to  be 
forced  on  one.  It  has  been  forced  on  me 
to-day." 

"  Apropos  of  William  Bomajne ) "  sug- 


gested Dr.  Aston,  so  delicately  that  the 
words  seemed  raUier  a  sympathetic  com- 
ment than  a  question. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Falconer.  '*  We  have 
been  lookbg  through  his  private  papers." 
He^  paused  a  moment,  and  then  contmued 
as  if  drawn  on  almost  in  spite  of  himselt 
"  Youknewhim  by  repute,  I  dare  say,  doctor. 
He  had  one  of  those  strong  personalities 
which  get  conveyed  even  by  hearsay.  A 
clever  man,  striking  and  dominating, 
universally  liked  and  deferred  to.  Yet 
he  must  have  been  as  absolutely  without 
principle  as  this  table  is  without  feeling." 

He  struck  the  little  table  between  them 
with  his  open  hand  as  he  spoke;  and  then, 
as  though  the  expression  of  Ids  feelings 
had  begotten,  as  Is  often  the  case,  an 
irresistible  desire  to  relieve  himself  further, 
he  answered  Dr.  Aston's  interested  ejacu- 
lation as  if  it  had  been  the  question  the 
doctor  was  at  once  too  well-bred  and  too 
full  of  tact  to  put. 

'*  There  were  no  papers  connected  with 
this  last  disgraceful  sffair — ^those,  as  you 
know,  I  dare  say,  were  all  seized  In 
London.  It's  the  man's  past  life  that 
these  private  papers  throw  light  on. 
Ught,  did  I  sayi  It  was  a  life  of  sys- 
tematic, cold-blooded  villainy,  for  which  no 
colours  could  be  dark  enough." 

He  had  uttered  his  last  sentence  In- 
voluntarily, as  it  seemed,  and  now  he 
hdd  down  his  dgar,  and  turning  to  Dr. 
Aston,  began  to  spesk  low  and  qidckly. 

'<They  are  papers  of  all  kinds,"  he 
said.  "  Letters,  business  documents, 
memoranda  of  every  description,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  at  least  have  reference  to 
fraud  and  wrong  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Not  one  permy  that  man  possessed  can 
have  been  honestly  come  by.  His  busi- 
ness was  swindling ;  every  one  of  his  busi- 
ness transactions  was  founded  on  fraud. 
He  can  have  had  no  faith  or  honesty  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  He  wu  living  with 
another  woman  before  he  had  been 
married  a  year.  All  that  woman's  letters 
— he  deceived  her  abominably,  and  it's 
fortunate  that  she  died — are  annotated 
and  endorsed  like  his  *  business'  memo- 
randa; evidently  kept  deliberately  as  so 
much  stored  experience  for  future  use  1 " 

Dr.  Aston  had  listened  with  a  keen, 
alert  expression  of  intent  Interest  His 
cigar  was  forgotten,  andhelaid  it  down  now 
as  if  Impatient  of  any  distraction,  and  leant 
forward  over  Uie  table  with  his  shrewd, 
kindly  little  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  Falconer. 
Human  nature  was  a  hobby  of  his. 
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Falconer'i  oonfidenoe,  or  more  truly 
perhaps  the  manner  of  it,  had  swept  away 
all  conventional  bamers,  and  the  elder 
man  asked  two  or  three  qoiok,  penetrating 
questions. 

"  How  far  back  do  these  records  go  1 " 
he  asked  finally. 

''They  cover  five-and-twenty  years,  I 
should  say,"  returned  Falconer.  "The 
first .  note  on  a  successful  firatud  must 
have  been  made  when  he  was  about  four- 
and-twenty.  Why,  even  then  —  when 
he  was  a  mere  boy — he  must  have  been 
entirely  without  moral  sense  1 " 

"  Yes  1 "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  certain 
dry  briskness  of  manner  which  was  apt 
to  come  to  him  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment **  That  is  exactly  what  he  was,  my 
boyl  It  was  that,  in' conjunction  with 
his  powerful  brain,  that  made  him  what 
you  called  jost  now  dominating.  It 
gave  him  vantage-eround  over  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  as  literally  without  moral 
sense  as  a  colour-blind  man'  is  without  a 
sense  of  colour,  or  a  homicidal  maniac 
without  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life." 

An  expression  of  rather  horrified  and 
entirely  uncomprehending  protest  spread 
itself  over  Falconer's  faca 

"  Bomayne  was  not  mad,"  he  objected, 
with  that  incapacity  for  penetrating 
beneath  the  surface  which  was  character- 
istic of  him.  '*!  never  even  heard  that 
there  was  madness  in  the  family." 

"  You  would  find  it  if  you  looked  far 
enough,  without  a  doubt ! "  answered  the 
doctor  decidedly.  *'This  is  a  most  in- 
teresting subject,  Dennis,  and  it's  one  that 
it's  very  difficult  to  look  into  without  up- 
settbg  the  whole  theory  of  moral  re- 
i^nsibility,  and  doing  more  harm  than 
enough.  I  don't  say  Bomayne  was  mad, 
as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but  all 
you  tell  me  confirms  a  notion  I  have  had 
about  him  ever  since  this  a£fair  came  out 
He  was  what  we  call  morally  insane.  I'll  tell 
you  what  first  put  the  idea  into  my  head. 
It  was  the  extraordinary  obtuseness,  the 
extraordinary  want  of  perception,  of  that 
blunder  of  his  that  burst  up  the  whole 
thing.  Look  at  it  for  yourseU.  It  was  a 
flaw  in  his  comprehension  of  moral  sense 
only  possible  in  a  man  who  boiew  of  the 
quidity  by  hearsay  alone.  He  must  have 
been  a  very  remarkable  man.  I  wish  I 
had  known  him  1" 

« I  have  heard  the  term  '  moral  insanity,' 
of  course,"  said  Falconer  slowly  and  dis- 
tastefully, ignoring  the  doctor's  last,  purely 


esthetic  sentence,  "but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  doctor,  if  you'll  pardon  my 
saying  so,  a  very  danserous  tampering 
with  things  that  should  be  sacred  even 
from  science.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
man  is  actually  Incapable  of  knowing  right 
from  wrong." 

"  The  difficulty  is,"  said  the  doctor  drQy, 
"  that  the  words  right  and  wrong  some- 
times convey  nothing  to  him,  as  the 
words  red  and  blue  convey  nothing  to  a 
colour-blind  man,  and  the  endearments  of 
his  wife  convey  nothing  to  the  lunatic 
who  is  convinced  that  she  is  trying  to 
poison  him."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said  abruptly :  "  Are  there  any 
chUdrent" 

Falconer  glanced  at  him  and  clianged 
colour  slightly. 

«*  Yes,"  he  said  slowly.     "  One  boy  ! " 

The  keen,  shrewd  face  of  the  elder  man 
softened  suddenly  and  indescribably  under 
one  of  those  quick  sympathetic  impulses 
which  were  Dr.  Aston's  great  charm. 

"Heaven  help  his  mother!"  he  said 
gently. 

Falconer  moved  quickly  and  protestingly, 
and  there  was  a  touch  of  something  uke 
rebuke  in  his  voice  as  he  said  : 

"Doctor,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  think " 

"You  believe  in  heredltyi  I  suppose ) " 
interrupted  the  doctor  qtdckly.  "Well, 
at  least,  you  believe  in  the  heredity  you 
can't  deny — ^that  a  chDd  may — or  rather 
must — ^inherit,  not  only  phyrical  traits  and 
infirmities,  but  mental  tendencies;  likes, 
dislikes,  aptitudes,  incapacities,  or  what 
not.  Be  consistent,  man,  and  acknowledge 
the  sequel,  though  it's  pleasanter  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  it,  1  admit.  Put  the  theory 
of  moral  insanity  out  of  the  question  for 
the  moment  if  you  like ;  say  that  Bomayne 
was  a  pronounced  specimen  of  the  common 
criminal  Why  should  not  his  child  in- 
herit his  father's  tendency  to  crime,  his 
father's  aptitude  for  lyine  and  thieving, 
as  he  might  inherit  his  famer's  eyes  or  ms 
father's  liking  for  music — ^if  he  had  a  turn 
that  way )  You're  a  religious  man,  Falconer, 
I  know.  You  believe,  I  take  i%  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children.  How  can  they  be  visited  more 
heavily  than  in  their  reproduction )  You 
mark  my  words,  my  boy,  that  littie  child 
of  Bomayne's — ^unless  he  inherits  strong 
counter  influences  from  his  mother,  or 
some  far-away  ancestor — ^will  go  the  way 
his  father  has  gone,  and  may  end  as  liis 
father  has  ended  1 " 
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There  was  a  Blight  loiind  by  the  door 
behind  the  two  men  m  Dr.  Aston  finished 
— finished  with  a  force  and  solemnity  that 
carried  a  painfol  thrill  of  conviction  even 
throngh  the  not  very  penetrable  onter  cmst 
of  dogma  which  enwrapped  DennisFalconer 

Old  the  latter  tomed  his  head  involan- 
The  next  instant  both  men  had 
spmng  to  their  feet,  and  were  standingdomb 
and  aghast,faoe  to  face  with  Mrs.  Bomayne. 
She  was  standing  with  her  hand  still  on 
the  lock  of  the  door  as  if  her  attention 
had  been  arrested  jnst  as  she  was  entering 
the  room;  she  had  apparently  reooile^C 
for  she  was  pressed  now  tightly  agidnst 
the  door;  her  face  was  white  to  the  very 
lips,  and  a  vagne  thought  passed  ttirough 
Falconer  that  he  had  never  seen  it  before ; 
it  was  as  though  the  look  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  gaaed  at  Dr.  Aston,  had  changed  it 
beyond  recognition. 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence ;  a 
moment  dorinff  which  Dr.  Aston  tamed 
from  red  to  white  and  from  white  to  red 
again,  and  stroggled  vainly  to  find  words ; 
a  moment  doi^g  which  Falconer  coold 
only  stare  blankly  at  that  unfamiliar 
woman's  face.  Then,  while  the  two  men 
were  still  ntterly  at  a  loss,  Mrs.  Bomayne 
seemed  gradually  to  command  herself,  as 
if  with  a  tremendous  effort  Gradually, 
as  he  looked  at  her,  Falconer  saw  the  face 
with  which  he  was  familiar  shape  itself,  so 
to  speak,  upon  that  other  face  he  did  not 
know.  He  aaw  her  eyes  change  and 
harden  as  if  with  the  effort  necessitated  by 
her  conventional  instinct  against  a  scene. 
He  saw  the  quivering  horror  of  her  moutti 
alter  and  subside  in  the  hard  little  society 
smile  he  knew  well,  only  a  little  stiffer 
than  usual  as  her  face  was  whiter;  and 
then  he  heard  her  speak. 

With  a  little  movement  of  her  head  in 
civil  recognition  of  Dr.  Aston's  presencCi 
she  said  to  Falconer : 

•'  My  book  is  on  that  table.  Will  you 
give  it  to  me,  please ) " 

Her  voice  was  qtdte  steady,  though  a 
little  thin.  Almost  mechanicaUy  Falconer 
handed  her  the  book  she  asked  for,  and 
wIUi  another  slight  inclination  of  her 
head,  before  Dr.  Aston  had  recovered 
his  balance  sufficiently  to  speak,  she  was 
gone. 

The  door  closed  behbd  her,  and  a  low 
eJAculatton  broke  from  the  doctor.  Then 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  slowly : 

^*  That's  a  remarkable  woman." 

Falconer  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head as  though  he  were  a  little  dazed. 


•«  I  think  not  1 "  he  said  stupidly.  «  Kot 
when  you  know  her  1 " 

''Ahl"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a 
shrewd  glance  at  him.  "And  you  do 
know  her  1" 

If  Falconer  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Bo- 
mayne an  hour  later,  he  would  have  been 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgement  The  preparations 
for  departure  were  nearly  concluded ;  she 
had  dbmissed  her  maid  and  was  finishing 
them  herself  with  her  usual  quiet  delibera- 
tion, though  her  face  was  very  pale  and 
set 

But  it  might  have  perplexed  him  some- 
what if  he  had  seen  her,  when  everything 
was  done,  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  lift  her  hands  to  her  head  as 
though  something  oppressed  bar  almosi 
more  heavily  than  she  could  bear. 

"  End  as  his  father  ended  1 "  she  said 
below  her  breath.     "  Bufai  and  disgrace  1 " 

She  turned  and  crossed  the  room  to  where 
her  travelling-bag  stood,  and  drew  from  it 
a  letter,  thrust  into  a  pocket  with  several 
others. 

It  was  the  blotted  little  letter  which 
began  ''  My  dear  Mamma,"  and  when  she 
returned  it  to  the  bag  at  last^  her  face  was 
once  again  the  face  that  Dennis  Falconer 
did  not  know. 


THE  ENEMIES  OF  TOBACCO. 


In  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Idler,"  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sima's  eulogium  on  tobacco  is  faced  by 
Dr.  Parker's  characteristically  exaggerated 
denunciation,  and  Dr.  Bichardson's  more 
measured  condemnation  of  the  soothing 
herb.  The  enemies  of  tobacco,  Uke  the 
poor,  are  always  with  us.  From  its  very 
introduction  the  weed  has  been  the  object 
of  continuous,  and  often  embittered  attack. 
Yet  the  world  still  smokes,  smokes  more 
steadily  and  more  generally  than  at  any 
preWous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
practice.  The  lovers  of  tobacco  may  nowa- 
days smoke  their  pipes  in  peace,  in  all 
ptfts  of  the  world;  but  it  was  once  far 
otherwise.  "  My  Lady  Nicotine  "  has  had 
many  martyrs. 

The  Turks  are  now  a  nation  of  smokers, 
but  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
priests  and  rulers  denounced  smoking  as 
criminal,  and  Amurath  the  Fourth  ordered 
its  punishment  by  death  in  the  cruellest 
forms.  One  playful  punishment  consisted 
in  thrusting  tiie  pipes  of  smokers  through 
their  noses. 
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In  Baiflift,  at  the  eame  period,  the  noses 
of  smokers  were  cat  off.  The  powers 
ecdesiastieal  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
new  habit,  and  Popes  Urban  the  Eighth 
and  Innocent  the  Tenth  thundered  in 
torn  against  the  terrible  vice  of  smoking. 
The  papal  thunders,  however,  proved 
powerless  against  the  charms  of  St. 
Nicotine;  idthongh  there  was  much 
reason  in  those  decrees  which  'Were 
directed  against  the  custom  of  smoking 
and  snuffing  in  chnroL  Pope  Urban 
excommunicated  all  who  should  be  guilty 
of  so  unbecoming  a  practice;  and  later, 
Innocent  the  Tenth  solemnly  excom- 
municated all  those  who  should  take  snuff 
or  tobacco  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  at 
Bome. 

In  England,  tobacco  quickly  established 
itself,  and  in  the  first  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  habit  of  '*  drinkbg  tobacco,"  as  they 
styled  it,  our  ancestors  often  went  to  con- 
siderable excess.  One  reverend  gentleman, 
a  Buckinghamshire  vicar — described  in 
that  astrological  age  as  a  profound  divine, 
but  absolutely  the  most  polite  person  of 
the  period  for  nativities — was  so  bent 
upon  smoUnff,  that  when  his  supply  of 
tobacco  ran  short,  he  would  cut  up  the 
bell-ropes  and  smoke  the  shredded  fibre. 
If  tobacco  was-  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
it  was  as  warmly  denounced.  Very  early 
in  its  English  hbtory  an  enemy  elegantly 
wrote: 

Let  it  be  damn*d  to  Hell,  and  call'd  from  thence, 
Proserpine's  wine,  the  Fories*  frankincense. 
The  devil's  addle  eggs. 

Joshua  Sylvester,  the  translator  of  Du 
Bartas,  in  1615  published  a  work  whose 
title  is  sufficiently  violent  —  **  Tobacco 
Battered,  and  the  Pipes  Shattered  about 
their  Eares,  that  idely  Idolize  so  base 
and  barbarous  a  Weed,  or  at  least  over- 
love  so  loathsome  a  Vanity,  by  a  Volley 
of  Holy  Shot  Thundered  from  Mount 
HeUcon." 

One  of  its  earliest  opponents  was  Ben 
Jonson.  The  dramatist  was  fond  of 
tavern  life,  and  was  devoted  to  the  "  lyric 
feasts  "  described  by  Herrick — 

Where  we  such  dusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad, 

but  for  smoking  he  had  no  liking.  In  his 
earlier  plays  he  frequently  introduces  a 
lover  of  tobacco,  but  always  makes  him 
figure  somewhat  contemptibly  as  a  knave 
or  f ooL  In  *'  The  Alchemist "  there  is  a 
tobacconist,  Abel  Drugger— one  of  Garrick's 
best  parts— whose  character  as  an  easily 
duped  fool  is  painted  with  an  unsparing 


hand.  The  tricks  of  tobacconists  of  that 
early  era  are  also  hinted  -at.  We  hear  of 
dealers  in  the  herb  who  sophisticated  it 
with  sack-lees,  or  oil,  and  washed  it  in 
muscadel  and  grains,  a  process  which  does 
not  sound  very  invitbg. 

Another  enemy  of  tobacco  was  worthy 
John  Stow,  who  styles  it  "  That  stinking 
weed  so  much  abused  to  God*s  dishonour." 
Nashe  calls  the  devil  a  "great  tobacca- 
taker,"  but,  on  the  other  hcmd,  he  speaks 
genially  of  the  <*  divine  drugge,"  and  from 
various  other  allurions  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  the  new  fashion.  Dek- 
ker  writes  somewhat  scornfully  of  smoking. 
He  alludes  to  the  nose  which  some  "most 
injuriously  and  improperly  "  make  serve  for 
an  Indian  chimney;  yet  elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  tobacco  as  ''that  oostlye  and 
gentleman-like  smoak,"  and  tells  a  tale  of 
a  jester  who  refused  a  pipe  because  it  had 
the  three  bad  properties  of  making  any 
man  a  thief  (which  meant  danger),  a  good 
fellow  (which  required  cost),  and  a  niggard 
(the  name  of  which  is  hateful).  TUs  he 
explained  as  follows:  it  makes  a  man  a 
thief,  for  he  will  steal  it  £rom  his  father;  a 
good  fellow,  for  he  will  give  the  smoke  to 
a  beggar;  and  a  niggard,  for  he  will  not 
part  with  his  box  to  an  emperor. 

A  more  determined  and  unequivocal 
opponent  of  tobacco  soon  appeared  in  the 
field  in  the  person  of  King  James  the  First. 
In  his  famous  "Counter-blast,"  hedenounced 
the  Indian  weed,  "  lock,  stock,  and  barrel" 
There  was  nothing  good  to  be  said  for  it 
Its  effects  were  bad,  physically  and  morally. 
Moreover,  and  here  his  argument  became 
decidedly  weak,  it  was  wicked  and  dis- 
graceful for  Christians  to  borrow  anythbg 
from  barbarous  heathens.  In  conclusion, 
smoking  was  denounced  as  "a  custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
liarmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the 
lungs;  and,  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof,  nearest  resemblbg  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  Uiat  is  bottom- 
less." And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
tremendous  diatribe,  His  Majesty  some- 
what inconsistently  permitted  the  planters 
in  the  American  colonies  to  send  their 
tobacco  to  England,  while  he  cannUy 
forbade  the  importation  of  the  pernicious 
drug  from  the  dominions  of  Spain.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  he  tried 
hard  to  induce  the  Virginian  colonists  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  to 
take  up  that  of  silk,  which  he  recommended 
as  a  rich  and  solid  commodity  preferable 
to  the  noxious  weed.  Charles  the  First  made 
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a  dmOar  attempt.  He  bade  the  eolonbts 
Bend  home  '*  lome  better  f rait  than  tobaeco 
and  smoke,"  and  so  avoid  *'the  speedy 
rain  likely  to  be&Jl  the  colonies,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  bodies  and  manners  of  the 
EngliBh  people,  throagh  the  exoesstve 
growth  of  tobacco." 

Many  enemies  of  tobacco  imitated  King 
James  in  the  vehemence  of  their  denoncia- 
tions  of  the  weed,  and,  may  it  be  added,  in 
the  weakness  of  their  argaments.  One 
John  Deacon  paUished  in  1616  a  qaarto 
volame,  now  rare,  to  which  he  gave  the 
attractive  title:  ''Tobacco  tortiued;  or 
the  filthie  fame  of  tobacco  refined,  shewing 
all  sorts  of  sabjects  that  the  inward  taking 
of  tobacco  fames  is  very  pemicioas  onto 
their  bodies,  too  too  profluvioas  for  many 
of  their  parses^  and  most  pestiferoos  to  the 
pablike  State."  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue ;  and  after  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  of  argament,'  in  which  the  nnf orta- 
nate  herb  gets  no  mercy,  one  of  the  inter- 
locators,  a  trader  in  tobacco,  is  so  convinced 
of  the  iniquity  of  his  trade,  and  of  his  own 
parlous  state,  that  he  declares  that  the  two 
handred  pounds'  worth  of  this  ''beastly 
tobacco  "  which  he  owns,  thall  "presently 
packe  to  the  fire,"  or  else  be  sent  "  swim- 
ming downs  the  Thames." 

A  few  years  later,  in  1621,  it  was 
solemnly  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  Member  moved  that 
he  '*  would  have  tobacco  banished  wholly 
out  of.  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  may  not 
be  bronght  in  from  any  part,  nor  used 
amongst  us."  Another  Member  said  that 
if  tobacco  were  not  banished,  it  would 
overthrow  a  hundred  thousand  men  in 
Eogland,  for  it-  was  now  so  common  that 
he  had  seen  ploughmen  take  it  as  they 
were  at  plough.  But  both  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  refused  to  be 
frightened  by  the  ploughman's  pipe,  or  by 
tenible  predictions  of  national  ruin,  and 
the  use  of  tobacco  continued  to  spread. 

The  Merry  Monarch  had  a  fling  at  it 
when  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  forbidding  the  members  to 
wear  periwigs,  to  smoke  tobacco,  or  to 
read  their  sermons  1  Bat  the  Royal  man- 
date had  little  efiect.  The  friends  of 
tobacco  even  began  to  turn  the  tables,  and 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  It  was  said  that 
in  tiie  Great  Plague  of  London,  none  of 
those  who  kept  tobacconists'  shops 
suffered  from  it,  and  so  smoking  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  excellent  preservative 
from  contagion  in  such  pestilences. 
Coriously  enougbi  it  is  said  to  be  a  fact 


that  during  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1831, 
1849,  and  1866,  not  one  London  tobacconist 
died  from  that  disease.  When  the  plague 
was  abroad  even  children  were  compelled 
to  smoke ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful 
visitation  of  1665,  all  the  boys  at  Eton 
were  obliged  to  smoke  in  the  school  every 
morning.  One  of  these  juvenile  smokers 
declared  years  afterwards,  to  Heame,  the 
antiquary,  that  he  never  was  whipped  so 
much  in  his  life  as  he  was  one  morning  for 
not  smokbg.  Times  have  changed  at 
Eton  since  this  anti-tobacconist  martyr 
received  his  whipping. 

The  enemies  of  tobacco  have  not  yet 
died  out.  An  Anti-Tobacco  Assodation 
still  continues  to  exist,  we  believe,  bat  its 
outlook  cannot  be  very  cheerful.  Smokers 
are  still  liable  to  be  told  that  BalzM  wrote: 
"Le  tabac  d6truit  le  corps,  attaque  I'in- 
telUgence,  et  h^b^te  une  nation]"  and 
the  opinions  of  certain  doctors  are  often 
quoted  with  great  unction ;  but  lovers  of 
tobacco  console  themselves  with  the  trite 
reflection  that  doctors  disagree,  and  with 
the  thought  that  if  tobacco  is  a  poison,  it 
must  be,  as  Fontenelle  said  of  coffee,  a 
very  slow  poisoa  Most  of  us  will  continue 
to  applaud  Lord  Lytton's  samming-up: 
"  A  pipe  1  It  is  a  great  soother,  a  pleasant 
comforter.  Blue  devils  fly  before  its 
honest  breath.  It  ripens  the  brain,  it 
opens  the  heart ;  and  the  man  who  smokes, 
thinks  like  a  sage^  and  acts  like  a 
Samaritan." 


A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  R00FER3  IN 

NEW  YOBK. 

*'  Comb,  my  Telemachus,"  said  my  big 
cousin  Tom  a  few  evenings  since,  *'  if  yon 
are  stifling  in  this  wide  and  breezy  hall,  I 
wiU  show  thee  how  many  of  thy  brethren 
in  this  city  live;  yeisi,  I  will  lead  thee  to 
realms  that  are  hotter  than  this." 

And  he  did,  indeed. 

We  went  to  see  the  ''Roofers" — ^poor 
people  who  sleep  on  the  roofs  or  any  place 
where  they  can  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Whenever  Tom  takes  me  on  what  he  calls 
a  '*  prowling  expedition,"  I  put  an  extra 
pin  in  my  hat  and  leave  at  home  anyth&ig 
which  might  tempt  dishonest  fingers; 
while  Tom  invites  "  Nevermore,"  a  stout 
walking-stick  he  possesses,  to  go  too,  and 
then  he,  '^  Nevermore  " — so  caUed  because 
his  head  look^  like  that  "Nevermore" 
raven,  yon  know — and  I,  are  prepared  to 
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follow  oar  reverend  Mentor  through 
divers  and  tortdoos  paths.  First,  as  it 
was  rather  early  to  see  the  Boof ers  in  their 
most  pictoresque  aspect,  we  walked  down 
Mulberry  Street — the  Italian  quarter — ^to 
"Five  Points,"  the  New  York  "Seven 
Disls."  Mulberry  Street  is  not  very  wide, 
and  when  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  out 
gossiping  with  their  neighbours  the  progress 
of  a  pedestrian  is  necessarily  rather  slow. 
All  tne  way  the  curb  was  Uned  with  stalls, 
most  of  them  made  of  a  board  resting  on  a 
couple  of  boxes.  On  this  board  were  dis- 
played weary-looking  lettuces  and  a  little 
scraggy  plant  with  tiny  yellow  flowers — I 
can't  think  what  it  is  unless  it  be  mustard 
— stale  bread,  ''  Hoky  poky  "  ice  cream, 
and  large  yeUow  beans.  The  bread  was 
generally  in  big  calico  bags  which  lay  on 
the  pavement.  Then,  too,  there  were 
oranges  and  lemons,  all  of  them  wet-look- 
bg,  as  if  they  had  been  "fished  up" 
from  almost  anywhere,  and  washed  to 
look  presentable.  Scores  of  the  shop- 
keepers were  women  who  sat  on  the 
pavement  or  a  doorstep,  and  held  their 
shops  in  their  laps.  For  instance,  a 
woman  would  have  a  tin  pan,  perhaps 
half  full  of  oranges  and  lemons,  between 
her  knees,  with  several  loaves  of  bread 
tucked  about  it  to  keep  it  steady,  a  little 
pot  of  beans  by  her  side,  a  bunch  of  that 
mysterious  yellow  plant  in  one  hand,  and 
she  would  still  be  able  to  serve  her  cus- 
tomers with  the  free  hand,  or  to  hold  on 
to  a  baby  with  it.  I  never  saw  so  many 
chOdren  to  the  square  inch  in  my  life. 
Positively  there  were  swarms  of  them; 
half  niJced,  tangle  -  haired,  dirty-faced 
urchins.  I,  in  my  simplicity,  wondered  why 
they  were  not  in  their  homes,  if  the  mothers 
were  always  quite  sure  they  had  the  right 
ones  iHien  they  did  call  them  in,  they  were 
so  nearly  a  dze  and  there  was  such  a 
general  resemblance..  I  am  certain  one 
woman  had  more  Uian  her  share,  for  I 
counted  seven  she  was  keeping  guard  over, 
and  if  ttiey  were  not  all  twins  they  looked 
very  near  it  The  women  never  wear  any 
hesd-covering,  save  their  own  liair,  which 
is  often  very  beautifal,  or  a  kerchief,  and 
as  I  wore  a  hat  I  was  an  object  of  much 
attention.  Indeed  I  felt  quite  philanthropic, 
much  as  Madame  Patti  must  when  she  sinss 
at  a  charity  concert  for  charity — so  mudi 
amusement  for  the  audience,  no  salary  to  the 
performer.  The  inhabitants  of  Mulberry 
Street  all  retire  and  rise  early.  But  the  old 
adage  about  "  Healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  " 
does  not  seem  to  apply  here !  Perhaps,  when 


we  remember  that,  in  the  comparatively 
small  area  embraced  by  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery,  Canal  and  Chatham  Streets,  there 
are  near  four  thousand  four  hundred 
** apartments" — all  so  crowded  that  the 
heiJth  officers  have  been  obliged  to  cut  the 
standard  of  breathing  room*  for  an  adult 
from  six  hundred  to  four  hundred  cubic 
feet — ^it  will  be  seen  that  something  beside 
'*  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  is  needed 
to  bring  about  the  happy  state  of  affairs 
the  proverb  promises.  Down  about  Cherry 
Street,  once  patrician  '*  Cherry  Hill,"  we 
did  not  see  much  of  the  Roofers,  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  houses  now  used 
as  tenements  were  once  old  family  mansions, 
and  are  btiilt  with  dormer  roofs.  Here  the 
children  of  the  Emerald  Isle  hold  forth,  or 
rather  hang  forth,  on  anything  wliich  is 
reached  by  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Then 
we  went  to  the  Jewish  quarter.  One  roof 
was  all  I  wanted.  If  I  told  the  number  of 
flights  of  stabs  I  think  we  climbed,  I  fear  I 
should  be  accused  of  '*  imagination."  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  we  climbed — and  climbed 
— and  climbed.  Many  of  the  women  were 
still  engaged  in  their  household  duties,  and 
I  peeped  into  their  rooms  to  see  what  they 
were  doing ;  the  one  who  most  interested  me 
was  making  ''nudels"  to  put  bto  soup. 
Deftly  cutting  long  strips  of  dough  on  a 
board  which  lay  across  a  chair,  and  then 
spreading  them  to  dry  on — what!  I 
must  teU  the  fact  as  I  saw  it.  She  was 
spreading  those  nudels  on  a  bed.  T?ie 
bed,  I  might  say,  for  it  was  the  only  one 
left  in  the  suite  of  two  rooms.  The 
family,  seven  in  all,  would  sleep  on  the 
roof  that  night,  and  the  nudels  would 
occupy  what  was  left  of  the  bed.  Tip  on 
the  roof  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  upper 
floors  were  holding  converse;  sweet,  no 
doubt,  but  as  I  am  not  conversant  with 
Hebrew,  I  mu(t  be  excused  from  re- 
peating it.  I  am  too  much  of  a  Del- 
sartian,  however,  to  mistake  the  gestures 
they  made  as  invitations  to  make  our  stay  a 
long  one,  though  I  remained  long  enough 
to  see  two  women,  the  usliest  and  the  most 
beautiful  I  ever  behdd  —  mother  and 
daughter.  The  motherwas  so  hideously  ugly 
that  at  first  sight  I  thought  that  she  was 
dreadfully  deformed,  but  she  was  not,  ex- 
cept as  a  fearful  spirit  of  greed  had  twisted 
her  body.  The  daughter,  a  superb  young 
creature,  was  lovely  as  an  Islamite's  dream 
of  an  hour!.  Many  of  these  women  are 
extremely  beautiful  in  youth,  but  becoming 
wives  and  mothers  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  at 
five-and-twenty  they  are  almost  old  women. 
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Cleanliness  is  evidently  not  a  yital  part  of 
their  creed — at  least  the  quilts  and  pillows 
they  were  b^innlng  to  spread  about  would 
not  seem  to  hidicate  it. 

We  had  been  there  only  a  minate  or  two 
when  an  awe-inspiring  figure,  a  very 
old  man,  with  a  skoU  eap  covering  his 
venerable  head,  and  arrayed  in  a  strange- 
looking,  long-sUrted  kaftan,  moved  toward 
ns.  As  I  say  I  do  not  onderstand  Hebrew, 
bat  should  any  one  ever  again  give  me  in 
Hebrew,  or  m  any  other  tongae,  such 
another  presdng  invitation  to  make  his 
peopiC  my  people,  and  his  roof  my 
abiding  place,  I  should  accept  it  with  the 
same  honied  eagerness  I  did  his — I  should 
run  away,  in  fact,  as  I  did  thea  In  my 
downirard  course  I  fell  over  four  children 
and  got  lost  three  times,  but  breathless 
but*  nothing  daunted  we  reached  the 
pavement  Si  course  of  time,  and  the 
Mulberry  Street  roofs  became  our  next 
venture. 

The  top  of  the  street  was  too  pain- 
fully respectable  for  us,  so  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  its  most  densely  packed  por- 
tion, known  as  '*  The  Bend  "  jast  where  it 
turns  in  sight  of  the  famous  "  Five  Points." 
The  Five  Points  are  fast  losing  their  re- 
putation as  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
place  in  America.  The  reformation  which 
the  police  vainly  tried  for  years  to  effect 
is  being  accompUshed  quietly  and  steadily 
by  a  mission  which  began  its  labours  in  one 
tiny  room,  but  which  now  owns  a  fine 
building  in  one  of  the  very  points  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name.  As  we 
walked  down  the  Bend  what  a  change 
from  two  hours  before  1  Scarcely  a  figure 
to  be  seen  walking  about;  but  in  door- 
ways, on  the  pavements  out  to  the  very 
curb,  and,  in  several  places,  in  the  centre 
of  the  narrow  street,  were  recumbent 
figures,  men,  women,  chUdren — a  motley 
crowd  seeking  slumber  and  air.  We  stole 
about  among  them  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Occasionally  a  disturbed  sleeper  would 
start  to  his  elbow,  one  hand  instinctiveiy 
seeking  a  shining  sharp  something  in  his 
bosom,  but  Tom,  warned  by  our  recep- 
tion in  the  Jewish  quarters,  had  pressed 
into  service,  as  guide,  one  of  the  best 
known  officers  of  the  precinct,  and  the  dis- 
turbed one  seeing  him  would  sink  back 
agab. 

"  Tou  can  see  about  all  there  is  to  see 
of  the  Roofers  right  here  in  these  two 
houses,^  sdd  the  officer,  *'  the  rest'^are  only 
variations  of  the  same  thing ;  but  first  you 
must  go  through  into  the  court  and  see 


what  chance  there  is  for  air  to  circulate 
about  the  baildings." 

Following  him  we  were  led  through  a 
long  hall  in  which  lay  nine  sleepers,  out 
into  a  little  roofless  box  called  by  courtesy 
a  court  On  all  sides  rise,  storey  aiter 
storey,  houses  whose  frail  fire-escapes  were 
crowded  with  people  vainly  trying  to  find 
comfort.  There  was  not  an  opening  any- 
where that  had  not  its  occupant  In  the 
very  court  where  we  stood  there  were  three 
men  sleeping.  Into  the  house  and  up  the 
many  flights  of  stairs  we  were  guided  by  the 
officer  who  knows  the  Bend  so  well  that  he 
can  find  his  way  in  the  datk.  When  we 
reached  the  roof  we  were  met  by  the 
person  of  the  house,  who  demanded  our 
errand.  She  spoke  EngUsh  very  well,  and 
being  reassured  by  the  officer's  presence, 
volunteered  considerable  information  about 
her  lodgers,  and  spoke  at  length  of  her 
next-door  neighbours. 

"Neapolitan  alia  them — ^lazy,  dirty,  no 
gooda  loafer ;  you  see  my  house,  clean ; 
you  see  that  one — ugh  I  Alia  Genoese 
here,  never  Neapolitan,  non,  non,  signore." 

Caste  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  New  York  Italian 
emigrants.  The  Genoese  feel  their  own 
superiority  very  strongly,  and  not  without 
reason,  for  of  all  the  thousands  of  poor 
Italians  who  have  landed  at  Castle  Garden 
and  overflowed  New  York,  the  lowest  and 
laziest  are  the  Neapolitans. 

While  the  landlady  was  enlarging 
upon  the  thievbg  propensities  of  her 
neighbours  from  Naples,  I  took  in  the 
scene  about  me.  The  roof  was  tarred 
and  sprinkled  with  sand,  and  in  the 
still  fierce  heat — the  very  walls  seemed 
to  exhale  hot  waves — its  odour  was 
strongly  apparent  The  entire  roof  was 
coveml  with  thick  planks  set  edgewise 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  across  from 
one  to  the  other  were  nailed  at  intervals 
slender  boards,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
continuous  rack,  so  that  the  sleepers  did 
not  touch  the  tar.  The  rooms  below  had 
been  almost  entirely  denuded  of  the  little 
furniture  they  usually  held,  and  anything 
that  could  be  lain  on  or  used  as  a  pillow 
was  made  to  do  duty.  The  place  was  as 
thickly  covered  as  its  space  would  allow, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  tall  wooden 
paling  about  the  edge,  some  one  would 
surely  have  been  crowded  off.  Sometimes 
a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  has  been  known 
to  step  off  where  the  fence  was  defective, 
and  the  officer  showed  us  a  place,  in  that 
very  roof,  where  a  little  gbl  had  crept 
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through  a  broken  paling  and  fallen  five 
Btoreys  to  the  stones  below. 

As  we  descended  the  officer  stopped  at  one 
or  two  of  the  rooms,  and  when  he  threw  the 
Ught  of  his  little  lantern  into  them  I  saw 
that  the'  landlady's  boast  of  cleanliness 
was  a  true  one ;  every  thbg  that  conld  be 
scrubbed  was  as  clean  as  sand,  water,  and 
earnestness  conld  make  iK  The  Italian's 
instinctive  reaching  towards  the  beaatifol, 
which  most  be  strong  indeed  to  sorvive  in 
such  a  place,  showed  itself  in  the  attempted 
decoration  of  those  wretched  little  rooms. 
Bits  of  bright  paper  and  strips  of  gay 
cloth,  doubtless  called  from  their  rag- 
picking  carts,  were  made  into  flowers 
which  hong  about  the  crucifix,  or  woven 
into  a  lambrequin  for  the  shelf  which 
supported  i^,  and  in  one  room  there  hung 
a  remembrance  of  years  passed  in  Spain — 
a  matador's  cap. 

"  Now  you'd  better  take  good  care  to 
hold  your  dress  from  the  floor,"  was  the 
officer's  advice  to  me  as  we  entered  the 
house  where  dwelt  the  '*  dirty  no  gooda" 
Neapolitans.  Such  a  place !  such  a  place  1 
the  hydrant  in  the  first  hall  had  been  leak- 
ing profusely  and  the  floor  was  wet  in 
places,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  was  covered 
with  dumberers.  We  did  not  pause  in  it, 
but  went  at  once  to  the  court,  and  there 
we  saw  that  most  barbarous  monument  of 
the  landlord's  greed — a  "  rear  tenement " 
— a  house  built  in  what  should  be  the 
court  for  the  surrounding  buildings,  and 
having  no  entrance  from  the  street  save 
through  the  other  tenements,  or  by  a  long, 
low  corridor  built  through  their  walls. 
Not  only  was  it  so  close  to  the  buildfngs 
about  it  that  the  air  could  not  possibly 
cbrculate  with  any  freedom,  but  it  was 
much  lower  than  they.  It  was  literally 
packed  from  bisement  to  roof  with  poor 
wretches  who,  half  clad,  had  tambled  down 
anywhere  to  sleep.  The  rooms  having  an 
outer  window  were  stifling,  and  a  moment 
in  a  tiny  bedroom  having  no  window  but 
one  opening  on  a  dark  hall  sent  me  flying 
out  of  it  In  one  such  room  slept  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  three  children ;  and  in  the 
little  room  ad joinbg  it  three  other  children, 
for  there  is  seldom  room  on  the  roof  for 
more  than  the  upper  two  floors.  Many  of 
the  room-holders  take  lodgers,  and  a  police- 
man is  constantly  kept  on  the  look-out  for 
illegal  overcrowding. 

On  the  roof  the  scene  was  almost  beyond 
belief,  unless  one  were  to  I3e  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  On  one  side  ware  beams 
running  parallel  the  length  of  the  roof  and 


about  six  feet  apart>  and  between  these 
were  fastened  strips  of  coarse  canvas  to 
serve  as  bunks,  similar  to  the  beds  in  a 
New  York  seven  cent  lodging-house.  The 
rest  of  the  sleepers  lay  on  the  sand-covered 
roof,  many  with  no  pillows  save  their,  own 
arms.  The  whole  scene  was  clearly  lighted 
by  a  splendid  moon,  and  looked  more  a 
dream  than  a  reality.  One  pretty  girl  of 
nineteen  had  removed  the  body  of  her 
gown  and  lay  with  her  head  resting  on  it, 
her  fine  arms  and  shoulders  bare.  As  I 
stooped  over  her,  a  girl  not  much  older 
than  myself,  the  difference — which  was 
through  no  virtue  of  my  own  nor  fault  of 
hers — swelled  my  heart  with  a  great  ache. 
She  must  have  slipped  from  her  pillow 
once,  for  one  soft  shoulder  was  dented  with 
the  sand  which  covered  the  tarred  roof,  yet 
she  slept  on  as  peacefully  as  if  she 'were 
sheltered  and  cared  for  as  such  a  pretty 
thin^  ought  to  have  been.  I  took  a  bunch 
of  violets  I  had  in  my  belt  and  gently 
sprinkled  them  in  her  loose,  soft  hair  and 
on  her  smooth  throat,  and  then  stole  away 
— santimental  I  know,  but  I  did  want  her 
to  touch  something  sweet 

From  house  to  house  we  wenf:,  bat 
found  only  variations  of  the  same  thing. 
On  one  roof  we  saw  a  bit  of  the  pietu- 
resqueness  as  well  as  the  poverty  of  Italy. 
A  young  man  and  girl — his  sweetheart,  I 
fancied — were  leaning  against  a  chimney, 
and  while  he  softly  tinkled  an  old  guitar 
she  sang  under  her  breath  to  a  sleepy 
accompaniment  of  growling  protests  from 
the  tired  ones  about  her.  On  another 
roof  every  one  was  asleep  save  an  old 
woman,  who  sat  by  the  slumbering  form 
of  a  youth,  evidentlv  her  son,  so  dender 
and  perfectly  formed  that  he  might  have 
been  a  young  Mercury  done  in  bronze. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  night  had  made 
him  throw  open  the  neck  of  his  shirt,  and 
she  sat  with  one  wrinkled  old  hand  on 
his  smooth  young  chest,  and  with  the  other 
was  slipping  the  beads  of  a  rosary.  The 
quick  tears  leaped  to  my  eyes.  Ah,  her 
fine  strong  lad,  how  proud  she  was  of  him, 
and  did  she  not  pray  for  hfm  as  fervently 
as  though  she  watched  by  a  silken  couch  I 

The  last  tenement  we  visited  was  a 
very  low,  small,  two  storey  house  in  Baxter 
Street.  The  ground-fl^or  is  occupied  by 
horses.  Yes,  it  is  a  regular  stable.  There 
surely  must  be  truth  in  the  theory  that  a 
place  where  horses  live,  no  matter  how 
filthy,  is  never  so  dangerous  to  health  as  a 
similar  habitation  of  human  beings.  Were 
it  not  so,  that  stable  in  conjunction  with 
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the  feaifal  ooort  behind  it  most,  in  spite 
of  the  disinfectants  continually  placed  in 
sndi  places  by  the  health  officers,  have 
long  since  bred  the  most  dreadfol  diseases. 
As  we  were  aboat  to  enter  we  were  met  by 
a  policeman,  who  drove  before  him  six 
or  seyen  men  who  were  ejaculating  all  the 
Italian  they  could  think  of  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  One,  especially  fluent,  added 
to  his  Italian  a  very  English  word  begin- 
ning with  a  big,  big  *<  D."  The  first  English 
these  people  learn  on  landing  in  America, 
lyy.the-bye,  is  *'  Hello ! "  and  the  word  just 
menUoned;  sometimes  "hello"  is  mis- 
placed, as  for  instance,  when  they  mean 
good-tiye,  but  that  other  word  never.  The 
exodus  was  only  occasioned  by  the  nightly 
weeding  out  of  the  hotbed  within ;  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  offioer  left  they  would  all 
be  back  again.  The  upper  floor  of  the  house 
we  were  inspecting  was  occupied  by  three 
families  with  so  many  children  that  even 
the  officer  could  only  approximate  their 
number.  There  is  a  bend  in  the  long,  low 
passage  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
oourt^  and  just  as  we  reached  it  a  man 
sprang  out  of  the  darkness,  slipped  under 
^e  officer's  arm,  and  sped  away  down  the 
street.  I  expected  to  see  something  awful 
when  we  reached  the  court,  but  it  was  too 
common  a  sight  to  affect  the  offioer — only 
a  woman  padbg  to  and  fro  with  a  little 
baby,  who  showed  every  symptom  of  sun- 
stroke, clasped  in  her  arms,  while  the 
babe's  father  lay  on  the  pavement  dead 
drunk,  cut  and  bleeding,  and  stunned  by  a 
Uow  dealt  by  the  man  who  had  passed  us. 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  what  relief  a  sick  child 
eonld  get  in  that  place,  closed  on  three 
sides  by  tall  buildings,  and  opening  from 
those  staUes. 

The  last  of  the  Roofers  we  saw  were  the 
men  who  sleep  along  the  docks  and  on  the 
fiat  rooflB  of  the  piers,  not  at  all  bad 
lodgings  in  New  York's  summer  weather, 
niere  used  to  be  a  pier  on  the  North 
Btver  side  of  the  city  where  the  "  dock- 
wallopers"  and  **  stevedores  "  would  bring 
their  **best  girls,"  and  while  some  one 
played  the  accordion  they  would  have  the 
gayest  balls  imaginable.  In  considera- 
ticm  of  the  immense  numbers  crowded 
into  the  lower,  poorer  part  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  intense  summer  heat,  the  authorities 
have  been  talking  of  ordering  all  the  new 
covered  piers  to  be  built  with  flat  tops, 
■o  they  may  be  used  as  promenades  and 
loooging-places  for  the  poorer  classes.  If 
thb  be  done  there  will  never  be  a  summer's 
n%ht  on  which  thousands — ^glad  to  escape 


from  their  little  close  lodgings  and  get  a 
taste  of  the  sweet  salt  air  blowing  over 
the  harbour — will  not  thank  the  man  who 
first  thought  of  the  kindly  plan. 


THE  RED  ROOM. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  IL 

Sir  Richard,  who  was  always  an  early 
riser,  was  up  earlier  than  usual  next  morn- 
ing. As  he  purposely  went  out  of  his  way 
to  pass  the  door  of  the  Red  Room  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  knock  and,  as  he  put 
it  to  himself,  make  sure  that  it  was  all 
right  However,  reflecting  that  perhaps 
his  friend  might  be  annoyed,  or,  at  any 
rate,  would  be  sure  to  ridicule  him,  he 
thought  better  of  it,  persuading  himself 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  anytUng  coidd 
happen  to  a  man  like  Vernon,  who  had 
seen  any  amount  of  hard  fighting  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  himself  if  any  one  did. 
In  spite  of  this  conviction  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  settle  to  anything,  or  to 
carry  out  any  of  his  ordbary  ante-breakfast 
programme.  So  he  fidgeted  about,  in  and 
out,  driving  the  servants  to  distraction  by 
the  irregular  and  unforeseen  nature  of  his 
movements,  until  a  few  of  the  more  ad- 
vauMd  stragglers  began  to  put  in  an 
appearance  and  greet  him  with  encomiums 
on  the  weather  and  cheerful  anticipations 
of  good  sport,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  a 
good  deal  at  random.  This  being  observed 
by  Lady  Marsden,  she  proceeded  to  add  to 
his  perturbation  by  telegraphing  en- 
quiries with  her  eyebrows  over  the  urn. 
As  a  last  resource  it  occurred  to  him  to 
put  an  enquiry  to  one  of  the  servants. 

"Do  you  know,  James,  whether  Major 

Vernon  is Ab,  here  he  is.    Good 

heavens ! " 

The  exclamation  caused  everybody  to 
look  up  and  cast  curious  and  enquuing 

f (lances  from  the  man  who  had  uttered 
t  to  the  other  who  had  provoked  the 
same; 

*'Why,  Major,"  remarked  that  very 
voung  Oattermole  who  had  previously 
uispired  such  exceedingly  inhospitable 
sentiments  in  the  generally  genial  host, 
"  why.  Major,  how  uncommonly  seedy  you 
look  this  morning  1 " 

"Confound  his  impertinence  1"  muttered 
Sir  Richiurd. 

*'And  how  on  earth  did  you  come  by 
that  scratch  t  Looks  as  though  you'd 
been  out  fighting  cats  on  the  tiles." 
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Thfs  had  the  effect  of  immediately 
diverting  all  attention  from  Sir  Richard, 
and  concentrating  it  on  the  Major,  who 
was  ondentood  to  matter  something  vague 
about  his  hand  liaving  slipped  in  shaving. 
An  explanation  which,  instead  of  clearing 
up  matters,  only  made  them  worse,  for,  as 
young  Cattermole  subsequently  remarked 
to  a  friend,  "  a  fellow  doesn't  generally  cut 
himself  from  the  comer  of  his  eye  to  his 
chin  in  shaving.  Besides,  a  cut  is  a  cut, 
and  a  scratch  is  a  ifcratch,  and  there  is  no 
mistakioff  the  sign  of  finger-nails." 

A  sudden  seme  of  restraint  seemed  to 
settle  down  upon  those  who  sat  round  that 
well-spread  board — a  feeling  of  something 
"  being  up,"  something  wrong,  instinctively 
taking  possession  of  the  minds  even  of  those 
who  were  least  acquainted  with  any  cause 
for  the  sensation.  Sir  Richardf  kept  east- 
ing furtive  glances  at  his  friend,  who, 
independently  of  the  mysterious  mark 
upon  his  heOf  certainly  merited  the 
expression,  *' seedy,"  which  had  been 
applied  to  him.  It  being  also  noticeable 
that,  not  only  did  he  eat  little  or  nothing, 
but,  when  he  received  his  cup  of  coffee,  biB 
hand  shook  so  that  half  its  contents  were 
spilled;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a 
peculiar  lividness  underlying  the  tan  of 
ids  complexion,  productive  of  a  singularly 
unwholesomlB  effect. 

The  result  of  all  this  upon  Lady  Marsden 
was  such  that  she  did  the  wildest  things 
with  the  sugar  tongs,  while  her  genend 
conversation  was  suggestive  of  that  highly- 
improving  game  known  as  ''  cross  questions 
and  crooked  answers." 

At  the  very  first  opportunity  Sir  Richard 
took  his  friend  aside. 

'*  Now,  then,"  he  said,  **  I  want  to  know 
the  truth." 

For  a  moment  it  appeared  as  though  the 
other  were  going  to  prevaricate. 

'*  The  truth ! "  he  repeated.  ''  The  truth 
as  to  what  t " 

Then,  noting  the  genuine  distress  upon 
Sir  Richard's  countenance,  he  altered  his 
tone. 

•'  Dick,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  •»  I  don't 
know  what  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  think." 

''Then  there  is  something  in  it,  after 
all ) "  enquired  Sir  Richard  excitedly. 

''Dick,"  answered  the  other,  chewing 
one  end  of  his  long  moustache  reflectively, 
"  if  any  one  had  told  you  I  was  an  out- 
and-out  coward,  what  should  you  have 
saidt" 

''Saidl"    exclaimed    his    friend;    "I 


should  have  told  them  they  didn't  know 
anything  about  it." 

The  other  smiled  a  strange,  inscrutable 
smile  as  he  answered  : 

•'  It's  the  truth,  Dick." 

Then,  sinkbg  his  voice  into  a  chilling 
whisper : 

''  Last  night  I  was  afraid — ^for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  and  I  hope  the  last." 

Sir  Richard  opened  his  mouth  twice 
without  being  able  to  find  utterance. 
The  third  time  he  was  more  successful, 
and  contrived  to  put  the  question : 

«  What  of  t " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  don't  know  t " 

"I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  Dlck^ 
I  don't  know." 

*'  Did  you  see  anything ) "  The  question 
was  put  hesitatingly. 

"  No." 

"  Then  you  heard " 

•'  Nothtog." 

At  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs 
Sir  Richard's  condition  took  such  an 
alarming  turn  for  the  worse  that  his 
friend,  in  pity,  made  an  effort  at  explana- 
tion. 

*<  Look  here,  all  I  know  is  this.  I  foil 
asleep  almost  directly,  and  must  have 
slept  some  time  undisturbed.  All  at 
once  I  became  aware  of  some  great  horror 
overshadowing  me  as  I  lay  in  a  condition 
between  sleeping  and  waUne.  I  felt 
some  terrible  danger  threatened  me,  but 
what  it  was  I  could  not  discern.  I  seemed 
to  be  asleep,  and  yet  was  perfectly  aware 
of  my  surroundings,  and  made  several 
frantic  efforts  to  wake.  Then  came  a 
sensation  of  utter  darkness — of  darkness 
that  could  be  felt — an  expression  which  I 
fancy  I  have  heard  sometime  or  other  in 
church;  at  any  rate  it  exactly  explains 
my  condition  at  the  time." 

The  Major  paused  for  a  moment  to  wipe 
away  the  perspiration  which  had  started 
out  upon  his  forehead.  Sir  Richard  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Us  friend  and  never 
moved  them  for  an  instant  during  the 
recital. 

The  other  resumed. 

'<Now  comes  the  worst.  In  the  midst 
of  that  horror  of  darkness  a  struggle  ap- 
peared to  take  place — a  struggle  bk  which 
I  was  contending  against  sometliing,  what 
or  whom  I  cannot  say,  nor  even  whether 
^e  encounter  in  which  I  was  engaged  was 
mental  or  physical  I  knew  a  man  once — 
it  was  when  I  was  in  India — who  was 
strangled  by  a  cobra  while  he  was  asleep. 
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I  faney  hia  seiuiatioiifl  mast  have  been 
something  like  mina" 

He  shaddeied  and  waa  silent  for  a 
second. 

'*  How  long  the  straggle  lasted  I  cannot 
say.  To  me  it  seemed  hours,  bat  it  might 
have  been  only  minates  or  even  seconds. 
Again  and  again  I  felt  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  b^g  overcome,  and  again  and 
again  I  resisted  the  unknown  bat  terrible 
fate  that  seemed  to  threaten  me.  At  last, 
when  I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
oat  longer,  I  foand  myself  involantarily 
repeatbg,  over  and  over  again,  a  verse 
that^  as  a  chDd,  I  was  tanght  to  say  before 
I  went  to  sleep,  and  whidi  I  had  no  idea 
I  had  retained  in  my  memory  all  these 
years: 

**  Four  o(»mers  to  my  bed. 
Four  angels  overhead, 
Matthew,  Mark.  Lake,  and  Johni 
Blees  the  bed  that  I  lie  on." 

He  broke  off  here  and  seemed  to  challenge 
the  oUier  to  lansh  at  him.  Sir  Bichard, 
however,  did  nouiing  of  the  sort,  bat  only 
stared  at  him  with  the  same  fixed  stare  as 
before. 

'*!  tell  yon  I  foand  myself  repeating 
these  childish  words  over  and  over  again 
nntil  it  seemed  that  the  blackness  became 
less  black  and  the  straggle  less  fearful,  and 
— well,  I  can't  exactly  say  I  woke,  for,  as 
I  have  told  you  and  now  tell  you  again,  I 
was  more  or  less  conscious  the  whole 
time,  but  I  found  myself  sitting  upright 
with  the  perspiration  dripping  from  me 
and  the  light  jast  beginning  to  steal  in 
through  the  windows." 

As  he  concluded  he  was  again  compelled 
to  wipe  the  moisture  firom  his  forehead. 

"Bat/'  and  it  seemed  to  cause  Sir 
Bichard  a  considerable  effort  to  put  the 
question,  "how  did  you  come  by  that!  " 

And  he  drew  his  own  finger  across  his 
cheek  in  the  same  direction  as  that  taken 
by  the  scratch  which  disfigured  his  friend's 
countenance. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer.  *<  All 
I  do  know  is  that  it  was  not  there  last 
night  though  it  was  the  first  thing  I 
saw  this  morning  when  I  looked  in  the 
glass." 

''  Well,"  said  Sir  Bichard^  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
scratcii,  "of  course  you  don't  sleep  there 
again,  even  if  we  have  to  make  you  up  a 
bed  on  the  bUlIard-table." 

"What!"  was  the  indignant  response, 
'*  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  give  in  like 
thatl" 


"Bat,  surely,  after  your  experience  of 
last  night '*  began  the  other  blankly. 

"Do  you  wish  to  insult  meT'  burst 
In  the  Major.  "GUkkI  heavens,  man, 
surely  yon  know  me  better  than  that! 
Offer  me  any  other  room  and  I  leave  the 
house." 

Then  calming  down  a  little : 

"  Look  here,  Dick,  if  you  don't  want  me 
to  regret  the  confidence  I've  shown  in  yon, 
let  me  have  my  own  way  for — ^well,  for 
another  couple  of  nights  at  any  rate.  Come, 
now,  I  ask  it  as  a  favour  t " 

"But — but  what  am  I  to  say  to  my 
wife!  She  suspects  something  already, 
and  will  be  sure  to  insist  on  knowiug  id 
about  It." 

"  Tell  her— oh,  tell  her  I  had  the  night- 
mare," answered  the  Major.  "  After  all  it 
will  be  the  trath,  or  something  very  much 
like  It  By-the-bye,  whose  porteait  is 
that  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  Bed 
Boomi" 

"  Portrdtr'  echoed  Sir  Bichard ;  "there's 
no  portrait  that  I  know  of.  Only  an  old 
landscape  that  has  hung  there  ever  since  I 
can  remember." 

The  day  was  fine  and  the  birds  plentiful, 
and  as  Major  Yernon  found  that,  In  spite 
of  an,  his  hand  and  eye  were  equally  to 
be  depended  on,  his  spirits  rose  in  pro- 
portion as  his  recollections  of  the  previous 
night  became  less  vivid,  until  he  found 
himself  almost  blushing  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  terrible  feelings. 

He  was  still  inclined  to  the  same  view  of 
the  subject  when  night  came ;  In  spite  of 
which  he  did  not  forget  to  subject  the 
picture  over  the  mantelpiece  to  another 
investigation. 

"  Somehow  I  forgot  to  notice  It  by  day- 
Ught,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but  I  wIU  take 
the  present  opportunity  to  convince  myself 
which  it  actually  is— whether  landscape  or 
portrait" 

Again  he  threw  the  light  of  the  candle 
upon  the  dark  canvas. 

"  Landscape,  by  Jupiter  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Can  it  have  been  my  eyes  that  played 
me  such  a  trick  before!  Strange,  too, 
for  I  can  recall  the  woman's  face  so  plainly, 
with  its  evil  expression.  And  then  that 
hand,  with  the  long  curved  naik — ^just  the 
sort  of  nails  to—" 

A  thought  strack  him.  He  crossed  to 
the  dressiug-table  where  the  old-fashioned 
mirror,  broader  than  it  was  long,  reflected 
a  countenance  which  now  bore  an  expres- 
sion  quite  the  opposite  to  its  ordinarily 
somewhat  bla86  one. 
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The  long  red  scratch  stood  out  with 
stiurtUng  and  angry  difltmctness. 

"  Strange,"  he  murmured,  **  Tery 
strange  1 " 

*'  Why,  Major,"  remarked  young  Gatter- 
mole  again  at  breakfast  next  momiog, 
*<you  look  even  seedier  to-day  than  you 
did  yesterday.  Somehow  or  other  your 
night's  rest  doesn't  seem  to  agree  with 
you." 

As  before,  public  attention  was  im- 
mediately centred  upon  the  individual 
thus  pointedly  referred  to.  Sfar  Bichard 
glared  at  the  one  and  looked  anxiously  at 
the  other ;  while  Lady  Marsden,  observing 
thunder  in  the  atmosphere  and  making 
an  effort  to  turn  the  conversation,  helped 
herself  to  marmalade  instead  of  mustard — 
a  mbtake  which  she  accounted  for  by 
observing  that  they  both  began  with  the 
same  letter,  which  made  it  very  con- 
fusing. 

Apatt  from  the  Major's  appearance, 
which  was  best  described  by  Uie  term 
ghastly,  there  was  something  unfamiliar 
about  him  that  at  once  struck  Sir  Eichard 
without  his  being  able,  for  the  moment,  to 
determine  in  what  it  consisted.  Mean- 
while the  object  of  so  much  undesired 
solicitude,  feeling  compelled  to  account  in 
some  way  for  the  too  evident  deterioration 
in  his  outer  man,  muttered  somethbg 
about  "a  touch  of  his  old  complaint" — 
which  as  it  might  have  been  jaundice, 
lumbago,  dyspepsia,  toothache,  or  a 
hundr^  other  ills,  opened  up  a  wide  field 
for  conjecture,  such  as  had  the  welcome 
effect  of  staving  off  young  Gattermole's 
unwelcome  attention  for  the  remainder 
of  the  meal. 

All  at  once  Sir  Bichard  succeeded  in 
solving  to  his  satisfaction  the  cause  of  the 
alteration  in  his  friend's  appearance. 

''It's  the  collar,"  he  told  himself;  ''I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  Vernon  in 
one  of  those  stiff,  upright,  all-round  affairs 
before.  I  wonder  what  has  made  him 
take  to  that  style  all  at  oncet  And  I 
wonder  whether  he  had  another  attack  of 
nightmare,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  last 
night  r' 

Bdth  questions  were  answered  later 
on. 

*'What  sort  of  a  night  did  I  have, 
you  askt"  said  the  Major.  *' Just  look 
here." 

He  removed  collar  and  tie,  thus  laying 
bare  his  throat,  upon  the  surface  of  wnich 
several  bluish  marks  and  discolourations 
were  visible. 


*'  What— what  on  earth  1 "  Sir  Bichard 
stuttered  and  stammered. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  you  ask  t  That 
is  just  the  question  that  I  have  been 
putting  to  myself.  You  remember  what 
I  told  you  yesterday  of  m^  experience  of 
the  night  before )  Well,  it  was  just^  the 
same  thing  over  again,  only,  if  possible, 
more  vivid  and  acute.  There  was  the 
same  horror  of  darkness — though,  as  before, 
I  was  half  conscious  of  my  surroundings — 
followed  by  that  impotent  struggling 
against  somethbg  yague,  intangible,  and 
terrible.  But  this  time  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  suffocation.  SometUng,  I 
thought,  was  slowly  pressing  the  life  out 
of  me — my  breath  was  almost  exhausted, 
when,  by  a  fearful  effort^  which  it  dis- 
tresses me  even  to  recalli  I  forced  myself 
upright,  feeling,  somehow,  that  this  time 
I  haid  only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth — though  from  whiat  I  don't  know." 

''Vernon,"  said  Sir  Bichard,  "after  this 
you  cannot,  you  must  not  dream  of 
occupybg  the  room  another  nighi" 

A  dogged  expression  settled  upon  the 
other  man's  countenance. 

"  I  mean  to  see  this  thing  through,"  he 
answered,  "  and  nothing  that  you  can  urge 
will  alter  my  determination.  One  more 
night  and  then ^" 

"Did  you  ever,"  his  host  put  the 
question  in  a  solemn,  stealthy  manner,  "did 
you  ever  hear  the  story  in  connection  with 
the  Bed  Boom  t  I  liave  almost  forgotten 
it  myself,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what 
I  do  know." 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  liasty  response,  "  not 
now,  I  will  not  hear  it  now.  Wait  one 
more  night — wait  until  to-morrow  and  tell 
me  then." 

CHAPTER  lU. 

That  day  passed  as  had  the  previous 
one,  «nd  night  came  again. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  Major,  as  he  con- 
templated himself  grimly  in  the  mirror,  in 
which  he  saW  reflected  plahily  the  long  red 
scratch  upon  Us  face,  as  well  as  the  purple 
discolouralions  upon  his  throat;  "I  wonder 
what  other  personal  embellishments  I  may 
have  to  boast  of  by  this  time  to-morrow  t 
Perhaps  a  black  eye  or  a  tooken  nose. 
Well,  there  is  only  this  one  night." 

This  time  he  did  not  fall  asleep  so 
quickly.  For  some  time  he  lay  watching 
the  fire  as  it  burnt  itself  out.  A  sadden 
spurt  of  flame  made  a  momentary  illumina- 
tion by  which  the  picture  over  the  mantel- 
piece became  plainly  visibla 
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"By  Jove  1"  he  mattered,  raisiag  Um- 
Belf  on  his  elbow,  '*  the  portrait  again,  by 
all  that'a  myaterioai  1 '' 

The  flame  died  ont  as  qaiekly  as  it  had 
kindled,  bat  the  last  thing  it  showed 
him  was  the  gleam  of  those  malignant 
eyes,  and  those  long,  earred,  talon-lUce 
fingers. 

For  a  moment  he  debated  as  to  whether 
he  shoald  rise  and  tarn  the  pfctore  to  the 
wall,  bat  disinclination  to  stir,  together 
with  a  fierce  contempt  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, kept  him  where  he  was.  Then  he 
dozed,  or  seemed  to  doze,  though  through 
it  all  he  was  aware  of  that  face  looking 
down  npon  him,  and  gradually  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  felt  those 
basilisk  orbs  glaring  straight  into  his  own 
in  spite  of  the  dosed  Uds  and 

With  an  effort  he  regained  possession  of 
his  senses,  at  least,  of  so  much  of  them  as 
allowed  him  to  become  conscious  of — 
what) 

The  fire,  which  had  appeared  to  liave 
died  oat,  suddenly  revived,  sending  forth  a 
doll  red  glow  that  revealed  to  him  plainly 
the  outlines  of  the  fdmitare  in  the  room, 
and  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  bringing  out 
strange,  unsuspected  tints  in  these  last, 
of  which  he  found  himself  idly  taking 
note. 

''  It  is  the  colour  of  blood,"  he  murmured 
— "  the  colour  of  blood — the  colour " 

Was  it  the  effect  of  the  firelight  flicker- 
ing npon  it,  or  did  one  of  the  curtains  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  move  ? 

Yes,  it  was  being  drawn  back  slowly  and 
noiselessly.  What  was  that  t  Surely,  an 
arm — ^a  long,  lean,  brown  arm,  with  a  hand 
terminating  in  curved,  olaw-like  fingers  and 
long,  pointed  nails. 

A  horror,  such  as  few  are  ever  destined 
to  experience,  fell  apon  him  as  he  realised 
this.  His  limbs  became  powerless,  and  his 
tongne  felt  like  a  piece  of  dried  leather 
in  his  mouth.  Then  the  curtain  was 
dropped  and  the  thing  disappeared. 

But  instead  of  this  proving  a  relief,  the 
thought  of  its  being  there — ^somewhere — 
hidden — but  still  th^re — was  so  full  of  un- 
speakable terror,  that  he  could  almost  have 
prayed  to  see  it  again. 

Where  was  it  t    Where  was  it  1 

He  rolled  his  head — the  only  portion  of 
his  body  in  which  was  any  power  of  move- 
ment— on  the  pillow  in  the  endeavour 
to Ah! 

Casting  his  eyes  upwards  he  caught 
sight  of  it  smoothly  insinuating  its  way 
though  the  canopy  overhead.      It  was 


going  to  attack  him  from  above  while  he 
lay  there  helpless,  like  a  log,  and  could 
not  even  cry  aloud  for  deliverance  from 
the  cursed  thbg.  And  all  the  time  he 
knew  not  even  whether  he  was  sleeping  or 
wakine. 

With  an  effort  he  succeeded  in  closing 
his  eyes.  But  only. for  a  second;  for  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  was  about  to 
happen  was  more  awful  than  anything 
else.  So  he  opened  them  again,  and,  no— it 
was  there  no  longer. 

He  tried  to  move  his  head  as  he  had 
before,  but  it  was  fixed — ^fixed  as  in  a 
vice.  From  head  to  foot  he  was  like  a 
dead  man — a  dead  man  ! 

What  was  that ) 

SDmething  was  moving  softly  and 
delicately  —  travellbg  over  the  pillow 
towards  hinu  It  was  an  arm,  a  long,  lean, 
brown  arm — a  woman's  arm — an  arm  that 
had  no  body  belonging  to  it — ^whlch  was 
slipping,  dowly  but  surely,  over  the  pillow 
towards  the  place  where  bis  head  lay,  and 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  nearer  and 
nearer,  with  the  fingers  curved  and  the 
long,  sharp,  cruel  nails  glistening  horribly. 
To  think  that  he  could  not  utter  a  sound — 
not  tiie  very  faintest  sound,  though  his 
life  depended  on  it  1  And  the  arm — the 
long,  brown,  bodiless  arm — was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer ;  in  another  second  those 
fingers  would  have  clutched  his  throat, 
those  long  nails  ba  embedded  in  his  flesh 
and 

Sir  Bichard  was  uneasy  in  his  mind. 
He  could  not  sleep;  indeed  he  did  not 
even  try  to  sleep.  Irresistibly  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  him  that  his  friend — ^his 
very  oldest  and  best  friend — was  threatened 
by  some  vague,  but  no  less  unmistakable 
peril. 

*<  He  wouldn't  let  me  tell  him  the  story 
of  the  Bed  Boom,  though,  after  all,  I  don  t 
know  what  good  that  would  have  done. 
SdU,  I  wish  I  had  done  so,  and  I  wish 
even  more  that  it  would  not  keep  present- 
iog  itself  so  plainly  to  my  mind,  when  I 
hi^  almost  forgotten  it,  too." 

A  dock  struck  in  the  distance  and  Sir 
Bichard  took  a  sudden  determination. 

**  I'll  just  slip  on  some  dothes  and  go 
upstairs  and  creep  along  the  passage  to 
Uie  door  of  his  room.  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
lock  his  door,  or  he  may  have  forgotten  it 
for  once — at  any  rate  I  can  listen  and 
then,  if  everything  seems  all  right,  I  can 
come  away  without  disturbing  any  one,  and 
my  mind  will  be  more  at  ease." 

The   determination    once   formed  was 
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epeedily  put  into  pracUce,  and  Sir  Biehard 
fonnd  himself,  candle  in  hand,  stealing  like 
a  thief  at  dead  of  night  np  the  stairB  and 
along  the  passagea  of  his  own  house. 

The  Bed  Boom  lay  some  distance  away 
from  his  own  apartment,  and  at  the  rate 
at  which  he  was  travelling  he  had  ample 
time  In  which  to  change  his  mind  with 
regard  to  his  purpose,  and  bestow  varions 
uncomplimentary  epithets  opon  himself. 
When  he  reached  the  door,  however,  be 
told  himself  that  he  might  jost  as  well  try 
it  and  see  whether  it  was  locked  or  not 
He  would  do  so  very  softly,  without  dis- 
turbing any  one,  and  accordingly  had  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  lock,  when 

His  ear  was  caught  by  a  sound  from 
within — a  muffled,  gasping,  choking  sound 
— a  sound  that  suggested  horrible  possi- 
bllitles.  Whether  the  door  was  locked  or 
not  he  never  knew.  Li  another  Instant 
he  had  burst  It  open. 

''  Hal  1 "  he  cried,  <<  Hal  I  What  Is  it  t 
For  Heaven's  sake  answer  me ! " 

Bat  there  was  no  answer.  Only  the 
sound  continued,  though  much  fainter,  as 
though  It  would  soon  cease  altogether. 

He  rushed  to  the  bed,  tore  aside  the 
curtain,  and  saw — what  t 

The  face  of  his  friend,  convulsed, 
agonised,  almost  black  with — vrhht  was 
that  thing  clutching  his  throat  t 

It  looked  like  a  hand — a  small,  brown, 
woman's  hand. 

Whatever  it  was,  Sir  Biehard  flung 
himself  upon  it,  but  even  as  he  seemed  to 
grasp  It,  It  melted  away  and  there  was 
nothing  but  the  bare  throat  of  the  man 
before  him,  whose  breathing  seemed  now 
to  have  ceased  altogether. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did.  Sir 
Biehard  rushed  to  the  window  and  flung 
it  open;  then,  returning,  caught  up  the 
water  jug  and  half  deluged  the  bed  and 
its  occupant  with  its  contents.  Fortu- 
nately thb  Spartan  treatment  appeared  to 
suit  the  ease,  for,  after  a  few  premonitory 
symptoms  of  returning  consciousness,  Sir 
Biehard  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
friend  open  hu  eyes. 

Catching  sight  of  the  familiar  but 
anxious  countenance  bending  over  him,  a 
look  of  relief  crossed  his  face,  followed  by 
another  of  perplexed  enquiry  as  to  his 
whereabouts  and  the  reason  of  his  un- 
pleasantly damp  condition. 

This,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
horror,  as,  raising  his  head  from  hu  pillow, 
he  looked  round  him  and  asked  in  a  queer, 
strangled,  barely  audible  voice  : 


''Is  It  gone  t" 

<'Whatr'  enquired  Sfa-  Biehard  with 
Intense  eagerness. 

To  which  the  other,  speaking  thickly, 
and  as  though  it  pained  him,  answered 
with  a  shudder : 

"  That  long,  brown  arm  I " 

Next  morning  there  was  oonsldoraUe 
comment  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Major  with  %  bandage  xtund  his  throat. 

<Sore  throat!  Ldst  his  voice,"  re- 
marked the  irrepressible  young  Oattermole 
later  on  to  a  croiiiy.  ^*Whai  an  unfor- 
tunate beggar  the  fellow  is.  Still,  for  all 
that,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  Sir 
Biehard  should  have  lost  his  temper,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  told  me  to  mhid  my 
own  business,  when  I  happened  to  ask  the 
Major  whether  he  had  felt  anything  of  It 
yesterday,  or  whether  It  came  on  suddenly 
in  the  night." 

*'  And  what  is  the  original  story  in  con- 
nection ^th  the  Bed  Boom  t "  aisked  the 
Major  on  the  very  first  opportunity  when 
he  and  his  host  were  alone,  and  the  former's 
voice  was  a  little  restored  to  him. 

*' Well,"  was  the  answer,  ''all  I  know  Is 
that  a  long  time  ago — a  hundred  years  or 
more— one  of  my  ancestors  took  for  a 
second  wife  a  woman  of  foreign  extraction, 
who  came  from  no  one  knew  where.  His 
first  wife  had  died  leaving  him  with  one 
son,  and  in  due  course  this  new  wife  pre-, 
sented  him  with  another.  She  was,  accord- 
ing to  report,  of  a  strange,  fierce  nature, 
and  her  husband  and  every  one  else  went 
in  fear  of  her.  As  time  went  on  she  began 
to  show  signs  of  Intense  jealousy  and 
hatred  towards  her  stepson,  who,  on  his 
father's  death,  would  naturally  succeed  him. 
Towards  her  own  offspring  she  exhibited 
the  same  degree  of  savage  affection  which 
a  tigress  may  be  supposed  to  lavish  upon 
her  young. 

"  As  these  two  youths  grew  up  they  bore 
a  strong  family  resemblance,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  parentage  on  the  female 
side ;  what  was  more  they  were — for  step- 
broihers — unusually  attached  to  each  otiier. 
This  mutual  affection,  however,  so  far  horn 
softening  the  mother  of  the  younger,  mwely 
seemed  to  inspire  her  with  fiercer  wrath 
and  envy  towards  her  husband's  elder  son 
and  heir.  So  one  night,  having  excited 
herself  to  a  murderous  rage  against  the 
young  man  who  stood  between  her  son 
and  the  title  and  estate,  she  stole  to  the 
room  where  her  stepson  slept ** 

'*The  Bed  Boom,"  interpolated  the 
Major. 
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"The  Red  Boom,''  acquiesced  Sir 
Kchard,  "  and  with  lier  own  hands " 

"Well,  go  on/'  impatiently,  as  Sir 
Richard  paused  in  order  to  accentnate  the 
denouement. 

**With  her  own  hands  strangled  the 
sleeper." 

"Her  own  stepson,"  commented  the 
Major.    "  Ugh  1  what  a  ghastly  story  I " 

"  Hear  it  oat,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "  It 
was  night  when  she  committed  the  crime. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  she  retomed,  pos- 
ribly  to  gloat  over  her  victf  in,  instead  of 
which  she  made  a  terrible  discovery." 

"And  that  wast" 

"  For  some  freak  or  other  the  two  step- 
brothers had  changed  apartments.  The 
younger,  on  that  particular  night,  had 
occupied  his  elder  brother's  room  and  bed, 
so  that  her  awful  act  had  reverted  upon 
her  own  head,  and  instead  of  the  hated 
elder  she  had  killed  her  own  only  son." 

"  Horrible  ! "  exclaimed  the  Major. 
"  More  than  horrible  I  Is  anything  further 
known  about  her  % " 

"  Very  littie,  beyond  the  fitct  that  she 
is  supposed  to  have  perished  by  her  own 
hand." 

The  Major  mused  for  a  moment  before 
putting  the  next  question. 

"  Have  you  a  portrait  of  her  any  where  t" 

Sir  Richard  snook  his  head. 

"I  believe  there  was  one;  but  what 
l>ecame  of  it  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  it 
was  destroyed  by  some  one  who  considered 
that,  as  the  original  was  no  credit  to  the 
name,  the  preservation  of  the  duplicate 
would  be  more  or  less  of  an  insult  to  the 
rest  of  tiie  family  portraita" 

"Then  you  know  absolutely  nothing 
respecting  her  appearance  t " 

"  Well,*  I  have  heard  tiiat  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  brown,  swarthy  skin ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  was  known  by 
the  nickname  of  '  the  gipsy.' " 

Major  Vernon  is  sometimes  asked  how 
he  came  by  that  peculiar  long  red  mark 
which  is  more  like  a  scratch  than  a  scar, 
and  which  it  seems  he  will  carry  witii  him 
to  the  grave. 

His  explanation  is  not  very  lucfd,  and 
it  is  generally  known  among  his  friends 
that  he  dislikes  any  reference  to  it.  As 
for  those  marks  on  his  throat,  as  he 
always  wears  a  high  collar  very  few  are 
aware  of  their  existence. 

The  Red  Room  has  never  been  occupied 
since,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Sir 
I  Richard  has  caused  the  entrance  to  it  to 
I  be  bricked  up. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 
THK  DAY  BEFORE  THE  WEDDING. 

It  is  no  use  lingering  over  the  history 
of  the  spring  months  at  Bryans,  as  their 
slow  passing  brought  the  double  wedding 
nearer. 

Poppy  hardly  knew  why  she  was  not 
quite  happy,  for  Arthur  wrote  to  her 
constantly,  and  Mrs.  Nugent  sent  accounts 
of  his  health  which  were  more  and  more 
cheerful.  She,  at  least,  was  a  happy  and 
triumphant  woman.  In  the  mind  of  her 
future  daughter-in-law  there  were  no  fears 
for  the  future.  To  her  Arthur  seemed  still 
the  charming,  handsome,  sweet-natured 
young  soldier  who  had  won  her  heart  so 
suddenly  at  Saint-Carolus,  or  perhaps 
more  truly  at  Herzheim  —  for  Poppy 
secretly  thought  that  she  and  Arthur  were 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  love  at  first 
sight,  the  most  beautiful  possibility  of 
human  nature.  Thus,  when  she  seriously 
asked  herself  why  everything  in  life  did 
not  now  show  such  rosy  colours  as 
belonged  to  last  September,  she  never 
thought  of  blaming  Arthur  for  the  change 
in  herself.  The  uncertainty  of  his  health 
was  quite  enough  to  account  for  any 
moody  fancies  he  might  have  shown  in 
the  winter.  He  was  stronger  now,  the 
cold  weather  was  nearly  ffone :  all  bright- 
ness would  come  back  with  May, 

Poppy  only  wished  —  and  this  she 
thought  was  her  chief  trouble — ^that  her 
friend  Maggie  could  be  as  happy  as  her- 
self. She  was  seriously  concerned  about 
Maggie.  The  girl  was  almost  losing  her 
beauty,  so  thin  and  pale  had  she  grown* 
Her  old  liveliness,  her  pretty,  affectionate 
ways,  seemed  all  gone.  She  avoided 
Poppy  instead  of  flying  to  her  on  every 
occasion,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
her  grandfather's  sickrroom.  Her  en- 
gagement to  Geoffrey  dragged  its  length 
along,  and  to  judge  by  their  facesi  made 
neither  of  them  at  all  happier.  Poppy 
saw  too  plainly  what  a  mistake  that  en- 
gagement had  been.  Sometimes,  often 
indeed,  the  remembrance  of  Oeoffrey 
Thome's  silent  confession  sent  through  all 
her  well-baJanced  nature  a  shiver  that 
burned  like  flame.    How  dared  he  t 
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One  day,  after  a  painfol  effort  at  the 
old  affectionate  freedom  with  Maggie,  she 
kissed  the  girl  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
happy. 

''Don't  marry  him  if— if  yon  are  not 
quite  snre,"  she  whispered. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  give  a  stronger 
hint  than  this  of  the  risk  that  Maggie  was 
running.  Bat  the  girl  tamed  her  head 
away,  shook  her  shoulder  free  from  the 
hand  that  lay  upon  it,  and  answered  with 
a  quick  hardness  of  tone : 

'*I  am  quite  sure.  There's  not  a 
better  man  living  than  Geoffrey." 

After  that  Poppy  could  say  no  more ; 
but  she  allowed  a  barrier  to  rise  between 
herself  and  her  neighbours.  Poor,  deso- 
late liege  lady,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  her 
vassals  did  not  want  her  any  more,  that 
some  sort  of  shadow  fell  upon  them  with 
her  presence.  She  Bald  nothing,  but 
wished  for  the  summer,  when.  Uiings  would 
have  become  irrevocable,  and  new  lives, 
both  for  herself  and  Maggie,  would  have 
begua  For  her  aunt  and  the  Bectof  she 
had  nothing  but  an  even  sweetness,  which 
helped  to  suve  Miss  Latimer's  troublesome 
conscience,  and  to  keep  the  Bector  in  a 
state  of  blindness  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
clouds  which  sometimes  swept  over  his 
little  lady. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  Mm  Nugent 
and  Arthur  arrived  in  London  from 
Cannes,  and  Poppy  and  her  aunt  went  up 
to  meet  them.  The  southern  sun  had 
done  a  good  deal  for  Arthur;  bh  skin 
looked  darker,  his  eyes  brighter  than 
before.  He  was  very  handiK>me;  the 
languor  of.  his  manner  was  now  only 
graceful  and  pleasant,  having  lost  its 
winter  peevishness,  and  towards  Poppy  he 
showed  a  gentle  devotion  that  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  his  mother  and  Miss 
Latimer.  Evidently  he  was  come  back  in 
the  beet  frame  of  mind,  determined  to  be 
a  good  boy.  Poppy  wished  him  to  come 
down  to  Bryans  before  the  wedding,  but 
he  made  some  excuse  for  which  Miss 
Latimer  blessed  him  in  her  heart.  He 
would  not  come  before  a  certain  Wednes- 
day in  the  second  week  of  Mav.  On  the 
next  day,  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  and  Poppy,  and  Geoffrey 
Thome  and  Maggie,  were  to  be  married  in 
the  old  church  at  Bryans. 

The  weeks  rolled  quickly  on  and 
brought  that  Wednesday.  As  it  ap- 
proached, Geoffrey  Thome  grew  every  day 
graver  and  more  thoughtful,  yet  khider, 
even  more  tender,  in  his  manner  towards 


the  girl  to  whom  he  had  offered  his  life. 
She  was  herself  seldom  to  be  seen  outaida 
Church  Comer.  The  old  man  was  fiidling 
fast,  and  though  he  might  live  for  months 
or  years,  another  stroke  might  bring  tlie 
end  at  any  time.  Maggie  would  herself 
have  put  off  the  wedding,  but  her  jgrand- 
father's  one  wish  was  to  know  that  it  was 
over,  and  that  she  was  safely  Geoffrey's 
wife.  He  had  taken  a  kind  of  fancy  to 
Lucy  Thorhe,  and  she  had  promised  to 
watch  him  while  Geoffrey  and  Maggie 
went  away  for  a  fortnight.  Then  they 
were  coming  back  to  Church  Comer,  to 
stay  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  It 
did  not. cost  Geoffrey  much  to  agree  to 
this.  To  the  wedding  itself  he  looked 
forward  with  horror,  wondering  how  he 
could  ever  have  consented  to  such  an 
arrangement  Bat  after  all,  it  was  only 
one  thing  more  to  be  lived  through. 

Poppy  had  come  down  from  London 
happier  than  she  had  been  all  the  spring. 
Everything  looked  bright  to  her  now. 
Arthur's  htflaenee  had  been  peaceful,  not 
disturbing;  he  seemed  so  light-hearted 
about  the  future  that  she  was  obliged  to 
believe,  in  spito  of  herself,  that  everything 
wotdd  tum  out  well.  On  the  Evening  of 
her  return  she  sent  Maggie  a  diamond 
ring,  with  a  few  affectionato  words  hastily 
written.  They  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
in  old  days  she  would  have  taken  it  to  the 
girl  herself,  and  put  it  on  her  finger  with  a 
kiss ;  and  perhaps  Maggie  felt  this,  for  it 
was  a  lame  and  stiff  Uttle  noto  that  she 
sent  her  friend  in  answer.  Bat  tears  ran 
down  on  the  ring  as  she  looked  at  it. 

The  week  that  was  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding began  and  continued  with  that  sofl^ 
exquisite  brilliancy  which  still  sometimeB 
belongs  to  May,  justifying  her  old  claim  to 
be  queen  of  all  the  months  in  the  year. 
The  beech-woods  shone  in  the  warm  sun- 
light that  seemed  absolutely  to  sparkle 
among  the  light  polished  green  of  their 
young  leaves;  the  oaks  and  the  tall 
poplars,  as  the  sun  caught  them,  were 
yellow  like  gold.  All  ue  leaves  ware 
bursting  from  thefar  winter  sheathsi  the 
fresh  erass  was  growing.  Primroses  and 
bluebells  and  cowslips  were  not  over;  but 
lilacs  were  coming  into  scentod  Uoom, 
hawthom  buds  were  swelling,  young  ferns 
uncurling  themselves.  The  white  clouds 
that  lay  in  lazy  lines  on  a  sky  of  clear, 
deep,  dazzling  blue  did  not  even  suggest  a 
shower.  At  night  the  moon  shone  on  a 
still,  sweet  world  in  which  storms  seemed 
unknown. 
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On  that  Wednesday  Bryans  was  in  foil 
awing  of  preparation.  The  doable  wed- 
dhig  made  a  double  excitement,  for  *'  young 
GeoStey  Thome  "  was  a  little  of  a  hero, 
even  beyond  Ui  own  hamlet,  and  had 
always  been  popular.  Bryans  thought  it 
quite  right,  though  the  county  smiled  at  a 
foolish  scrap  of  romance,  that  Miss  Latimer 
should  choose  to  be  married  at  tiie  same 
time  as  her  pretty  village  Mend  and  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  life  in  Paris.  So 
the  parish  was  a  good  deal  roused,  on  the 
whole,  from  its  usual  sleepiness,  and  when 
the  Rector  and  Miss  Fanny  walked  down 
from  the  Court,  early  in  the  afternoon,  to 
see  how  things  were  getting  on,  and 
whether  the  church  was  ready  for  the 
next  day,  they  found  several  arches  in 
course  of  beiiig  put  up  in  the  village  street. 
They  walked  slowly  through  the  wood, 
past  Church  Comer,  and  along  the  road  to 
the  churchyard  gate,  meeting  many  friendly 
smiles  by  the  way. 

None  of  the  wedding  guests  had  arrived 
yet.  Only  Arthur  Nugent  had  come  down 
that  moming ;  and  Mr.  Cantillon,  with 
whom  he  was  to  stay  that  night,  had  taken 
him  to  the  Court  to  luncheon,  now  leaving 
htm  there  with  Poppy  in  the  garden.  The 
Rector  was  pleased  with  Arthur's  improved 
appearance,  and  Miss  Latimer  smfled  and 
agreed  with  him,  though  in  a  rather  pre- 
occupied way. 

"I  must  forget  my  prejudices  now," 
said  Mr.  Cantillon.  "After  all,  Arthur 
may  make  a  tolerable  squire.  He  is  a 
good-looking  fellow,  and  perhaps  not  really 
conceited,  tiiough  I  hate  that  manner  of 
his.  That  sort  of  indifference,  too,  makes 
me  angry.  Why,  I  had  to  wait  twenty 
minutes  at  least  before  he  was  ready  to 
walk  up  with  me  this  moming.  Though  I 
see  you  every  day,  Fanny,  I  was  the  most 
impatient  of  the  two." 

**  We  must  not  expect  a  young  man  of  the 
period  to  be  like  you,  dear,"  said  Fanny 
smOing.    "  You  are  romantic,  you  know." 

*<  Romantic !  I  am  in  love,"  said  the 
Rector.  '*  And  that  is  what  ho  ought  to 
be.  I  hope  he  is,  I'm  sure;  but  nothing 
can  ever  make  )iim  good  enough  for  her. 
However,  as  I  say,  we  must  make  the  best 
of  him.  What  a  dcy  1  Happy  is  the  bride 
that  the  sun  shines  on.  I  hope  they  will 
both  he  happy — ^both  the  brides.  I  have 
more  doubt  about  that  other  marriage,  you 
know.  Tbis  may  turn  out  well  enough, 
though  it  is  not  Ideal ;  but  poor  Gteoffrey 
Thome  is  very  much  on  my  mind — ^very 
much  indeed.    He  is  so  much  too  good 


for  that  girl ;  and  she,  poor  thing !  does 
not  look  happy  either.  Geoffrey  avoids 
me — weU,  perhaps  it  is  natural  I  never 
thought  he  would  marry  anybody,  and  he 
knows  it" 

«  Very  much  better  that  he  should.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  marriage,"  said 
Miss  Latimer  firmly.  '*I  have  never 
changed  my  opinion  about  that" 

'*  I  wish  they  both  looked  happier.  But, 
Fanny,  to  tell  you  tiie  troth,  I  don't  tUnk 
any  one  is  quite  happy,  except  you  and  I" 

"That  n  a  strong  argument  against 
early  marriages.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
wait  ten  years  longer.  Think  it  over, 
Henry.  We  might  grow  happier  every 
year." 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  quite  satisfied.  I  want 
nothing  more,  not  even  delay.  Do  you 
know,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  glad  when  this 
wedding  is  over,  for  your  sake,  and  not 
quite  selfishly.  Porphyria's  affairs  have 
worried  you  too  mucL  I  have  thought  so 
for  several  months.  I  never  liked  to  tease 
you,  but  I  have  often  wished  to  know  the 
reason  of  a  certain  little  air  of  worry. 
Even  to-day,  when  I  came  in  with  Arthur, 
I  thought  some  contretemps — well,  there 
was  something  mysterious  which  depressed 
me  slightly.    What  was  it,  Fanny  t " 

Miss  Fanny  Latimer  did  not  answer 
instantly.  This  was  partly  because  a 
moment's  glance  at  the  Rector  seemed  to 
show  her  depths  of  sweetness  and  trust- 
worthiness  which  actually  brought  happy 
tears  into  those  bright  blue  eyes  of  hers, 
and  with  them  an  odd  feeljng  in  her  throat 
which  made  words  impossible.  It  was  a 
mixed  consciousness  that  Henry,  beine  too 
good  for  this  world,  would  certainly  have 
spoilt  everything  if  she  had  told  him  her 
toouble  in  the  winter,  and  also  that  she 
might  at  any  time  in  the  fature  confide 
all,  without  fearing  a  word  of  reproach. 
Even  now,  she  thought,  she  might  safelv 
say  anything.  The  day  before  the  wed- 
ding was  almost  as  safe  as  the  day  after, 
and  she  would  really  be  much  happier 
when  Henry  knew  all. 

At  this  momei^t,  however,  she  could  not 
speak,  for  they  had  reached  the  church- 
yard gate,  where  several  village  girls  were 
busy  twisting  evergreens  round  the  arch 
that  had  already  been  set  up  there.  The 
churchyaid  grass  was  being  mown,  the 
path  swept;  the  church  Itself  was  being 
cleaned  with  tremendous  energy,  and  the 
Rector  made  his  way  up  the  long  paved 
aisle  through  an  array  of  pails  and  brooms 
and  past  stoeams  of  water.    The  af temoon 
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son  Bhone  softly  into  the  atatelj  old 
ohoir,  with  its  tomba  of  Fitz-^rjans  and 
Latimera. 

Fanny  sat  down  in  a  safe  place  by  the 
door,  and  with  a  preoccupied  mind 
watched  the  Sector's  small  dark  figure 
moving  abont  the  chofar.  She  knew  that 
he  was  planning  and  rehearsing  once  more 
the  ceremony  of  to-morrow,  feeling 
anxiously  responsible  that  all  should  go 
well ;  his  boyish,  simple  mind  fully  shar- 
ing in  the  feeling  of  the  village,  that  such 
a  wedding  as  this  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
taken  place  in  Bryana  Church  before. 

Fanny,  as  she  watched  him,  felt  herself 
overcome  by  a  great  weariness.  To  her,  she 
thought,  when  this  wedding  was  once  over 
there  would  come  perfect  rest  and  the  end 
of  all  worries.  Thoughshe  had  doneso  much 
in  helping  Mrs.  Nugent  to  carry  out  her 
plans,  she  had  never  been  quite  free  of  the 
pricks  of  conscience,  of  a  lurking  instinct 
that  loyalty  to  her  friend  had  not  quite 
meant  loysity  to  her  niece  too.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  engagement,  while 
there  seemed  no  doubt  of  Poppy's  happiness 
with  Arthur,  she  had  been  easy  and  com- 
forted, but  since  Mrs.  Arch's  revelation?, 
since  the  ball|  since  tliat  morning's  talk  in 
the  library,  she  had  often  felt  like  nothing 
better  than  a  traitor,  though  tellmg  her- 
self all  the  time  that  she  was  acting  for 
the  best.  It  had  been  hard  to  speak  to 
Arch,  iJmost  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
mistaken,  to  hint  broadly  that  another 
word  on  the  subject  would  cause  the  deepest 
displeasure.  IdifiB  Frances,  though  not  a 
very  true  Latimer,  had  a  good  deal  of 
dignity  of  her  own,  but  even  that  almost 
ftdled  under  the  surprise,  indignation, 
scorn,  which  was  written  on  the  face  of 
the  housekeeper. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am.  I  know  my  place,^' 
Mrs.  Arch  had  said.  "  Not  another  word 
shall  be  spoken.** 

Arthur's  return  in  so  good  a  frame  of 
mind,  and  the  smoothness  with  which 
things  were  going  now,  had  comforted 
Fanny  a  good  deal  She  was  used  to 
Arch's  solemn  face,  which  grew  more 
gloomy  every  day  that  brought  the 
wedding  nearer.  Poppy  had  noticed  it 
too,  of  course,  and  laughed  at  it,  sayfaag 
that  Arch  could  not  bear  an  intruder  in 
the  family.  Arthur  had  disliked  Mrs. 
Arch  verycordially  from  the  beginning,and 
had  made  up  his  mind  long  ago  that  she 
must  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  be  impossible, 
he  said  to  his  mother,  to  have  one's  con- 
demnation walking  about  the  house  for 


ever.  Mrs.  Nugent  smiled  and  told  him 
to  have  a  little  patience.  When  he  was 
once  master  of  Bryans,  all  would  be  easy, 
all  would  be  well 

Fanny  Latimer  on  the  old  bench  by  the 
church  door,  absorbed  in  pitying  herself 
for  the  past  and  dreaming  of  the  rest  of 
the  fiature,  hardly  knew  that  the  Rector 
had  come  back  to  her  till  she  felt  his 
gentle  touch  upon  her  shoulder.  She  rose 
silently  and  went  out  with  him. 

"Come  this  way,"  he  said;  and  they 
crossed  the  road,  turned  into  the  field 
path  that  led  to  his  house,  and  walked 
slowly  down  to  Ae  bridge,  under  the  soft 
and  silvery  willows,  up  the  path  again 
into  his  garden,  now  gay  with  tulips  and 
f oreet-me-nots,  and  sweet  with  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  windows  in  his  gabled  house, 
shining  from  a  green  setting  of  leaves, 
seemed  to  smUe  their  welcome  to  the 
graceful  Uttle  lady  who  came  with  the 
Rector  up  his  garden  walk.  These  two 
sat  down  on  a  bench  under  a  young  oak, 
whose  leaves  rustled  gently,  yellow  in  the 
sunshine.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
the  church  clock  struck  four. 

**  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late,"  said 
Fanny  restlessly.  ''How  delightful  it  is 
here ;  how  pretty  your  flowers  are,  Henry  i 
But  I  must  go  home,  you  know." 

f*  Why,  my  dear,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
at  home.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Now  that 
we  have  thoroughly  arranged  to-morrow" — 
he  had  gone  into  some  final  details  as  they 
crossed  the  field — "I  want  to  know 
when  my  day  is  to  be.  Must  we  really 
wait  till  those  young  people  have  settled 
down  t " 

"  Yes,  I  told  you,"  said  Fanny,  a  little 
wearily.  "  If  you  knew  how  tired  I  am  I 
After  to-morrow  I  shall  go  to  sleep  for  a 
month.  Then  perhaps  I  may  wake  up 
and  begin  to  think  about  you." 

She  said  this,  her  eyes  resting  on  the 
forget-me-nots.  As  he  did  not  answer, 
she  looked  round  at  him,  and  saw  the  dis- 
appointment in  his  face.  Had  he  not 
waited  long  enouj^h  t  Was  he  to  be  played 
with  for  ever  t  Fanny  smiled  very  sweetly 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his.  He  bent  over 
and  kissed  her ;  not  even  a  bird  was  in- 
discreet enough  to  peep  at  these  old  lovers 
through  the  leaves. 

Something  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
gentle  sentiment  was  irresistible. 

•'  Dear,"  she  said,  **  I  give  you  my  word, 
it  shall  not  be  longer  than  six  weeks.  I 
really  have  a  great  deal  to  think  about, 
you  know.    But  after  to-miorrow  every- 
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thbg  will  be  easy,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
begm  to  lealiae  that  the  rest  of  life  Is  to 
be  peace — with  you — ^which  I  really  cannot 
onderatand  yet.  Yon  have  been  so  clever, 
yon  have  seen  lately  that  I  was  worried — 
little  yon  know  what  dreadful  worry  it  has 
beea  Sometimes  in  these  last  few  months 
I  have  felt  nearly  wild,  though  just  lately, 
since  Arthur  came  home  and  seemed  aJl 
rieht,  I  have  been  happier.  But  to  bear 
all  that  without  saying  a  word  to  Poppy, 
or  even  to  you,  and  with  poor  old  Arch 
looking  daggers  at  me,  and  knowing  that 
the  viUage  talked,  and  that  all  might  go 
wrong  in^spite  of  every  thing— dear  Henry, 
it  has  been  a  trying  time,  I  assure  you." 

As  she  talked,  the  Rector's  smile  died 
away,  and  his  face  was  shadowed  by  a 
puzzled  frown. 

''  Bat  I  did  not  know,"  he  said.  "  What 
do  you  mean  about  the  village  t  What 
has  it  been  talking  about  t '' 

''No,  you  didn't  know.  It  was  only 
foolishness,  you  see,  and  those  things  are 
so  terribly  exaggerated.  Of  course  there 
was  a  good  deiJ  there  ought  not  to  have 
been,  and  I  only  wonder  nothing  came  to 
your  ears.  At  first  I  hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  sorry  or  glad  that  you  knew  nothing, 
I.  because  you  are  rather  impulsive,  and  you 
might  have  insisted  on  saying  something 
to  Poppy,  and  then  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened.  Not  this  wedding 
to-morrow,  I'm  afraid — and  really  now  I 
see  it  would  have  been  a  pity,  because 
Arthur  was  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  him- 
self, and  Poppy  is  very  fond  of  him,  poor 
dear,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  right  in 
the  end,  as  the  girl  is  going  to  marry  a 
steadv  sort  of  man.  Of  course  the  idea  of 
the  aouble  wedding  seemed  to  me  im- 
possible at  first,  but  you  see  It  was  Poppy's 
wish,  so  I  could  not  oppose  it  without 
some  better  reason  than  I  really  dared 
give.  It  is  all  over  now,  you  know,  Henry. 
Arch  stopped  the  talk  as  far  as  she 
could;  and,  after  all,  though  it  was  very 
wrong  and  foolish,  there  was  not  much  to 
talk  about." 

''It  is  not  easy  to  understand  you," 
said  the  Rector  with  great  gentleness. 
"  Yon  cannot  possibly  mean  what  you  seem 
to  say." 

"  What  do  I  seem  to  say  t  It  really  is 
rather  difficult  to  explain." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  make  out  from  what 
you  say  that  some  village  gossip  has 
connected  Arthur  Nugent's  name  with 
some  girl — can  you  possibly  mean  Miss 
Farrant  f — that  you  knew  It,  that  Arch 


knew  it,  that  you  silenced  the  gossip  and 
said  nothing,  and  that  it  was  not  mere 
gossip,  but  true !  " 

"Exaggerated — very  much  exaggerated 
— ^it  was  indeed,  Henry." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 
She  lifted  her  eyes  anxiously,  half  sorry 
now  that  she  had  not  kept  her  troubles 
to  herself  a  little  longer.  But  he  had  been 
so  kind,  so  sweet,  and  the  little  walk  and 
the  garden  in  this  May  sunshine  so  peace- 
ful; it  had  seemed  impossible  to  resist 
the  lonsing  that  came  over  her  to  lay  her 
burden  down. 

"Are  yon  angry  with  me — was  I  so 
very  wrong  t"  she  murmured  half  play- 
fully. 

"  Angry!  no;  but  you  cannot  have  done 
it,"  he  said  ivith  a  quick  touch  of  im- 
patience. "  But  tell  me  more.  When  did 
this  gossip  reach  you  t "  • 

"  Oh,  months  ago,  tiie  very  evening  of 
the  ball  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, iJl  I  know,  and  then  I  think  you 
will  see  that  I  could  not  have  acted 
dififerently.  Of  course  my  first  impulse 
was  to  tell  Poppy,  and  you,  and  everybody 
else — but  then  I  had  so  much  to  consider 
— and  poor  Laura  Nugent ! " 

"  Is  not  she  capable  of  fighting  her  own 
battiest"  said  the  Rector  wi£  a  faint 
smile.  "Go  on,  please.  I  might  have 
knovm  that  your  first  impulse  would  be 
the  right  one." 

"  Was  it  t  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  it  was. 
Well,"  with  a  sigh,  "  to  go  back  to  that 
dreadful  evening,  Henry " 

And  so  at  last,  sitting  under  Mr.  Gan- 
tillon's  tree,  while  he  listened  in  grave 
silence,  Fanny  Latimer  told  him  every- 
thing. 

His  manner  frightened  her ;  but  having 
once  begun,  she  relb  it^impossible  to  stop, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  all  the  time 
there  was  relief  mingled  with  fear.  He 
said  little,  even  when  she  had  finished,  and 
asked  her  very  few  questions,  sitting 
thoughtfully  with  his  head  upon  his  han£ 
Once  Fanny,  looking  at  him,  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  closed  and  his  lips  were  moving, 
while  he  had  turned  very  pale.  Her  own 
heart  was  beating  painfully,  and  at  that 
moment  a  terrible  thought  came  to  her — 
had  she  lost  him,  by  what  might  seem  to 
him  her  unpardonable  sOence  t  Was  it  a 
fault  past  forgiveness  to  have  known  all 
this,  and  yet  to  have  allowed  Poppy's 
engagement  to  go  on  1  Poor  little  Fanny 
Latimer  had  not  much  bravado  in  her 
composition,  if  she  had  not  much  strength. 
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*'  Heniy,"  she  Baid,  in  a  low,  anhappy 
Yoicei  ''are  you  aogry  with  me!  " 

For  a  miDute  or  two  he  did  not  answer 
at  aU,  Then  he  got  np  suddenly  and  gave 
himself  a  shake,  as  if  to  rouse  hfanself  from 
some  bad  dream.  He  walked  away  from 
her  a  few  steps  between  the  rows  of  tolipsi 
and  then  came  back  and  stood  before  her. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  **  yon  have  allowed 
yourself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  a  worldly 
and  unprincipled  woman,  and  thus  you 
have  very  nearly  been  the  means  of  ruimng 
four  lives." 

"Oh!" 

**  Of  course  you  had  a  good  motive ;  but 
do  you  now  see  the  ^whole  thing,  Fanny, 
as  clearly  as  I  dot  You  were  going  to 
stand  by  and  see  Porphyria — our  chiurge, 
yours  and  mine — married  to  a  man — well, 
not  fit  to  be  spoken  of  among  honourable 
men." 

'*  Henry,  you  are  too  hard." 

"  I  am  not  too  hard.  As  for  the  other 
marriage — ^you  Were  going  to  let  a  good 
man  like  Geoffrey  Thome,  from  a  motive 
which  I  see  clearly  now,  marry  a  girl  so 
unworthy,  so  disloyal,  as  to  carry  on  a 
flirtation  with  the  man  who  is  engaged  to 
her  friend.  Was  there  ever  a  more  horrible 
complication  1  And  to  please  Mrs.  Nugent, 
to  avoid  ecandal,  you  have  lent  yoursw  to 
thip.  Do  you  realise  what  marriage  is! 
Is  not  sin  worse  than  scandal  t " 

Fanny  bent  her  head.  In  spite  of  her- 
self, tears  were  running  down,  and  she 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  see  them. 
But  he  did  see  them,  and  instantly  coming 
back  to  his  place  beside  her,  he  took  both 
her  hands  in  his  and  kissed  her  once 
again. 

**  My  dear  Fanny,  you  wHl  always  trust 
me  in  future,"  he  said.  '*And  let  us 
thank  Heaven  tha.t  even  this  time  you 
have  not  put  it  off  till  too  late." 

''  But  it  is  too  late  j  "  Fanny  gasped  in 
a  sob. 

«  Do  you  really  suppose  that  I  shall  read 
the  Manriage  Service  for  those  four  people 
to-morrow  T  How  strange  that  I  had 
presentiments  1  I  have  never  been  happy 
about  either  engagement." 

*'  But  Henry,  dear,"  cried  Miss  Latimer 
in  terror,  *'  do  listen  to  reason.    It  can't 


be  broken  off  now.    It  is  too  late,  roalfy. 
Do  think  of  everything." 

''That  is  difficult,  with  so  few  hoon 
before  me,"  said  the  Sector,  faintly  smiling. 
''But  when  it  is  a  question  of  saving  four 
lives,  I  don't  know  that  one  need  so  very 
cautiously  look  before  and  after.  Ck>me, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  Oourt  Five  o'clock  I 
Poppy  will  think  I  have  run  away  with 
you." 

Fanny,  half  bewildered,  fUl  of  helpless^ 
useless  arguments,  idlowed  herself  to  be 
led  home.  What  Henry  meant  to  do^ 
and  how  he  meant  to  do  it,  was  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  rather  limited 
invagination.. 

In  all  her  happy  years  afterwards  aba 
will  never  forget  that  evening  in  May,  wUi 
its  shining  beauty  of  perfect  spring,  the 
lengthening  shadows  in  transparent  air 
which  gave  a  kind  of  youthful  grace  to  the 
stiff  lines  of  the  Court,  standing  there  upon 
its  lawns,  among  its  bright  and  varied 
trees.  AU  the  world  of  Bry ans  had  seemed, 
an  hour  before,  to  be  alive  irith  preparation 
for  a  festival,  and  the  future  had  shone  out 
as  clearly  as  the  blue  long  vistas  of  For- 
phyria's  park.  Nqw,  as  Miss  Latimflr 
walked  up  bewildered  to  the  terrace,  her 
eyes  and  mind  were  oppressed  by  clouds  of 
fog  and  mist,  rolling  in  like  a  great  nnquidt 
sea.  The  strangely  firm  look  in  Heniy 
CantiUon's  face,  as  he  hurried  her  alongi 
did  not  make  things  much  better. 

"  What  can  you  dot  What  can  you  dot" 
she  repeated  continually. 

Then  they  met  Poppy  face  to  face^ 
coming  across  from  the  lawn.  She  was 
alone ;  and  they  saw  at  once  that  an  extra- 
ordinary change  had  come  over  her  too; 
for  her  lips  were  tightly  set,  and  her  grey 
eyes  looked  hard  like  stone.  Mr.  CanMon 
at  least  was  glad. 

*'PorphyrU — my  dear,  may  I  speak — *' 
he  began,  while  Fanny  Latimer  stared 
breathlessly. 

Poppy  paused  for  an  instant.  She  did 
not  look  at  either  of  them,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  she  was  trying  to  answer  and  could 
not.  At  last  she  said  in  a  low,  hoarse 
tone :  *'  I  know,"  and  walked  slowly  away 
into  the  house,  leaving  them  standing 
there. 
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CUAPTES  VI. 

There  m  two  diuaetrickllr  oppoud 
poinbi  of  riew  from  which  Londoo  life  ia 
t^uded  by  thoM  who  know  of  it  only  b; 
hraiuy — the  one,  from  wUch  Ufa  in  the 
netiopolii  U  eontemplated  with  aonewhat 
kwettniok  Kod  dnbtmu  ejai  m  neeeeiully 
Involviiig  a  eontinooai  rortex  of  aooie^  and 
dlnlpation ;  the  other,  which  recogniiea  no 
lo-ouled  todetr  life  except  dniiDg  the 
tight  or  ten  wew  of  high  preasare  known 
M  the  wuon.  Bath  thus  pointi  of  view 
are  eauntiaUy  &1h.  In  no  phce  is  it 
ponlble  to  lewl  a  mors  completely  hermit- 
like  life  than  in  London  ;  in  no  place  ii  it 
poaiibia  to  lead  a  simpler  and  more  hard- 
wotkiog  life.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
fereriih  aeceis  of  Btir  and  movement 
whieh  maket  tlie  months  of  May  and  Jqne 
■taad  oat  and  focu,  bo  to  apeak,  the 
attention  of  onlookeii,  ia  only  an  accelera- 
tion and  accentuation  of  the  life  which  ia 
lived  In.  certidn  strata  of  the  London 
world  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 
A  large  proportfoa  of  the  intellectnal  work 
of  the  world  is  done  In  Iiondon ;  to  be  in 
Bodety  ia  a  great  aidstanoe  to  the  is- 
telleetual  worker  of  to-day  on  hia  road  to 
material  prosperity;  conaeqnently  a  large 
•action  of  "  society "  is  of  neoeislty  is 
London  from  October  to  July ;  and,  sinee 
people  mnat  have  some  occapatlon,  even 
ont  of  the  season,  sodal  life.  In  a  some- 
what lower  key  indeed  than  the  pitch  of  the 
seaaon,  bat  on  the  same  artifiual  foonda- 
tunu,  goes  on  nodistorbed,  gathering  about 


it,  aa  any  institatlon  will  do,  a  crowd  of 
that  onattached  host  of  idleu,  mala  and 
female,  whoaa  movements  are  dictated 
eolely  by  their  own  pleanie — or  their  own 


It  was  the'Uarch  of  one  of  the  last  oi  the 

eighUea.  A  wild  March  wind  was  taking 
the  moet  radical  Ubeitiea  with  the 
aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  Gtcosvenor 
Place,  racing  and  tearing  and  ituieklng 
down  the  omnmeys  with  a  total  absence  of 
the  leapect  due  to  wealth.  If  it  covld 
have  got  in  at  one  in  particular  of  Uia 
many  drawing-room  windows  at  which  it 
rushed  so  vigorously,  it  might  have  swept 
round  the  room  and  oat  again  with  a 
whoop  of  amnsament.  For  the  room  con- 
tained some  twelve  ladies  of  varying  ages 
and  demeanonrs,  and,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptiona,  each  lady  was  talking 
at  the  top  of  her  speed — which,  In  some 
cases,  was  very  oonaidorable — and  of  her 
voice— which  as  a  rule  was  penetrating. 
Every  speaker  was  apparently  addtaaiing 
the  Bame  elderly  and  pladd  lady,  who 
sat  comfortably  back  In  an  arm-chair,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  liaten  to  any  ona 
Ferhapa  she  recognised  the  futility  of  such 
a  course. 

The  elderly  and  placid  lady  waa  the 
mistress  of  the  rm  handsomdy  and 
fashionably  fumiahed  diawing-ioom  and  ot 
the  house  to  which  It  belonged.  Her  drese 
bore  traces — so  near  to  vanishiDg  pouit 
that  their  actual  presence  had  something  a 
little  ludloious  about  it — of  the  l«st  linger- 
ing stage  of  widow's  mooming.  Her  name 
waa  Pomeioy,  Mrs.  Bobert  Pomeroy,  and 
ahe  waa  presiding  over  the  ladles'  com- 
mittee for  a  charity  baaur. 

Fashionable  cbaritiasand  their  frequent 
concomitant)  the  fashionable  baasara,  wlilcb 
have  aapsraeded   the  fashionable  private 
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fonn  of  livbg  rigidly  Dp  to  what  she 
eomidered  their  obligationi.  Laxity, 
frivolity  of  any  kind,  leemed  to  her  to 
abrogate  tAm  the  importance  of  her 
position.  She  ranged  herself  on  the  side 
of  strict  decorom  and  respectibility,  and 
became  more  predse  than  the  precisians. 
Her*  hn&band  at  the  same  time  developed 
talents  latent  in  his  obscurity,  and  became  a 
prominent  politician ;  and  the  oltra-correct 
and  exclusive  I^idy  Bracondale  was  now 
in  truth  a  power  in  society. 

Consequently,  the  tone  in  which  she 
disposed  of  the  intruder,  who  had  ventured 
unauthorised  to  obtain  recognition  during 
her  absence,  was  crushing  and  conclusive. 
But  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  individuality  was  of 
too  soft  a  consistency  to  allow  of  her  being 
crushed;  and  she  replied  pladdly,  and 
with  unconscious  practicality. 

*' People  do  know  her,  dear  Lady 
Bracondale,"  she  said.  "She  had  some 
friends  among  really  nice  people  to  begin 
with,  and  every  one  has  called  on  her.  I 
really  don't  know  how  it  has  happened, 
but  it  is  years  and  years  ago,  you  know, 
and  she  really  is  a  delightful  little  woman. 
Quite  wrapped  up  in  her  boy  ! " 

Almost  before  the  words  were  well 
uttered,  before  Lady  Bracondale  could 
translate  into  speech  the  atistocratic  dis- 
approval written  stiffly  on  her  face,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  the  footman 
announced  "  Mrs.  Bomayne ! " 

CHAPTBR  VIL 

Eighteen  years  lay  between  the  events 
which  Lady  Bracondale  recalled  so  hazily 
and  the  Mrs.  Bomayne  who  crossed 
the  threshold  of  Mis.  Pomeroy's  drawing- 
room  as  the  footman  spoke  her  name. 
Those  eighteen  years  had  changed  her  at 
once  curiously  more  and  curiously  less 
than  the  years  between  six-and-twenty 
and  four-and-forty  usually  change  a  woman. 
She  looked  at  the  first  glance  very  little 
older  than  she  had  done  eighteen  years 
ago ;  younger,  indeed,  than  she  had  looked 
during  those  early  days  of  her  widowhood. 
Such  changes  as  time  had  made  in  her 
appearance  seemed  mainly  due  to  the 
fmmfwoA  difference  in  the  styles  of  dress 
now  obtaining.  The  dainty  colouring,  the 
cut  of  her  frock,  the  pose  of  her  bonnet, 
the  arrangement  of  her  hair,  witii  its  fluffy 
curls,  all  seemed  to  accentuate  her  pretti- 
ness  and  to  bring  out  the  youthfulness 
which  a  little  woman  without  strongly 
marked  features  may  keep  for  so  long. 
The  fluffy  hair  was  a  red-brown  now,  in- 


stead of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  change  was 
becoming,  although  it  helped  greatly, 
though  very  subtly,  to  alter  the  character 
of  her  face.  The  outline  of  her  features 
was  perhaps  a  trifle  sharper  than  it  had 
been,  and  there  were  sundry  lines  about 
the  mouth  and  eyes  when  it  was  in  repose. 
But  these  were  obliterated,  as  a  rule,  by 
a  characteristic  to  which  all  the  minor 
changes  in  her  seemed  to  have  more  or 
less  direct  reference;  a  characteristic 
which  seemed  to  mdte  the  very  simi- 
larity between  the  woman  of  to-day 
and  the  woman  of  eighteen  years  before 
seem  unreal;  the  singular  brightneu 
and  vivacity  of  her  expression.  Her 
features  were  animated,  eager,  almost 
resUesB ;  her  gestures  and  movements  were 
alert  and  quick;  her  voice,  as'she  spoke 
to  an  acquaintance  here  and  there,  as  she 
moved  up  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  drawing-room, 
was  brisk  and  laughing.  Her  drMS  and 
demeanour  were  the  dress  and  demeanour 
of  the  day  to  the  subtlest  shade ;  she  had 
been  a  typical  woman  of  Ihe  world  eighteen 
years  before ;  she  was  a  typical  woman  of 
the  world  now.  Bat  in  the  old  days  the 
personality  of  the  woman  had  been  domi- 
nated by  and  merged  in  the  type.  Now  the 
type  seemed  to  be  penetn^ed  by  some- 
thing from  within,  which  was  not  to  be 
whoUy  suppressed. 

She  came  quickly  down  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, smiung  and  nodding  as  she  came, 
and  greeted  Mrs.  Pomeroy  with  a  little 
exaggerated  gesture  of  despair  and  apology. 

**  Have  you  really  finished?"  she  cried. 
"Is  everything  settled t  How  shocking 
of  me ! "  Then,  as  she  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.'  HaUe,  she  added,  with  a  sweetness 
of  tone  which  seemed  to  cover  an  under- 
lying tendency  which  was  not  sweet: 
'*  However,  we  have  such  a  host  In  our 
secretary  that  really  one  voice  more  or 
less  makes  very  little  difference." 

"Well,  reaUy,  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  settled  any  thine  I"  said  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 
"  We  have  talked  wings  over,  you  know. 
It  is  such  a  mistake  to  be  in  a  hurry  ! 
Don't  you  think  so  t " 

"I've  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  was  the 
answer,  given  with  a  laugh.  "  My  dear 
Mrs.  Pomeroy,  I  have  been  in  a  hunr  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  and  it's  a  frightful 
state  of  things.  You've  had  a  cajdtal 
meeting,  though.  Why,  I  believe  I  am 
actually  the  only  defaulter  I " 

The  hard  blue  eyes  were  moving  rapidly 
over  the  room  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  spoke; 
there  was  an  eager  comprehensive  glance  in 
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them  as  though  the  survey  taken  was  in 
some  sense  a  survey  of  material  or — at  one 
instant — of  a  battle-ground ;  and  it  gave 
a  certain  unreality  to  their  carelessness. 

"The  only  defaulter.  Yes,"  agreed 
Mra  Pomeroy  comfortably.  "And  now, 
Mra  Bomayne,  you  must  let  me  introduce 
you  to  a  new  member  of  our  committee ; 
quite  an  acquisition  !  Why,  where — oh !  '* 
and  serenely  oblivious  of  the  stony  stare 
with  which  Lady  BracondaJe,  a  few  paces 
off,  was  regarding  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
room  Just  over  the  new-comer's  bonnet, 
Mrs.  romeroyr  with  her  kind  fat  hand 
on  £Irs.  Bomayne's  arm,  approached  the 
exclusive  acquisition.  <<  Let  me  introduce 
Mrs.  Bomayne,  dear  Lady  Bracondalel" 
she  said  with  unimpaired  placidity. 

The  stony  stare  was  lowered  an  inch  or 
two  until  it  was  about  on  a  level  with 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  eyebrows,  and  Lady 
Brasondale  bowed  icily ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  Mrs.  Bomayne  held  out  her  hand 
with  a  graceful  little  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. It  was  not  genuine,  though  it 
sounded  so ;  those  keen,  quick  blue  eyes 
had  seen  Lady  Bracondale  and  recognised 
her  in  the  course  of  their  owner's  progress 
up  the  room,  and  had  observed  her  with- 
drawal of  herself  those  two  or  three  paces 
from  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  yicmity  ;  and  it  was 
as  they  rested  for  an  instant  only  on  her 
in  their  subsequent  survey  of  the  room 
that  that  subtle  change  suggestive  of  a  sense 
of  coming  battle  had  come  to  them.  They 
looked  full  into  Lady  Bracondale's  face 
now  with  a  smiling  ease,  which  was  just 
touched  with  a  suggestion  of  pleasure  in 
the  meetbe. 

"I  hardly  know  whether  we  require  an 
introduction,"  said  Mrs.  Bomayne;  she 
spoke  with  cordiality  which  was  just 
sufficiently  careless  to  be  thoroughly  **  good 
form."  "  It  is  so  many  years  since  we  met, 
though,  that  perhaps  our  former  acquaint- 
anceship must  be  considered  to  have  died 
a  natural  death.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
it  should  have  a  resurrection ! " 

She  finished  with  a  little  light  laugh, 
and  Lady  Bracondale  found,  almost  to  her 
own  surprise,  that  they  were  shaking 
hands.  If  she  had  been  able  to  analyse 
cause  and  effect — which  she  was  not — she 
would  have  known  that  it  was  that  care- 
lessness in  Mrs.  Bomayne's  manner  that 
influenced  her.  A  powerfol  prompter  to 
a  freezing  demeanour  is  withdrawn  when 
the  other  party  is  obviously  insensible 
to  cold. 

**  It  Is  really  too  bad  of  me  to  be  so 


late  1 "  continued  Mrs.  Bomayne,  proceed- 
ing to  pais  over  their  past  acquaintance  as  a 
half  forgotten  recollection  to  which  they 
were  both  indifferent,  and  taking  up 
matters  as  they  stood  with  the  easy  un- 
concern and  casual  conversationalism  of  a 
society  woman.  "  At  least  it  would  be  if 
my  time  was  my  own  just  now.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  my  sole  raison  d'etre  for 
the  moment  is  the  getting  ready  of  our 
little  place  for  my  boy.  I  ought  to  have 
shut  myself  up  with  carpenters  and  up- 
holsterers until  it  was  done  1  I  assure  you 
I  can't  even  dine  out  without  a  gmlty 
feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  seeing  after 
something  or  other  connected  with  chairs 
and  tables  1 " 

She  finished  with  a  Uugh  about  which 
there  was  a  touch  of  artificiality,  as  there 
had  been  about  her  tone  as  she  aJluded  to 
her  '*boy."  Perhaps  the  only  thoroughly 
genuine  point  about  her,  at  that  moment, 
was  a  certain  intent  watchfulness,  strongly 
repressed,  in  the  eyes  with  which  she  met 
Lady  Bracondale's  gorgon-Uke  stare ;  and 
something  about  the  spirited  pose  of  ler 
head  and  the  lines  of  her  face,  always 
recalling,  vaguely  and  indefinitely,  that 
idea  of  single  combat.  Lady  Bracondale, 
however,  was  not  a  judge  of  artificiality, 
and  Mrs.  Bomayne's  manner,  with  its 
perfect  assurance  and  careless  assumption  of 
a  position  and  a  footing  in  society,  affected 
her  in  spite  of  herseV.  The  stony  stare 
relaxed  perceptibly  as  she  said,  stiffly 
enough,  but  with  condescending  interest : 

"You  are  expecting  your  son  in 
town!" 

"  I  am  expecting  him  every  day,  I  am 
delighted  to  say  1"  answered  Mrs.  Bomayne, 
with  a  little  conventional  gush  of  superficial 
enthusiasm.'  "Beally,  you  have  no  idea 
how  forlorn  I  am  without  l^m  I  We  are 
quite  absurdly  devoted  to  one  another,  as  I 
often  tell  him,  stupid  fellow.  But  I  always 
think— don't  you  t — that  a  man  Is  much 
better  out  of  the  way  during  the  agonies 
of  furnishlDg,  so  I  insisted  on  his  making 
a  little  tour  while  I  plunged  into 
the  fray.  He  was  very  anxious  to  help 
of  course,  dear  fellow.  Bat  I  told  lifm 
frankly  that  he  would  be  more  hindrance 
than  help,  and  packed  him  off — and  made 
a  great  baby  of  myself  when  he  was  gone. 
Of  course  I  have  had  to  console  myself 
by  making  our  llttie  place  as  perfect 
as  possible,  as  a  surprise  for  himl 
You  know  how  these  things  grow.  One 
llttie  surprise  after  another  comes  into 
one's  head,  and  one  excuses  oneself  for 
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one's  extravagance  when  it's  for  one's 
boy." 

"Are.  yon  thinking  of  settling  In  Lon- 
don t"  enquired  Lady  Braoondale. 

She  was  unbending  moment  by  moment 
in  direct  oontradiction  of  her  preconceived 
determination.  Mrs.  Bomayne  was  so 
bright  and  so  onoonscioos.  She  ran  off 
her  pretty  little  maternal  platitudes  with 
such  careless  confidence,  that  iciness  on 
LfMly  Braoondale's  part  woidd  have  as- 
Bomed  a  futile  and  even  ridicnloua  appear- 
ance. 

"Yesl"  was  the  answer.  ''We  are 
going  to  settle  down  a  regular  coay  couple. 
It  has  been  our  castle  in  the  air  all  the 
time  his  education  has  been  going^on.  He  is 
to  read  for  the  bar,  and  I  teU  htm  that  he 
will  value  a  holiday  more  in  another  year 
or  two,  poor  f ^ow.  But  I'm  afraid  I  bore 
about  him  frightfully  1 "  she  added  witii 
another  little  laugh.  "  And  It  is  rattier 
hard  on  him,  poor  boy,  for  he  really  is  not 
a  bore  1  I  thmk  you  wUl  like  him.  Lady 
Braeondale.  I  remember  young  men  always 
adordd  you  1 " 

Lady  Braeondale  smiled,  absolutely 
smiled,  and  said  graciously — graciously  for 
her,  that  is  to  say : 

"  You  must  bring  him  to  see  me  I  I 
should  like  to  call  upon  you  If  you  will 
give  me  your  card." 

Mrs;  Bomayne  was  in  the  act  of  com- 
pljring — complying  with  smiling  indiffer- 
ence, which  was  the  very  penection  of 
society  manner — when  Mrs.  Pomeroy, 
evidently  moved  solely  by  the  impetus  of 
the  excited  group  of  ladies  of  which  she 
was  the  serenely  smiling  centre,  bore 
cheerfully  down  upon  them. 

'*  Perhaps  we  ought  to  vote  about  the 
faaey  dress  before  we  separate,  this  after- 
noon," she  suggested*  "  or  shall  we  talk  it 
over  a  little  more  at  the  next  meeting  t 
Perhaps  that  would  be  wiser.  Mrs. 
Bomayne—" 

She  lodced  invitingly  at  Mrs.  Bomayne 
as  if  for  her  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
the  invitation  was  responded  to  with  that 
ever-ready  little  laugh. 

*'0h,  let  us  put  it  off  until  the  next 
meeting"  she  said.  ''I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  really  must  run  away  now. 
But  at  the  next  meeting  I  promise  faith- 
fully to  be  here  at  the  beginning  and  stay 
until  the  very  end." 

Whereupon  it  became  evident  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  committee  was  anxious 
^  postpone  the  decision  on  the  knotty 
point  in  question,  and  was  conscious  of' 


more  or  less  pressing  engagements.  A 
general  exodus  ensued,  Mrs.  Halse  alone 
remaining  to  expound  her  views  to  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  all  by  herself  and  in  a  higher 
and  more^onelusive  tone  than  before. 

A  neat  little  brougham  was  waiting  f<tt 
Mrs.  Bomayne.  She  gave  the  ooachman 
the  order  "home"  at  first,  and  then 
paused  and  told  him  to  go  first  to  a 
famous  cigar  merchant's.  She  got  into 
the  carriage  with  a  smiling  gesture  of 
farewell  to  Lady  Braeondale,  whose 
brougham  passed  her  at  the  moment; 
but  as  she  leant  back  against  the  oushioni 
the  smile  died  from  her  lips  with  singular 
suddenness.  It  left  her  face  very  intent^ 
the  eyes  very  bright  and  hard,  the  lips 
set  and  a  little  compressed^  The  lines 
about  them  and  about  her  eyes  showed 
out  fafaitly  under  this  new  aspect  of  her 
face  in  spite  of  the  eager  satisfaction 
which  was  its  dominant  expression.  The 
battle  had  evidently  been  fought  and  w<m 
and  the  victw  was  ready  and  braced  for 
the  next. 

''That  was  excellent^"  she  was  saying 
to  herself.  "It  couldn't  have  gone  off 
better!  She  is  very  necessary,  and  she 
could  have  made  things  difficult  She 
meant  to  make  things  difficult!  What 
an  old  cat  she  has  grown,  though ! " 

This  last  thought  was  «  parenthesis,  as 
it  were,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  expression  of  countenance. 

She  got  out  at  the  cigar  meichant'i^  and 
when  she  returned  to  her  carriage  there 
was  that  lOxpressicm  of  elation  about  her 
which  often  attends  the  perpetration  of  a 
piece  of  extravagance.  But  as  she  was 
driven  through  the  fading  sunlight  of  the 
March  afternoon  towards  Chdsea,  her  face 
settled  once  more  into  that  intent  reflection 
and  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  narrow  slip  of  a  house  at  which 
she  eventually  got  out.  wedged  In  among 
much  more  imposing-lookins  mansions  In 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  tShelsea.  But 
what  it  lacked  in  size  it  made  up  in 
brightness  and  general  smartness.  It  had 
evidently  been  recently  done  up  with  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  paint,  window- 
boxes,  and  fittings  generally,  and  it  pre- 
sented a  very  attiactive  appearance  indeed. 

Mrs.  Bomavne  let  herself  in  with  a 
latch-key,  and  went  quickly  across  the 
prettQy  decorated  hall  into  a  room  at  the 
back  of  what  was  evidently  the  dining- 
room.  She  opened  the  door,  and  then 
stood  still  upon  the  threshold. 

The  light  of  the  settbg  sun  was  stealing 
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in  at  the  windowi  the  lower  half  of  which 
was  filled  fai  wi^  Indian  blindi ;  and  as  it 
fell  in  long  alanting  rays  across  the  silmit 
room,  it  seemed  to  emphasize  and,  at  the 
same  tlmoi  to  soften  and  beautify  an  im- 
pression of  waiting  and  of  expectancy  that 
seemed  to  emanate  from  everything  that 
room  contained.  It  was  famished — ^it  was 
not  lugfi — as  a  compromise  between  a 
smoking-room  and  a  study,  and  its  every 
item,  from  the  bookcases  and  the  writing- 
table  to  the  bronies  on  the  mantelpiecoi 
was  in  the  most  approved  and  latest  style, 
and  of  the  very  best  kind.  Every  con* 
ceivaUe  d^^Q  had  evidently  been  thoaght 
ont  and  attended  to;  the  room  was 
obvfoosly  absidc^ly  complete  and  perfect 
— only  on  the  writing-table  something 
seemed  lacking,  and  some  brown  paper 
paroels  lay  there  waiting  to  be  unfastened 
— ^and  it  had  as  obviously  never  been  lived 
in.    It  was  like  a  body  without  a  souL 

The  lingering  Ikht  stole  along  the  wall 
touching  nere  ana  there  those  unused 
objects  waitbg,  characterless,  for  that 
straogjs  character  which  the  personality  of 
a  man  impresses  always  on  the  room  in 
which  he  lives,  and  its  last  touch  fell  upon 
the  foce  of  the  woman  standing  in  the 
doorway.  The  artificiality  of  its  expression 
was  standing  out,  in  strong  relief  as  if  in 
hslf  conscious,  half  instinctive  straggle 
with  something  that  lay  behind,  something 
which  the  aspect  of  that  empty  room  had 
developed  out  of  its  previous  intentness  and 
excitement.  With  a  little  affected  laugh, 
as  though  some  one  else  had  been  present 
—or  as  though  affectation  were  indeed 
second  nature  to  her — ^Mrs.  Bomayne  went 
up  to  the  miting-table  and  began  to  undo 
the  parcels  lybg  there.  They  contained  a 
very  handsome  set  of  fittings  for  a  man's 
writing-table,  and  she  arranged  them  in 
their  ^aces^  clearing  away  the  p^^r  with 
scmpulous  oare^  and  with  another  little 
laogb. 

'^  What  a  ridiculous  wom^n  l"  she  said 
half  aloud)  with  just  the  intonation  she 
had  used  in  speaUng  to  Lady  Bracondale 
of  her  ''little  surprises''  for  "her  boy." 
"  And  what  a  spoUt  fellow  ! " 

She  turned  away,  went  out  of  the  room, 
with  one  backward  glance  as  she  closed  the 
door,  and  upstUrs  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  had  just  entered  the  room  when  a 
thou^t  seemed  to  strike  her. 

"  How  utterly  ridiculous  1 "  she  said  to 
herself.  '*  I  quite  forgot  to  notice  whether 
there  were  any  letters ! '' 

She  was  just  crossing  the  room  to  ring 


for  a  servant  when  the  front  door  bell  rang 
vigorously  and  she  stopped  short  With 
a  little  exclamation  of  surprise  she  went  to 
the  door  and  stood  Uiere  listening,  ttiat  she 
might  prepare  herself  beforehand  for  the 
possible  visitor  for  whom  she  evidently  had 
no  desire.  "  How  tirescHne  1 "  she  said  to 
herself.  "Who  is  it,  I  wonder t"  She 
heard  ttie  parlour-maid  go  down  the  hall 
and  open  the  door. 

"  Mrs.  Bomayne  at  home  t " 

With  a  shock  and  convulsion,  which  only 
the  wildest  leap  of  the  heart  can  produce, 
the  listening  face  in  the  drawing-room 
doorway,  with  Uie  cimventional  smQe 
which  might  momently  be  called  for  lust 
qidvering  on  it,  half  in  abeyanoe,  halt  in 
evidence,  was  suddenlv  transformed.  Every 
trace  of  artificiality  fell  away,  blotted  out 
utterly  before  the  swif t^  involuntary  flash 
of  mother  love  and  longing  with  which 
those  hard  blue  eyes,  those  pretty,  super- 
ficbl  little  features  were,  in  that  instant, 
transfigured.  The  elaborately  dressed 
figure  caught  at  tiie  door-post,  as  any 
homely  dnidge  m^ht  have  done;  ttie 
woman  of  the  world,  startled  out  of— or 
into— herself,  forgot  the  world. 

"  It's  Julian  1 "  the  white,  trembling  lips 
murmured.    **  Julian  I " 

As  she  spoke  the  word,  up  the  staiis 
two  steps  at  a  time,  there  dashed  a  tall, 
fair-haired  young  man  who  caught  her  in 
his  arms  with  a  delighted  laugh — her  own 
laugh,  but  with  a  boyish  ring  of  sincerity 
in  it. 

''  I've  taken  you  by  surprise,  motiber ! " 
he  cried.  ''You've  never  opened  my 
telegram ! " 

SHOET  STOBIES  — AKD  LONG. 


SoRAPPY  literature  is  one  of  ttie 
features  of  the  day.  Papers  which  con- 
sist of  scraps — ^nothing  but  scraps — are 
becoming  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for 
muldtude.  Instead  of  half  •  hours  with 
great  authors  people  are  trying  half- 
minutes  with  little  ones.  Critics  have 
been  known  to  affiroji  that  tliis  class  of 
periodical  instead  of  educating  debauches 
the  public  taste.  Not  loi^  ago  I  heard  an 
old  literary  himd  maintain  in  aigument 
that  the  liabit  of  reading  scrappy  literature 
was  like  the  habit  of  dram-drinking-— 
when  you  had  got  into,  it  you  could  not 
get  out  of  it.  Ue  asserted  that  a  man 
could  read  scraps  until  he  became  Incapable 
of  reading  anything  else ;  «that,  indeed,  an 
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inoveasing  number  of  men  and  women  are 
80  incapaeitating  themselTefl  every  day. 
For  my  pai^t  I  doubt  if  literary  taate  is 
a  thing  either  easily  educated  or  debauched 
— ^!f  ft  ia  not  a  question  rather  of  constitu- 
tion than  of  anything  else.  To  say  that  a 
man  can  get  Into  the  habit  of  reading  any 
one'  thing  until  he  becomes  incapable  of 
reading  any  other  thing  seems  to  me 
merely  to  talk  at  laree.  A  man  may  read 
scrappy  literature,  and  nothing  but  scrappy 
literature,  say,  for  five  years,  perhaps — 
though  one  would  think  tixat  that  would 
be  a  record — ^but  it  is  surely  inconceivable 
to  imagine  that  he  would  confine  himself 
to  that  class  of  literature,  say,  for  fifty. 

Every  question  has  two  sides.  If  you 
consider,  as  to  this  question  of  scrappy 
literature,  you  wfll  find  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  and  something 
to  be  sud  against  it  It  appears  to 
mo  that  the  strongest  indictment  is 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
publici  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  author.  The  thing  is  spreadbg. 
Not  our  weekly  papers  only,  but  our 
monthly  magazines  are  becoming  things  of 
fihreds  and  patches.  Brevity  is  not  only 
the  soul  of  wit,  but  with  the  modem 
editor  it  promises  to  become  the  all  in  all, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  cry  is  : 
*'  BoU  it  down  1 "  Not  a  bad  process,  per- 
haps, in  itself.  But  to  all  things  there  is  a 
lixnit.  Am  regards  this  particular  thing, 
one  wonders  where  it  is  going  to  stop. 
We  bid  fidr  to  keep  on  boiling  down  and 
boiling  down  until  there  is  nothing  left  us 
but  the  lees.  Take  up  a  volume  of  either 
of  the  newest  things  in  magazhies — ^maga- 
zines which  aie  avowedly  devoted,  first  of 
all,  to  fiction.  You  will  scarcely  find  a 
story  in  the  whole  of  It  —  nothing  but 
sketches.  They  may  say  what  they  please 
— and  the  air  is  full  of  sayings — about  tibie 
art  of  writing  a  short  story,  but  no  man 
ever  did  live,  or  ever  will  live,  who  wap, 
or  who  wQl  be,  capable  of  writing  a  good 
short  story — a  story  as  distinct  from  a 
sketch,  or  a  study  of  character — in  under 
three  thousand  five  hundred  words. 
Writers  of  fiction  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  continually  in  receipt  of  requests  for  a 
eood  short  story  under  three  thousand  five 
hundred  words.  Anything  longer  promises 
to  become  a  drug  m  the  market.  Talk 
about  dancing  in  fetters  1  Comparatively, 
Uiat  is  perfect  ease. 

The  idea  has  come  to  us  from  the  United 
States.  Many  people  there — even  some 
of  the  leading  critics — appear  to  be  under 


the  pleasing  delusion  that  America  has 
produced  something  new  In  literature  at 
last— the  short  story.  America  certrinly 
has  done  two  things.  It  has  made  of  the 
short  story  a  sort  of  fetish,  and — taken 
away  the  story.  The  American  short 
story  is  everything  except  a  story.  ^  As  a 
rule  it  is  charmingly  written,  but  it  tells 
no  tale.  This,  Instead  of  being  considered 
a  defect,  seems  to  be  considered  a  virtue. 
Authors  have  had  their  stories  refused  by 
conductors  of  high-clasa  American  perio- 
dicals— why  do  you  suppose  t  Beeauae, 
althongh  excellent  in  all  other  respects, 
they  contained  too  much  Incident.  It  ia  a 
fact  The  American  short  story  before  all 
thinffs  must  have  no  story.  We,  In 
England,  have  not  yet  got  quite  as  far  as 
that.  We  do  not  actually  contemn 
incident.  But  we  make  our  short 
stories  such  short  stories  that  there  is  no 
room  to  introduce  it 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  demand  for 
scrappiness  in  literature.  Why  should 
there  not  be  ?  I  see  no  reason  why.  One 
cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  men  of  many  moods.  What  we 
desire  to-day,  we  do  not  necessarily  desire 
to-morrow.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
articles  under  one  thousand  words.  Let 
us  even  have  stories  under  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  And,,  if  we  can, 
let  us  make  them  bright  and  enter- 
taining —  or  sermons  in  a  nutshell,  if 
you  <^oose.  Bat  men  are  like  sheep. 
One  man  makes  a  success,  other  men 
immediately  endeavour  to  make  another, 
and  a  similar  success,  on  exactly  the  same 
lines.  Lacking  capacity  or  courage  to 
originate,  they  endeavour  to  make  their 
imitation  as  servile  as  they  safely  can. 
The  result  of  this  characteristic  of  human 
nature  is  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
scrappy  element  in  literature.  People  buy 
scrappy  papers  In  such  enormous  quantities 
because  there  is  practically  littie  else  for 
them  to  buy.  One  cannot  but  suspect 
that  the  thing  is  being  overdone.  Not 
improbably  the  next  sreat  fortune  will  be 
made  by  a  periodical  which  will  give  no 
scraps,  and  no  pictures,  and  nothing  but 
lengthy  articles  and  stories,  and  plenty 
of  them.  The  man  who  first  gives  us  the 
contents  of  two  or  three  half-crown 
magazines  for  sixpence  will  make  a  fresh 
record  in  the  way  of  enormous  sales  and 
world-wide  popularity. 

'*  Shilling  shockers  "  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  present  rage  for  scrappiness. 
The  sale  of  *<  Called  Back ''  was  a  sort  of 
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eye-opener  to  the  world.  Up  to  then 
pabliaherB  leem  to  have  had  no  Idea  that 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  shilling 
noTels.  Many  writers  —  especially  the 
strnggle-f or-lifers — f onnd  the  idea  alluring. 
Raw  hands  imagined  that  it  was  easier 
to  write  a  nov3  in  one  volume  than 
in  three.  At  any  rate,  it  took  less  time, 
and  required  less  paper.  Publishers  might 
be  unwilling  to  risk  their  moneys  on  the 
Uigpi  venture,  and  yet  be  willing  to  take 
thdr  chances  on  the  less.  So  the  stream 
of  "  shilling  shockers  "  commenced  to  pour 
from  the  presses,  which  continues  to  flow, 
'with  scarcely  diminished  volume,  to  the 
present  hour. 

Tiie  would-be  author  is  under  a  mis- 
apprehension if  he  supposes  that  it  is 
easier  to  write  a  good  novel  in  one  volume 
than  in  three.  To  prove  this  you  need 
only  run  through  the  heap  of  shilling 
novels  which  you  will  find  on  the  first 
bookstalL  You  will  find  them  hard  read- 
ing, short  though  they  are.  Cau  one  not 
count  the  good  '*  shilUng  shockers "  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  %  Instead  of  being 
an  easy  thing,  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  imaginable  to  write  a  good 
one-volume  novel 

Consider  the  novels  of  the  last  century, 
what  ponderous  tomes  they  were.  They 
seem  to  us  to  be  interminable.  We 
wonder  how  people  ever  found  the  time 
to  read  them.  One  explanation  of  the 
matter  is,  that  then  there  was  only  one 
novel,  where  now,  perhaps,  there  are  a 
hundred.  Fancy  Richardson  being  pjdd 
•0  much  per  thousand  words  I  How  many 
words  are  there  in  **  Clarissa  Harlowe") 
But  granting  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
novel  too  long,  still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  which 
have  lived,  and  which  will  live,  have  had 
bulk  as  well  as  merit  Those  novels  of 
Thackeray's  which,  in  the  finite  sense,  not 
impossibly,  will  live  for  ever,  are  certainly 
not  conspicuous  for  brevity.  Take  up  a 
story  by  Charles  Dickens ;  you  hold  some- 
thing In  your  hand.  Though,  perhaps, 
it  has  not  one  line  too  many,  '*  David 
Copperfield"  is  long.  Wilkie  Collins's 
novels  were  in  no  sense  little  ones.  And 
how  about  Charles  Reade  f  Gdorge  Eliot's 
finest  works — with  the  exception  of  "  Silas 
Mamer" — are  her  longest  ones.  Neither 
Charles  Lever  nor  Anthony  Trollope  gave 
us  scanty  measure.  You  say  that  these 
writers  are  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  t  That 
Is  one  of  the  fallacies  which  are  current 
among  those  who  do  not  know.    Ask  the 


publishers;  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
would  like  to  find  some  new  writers  who 
are  as  much  alive.  Two  of  the  greatest 
finandal  successes  have  been  made  by  two 
of  the  longest  novels  of  the  present  genera- 
tion—  *'John  Inglesant"  and  "Robert 
Elsmere."  Tlie  same  thing  is  seen  abroad. 
M.  Zola's  books  are  by  no  means  short. 
M.  Daudet's  most  popular  boqks  are  his 
longest  onea  Consider  Gabcriau.  Tiro 
French  novels  which  have  amused  all  the 
world,  are  of  prodigious  length — '*  Monte 
Criato"  and  '<Le  Joif  Errant."  And 
which  of  Victor  Hugo's  novels  is  a  short 
one  t  '^  Soli  und  Haben,"  the  most  popu- 
lar of  German  novels,  is  anything  but  an 
unconsidered  trifle.  To  go  to  Russia; 
"Anna  Kaunina''  is  by  no  means  a 
novelette.  And,  in  Spain,  how  about  the 
masterpiece  of  Don  Miguel  Csrvantest 

Ptrsonally,  I  like  a  novel  which  has 
length.  It  must  be  a  good  one,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But,  if  it  is  a  good  one, 
I  like  it  to  be  one  at  which  I  can  cut  and 
come  again.  One  can  read  one  of  the 
modem  productions  in  an  lurar,  and  forget 
it  in  lialf  the  time.  The  reason  to  me  seems 
simple.  The  modem  writer  has  no  time  to 
get  into  his  stride;  he  is  just  beginning 
to  feel  at  home  when  he,  perforce,  leaves 
off.  I  am  not  saying  that  no  short  stories 
have  been  written  which  leave  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  I  remember  ''  Paul 
Ferrol,"  and  the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  But  people  who  can  knock  off  little 
things  like  those  are  the  curiosities  of 
an  age.  The  living  masters  of  the  art 
which  is  sU  the  rage  —  the  art  of 
writing  short  stories  and  novelettes — 
seem  to  me  to  have  otdyL  one  sentence 
before  ttieir  eyes,  only  one  phrase  in  their 
ninds — "Le  style  o'eat  Thomme."  Td^e 
up  a  volume  of  short  stories  by  an 
American  writer ;  they  abound.  They  are 
charmingly  written,  are  they  notf  Take 
up  a  second;  the  writing  is  charming 
again.  A  third  and  fourth— nearly  always 
is  the  writing  charming.  But  have  yon 
got  one  striking,  one  original,  idea  out  of 
any  one,  or  out  of  all  the  lot  t  Has  one 
single  picture  been  precipitated  on  to  the 
rethia  of  your  brain — a  picture,  the  lines 
of  which  remain  unblurred,  and  which  you 
feel  irill  be  retained  t 

Take  three  or  four  what  I  venture  to 
call  stylists — ^say,  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry 
James,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  our  own  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  These  men  can  write. 
There  are  pages  of  Howell's  which,  as 
regards  music  and  rhythm,  deserve  to  be 
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called  ezqaiaite.     Henry  James  shows  a 
nioe  appredatlon  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  wotdA  which  is,  in  its  way,  nniqne, 
Boyesen's  later  writings  are  as  smooth  as 
vdvei    They  remind  me  of  velvet  as  I 
read  them — they  are  so  refined,  so  soft ; 
he  evinces  so  delicate  a  sense  of  modola- 
ticm.    Stevenson's  transparency,  his  dear- 
cat  English,  not  one  word  too  many,  not 
one  too  few,  is  also  in  its  way  perfectioa 
Bat — ^it  is  my  unfortunate  stupidity — the 
writings  of  tiiese  masters  of  style  never 
seem  to  me  to  be  alive.     They  are  so 
anxious  to  keep  the  personal  element  out 
of  their  work  that,  like  the  sculptured 
Galatea,  it  lacks  the  miraculous  thing — 
that  miracle  of  miracles  which  we  call  Ufe. 
I  will  say  more.     These  gentlemen  are 
best  when  they  are  shortest*    When  they 
are  bug  they  are  tedious.    The  cause  of 
this,  again,  is  simple.    Manner  with  them 
comes  first ;  and  only  after  manner,  matter. 
I  venture  to  affirm,  and  I  fancy  I  could 
brhg  all  the  great  masterpieces  of  prose 
fiction  into  evidence  to  prove  it,  that  in 
prose  fiction  matter  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance.   The  story  first  of  all,  and  then 
the  manner — the  words  with  which  to  tell 
it    If  thia  is  not  so,  if  the  matter,  the 
story,  is  not  of  paramount  importance, 
how  comes  it  that  all  the  greatest  fictions 
— ^the  fictions  which  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — are 
as  popular,  and  read  almost  as  well,  in 
translations  as  in  the  original  t    It  Is  only 
the  matter,  the  story,  which  can  be  trans- 
liUted.    Who  can  adequately  translate  the 
manner,  the  style  in  which  the  thing  first 
of  all  was  told ! 

The  men  who  in  the  present  year  of 
grace  are  posing  as  our  teachers  have  it 
that  the  thing  is  all  the  other  way.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  tale  is  not  the  thing 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered.  The 
thing  chiefly  to  be  considered  is  the  way 
in  which  the  tale  is  told.  They  are  un- 
consdous,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  one  great 
truttL  That  truth  is  this :  The  more  one 
oonddera  the  masterpieces  of  fiction,  the 
more  eertahi  it  seems  that  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  conceiving  a  fine  story 
cannot  help  but  tell  it  well  All  the  fine 
stories  have  been  well  told.  When  a 
man's  whole  being  is  permeated  with  the 
story  that  is  in  him  it  comes  from  him 
complete  and  perfect — a  work  of  art  in  all 
its  detdls.  Beverse  the  process.  Take  a 
man  who  lacks  capadty  to  conceive  a  fine 
story.  Wliat  does  he  do  f  Some  one  has 
said  that  an  individual  steps  lightly  and 


by  accident  upon  the  hem  of  a  lady's 
skirt,  and  that  Mr.  Henry  James  required 
four  hundred  pages  to  tell  us  what  eame 
of  it  The  saying,  although  an  exaggera- 
tion, does  not  lack  truth.  One  is  gradually 
driven  to  the  condurion  that  a  styUst^  a 
fictionist  of  the  so-called  new  school  is  a 
person  who  entirdy  lacks  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. He  is  so  wholly  devoid  ot  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  that  when  he  does 
bring  into  the  world  even  the  most  trivial 
biddent,  he  cackles,  and  he  cackles,  ontil 
like  the  hen  who  has  laid  an  egg,  one 
begins  to  fear  that  he  will  never  stop.  , 
To  call  these  gentlemen  realists,  as  some 
of  them  appear  to  call  themselves,  and  to 
ask  us  to  believe  that  they  give  us  actaal 
photographs  of  actual  life  is  an  abstodity. 
No  avowed  romancer  ever  dealt  in  more 
exaggeration.  They  make  mountains  out 
of  mole-hills.  Everjrthing  to  tixem  is  an 
event.  They  appear  incapable  of  oon- 
ceiving  a  real  event,  so  they  are  driven  to 
the  exaggeration  of  trivialities.  A  man 
can  scarcely  yawii  without,  according  to 
these  chroniclers  of  the  very  smiAest  ol 
small  beer,  the  event  leaving  an  impress 
on  his  life.  They  remind  me  of  nottiiog 
80  much  as  those  remarkable  individuals 
in  one  of  the  plays  of  Moli6re  —  their 
affectations  are  so  grotesque. 

The  world  is  changing  before  our  eyes. 
Every  day  it  is  becoming  moire  and  more  a 
world  of  mirades.  And  Mr.  HoweUs  tdls 
us  that  all  the  tales  are  told  1  It  is  as 
though  a  blind  man  were  to  inform  us  that 
it  is  always  night.  He  himsdf  lacks  tte 
faculty  to  see,  and  he  is  incapable  of 
realising  that  others  may  possess  the 
power  he  lacks.  Tragedies  and  comedies 
greet  us  on  every  side.  No  Ufe  was  ever 
Uved  which  did  not  have  actual  experi- 
ence of  both.  Is  a  man  to  fill  vdumes 
with  nothing  but  the  records  of  puerfle 
trivialities,  and  then  to  expect  us  to  believe 
his  assertion  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  a 
student  of  life!  The  thing  is  well 
enough  once  in  a  way.  Chie  may  show 
literary  dexterity  upon  those  lines — ^tho 
sort  of  dexterity  which  the  conjurer  shows 
who  keeps  six  glass  balls  in  the  air  for  «i 
hour  at  a  time.  Bat  to  persist  in  dealing 
with  trivialities,  and  vdth  nothing  bat 
trivialities,  at  the  very  least  makes  us 
doubtful  if  the  person  who  does  this  thing 
could  do  anything  else  if  he  tried. 

One  would  say  nothing  against  writers 
who  work  upon  these  lines — fot  my  part 
I  hold  that  in  the  world  of  literature  there 
is  room  for  all  things,  and  for  all  men  1 — 
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were  it  not  ihftt  some  of  them  go  ao  mnoh 
out  o1  their  way  to  ftttaok  the  men  who 
have  worked,  and  who  itill  are  working, 
upon  other  linet.  They  are  letting  them- 
selyes  up  as  apostles  of  a  new  revelation,  one 
which  shall  be  better  than  the  old.  There  I, 
for  one,  join  Issue.  It  may  be  different — 
it  may  even  be  good  in  Its  way.  Bat 
better)  No  I  I  hold  that  the  masters  of 
fiction  stood  in  the  light.  We  may  dis- 
cern faolfes  in  the  work  they  did — ^what 
human  work  was  ever  faultless  1  There 
are  men,  plenty  of  them,  who  are  pointing 
out  faults  in  the  w<Mrk  of  Creation.  But 
they  stood  in  the  light  They  saw!  Their 
yision  was  a  broad  one,  their  horizon 
wider  tlian  tlie  average  man's^  I  shall 
require  stronger  evidenoe  than  any  which 
as  yet  has  come  my  way  before  I  shall 
be  conrlneed  that  their  work  could  easily 
be  improved  upon — ay,  or  their  methods 
either. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us,  both  in 
England  and  America,  that  the  short  story 
is  Uie  highest  form  of  Utorary  expression ; 
that  length  shows  weakness;  that  the 
short  story  will  be  the  fiction  of  the 
future.  There  I,  again,  jdn  issue.  With 
those  who  affirm  that  the  lengthy 
novel  is  **  played  out^"  that  readers  are 
tired  of  it,  that  they  care  for  It  no  more, 
one  cannot  argue.  As  has  been  said,  these 
people  meddle  with  matters  of  whidi  they 
know  nothing.  The  most  popular  novels 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  present,  are  long 
novels,  just  as  certainly  as  the  most  popu- 
lar novels  of  the  future  will  be  long  ones 
too. 

As  for  the  short  story  being  the  highest 
form  of  literary  expression,  one  considera- 
tion puts  that  dalm  out  of  court  at  once. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  ot  woman 
In  twenty  minutes,  or  even  In  a  day  1  Did 
not  the  first  Impression  often  turn  out  to 
be  the  wrong  onel  A  short  story  can 
only  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  man.  The 
Idea  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  certain  as- 
pect of  a  man,  of  every  man,  which  is 
the  man;  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
picture  of  certain  moments  of  his  life, 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a 
picture  of  his  whole  life.  A  person  who 
really  believes  that  to  be  the  case  cannot 
have  lived,  even  in  imagination.  The 
wildest  imaginings  cannot  conceive  a 
more  composite  creature  than  a  man. 
He  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions  — 
not  merely  of  superficial,  but  of  actual 
contradictions.  No  man  ever  knew 
another  man.  *  We  do  not  know  our- 


selves. Those  who  tell  us  that  outsiders 
know  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves 
talk  nonsense.  I  can  conceive  of  Omni- 
science knowinff  a  man,  in  the  sense  of 
perfect  knowledge.  I  can  conceive  it  of 
nothing  less  than  Omniscience.  A  man  is 
not  a  consistent  man,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  In  the  course  of  Us  one  life 
he  is  several  men. 

Realise  these  fscts,  which  are  common- 
places ;  remember  that  it  is  the  business 
of  fiction  to  present  us  with  pictures  of 
men;  then  sav  in  what  sense  the  short 
story  can  be  the  highest  form  of  literary 
expression  in  fiction.  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  €k>d — ^there  is  more 
truth  in  the  saying  than  some  of  the  wise 
are  willing  to  admit  There  is  cause  for 
the  popularity  of  the  lengthy  novel  There 
is  causes  even,  for  the  popularity  of  the 
startling  story  in  a  couple  of  hundred 
weekly  numbers.  It  introduces  us  to 
acquaintances  with  whom,  before  we  iiave 
done  with  them,  we  have  a  chance  of 
makbg  friends.  We,  at  any  rate,  come 
to  laiow  somethinff  of  them,  to  have  some 
real  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  life  they 
lived.  It  is  unposslble  to  make  a  friend 
of  a  character  who  only  figures  in  a  story 
of  some  twelve  or  twenty  pages.  They  come 
like  shadows — if  they  even  attain  to  the 
corporeality  of  shadows — like  shadows  they 
depart.  It  took  the  whole  of  ''Vanity 
Ft^  "  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Becky 
Sharpe.  Who  can  say  that  she  could  have 
been  adequately  presented  to  us  in  a 
shorter  story  t  Let  that  person  give  us  a 
Becky  Sharpe,  or  any  presentation  of 
character,  which  shall  hold  theimagbation 
of  the  world  as  Becky  Sharpe  has  held  it, 
and  holds  it  stUl,  and  show  us  how  the 
thing  is  done.  How  many  of  Thackeray's 
charscters  seem  to  us  to  be  actual  creatures 
of  fiesh  and  blood  1  Why  1  Because  he 
wrote  at  length,  never  stinted  himself  as 
to  space,  and  so  was  able  to  give  us  room 
and  opportunities  to  look  at  them  all 
round. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  short 
story  is  a  form  of  Uterary  expression  which 
i9  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I 
repeat  that  in  the  world  of  literature  there 
is  ro<NEn  for  all  things  and  for  all  men.  Ton 
can  put  matter  for  thought  into  twenty 
lines — if  you  have  a  knack  that  way.  But 
no  man  ever  did  put,  or  everirill  put,  into 
a  pint  botde  a  gallon  of  wine. 

I  believe  that  we  do  owe  one  lesson  to  the 
men  who,  in  the  United  States,  are  preach- 
ing to  the  world  the  gospel  of  the  short 
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8tory.  We  have  learnt  from  them  that  the 
•hort  itory  can  be  made  a  work  of  art  It 
is  an  error  to  snppofle  that  America  was 
the  land  of  its  genesis.  The  land  of  its 
developement  it  most  certainly  is.  We  in 
England  are  apt  to  think  yery  little  of  a 
story-teller  till  he  produces  a  foil-sized 
novel. 

When  Mr.  Kipling's  short  stories 
first  took  the  world  by  storm,  sapient 
critics  said,  They  are  fall  of  promise,  let  as 
wait  and  see,  before  we  pronoance  oar  final 
jadgement,  if  that  promise  is  fulfilled 
when  he  gives  us  the  inevitable  novel  in 
the  orthodox  three  volumef.  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  they  were  not  only  full  of 
budding  promise,  they  were  full  of  ripe 
performance.  Mr.  Kipling  would  be  a 
great  fictionbt,  although  he  had  never 
given  us  anything  but  his  short  stories.  In 
America  they  would  have  recognised  this 
at  once ;  indeed,  they  did.  There  they  have 
writersi  who,  by  general  agreement,  rank 
among  their  best,  who  have  never  written 
anything  longer  than  stories  in  some  five 
or  six  thousand  wordr.  And  this,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  our  English  critics, 
is  as  it  should  be.  For,  if  one  considers 
the  matter,  it  seems  that  one  must  concede 
that  although,  in  the  literature  of  fiction, 
the  greatest  work  has  not  been  done,  and 
cannot  be  done  upon  small  canvases — even 
the  painters  of  miniatures  can  be  artists, 
and,  in  the  colloquial  sense,  immortal  artiste, 
toa 


PATIENCE. 

BBpatient !    Easy  words  to  speak 
While  plenty  fills  the  cup  of  life, 

While  health  brings  roses  to  the  cheek, 
And  far  remov^  are  care  and  strife. 

Falling  so  glibly  from  the  tongue 
Of  tnose— I  often  think  of  this — 

Whom  snffering  has  never  wrung. 
Who  scarcely  know  what  patience  is. 

Be  patient !  when  tlie  sufiPrer  lies 
Prostrate  beneath  some  fell  disease. 

And  longs,  through  torturing  agonies, 
Only  for  one  short  hour  of  ease. 

Be  patient  I  when  the  weary  brain 
Is  racked  with  thought  and  anxious  care, 

And  troubles  in  an  endless  train 
Seem  almost  more  than  it  can  bear. 

To  feel  the  torture  of  delay. 

The  agony^  of  hope  deferred  ; 
To  labour -atill  from  day  to  day, 

The  prize  unwon,  the  prayer  unheard  : 

And  still  to  hope  and  strive  and  wait 
The  due  reward  of  fortune's  kiss ; 

This  is  to  almost  conquer  fate. 
This  is  to  learn  what  patience  is. 


Datpair  not  1  though  the  clouds  are  dark. 
And  storm  and  danger  veil  the  sky ; 

Let  faith  and  courage  guide  thy  barque. 
The  storm  will  pass,  the  port  is  nigh. 

Be  patient,  and  the  tide  will  turn. 
Shadows  will  flee  before  the  sun ; 

These  are  the  hopes  that  live  and  bum 
To  light  us  till  our  work  is  done. 


•'ALONG  TBE  TRACK." 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

It  was  in  the  late  spring,  aboat  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  the  work  of  the  day  was 
over;  the  hoju  had  ridden  off  to  the  <'np" 
pasture  to  work  at  the  irrigation  ditdi, 
and  woold  not  be  at  home  till  supper-time. 
I  was  all  alone  in  the  shanty  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  so  I  thought  I  woald  take  a 
"tie  pass"  and  walk  along  the  railway 
track  to  £.'s  ranch,  about  a  couple  of  miles 
off  by  the  line,  but  nearly  seyen  if  you 
rode  across  the  prairie. 

It  was  yery  rarely  we  walked,  but  that 
one  day  riding  was  out  of  the  question  for 
me ;  one  of  the  horses  was  lame,  so  the  bojs 
had  had  to  take  Borie  wiUi  them,  and  I  knew 
that  if  I  wanted  to  go  out  I  should  have 
to  tramp  it,  but  anything  was  better  than 
staying  alone  in  the  shanty  all  by  myseli 
So  I  raked  out  and  relaid  the  stove,  filled 
the  ketde,  and  put  the  potatoes  and  beel 
ready  for  frying ;  locked  up  the  dairy  and 
''  dug  out,"  for  fear  tramps  should  take  a 
fancy  to  their  contents;  put  the  lampa 
ready  for  Ughtiog,  with  a  box  of  "  taud- 
stickors  "  by  the  side ;  and  having  fortified 
myself  for  my  walk  with  some  milk  and 
bread  and  meat — ^for  we  had  breakfasted 
at  slx^l  prepared  to  stiri  Of  course, 
living  as  we  did  out  on  the  prairie,  I  ought 
to  have  taken  a  aiz-shooter  and  a  hunting- 
knife  with  me,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  my 
weapons  were  a  tUck  leaUier  starap  and  a 
walking-stick ;  the  first  being  a  protection 
against  the  barbed  wire  fences,  and  the 
second  against  rattlesniJLes,  the  only  two 
things  that  were  at  all  likely  to  molest  me 
on  my  travels. 

Having  made  these  little  preparations,  I 
pulled  down  all  the  blbds  and  locked  the 
door  of  the  shanty,  our  <<not  at  home" 
signal  out  Wesf,  placed  the  doorkey  under 
a  stone  where  the  boys  could  find  it  did 
they  come  home  first,  saw  that  there  was 
a  tin  dipper  hanging  by  the  well  in  case 
any  thirsty  soul  came  along,  and  took  my 
departure. 

By  this  time  it  was  half-past  nine,  the 
sun  was  nearly  vertical  in  the  sky,  and 
soon  would  be  quite  so.    I  should  have  a 
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hot  wAlk|  bat  I  alwayi  loved  the  inn  and 
ooidd  do  with  any  amount  of  it 

Of  conne,  too,  in  innuner  we  wore  very 
little  clothing,  the  ever  faithful  Jaeger,  a 
•eqe  iUrt^  and  a  blooae  comptiging  my 
eoitame,  whilst  a  ehady  hat  and  pair  of 
ffaontlet  gloves  were  all  that  were  required 
for  outdoor  wear. 

My  road  lay  first  alon^  the  creek,  now 
in  its  best  green  dress,  which  a  week  or  two 
later  would  be  exchanged  for  a  dusty  grey. 
All  under  the  cotton-wood  trees,  flowers 
carpeted  the  ground,  flowers  of  all  colours 
and  of  every  shade  of  colour.  Great  glades 
of  vivid  blue  larkspur,  of  the  kind  found 
in  Soglish  cottage  gardens,  fiery  spikes  of 
a  sort  of  salvia,  golden  globes  of  sunflowers, 
from  tiny  blossoms  the  sise  of  a  dollar,  to 
heavy-headed  flowers  many  inches  across. 
Close  to  the  ground  clusters  of  pink  daisies 
grew  on  one  stem;  hundreds  of  smiJl 
yellow  flowers  in  shape  and  foliace  like 
violets  were  scattered   about  un£r  the 
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It  was  such  a  glare  of  colouriog  that  it 
quite  tired  the  eyes  to  look  around,  and 
I  waa  glad  to  rest  them  on  the  green  of 
the  eotton-woods  and  willows,  their  leaves 
quivering  in  the.  sultry  noontide  heat, 
although  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air ; 
and  on  the  clear  stream  purliog  along  at 
the  bottom  of  the  creek,  and  making  btUe 
waterfalls  and  cascades  for  itself  over  the 
many  small  rocks  which  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  on  one  of  the 
numerous  occadons  on  which  the  creek 
boomed. 

The  long  western  winter  was  only 
just  over ;  indeed,  any  day  even  then  we 
might  have  a  vagrant  snowstorm ;  but  in 
this  wonderful  country  it  seemed  to  me 
the  flpwers  blossomed  underneath  the 
snow,  for  no  sooner  does  it  melt  than 
every  inch  of  the  prurie  that  is  not  sand 
is  covered  with  colour.  But,  except  high 
np  upon  the  mountains,  there  h  a  great 
dearth  of  pure  white  flowers.  Perhaps, 
after  so  many  months  of  snow,  Nature 
thinks  we  like  a  thorough,  cbange. 

All  the  birds  seemed  to  be  on  the  twitter 
amongst  the  bushes,  some  even  hopping 
about  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and 
lacking  up  a  stray  watetfly  here  and  there 
for  lunch;  the  bluebird,  with  its  entire 
plumage  of  pale  azure ;  the  blackbird,  with 
its  handsome  crimson  wings;  nay,  some- 
times, if  you  sit  still  by  a  lonely  creek  in 
late  snmmeip  at  midday,  you  may  see  that 
wonderful  product  of  nature,  the  tiny 
humming-bird. 


No  song,  however,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  at  home  comes  from  any  of 
them,  only  a  cheerful  twitter  as  they  go 
about  their  daily  business  like  sparrows  in 
a  suburban  garden  after  a  summer  ram. 
Bat  there  is  one  bird,  tiie  bjrown  sand-tit, 
that  can  talk. 

This  bird  has  his  dwelling  in  the  sand 
by  the  creek  side,  and  sometimes  I  was 
startled,  as  I  lounged  half  asleep  against  a 
Cottonwood,  by  a  plaintive  voice  dose  bv 
calling  "  Maa-ry,  Maa-ry."  I  would  look 
round  in  aitrniishment;  who  could  be 
callbg  me  by  name  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  home  and  my  own 
people! 

Presentiy  I  would  hear  the  cry  repeated 
still  more  sadly,  and  feel  that  the  mystery 
must  at  all  risks  be  unravelled,  and  on 
looking  round  would  see  that  it  came  from 
a  demure,  fat  brown  bird.  That  morning 
the  sand-tit  was  very  busy,  making  free 
with  my  name  in  the  intervals  of  swal- 
lowing many  of  the  brightiy  coloured 
insects  that  hovered  over  the  water,  and 
disputing  the  right  of  lancUng  off  a  plump 
sand-worm  with  a  cheeky  magpia 

I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  looked 
instinctively  about  for  another  bird  of  the 
same  species,  remembering  the  old  adage : 

One  foV  sorrow,  two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  »  wedding,  and  four  for  »  birth. 

Presentiy  I  saw  number  two;  he  was 
close  at  hand,  hidden  away  in  a  wfld 
cherry-tree  so  fdll  of  bloom  that  the  blos- 
soms nearly  trailed  upon  the  top  of  the 
wate-. 

It  would  surely  be  a  fine  fruit  season 
that  faU,  for  the  plum-trees  were  already 
white,  and  the  little,  insignificant  currant 
and  gooseberry-trees  were  covered  with 
flowers;  and  I  fear  my  *' Martha-like " 
mind  travelled  back  to  the  shanty  where, 
upon  a  top  shelf,  I  had  during  the  winter 
months  accumulated  several  tm  iMrd-pails, 
intended  to  contain  cherry  batter  ehould 
the  fates  be  propitious.  The  lard-pails 
naturally  led  my  thoughts  towards  dinner, 
and  I  got  up,  for  if  I  was  to  reach  E.'s  by 
noon  it  was  hish  time  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  ranch ;  and  I  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
track.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  creek ;  I  hopped  over  it  and  up  on  to 
the  other  side,  where  our  last  bit  of  fenced- 
in  pasture-land  ended  in  a  fire-guard  and 
barbed  wire  fence.  I  kept  a  bright  look- 
out over  that  pasture ;  it  had  a  reputation 
for  rattlesnakes,  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
I  tread    upon    or   otherwise   provoke    the 
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creatures.  However,  I  reached  oar  fire- 
guard wf  thont  seebg  any. 
}  f^A  fire-gnard  loonds  a  yery  imposiDg 
thing,  bat  it  merely  means  about  three 
feet  of  ploughed  land  on  each  aide  of  the 
raUway  tradr,  where  the  land  has  been 
settled  up,  ploughed  by  the  ranchman  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  tiius  preveiting  the 
prairie  -  grass,  which  is  always  dry  and 
parched,  from  being  burnt  to  any  great 
extent  when  it  catches  fire  from  the  engine 
sparks,  which  happens  very  of  tea 

Then  came  the  barbed  wire  fencing,  and 
there  my  strap  was  usefoL  I  buckled 
the  strands  of  wire  closely  together  in  the 
middle  of  two  posts,  and  then,  thanks  to 
the  strap,  slipped  safely  under,  for  without 
it  I  should  certainly  have  had  my  clothes 
torn  off  my  back.  As  it  was  I  did  not 
escape  altogether,  for  I  rolled  into  a  bed 
of  prairie-louse — ^pardon  the  elegant  name, 
I  did  not  bestow  it — and  got  up  with  my 
serge  skirt  covered  with  the  tiny  burrs  of 
the  plant ;  and  I  Imew  it  would  be  months 
before  I  eovld  brush  them  all  out  of  the 
dress.  But,  I  consoled  myself,  matters 
might  certainly  have  been  worse.  I  was 
now,  at  any  rate,  fairly  on  the  track,  and 
had  taken  my  "tie  pass,"  as  it  was  eslhi 
when  you  merely  walked  along  for 
pleasure,  although  when  you  were  tramp- 
ing in  search  of  work  you  were  said  to  be 
"  counting  the  ties." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  walking  along  the  track  that  hot 
May  morning;  it  was  rough  and  hum- 
mocky,  and  I  frequently  hit  my  toes 
against  the  ties,  whidi  was  rather  painful. 
Still,  it  was  but  the  means  to  an  end,  and 
the  quickest  means  at  hand  for  getting  to 
my  journey's  end.  The  track  ran  here 
through  deep  cuttings,  there  on  a  raised 
bank,  and  each  time  a  train  passed — ^and 
they  ran  pretty  frequently  on  the  Denver 
and  Bio  Grande —  I  had  either  to 
scramble  up  a  cutting  or  down  a  bank  to 
get  out  of  the  way;  and  as  the  said 
cutting  or  bank  was  usually  composed  of 
sand,  you  generally  floimdered  helplessly 
about  on  it,  and  dreaded  disturbing  the 
festive  rattlesnake,  who  loved  the  hot 
sand  dearly,  and  also  had  a  pleasing 
penchant  for  the  warm  iron  rails  on  the 
line. 

The  vegetation  alone  the  railway  was 
mostly  of  a  dried  up  description,  that  is 
comparatively  speaking,  but  not  of  the 
sage-bush  and  alkali  style,  as  in  some  other 
states,  where  I  have  seen  traps  made  for 
little  birds  and  baited  with  water.    Nor 


was  it  altogether  devoid  of  trees  as  in  some 
parts  of  Iowa,  where,  I  was  told  by  a 
ranchman  who  had  taken  up  land  there, 
the  children  were  kept  continually  at  work 
twisting  ropes  of  straw  to  replenish  the 
stoves.  The  creek  ran  alonffdde  the  track 
here  some  little  way,  givmg  a  trifling 
amount  of  shade,  and  even  on  the  sand 
banks  the  coarser  flowers  flourished  wildly. 
Some  of  the  banks  were,  in  fact,  completely 
carpeted  with  flaming  crimson  and  orange 
cacti ;  their  thick,  prickly  leaves  rendering 
stepping  upon  them  anything  but  enjoy- 
able, as  their  thorns  would  penetrate  any 
boot 

In  the  autumn  the  blossoms  give  place 
to  a  small  fruit,  pear-shaped,  and  with 
rather  a  nice  acid  flavour,  but  I  suffered 
agonies  the  first  time  I  tasted  themj  the 
whole  fruit  being  covered  with  mbiute 
prickles,  too  smidl  to  be  seen  by  tiie 
naked  eve ;  and  not  having  been  told  Als 
peculiarityi  I  bit  vigorously  into  it,  and  it 
was  weeks  before  I  got  the  thorns  out  of 
my  lips,  tongue,  and  fingers;  even  now  the 
memory  of  it  is  anything  but  pleasant, 
although  the  taste  of  the  fruit  itself  re- 
minded me  of  a  tamarind.  Here  and  there, 
amongst  the  cacti,  grew  huge  dumps  of 
the  soap -weed,  its  tall,  many -headed 
blossoms,  each  greeny-white  blossom  like 
an  inverted  Canterbury  bell  of  the  largest 
kind,  hanging  thickly  together  down  the 
stalk,  which  was  very  often  over  four  feet 
high,  with  bright  green  spiky  leaves,  that 
would  cut  your  hand  as  wiUi  a  knife, 
sticking  out  in  all  directions ;  whilst  the 
Indian  red  lilies  flourished  everywhere, 
and  the  glossy  green  trails  of  the  Kilikinic 
ran  riot  all  over  the  ground. 

I  had  got  quite  a  pretty  bouquet  to- 
gether, when  the  catUe-horn  of  an  ad- 
vancing train  was  heard,  and  a  Pallman 
tram,  with  dining-car  attached,  came 
swiftly  round  the  comer ;  and  as  anything 
female  "  counting  the  ties ''  is  an  anomaly 
out  West^  I  found  myself  the  observed 
of  all  beholders.  I  should  thhik  all 
in  that  train  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
windows  and  looked  after  me;  I  suppose 
I  looked  too'  highly  respectable  to  be  a 
tramp !  I  on  my  part  regarded  them  in 
an  equally  interested  fashion,  and  with, 
alas !  perhaps  a  little  envy. 

The  last  car  on  that  train  was  a  dining 
one,  and  a  very  pretty  girl  in  a  most 
becoming  hat  was  seated  at  one  of  the 
windows  eatinff  pink  ice-cream ;  and  I  did 
want  some  of  wat  ice-cream  so !  It  seemed 
to  me  ages  since  I  had  even  tasted  such  a 
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iUng,  and  what  a  good  time  that  girl  most 
be  having  on  the  can  i 

For  I  remembered  gratefully  my  plea- 
sant ride  to  Denyer,  and  the  many  klnd- 
neaaea  I  had  receiyed.  There  is  no  such 
coontiy  ae  Amerioa  for  a  girl  travelling 
alone.  I  would  go  fearlessly  and  happily 
from  one  end  to  anotheri  sore,  however 
wild  the  ooontiy  might  be,  of  the  utmost 
kindness  and  eonsideratI(m  from  alL  Bat 
by  tills  time  the  train  had  swept  far  away» 
iMving  only  a  traO  of  fast -blackening 
cinders  behind  it,  and  I  had  come  to  a 
long  bridge  across  the  creek  and  cattle- 
gnardi  and  much  objected  to  walking  over 
it.  In  fact,  however  often  I  might  pass 
it^  I  nevtf  got  need  to  the  thtaig,  and 
dreaded  it  mnch. 

It  was  rather  a  lengthy  for  in  making 
It  doe  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the 
stream;  not  only  when  it  ran,  a  silver 
streak  throngh  ite  deep  sandy  banks  in 
summer,  bat  also  when  it  boomedi  a  rasb- 
ing  brown  torrent^  flash  and  over  Uie  same 
bimks  at  other  times  of  the  year.  So  the 
rails  had  to  be  carried  over  the  bed  of  the 
creek  at  some  height  npon  wooden  trestles, 
the  ties,  as  the  sleepers  were  called,  being 
laid  across  these  at  intervals  of,  say,  a 
eoMiple  of  feet,  and  the  rails,  in  their  tium, 
were  laid  npon  the  ties;  so  that  in  crosa- 
ing  these  bridges,  yoa  had  to  step  from  tie 
to  tie,  and  not  be  frightened  at  the  depth 
below,  or  at  the  sight  of  the  cottonwood 
trees  waving  at  year  feet.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  had  timed  myself  well,  tiieie 
would  not  be  another  trion  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  would  give  me  ample 
time  to  get  across.  So  I  set  off  bravdy, 
although  I  nevttr  liked  crossing  that  bridge, 
nfeht  or  dav,  and  longing  to  have  some- 
thug  to  hold  on  by,  were  it  only  a  rope. 
I  had  got  neariy  to  the  end  of  it,  looking 
steadfastly  in  front  of  me  and  never  below, 
when,  to  my  horror,  I  heard  a  eattle-hom 
soundings  and  right  ahead  saw  an  engine 
coming  at  a  great  pace  up  the  txaek.  My 
heart  neariy  stood  still,  my  feet  did  quite. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  I  had 
f oq^tten  that  it  was  lliursday,  and  this 
was  the  pay  engine  and  car  taking  the 
men's  wages  to  them.  There  was  no 
getting  out  of  the  way  where  I  was, 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  as  quickly  as  I 
eould,  unleM  I  "flag^  "  the  engine,  and 
my  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  do  that, 
as  widi  quickness  and  nerve  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

So    I  hurried  on   sharply,    stQl  with 
one    eye   upon    the    advancing  engine; 


noticing  my  bunch  of  flowers  lodging 
upon  the  t6p  of  a  cottonwood  tree 
as  they  fell  from  my  nerveless  hand. 
,But  I  saved  the  time,  and  sunk  upon  a 
Band-bank  as  the  engine  thimdered  over 
the  bridge,  which  shook  and  swayed  with 
the  speed  at  which  it  was  going.  I  shook 
also  like  the  goose  tliat  I  was,  and  tiien, 
lam  ashamed  to  say,  having  the  track  all  to 
myself,  did  a  little  « weep,"  and  felt  all 
the  better  for  it;  although  I  may  say  I 
made  no  mention  of  this  slight  fact  on 
reoountiiig  my  adventure  to  the  boys  in 
the  evening.  How  thankful  I  was  to 
stand  on  terra  firma  agab  1  The  rough 
earth  and  sand  of  the  tiack  seemed  such 
delightful  walking,  I  wondered  I  had  ever 
been  so  ungratefal  as  to  object  to  it ;  and 
I  walked  alimg  happily,  stopping  at 
intervals  to  gather  some  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  wild  hope  for  the  boys' 
supper;  for  boiled  and  placed  upon  toast 
with  melted  batter  they  made  a  substitute 
for  asparagus  which  was  not  unpleating  to 
the  taste ;  and  we  none  of  us  had  sufficient 
time  or  water  to  plant  a  garden,  so  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  green  food  was  a 
treai  I  also  saw  a  rattler  fast  asleep  in 
the  middle  of  the  track,  but  I  was  not 
going  to  disturb  his  slumbers,  so  gp^ve  him 
a  wide  berth,  although  from  his  siae  and 
the  number  of  rattles  on  Us  tail  he  must 
have  been  an  old  one,  and  his  rattle 
would  have  been  a  nice  addition  to  my 
little  store. 

These  brutes  aie  very  fond  of  the  railway 
track,  as  the  bright  metal  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  sun,  and  are  often  to  be  seen  when 
you  take  a  tie  pass.  Most  people,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  slay  them  promptly 
wherever  found ;  not  at  all  a  difficult 
matter,  as  a  single  blow  with  a  slight  stick, 
if  rightly  given,  is  fatal ;  but  I,  in  the 
intwest  of  one  small  human  being,  pre- 
ferred, when  I  eould  safely  do  so,  not  to 
tsouble  them,  but  to  leave  them  respectfully 
alone. 

B  V  this  time  it  was  half-past  eleven  and 
fearfully  hot,  the  rails  were  the  cdour 
of  bamished  copper  in  the  sun,  and 
I  began  to  think  of  K's  cool  dairy  and 
perhaps  a  slice  of  water  -  melon,  with 
much  satisfaction.  Alao  I  remembered 
that  Thursday  was  mail  day,  and  she 
always  went  Into  our  litUe  town  in  the 
morninff,  and  would  be  sure  to  have  brought 
our  man  out  with  her.  How  one  longs  for 
letters  out  West^  and  how  keenly  some 
people  have  the  knack  of  placing  distant 
scenes  and  people  vividly  before  you  on 
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paper  !  Two  of  my  home  correBpondents 
had  this  rare  faculty ;  I  was  certain  to  hear 
from  one  or  the  other,  perhaps  both.  And 
at  the  thought  of  possible  letters  I  trotted 
on  briskly  until  I  caught  sight  of  the 
shingled  roof  of  E/s  shanty.  This  stood 
quite  close  to  the  track,  closer  than  ours 
did,  for  there  was  a  corn  patch  between 
our  shanty  and  the  rail  Bat  theirs  was 
rather  a  oangerons  situation  with  regard 
to  fire,  the  more  so  that  the  former  owners 
of  the  ranch  had  accepted  an  indemnity 
of  five  hundred  dollars  once  for  ^1  from 
the  company,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  fire 
E.  and  her  husband  could  claim  nothing. 

But  near  the  railway  or  not,  I  always 
felt  my  heart  beat  faster  at  the  sight  of 
that  shanty,  for  in  it  dwelt  the  Undest 
neighbour  and  friend  any  girl  could  wish 
for.  Not  alone  to  myself  but  to  all  around 
that  little  woman  stood  as  a  sort  of  small 
Providence. 

She  had  the  heart  of  a  lion  in  the  frame 
of  a  mouse,  and  go  when  you  would — at 
midnight,  I  verily  believe — she  would  have 
a  welcome  for  you,  and  if  you  were, in 
any  trouble  the  quickest  and  truest  sym- 
pathy was  added  to  it.  When  I  reached 
the  gate  I  gave  a  prolonged  "  Hoo-oo-oo," 
which  was  quickly  answered  by  the 
appearance  at  the  shanty  door  of  a  little 
figure  in  a  blue  calico  gown,  that  trotted 
up  to  the  gate  to  greet  me,  followed  by 
the  whole  outfit  of  dogs. 

For  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  dear 
little  thing  that  she  never  walked,  not 
even  in  the  house  had  she  been  known  to 
do  so,  but  ran  from  room  to  room,  from 
table  to  cupboard,  as  if  she  could  not 
leave  you  for  long  or  feed  you  sufficiently. 

It  was  always,  certainly  for  me,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  for  us  both,  a  red-letter 
day  when  we  met,  and  I  was  welcomed 
with  delight,  and  told  that  dinner  was 
just  ready. 

Dinner  at  £.'s  was  always  a  festival 
No  one  knows  the  delight  of  sitting  down 
to  a  meal  you  have  not  cooked  or  pre- 
pared until  one  has  had  the  joy  of  pro« 
viding  three  hundred  and  sixty -five 
dinners  per  annum,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
same  number  of  breakfasts  and  suppers. 

Even  the  everlasting  beef  tasted  nicer 
than  it  did  at  home,  and  I  nearly  finished 
a  jar  of  sweet  pickles,  which  were  got 
out  for  my  especial  benefit.  The  meal 
was  soon  over  and  quickly  cleared  away ; 
there  were  only  our  two  selves  and 
the  Boss,  the  boys  of  the  establishment 
bding   out   with   ourf,    working   at  the! 


irrigation  ditch,  which  belonged  jointly  to 
three  ranches,  each  having  the  use  of  the 
water  two  days  a  week,  the  Boss  having 
fir*t  call  on  it 

So  after  dinner  he  rode  off  to  look  up 
the  boys,  and  dear  E.,  always  mindfiil  of 
others,  called  out  to  him  to  bring  my  boys 
back  to  supper  as  well.  My  eyes  brightened 
at  the  idea.  I  should  ride  home  in  the 
waggon  then,  and  not  have  to  take  a 
tie  pau  that  afternoon  1 

*<But  we  shall  be  so  many,"  I  re- 
presented, much  against  my  secret  wishes. 

"And  the  more  the  merrier,"  ahe 
laughed.  ''There's  a  fresh  ham  in  cut, 
and  with  that  and  the  beef  I  guess  we'll 
'  pan  out '  all  right."  Of  course  I  was  only 
too  delighted,  and  as  she  went  to  get  the 
letters  she  tossed  a  small  pound  package 
into  my  lap,  and  said :  ''Guess  what  that 
isl  I  can  tell  you,  what  with  home 
letters  and  that,  we  will  have  a  celebra- 
tion this  itftemoon." 

I  pinched  the  litUe  packet  right  and 
left. 

"  Rice,  rolled  oats  1 "    I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Smell  it,  child,  smell  it^"  and  I  did 
so. 

"Oh,  oh!"  I  cried  with  joy,  "whata 
treat  1  It's  tea,  and  not — ^not  onooloured 
Japan." 

"English  breakfast  tea,"  she  replied. 
"Tes,  I  know  it's  an  extravagance,  but 
for  once  in  a  way  we  will  have  a  cup  of 
afternoon  tea  just  as  if  we  were  at  hom^ 
and  liang  the  expense  !  Here's  the  home 
maU  1 " 

How  we  enjoyed  that  pot  of  tea ;  and 
how  many  cups  we  drank;  and  how  we 
read  and  reread  our  letters,  and  then 
exchanged  them,  till  I  knew  as  much  of 
a  certaki  rectory  in  Sussex  and  the  people 
in  it  as  she  did  of  my  own  home !  And 
we  had  a  lovely  talk  over  them  all  that 
was  yet  a  little  tinged  with  melancholy. 

For  we  seemed  to  hold  our  home- 
treasures  on  such  uncertain  tenure.  The 
very  letters  lying  in  our  laps  were  over 
'three  weeks  old;  and  what  might  not 
have  happened  in  a  month  ? 

But  it  would  never  do  for  the  boys  to 
return  and  find  us  dissolved  in  sentiment 
and  tears;  both  men  and  women  had  to 
work  in  the  States,  and  leave  the  weeping 
to  take  card  of  itself.  There  were  the 
chickens  to  feed  and  shut  up  from  the 
grip  of  the  wily  coyote,  the  fire  to  make 
up,  and  supper  to  lay.  Then,  as  we 
knew  the  menfolk  had  had  a  hard  day's 
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^work  and  would  be  extra  tired,  we  mQked, 

and  pat  some  *'chop"  ready  for  the  hones, 

then  did  ap  oar  hair,  which,  trath  to  tell, 

had  got  a  little  antidy  whilst  doing  the 

chores,  and  were  ready  for  the  boys.    It 

all  seemed  so  easily  done  by  the  two  of  as. 

X  often  think  that  instead  of  ranching  in 

solitary  state  English  people  shonld  com- 

bfaie  and  live  in  small  commanities  of,  say, 

half-a-dozen  famiUee,  sharing  expenses  and 

receipts.    It  woald  certainly  be  pleasanter 

for  the  men,  and  lights  the  women's  work 

comdderably.    It  made  it  very  hard  lines 

when  one  felt  ill,  and  yet  had  to  keep 

about  becaase  there  was  only  yourself  to 

do  things,    I  said  something  of  the  kind 

to  E.   Bat  that  astute  littie  woman  shook 

her  head. 

'*  All  Tery  well,  MoUie,  if  they  got  on 
like  we  do ;  bnt  suppose  the  petticoats 
took  to  quarrelling,  and  tihen  there  would 
be  a  nice  kettie  of  fish  in  year  small 
Arcadia!  If  life  in  community  is  ever 
to  succeed  with  English  people,  aUowanoe 
must  be  made  (oit  a  certain  amount  of 
exclusiyenees ;  and  how  are  you  to  obtain 
that  in  a  wooden  shanty  t " 

I  could  not  answer,  and  I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  possible ;  but  I  wish  some 
people  would  try  it  for  a  year,  and  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 
Then  erery  one  could  take,  also,  the  work 
they  were  best  suited  to,  and  I  would  so 
have  loTed  to  only  have  had  cooking  and 
baking  to  attend  to.  I  did  hate  washing 
and  gettbg  up  starched  things ;  indeed,  I 
could  nerer  do  them  properly. 

By  the  time  E.  and  I  had  discussed 
our  new  Sodal  Republic  the  two  waggons 
had  arrived,  the  Boss  and  Jack  heading 
the  procession  on  horseback. 

In  a  moment  the  sleepy  shanty  awoke 
to  life.  We  each  of  us  cast  a  glance  at 
the  looking-glass — at  least,  I  know  I  did^ 
and  I  caught  K  at  it — ^to  see  if  our  hair 
was  tidy,  and  then  we  ran  out  to  meet  the 
outfit. 

They  all  seemed  yery  jolly  and  ready 
for  their  supper,  thankf al  also  to  find  the 
e)iores  done  for  them,  and  we  sat  down 
to  supper  with  true  Western  appetites. 

Tills  was  always  the  pleasantest  hour  of 
ths  twenty-four,  the  work  was  all  done, 
and  the  night  and  its  rest  before  us ;  after 
sapper  the  boys  helped  wash  up,  and  then 
we  went  into  the  parlour,  where  five  pipes 
were  soon  in  full  blast,  and  E.  and  I  listened 
and  told  of  the  day's  doings.  There  was 
ilways  something  strange  or  funny  to  be 
toM ;  life  was  full  of  surprises  in  this  won- 


derful new  country  with  its  Old  World 
customs.  A  youne  country  is  usuiJly  a 
hopeful  one,  its  famts  very  often  virtues  in 
their  infancy,  its  wild  intolerance  even  is 
a  fault  on  the  right  aide,  for  the  universal 
tolerance  which  communities,  like  people, 
gain  as  they  grow  older,  is  sometimes  only 
another  name  for  universal  indifference. 
Above  all,  this  evening  there  was  the 
home  mail ;  and  the  papers  and  magj)z!nes, 
which  were  such  a  godsend,  and  which 
were  lent  over  and  over  again  all  round 
the  Greek.  Then  E.  and  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  join  the  boys  in  the  ditch  for  a 
picnic  the  next  day,  and  then  it  was  time 
to  depart. 

So  we  drove  off  at  last ;  the  waggon  was 
guiltless  of  springs  and  I  got  a  good 
jolting,  partictuarly  when  we  raced  up  and 
down  the  many  '*  wash-outs  "  on  the  prairie 
road ;  but  I  did  not  mind  them  one  little 
bit,  being  only  too  thankful  to  be  spared 
taking  a  tie  pass  again  that  day. 


PRISON  POETRY. 


HowEViR  much  the  bodQy  movements 
of  men  may  be  limited,  and  their  freedom 
of  action  restricted  by  imprisonment^  it 
but  little  affects  the  freedom  of  their  mind. 
Adversity  and  confinement  may  for  a  time 
depress  the  mental  facultieS|  but  they  can- 
not entirely  deprive  a  genius  of  his  power^ 
or  rob  any  man  of  his  thinking  capacity. 

Nothing  more  strongly  corroborates  this 
fact  than  the  innumerable  outpourings, 
both  prose  and  poetical,  which  have  been 
prodaced  by  men  and  women  during  their 
days  of  imprisonment.  The  prolific  pro- 
ductions of  prisoners  amply  attest  the  truth 
of  the  poet's  lines  : 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ;^ 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 

On  the  subject  of  whether  prisoners  may 
be  considered  innocent  we  d!o  not  enlarge, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  whether  innocent  or  other- 
wise, "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,"  and 
never  can  be  fettered  but  by  narrow 
notions,  bigotry,  and  prejudice. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  explanation 
for  the  production  of  so  much  prison 
literature.  Not  unfrequently  the  prisoner 
is  left  with  nothing  to  occupy  his  attention 
but  the  fancies  of  his  imagbiation,  and  the 
stem  facts  of  his  solitary  surroundings.  To 
minds  which  must  think,  such  a  condition 
is  the  very  mine  of  ideas,  for  it  is  in  solitude 
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that  thought  is  bora  and  nnrtored.  In  this 
way,  for  lack  of  other  occupation,  many 
have  been  led,  during  their  days  of  incar- 
ceration, to  while'away  the  time  in  writing 
down  their  thoughts.  Some  not  privileged 
with  the  conveniences  of  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  have  scratched  upon  their  prison  walls 
the  ideas  which  rose  before  their  minds 
and  found  expression  in  words.  Who  can 
tell,  but  for  the  solitude  of  the  prison  life 
of  Banyan,  the  world  might  never  have 
possessed  that  most  priceless  of  prison  pro: 
ductions,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Prison  literature  in  general  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  deal  with  in  a  short  sketch  such 
as  the  present;  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  to  "  Prison  Poetry." 

Much  of  the  matter  which  is  classed 
under  this  category  is  certainly  but  little 
worthy  of  the  title  of  poetry,  being  merely 
dc^gerel,  and  some  of  that  the  crudest 
possible,  but  the  term  is  used  in  its  general 
sense,  including  anything  in  the  form  of 
rhyme. 

When  Bunyan  wrote  his  '' Pilgrim's 
Progress"  he  penned  for  it  a  poetical 
preface,  which  we  are  quite  justified  in 
classing  as  a  prison  poem.  It  is  usually 
found  prefixed  to  the  various  editions  of 
his  work,  and  is  called  "The  Author's 
Apology  for  His  Book."  In  it  he  some- 
what corroborates  the  sentiments  already 
expressed,  that,  when  writing  is  resorted 
to  in  prison,  it  is  for  lack  of  something 
other  to  do.    He  says : 

I  did  not  think 
To  show  to  all  the  world  my  pen  and  ink 
In  such  a  mode  ;  I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what ;  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbour ;  no,  not  I ; 
I  did  it  my  own  self  to  gratify.  . 

Queen  Elizabeth,  while  undergoing  im- 
prisonment at  the  hands  of  her  sister 
Mary,  occupied  much  of  her  time  in 
writing  poetical  pieces.  The  lines  which 
she  then  wrote  are  judged  to  be  far  superior 
to  any  of  her  poems  written  at  other 
times. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scot?,  in  her  imprison- 
ment, penned  much  poetry  of  exceeding 
great  beauty.  Her  "  Last  Prayer,"  which 
was  t>rigfna3ly  written  in  Latin,  possesses 
a  particmarly  sweet,  pathetic,  and  plaintive 
tone,  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
words: 

Oh  1  my  God  and  my  Lord, 
I  have  trusted  in  Thee ; 

Oh  1  JesuB,  my  Loye, 
Now  liberate  me. 

In  my  enemies*  power, 

In  affliction's  sad  hour, 
I  languish  for  Thee. 


In  sorrowini^i  weeping, 

And  bendmg  the  knee, 
I  adore  and  implore  Thee 

To  liberate  me  1 

James  the  First  of  SooUand  was  another 
Boyal  prisoner  who  whiled  away  tiie  hours 
of  his  s<ditude  by  writing  poetry.  Hia 
poem,  "  The  King's  Quhair  "  (The  King's 
Sook)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
poetical  productions  of  any  soverdgn.  The 
original  MS.,  which  oonsists  of  nearly 
one  thousand  four  hundred  lines,  ia  still 
carefully  imprisoned  among  the  many 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Sir  William  Davenaat,  while  imprisoned 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1649,  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  his  now  almost  forgotten 
poem,  "Gondibert"  From  the  history 
of  foreign  countries  many  examples  might 
be  given  of  the  poetical  produetiona  of 
prisoners.  One  of  the  moat  prominent  is 
that  of  Silvio  Pellico,  the  Italian  Htt^ratemr, 
who  wrote  some  of  his  finest  pieces  in  tiie 
seclusion  of  his  prison. 

But  all  the  prison  poetry  of  wliidi  there 
is  a  record  has  not  been  pondered  over  and 
produced  by  such  illustrious  prisoners  as 
those  afaready  named.  Probably  the  mass 
of  prison  poetry  which  has  been  written 
on  stools  and  bed-posts,  and  scratched  on 
prison  walls,  far  exceeds  that  which  has 
found  expression  on  paper,  and  many  a 
''mute,  inglorious  Milton"  has  begun  and 
finished  his  poetical  career  with  these 
**  lost  to  sight "  productions. 

There  is  in  existence  a  short  poem,  aaid 
to  have  been  scratched  by  a  maniac  on 
the  wall  of  his  cell,  which  runs  thus : 

Could  I  with  ink  the  ocean  fill. 

Were  all  the  world  of  pardunent  made. 
Were  every  reed  on  earth  a  quill. 

And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade ; 
To  write  the  love  of  God  alone 

Would  drain  that  ocean  dry. 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 

The  authenticity  of  this  being  the  work 
of  a  maniac  has  often  been  questioned, 
because  of  the  beauty  of  its  expression 
and  its  sound  reason,  but  the  story  stands. 

As  might  be  expected  the  effusions  of 
gaol  and  penitentiary  prisoners  are  of  a 
much  more  humoroYu  tendency  than  the 
foregoing.  However,  even  in  gaol  may  be 
found,  here  and  there,  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  snatches  of  poetry  not  entirely  void 
of  pathos  and  sometimes  power.  There 
must  have  been  something  of  the  moralist 
in  the  prisoner  who  wrote  the  lines : 

Vain  regrets  did  never  yet  amei^d 

Our  past  offences. 
Who  wrongly  acts  must  face  the  facts, 

And  bear  the  conaequenoes. 
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In  the  "Priaon  Diary''  of  Michael 
Davitt  we  find  a  record  A  his  discovery 
of  a  poetical  effasion,  ioscrlbed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  dinner-paQ|  which  runs  thus : 

^Ilbaak  for  thick  shins 

And  graft  at  the  pump ; 
Broadmoor  for  all  laggs 

Ab  go  off  their  chump ; 
Brixton  for  good  toke  and 

Cocoa  with  fat : 
Dartmoor  for  baa  grub,  bat 

Plenty  of  chat ; 
Portsmouth,  a  blooming 

Bad  place  for  hard  work ; 
Chathun  on  Sunday  gives 

Four  ounces  of  pork  ; 
Portland  is  worst  of  the  lot 

For  to  joke  in  ; 
For  fetching  a  lagging 

There's  no  place  like  Woking. 

To  one  nnacqaaf nted  with  the  prison  to- 
cabalary,in  this  instanceaglossary  would  be 
of  decid^  advantage.  Some  one,  evidently 
with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
prison  Ufe  and  language,  has  realised  this 
necessity,  and  has  supplied  the  meaning  of 
some  ci  the  most  obscure  phrases  as 
follows : 

"  Thick  shins "  means  good  food ; 
'*  graft  at  the  pump,"  work  at  the  cranks, 
sometimes  called  "  grindiog  the  wind  " ;  a 
"  Iftgg  "  is  one  who  is  not  in  penitentiary 
in  contradistinction  to  one  who  is  sent  to 
the  House  of  Detention;  ^'toke"  is 
bread;  "  fetching  a  lagging"  means  having 
an  easy  time  of  it;  ^'Woking"  is  the 
"  sick  prison."  Not  unfrequently  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  muse  delights  to  inspire 
the  imprisoned  **poet"  is  the  ''grub," 
which  accordingly  receives  varied  treatment 
at  his  hands.    For  instance  : 

I  had  for  my  dinner,  oohone.  ochone, 

One  ounce  of  mutton  and  three  ounce  of  bone. 

One  more  month  then  out  we  go, 
Then  for  feed  of  hot  coco. 
Fried  bread  and  stick,  plenty  of  beer, 
Better  Inok  than  we  get  here. 

Gbeer  up,  boys,  down  with  sorrow, 
Beef  to-day,  loop  to-morrow. 

To  the  prisoner,  prison  life  must  in  itself 
contain  little  that  is  poetical,  and  yet  if  he 
possesses  that  spirit  of  finding  ''sermons 
in  stones,"  he  Will  be  able  to  impart  even 
to  such  prosaic  life,  "  Thoughts  which  do 
lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

This  power  is  beautifully  displayed  In 
the  case  of  Sir  Boser  L'Estrange,  who  lay 
in  prison  for  nearly  tour  vears,  for  espousing 
the  loyalist  cause  during  the  Civil  War. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled, 
"  The  History  of  the  Imprisoned  Royalists." 
In  it  these  verses  occur,  which  exhibit  the 
iSMdooa  of  mind  he  possessed,  and  the 


power  of  making  things  poetical  even  in 
prison : 

That  which  the  world  nuscalU  a  gaol 

A  private  closet  is  to  me, 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 

And  innocence  my  liberty. 
Locks,  bars,  walls,  leanness,  though  together 

met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air. 
Although  my  baser  parts  be  mewed ; 

Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  stiU  repair 
To  eompanymv  solitude ; 

And  though  lebeUion  may  my  body  bind, 

My  King  can  only  oi^tiyate  my  mind. 

Have  jaa  not  seen  the  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  cooped  into  a  cage, 
And  beard  her  tell  her  wont^  tale 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage? 
Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  the  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  confine. 

Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  tree ; 
And  though  I'm  mewed,  yet  I  can  chirp  and 

sing 
Disgrace  to  rebek,  glory  to  my  King  I 
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OHAFTSR    XXXV.      AT   THE  LAST  XOHENT. 

Arthur  and  Poppy,  when  their  elders' 
left  them  alone  that  afternoon  in  the 
garden,  did  not  at  first  find  much  to  say  to 
each  other.  For  some  time  they  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  old  cedar,  hardly  speakine. 
Arthur  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought,  while 
a  kind  of  shyness  had  fallen  over  Poppy ; 
with  drooping  eyelashes  she  gazed  across 
the  shadowed  grass,  and  a  very  slight  but 
happy  smile  jast  cnrled  her  lips,  giving 
her  whole  expression  a  sweetness  wmch  it 
sometimes  wanted. 

"What  are  yon  thinking  of,  dearl" 
said  Arthur  suddenly. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  their  eyes  met. 
The  look  that  he  gave  her  was  perhaps  a 
curious  one.  The  eyes  of  Poppy's  lover, 
who  was  to  marry  her  the  next  day, 
expressed  admiration,  kindness,  a  certain 
interest,  a  certain  content,  a  little  excite- 
ment, a  little  self-pity  and  resignation. 
Poppy  could  not  read  all  tIJs;  such  a 
variety  of  silent  speech  would  have 
been  beyond  her,  even  if  she  *had 
been  clever  in  interpreting  looks.  She 
only  understood  the  kindness  and  the 
admlratfon ;  the  rest  was  a  blank ;  but  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  known  Arthur, 
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8he  was  aware  of  that  blank.  Not  that 
she  told  herself  eo;  the  feeling  that  an- 
conscioosly  chilled  the  air  and  spoiled  her 
smile  was  of  the  vaguest,  most  instinetiFe 
kind.  What  caused  itt  In  another 
moment  she  knew.  Love  had  looked  at 
her  from  other  eyes,  and  henceforth  no 
imitation  coold  pass  master.  Poor  Geof- 
frey's look  had  haunted  her  all  through 
these  montiis,  and  now  it  returned  to  her 
so  vividly  that  under  Arthur's  gentle  glance 
her  eyes  fell,  and  the  colour  mounted  in 
her  pale  face.  Arthur,  of  course,  only 
partly  understood  her.  He  knew  she 
loved  him,  and  he  never  thought  that 
it  could  possibly  occur  to  her,  this 
simple-minded,  devoted  woman,  to  be 
at  all  dissatiefied  with  what  she  had  in 
return. 

"  Poppy,  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you," 
he  said,  half  in  play.  "  Tell  me,  what  are 
you  thinking  about)  Why  do  you  look 
like  that,  dear  1 " 

''  We  belong  to  each  other,"  she  said, 
very  low.  She  was  answering  herself 
rather  than  Arthur,  and  did  not  really 
know  what  she  meant  by  the  words. 
''Just  now  I  was  thinking  of  Saint  Garolus 
—and " 

"Sitting  under  a  fir-tree  1  Poppy,  are 
you  sure  you  don't  regret  itt"  he  said, 
smiling  and  dropping  his  eyes. 

''Regret  itt    How  could  It" 

**  Well,  dear — ^you  might,  you  know." 

"Do  you,  Arthur?" 

"  What  silly  questions  !  Give  me  your 
hand." 

He  took  it  in  his  own,  leaning  fox  ward 
to  look  at  it^  so  that  her  eyes  rested  on  his 
fair,  bent  head,  white  brow,  and  sleepy 
eyelids  lowered.  She  said  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart : 

''Men  are  not  all  alike.  Arthur  is  a 
perfect  kind  of  man — civilised.  Men 
like  him  don't  show  all  they  feel"  She 
looked  at  her  hand  as  it  lay  in  his,  thinking : 
"Yes,  it  is  at  home  in  its  right  place — 
happy  thing  1 "  and  the  smile  that  had  fled 
came  back  to  her.  She  wished  a  little 
that  Arthur  would  kiss  her,  but  he  seemed 
quite  contented  to  sit  there  looking  at  her 
hand. 

"I  suppose  you  know.  Poppy,  that  you 
have  the  prettiest  hands  in  the  world  t" 
he  said  presently. 

There  was  no  dishonesty  in  this,  for  in 
truth  he  only  spoke  what  would  have  been 
most  people's  opinion.  Poppy's  hands  were 
long,  narrow,  white,  and  delicate;  the 
fingers  long  and  inclined  to  be  pointed, 


but  yet  not  tapering  to  weakness,  as  the 
fingers  of  women  of  her  kind  often  do. 
They  were  not  clever  or  capable  hands, 
but  they  were  not  without  character ;  and 
a  little  more  of  that  would  have  made  them 
less  pretty. 

Arthur  held  the  hand  and  admired  it 
He  really  admired  it,  as  he  admired  Poppy 
herself,  and  all  her  characteristics.  But  a 
comparison  existed  in  his  mind.  With 
eyes  bent  down  and  gentle  touch,  he 
might  have  been  a  polite  acquaintance 
studying  the  shape,  the  line's,  the  soft  tints 
of  what  he  was  allowed  to  hold.  He  was 
thinking  of  another  hand,  smaller,  shorter, 
squarer,browner,  yet  delicate  in  its  own  way; 
a  hand  which  had  no  ancestors  to  boast 
of,  but  possessed  capacities  of  its  own,  and 
a  kind  of  character  quite  outside  the 
sphere  of  old  English  breeding.  Some 
men  might  have  been  led  by  one  type, 
some  by  the  other. 

It  was  really  too  startling  that  Poppy, 
after  a  few  minutes  of  this  gentle  philander- 
ing, said  suddenly : 

''  Arthur,  before  Aunt  Fan  comes  back, 
would  you  very  much  mind  going  with  me 
to  Church  Comer  t " 

For  a  moment  Arthur  did  not  look  up 
or  reply.  It  seemed  really  almost  haid 
that  his  good  resolutions  should  be  tried 
in  this  way.  It  would  be  bad  enough,  he 
knew,  to  see  Maggie  in  church  the  next 
day,  each  of  them  being  married  to  some- 
body else ;  but  then  he  would  be  so  well 
guarded  from  himself  that  no  miBchief 
could  come  of  it.  Perhaps,  even  to-day, 
there  could  not  be  much  danger.  In 
Poppy's  presence  they  could  hardly  even 
look  at  each  other,  much  less  speak 
freely.  He  had  given  his  word  to  his 
mother,  and  he  quite  meant  to  keep  it ; 
yet  at  Poppy's  words  there  surged  up  in 
his  heart  an  irresistible  wish  to  see  Ma^le 
again,  even  to  be  in  the  same  room  with 
her  for  ten  minutes.  Perhaps  she  had  for- 
gotten Um,  and  made  herself  contented 
with  that  duU  fellow  she  had  promised  to 
marry.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
Arthur  told  himself  he  only  wished — 
feeling  like  a  rather  heroic  victim  of 
circumstances  —  that  he  could  liave 
managed  as  easily  to  forget  her. 

He  made  one  small  effort  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  right  direction. 

"  Must  we  1 "  he  murmured.  "  It  is  ao 
awfully  jolly  here  1 " 

The  light  flashed  up  in  his  brown  eyes 
as  he  raised  them  once  more  to  Poppy's 
face;   she  thought  it  was  for  her,  and 
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smiled    happily  as  she  drew   airay   her 
hand. 

*'  Yea— bat  I  don't  want  to  feel  unkind/' 
she  said.  ''  They  say  that  the  old  man 
can't  live  very  long,  and— don't  yon  under- 
stand, dear  T — I  wonld  rather  not  go  away 
without  seeing  him  again.  And  Maggie — 
poor  qhild "       ' 

"  Why  do  you  pity  her  1 "  Arthur  said, 
looking  down. 

«  0^  I  don't  know— yes,  I  do.  I  don't 
think  she  is  quite  as  happy  as  I  am." 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  know  about  that, 
isn't  itV  be  said  softly.  ''Anyhow,  Thome 
is  a  good  fellow — a  better  man  than  I  am, 
Poppy." 

She  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  laid 
her  hand  on  his  again  wit^  a  quick, 
caressiog  touch.  He  caught  it  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

"Poppy,"  he  said,  "I  tell  you  a«dn, 
you  are  fifty  thousand  times  too  good  for 
me. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  she  said.  Then  she  rose 
up,  saying :  "  Come  I "  and  it  seemed  that 
he  codd  only  obey. 

They  strolled  slowly  down  the  lawn, 
through  the  bright  budding  wood,  and  out 
into  the  green  lane  beyond.  Arthur  had 
soon  hardened  himself  to  the  inevitable, 
and  now  he  talked  lightly  and  cheerfully, 
lliey  were  both  laughing,  and  he  lingered 
a  moment  over  the  fastening  of  the  wood 
gate,  when  footsteps  came  hurrying  up 
Uie  lane,  and  a  man  dashed  past  them, 
hurriedly  taking  cff  his  hat  as  he  went. 
He  was  gone  so  quickly  that  Poppy  hardly 
saw  him,  but  Arthur,  who  faced  him,  bad 
met  a  glance  from  dark,  angry  eyes  which 
made  mm  colour  and  fiown. 

"Was  it  Mr.  Thome  1"  said  Poppy, 
bewildered. 

"Yes.  Did  you  see  his  facet"  said 
Arthur  with  a  slight  laugh.  "  He  looked 
more  like  murder  than  marriage.  I  hope 
he  won't  shoot  anybody  in  church  to- 
morrow— me,  for  instance.'' 

"Why  should  he  shoot  yout"  Poppy 
exclaimed ;  and  then  she  stopped,  flushing 
painfully. 

Arthur  laughed  again;  he  was  too 
conscious  of  hL  own  false  step  to  notice 
hers. 

"He  looked  as  if  he  might  be  fresh 
from  a  quarrel — ^rather  angry  with  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  in  a  better  temper 
than  himself." 

"  A  quarrel !  I  hope  not,"  Poppy  said 
faintly.  "  And  yet  if-rif  they  don't  care 
enough  for  each  other — as  I  hare  feared 


sometimes — ^it  would  be  better  to  find  it 
out  now  than  next  week." 

"  Why,  it  would  be  too  late  now.  Fancy 
breaking  off  your  engagement  not  twenty- 
four  hours  before  your  marriage  1  Not 
possible." 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  possible.  Much  better 
than  to  marry  and  then  be  unhappy  for 
ever  " 

"  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  dis- 
honourable V 

He  was  staring  at  her  in  a  kind  of 
astonishment. 

*<Dbhonourable  I "  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,  dear,  dishonourable.  Most  people 
would  think  it  so.  You  yourself  would 
never  treat  a  man  so." 

"II  Oh,  of  course  not.  One  doesn't 
thmk  of  one's  self.  .No  doubt  you  are 
right.  Only  if  two  people  find  out  their 
mistake  jost  in  time,  are  they  really  bound 
to  it  for  ever  f  " 

"Two  people  are  so  seldom  convinced 
in  the  same  way,"  said  Arthur  slowly. 
"  Such  a  breaking-off  nearly  always  means 
au  awful  upset  for  one  or  the  other. 
Seriously,  though,  about  these — about  her 
and  Thome — do  you  think  they " 

"I  haveno  reason,"  Poppy  said  decidedly. 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  all  right ;  jBomething  may 
have  annoyed  Mr.  Thome.  Please  ring 
the  bell." 

To  her  surprise,  the  maid  sidd  that 
Mr.  Farrant  was  downstairs,  and  took  them 
straight  into  the  south  parlour,  where  in  a 
flood  of  sunshine,  almost  extinguishing  a 
small  yellow  fire,  the  old  man  sat  in  his 
usual  chair.  His  beard  and  hair  looked 
wild  ;  he  seemed  restless  and  strange,  and 
his  speech  was  a  good  deal  affected,  so  that 
Arthur  could  hardly  understand  the  hurried 
words  with  which  he  received  them. 
Poppy,  knowing  him  better,  was  a  good 
deal  touched  by  a  welcome  which  seemed 
quite  to  ignore  any  change  or  coldness  in 
the  last  few  months.  Siie  made  out  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  her  once  more  as  Miss 
Litimer,  glad  to  see  Captain  Nogent,  glad 
that  in  their  happiness  they  had  remem- 
bered a  poor  failing  old  man.  He  was,  in 
fact,  ready  to  take  a  bright  view  of  every- 
thing. He  began  reminding  her  of  a  talk 
they  had  had  in  the  autumn,  when  he  first 
suggested  to  her  that  Maggie  might  marry 
Geoffrey  Thome.  He  did  not  remind  her 
of  his  unUnd  words  about  Arthur  on  the 
same  occasion — ^perhaps  he  had  forgotten 
them. 

"  And  by  this  time  to-morrow  it  will  be 
all  over,  all  over,"  he  repeated  several  times. 
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"  And  he  is  a  good  fellow,  Miss  Latimer* 
Fm  ready  to  troat  him  with  my  little  girl* 
He's  going  to  take  her  away  for  a  fortnighti 
yon  Imow — we  can't  afFcwd  wedding  trips 
Uke  some  people^— and  Miss  Thome  is 
going  to  look  after  me.  She's  a  good  soul, 
though,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  she  frightens 
the  young  men  out  of  their  senses.  But 
they're  ndstaken ;  she  would  make  a  better 
wife  than  two-tiiirds  of  these  girls  yon  see 
about.'  Well,  Maggie  will  have  a  change, 
and  she  wants  it.  She  is  not  looking  well, 
Miss  Latimer.  I  wish  she  could  have  been 
married  before,  but  it  was  put  off  to  please 
you,  I  understand." 

Poppy  listened  patiently  to  these  and 
further  wanderings.  At  last  she  managed 
to  say :  *'  Where  Ui  Maggie,  Mr.  Farrant  t " 

''Maggie  is  in  the  garden  with  her 
voung  man,"  he  answered.  '*She  has 
been  gone  a  long  time — ^too  long,  too  long. 
Gaptam  Nugent,  will  you  obBge  me  by 
stepping  through  that  whidow  1  You  will 
find  Maggie,  and  bring  her  in  to  see  Miss 
Latimer.^' 

Arthur  hesitated.  But  he  and  Poppy 
both  knew  that  Qeofirey  Thome  was  no 
longer  there;  and  thus  Poppy,  at  least, 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  obey  the 
old  man's  wish.  One  of  Mr.  Farrant's  tliin 
hands  was  nervously  stretching  towards 
Poppy,  and  his  eager  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her.  Strangely  enough  she  had  a  feeUne 
that  she  would  never  see  him  asain,  and 
tliat  he  wished  for  a  few  words  alone  with 
her.  She  made  Arthur  a  sign  with  her 
head,  fie  rose,  still  looking  at  her  with 
doubtful  eyes ;  but  it  seemed  that  &te  was 
driving  him.  He  slowly  crossed  the  room, 
let  himself  out  of  the  window,  went  down 
the  steps,  down  the  long  strip  of  lawn,  and 
dimppeared  among  tlie  trees  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden. 

In  obedience  to  the  old  man's  eager 
signs,  Poppy  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  him, 
and  with  distracted  ears,  in  her  anxiety 
about  Maggie,  found  herself  listening  to 
the  particulars  of  his  will,  as  well  as  of  the 
settlement  he  had  made  on  Ma^e.  He 
had  arranged  all  that  with  <£»ofirey's 
fatlier — "a  sharp  man,  my  dear,"  he 
chuckled,  ''  a  good  man  of  business,  I  can 
tell  you ;  but  we  understand  each  other, 
and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
arrangements  are  as  fair  as  we  knew  how 
to  make  'em.  Have  you  seen  Maggie's 
wedding-dress  1  How  much  do  you  tUnk 
it  cost^  now  1 " 

Thus  tlie  minutes  ndled  on,  all  too  short 
for  the  old  man  and  his  confidences,  but 


very  long  and  slow  for  the  fair  young 
woman  who  sat  beside  him  with  one  hand 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  trying  to  listen, 
trying  to  answer,  with  all  the  loyal  eourteay 
that  belonged  to  her,  yet  watching  the 
window  and  the  garden  with  a  puzsled  un- 
easiness that  deepened  with  every  ticking 
stroke  of  the  old  doclf  in  the  comer. 

Arthur,  going  quietly  down  among  the 
trees,  had  soon  found  Maggie.  She  was 
sitdng  on  a  grass  bank,  her  fiace  hidden, 
sobbing  and  crying  despairingly,  as  if  all 
the  gnef  in  the  world  was  hers.  He 
walked  so  lightly  on  the  grass  that  she 
did  not  hear  him  coming,  and  she  did  not 
know  that  he  was  there  till  he  knelt  sud- 
denly down  beside  her,  foigetting  every- 
thing else  in  the  world,  and  gendy  drew 
away  the  hands  that  were  hiding  her 
tearful  eyes.  Maggie  gave  a  little  starb 
and  cry,  but  escape,  even  if  slie  liad 
wiahed  it,  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  next  instant  her  dark  curly  head 
was  lying  on  liis  shoulder.  The  birds 
sang  liappily,  and  the  soft  May  wind 
rusUed  the  trees,  wliHe  Arthur  comforted 
her. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  came 
back  to  Mr.  Farrant  and  Poppy,  very  pale, 
his  eyes  shining,  and  with  a  strangeness, 
almost  solemnity,  in  his  manner,  which 
filled  Poppy  with  an  extraordinary  new 
terror  of  she  knew  not  what.  He  gave 
her  no  choice  as  to  what  she  was  to  do. 
He  walked  stndght  up  to  the  old  man  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  WeU,  sir,  where's  my  Uttle  girl  1 "  said 
Mr.  Farrant,  staring  at  him. 

"She  is  not  to  be  found,  sir,"  Arthur 
answered  caknly.  "She  will  be  in  by- 
and-by,  no  doubt  Shall  we  go  1 "  he  sdd 
to  Poppy. 

Somehow  his  manner  paralysed  her,  and 
she  could  only  follow  his  lead. 

"  What  is  it,  Arthur  1  Tou  must  tdl 
me,"  she  whispered,  as  soon  as  they  had 
escaped  into  the  passage.  ,  **  You  did  find 
her,  I'm  sure.  Is  she  ill  I  b  she  dead! 
I  must  go  to  her." 

"  No,  you  must  not,"  he  said.  *'  She  is 
neither  Ul  nor  dead.  Oome  home  now 
*with  me.  There  is  something  I  must  tdl 
you." 

Even  then  tiiere  flowed  over  Poppy  the 
first  wave  of  a  new,  indescribable  feeling, 
utterly  unknown  to  her  single -mindM 
nature — ^the  feeling  of  living  in  a  world  of 
mere  phantoms,  mere  appearances,   with 
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noihiBg  real,  wiih  no  such  thing  as  a 
coDfliatenb  human  character.  For  this  man 
who  walked  beside  her  up  the  lane  and 
through  the  wood  was  not  Arthur  Nugent, 
the  man  she  Imew  so  well|  the  man  she 
loved  and  was  to  marry  to-morrow.  It 
was  somebodj  quite  hard  and  strong,  his 
will  roused  to  such  violent  life  that  she 
instinctively  felt  it  to  be  irresistiblei  and 
dured  not  even — Poppy,  with  all  her  own 
stately  independence  —  break  the  sU«ioe 
which  he  chose  to  keep  till  he  was  ready  to 
speak  to  her. 

She  went  with  this  strange  man — 
Arthur  with  some  other  man's  fierceness 
and  strength  instead  of  his  own  pleasant 
and  eaffjr  gentleness — ^walking  as  if  in  a 
dream,  through  the  familiar  paths,  led  by 
him  where  he  chose  to  go,  fill  they  came 
out  of  the  wood  at  the  comer  nearest  the 
gardea 

Not  far  up  the  lawn  there  was  a  lonely 
seat^  half  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree, 
which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  years 
ago,  but  was  now  clothed  with  ivy  and 
honeysuckle.  They  were  trained  to  make  a 
kind  of  little  arbour,  and  Poppy  used  to  play 
there  when  she  was  a  child.  Now  tree  and 
'arbour  and  all  are  gone ;  Uiey  were  cleared 
away  by  Miss  Latim^s  orders  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  gardener. 

If  Arthur  wished  to  escape  interruption 
he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  place ; 
for  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the  windows,  no 
path  passed  near,  and  the  view  was  of 
green  slopes  of  lawn  shelving  away  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  Poppy  sat 
down  and  looked  at  him ;  she  could  not 
have  walked  much  farther,  for  her  bodily 
and  mental  powers  seemed  alike  to  be 
failing  in  this  extraordinary  suspense.  He 
stood  in  front  of  her,  looking  on  the  ground. 
After  the  strained  silence  had  lasted  a 
minute  longer,  he  sidd  abruptly : 

'*  There  is  something  I  must  lay  before 
you — and  ycru  must  decida" 

Was  this  her  lover  1  She  stretched  out 
both  her  hands  to  him  in  a  first  and  last 
i^peaL  Her  eyes  were  more  doquent 
than  her  lips,  which  could  hardly  pronounce 
his  name^  but  he  did  not — perhaps  he 
dared  not — ^look  at  her. 

"  It  is  a  queer  thing  that  you  should 
have  said  that,"  he  went  on  in  a  low, 
sullen  tone,  as  if  he  was  repeating  a  lesson; 
"I  mean  that  about  breaking  off  at  the 
last  moment  Do  you  remember  1  You 
said  that  it  was  better  than  to  marry  and 
then  be  unhappy  for  ever." 


"  Has  ilUfffe 1 "  Poppy  murmured, 

almost  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  relief. 

But  no  1  if  Maggie  had  jOted  Geoffrey 
Thome,  what  was  it  to  Arthur  that  she 
should  be  told  in  this  fashion  1  And  what 
was  he  saying  now  1 

**  I  am  bound  to  you.  I  don't  deny  it. 
I  am  in  your  hands.  But  if  you  marry 
me  it  shall  be  with  your  eyes  open.  That 
is  only  fair  to  you,  especially  itfter  what 
you  Slid,  r  don't  want  to  excuse  myself 
in  any  way — though  perhaps  I  might,  if 
you  Imew  all  I  came  down  here  engaged 
to  you.  I  won't  say  much  about  our 
engagement  Bat  it  is  the  troth  that  you 
and  I  were  both  dragged  into  it  by 
our  relations.  I  don't  mean  quite  un- 
willingly  " 

Poppy  made  a  slight  movement  Arthur 
lifted  his  eyes  and  met  a  look  that  brought 
him  partly  to  his  senses.  He  blushed  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

« I'm  honest  with  you  at  last,"  he  went 
on  after  an  awful  pause.  "I  must  tell 
you  all.  We  have  cared  for  each  other — 
she  and  I — ever  since  we  first  met  When 
she  accepted  that  fellow,  the  poor  child 
thought  It  was  the  best  thing  to  do— had 
some  notion  of  being  safe,  I  suppose. 
Unfortunately  people  got  to  know  about 
it ;  and  you  can  imagine  that  my  mother 
biUlied  me.  It  was  because  of  that,  more 
than  my  health,  that  she  took  me  off  to 
the  south.  But  I  need  not  go  on  explain- 
ing ;  your  aunt  can  tell  you  all.  Now  do 
you  see  we  are  in  your  hands)  She 
almost  told  that  man  to-day  she  would 
not  marry  him.  And  in  any  case  she 
won't    But  you  must  decide  for  me." 

Poppy  leaned  bajok  in  a  oomer  of  the 
seat  Her  heart  was  beating  heavily,  and 
her  brain  seemed  to  swim.  She  heard  aU 
that  Arthur  sidd,  and  understood  it  in  a 
way;  but  the  things  heaped  upon  her 
seemed  almost  too  much  to  be  home  all 
at  once.  People  had  known — ^her  aunt 
had  known  —  every  one  but  herself  had 
known.  Yet  they  were  all  rejoicing  at 
her  marriage  with  this  man.  It  was  not 
only  the  ideal  Arthur  who  had  disap- 
peared, but  among  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions faithfnlnesB  did  not  exist  Death 
could  not  be  worse  than  such  an  expe- 
rience. Poppy  dimly  thought  as  she  sat 
th^re.  Pale,  grave,  statue^ike,  her  thick 
lashes  lowered,  she  had  not  a  look  or  a 
word  for  Arthur ;  and  as  he  stood  before 
her,  his  shadow  lay  between  her  and  all 
the  world.  What  a  shipwreck  1  what 
months   of    deception  —  not   only   self- 
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deceptioD,  bat  a  long  fraud  practised  by 
all  who  were  near  to  her ! 

Arthur  saw  that  the  shock  was  yery 
great,  and  he  was  nnfeignedlj  sorry,  for 
his  admiration  and  liking  for  Poppy  were 
real  Still  a  good  deal  of  impatience  was 
mixed  with  his  sorrow,  for  he  was  thinking 
more  of  Maggie  than  of  her,  and  half  his 
brafai  was  busily  occupied  in  planning  the 
fatore.  As  for  his  own  onfortnnate  part 
in  the  business,  he  laid  all  that  at  his 
mother's  door.  She  had  forced  him  into 
this  engagement,  she  had  pressed  on  the 
marriage  In  spite  of  everything,  and  she 
would  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  he 
ended  in  what  she  would  think  ruin.  He 
felt  that  he  was  cutting  a  most  deplorable 
figure,  that  his  present  courae  was  almost 
as  dishonourable  as  if  he  had  run  away 
with  Msggie  from  her  grandfather's  garden 
without  a  word  to  anybody.  Howeyer, 
in  his  present  state  of  mind,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  be  cut  by  the  whole  world  for 
Maggie's  sake.  He  was  oyer  head  and 
ears  in  love,  and  poor  Poppy  was  only  an 
obstacle.  He  was  so  much  in  loye  that, 
though  a  tolerably  worldly  young  man,  he 
had  not  one  thought  or  regret  to  spare  for 
the  fortune,  the  position,  the  beautiful  old 
Court,  all  that  at  this  last  moment  he  was 
so  resolutely  leaving  behind  htm. 

''Please  answer  me !"  he  said,  i^r  a 
few  minutes,  clenching  his  two  hands  with 
impatience. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  and  that  even  to  ask 
Poppy's  forgiveness  would  almost  be  in- 
sulting her.  It  was  still  more  impossible 
to  express  the  grief  he  really  felt,  and 
therefore,  the  sooner  this  painful  interview 
was  ended,  the  better  for  them  both. 

"  What  1 "  Poppy  murmured  vaguely. 


He  came  a  step  nearer,  setting  his 
teeth ;  the  strain  waa  almost  unbearable. 

"Don't  you  understand  1  Do  you  st&l 
wish  to — to  go  through  this  ceremony 
to-morrow  I  If  you  do,  of  course  I  am  at 
your  service.  If  not,  will  you  set  me  free 
from  my  engagement  t " 

His  bright,  impatient  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  sounded 
almost  brutal  in  her  ears.  He  could  not^ 
certainly,  have  put  his  question  mora 
baldly ;  and  it  had  its  effect ;  it  roused 
Poppy  as  the  touch  of  hot  iron  or  the 
prick  of  a  dagger  might  have  done.  Her 
psle  face  flamed  with  colour  suddenly,  and 
her  soft  eyes  flashed  fire;  he  had  never 
seen  them  so  beautiful  before.  His  own 
fell  before  them ;  and  however  exalted  by 
thoughts  of  Maggie,  he  felt  at  that  moDftmt 
rather  like  a  beaten  dog. 

Shp  was  standing  up  now;  ha  was 
conscious  that  she  hi^  taken  his  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  thrown  it  on  the  grass  at 
his  feet.  Then  she  moved  a  few  steps 
away ;  then  turned  half  round  and  said  to 
him  over  her  shoulder : 

**  You  are  free.  Ton  have  done  right — 
I  am  obliged  to  you." 

It  was  the  tone  and  air  of  a  princaia 
speaking  to  the  most  degraded  of  man; 
but  it  did  not  make  Arthur  angry.  As 
she  walked  away  he  even  followed  her  a 
few  steps,  muttering,  "Poppy,  forgive 
ma"  But  she  did  not  turn,  or  look,  or 
answer ;  and  he  stood  still  in  the  shadow, 
gazing  after  her  as  she  went,  till  slie  was 
hidden  by  an  advancing  line  of  trees. 

Atthur  picked  up  the  discarded  ring, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  muttering  "Thal^s 
over ! "  started  off  in  a  great  hurry  down 
the  lawn  add  through  the  friendly  shades 
of  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Mrs.  Bomayns  htd  been  lefi,  efgbteen 
years  beforoj  absolately  peDniless.  When 
Dennis  Faleoner  took  her  back  fr'om  Nice 
to  her  nnde's  home  in  London,  she  had 
retnmed  to  that  honse  wholly  dependent, 
for  herself  and  for  her  little  fiye-year-old 
boy,  on  the  generosity  she  wonld  meet 
wi^  tiiere.  Fortnnately  old  Mr.  Falconer 
was  a  rich  man.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  Falconer  family,  and 
as  its  representatiyes  decreased  in  number, 
that  money  had  collected  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  sorviyorp. 

A  long  neryons  illness,  slight  enongh 
in  itself,  but  begetting  considerable  rest- 
lessness and  irritability,  had  followed  on 
her  return  to  London;  so  natural,  her 
tender-hearted  cousin  and  uncle' had  said, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  such  an  ilhiess 
was  anything  but  natural  in  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Bomayne,  and  anything  but  con- 
sistent  witii  her  demeanour  during  the 
early  days  of  her  widowhood.  Partly 
by  the*  adyiee  of  the  doctor,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  sense,  unexpressed  but 
shared  by  all  concerned,  that  London  was 
l>y  no  mmms  a  desirable  residence  for  the 
indow  of.  William  Bomayne,  old  Mr. 
Falconer  and  his  daughter  left  their  quiet 
London  home  and  went  abroad  with  her. 
No  definite  period  was  talked  of  for  their 
return  to  England,  and  they  settled  down 
in  a  charming  little  house  near  the  Lake 
of  Gtoneya. 
In    the    same    house,    when    Julian 


was  seyen  years  old,  Frances  Falconer 
died.  Her  death  was  comparatiyely 
sudden,  and  the  blow  broke  her  father's 
heart  From  that  time  forward  his  only 
dose  interests  in  life  were  Mrs.  Bomayne 
and  her  boy.  The  yague  expectation  of  a 
return  to  London  at  some  future  time 
faded  out  altogether.  Mr.  Falconer's 
only  desire  was  to  please  his  niece, 
and  she,  with  the  same  tendency  towards 
seclusion  which  had  dictated  their  first 
choice  of  a  Continental  home,  suggested  a 
little  place  near  Heidelberg.  Here  they 
liyed  for  fiye  years  more,  and  then  Mr. 
Falconer  also  died,  leaying  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  Mrs.  Bomayne.  The  re- 
mainder was  to  go  to  Dennis  Falconer; 
to  his  only  other  near  relation,  William 
Bomayne's  little  son,  he  left  no  money. 

So  seyen  years  after  her  huslMUnd's 
deatii  Mrs.  Bomayne  was  a  rich  woman 
again ;  rich  and  independent  as  she  had 
neyer  been  before,  and  practically  alone 
in  the  world  with  her  son.  In  her  rela- 
tions  with  her  son,  those  seyen  years  had 
brought  about  a  curious  alteration  or 
deyelopement. 

The  dawnings  of  this  change  had  been 
obseryed  by  Frances  Falconer  during 
the  early  months  of  Mrs.  Bomayne*s 
widowhood.  She  had  spoken  to  her  father 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  of  her  belief  that 
her  cousin  was  tumhig  for  consolation  to 
her  child.  Blindly  attached  to  her  cousin, 
she  had  neyer  acknowledged  her  pre- 
yious  easy  indifference  as  a  mother.  She 
stood  by  while  the  first  place  in  little 
Julian's  easy  affections*  was  gradually  won 
away  from  herself  not  only  without  a 
thought  of  resentment,  but  without  any 
capacity  for  the  critidsm  of  Mrs.  Bomayne's 
demeanour  in  her  new  capadty  as  a  deyoted 
mother.    To  her  that  deyotion  was  the 
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natural  and  beaatifol  outcome  of  the  over- 
throw of  her  consin'e  married  Ufa  To 
mmdry  other  people  the  new  departure 
presented  other  aspects.  Dennb  Fidconer, 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  house  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  regarded  with  eyes  of 
stem  distaste  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most "  affected,  superficial  travesty  of 
the  maternal  sentiment  ever  exhibited. 
Meditating  upon  the  subject  by  himself,  he 
referred  Mrs.  Romayne's  assumption  of  the 
character  of  devoted  mother  to  the  innate 
artificiality  of  a  fashionable  woman  denied 
the  legitimate  outlet  of  society  life.  He  went 
away  marvelling  at  the  blindness  of  his 
uncle  and  cousin,  and  asking  himself  with 
heavy  disapprobation  how  long  the  pose 
would  last. 

Time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seemed  only 
to  confirm  it.  The  half-laughing,  wholly 
artificial  manner  with  which  Mrs,  Komayne 
had  alluded  to  her  '*  boy  "  in  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy's  drawing-room  was  the  same  manner 
with  which,  in  his  eady  schooldays,  she 
had  alluded  to  her  <<  little  boy,"  only  de- 
veloped by  years.  Mr.  Falconer's  death 
and  her  own  consequent  independence 
had  made  no  difference  in  her  way  of  life. 
Julian's  education  had  been  proceeded  with 
on  the  Continent  as  had  been  already 
arranged,  his  mother  living  always  near  at 
hand  that  they  might  be  together  when- 
ever it  was  possible.  In  his  holidays  they 
took  little  luxurious  tours  together.  Bat 
into  society  Mrs.  Romayne  went  not  at  all 
until  Julian  was  over  twenty,  when  the 
haze  of  fifteen  years  had  wound  itself 
about  the  memory  of  William  Romayne 
and  his  misdeeds.  Of  those  misdeeds 
William  Romayne's  son  knew  nothing. 
The  one  point  of  discord  between  old  Mr. 
Falconer  and  his  niece  had  been  her  alleged 
intention  of  keeping  the  truth  from  him,  if 
possible,  for  ever.  Mr.  Falconer's  death 
removed  the  only  creature  who  had  a  right 
to  protest  against  her  decision.  When 
Julian,  as  he  grew  older,  asked  his  first 
questions  about  his  father,  she  told  him 
that  he  had  '<  failed,"  and  had  died  sud- 
denly, and  begged  him  not  to  question  her. 
And  the  boy,  careless  and  easy-going,  had 
taken  her  at  her  word. 

With  the  termination  of  Julian's  uni- 
versity career,  it  became  necessary  that 
some  arrangements  should  be  made  for  his 
future.  As  Julian  grew  up,  the  topic  had 
come  up  between  the  mother  and  son  with 
increasing  frequency,  introduced  as  a  rule 
not,  as  'might  have  been  expected,  by  the 
young   man,    whom  it  most   concerned, 


but  by  Mrs.  Romayne.    From  the  very 
first  it  had  been  presented  to  him  m  ft 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  start  in  life 
to  which  he  was  to  look  forward  was  to 
be  made  in  London.    London  was  to  be 
theb  home,  and  he  was  to  read  for  the 
English  Bar;  on  these  premises  all  Mia. 
Romayne's   plans   and  suggestions  were 
grounded,  and  Julian's  was  not  the  nature 
to  carve  out  the  idea  of  a  future  for  him-' 
self  in  opposition  to  that  presented  to  him. 
Consequently  the  arrangements,  of  whieh 
the  bright  little  house  inOhelsea  was  the  pre- 
liminary outcome,  were  matured  with  mach 
gaiety  andenthusiasm,  in  whatMjs.  Bomayne 
called  merrily  "a  family  council  of  two"; 
and  a  certain  touch  of  feverish  excitement 
which    had    pervaded  his  motiier's  eon- 
sideration  of  the  subject^  moved  Julian  to 
a  carelessly  affectionate  compunction    in 
that  it  was  presumably  for  Us  sidEe  that 
she  had  remained  so  long  away  from  the 
life  she  apparently  pref ened. 

The  arrangement  by  which  Mrs. 
Romayne  eventually  came  to  London 
alone  was  not  part  of  the  original  scheme. 
As  the  time  fixed  for  their  departure 
thither  drew  nearer  that  feverish  excite- 
ment increased  upon  her  strangely.  It 
seemed  as  an  expression  of  the  nervous 
restlessness  that  possessed  her  that  she 
finally  insisted  on  his  joining  some  frfa^ls 
who  were  going  for  two  months  to  Egypt, 
and  leaving  her  to  "struggle  with  the 
agonies  of  furnishing,"  as  she  said,  alone. 

The  arrangement  had  separated  tiie 
mother  and  son  for  the  first  time  within 
Julian's  memory.  The  fact  had,  perhaps, 
had  little  practical  influence  on  hU  enjoy- 
ment in  the  interval,  but  it  gave  an  added 
fervour  to  his  boyish  demonstration  of 
delight  in  that  first  moment  of  meeting  as 
he  held  her  in  his  vigorous  young  arms, 
and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"  To  think  of  my  having  surprised  yon, 
after  alll"  he  cried,  gleefully,  at  last 
''Tou  ought  to  have  had  my  telegram 
this  morning.  Why,  you've  got  nenrons 
while  you've  berat  alone,  mother  I  You're 
quite  trembling ! " 

Mrs.  Romayne  laughed  a  rather  un- 
certam  little  laugh.  She  was  indeed 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Her  £aee 
was  very  pale  still,  but  as  she  raised  it  to 
her  son  the  strange,  transfigured  look  liad 
passed  from  it  utterly,  and  her  normal 
expression  had  returned  to  it  in  all  its 
superficial  liveliness,  brought  back  by  an 
effort  of  will,  conscious  or  .instinctive, 
whieh  was  perceptible  in  the  slight  stiff- 
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neM  of  all  the  linea.  At  the  same  moment 
•he  seemed  to  beeome  aware  of  the  eloie, 
dlDging  preerare  with  whioh  her  hand  had 
eloaed  upcm  the  arm  which  held  her,  yad 
■be  relaxed  it  in  a  little  gesture  of  playfiil 
zebnke  and  deprecation. 

"  What  would  yon  have,  bad  boy.t "  she 
•aid  lightly.  ''Don't  yon  know  I  hate 
•nrpriseet  Oh,  I  •appose  yon  want  to 
flatter  yourself  that  yonr  poor  little  mother 
can't  get  on  without  you  to  ti^e  care  of 
her  1  Well,  perhaps  she  can't,  very  well. 
There's  %  demoralising  confession  for  you, 
sirl" 

Bat  it  was  not  such  a  confession  as  her 
face  had  been  only  a  few  minutes  before ; 
In  ftctk  the  spoken  words  seemed  rather  to 
belie  that  mute  witness.  They  were  spoken 
In  her  ordinaryi  most  artificial  tone,  and 
the  gesture  with  which  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm  to  draw  him  Into  the  drawine- 
room  was  one  of  her  usual  pretty  litue 
affected  gestures — as  sharp  a  contarast  as 
possible  to  the  first  clinging,  unconscious 
touch.     . 

VLet  me  look  at  you,"  she  said  gaOy, 
"  and  make  sure  that  I  have  got  my  own 
bad  penny  back  from  Africa,  and  not 
somebody  else's  1 " 

She  drew  him  laughingly  into  the  fullest 
light  the  fading  day  i^orded,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  "  inspect "  him,  as  she  said,  her 
face  full  of  a  superficial  vivacity,  which 
seemed  to  be  doing  battle  all  the  time 
with  somettiing  behind — something  which 
looked  oat  of  her  hard,  bright  eyes  eager 
and  insirtent,  and  strangely  like  suspense 
or  dread. 

The  figure  that  stood  opposite  was  one 
that  any  woman  might  have  been  proud  to 
call  her  soa  Julian  Bomayne  was  a  tall, 
well-made  young  man — ^taller  by  a  head 
than  the  mother  smiling  up  at  him;  he 
was  well  developed  for  his  twenty-three 
years,  slight  and  athletic -looking,  and 
carrying  himself  more  gracefully  than  most 
young  jSnglishmen.  Sut  except  In  this 
particular,  and  in  a  slight  tendency  to- 
wards the  use  of  more  gesture  than  is 
common  In  England,  his  foreign  training 
was  in  no  wise  perceptible  in  lus  appear- 
ance. The  first  impression  he  made  on 
people  who  knew  them  both  was  that  he 
was  exactly  like  bis  mother,  and  that  his 
mother's  features  touched  into  manliness 
were  a  very  dedrable  inheritance  for  her 
son;  f^  he  was  distinctly  good-looking. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on^  the  upper 
part  of  his  face,  and  his  colouring,  were 
Mrs.  Bomayne's.     He  had  the  fair  hair 


which  had  been  hers  eighteen  years  a^o ;  he 
had  her  Uae  eyes  and  her  pale  comple^don, 
and  his  nose  and  the  ^shape  of  his  brow 
were  hers.  Bat  his  mouth  was  larger  and 
rather  fuller-lipped  than  his  mother'^,  and 
the  line  of  the  chin  and  jaw  was  totally 
different.  No  strongly  •  marked  charac- 
terifetica,  either  intellectual  or  moral,  were 
to  be  read  in  his  face ;  his  expression  waft 
simply  bright  and  good-tempered  with  the 
good  temper  which  has  never  been  tried, 
and  is  the  result  rather  of  circumstances 
than  of  principle. 

That  strange  something  in  Mrs.  Bo- 
mayne's face  seemed  to  retreat  into  the 
depths  from  which  It  had  come  as  she 
looked  at  him.  Apparently  she  did  not 
find  what  she  had  (breaded  to  find.  She 
finished  her  inspection  with  a  gay  tirade 
against  the  coat  which  he  was  wearing, 
and  Julian  replied  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

*'I  knew  you'd  be  down  upon  it!"  he 
said.  "I  say,  does  It  look  so  very  badt 
m  get  a  new  fit  out  to-morrow — two  or 
three,  in  fact !  Mother,  what  an  awfully 
pretty  little  drawing-room!  What  an 
awfnUy  clever  little  mother  you  are ! " 

He  flong  his  arm  round  her  again  with 
the  careless,  affectionate  demonstrativeness 
whioh  her  manner  seemed  to  produce  in 
him,  and  looked  round  the  room  with 
adndring  eyes.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a 
young  man  who  knew  better  than  some 
men  twice  his  age  how  a  room  should 
look,  and  whose  appreciation  was  better 
worth  having  than  it  seemed. 

"  You're  quite  ready  for  me,  you  see  I " 
he  dcidared  delightedly.  '*  What  did  you 
mean,  I  should  like  to  kuow,  by  wanting 
to  keep  me  away  for  another  fortnight  t " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  before 
Mra  Bomayne  spoke.  She  lodged  up 
into  his  face  with  a  rather  strange  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes,  and  then  looked 
away  across  the  room  to  where  a  little  pUe 
of  accepted  invitations  lay  on  her  wrltmg- 
table.  That  curious  light  at  once  of  battle 
and  of  triumph  was  strong  upon  her  face 
as  it  had  not  been  yet. 

**  Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  and  there  was 
an  unusual  ring  about  her  voice.  ''I  am 
quite  ready  for  you  1 " 

Something  more  than  the  furnishing  of  a 
house  had  soni  to  the  preparation  of  a 
place  in  society  for  the  widow  and  son  of 
William  Bomayne,  and  only  the  woman 
who  had  effected  that  preparation  knew 
how  and  how  completely  It  had  bOMi 
achieved. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Bomayne's  face 
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had  changed  again,  and  she  was  laughing 
lightly  at  Jolian's  comments  as  she  dis- 
engaged herself  from  his  hold,  and  went 
towards  the  belL 

"Foolish  boy! "she  said  as  she  rang. 
"  I'm  glad  you  think  it's  nice.  We'll  have 
some  tea." 

^  She  had  just  ponred  him  out  a  cap  of 
tea,  and  quick,  easy  question  and  answer 
as  to  his  crossing  weie  passing  between 
them,  when  the  front-door  bell  rang,  and 
she  broke  off  suddenly  in  her  speech. 

<<Who  can  that  bel"  she  said.  "Hardly 
a  caller ;  it  must  be  six  o'clock !  Now,  I 
wonder  whether,  if  it  should  be  a  caller, 
Dawson  will  haye  the  sense  to  say  not  at 

hornet    Perhaps  I  had  better *'  she 

rose  as  she  spoke,  and  moved  quickly 
across  the  room  to  the  door.  But  she  was 
too  latel  As  she  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door  she  heard  the  street  door  open 
below,  and  heard  the  words,  "At  home, 
ma'am."  With  the  softest  possible  ejacu- 
lation of  annoyance  she  closed  the  door 
stedthily. 

"  Such  a  nuisance  1 "  she  said  rapidly. 
'*What  a  time  to  call!     I    trust  they 

won't **     And    thereupon    her    face 

changed  suddenly  and  completely  into  her 
usual  society  smile  as  the  door  opened 
again,  and  she  rose  to  receive  her  visitors. 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Halse!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  why,  what  a  delightfol  surprise ! "  The 
fact  that  her  unexpected  and  undesired 
visitor  happened  to  be  "that  woman," 
as  she  waa  in  the  habit  of  mentally 
designating  Mrs.  Halse,  only  made  her 
voice  a  trifle  sweeter  and  her  smile 
a  trifle  more  pronounced  than  usual. 
'^  Now,  don't  say  that  you  have  come  to  tell 
me  that  anything  has  gone  wrong  about 
the  bajsaart"  she  continued  agitatedly. 
"  Don't  tell  me  that.  Miss  Pomeroy ! " 

She  was  shaking  hands  with  her  younger 
visitor  as  she  spoke,  a  girl  of  apparently 
about  twenty,  very  correctly  dressed,  as 
pretty  as  a  girl  can  be  with  neither  colour, 
expression,  nor  startlingly  correct  features, 
whose  eyes  are  for  the  most  part  fastened 
on  the  ground.  She  was  Mrs.  Pomeroy's 
only  child.  She  did  not  deal  Mrs.  Romayne 
the  blow  which  the  latter  appeared  to 
antldpate,  but  reassured  her  in  a  neatly 
eonstracted  sentence  uttered  in  a  rather 
demure  but  perfectly  self-possessed  voice. 

lbs.  Hidse  had  been  prevented  for  the 
moment  from  monopolising  the  conversa- 
tion by  reason  of  her  keen  interest  in  the 
good-looking  young  man  standing  by  the 
fireplace ;  but  Miss  Pomeroy's  words  were 


hardly  uttered  before  she  turned  exeitedl j 
to  Mrs.  Bomayne.  If  she  was  going  to 
make  a  mistake  the  disagreeables  of  the 
position  would  be  with  her  hostess,  she 
had  decided. 

"It's  your  son^  Mrs.  Bomayne t"  she 
cried.  "  It  must  be^  surely  I  Such  a 
wonderful  likeness!  Only,  really,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  your  son  —  I  was 
ridicplous  enough  to  expect  quite  a  boy ! 
Ob,  don't  say  that  he  has  just  av rived  and 
we  are  interrupting  your  first  tdteMdte ! 
How  truly  frightful !  Let  me  tell  you  this 
moment  what  I  came  for  and  fly  ! " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  answered  her  with  a 
suave  smile. 

"I  am  going  to  introduce  my  boy  finbt, 
if  you  don't  mind,"  she  said,  and  then  as 
Julian,  in  obedience  to  her  look,  came 
forward,  with  the  easy  alacrity  of  a  young 
man  whose  social  instincts  are  of  the 
highly  civilised  kind,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm  with  an  artificial  air  of  affectfonate- 
pride,  and  continued  lightly:  "Tour 
first  London  introduction,  Julian.  Mra 
Balph  Halse,  Miss  Pomeroy !  He  has 
only  just  arrived,  as  you  guessed,"  she 
added  in  an  aside  to  Mrs.  Halse,  *'and 
no  doubt  he  is  furiously  angry  with  me 
for  allowing  him  to  be  caught  with  the 
dust  of  his  journey  on  him." 

Bat  Julian's  anger  was  not  perceptible 
in  his  face,  or  in  his  manner,  which  was 
very  pleasant  and  ready.  Even  after  he 
had  handed  tea  and  cake  and  subsided 
into  conversation  with  Miss  Pomerby,  Mn. 
Halse  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate 
herself  on  the  business  which  had  brought 
her  to  Ghelsea.  Her  speech  to  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  as  to  the  brilliant  idea  which  had 
struck  her  just  after  the  committee  broke 
up,  was  as  voluble  as  usual,  certdnly,  but 
less  connected  than  it  might  haye  been. 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  Such  a  weight 
off  my  mind  1"  she  said,  as  she  copied  an 
address  into  her  note-book  wiUi  a  circum- 
stance and  importance  which  would  have 
befitted  the  settlement  of  the  fate  of 
nations.  "  It  is  so  important  to  get  things 
settled  at  once,  don't  you  think  so  t  Tne 
moment  it  occurred  to  me  I  saw  how 
important  it  was  that  there  should  not  be 
a  moment's  delay,  and  I  said  to  Maud 
Pomeroy :  '  Let  us  go  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  and  she  will  give  us  the  address, 
and  ttien  dear  Mrs.  Pomeroy  can  write 
the  letter  to-night.' "  Here  Mrs.  Halse's 
breath  gave  out  for  the  moment^  and  she 
let  her  eyes,  which  had  strayed  constantly 
in  the  direction  of  Julian  and  Miss  Pome- 
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voy,  rest  on  the  young  man's  good-lookiog, 
well-bred  faee.  "  We  mast  haye  your  son 
amoDg  the  stewards,  Mrs.  Bomayne,**  she 
taid.  «So  important!  Now,  I  wonder 
whether  it  has  occurred  to  yon,  as  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  that  a  man  or  two— just  a 
man  or  two" — with  an  impressiye  em- 
phasis on  the  hst  word,  as  though  three 
men  would  be  altogether  beside  the  mark 
— '^  would  be  rather  an  advantage  on  the 
ladies'  eommitteet  Now,  what  is  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Bomayne  I  Don't  you  think 
you  could  be  very  useful  to  usT' 

She  turned  towards  Julian  as  she  spoke, 
quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Pomeroy's  correctly  modulated  little  voice 
was  stopped  by  her  tones,  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
mayne  turned  towards  him  also.  He  and 
Miss  Pomeroy  were  sitting  together  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  as  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  pair,  tdte-^tdte,  as  it  were^ 
a  curious  little  flash,  as  of  an  idea  or  a 
revelation,  leaped  for  an  instant  into  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  eye. 

Julian  moved  and  transferred  his  atten- 
tion to  Mrs.  Halse,  witii  an  easy  coiurtesy 
which  was  a  curiously  ziatural  reproduction 
of  his  mother's  more  artificial  manner,  and 
which  was  at  the  same  time  very  young 
and  unassuming.    He  laughed  lightly. 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  a  steward," 
he  said,  '*  or  to  be  useful  in  any  way. 
But  the  idea  of  a  ladies'  committee  is  awe- 
inspiring." 

"Tou  would  make  great  fun  of  us  at 
your  horrid  clubs,  no  doubt,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Halse.  ''Oh,  I  know  what  you 
youns  men  are  1  But  you  can  be  rather 
useful  in  these  cases  sometimes,  though, 
of  course,  it  doesn't  do  to  tell  you  so." 

She  laughed  loudly,  and  then  rose  with 
a  sudden  aeeees  of  haste. 

''We  must  reaUy  got"  she  said. 
"Maud" — Mrs.  Halse  had  Innumerable 
girl  friends,  all  of  whom  she  was  wont  to 
address  by  their  Christian  names—'*  Maud, 
we  are  behaving  abominably.  We  mustn't 
stay  another  moment,  not  another  second." 

But  thev  did  stay  a  great  many  other 
seconds,  while  Mrs.  Halse  pressed  Julim 
into  the  service  of  the  bazaar  in  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  capacities,  and  managed  to 
find  out  a  great  deal  about  his  past 
life  in  the  process.  When  at  last  she 
swooped  down  upon  Maud  Pomeroy, 
metaphorically  speaJring,  as  though  that 
eminently  decorous  young  lady  had  been 
responsible  for  the  delay,  and  carried  her 
off  in  a  very  tornado  of  protestation, 
attended  to  the  front  door,  as  in  courtesy 


bound,  by  Julian,  Mrs.  Bomayne,  left 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  let  her  facs 
relax  suddenly  from  its  responsive  bright- 
ness into  an  unmistakaable  ezpresdon  of 
feminine  irritation  and  dislike. 

"  Horrid  woman  1 "  she  said  to  herself. 
"Patronises  me!  Well,  she  will  talk 
about  nothing  but  Julian  all  this  evening, 
wherever  she  may  be — and  she  goes  every- 
where— so  perhaps  it  has  been  worth  whUe 
to  endure  her.  Hateful  woman  1 "  Then, 
as  Julian  appeared  again,  she  said  gaily : 
"  My  dear  boy,  they've  been  here  an  hour, 
and  we  shall  both  be  late  for  dinner  1  Be 
off  with  you  and  dress  1 " 

It  was  a  very  cosy  little  dinner  that 
followed.  Mrs.  Bomayne,  as  carefully 
dressed  for  her  son  as  she  could  have  been 
for  the  most  critical  stranger,  was  also  at 
her  brightest  and  most  responiive.  They 
talked  for  the  most  part  of  people  and 
their  doings;  society  gossip.  Mrs.  Bomayne 
told  Julian  all  about  Mrs.  Hake's  bazaar ; 
deridbg  the  whole  affair  as  an  excuse  for 
deriding  its  promoter,  but  with  no  realisa- 
tion of  its  innate  absurdity,  arid  giving 
Julian  to  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  "the  thhig"  to  be  in  it;  an 
idea  which  he  was  evidently  quite  capable 
of  appreciating.  Dinner  over,  she  drew 
his  arm  playfully  through  hers  and  took 
him  all  over  the  house.  "  Let  me  see  that 
you  approve  1 "  she  said,  with  a  laughing 
assumption  of  burlesque  suspense.  The 
last  room  into  which  she  took  him  was 
the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  as  his  previous  tone  of  appre- 
ciation and  pleasure  developed  into  genuine 
boyish  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  sight 
of  it,  the  instant's  intense  satisfaction  in 
her  face  struck  oddly  on  her  manner. 

"Ton  like  it,  my  lord!"  she  said. 
'*My  disgraceful  extravagance  is  rewarded 
by  your  gracious  approvaU  Then  your 
ridiculous  mother  is  silly  enough  to  be 
pleased."  She  gave  him  a  little  careless 
touch,  half  shake  and  half  caress,  and 
Julian  threw  his-arm  round  her  rapturously. 

•»  I  should  think  I  did  like  it  1 "  he  said 
boyishly.  "  I  say,  shan't  I  have  to  work 
hard  herel  MoUier,  what  an  awfully 
joUysmokbg  tablet" 

''Suppose  you  smoke  here  now,"  sug- 
gested  Mrs.  Bomayne,  "  by  way  of  takine 
possession  1  Oh,  yes!  TU  stay  with 
you." 

She  sat  down,  as  she  spoke,  in  one  of 

the  low  basket-chairs  by  the  fire,  taking  a 

little  hand-Bcreen  from  the  mantelpiece  as 

I  she    did  so.    And  Julian,  with  an  ex- 
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elamatlon  of  Bupreme  BatitfaetioD,  threw 
himielf  Into  a  long  loongins-chair  with  an 
air  of  general  proprietorship  which  eat 
oddly  on  hia  yonthfiil  figure,  and  proceeded 
to  select  and  light  a  cigar. 

A  silence  folbwed — rather  a  long  silence. 
Julian  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  smoked 
in  Inzurioas  contentment.  Mr&  Bomayne 
sat  with  her  dainty  head,  with  its  elaborate 
arrangement  of  red-brown  hair,  resting 
against  a  cushion,  her  face  half  hidden  by 
the  shade  thrown  by  the  fire-screen  as  she 
held  it  up  in  one  slender,  ringed  hand.  She 
seemed  to  be  looking  straight  into  the  fire ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
tfie  boyish  face  beside  her.  She  was  the 
first  to  break  silence. 

*'  It  is  two,  nearly  three,  months  since 
we  were  together,"  she  said. 

The  words  might  have  been  the  merest 
comment  in  themselves;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  bright  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  something — half  sug- 
gestion, half  invitation — which  implied  a 
deaire  to  make  them  the  opening  of  a  con- 
versation* Julian  Somayne's  perceptions, 
however,  were  by  no  means  of  the  acutest, 
and  he  detected  no  undertone. 

"  So  it  is  1 "  he  assented,  with  dreamy 
cheerfulnesa 

*'  How  long  did  you  spend  in  Gairo  f " 

The  question,  which  came  after  a  pause, 
was  evidently  another  attempt  on  a  new 
line.    Again  it  failed. 

'<  Didn't  I  teU  vou  1  Ten  days  1 "  said 
Julian,  and  he  said  no  more. 

Mrs.  Somayne  changed  her  position.  She 
leant  forward,  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her 
cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  the  screen  still 
shading  her  face. 

**  The  catechism  is  going  to  begin,"  she 
said  gaily. 

Julian's  cigar  was  finished.  He  roused 
himself,  and  dropped  the  end  into  the 
aah-tray  by  his  side  as  he  said  with  a 
smile: 

"  What  catechism  t " 

"Tour  catechism,  sir/'  returned  his 
mother.  "Do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  let  you  off  without  Insisting  on  a  full 
and  particular  account  of  all  your  doings 
during  the  last  ten  weeks  f " 

The  words  were  spoken  In  the  lightest 
tone  possible;  but  behind  the  lightness 
there  was  a  strange,  hardly  perceptible 
ring  of  earnestness  which  was  almost 
anxiety.  It  was  not  perceptible  to  Julian, 
however,  and  he  laughed. 

"A  full  and  particular  account  of  all 
my  doings ! "  he  said.     ''  I  say,  that  sounds 


formidable,  doesn't  It  I  The  only  thing  isi 
you've  had  it  in  mjr  letters.'^ 

'<  The  f  alleat  and  most  particular  I "  ihe 
laughed,  with  that  same  intense  back« 
ground  to  her  laugh. 

'*  The  fullest  and  moat  partieukr  I " 

''Never  mind,"  she  exclaimed,  leaning 
back  in  her  ohab  again  wbh  a  reatless 
movement,  "  I  shall  catechise  all  the  same. 
My  curiodty  knows  no  limits,  you  see. 
Now,  you  are  on  your  honour  as  a — as  a 
spoilt  boy,  understand." 

"  On  my  honour  as  a  spoilt  boy  1  All 
right.    Fire  away,  mum !" 

He  pulled  himself  up,  folding  his  hands 
with  an  assumption  of  "  good  little  boy " 
demeanour,  and  laughing  into  her  faoa 
She  also  drew  herself  iq>,  and  laughed 
back  at  him.  Tet  even  while  she  laughed 
there  was  sometUng  about  her  which 
seemed  to  isolate  her  strangely  from 
the  light-hearted  boy,  and  touch  the  scene 
with  a  shadowy  tint  of  what  might  in  the 
future  reveal  itself  as  tragedy. 

''  Question  one :  Have  you  lost  your 
heart  to  any  pietty  girl  in  the  past  ten 
weeks  1"  ^ 

"  No,  mum." 

**  Question  two :  Have  you  flirted — ^mueh 
— with  any  gurl,  pretty  or  plain  t " 

*•  No,  mum." 

<*Have  you  overdrawn  your  allow- 
anced 

''No,  mum.  I've  got  such  a  jolly 
generous  mother,  mum  t" 

"Have  yout  Ohl  Have  you  any 
secrets  from  your  mother  f " 

The  question  broke  from  her  In  a  kind 
of  cry,  but  she  turned  It  before  it  was 
finished  into  burlesque,  a^d  Julian  burst 
into  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  Not  a  solitary  secret !  There,  will  that 
dot" 

She  was  looking  straight  into  his  face 
— her  own  still  in  shadow — and  there  was 
a  moment's  pause;  almost  a  breathless 
pause  on  her  part  It  seemed;  then  she 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

"That  will  do  capitally,"  she  said, 
"-^he  catechism  is  over." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  added  a  word 
or  two  about  a  note  she  had  to  write* 

"We  may  as  well  go  up  into  the 
drawing-room  if  you  have  finished  smok- 
ing," she  said.  "It  is  an  invitation  from 
some  friends  of  the  Pomeroys — a  dinner. 
By-the-bye,  don't  you  think  Mi9S  Pomeroy 
a  very  pretty  girll" 

Julian's  response  was  rather  languid,  but 
his  mother  did  not  press  the  point    She 
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turned  away  to  lepUoo  the  soreen  on  the 
mantelpieoey  and  m  she  did  ao  a  thooght 
seemed  to  strike  her, 

"Oh,  Julian!"  she  said.  "Did  you 
go  to  Alexandria!  What  about  those 
eurtalns  you  were  to  get  me  t " 

Her  back  was  towaids  Julian,  and  she 
did  not  notice  the  instant's  hesitation  which 
preceded  liis  reply.  He  was  putting  his 
ofgar-csse  into  his  pocket,  and  tiie  proceM 
seemed  to  demand  all  his  attention. 

"I  didn't  go  to  Alexandria,  unfortu- 
nately/' he  said  lightly.  <*  The  Fosters  had 
been  there^  and  didn't  care  to  go  again." 

The  dock  struck  twelre  that  night  when 
Mrs.  Bomayne  rose  at  last  from  the  chair 
in  front  of  her  bedroom  fireplace  in  which 
she  had  been  sitting  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  fire  had  gone  out  before  her  eyes 
unnoticed,  and  she  shivered  a  little  as  she 
rose.  Her  face  was  strangely  pale  and 
haggard-looking,  and  the  reid-brown  hair 
liarmonised  ill  with  the  Mudety  of  its  look. 

**  It  begins  from  to-night  1 "  she  said  to 
herself.  '*  It  is  his  man's  life  that  begins 
from  to-night  1  ** 


•'  0.  V." 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  after  our 
autumn  *' round  up,"  we  were  all  awake 
by  daylight;  for  the  boys  on  the  creek 
were  coming  over  to  help  brand  the  cattle, 
which  were  to  be  turned  outside  on  the 
range  till  the  following  spring.  None  of 
the  ranchmen  round  had  anything  like 
sufi&dent  food  to  keep  their  whole  outfit  of 
cattle  through  the  long  western  winter, 
§0  it  was  the  practice  to  turn  outside  on 
the  range  the  roughest  of  the  crowd,  and 
there  they  had  to  '^wrestle"  for  a  bare 
existence  till  the  spring  came,  and  they 
were  "rounded  up"  again  by  their  re- 
spective owners. 

I  had  never  been  present  at  a  cattle 
branding  as  yet,  but  now  it  was  to  take 

Slace  on  our  own  ranch  I  was  much 
ivided  between  two  things  :  the  wish  to 
see  all  I  could  of  Western  Ufe,  and  the  fear 
that  the  process  of  branding  might  be  a 
painful  one  to  the  animals  concerned. 
But  when  I  hinted  that  it  must  be  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  the  cows  to  have 
fed-hot  irons  held  on  their  sides,  the  boys 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  only  the  hair 
was  singed  off,  and  as  for  the  cattle  them- 
selves, they  looked  upon  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding as  rather  a  good  joke ;  but  that  I 
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had  better  "see  the  show,"  and  then  I 
could  judge  for  myself. 

**  Only  do  take  care,  there's  a  good  girl, 
to  have  plenty  of  grub  for  the  boys; 
there  are  eight  of  tnem  combg,  mostly 
Americans,  and  I  should  like  things 
*  nice,' "  added  Jack. 

Of  course,  there  are  different  erades  of 
extravagance  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, and  to  some  it  might  mean  a  French 
dinner  of  many  courses ;  but  only  one  ad- 
venturous Englishwoman  out  West  ever 
tried  that  on,  thank  Heaven ;  and  I  knew 
that,  in  the  mouths  of  the  boys,  "  things 
nice"meant  quantity.  Bat,  being  ambitious, 
I  wished  to  introduce  a  few  little  luxcuries 
into  the  menu,  so  made  a  compete  of 
orange  and  cocoanut,  in  addition  to  the 
plum-puddings,  with  clotted  cream,  which 
were  the  principal  sweets. 

All  the  chores  had  to  be  done  before 
breakfast,  as  the  boys  were  coming  in 
time  for  that^  trust  them,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done — more  than  usual,  in 
fact,  for  all  the  cattle  which  were  to  be 
branded  had  been  "  cut  out "  the  day 
before,  and  driven  into  the  corral,  so  that^ 
consequently,  aU  the  anlmiJs  had  to  be 
fed  and  watered  there. 

However,  we  had  an  early  cup  of  tea,  and 
"  wrestled  round  "  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  when  our  visitors  arrived,  punctual  to 
the  moment,  we  were  ready  for  them,  and 
they  were  reuBidy  for  breakfast,  and  did' full 
justice  to  the  sweetbreads,  kidneys,  and 
potatoes,  each  fortifying  himself  first  with 
a  huffe  plateful  of  oatmeal  or  mush,  a 
porridge  made  from  crushed  Indian  com. 

Then,  breakfast  finished,  the  boys  went 
out  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  day, 
whilst  E.  and  myself  washed  up,  and, 
having  got  the  dinner  well  forward,  went 
out  to  see  the  fun. 

It  sounded  from  the  shanty  as  if  pande- 
monium was  within  a  stone's  throw.  Fires 
were  flaming  up  into  the  sky,  as  the  fresh 
pitch-pine  was  flung  on;  and  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle  in  the  outside  conal  joined 
with  the  choked  bellowing  of  the  poor 
thing  which  was  beinff  branded  at  the 
time;  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the 
sickening  smell  of  the  burnt  hiJr  made 
such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  would 
fain  have  turned  back  again  and  shut 
myself  up  in  the  shanty.  But  my  neigh- 
bour gave  me  a  push;  and,  after  all,  it 
had  to  be  done,  whether  I  saw  It  or  not; 
so  the  boys  helped  us  up  on  to  the  side  of 
the  biggest  haystack,  from  which  we  could 
safely  watch  all  the  proceedings. 
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We  had  three  corrals,  one  inside  the 
other,  and  it  was  the  middle  one  which 
was  always  used  for  branding  parposes,  as 
might  be  seen  from  the  great  pine  brand- 
ing-post fixed  in  the  centre.  The  three 
corrals  were  in  a  row  opening  into  each 
other ;  in  the  one  to  onr  right  hand  were 
the  animals  to  be  branded — the  branding 
corral  itself  was  at  onr  feet — whilst  to  the 
left  was  the  one  into  which  the  cows  were 
driven  afterwards,  the  gate  of  which  was 
left  open,  so  that  the  creatures,  npon  re- 
coverine  from  their  terror,  conld  wander 
ont,  and  msh  down  to  the  creek  for  water. 

As  we  looked  down  the  branding  corral 
was  empty,  the  right-hand  one  was  fall  of 
the  frightened  anunals,  all  lowing  oneasily, 
and  in  the  other  a  cow  just  let  loose  was 
rushing  round  and  round  in  wild  terror, 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  bellowine,  but 
eyen  as  we  watched  it  had  found  the 
open  gate,  and  bounded  away  towards  the 
water. 

The  boys  were  busy  at  one  of  the  fires 
which  had  got  very  low  and  required 
maUng  up;  their  arms  and  necks  were 
bare,  theb  feet  in  heayy  riding-boots,  a 
cidico  shirt  and  pair  of  blue  overalls  com- 
pleted Iheir  costume,  whilst  their  head- 
gear consisted  of  a  broad-brimmed  cow- 
boy's hat.  Grimed  and  dirty  as  they  were 
with  smoke  and  heat,  they  yet  looked  a 
fine  set  of  fellows,  the  sinews  on  theb 
arms  standing  out  like  whipcord  with  the 
exertion  of  ''roping"  the  animals,  dragging 
them  round  the  post,  and  then  throwing 
them  down. 

Whilst  they  were  making  up  the  fire 
one  of  the  boys  brought  the  branding-irons 
along  to  show  me.  Our  brand  was  ''0.  Y." 
We  had  bought  it  only  a  few  weeks 
before  from  its  former  owner ;  and  it  took 
two  ironSj  one  for  each  letter,  with  long 
handles  like  great  pokers. 

The  fire  had  got  low,  which  accounted 
for  the  lull  in  the  proceedings,  so  the 
boys  took  adrantage  of  the  fact  to 
turn  their  attention  to  some  cans  of 
lemonade  we  had  brought  out  with  us. 
One  of  them  was  preparing  a  large  branch 
of  pitch-pine  to  replenish  the  fire  with. 
This  he  whittled  with  his  knife  to  about 
an  Inch  off  the  end,  leaving  the  shavings 
adhering  to  the  bough  from  the  top  to  tne 
bottom.  He  took  a  match,  lighted  one  of 
them,  which  caught  like  tinder,  then 
giving  the  branch  one  whirl  round  his 
Head,  he  flung  the  flaming  mass  into  the 
fire  and  a  goodly  pjramid  of  flame  flared 
up  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  casting  a 


lurid  glow  all  around,  and  seeming  as  If  it 
would  even  melt  the  snowy  peaks  in  the 
background;  one  could  almost  smell  the 
heat  in  the  dear  autumn  air.  Then,  the 
lemonade  cans  being  quite  empty,  the 
business  of  the  day  recommenced;  and 
we  opened  our  sunuiades,  for  the  midday 
sun  was  now  pouring  down  upon  the 
corral,  and  waited,  about  a  dozen  animals 
being  in  the  outer  corral  at  the  time,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

Presently  one  of  the  cows  was  turned 
into  the  branding  corral,  and  the  gate 
closed.  It  came  in  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
but  no  sooner  did  it  catch  sight  of  Jack, 
coiling  his  lariat  round  his  rand,  than  It 
began  to  bellow  uneasily  and  run  round 
and  round  the  corral,  whilst  the  other  boys 
ran  after  it,  and  tried  to  drive  it  into  a 
comer  for  Jack  to  ''  rope."  But  it  bsffled 
all  theb  skill;  the  creature  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  going  to  be  done  to 
it,  and  not  quite  to  like  the  idea,  so  it  kept 
well  out  of  the  way  of  the  rope,  bending 
its  head  down  almost  to  the  ground  so  as 
to  give  the  lariat  no  purchase ;  it  merely 
glided  on  to  its  horns  and  off  again. 
Presently,  however,  one  of  the  boys 
perched  himself  upon  the  top  railing  of 
the  corral,  and  as  the  cow  came  rushing 
round  again  In  its  wild  career,  pursued  by 
all  the  other  fellows,  he  gave  a  prolonged 
'<  Hoo-oo-oo  I  **  and  the  animal,  amazed  by 
hearing  the  cattle  call  from  above,  raised  its 
head  enquiringly.  This  was  Jack's  oppor- 
tunity ;  one  jerk  of*  his  wrist  and  the  rope 
went  whiriing  through  the  air  in  circles, 
the  noose  was  over  the  cow's  head,  and 
Jack  darted  in  front  of  it  to  the  branding- 
post,  and  twisted  his  end  of  the  rope  round 
it.  Then  the  other  boys  hung  on  to  It, 
and  then  began  between  men  and  animal 
a  great  game  of  tug,  the  cow  pulling  with 
all  its  strength  away  from  the  post,  and 
the  men  striving  with  all  theirs  to  bring 
Its  head  close  to  it,  ready  for  branding« 

All  the  boys,  except  one,  who  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  irons  and  the  fire,  tafled 
on  to  the  rope,  and  slowly  but  surely  they 
dragged  the  great  brute  up  to  its  doom. 

Of  course,  the  cow  was  bound  to  come 
in  the  end,  it  only  drew  the  noose  the 
tighter  by  its  struggles,  and  presently, 
snorting  and  kicking,  with  a  strange, 
choked  bellow  In  its  throat,  its  head  was 
brought  close  to  the  post.  That  done, 
the  rest  was  easy  enough ;  another  rope, 
the  heel-rope  this  time,  was  slipped  over 
the  hind  feet,  and  the  poor  brute  was 
thrown  upon  its  side.    There  it  lay  at  last, 
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Dftntbiff  and  straggling,  with  heaving  •idea, 
bloodahot  eyes  nearly  forced  out  of  its 
head,  and  swollen  tongne  hanging  half  out 
of  its  month ;  the  triumph  of  Uie  man  over 
the  brute  was  complete. 

Three  of  the  boys  sat  on  its  side  for 
greater  safety,  and  the  others  ran  off  to 
the  fire,  quickly  returning  with  the  red- 
hot  brancungirons.  The  iron  "O"  was 
placed  on  the  cow's  side  first,  and  a  sicken- 
ing smell  of  burnt  hair  arose,  and  presently 
a  dreadftd  choked  moaning  was  nesrd,  as 
the  poor  beast  observed  the  '*Y"  Iron 
condng.  I  felt  inclined  to  beg  the  boys 
not  to  do  it|  but  to  let  the  cow  go ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  our  future 
interests  that  I  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
Then,  the  operation  being  concluded,  they 
proceeded  to  widen  the  noose  and  pass  it 
over  the  cow's  horns  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  whilst  another  of  the  boys  undid 
the  heel -rope  in  the  same  manner,  and 
then  one  by  one  they  rudied  away,  leaving 
the  last  man  sitting  on  the  creature's 
shoulders. 

This  was  a  rather  dangerous  post,  as 
the  oows  that  have  never  been  branded 
before  are  apt  to  **go  for  you"  when 
they  get  on  their  feet.  It  was  Jack's  turn 
this  time,  and  although  rather  slow  and 
ponderous  as  a  usual  thing,  I  was  amused 
to  see  the  alacrity  with  which  he  rushed 
to  the  fence  when  the  other  boys  shouted 
*'Get  a  move  on  you,  Jack,  old  boyl" 
they  themselves  being  already  safely  out- 
side. But  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  no 
particular  hurry  this  time,  at  any  rate,  as 
the  animal  on  being  left  to  its  own 
devices  lay  perfectly  still  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  got  slowly  up,  bellowed  at  us  all 
wrathfnlly,  and  then  trotted  quietly 
through  tile  outer  corral  and  down  to  the 
creek  for  a  drink.  This  finished  the 
morning's  performance,  at  least  for  E.  and 
myself,  as  we  had  to  go  in  and  see  to  the 
dinner. 

We  two  women  felt  proud  of  our  table 
when  we  had  got  the  meal  ready.  There 
was  a  great  round  of  spiced  beef,  cold, 
with  plenty  of  creamy  fat — and  the  western 
beef  is  mostly  tough  and  lean — a  pair  of 
chickens,  a  juniper-cured  ham,  and  a  beef- 
steak and  ludney  pie.  For  vegetables  we 
had  potatoes,  a  ereat  dish  of  butter  beans, 
and  tomato  salad;  the  sweets  I  have 
already  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hufle  water-melon,  pink-fleshed  and  juicy, 
with  black  seeds ;  and  we  always  thought 
these  had  a  far  nicer  flsvour  than  the 
white-seed  variety. 


I  need  hardly  say  that  ample  justice  was 
done  to  the  repast  by  all  of  us,  even  E. 
and  myself  playing  an  uncommonly  good 
knife  and  fork.  For  drinkables  we  had 
plenty  of  Arbuckle  coffee,  the  kind  that 
leaves  a  rich  yellow  stain  in  one's  cup,  and 
actiuff  on  the  advice  of  our  doctor,  who 
had  nighly  recommended  a  packet  to  me, 
I  had  brewed  some  root  be^.  It  looked 
very  nice  and  frothy  in  the  jag  when  it 
was  brought  to  table ;  but  I  couU  not  get 
the  boys  to  try  it,  except  one,  who  had 
never  seen  it  before,  and  so  politely  took 
a  glass.  Bat  as  he  departed  immediately, 
and  went  outside  to  look  at  the  weather, 
I  do  not  think  the  root  beer  can  be  called 
a  success;  Jack  remarking  drfly  in  his 
absence :  "  Guess  Dr.  Manton  is  agent  for 
that  staff." 

**  So  he  is,"  I  replied ;  **  but  how  did  you 
find  that  out  t " 

He  was  about  to  answer  when  our  friend 
returned,  and  was  finely  roasted  by  the 
boys,  I  remarking  politely  that  I  hoped 
the  beer  had  not  taken  away  his  appetite; 
but  he  only  smiled  as  he  answered : 

"No,  ma'am,  111  allow  that  it  takes 
more  than  that  trifle  to  put  me  off  my 
dinner." 

Our  dinner-party  had  its  drawbacks, 
for  we  were  frightfully  short  of  the 
needful  crockery,  and  had  to  eat  all 
our  food  off  one  plate,  making  use  of  our 
saucers  for  the  sweets.  E.  bad  brought 
her  knives  and  forks  along,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  those  useful  articles;  but  as  we 
only  posBesied  four  cups  and  saucers  some 
of  the  boys  had  to  drink  their  coffee  out 
of  tin  dippers,  one  of  which  had  a  long 
handle,  and  was  fearfully  in  the  wav. 

Oar  salt  and  pepper  castors  consisted  of 
two  nice  clean  oyster-shells,  whilst  a  couple 
of  egg-cups  held  the  mustard. 

But  we  had  heaps  of  fan  and  were  very 
merry  over  it  all,  and  dinner  being  over 
the  boys  pulled  out  their  pipes  and  had  a 
smoke,  whilst  E.  and  I  retired  to  my  room 
and  indulged  in  the  frivolous  occapation 
of  hat-trimming.  Then  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  smoke,  the  men  went  off  to  their 
work,  and  we  women,  after  washing  and 
clearing  up,  and  setting  the  table  for  the 
next  meal,  trotted  out  and  took  our  seats 
on  what  the  boys  were  pleased  to  call  tiie 
'*  grand  stand  "  again. 

It  was  a  lovety  afternoon,  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  was  blazing 
overhead,  slanting  a  litUe  towards  the 
Foot  HDlfl,  whilst  all  the  grass  on  the 
pridrie  was  of  a  dull  uniform  grey-green, 
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except  where  a  bluff  or  two  covered  with 
BcruD  oak  and  poison  Ivy  blazed  into 
orange  and  crimsoa  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  of  all  the  cattle  that  had  been 
Inranded;  they  were  hidden  away  in  the 
shade  of  the  cotton-wood  trees  by  the 
creek,  and  had  forgotten,  let  us  hopCi  all 
their  sufferings. 

But  the  few  remaining  animals  of 
the  outfit  T^ere  still  cooped  in  the  inner 
cornl  lowing  piteonsly,  and  refusing  to 
toudh  the  great  bunch  of  cool  green 
alfalfa  which  had  been  tossed  in  for  their 
dinner.  I  grieve  to  say  they  did  not 
receive  much  sympathy  from  their  friends 
the  horses,  for  my  own  pony  was  close 
to  the  corral  gate,  and  gazing  at  his  un- 
happy eompamons  with  a  most  superior 
air ;  although  there  had  been  a  time,  not 
very  far  back  either,  when  Borie  himself 
had  been  under  the  branding-irons. 

The  first  to  be  driven  into  the  corral 
was  our  pdor  old  "  Mooly  cow,"  a  white- 
faced  Henford,  very  gentle,  and  a  capital 
mfflcer. 

But  alas  t  Mooly,  tmlike  the  gentleman 
in  the  poem,  was  blessed  with  a  thousand 
virtues  and  one  crime — that  of  breaking 
bounds.  She  was  always  kept  in  the 
bud[  pasture  so  as  to  be  close  at  hand, 
and  this  field  had  a  '*  snake ''  fence  which 
she  was  very  clever  at  getting  through, 
having  found  out  one  comer  that  was  very 
weak.  Having  done  this  she  would  stray 
off,  and  had  once  or  twice  got  herself 
mixed  up  with  other  cattle  outfits;  and 
Mooly  was  far  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  so 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth  that  she  was  to  be 
branded  again. 

Of  course  she  was  an  old  cow,  and  had 
been  branded  before ;  in  point  of  fact  she 
had  three  brands  upon  her  alreadv,  as 
she  had  belonged  to  three  different 
owners. 

The  dear  old  thing  trotted  into  the. 
corral  as  quietly  as  possible ;  there  was  no 
occasion  to  rush  her  and  shout  "  Hoo-oo." 
She  obligingly,  jost  for  form's  sake,  stood 
still  and  let  them  rope  her,  and  then  of 
her  own  accord  she  walked  up  to  the 
branding-post  and  laid  down,  without  any 
need  of  the  heel-ropes.  As  for  the  boys, 
they  fairly  burst  out  laughine ;  there  was 
evidently  to  be  no  fuss  or  oother  over 
astute  Mooly,  she  was  only  anxious  to  get 
it  weU  over,  and  on  hearing  them  laugh 
raised  her  head  and  looked  up  reproach- 
fuUjTi  as  much  as  to  say,  '*This  is  not 
bnsmess ;  do  be  quick." 

Theold  eow*s  *'0.  Y."  was  quite  a  work  of 


art,  for  she  never  struggled,  and  the  letters 
stood  out  well,  and  were  burnt  in  dearly. 

Then  she  got  up,  gazed  in  mild  enqidry 
at  the  boys,  who  nad,  instfaictively,  made 
for  the  fence,  for  there  was  no  knowing 
at  branding  times  what  the  meekiwt  cl 
cows  might  do,  and  giving  herself  a  reas- 
suring shake,  trotted  ofil  But  not  to  the 
creek — ^Mooly  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that;  she  calmly  walked  up  to  the  big 
bunch  of  alfalfa  and  made  a  good  meal. 

As  for  the  boys,  they  laughed  more  than 
ever,  and  one  of  tiiem  ran  to  the  well  and 
fetched  the  old  thing  a  bucket  of  water — a 
kind  attention  much  appreciated  by  Mooly, 
although  she  stayed  firmly  by  the  alfalAi. 
Water  was  every-4ay  fare,  but  a  big  bundle 
of  fresh-cut  alfalfa  was  something  out  of 
the  common. 

The  next  animal  turned  out  was  a  very 
different  creature;  a  two-year-old  Texan 
steer,  with  a  bull  throat,  and  long  straight 
h<Mms  sticking  out  a  yard  on  each  side  of 
his  head.  This,  the  boys  felt,  was  going 
to  be  a  nasty  customer ;  and  so  it  tumea 
out,  for,  to  begin  with,  these  cattle  are 
very  strong,  and  often  excessively  bad- 
tempered  Into  the  bargain,  vrith  small, 
fierce  red  eVes,  and  horns  almost  straight 
from  the  poll,  that  were  capable  of  giraiff 
a  very  nasty  thrust  This  gentleman  dia 
not  like  the  look  of  the  bunness  in  hand 
at  all ;  he  rushed  into  tfie  corral  with  a 
defiant  bellow,  and  tossed  his  head  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  pawing  the 
ground,  and  glancing  angrily  about  him  all 
the  time.  All  at  once,  before  the  boys 
could  get  the  rope  over  his  head,  he  rushed 
at  the  corral  fence,  stamped  and  tore  at  the 
ground,  and  tried  to  knock  the  top  rail  to 
splinters  with  his  great  head.  Bat,  luckily, 
the  fence  was  strong,  far  stronger  than  it 
looked,  so  the  creature  changed  his  tactics 
and  began  running  round  and  round  the 
corral,  keeping  his  head  dose  to  the  ground 
as  he  did  so,  and  the  boys  could  not,  try  as 
they  would,  make  him  look  up.  They 
shouted,  ran  in  front  of  him,  neat  the 
stable  pan  with  the  prong  of  a  long  fork 
they  carried.  All  was  of  no  avail;  the 
steer  obstinately  kept  his  nose  dose  to  the 
ground. 

At  last  Jack  got  tired  of  it,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  ponj^'s  mane,  he  jumped  upon 
his  back,  and  man  and  horse  flew  round 
and  round  the  corral  in  pursuit.  A  regular 
race  took  place,  for  Borie  got  exdted  and 
went  so  fast  that  the  steer  had  to  lift 
his  head  and  "go  his  best"  also.  Then  by 
a  well-directed  throw,  Jack  got  his  lariat 
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oyer  the  head  of  hia  enemy,  who  tossed  up 
hb  great  horns  once  he  felt  the  nooaei  and 
went  for  all  he  waa  worth  j  and  at  last, 
kicking,  atruggUng,  and  bellowuig,  the 
great  brate  was  brought  ap  to  the  brandine- 
poat  and  thrown,  and  I  don't  know  whicn 
looked  the  moat  ezhanated  when  the 
contest  waa  oyer,  man  or  beast. 

There  the  poor  thing  lay,  conqaered  at 
last,  its  eyes  bloodshot,  its  mouth  open 
and  frothy,  with  a  awollen  tongue  hanging 
half  out  of  it^  whilst  the  noose  had  had  to 
be  so  tightened  that  the  rope  was  hidden 
by  the  flesh  dosing  round  it;  and  through 
the  open  jaws,  dropping  sativa,  came  a 
fierce,  choked  moan,  whilst  its  sides  heaved 
and  fell  as  if  the  creature  was  dying. 

As  for  the  men,  they  were  not  much 
better ;  they  stood  or  sat  on  the  animal 
gasping  fmr  breath,  and  passed  tlieir  shirt- 
sleeves over  their  foreheads  to  wipe  off  the 
mdsture  which  literally  poured  off  their 
faces,  all  blackened  and  streaked  with  the 
■moke  from  the  fire  which  was  blsslng  up 
into  the  dear  air.  It  was  certainly  no  childish 
play  the  boys  had  been  through;  their  faces 
were  crimson  with  exertion,  whilst  the 
veins  on  their  arms  stood  out  like  a  net- 
work of  ropes. 

I  felt  disgusted  with  the  whole  scene; 
for  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  one  stood 
somehow  outside  the  pale  of  dvilisation, 
and  were  about  to  assist  at  a  Pagan 
sacrifice. 

"  Let  us  go  home.  I  don't  like  this,"  I 
said  to  £.  "  Let  us  go  home  and  make 
some  tea  and  be  Christiana  again." 

E.  laughed. 

*'  Why,  you  are  surely  going  to  wait  and 
see  the  end ;  you  said  you  wanted  to  see 
a  Western  hnnding,  anyhow."  Adding 
encouragingly;  "Toull  soon  get  used  to 
all  this ;  it  turned  me  at  first." 

At  tfds  moment  came  a  moan  of  terror 
from  the  prostrate  creature  on  the  ground, 
and  then  arose  agdn  the  dckening  smell 
ot  burnt  hair,  and  the  operation  was  over. 

Then,  with  the  utmost  caution,  the  heel- 
ropes  were  loosened,  passed  over  the  legs, 
and  the  boys  bolted.  Not  a  moment  too 
soon  either,  for,  with  an  an^ry  bellow,  and 
driven  half  frantic  with  pain  and  terror, 
the  steer  was  up  and  after  them,  whilst 
they  flew  for  the  fence.  One,  two,  three, 
all  were  safdy  over  but  poor  Jack,  whose 
foot  had  caught  in  one  of  the  branding- 
irons  which  had  been  hastily  flung  down ; 
and  at  the  aame  moment,  irith  a  roar  of 
satisfaction,  his  enemy  discovered  the  fact 
and  went  for  Um. 


Heaven  help  Jack  if  those  long,  pointed 
horns  were  thrust  into  his  side  1  We 
women  on  the  haystack  gave  a  scream  of 
terror,  the  shrillness  of  which  startled  the 
Miemy,  for  he  actually  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  to  see  where  the  new 
danger  came  from,  one  of  us,  in  a  frantic 
desufe  to  do  something,  however  silly, 
flinging  her  crimson  "en  tout  cas"  into 
the  corral,  or,  rather,  lodging  it  upon  one 
of  the  posts ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  always 
had  his  wits  about  him,  seized  hold  of  it 
and  presented  it  to  the  animal  as  a  peace 
offer&g.  My  poor  parasol !  For  many 
weeks  afterwards  fragments  of  the  silk 
decorated  the  corral.  The  ivory  handle 
was  split  into  a  thousand  fragments,  whilst 
as  for  the  framework— well,  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  But  during  its 
destruction  Jack  picked  himself  up  and 
got  out  of  the  way  of  danger. 

After  that  E.  and  I  had  had  enougL  I 
did  not  feel  like  "getting  used  to  it" 
somehow,  and  even  the  boys  were,  I 
think,  glad  when  that  day's  work  came  to 
an  end.  We  soon  had  supper  spread — 
half-past  six  was  our  time  out  West — it 
was  simply  dinner  over  again,  with  the 
addition  of  jam,  cake,  and  potted  meat; 
butter,  of  course,  you  have  with  every 
meal :  but  the  boys  had  stUl,  poor  things, 
the  chores  to  see  to. 

One  of  them  milked,  another  brought 
in  the  wood  for  the  next  day,  a  third  fed 
the  animals,  whilst  the  others  got  some 
hot  water  from  the  reservoir,  as  the  boiler 
is  calledi  and,  taking  pails  and  lumps  of 
yellow  soap,  enjoyed  the  loxarv  of  a  wash 
outdde  the  kitchen  door,  and  then  did 
their  hair  with  the  aid  of  Jack's  comb  and 
a  hanging  glass  in  the  kitchen. 

When  they  were  all  tidy  we  sat  down 
to  supper — we  were  rarely  too  tired  to 
eat,  except  at  the  midday  meal  in  the 
very  great  heat ;  and  afterwards — I  never 
did  any  washing-up  after  supper,  except 
on  Sunday — we  all  sat  out,  the  boys  with 
their  pipes,  and  E.  and  I  idle  in  our  two 
rockers. 

The  day's  work  was  flniahed,  and  a  beau* 
tifol,  a  holy  calm,  bom  of  Nicotiana  and  a 
good  meal,  brooded  over  us  aU. 

At  the  same  time  I  had  come  to  one 
conclusion,  and  wished  to  make  it  known 
to  my  men-folk. 

*'Boys,"  I  said  solemnly,  '*I  suppose 
branding  is  a  necessary  evil  1 " 

My  own  boys  looked  as  if  I  had  taken 
leave  of  my  senses,  the  strangers  in- 
dulgently, whllsti  the  Colonel  was  heard 
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to  mnrmnr  that  "There  was  money  in 
ifc." 

*'  That  may  be,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  never 
mean  to  be  present  at  a  branding  again." 

And  I  kept  my  word,  in  spite  of, 
persoasions  and  chaff.  I  could  chaff  back 
again,  and  did.  That  day's  work  was 
my  first  and  last  experience  of  cattle 
branding. 

Presently  our  yisitors  departed,  and  we 
saw  them  over  the  track  after  the  nine- 
fifteen  p.m.  express  had  gone  thundering 
past,  and  watched  them  loping  across  the 
prairie,  their  clearly-cut  figures  standing 
blackly  out  against  the  sky. 

We  four— for  E.  was  spending  the  night 
— walked  slowly  back  to  the  shanty,  and 


then  it  is  hardly  etiquette  to  reoogniae 
them.  Whan  you  call,  it  appeara  they 
each  live  in  an  almost  Eastern  seoluaioo. 
To  be  thoroughly  respectable  it  is  necessary 
to  feel  that  your  neighbours  are  hardly  on 
the  same  social  level  as  yourself. 

Mrs.  Tingle  was  equal  to  her  station. 
She  constantly  remarked  that,  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  she  never  got  out, 
which  in  itself  was  evidence  of  her  high 
standing  as  an  artisan's  wife.  Of  course 
that  did  not  Include  Monday's  marketing. 
She  rose  early  and  tied  the  children's 
strings  with  a  pull  and  a  push,  sending 
them  off  to  school  in  good  time. 

She  had  them  all  Church-christened,  toOi 
which  in  itself   is    another   instance  of 


being  very  tired,  went  to  bed,  where,  in  | 
spite  of  feeling  the  laths  of  the  wooiden 
bedstead  through  ttie  mattress  filled  with 
shavings,  we  slept  soundly  till  the  morning 
sun,  streaming  In  through  the  uncurtained 
window,  awoke  us. 


SAEAH  TINGLE'S  YOUNG  MAN. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

'*  Sarah  Tingle's  been  an'  gotten  'ersen 
a  yoong  mon."  So  ran  the  swift  rumour 
from  one  end  of  the  lane  to  the  other.  It 
bc^an  at  the  low  end  where  the  slatterns 
rise  at  ten,  and  crawling  off  their  filthy 
beds,  talk  and  gossip  till  the  big  bells 
warn  them  that  the  works  are  looie. 

Then  arise  the  sounds  of  hasty,  ill- 
considered  frying ;  and  the  morning  smells 
change  to  afternoon. 

The  lane  stretches  far — far — ^for  those 
who  understand.  One  end  worships  the 
great  plaster  goddess,  Bespectability ;  and 
from  that  yon  come  down  by  degrees 
through  the  houses,  fifty  odd  on  either 
side,  towards  the  other  end,  whose  god 
is  their  beUy.  But  their  cooking  is 
execrable,  and  the  bloated,  fish-eyed  man 
and  his  fat  wife  in  the  publlc-houae  at  the 
comer  are  the  high  priests  of  the  shrine 
whereat  they  worship. 

Down  there  prevails  an  easy  freedom. 
Every  lady  and  every  lady's  man  can  hold 
a  reception  at  any  time.  And  there  is  no 
trouble  about  it  either;  they  have  only 
just  to  stand  out  on  the  pavement,  or 
to  queen  it  from  the  easy  vantage  of  their 
doorstep.  This  is  apt  to  bring  about  ill- 
assorted  friendships,  some  of  which  lead  to 
the  police  court. 

But  the  ladies  of  the  upper  end  do  not 
use  the  pavement  except  to  shake  the 
early  mat,  or  clean  the  doorstep;    and 


respectability,  but  they  attended  the 
chapel  Sabbath  school  because  the  prizes 
were  a  little  better.  There  were  ten  of 
them  living,  and  Sarah  was  the  eldest^ 
her  brother  George  coming  next. 

"Sarah  Tingle's  gotten  'ersen  a  yoong 
mon  "  ran  up  we  street  on  both  sides ;  all 
the  tongues  were  busy.  As  the  years  of 
her  Sundav  schooling  had  mdtiplied,  she 
was  drafted  into  a  "  Toung  Women's  Bible 
Glass"  held  every  Sunday  idttemoon  by 
Miss  Habbijam  at  her  own  residence. 

The  girl  was  a  "  chapel  member,"  but 
still  no  one  had  ever  been  seen  to  walk 
home  with  her  on  Sunday.  "Walking" 
at  chapel  comes  by  favour,  and  there  are 
not  many  young  men.  Those  there  are 
are  usually  eminently  steady,  and  come  of 
families  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
If  we  acted  upon  our  original  motives.  It 
would  have  been  the  heavy  fathers,  not 
the  girls,  who  were  walked  with.  For 
they  were  all  warm  men.  'This  only  holds 
good  in  well  to-do  chapels — and  not  always 
then. 

In  large  families  Providence  usually 
places  a  girl  in  the  for^ront  to  do  the 
brunt  of  the  work — ^In  order  that  the 
bojs  may  grow  up  comfortably,  spend 
their  wsges  as  they  please,  marry  a  slut 
a^  twenty,  and  begin  all  over  again. 

Jane,  the  fourth  child  and  second  girl,  was 
quick  and  sharp.  Early  in  life  she  de- 
manded to  be  a  school-teacher.  She  had 
pasaed  her  standards  with  flying  colours, 
and  was  now  busily  equipping  herself  with 
loads  of  useless  knowleage  to  disgorge 
into  other  eager  little  ostriches.  So  Jane 
learnt  and  taueht  while  Mrs.  Tingle  and 
the  eldest  daughter  cleaned,  and  cooked, 
and  washed,  and  mended;  and  her 
mother's  inexhaustible  monologue  ran  like 
her  own  shadow  by  Sarah's  silent  side. 
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She  WM  hard-working,  Bteady,  and 
dependable.  One  onattainable  wLdi  ahe 
had — ^domestio  aerdce.  The  neat  and 
deeorona  blaek  dreaa  relieved  by  the  tidy 
aproDy  white  eap,  and  moalin  atreamerf, 
were  her  oheriiihed  yiaion.  Bat  Jane 
early  and  loudly  proclaimed  her  intention 
of  "bein'  teacher";  Sarah  muat  bide  at 
home. 
,  Miaa  Habbijam  had  a  new  girl  in  her 
class  one  Sanday — a  girl  with  rod  eheeka, 
laughing  facCi  and  a  new  hat.  Such  a  hat, 
with  yellow  plodi  and  cook  feathen ! 

NoW|  in  chapel  ethicf,  if  yoa  have  a 
white  straw  hat  yoa  may  trim  it  with 
white  satin,  and  any  shade  of  ostrich 
feathers  yon  please ;  bat  if  it  is  black,  the 
only  colour  yoa  may  introdace  is  a  chilly 
red  or  crimson;  from  this  a  detonating 
blae  is  the  only  possible  altematiTe. 

•<  Teacher  "  glanced  at  the  hat  To  the 
prim,  flat-chested,  and  warm-hearted 
woman,  it  seemed  almost  a  defiance.  So 
mach  so,  that  die  determined  not  to  toach 
upon  the  subject  of  dress  till  she  had 
prayerfolly  considered  the  case  of  Mary 
Jane  Cooper. 

"Sarah,"  said  Miss  Habbijam,  appearing 
nnexpectedly  at  Mrs.  Tingle's  door  the 
following  Thursday  morning,  *<  there  will 
be  no  class  on  Sanday.  I  have  been  called 
away  to  help  nurse  my  brother,  who  draws 
near  his  end,**  and  the  red  eyelids  twitched 
ia  sympathy  with  the  sidlow  face.  '*  Will 
you  let  Martha  Foulstone,  Clara  Widdi- 
oombe,  and  Mary  Jane  Cooper  know  t " 

"  That  I  wiU,  Miss  Habbijam.  An'  when 
will  you  be  back  t " 

'*  I  cannot  tell,"  with  another  twitch. 
*'  An'  she  might  a'  been  fiadin'  some  one 
else  to  be  rannin'  of  errands,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Tingle  disparagingly;  *'bnt  there, 
gentry  thinks  other  folk  'as  nowt  to  do, 
like  thesselTes." 

"  I  might  zun  round  after  dinner,"  said 
Sarah,  unheeding.  ''There'd  be  time 
'tween  then  an'  tea." 

"  I'm  fab  'shamed  on  ye^  I  am  1 "  drop- 
ping into  her  usual  tone  of  querulous  com- 
plaint. "Ironin'  not  half  done  yet,  an' 
Albert's  trousis  tore  from  one  end  to 
t'other.  How's  One  pair  o'  'ands  to  get 
through't  all,  I'd  like  to  know  t " 

That  Mrs.  Tkgle  could  and  would 
complain  of  every  proposition  her  daughter 
knew^ell.  After  washing  up  she  put  on 
her  brown  stuff  dress,  plain  black  jacket, 
and  hat,  black,  with  a  modicum  of  red 
ribb<Mi.  It  did  not  take  long  to  go  round 
by  the  Widdicombes'  to  the  Foulstones' ; 


but  from  there  it  was  a  little  further  to 
the  Coopers'  row  of  new,  bright-pink  brick 
houses.  There  waa  a  little  strip  of  garden 
in  fronts  filled  with  auriculas,  cabbages, 
and  a  lettuce-bed. 

"Coom  yo  in!  eoom  yo  inl"  died 
Mary  Jane,  her  jolly  face  beaming  with 
pleasure.  ''  Mother,  this  is  one  o'  tfdass 
mates." 

"Ye're  kindly  welcome,"  nodding  her 
liead  from  the  rocking-chair,  where  die 
encircled  the  fat  baby  with  her  stoat  arm. 
«  Won't  ye  step  forward  t " 

Sarah  hesitaied.  The  whde  atmosphere 
was  new  to  her.  The  friendly  reception 
amazed  and  touted  her,  while  Mary 
Jane's  pleasure  at  aedng  has  attracted  the 
lonely  nature. 

'<  It's  nobbut  ma  son,"  said  the  mother 
with  a  mirthful  glance  round ;  *'  he  wunna 
eat  thee ! " 

Benjf  Cooper  sat  in  the  comer  between 
the  fire  and  the  window,  on  the  settle.  In 
front  of  him  stood  a  round  white-wood 
table,  with  its  three  painted  legs  straddling 
apart.  On  it  lay  his  ''  pit-can  " — facsimile 
still  of  the  old  pOgrim  bottles — also  his 
dinner  of  hot  Yorkshire  pudding  and  rich 
gravy,  almost  finished. 

"A'hm  in  ma  blacks  still,"  he  siUd 
jovially;  ** happen  t'young  lady's  afeard 
on  a  pit  lad  Y " 

Mary  Jane  giggled  loudly.  Little 
David,  standing  by  his  brother's  knee 
waiting  for  his  "  piece,"  glanced  wrathfully 
at  the  Intruder. 

Sarah  was  drawn  into  the  house,  and 
sat  down  before  tiie  big  fire,  she  hardly 
knew  how  or  why.  As  she  talked  shyly 
of  the  class  and  Miss  Habbijam  she  saw 
the  collier  watching  her  intently. 

"  That's  a  Ukelylooking  lass,"  he  said, 
bringing  his  broad  hand  down  on  the 
table  after  watching  her  go  past  the 
window. 

•'She'll  never  look  at  thee,  Ben,"  giggled 
his  sister.  "  They're  all  stuck-up,  that  lot 
at  class.  She'll  never  tak'  up  wi'  a  miner." 
No  class  on  Sunday  afternoon  left  Sarah 
Tingle  rather  unsettled.  Her  father  and 
momer  were  sleeping  heavily,  her  father 
in  his  stocUng  feet  and  without  his  coat, 
aa  becomes  a  careful  British  voter  of  his 
position.  From  habit  Sarah  had  put  on 
her  things  and  was  wondering  whether  to 
call  for  Clara  or  Martha  to  go  for  a  walk, 
when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

It  was  Meiry  Jane  Cooper  in  the  hat, 
and,  besides,  a  brilliant  new  tie  of  the 
latest  mauve,  a  bribe  last  night  from  Ben. 
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The  eager  chann  of  her  maimer  carried 
sober  Satah  away  with  her. 

'<  Father  'e  works  wi'  Parker's  like 
youm,"  remarked  the  girl  presently,  **  so 
do  Jim."  This  was  to  show,  that  thongh 
her  mother  mi^ht  be  of  collier  origin,  on 
the  paternal  side  she  was  as  well-bom 
as  her  new  friend.  "  Oran'mother  she 
brought  up  Bml  When  'e.was  a  little 
chap  she  took  'im,  so's  when  'e  got  a  bit 
older  'e  ouM  go  i'  t'  pit  an'  work  for  'er. 
She  were  main  set  oa  Benjy,  she  were,  an' 
'e  never  left  'er  till  she  died,  an'  then  'e 
come  to  us.    '£  guy'  me  this,  'at  'e  did." 

Sarah  went  back  to  tea  at  her  new- 
found friend's  persuasion,  and  when  she 
came  home  that  evening,  Bnmonr  flew  up 
the  lane  with  her  particoloured  wings, 
"Sarah  Tingle's  gotten  'ersen  a  yoong 
mon." 

When  her  parents  heard  of  it,  Mrs. 
Tingle's  wrath  was  extreme.  That  her 
daughter  '*  as  'ad  allays  kept  'erself  to  'er- 
self"  should  go  and  take  up  with  a 
common  collier  1  Why  could  she  not  find 
some  decent  working  man,  instead  of  this 
black  trash  1 

Then  from  the  particoloured  wings  fell 
feathers  telling  small  tales  to  Benjy's  disad- 
vantage. He  was  wild  and  reckless,  not  over 
steady  either.  Last  races  he  and  eight 
othem  took  a  first-class  saloon,  and  went 
in  style,  with  champagne.  He  betted 
reguhffly,  they  said,  and  even  Sarah  knew 
that  she  had  often  waited  patiently  with 
him  to  see  the  winner  posted  in  the  ''  'Tizer" 
window. 

Miss  Habbijam,  In  her  new  crackly 
crape,  heard  of  Sarah's  engagement,  and 
kept  the  girl  one  afternoon,  after  class,  to 
ask  about  it,  telling  her  seriously  of  the 
grave  responsibility  of  her  choice,  and 
drawing  an  awful  picture  of  the  fate  of  the 
drunkard's  wife.  Sarah  cried  at  first,  but 
she  flushed  up  at  this  description  of  her 
lover. 

'*  Benjy's  none  that^"  she  said  indig- 
nantly,  *'  an'  I'll  thank  you  to  let  him  an' 
me  alone,  Miss  Habbijam." 

But  the  good  soul  cared  too  little  for 
her  own  feelings,  and  too  much  for  the 
gbl's  future,  to  be  offended.  She  begged 
Sarah  to  consider  prayerfully  what  she 
was  doing,  and  implored  her,  at  the  least, 
to  Insist  upon  Ben's  sisnlne  the  pledge. 

Sarah  was  a  total  abstamer ;  her  father 
had  always  held  it  a  pity  to  waste  good 
liquor  upon  females ;  but  she  dreaded  her 
sweetheart's  ready  wrath,  and  with  good 
cause. 


His  face  clouded  darkly  while  he  heard 
her  out. 

"  rU  none  o't  1 "  he  ezdaimed  fiercely. 
''  Thee  canst  take  me,  or  thee  canst  leave 
me,  as  I  am.  It's  this  Fsalm-singing  old 
methody  as  is  settin'  them  agin  me  I " 

Bat  Sarah  caught  his  arm  in  sudden 
fear. 

''Eb,  Benjy,  lad,  thee  knowst  thee 
has  a  glass  too  much  sometimes.  It's  thot. 
An'  whatten  I  do,  if  thee  tookst  it 
often  t " 

He  broke  from  her. 

*'  Thou  canst  sit  oop  an'  sing,  while  ah  go 
to  the  dogs." 

The  girl's  cry  was  unheeded,  whfle  he 
plunged  round  the  comer  and  down  the 
street.  Poor  Sarah !  she  waited,  hanging 
about  that  Sunday  night  tQl  nearly  tmt,  to 
meet  her  mother's  reproaches  on  her 
return,  and  to  sob  half  the  night. 

Benjy,  singing  and  shouting  in  the 
public-house  till  tiiey  were  all  turned  out, 
felt  no  compunction ;  he  was  angry. 

But  as  the  days  went  on,  he  began 
to  long  for  Sarah.  He  was  not  vicious, 
only  reckless,  spoilt,  and  utterly  un- 
controlled. It  seemed  to  him  a  fine 
thing  to  be  angry,  and  pay  her  out  for 
meddling ;  but  as  the  man  he  could  afford 
to  take  her  back  into  his  lordly  favour 
again.  Her  people  might  look  down  on 
him  as  a  collier,  but  he  was  earning  h%her 
wages  than  any  of  them,  and  could  hold 
up  his  head  with  the  best 

So  it  came  that  after  a  wild  week  he 
found  Sunday  afternoon  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands,  even  though  he  spent  it  playing 
cards  In  the  old  quarry.  But  he  was  too 
proud  to  seek  her  out  that  evening;  he 
would  wait  till  Monday. 

He  washed  himself  then  with  extra  care, 
threw  on  his  cap  with  jaunty  air,  and 
swaggered  off  towards  her  house. 

*'  Sarah,"  said  Albert,  appearing  on  Us 
return  from  school,  "  yo're  wanted." 

"  Wanted  t " 

A  dull  red  burnt  in  her  cheeks,  with 
hope  deferred  new-sprung. 

Albert  nodded. 

"  Outside,  an'  'e  gien  me  a  penny  to  say 
so." 

He  was  standing  in  the  dark  entry 
passage,  and  she  ran  into  his  arms.  So 
peace  was  made,  for  war  to  break  agaia 
ohe  was  sober,  careful,  and  steady;  his 
wild  ways,  while  she  loved  him,  jarred  and 
shook  her  moral  equilibrium,  till  she  knew 
not  where  to  turn.  He  would  boast  of  his 
powers  of  work,  his  successes  with  the 
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^b,  hit  readineis  to  dzink  or  ight  with 
any  man;  it  was  a  word  and  a  Uow  with 
jhimi  he  brmed. 

"Sarah  ISngle's  gotten  'enen  a  yoong 
ODxm/'  bat  what  heart-breakinga,  what 
Bearehing  iorrowi  had  ahe  taken  to  heneli 
alaol 

.  The  last  time  he  itayed  away  was  for 
(three  week%  and  only  once  did  she  catch 
light  ot  him.  Bedhig  home,  towards 
.eyenfog,  still  in  his  pit^thes,  die  saw 
him  retam  the  light  langh  of  a  slattern  at 
the  street  comer.  She  tamed,  harrying 
away  stricken,  with  downcast  head.  He 
was  killing  her  lore  bst,  she  felt,  and 
throoffh  the  long  years  of  wedlock  she 
looked,  seeing  hflorself  an  ill-nsed,  starring 
wife  while  he  rioted  with  his  boon 
ooimanions. 

When  he  waylaid  her  a  fsw  days  after- 
wards^  die  refosed  to  take  him  back. 
"Go  thy  ways,**  she  cried  hotly,  "tiieeand 
thy  drinUn' I " 

"Dost  mean  it,  Sarah  t^  he  asked. 
The  light  had  died  oat  of  his  eyes.  He 
had  come  prepared  to  nudce  some  sawifices 
for  her ;  eyen  prepared  to  sign  the  pledge 
for  six  months  and  keep  it.  He  was 
sick  at  heart  of  these  aniHN^itable  ways, 
frightened  secretly  at  the  strange  hold  the 
pablic-hoase  seemed  lately  to  haye  had 
OYttr  him.  Bat  of  this  she  knew  nothing. 
The  neighboars'  sneers,  her  molhei's 
forebodings,  eyen  her  own  loye,  embittered 
the  reproaches  die  cast  at  him. 

"  Happen  thee'st  takken  oop  wi'  another 
chapt"  he  asked  in  dangeroody  qaiet 
tones. 

She  knew  herself  to  be  nnacceptable 
to  most  men,  and  the  thoaght  that  he, 
the  fayoarite  with  all  women,  was  jeering 
at  her,  flared  oyer  her  seal  like  molten 
iron. 

"  Ay,  if  I  am,  it  shall  noan  be  a  Uack 
dranken  good-for-nowt  1 "  barst  from  her 
farioas  lips. 

'*  Then  go  and  take  him,"  he  answered 
with  a  corse,  breaking  away. 
^  So  at  last  she  was  free,  and  the  fatare 
lay  utterly  blank  and  dreary  before  her. 
What  was  her  life — ^what  coald  it  be — 
withoat  him)  His  cheery  ydce  and 
early  hair,  the  stroDg,  broad  shoalders, 
the  easy  good-natnre  and  open-handedneis, 
each  and  all  seemed  to  tear  chasms  in 
her  heart. 

Half  that  night  Ben  roamed  about  in 
farioas  jealoasy.  That  Sarah,  his  lass, 
who  had  shown  herself  dainty  and  delicate 
beyond  his  experience  pf  women,  should 


haye  taken  another  loyer,  maddened  him 
beyond  control  He  was  like  a  demon  at 
work  next  day,  corsed  and  swore  at  his 
trammer  for  not  being  quick  enough,  and 
at  the  deputy  for  stopping  his  holmg  at  a 
dangerous  point.  But  when  he  came  back 
Ida  mood  had  lowered  into  sullan  silence. 
He  came  of  generations  of  collier  Uood 
on  his  moth^s  dde,  and  to  her  kin  he 
had  clung  proudly;  his  father  was  an 
artisau,  and  from  1dm  came  his  impulse 
now. 

It  was  past  f oar  when  he  roused  lumself 
from  brooding  in  his  comttr,  and,  still  un- 
washed, took  his  way  up  to  the  room  he 
and  Jim  and  the  two  younger  boys  shared. 
Parker's  works  were  not  loose  till  half- 
past  fiyei  but  without  leaye  asked  he 
broke  oprai  Jim's  box,  threw  out  the  few 
things,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  pbtol 
he  mew  lay  at  Uie  bottom. 

The  coUtar  does  not  play  with  firearms; 
to  him  who  uses  dynamite  they  are  mere 
toys.  But  the  young  workman  loncs  for 
a  reydyer  eyen  more  than  for  a  watch,  and 
here  was  Jim's. 

*'  Sarah,"  add  Albert,  appearing  on  his 
return  from  school,  "yo're  wanted." 

"  Wanted!  "  looking  hastily  up  from  the 
teiqpot^  and  q^lashing  h«nielf  wiUi  the  hot 
water. 

"An'  ye^U  just  finish  cutting  t'  bread 
afore  ye  go,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Tingle's 
monotonous  complabt;  "the  gell's  daft, 
I  redom,  flyins  out  eyury  minute.  Beach 
me  t' jug,  Sarah,  and  glye  Albert  his  piece; 
the  poor  child's  clemmed." 

To  Bos,  eyery  second  was  an  hour's 
insult  In  some  undefined  way,  he  had 
fanded  coming  here  prepared  for  the  last 
extremity  would  somehow  brins  about  the 
reconciliation  which,  in  his  foolish,  heated 
brab,  he  still  longed  lor.  Bat  here  he  was, 
and  writing,  whUe  she  would  not  come. 
His  riyal  must  be  there  1  Then  he  would 
shoot  hun  like  a  dog.  Tea,  him  first,  and 
her  too  I  He  denched  his  strong  teeth  so 
fast  that  it  was  pain  to  open  them  again ; 
he  would  giye  her  till  he  could  count 
twenty. 

"  One,  two,  three,"  the  numbers  seemed 
treading  on  each  other.  "Thirteen,  four- 
teeu,  fifteen,"  he  pulled  out  the  pistol  to  be 
ready.  In  the  exdtement  of  the  moment 
hb  was  counting  doud,  and  at  "nineteen," 
Sarah  stood  m  the  dark  entry.  Each 
could  but  just  see  each  other  by  the  light 
at  dther  end. 

Whether  she  screamed  fin^  or  he  fired, 
no  one  knows;  but  she  screamed  again, 
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one  ahriek  of  BhriekB  1  There  wm  a  second 
shot,  and  as  all  rushed  to  the  place,  a  thirdi 
as  Benj/  leant  np  on  both  arms  to  pat 
himself  this  time  truly  out  of  his  ndserable 
agony. 

"  Sarah  Tingle's  sweet'art's  shotten  'im- 
self  an  'er  tool"  And  this  time  again, 
Bumonr  did  not  lie. 


ANONYMITY. 


What  is  Interesting,  or  powerful,  or 
humorous,  or  pathetic,  will  commend 
itself  to  those  who  are  capable  of  jadging, 
whoever  may  haye  said  or  written  ik  But 
this  fact  does  not  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
anonymity.  There  are  things  which  are 
matters  of  opinion.  If  we  do  not  know 
by  whom  the  opinion  is  expressed  how 
can  we  gauge  its  worth  t  Then  some  men 
have  special  sources  of  information.  We 
may  easUy  attach  too  much  weight  to  such 
circumstances.  We  should  be  saved  from 
many  snares  if  we  had  the  courage  to 
decide  upon  general  considerations  of 
probability  and  the  balance  of  evidence 
mstead  of  slavishly  submitting  to  the 
judgement  of  ^experts.  Even  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  anonvmity  Is  not  so  much  out  of 
court  as  might  be  supposed.  What  does 
it  matter  who  compiled  the  multiplication 
tobleY  The  student  in  "Punch"  asked 
his  teacher  as  to  Euclid's  character  for 
veracity;  being  told  that  no  doubt  it  stood 
high,  he  proposed  to  take  his  conclusions 
for  granted,  and  so  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  working  out  the  problems. 

The  truth  of  a  story  is  not  to  be  decided 
upon  only  according  to  the  character  of 
the  narrator.  There  are  some  things  we 
should  believe,  whoever  stated  them ;  there 
are  those  we  should  receive  only  at  tiie 
mouth  of  a  few  trusted  souls;  there  are 
others  we  should  not  believe,  whoever 
affirmed  them.  If  all  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  State  and  the  whole  bench 
of  Bishops,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  Ooort  of 
Common  Oouncil,  were  to  take  their 
solemn  affidavit  that  the  statue  of  Charles 
the  Firsts  from  Oharing  Cross,  was  trotting 
merrily  up  the  Strand,  a  man  in  his  sound 
senses  would  not  credit  that  affidavit  and 
go  out  to  see.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
raise  the  thedogical  question,  and  bring  in 
Bible  miracles;  those  miracles  had  pre- 
liminaries, and  surroundbgs,  and  purposes 
wanting  in  this  case.    Belaters  of  super- 


natural experiences  are  not  all  wilfully 
insincere,  but  tiiey  are  very  untrustworthy. 
The  belief  that  tfie  grand  order  of  nature 
has  been  disturbed  on  account  of  their 
little  twopenny-halfpenny  affairs  indicatea 
a  screw  loose  somewhere ;  politeness  would 
prevent  our  contradicting,  and  we  might 
even  seek  to  conciliate  the  ghost-seer  by  a 
sickly  smile,  but  beyond  that  we  oouU  not 
go.  Tiiere  are  stories  that  keep  dear  of 
the  supernatural,  yet  are  so  full  of  incon- 
sistendes  and  improbabilities  tlial,  aa 
Hamlet  says  of  the  body  of  Foloniua,  thqr 
can  be  nosed. 

Newspaper  correspondents  are  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  a  great  deal  of  Indig- 
nation at  what  they  call  anonymous 
slander.  MosUy  the  name  of  the  accuser 
is  not  at  all  required.  The  charge,  perhi^N^ 
contains  an  extract  from  a  popular  new 
book,  side  by  side  with  a  cIomIv  corre- 
sponding passage  from  an  obscure  old  book. 
Are  the  extracts  correctly  riven  t  Can 
the  coincidence  be  legitimately  accounted 
for  t  These  are  the  questions  for  the  in- 
criminated author.  Noakes,  or  Stoakes,  or 
Siiles  may  have  written  the  letter — ^who 
cares  which  9  Or  it  may  be  that  a  certain 
politician's  speech  to-day  in  the  north  of 
England  Is  compared  with  his  speech 
yesterday  In  the  south,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  do  not  agree.  Nothing  rests 
upon  the  personality  of  the  writer;  the 
reports  of  the  speeches  are  open  to  alL 
The  complaints  of  anonymity  generally 
come  of  annoyance,  because  Uie  criticfaed 
man  cannot  indulge  in  personsllties ;  re- 
torts which  would  not  touch  the  merlta  of 
the  case.  If  a  man  has  got  a  satisfactory 
explanation  he  supplies  it,  and  is,  it  may 
be,  thankful  to  tiie  correspondent  who 
has  given  him  the  opportunity. 

The  argument  for  signed  leaders  In  the 
newspapers  Is  that  It  would  do  away  with 
the  exaggerated  importance  nowattadied  to 
artides  which,  it  is  said,  express  nobody's 
opinion  but  the  writer'?,  and  sometimes 
not  even  his.  But  if  we  are  men  of 
intelligence  we  hear  what  the  newspapers 
have  to  say  and  judge  for  oursdves. 

The  liet  of  authors  in  the  prospectuses 
of  new  magsztnes  has  attained  a  portentous 
length.  Everybody  we  know  is  gdng  to 
contribute,  and  almost  everybody  that  we 
do  not.  There  are  high-sounding,  double 
names,  like  those  of  fashionable  physicians, 
names  we  have  never  heard  of,  but  we 
don't  like  to  say  so  for  fear  of  revealing 
our  ignorance.  Men  with  such  names 
ought  to  be  greiat.    As  to  the  writers  who 
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are  known,  the  editor  says  to  them,  "  I 
only  want  your  nune ;  giye  me  anything 
yon  have  by  yon."  Oat  of  aome  dusty 
receptaele  comes  the  manuscript  that 
suffices  to  carry  the  name  with  H,  some- 
thing that  the  illustrious  author  threw 
off  beibre  his  greatness  dawned,  whidi 
has  been  in  its  time  returned  with  com- 
pliments by  half-a-dozen  editors.  The 
most  readable  part  of  the  new  yenture  is 
often  that  which  is  anonymous.  Here,  it 
is  possible,  will  be  found  flashes  of  humour 
and  gems  of  thought;  afterwards,  when 
these  chance  to  come  to  our  mind,  we 
attribute  them  to  one  of  the  popular 
authors. 

Many  writers  hare  a  style  pronounced 
enough  to  make  a  signature  supeifluous. 
To  haye  signed  an  artide  "Thomas  Oarlyle'' 
would  have  been  like  putting  beneath  a 
representation  of  the  animal  the  inscription 
"  This  is  a  horae,"  or  "  This  is  a  dog."  In 
the  ea^ly  days  of  "  Punch,"  Thackeray  and 
Douglas  Jeirold  no  more  wanted  a  dis- 
tingmshing  mark  than  Kenny  Meadows  or 
John  Leech ;  the  source  of  t^e  article  was 
as  unmistakeabla  as  that  of  the  cartoon. 
The  style  of  the  leading  speakers  in  a 
Parliamentary  debate  asserts  itself  so 
stronply  that  if  we  begin  to  read  in  the 
middk  of  a  speech  we  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  its  be^nine  to  know  who  unfolds 
the  argument  or  hurls  the  defiance. 

Anonymity  gives  a  chance  to  those  who 
have  a  name  to  make,  if  tliey  can.  Their 
contributions  are  not  marked  off  from  the 
celebrities  by  the  fact  that  they  have  an 
unfamiliar  dgnature.  Quality  will  assert 
itself  in  the  end,  and  anonymity  makes 
it  more  Imperatiye  that  quality  should  be 
maintained.  An  editor  has  no  occasion  to 
trouble  his  head  much  as  to  his  known 
contributors ;  if  they  choose  to  give  out 
occasionally  of  their  poorest — and  most  of 
them  do  choose — ^that  is  their  own  look- 
out.   The  others  depend  on  naked  merit. 

The  ballot  has  helped  to  teach  us  that 
there  is  nothing  necemrily  disgraceful  in 
anonymity.  A  yote  is  a  yote,  whoeyer 
giyes  it ;  one  yote  tells  upon  the  result  as 
much  as  another.  And  the  yote  may  be 
as  honest  as  though  giyen  in  the  light  of 
day.  But  there  may  be  something  most 
shamefiil  in  anonymity,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  anonymous  letter  in  which 
often  charges  are  made,  difficult  to  proye 
or  disprove,  those  which,  it  may  be  per- 
manently, poison  the  ndnd  of  the  person 
receiving  the  communication.  A  wise  man 
will  not  bum  such  a  letter,  he  will  put 


it  away  on  the  chance  of  convicting  the 
criminal,  but  he  will  endeavour  with  all 
his  might  to  steel  his  mind  against  its 
influence.  Anyway  he  will  be  safe  in 
concluding  that  the  writer  is  a  scoundrel 
to  whom  lying  is  second  nature.  It  is 
anonymity  in  this  form  that  creates  a 
prdudice  against  it  in  other  forms. 

Criticism,  whether  it  be  avowed  or 
anonymous,  will  have  no  power  to  bring 
into  contempt  anything  that  is  really 
great  A  man  can  write  Idmielf  down, 
other  men  can  at  most  delay  his  fame. 
We  arc  made  ridiculous  by  ourselves. 
'•The  Truthful  and  the  Beautiful,"  of 
whom  Thackeray  speaks  in  one  of  his 
burlesque  novels,  are  faithful  to  their 
followers.  It  is  when  we  depart  from 
them  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  contempt. 
We  have  more  to  gain  tium  to  lose  from 
the  sharpest  criticism.  If  the  veil  of 
anonymity  gives  the  critics  confidence  in 
flaying  us  aJive,  by  all  means  let  them 
retain  it. 
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The  entrance  into  Gtothenburffin  winter 
is  apt  at  times  to  be  startUnff.  The  ice  of 
the  Gotha  river  forms  rapidly,  and  unless 
the  cutters  from  the  port  are  constantly  at 
work,  it  would  soon  suspend  navigation  to 
and  from  this  very  important  town.  It  is 
a  broad  mouth.  tUs  of  the  Gotha,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the  river 
ends  and  the  Nortti  Sea  begins.  The  ice 
stretches  for  miles.  Islets  bestud  it — 
rocky  little  mounds,  cold  wliite  in  their 
mantles  of  snow,  and  for  tibe  most  part 
free  from  houses.  Tiie  passage  of  the 
river  is  marked  by  dim  fir  posts  sunk  in 
the  water.  But  the  ice  often  packs,  snaps 
these  indicators,  and  carries  them  away 
with  the  flow  of  the  tide.  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  perils  of  the  Gotha  mouth  in 
winter.  The  captains  of  the  merchant 
vessels  here  often  have  thefr  hearts  in  thefr 
mouths. 

*'That  was  a  narrow  thing,  between 
ourselves,"  said  the  master  of  one  sudi 
vessel  to  the  writer  the  other  day,  as  we 
were  crashing  through  the  ice  on  the  way 
towards  England.  ''One  of  those  sticb 
has  gone.  It  stood  on  a  rock  only  fifteen 
feet  below  water  at  half  tide.  We  draw 
twenty  feet^  and  it  is  lialf  tide  now.'' 

As  I  looked  about  at  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  the  Swedish  coast  line  within 
sight,  it  seemed  as  if  a  ship  might  have  a 
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▼ery  bad  time  here  on  a  winfeer'a  night, 
eyen  thongh  the  wind  lay  low.  I  agreed 
with  tiie  captain  that  we  were  well  through 
our  littte  teial.  Bat  he  was  too  busy  to 
trouble  himself  about  such  congratulations. 
We  were  by  no  means  yet  out  of  the  reach 
of  disaster  from  the  same  causes. 

Once  safely  in  Gothenburg  port,  one  is 
prone  to  adndre  this  Swedish  town  perhaps 
inordinately.  At  night  it  is  particularly 
gay,  with  its  tall  electric  lamp-posts  aU 
along  its  quays,  and  its  glow  of  electricity 
in  most  shop  windows.  The  Gothen- 
burgers  claim  that  they  are  one  of  the  best- 
lit  to?ms  in  Europe.  It  is  a  substantial 
Taunt ;  and  yet  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  it.  One  may  go  into  many 
houees,  and  many  flats  of  the  large  houses 
in  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  fail  to  find 
gas,  lamps,  or  candles  in  common  use. 
From  my  hotel  bedroom  window  I  looked 
across  the  street  into  three  shops — a 
saddler's,  a  gilder's,  and  a  confectioner's. 
In  none  of  these  shops  was  electricity 
wanting;  and  I  must  say  the  tarts  and 
bonbons  of  the  last-mentioned  merchant 
had  a  most  seductive  appearance  under  the 
searching  radiance. 

After  this  enterprise  of  Illumination,  one 
admires  the  exceeding  good  order,  width, 
and  i^mmetry  of  the  GoSienburg  thorough- 
fares. I  know  no  dty  to  equal  it  in  this 
respect — at  leasts  no  dty  of  its  size.  Its 
permeation  by  fine  broad  canals  is  a  /urther 
beautification  of  it.  To  be  sure,  in  winter 
these  are  likely  to  be  as  rigid  as  those  of 
the  Dutch  towns.  A  number  of  ^herring- 
boats  and  lesser  craft  are  caught  fast  hi 
the  ice,  and  vain  are  the  efforts  of  the  bi^- 
booted  Swedish  fishermen  to  break  their 
way  into  the  harbour.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  street  fifty  yards  wide,  wiA 
a  canal  in  its  midst,  having  solid  md 
seemly  granite  quays  and  bridges,  is  a 
rarity  in  our  own  land.  The  Gfothen- 
burgers  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fore- 
sight and  quite  remarkable  taste  with 
which  their  ancestors,  a  century  or  two 
ago,  designed  their  city. 

In  its  environs,  also,  Gothenburg  charms 
for  many  reasons.  Instead  of  fortifications 
it  is  semi-girdled  by  a  broad  canal,  with 
artificial  woodlands  and  gardens  open  to 
tibe  public  The  Nva  Alieen,  or  new 
avenue^  is  a  delightful  promenade.  In 
winter  It  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  cold,  because 
of  its  bracing  exposure.  But  even  Uien 
there  is  the  chance  of  sport  on  its  ice; 
and  after  aU,  the  dry  cold  of  the  Swedish 
winter  does  not  luurass  like  the  conven- 


tional sequence  of  frosts  and  thaws — ^with 
fogs  thrown  in  —  which  makes  up  an 
average  winter^ in  England.  Near  this 
pret^  promenade  is  the  market  square, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  somewhat 
picturesque  an  hour  or  two  ere  noon.  It 
strikes  one  as  odd  to  see  so  much  frozen 
milk.  Eggs,  too,  are  far  more  plentiful 
than  after  an  experience  of  Norway  in 
December  one  would  expect.  Perhaps^ 
however,  they  are  merchandise  laid  in  the 
autumn,  and  kept  "fresh"  after  the 
newest  methods,  or  tiiey  may  be  imported 
"winter"  eggs  from  England,  in  return 
for  the  eggs  and  butter  which — the  former 
in  summer  and  the  latter  all  the  year 
round — Sweden  sends  so  abundantiy  into 
London  and  Hull.  There  is,  however, 
more  dead  meat  in  this  Gothenbuig 
market  than  a  vegetarian  would  like  to 
see.  I  must  confess  that  the  sight  of  the 
stiff  carcases  of  the  frozen  pigs  and  sheep 
is  not  a  conspicuously  fasdnating  one,  even 
to  a  man  who  enjoys  a  pork  diop  and  a 
saddle  of  mutton  as  much  as  most  things. 
A  mile  or  two  farther  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Gothenburg  we  come  to  a  beau- 
tiful little  nook  of  woods  and  turf  and 
water,  called  Slottskogsparken.  It  is  a  kind 
of  Kensington  Palace  Gburdens.  Havfn|^ 
previously  taken  a  drive  farther  afield, 
md  tasted  on  tiie  palate  tiie  very  arid  more 
distant  surroundfaigs  of  Gothenburg  — 
granite  rocks  piled  about  with  a  proAuion 
worthy  of  Sutberlandshire — one  is  the  mor^ 
disposed  to  admire  this  little  sylvan  resort. 
In  summer  ot  course  It  offers  aU  Uie  lures  of 
open-air  concerts,  coffee  arbours,  and  such 
things,  with  wUdi  Sweden  and  Europe  in 

feneral  brkhten  the  season  of  long  days, 
(ut  it  is  wo  agreeable  enough  in  winter, 
when  the  trees  are  frosted,  £e  ponds  are 
swept  free  from  snow,  and  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  town  come  hither  with  their 
skates.  The  Swedes  mav  not  be  such  accom- 
plished skaters  as  their  half-brothers  of  Nor- 
way ;  but  they  are  fairly  deft.  Some  of  the 
Gothenburg  maidens  are  quite  dever  and 
graceful  enough  to  excite  warm  admiration. 
By  the  lake  side  is  a  convenient  caf^ 
where  Swedish  punch  and  other  fluids  may 
be  drunk,  and  where  for  a  few  pence  you 
may  sup  or  dine  like  a  bird  from  a  variety 
of  small  individual  dishes,  containing  flesh, 
cooked  and  uncooked,  and,  if  you  are  in 
luck,  also  some  of  the  very  excellent 
Cardamon  cheese  that  one  does  not  get 
elsewhere  than  in  Sweden.  When  the 
moon  is  up  Slottskogsparken  is  exceedingly 
animated,  and  the  tramway  from  the  town 
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brings  vintora  to  the  ice  by  the  soore. 
Bat  the  Swedes  are — in  winter — a  some- 
what stidd,  early-going  people,  and  it  is 
depressing  to  be  rang  ofif  the  ice  by  a  bell 
at  about  seven  o'clock.  Even  patriotic 
Gk>thenbargers,  acquainted  with  the  world 
outside  Sweden,  admit  wiUinsly  tliat  though 
their  town  is  beautifuli  publTc-siMted,  and 
rich,  it  is  rattier  dulf.  The  gaiety  of 
Stockholm,  they  say,  eclipses  it.  Bat  the 
seeond  city  in  Sweden  ought  not  to  bow 
to  such  an  admission,  especially  while  it 
is  about  twelve  hours'  distance  from  the 
capital  by  express  train,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  hours  by  a  slow  train. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  to  deduce  all 
this  prosperity  in  Gk)thenbnrg  from  the 
local  system  of  dispensing  spirituous  liquors 
to  the  public.  I  protest,  however,  that  I 
propose  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Gothen- 
tmi^s  situation  b  alone  enough  to  ensure 
It  a  considerable  future,  whettier  Sweden 
and  Norway  continue  to  run  in  harness 
together,  pulling  different  ways  now  and 
then  as  aU  the  world  knows,  or  whether 
the  Norwegian  independents  by-and-by  cut 
the  silken  ties  which  have  bound  them  to 
their  more  aristocratic  neighbours.  Gothen- 
burg is  not  the ,  immacmlate  town  tem- 
perance orators  would  like  to  proclaim  it. 
As  seaports  go,  it  can,  however,  stOI  less 
be  twitted  with  its  immorality  and  cor- 
roding thirst 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Gothenburgers 
do  not  all  drink  water.  There  are  quite 
enough  bottles  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
shop  irindows,  and  the  seafaring  men  who 
gather  about  the  quays  bear  the  well- 
known  tokens  of  mortals  to  whom  strong 
drinks  are  familiar  as  household  words. 
I  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  one  day 
for  a  short  distance  in  company  with  two 
Gcothenburg  young  men  of  the  artisau 
dasB  and  a  comely,  Madonna-faced  damsel, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  sister  of  the  one 
and  the  sweetheart  of  the  other.  They 
carried  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  solace  them 
on  the  way,  and  all  three  of  them  en- 
joyed it  1  suppose  it  was  a  quart  bottle, 
and  it  was  obviously  undiluted  with; water. 
Tet  in  an  hour  they  had  consumed  it,  and 
the  empty  bottle  had  been  thrown  through 
the  carriage  window.  I  make  no  inferences 
from  this  trivial  episode  of  local  life ;  but 
it  proves,  I  think,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
taste  for  strong  drink  in  Gothenburg  is 
hx  from  eradicated.  Of  course,  however, 
no  one  in  his  senses  imagines  that  the 
Oothenbui^  administrators  expected  to  do 
more  than  hamper  the  appetites  of  their 


fellow  -  citizens  in  this  parltealar ;  and 
herein  they  have  certainly  suoceeded.  Per- 
haps it  is  due  in  a  measure  te  the  Joeal 
licensing  system  that  the  Englidi  porter 
manufactory  here  does  so  wwL  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  due  only  to  the 
prevalent  love  of  English  things  in  Swedea 
It  somewhat  surpriMd  me  at  first  to  find 
two  English  novels  running  simultaneously 
in  two  of  the  daily  papers  of  ttie  plaee. 
No  doubt,  however,  it  is  an  affair  of 
political  economy.  We  take  Gothenburg^s 
—that  is,  Sweden's— butteri  and  it  accepts 
our  fiction  in  serid  form. 

The  customs  of  the  table  here  differ  from 
our  o?m,  as  micht  be  expected.  An  ordi- 
nary Swedish  dinner  is  not  a  very  lavish 
meal  in  the  size  and  abundance  combined 
of  its  dishes.  But  in  its  openhig  stage  it 
is  decidedlv  novel  There  is  a  sideboard 
covered  with  little  plates,  upon  which 
sardines,  raw  herrings,  liam  and  beef  slioes, 
pickles,  sausage,  cheesOi  and  other  thinm 
are  spread,  and  among  these  the  diner  is 
supposed  to  trifle  away  a  few  minutes. 
The  average  Swede,  to  whom  the] "  sm5^ 

rbord,"  or  bread  and  butter  table,  as  it 
called,  is  a  familiar  institution,  does 
entire  justice  to  it  He  goes  from  dish  to 
dish  impartially,  and  eats  what  appears  to 
be  a  hearty  meal  before  beginning  the 
solid  part  of  his  dinner.  Then  he  con- 
cludes with  a  glass  of  '^finkel,"  or  com 
brandy,  and  with  a  sigh  of  expectation 
seats  himself  for  the  soup.  Living  is  cheap 
in  Sweden.  A  discreet  person  may  always 
dine  and  sup  from  the  *<  smdrgasbord " 
alone,  for  which  he  would  be  charged  only 
three  or  four  pence. 

A  common  sight  in  Gothenburg  in  winter, 
just  before  the  heads  of  the  canals  get 
blocked  with  ice,  is  the  amassing  of  her- 
rings in  huge  numbers,  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  export  to  London,  and  also  to  the 
interior  of  Sweden.  Of  late  years  the 
catch  of  these  useful  fish  off  the  Swedish 
coasts  has  been  quite  small  Norway  does 
an  immensely  superior  trade  in  them. 
Bat  now  and  then  a'  good  time  comes, 
and  the  bustle  in  the  port  on  these  occa- 
sions is  highly  interestlnff.  The  fish  are 
hoisted  from  the  smacks  by  the  basketfcil 
and  packed  in  ice  with  great  expedition 
for  the  vessel  getting  up  steam  to  depart 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  Also, 
they  ere  shovelled  on  to  open  railway- 
trucks  one  after  the  other,  and  these 
saunter  off  to  the  towns  between  Gothen- 
burg and  Stockholm.  Terribly  slow  are 
the  goods  trains  which  convey  the  her- 
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riogs  and  other  meichandise.  They  take 
passengen  as  .well  ai  herriogs  at  a  rate  of 
little  more  than  ten  milea  an  honr. 

The  moyements  of  the  herring  in  the 
North  Sea  wonid  interest  the  Gothenborg 
fisherfolk  if  they  eonld  understand  bv 
what  role — if  any — they  were  regolated. 
NotUng  seems  more  specolative  than  the 
search  for  these  fi«h.  Sometimes  tens  of 
years  pass  without  a  good  herring  year. 
Then,  without  any  apparent  reason,  they 
come  in  multitudes.  From  the  year  1300 
to  1566  they  are  uM  to  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. During  the  next  two  centuries 
their  coming  and  gobg  was  extremely 
erratic  Then  the  year  1787  arrivedi 
which  enriched  the  merchants  of  tiiis  town 
famously.  Fifteen  hundred  million  fiah 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  then,  and 
"Gothenburg  something  resembled  Mel- 
bourne in  the  early  days  of  tiie  gold 
digging."  They  were  eaten,  and  salted, 
and  boUed  down  for  their  oil,  and  it  was 
devoutly  hoped  that  1787  was  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  good  years.  But  the 
herring  soon  showed  that  they  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  the  last  century  has 
been,  comparatively  speaking,  a  barren  one. 

Of  the  ice  needful, for  their  packing 
there  is,  of  course,  no  lack  here.  Lake 
Wener  itself  is  only  about  fifty  miles 
away,  and  the  Gk>tha,  between  Uie  lake 
and  the  sea,  if  not  wholly  frozen  across, 
has  hundreds  of  acres  of  its  course  covered 
with  ice  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  thick. 
The  winters  are  sometimes  pretty  hard 
here,  though  one  does  not  feel  the  severity 
very  much.  Certainly  there  is  never  any 
such  lack  of  fluid  at  Qothenburg  as  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  in 
January  we  water  is  all  so  fast  (Jiat  a 
baptbm  is  sometimes  accomplished  with 
beer  or  soup.  Not  are  the  dead  here 
necessarily  stacked  in  outhouses  during 
the  winter,  there  to  stay  unto  the  thaw 
of  spring  comes  and  ulows  the  grave- 
digger  to  attend  to  his  clients.  Swedish 
country  life  b  reputed  to  have  many  at- 
tractive features.  This  accumulation  of  the 
dead  villagers  above  ground  must,  however, 
be  one  of  its  unpleasant  characterisdcs. 

At  the  same  time  a  funeral  even  in 
Gothenburg  in  winter  seems  to  be  rather  a 
chilly  and  business-like  matter.  One  day, 
for  example,  I  met  a  hand-cart  on  sledge- 
runners  m  the  street  with  six  coffins  set 
on  it  lengthwise  and  crosswise  like  so  many 
packages.  Tliat  the  coffins  were  tenanted 
was  clear  by  the  effort  demanded  of  the 
two  men  who  had  to  push  the  sleigh  up  a 


steep  hill,  and  also  by  the  procession  oi 
mourners  after  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
advance  of  cremation  seems  partfcidarly 
desirable  for  the  cold  lands  of  Scandinavia. 

The  visitor  who  enters  Sweden  by 
GoAenburg  can  hardly  fail  to  be  favour- 
ably imprMsed  by  his  first  acquaintance 
with  King  Oscar's  realm.  The  Gothen- 
burgers  are  exceptionally  polite  to  strangers, 
well-informed,  and  agreeable.  Their  city 
is  a  worthy  vestibule  to  that  gayest  of  gav 
places  in  the  winter — Sweden's  capital 
Between  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  there 
is  a  healUiy  sort  of  rivalry.  Both  cities 
are  growing  very  fast  Stockholm  claims, 
with  reason,  to  be  much  more  beautiful 
and  entertsining  than  Gothenburg;  bat 
the  Gothenburgers  point  to  their  admir- 
able thoroughfares  and  street  canals,  and 
ask  if  Stockholm  can  rival  these. 

The  visitor,  however,  must  on  no 
account  journey  between  these  two  cities 
by  any  train  that  is  not  expren  in 
the  strongest  degree,  else  his  idea  of 
Sweden  may  be  much  chansed.  Hie 
villages  of  the  land  are  not  lovely  un- 
less their  situation  aids  them  very  much. 
Even  this,  in  winter,  may  be  put  out  of 
court,  for  the  many  little  lakes  which  lend 
a  charm  to  the  landscape  in  summer  are 
from  November  to  March  obliterated  under 
snow.  The  ordinary  wooden  cottage  of 
the  Swedish  peasant  is  as  plain  as  it  can 
be.  Even  the  sight  of  the  green  leaves  at 
the  window-sill  within  does  not  allure  the 
stranger.  The  housewife  may  be  devoted 
to  plants,  but  why,  as  a  set-off,  does  she 
countenance  a  dung-heap  at  her  front 
doort  It  is  nothing  in  excuse  that  the 
dung-heap,  like  everything  else  in  the 
open,  is  frozen  hard  as  a  rock.  ]^ing 
Frost  does  not  reign  despotically  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI.      IN   "THE    TIMES. 

So  the  village  was  disappointed  of  Its 
festival,  and  there  was  no  wed<Ung  bi 
Bryans  Church  the  next  day.  All  the 
preparations  were  stopped,  Mr.  Cantillon 
alone  could  have  told  how ;  for  the  labour 
of  this,  the  interviews,  the  attempts  at 
impossible  explanation,  the  sending  of 
telegrams,  the  writing  of  letters,  occupied 
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Urn  tfll  long  paBt  midnight  on  that 
Wednesday. 

Eren  he  did  not  know  till  afterwards 
how  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Nugent  and 
her  party  did  not  arriye  by  the  erening 
tndn.  This  seemed  like*  a  proyidentiid 
faiterferenoe,  for  he  felt  sure  that  his 
telegram  eonld  not  have  reached  her  before 
she  started  on  her  journey  to  Bryans. 
Later  he  knew  that  she  had  been  stopped 
at  Oxford  by  a  letter  from  Arthar,  written 
in  frantic  haste  and  sent  by  the  gnard  of 
the  np  train,  telling  her  in  the  barest 
and  hardest  langaage  that  he  had  at  last 
come  to  a  fnll  understanding  with  Poppy 
Latimer;  that,  knowing  all,  she  had  refused 
to  marry  him;  that  before  be  oould  possibly 
hear  from  his  mother,  especially  as  he  gaye 
no  address,  he  would  hare  married  Maggie 
Farrant  She  might  as  well  reconcile 
herself  to  this,  for  it  was  too  late  for  any 
change. 

Otto  Nugent  had  some  difficulty  in 
preyenting  his  mother  from  rushing  on  to 
Bryans  and  hearing  the  whole  truth  there, 
for  poor  Mrs.  Nugent  oould  hardly  bring 
herself  to  belleye  in  this  greatest  dis- 
appointment of  her  life. 

Geoffrey  Thome  had  gone  home,  that 
Wednesday  afternoon,  in  a  state  of 
passionate  though  silent  misery.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Maggie  had  told 
him,  amid  sobs  and  tears,  that  she  cared 
for  no  one  but  Arthur ;  and  yet  she  had 
not  ssid  that  she  would  not  marry  him, 
and  Geffrey  felt  that  the  matter  was  in 
her  hands ;  that  he  could  hardly  break  off 
with  her  at  the  last  moment  for  a  reason 
that  he  had  known  all  along.  But  he  was 
terribly  troubled,  knowing  at  last  that  he 
had  made  an  awful  mistake,  and  that  all 
the  loyalty  in  his  nature  could  not  ayert 
its  consequences.  He  oould  hardly,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  bear  the  sight  of 
tiliose  two  when  he  met  them  in  the  lane ; 
Poppy  so  calmly  happy,  Arthur  so  smart  and 
genuy  self-satisfied ;  with  the  remembrance 
of  Mage's  uncontrollable  tears,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  life's  unhappiness  before 
herself  and  him. 

He  went  again  to  the  yillage  in  the 
eyeningi  and  fortunately  met  Mr.  Can- 
tQlon  in  the  churchyard,  on  his  way  to 
Sutton  Bryans  to  see  him.  The  Bsctor, 
flushed  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  had 
a  confused  story  to  tell;  but  it  was  at 
least  clear  that  no  marriage  was  to  come 
off  between  CaptMu  Nugent  and  Miss 
Latimer ;  and  Geoffrey  was  suddenly  con- 
scious thtX  a  great  burden  was  lifted  from 


his  shoulders ;  that  he  could  stand  upright 
agahu 

"  And  you»  Gbofirey  t "  the  Sector  said 
to  him  breathlessly. 

Geoffrey  stood  still  and  said  nothing. 
Then,  though  the  moment  was  graye 
enough,  he  could  not  help  smiling  into  the 
anxious,  tfred  ejen  that  were  lift^  to  his. 

"  Oh,  it  wiU  be  aU  right,"  he  said.  <<  Til 
go  on  now  and  ask  her;  but  of  course  die 
will  say  no." 

Then  he  felt  and  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

•*  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  OantUlon, 
"why  did  you  eyer  do  it 9  I  told  you 
not    Didn't  I  tell  you  not  1 " 

••  Yes,  sir,  you  did.    But  you  know " 

"Of  course  I  know,"  the  Sector  cried 
impatiently.  "If  I  had  not  been  the 
most  foolish  person  in  the  world,  I  should 
haye  known  then;  and  I  should  neyer 
haye  permitted  it  for  a  moment — neyer, 
Geoffrey  1  There's  a  limit,  don't  you  see  f 
There  is  a  kind  of  sacrifice  which 
does.no  good  to  anybody,  and  hurts  one's 
self  to  death  sometimes.  It  is  a  form  of 
suicide.    Gome,  I'll  turn  back  with  you." 

As  Uiey  went  along  the  road  they  ex- 
changed a  few  hurried  words.  Geoffrey 
hardly  dared  ask  for  Miss  Latimer,  and 
Mr.  CantiUon  could  not  tell  him  much. 
His  kind  heart  bled  for  Poppy.  Though 
he  had  himself  felt  that  the  marriage  must 
absolutely  be  broken  off — at  least,  that  she 
must  not  be  left  in  ignorance — the  thought 
of  her  face  when  she  met  them  on  the 
terrace  gaye  him  the  keenest  pab.  She 
had  locked  herself  into  her  room,  and  not 
eyen  her  aunt  had  seen  her,  except  for  one 
moment^  following  her  hastily  into  the 
house. 

"Tell  them  that  all  is  oyer — to  stop 
eyerything,"  Poppy  had  said  in  the  coldest 
and  .most  strained  tone,  hardly  turning  as 
she  walked  upstairs. 

As  Mr.  Oantillon  and  Geoffrey  ap-^ 
proached  Church  Comer,  the  heayy  door 
flew  suddenly  open  and  the  oook  rushed 
out  into  the  road.  She  was  going  to  fsleh 
Miss  Thome,  she  said,  for  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Miss  Maggie  was  gone ; 
they  could  find  her  nowhere ;  she  hM  not 
been  in  for  hours ;  and  Mr.  Farrant  k^t 
calling  for  her,  and  was  so  angry  and  so 
impatient  that  they  could  do  nothfaig  with 
him. 

"  Go  to  my  house,  (Geoffrey,"  said  Mr. 
Oantillon.  "Wait  there  a  few  minutes. 
I  will  either  send  or  come  to  you." 

Gooffrey  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  look- 
ing up  at  the  windows.    Then  he  walked 
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dowly  roand  by  the  green  lane,  oroaied 
the  steps  into  the  garden,  and  made  hia 
way  to  the  spot  where  he  and  Maggie  had 
been  sitting  that  afternoon.  It  was  twi- 
light; all  was  green,  and  cool,  and  still. 
Standing  on  tne  path  below  that  grass 
bank,  Geffrey  conld  see  again  the  gfrVs 
figure  eroaohed  there,  shaken  by  sobs,  nn- 
eonsolable,  taming  angrily  away  from  the 
poor  and  sad  attempts  at  comiort  whioh 
were  all  he  had  to  offer  her.  Jast  above 
was  an  old  apple-tree,  and  half  hidden  in 
the  moss  at  its  roots  sometliing  white 
glimmered.  With  one  knee  on  the  bank, 
Geoffrey  stretched  ont  his  hand  to  it ;  it 
was  Ml  envelope  directed  to  Maggie,  and 
on  the  clean  side  were  written  a  few  words 
in  pencil  Eyes  less  keen  than  Geoffrey's 
coald  hardly  have  read  them  in  the  failing 
Ught 

**  Good-bye,  grandfather.  Arthnr  is  gone 
to  tellPoppy,  and  it  will  all  be  settled  soon. 
Ton  will  know  I  am  safe  with  him.  My 
heart  was  being  broken.  Ton  will  be 
angry,  but  some  day  you  most  forgive  me, 
for  I  could  not  marry  that  man. — Your 
little  girl,  «  Maqoib." 

Geoffrey  flushed  and  set  his  teeth  as  he 
read  the.  scrawled  lines,  the  evidence  of 
Us  freedom.  The  last  words  seemed 
punishment  enough  for  having  read  what 
did  not  belong  to  him. 

"  Will  that  scoundrel  marry  her  9 "  he 
muttered. 

He  strode  up  tlie  garden,  along  the 
lawn,  up  the  steps  to  the  parlour  window, 
for  he  conld  not  go  away  to  Mr.  Cuitillon's 
house  with  that  paper  in  his  hand.  Look- 
ing into  the  fire-lit  room,  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Oantillon  was  kneeling  on  \he  floor, 
supporting  Mr.  Farranf  s  white  head.  The 
servants  were  hurrying  in  and  out.  The 
old  man's  face  looked  like  death,  Geoffrey 
thought,  as  he  forced  the  window  open 
and  stepped  in.  The  Bector  and  the 
maids  stcurted  and  stared,  they  thought  it 
was  Maggie;  but  though  this  was  only 
another  stroke,  not  yet  death,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  grandfather  would  ever 
welcome  back  his  little  giri  through  the 
old  window  agaia 

During  the  next  few  days,  one  would 
have  thought  that  Poppy's  old  home  was 
uninhabited.  No  one  drove  or  walked 
out,  no  one  even  went  into  the  garden. 
No  visitors  came ;  the  sudden  catastrophe 
at  Bryans  amazed  and  frightened  the 
county  much  more  than  any  illneas  or 


death  would  have  done,  and  made  every- 
body, even  the  most  eager  gossips,  quite 
sure  that  the  only  kind  thing  to  do  was  to 
keep  away.  Only  the  Bector  came  every 
evening,  bringing  all  the  comfort  he  conld 
to  poor  Fann^  jEiatimer,  spending  hoona 
with  her  in  the  silent  rooms  downBtaim. 
She  told  him  with  tears  that  "Pofipj  waa 
like  a  stone.  She  came  down  to  meals, 
behaved  with  outward  calmness,  talked  a 
little  about  the  weather.  Afterwards  she 
would  stand  dreamily  about  Ux  a  fisw 
minutes,  take  up  a  book  and  lay  it  down 
M;ain,  look  vaguely  out  of  the  windows. 
Ten  minutes  would  not  pass  before  she 
would  open  the  door,  go  out  sHently 
and  quickly,  and  in  another  few  seoondiB 
her  aunt  would  hear  her  sitting-room 
door  in  the  upper  gallery  open  and  dmt 
There  she  spent  her  time  alone,  for  Wmb 
Fanny  Latimer  had  not  courage  or  eon- 
science  enough  to  follow  her. 

"  And  that  girl's  picture  on  the  wall ! 
It  is  there  stilL  She  lias  not  moved  it.  I 
looked  in  one  day,"  murmured  Fanny. 

*' Porphyria  is  great  enough  to  make 
some  allowance  for  that  girl,  as  you  call 
her,"  said  the  Bector,  smiling. 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Henry  1  She  cared 
about  that  wretched  man.  She  is  not  a 
saint — not  quite  one  of  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  you  know.  Besides,  the  ingrati- 
tude —  but  don't  let  me  talk  about  it, 
dear." 

''I  only  wish  I  knew,"  sighed  the 
Bector. 

Some  part  of  his  cloud  of  anxiety 
seemed  to  lift  a  few  days  later,  when  one 
morning  he  saw  in  *'The  l^ea"  the 
marriage  of  Atthur  Nugent  and  Margaret 
Farrant.  He  suspected,  and  rightly,  that 
this  had  taken  place  at  a  registrar's  ofiice ; 
but  so  far  as  it  went  he  found  It  a  certain 
relief,  and  promised  himself  one  of  these 
days,  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  Bryans  and 
find  them,  to  marry  them  religionsly. 

There  was  no  keeping  "The  l^mes" 
from  Poppy,  for  she  rei^l  It  every  day. 
She  made  no  remark  to  her  aunt,  but  took 
the  paper  upstairs  to  her  room' and  Iwpt  it 
there.  She  sat  on  her  lai^e  sola  by  the 
window,  a  sweet  air  blowing  in  with  the 
scent  of  May,  a  world  outskle  ba^ed  in 
soft,  still  sunshine.  On  a  little  taUe 
before  her  the  sheet  lay  spread  out^  and 
from  the  opposite  wall  M^^ie's  face,  with 
all  the  deUoacy  that  Qeo&ey  Thome  had 
given  her,  looked  down  at  the  rich  and 
fortunate  woman  whose  life  she  had  helped 
to  spoil 
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Ae  Poppy  Bftt  iherei  somebody  knocked 
gendy  at  the  door. 

«  Come  in/'  she  said  indifferenUy ;  and 
Mrs.  Arch  stepped  Jn  and  dosed  it  behind 
her. 

Looking  at  her  mistress,  the  good 
woman's  face  expressed  a  tenderness  for 
which  no  one  woold  have  given  her  credit. 
To  her,  at  least,  Poppy's  release  from  a 
marriage  wittt  Arthnr  Nograt  was  a  matter 
of  omodzed  joy.  Her  yoong  lady  woold 
come  to  horeelf  some  day,  she  thoaght^ 
and  assured  Miss  Latimer ;  then  she  woald 
be  able  to  rejoice  in  her  escape,  though  now 
the  shock  had  almost  been  too  mnehfor  her. 
Arch's  own  conscience  was  tolerably  clear, 
she  had  done  her  best,  she  could  not  have 
done  more  agdnst  the  wish  of  Poppy's 
own  relations;  bat  now  she  felt  victorious. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,''  said  Mrs.  Arch, 
"  would  you  speiJc  to  Miss  Thome  t  She 
did  not  wish  to  see  Miss -Frances,  so  she 
came  ttra^hl  to  me.  She  told  me  it  was 
a  matter  erf  great  importance." 

Arch  pauMd,  lookhg  at  her  mistress. 
For  a  moment  Poppy  seemed  hardly  able 
to  answer.  It  was  the  first  touch  of  the 
outer  world,  the  first  voice  from  the 
vQlMe^  the  first  reminder  that  anytiliing 
in  lire  could  be  of  any  interest  ezoept  her 
own  h<q>eless  shipwreck,  that  had  reached 
her  since  that  day.  Nobody  had  seen 
her,  nobody  had  told  her  anythfeg,  and 
certafaily  she  had  asked  notUng,  till  in 
the  printed  page  lying  before  her  she  had 
read  the  end  of  the  story. 

What  could  Lucy  Thome  want)  At 
first  Poppy  almost  said  that  she  could  not 
possibly  see  anv  one;  but  then  her  con- 
science rebdledf,  and  the  old  habit  of 
listening  readOy  to  all  appeals  from  the 
village  rose  up  and  asserted  itsell 

'I  les,  Arch.  Ask  Miss  Thome  to  come 
here,"  said  Poppy. 

She  folded  the  paper  hastGhr,  and  threw 
it  Into  a  comer.  When  Lucy  Thome 
came  into  the  room,  she  went  forward 
calndy  to  meet  her,  holding  out  her  himd. 

Lucy  was  flashed,  and  her  dark  eyes 
were  very  bright.  She  locdred  almost 
handsome,  and  had  also  an  air  of  desperate 
decisioB  about  her  square-set  moutfi,  which 
suggested  riding  up  to  a  very  awkward 
fence  or  an  unusually  high  gate.  Her 
face,  full  of  animation  and  excitement,  as 
well  ae  doggedness,  was  an  t)dd  contrast 
to  Miss  Latimer's,  Poppy's  pale  quietness 
had  somethfaig  unnatural  in  it^  and  did 
not  hide  any  marks  of  the  storm.  With  a 
kind  of  astonished  pity,  Jiuoy  thought  that 


lOss  Latimer  looked  ten  years  older.  The 
sadness  which  had  once  lingered  un- 
reasonably about  her  mouth  had  settled 
itself  there,  and  the  eyes  that  used  to  be 
so  sweet  were  cold  and  indi£ferent  now. 

'*Gan  she  care  for  that  man  still  t" 
thought  Lucy.  But  if  she  believed  it  she 
was  wrong. 

Poppy's  pain  was  that  of  absolute  lone- 
liness, and  of  realising  the  almost  unthink- 
able trath  that  this  loneliness  had  lasted 
for  months  and  months,  all  the  whQe  she 
thought  herself  so  happy.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  Arthur  had  never  loved  her,  as 
that  the  Arthur  she  loved  had  never 
existed  at  all ;  that  her  aunt  had  consented 
to  deceive  her ;  that  her  friends  had  been 
false  to  her — ^Maggie,  the  girl  for  whom 
she  had  done  so  much,  famst  of  all.  If 
the  Rector  had  been  trae,  she  hardly 
realised  it  and  could  not  speak  to  him; 
he  belonged  too  completely  to  her  aunt ; 
he  would  not  understand,  and,  besides 
tUs,  Poppy  had  no  wish  to  complain.  She 
felt  tMtit  as  if  she  was  dead,  or  else  that 
life  till  now  had  been  a  drMun,  all  that 
she  trasted  fdling  her.  No  one  had  loved 
her,  it  seemed;  none  of  those  whom  she 
had  loved  oared  whether  she  was  happy 
or  miserable,  so  long  as  she  carried  out 
their  plans  for  family  advantage,  Ibr  the 
disposal  of  her  fortune.  She  was  not 
exactly  angry,  least  of  all  with  Arthur. 
He,  at  any  rate,  had  done  her  the  service 
of  breaking  the  rotten  gilded  chain  that 
she  took  for  gold. 

<'  Will  you  sit  down.  Miss  Thome— is 
there  anything  I  can  do?"  asked  the 
Lady  of  the  Manor  in  her  gentle  voice. 

Lucy  .hesitated.  Now  diat  shejound 
herself  in  Miss  Latimer's  presence,  speak- 
ing became  very  difficult 

*'  Well,  Miss  Latimer,"  she  began,  and 
then,  like  many  plafai-spoken,  rough- 
mannered  people  when  they  are  rather 
embarrassed,  she  burst  forth  and  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  had  meant  to 
say.  ^I  suppose  you  .know  that  Maggie 
Farraiit  is  married  t " 

Poppy  bent  her  head  wittout  lodUng  up. 

**  As  for  me,  Fm  glad  of  it,"  said  Lucy. 
''  My  father  is  very  angry,  but  of  coarse 
I  tUnk  first  of  Geofiiroy,  and  I  always 
knew  that  she  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
him.  That  engagement  was  a  mistake 
froiA  the  beginning,  and  C^off  knew  it 
himself  about  as  soon  as  he  had  done  it. 
Bat  he  would  have  done  a  gocNl  deal  more 
than  that  for  you,  Sfiss  Latimer." 

This  brought  a  sudden  wave  of  colour 
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into  Poppy's  pale  cheeks,  and  a  light  into 
her  eyes. 

"What   can   yon    meant"    she   said 
haughtily.    *'  I,  nerer  asked  yonr  brother 

to— to "" 

'*No,  of  oonrse  yon  nerer  asked  him. 
Bat  yon  lUced  the  idea,  didn't  yon  t  Yon 
thought  it  a  nice  arrangement.  Bat  if 
yon  had  Imown  much  atont  Geoffrey — as 
much  as  he  fanded  yon  did — ^yon  wonld 
at  least  have  known  that  snch  a  match 
coidd  not  be  a  lore  match.  I  don't  care 
to  liaye  him  misunderstood  any  longer, 
though  to  be  sure  I  didn't  come  here  to 
tell  you  thisi  but  Oeofbey  proposed  to 
Maggie  Farrant  because  it  seemed  the  best 
way  of  stopping  the  talk  of  the  Tillage  [ 
and  I  suppose  it  did  for  the  tima  Now 
do  you  understand  t  It  sounds  like  non- 
sense to  say  that  a  man  would  give  his 
life  to  saye  you  from  a  scratch  on  your 
little  finger,  or  even  from  a  breath  of 
annoying  soesip  —  but  that's  what  Geoff 
meant  to  do  for  you.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  he  would  hare  done  it  at  any  time  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  Miss  Latimer." 

Poppy  sat  looking  on  the  floor,  her  head 
bent  down,  her  colour  still  buining.  At 
last  she  said  in  a  low,  stifled  voice  : 

"  All  my  Mends  diowed  their  kindness 
in  the  same  way. .  It  would  have  been 
better  for  me  to  know  the  village  gossip 
after  all" 

"But  he  only  half  believed  it,"  Lucy 
answered  warmly.    "And  could  he  tell 

you  t    And  how  could  he Well,  we 

all  make  mistakes.    Ton  say  that  now, 
but  I  doubt  if  you  would  have  said  it  then/' 
"  You  came  here  to  tell  me  something, 
else,  I  think,"  said  Poppy  quietly. 

"Yes.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Farrant  recovered  his  consciousness  last 
night  He  is  very  weak,  but  quite  himself. 
He  bows  now  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened. He  saw  the  paper  this  morning — 
tiiey  let  him  have  it  before  I  came  down. 
Wdl,"  Lucy  went  on  with  a  short  laugh, 
"he  is  going  to  show  Maegie  what  he 
thhiks  of  her.  He  lias  telegraphed  to 
Oxford  for  his  lawyer.  He  is  going  to  alter 
his  will,  and  cut  her  off  with  a  shming." 

Poppy  sat  still  in  tiie  same  attitude, 
saying  nothing. 

"  ^arve  her  right,  I  said  at  first,  and  him 
too.    Life  won't  be  quite  so  pleasant  for 


either  of  them.  However,  after  a  few 
minutes  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  girl, 
and  to  wonder  if  something  couldn't  be 
done,  because,  after  all,  he  nas  no  other 
relations,  and  he  will  only  leave  the  money 
to  some  rubUsUng  charities  tiiat  don't 
want  it  And  so  I  thought  of  you." 
"  Why  did  you  think  of  mel " 
"Because,  don't  you  see,  von  are  the 
only  person  who  can  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  will  as  it  is.  I  don't  think  the  poor 
old  man  will  live  long — ^the  next  stroke  is 
sure  to  finish  him — and  we  know  tiiBi  in 
his  heart  he  loves  the  girL  He  may  be 
sorry  by-and-by  for  havmgdone  this,  when 

Eirhaps  it  may  be  too  late  to  alter  again. 
e  wants  to  do  it  for  your  sake  as  much 
as  Geoffrey's — a  sort  of  revenge  for  both  of 
you.  I'm  quite  sure  Geoffrey  would  be 
sorry — but  ne  is  not  here — ^and  besides, 
poor  old  Farrant  thlnksaU  the  world  of  you." 

"  What  could  I  do  t " 

"You  could  come  back  with  mo  now, 
before  the  lawyer  gets  here,  and  tell  him 
that  you  forgive  Maggie,  and  ask  him  to 
forgive  her  for  your  sake." 

A  strange  tenderness  had  found  its  way 
into  Lucy's  voice  and  eyes.  Over  Poppy 
there  seemed  to  fall  a  doud  of  even  deeper 
sadness. 

"But  if  I  don't  1"  she  murmured  to 
herseli 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  gazed  at  the  wsll  above  Lucy's  head. 

"  Where  fs  your  brother.  Miss  Thomet" 
she  said  indifferently. 

"  He  went  to  London  yesterday.  He  is 
going  abroad  at  onca  I  don't  quite  know 
where." 

Poppy  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  silent  for 'two  or 
three  minutes,  looking  down  the  avenue. 
Lucy  sat  stsring  anxiously  at  the  graceful, 
weary  figure,  the  delicate  lines  of  head 
and  neck,  the  thick  hair  shining  gold  in 
the  sua    At  last  Poppy  turned  round 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said. 

But  tiie  victory  was  of  no  use  to  any- 
body but  herself.  For  when  they  reached 
Church  Comer  the  old  man  lay  dead,  his 
wUl  unaltered,  his  anger  changed  into  peace. 

Poppy  went  back  alone  through  the 
wood,  where  the  nightingales  were  singing, 
found.  Aunt  Fanny  in  the  garden  and 
kissed  her. 
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A  TAUANT  IGNORANCE. 
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CHAFTZR  IX. 

"  Qdite  a  preMnUble  fellow  1" 
There  wm  aa  nniuiul  ting  ol  excite- 
uent  in  Mn.  Ranuyiie'e  voice,  and  the 
tuomption  of  playfalaew  in  the  maternal 
pride  of  her  speech  wu  even  mote  than  com- 
monljr  forced  and  unreal  It  wu  aboat  ten 
o'elou  in  the  evening,  and  ehe  wu  itand- 
Ing  In  the  middle  of  her  own  drawing- 
loom,  looking  up  into  JoUan'a  face,  a*  he 
•tood  before  her,  having  j<ut  come  into 
the  room,  imiling  back  at  her  with  a 
certain  tonch  of  excitement  abont  his 
appearance  alio.  He  was  in  evening 
dieii;  he  had  evidently  bestowed  par- 
ticular pidni  upon  hii  attire,  and  the 
flower  in  hie  battonhole  was  an  excep- 
tionally d^ty  one, 

Mra  Bomayne  was  also  In  evening 
dreii^  and  In  evening  dress  of  the  moat 
elaborate  deierfpti(m.  From  the  p<^t  of 
view  of  the  bsUon  of  the  day,  her  appear- 
ance was  abidntely  perfect ;  no  detail, 
from  tlia  arrangement  of  her  hair  to  the 
point  of  the  dlk  ahoe  just  vMble  beneath  her 
skirt,  had  been  ne|^cted ;  everything  was 
in  good  taata  and  in  the  height  of  faanion, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  heightened 
by  the  backgroond  afforded  by  the  quiet 
little  drawing-room  with  Its  softly  shaded 
lamps,  was  aunost  staitllDg  In  Its  sugges- 
tion of  luxury  and  refinement.  The  fashion 
of  the  moment  wu  pecoUarly  becoming  to 
Mn,  Bomayne,  and  evening  dress,  with 
its  arUficiuUee  and  Its  conventionalities, 
always  enhanced  her  good  points,  stricUy 
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conventional  as  they  were.  With  tliat  light 
of  exeitement  on  her  face,  and  a  certain 
snggesUon  about  her  of  verve  and  vivacity, 
she  looked  almost  charming  enough  to 
jostify  the  boyish  exclamations  of  exag- 
gerated admiration  Into  which  Julian  iuM 
broken  on  entering  the  room. 

There  was  an  eager,  restless  happiness 
in  her  eyes,  which  leapt  up  into  umost 
triumphant  life  as  she  gave  a  little  toaoh 
to  Jolian's  buttonhole;  and  then  poshed 
him  a  step  or  two  farther  back,  tlut  she 
might  look  at  him  agiub,  and  repeated  her 
commendatory  words  with  a  laogh.  Then, 
on  a  little  gesture  from  her,  he  picked  up 
her  cloak,  which  lay  on  a  chair  near, 
put  It  carefnlly  about  her,  and,  opening 
the  door  for  her,  followed  her  downitaln. 

Nearly  three  weeka  had  elapied  since 
Jnliaa's  arrival  In  London,  and  to  that 
time,  short  as  It  was,  his  expression  had 
changed  somewhst.  There  was  a  qdek- 
ened  Interest  and  alertness  abont  it  wliich 
detracted  from  his  boyisliness,  inasmuch 
as  it  made  him  look  as  tboogh  life  had 
aetoaUy  b^nn  for  lum.  It  would  have 
been  wholly  untrae  to  say  that  any  touch 
of  responsibility  or  ambition  had  dawned 
upon  his  good-looking  yonng  face ;  but  a 
subtle  s;methlng  had  come  to  It  which 
was,  perhaps,  a  materialisation  of  a  menUl 
movement  which  did  duty  for  those  emo- 
tions. In  the  course  of  those  three  weeks 
he  had  had  several  Interviews  with  the 
man  with  whom  he  was  to  read ;  all  the 
preliminaries  of  his  legal  carser  had  been 
settled ;  and  in  more  than  one  half-laugh- 
ing talk  with  his  mother  on  the  conclusion 
of  some  arrangement,  the  preliminaries 
had  been  far  outstripped,  and  he  bad 
been  conducted  In  triumph  to  the  bench 
itsel£ 

But  In  all  these  buildings  of  castles  in 
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the  ab,  there  was  a  factor  in  the  foanda- 
tionB  of  his  f ortonee  neyer  allowed  by  his 
mother  to  drop  oat  of  sight;  the  main 
factor  it  became  when  she  was  the  archltecti 
relegathig  to  a  subordinate  position  eren 
the  hard  work  on  which  JoUan  was  wont 
to  expatiate  with  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
Sometimes  as  a  means,  sometimes  as  an 
end,  sometimes  as  the  sum  total  of  all 
human  ambition,  social  success,  social 
position  were  woTcn  Into  all  his  schemes 
tor  the  future  as  th^  talked  together; 
woyen  In  with  no  dbect  statements  or 
precepts,  but  with  an  insidious  insistence, 
and  a  tadt  assumption  of  their  value  in 
the  scale  of  things  as  a  truism  in  no  need 
of  formulation. 

Society  life  had  begun  for  him  with  the 
yexT  day  after  his  arrival  in  town,  and 
had  moved  briskly  with  him  through  the 
following  weeks ;  briskly,  but  in  a  small 
way.  Easter  had  intervened,  and  no  large 
entertainments  had  been  given.  To-night 
was  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  sa{d  gdly  as 
she  settled  her  train  and  her  cloak  in  the 
brougham  Into  which  he  had  followed  her, 
his  first  public  appearance.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  the  first  "  smart  afifair  "  of  the 
coming  season ;  a  dance  to  be  given  at  a 
house  in  Park  Lane ;  not  very  large,  but 
very  desirable,  at  which — again  on  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  authority — all  the  right  people 
would  be. 

'*  Tou  must  dance,  of  course,  but  not  all 
the  evening,  Julian  1 "  his  mother  said,  as 
their  drive  drew  to  an  end.  "  I  shall  want 
to  introduce  you  a  good  deal.  And  don't 
engage  yourself  for  supper  if  you  can 
help  it.  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  hard  upon 
you ! " 

She  finished  with  a  laugh,  light  as  her 
tone  had  been  throughout  Then  their 
carriage  drew  up  suddenly,  and  her  face,  in 
shadow  for  the  moment^  changed  strangely. 
For  an  Instant  all  the  happiness,  all  the 
excitement  and  superficiality  died  out  of 
it^  quenched  in  a  kind  of  revelation  of 
heart-sick  anxiety  so  utterly  out  of  ail 
proportion  with  the  occasion,  as  to  be 
absolutely  ghastly;  ghastly  as  only  a 
momentary  revelation  of  the  cruel  cross- 

Eurposes  and  the  hideous  Incongruities  of 
fe  can  be.  The  next  moment,  as  Julian 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and  turned  to 
help  her  out,  her  expression  changed 
again. 

It  took  them  some  time  to  get  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  for  though  the  pwty  was 
by  no  means  a  crush,  tiiey  had  arrived  at 
the  most  fashionable  moment,  and   the 


staircase  was  crowded.  Salutations,  con- 
veyed by  graceful  movements  of  the  hMd, 
and  society  smQes,  passed  across  »i  Inter- 
vening barrier  of  gay  dresses  and  Uack 
coats  between  Mjts.  Somayne  and  numbers 
of  acquMntances  above  her  or  below  her 
on  the  stairs;  and  as  die  smOed  and 
bowed  she  murmured  comments  to  Julian 
— names  or  data,  criticisms  of  dress  or 
appearance — until  at  last  patience,  and  the 
contmud  movement  of  the  stream  of 
which  they  made  part,  brought  them  face 
to  face  with  their  hostess.  The  con- 
ventional hand-shake, .  the  conventional 
words  of  greeting  passed  between  that 
lady  and  Mrs.  Bomayne,  and  then  the 
latter  indicated  Julian  with  a  smOing 
gesture.  "" 

"Let  me  introduce  my  bov.  Lady 
Arden,"  she  said.  "  So  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity ! " 

She  spoke  with  an  accentuation  of  that 
self-conscious,  self-deriding  maternal  pride 
which  was  her  usual  pose,  setting,  as  It 
were,  her  tone  for  the  night  And 
certainly  Julian,  as  he  bowed,  and  then 
shook  the  hand  Lady  Arden  held  out  to 
him,  was  a  legitimate  subject  for  pride. 
His  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ocea* 
sion  had  given  to  his  manner  and  expres- 
sion not  only  that  touch  of  excitement 
which  made  him  positively  handsome,  but 
a  certain  added  readiness  and  assurance  by 
no  means  presuming  md  very  attractiva 
Lady  Arden's  eyes  rested  on  him  with 
obvious  approvid,  as  she  said  the  few 
words  the  situation  demanded  with  un- 
usual graciousness,  and  a  sign  horn  her 
brought  one  of  her  daughters  to  her  dde. 
She  mtroduced  Julian  to  the  girl 

"  Take  care  of  Mr.  Bomayne,  Ida,"  she 
said.  **  He  has  only  lately  come  to  Lon- 
don.   Find  him  some  nice  partnera" 

"And  let  me  have  him  back  by*and- 
by,  please,  Lady  Ida  1 "  laughed  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  as  they  passed  on  with  the  giri 
into  the  room.  "There  are  some  friends 
of  his  moUier's  to  whom  he  must  spare  a 
little  time  to-night" 

The  gay  replies  with  which  Julian  and 
his  guide  —  who  after  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  him  had  shown  considerable 
readiness  to  do  her  mother's  Udding — 
disappeared  in  the  crowd  were  lost  to  Mrs. 
Bomayne ;  her  attention  was  claimed  by  a 
man  at  her  elbow. 

"  May  I  have  a  dance,  Mrs.  Bomayne  f " 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  shook  hands  and 
laughed. 
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*'  Well,  reaUy  I  don't  know,"  she  said ; 
"  I  think  I  most  give  np  danchig  from  to- 
night. Tre  got  a  great  grown-up  son 
here,  do  yoa  know.  Look,  tiiere  he  is 
with  Lady  Ida  Aiden !  Nioe-lookbig  boy, 
Isn't  he  f  It  doesn't  seem  the  right  thing 
fcMT  hfa  mother  to  be  dancing  a^nt,  now 
doesitt" 

She  hMighed  again,  a  gay  little,  affected 
laugh,  well  in  the  key  die  had  set  in  her 
first  introduction  of  Jollim,  and  the  man  to 
wh<nn  she  spoke  protested  ^rigorously. 

''It  seems  to  me  exactly  the  rieht 
tUng,"  he  said.  "  The  Idea  of  your  havuig 
a  grown-up  son  Is  the  preposterous  pointy 
don't  you  know.  Gome,  I  say.  Mm 
Bomayne,  don't  be  so  horribly  hard- 
hearted!" 

"  But  I  must  introduce  him,  don't  you 
see.    I  must  do  my  duty  as  a  mother." 

"Lady  Ida  Is  faitroducfaig  him  1  She 
haa  faitroduced  Um  to  half-a-dozen  of  the 
best  girls  in  the  room  abeady." 

Ihe  colloquy,  carried  on  on  either  side 
in  the  lightest  of  sodety  tones,  finally 
ended  In  Mr&  Eomayne's  promising  a 
"  torn  by-and-by,"  and  the  couple  drifted 
apart;  Mhk  Somayne  to  find  acquaintances 
dose  at  hand.  Ainong  the  first  she  met 
was  Lady  Bracondale,  condescendingly 
amiaUe,  to  whom  she  pointed  out  Julian, 
with  lauffhing  sdf-ezcuse.  He  was  dancing 
now,  and  dancbig  extremdy  welL 

"  I  am  so  absurdly  proud  of  him ! "  she 
said.  "I  want  to  introduce  him  to  you 
by-and-by,  if  I  can  catch  him.  But  dancing 
men  are  so  Inconreniently  usefoL" 

Some  time  had  worn  away,  and  she  had 
repeated  the  substance  of  this  speech  in 
sundry  forms  to  sundry  persons,  before 
Julian  rejoined  her.  She  had  cast  sereral 
rather  preoccupied  glances  In  his  direction, 
when  she  became  aware  of  him  on  the 
opposite  dde  of  the  room,  threading  his 
way  through  the  intenrening  groups  in  her 
direction,  just  as  she  was  accosted  by  a 
rather  dbtinguished-looking,  dderly  man. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Bomayne  t  They 
tell  me  that  you  have  a  grown-up  son  here, 
and  I  decUne  to  bdlevelt." 

He  spoke  In  a  pleasant,  refined  vdce, 
marred,  however,  by  all  the  affectation  of 
the  day,  and  with  a  tone  about  It  as  of  a 
man  absolutely  secure  of  podtion  and  used 
to  some  amount  of  homi^e.  He  was  a 
certain  Lord  Qarstin,  a  distmguidied  figure 
hi  London  sodety,  rich,  well-bred,  and 
idle.  He  was  troubled  with  no  ideals. 
Fashionable  women,  with  all  the  weak- 
nesses which  he  Imew  quite  well,  were 


quite  as  high  a  type  of  woman  as  he 
thought  ponlble  or,  at  leasts  desirable; 
and  he  bd  a  yery  condderable  admira- 
tion for  Mia.  Bomayne  as  a  very  finished 
and  attractiye  spechnen  ot  tiie  type  he 
preferred. 

She  diook  hands  with  him  with  a  gay 
littie  laugh,  and  a  gathering  together  of 
her  sodsT  resources,  so  to  epe&,  which 
suggested  that  In  her  scheme  of  things  he 
was  a  power  whose  suffrage  was  eminentiy 
desirable. 

**  It  is  true,  notwithstandbg,"  she  said 
brightiy.    "  I  am>he  proud  possessor  of  a 

S own-up  son.  Lord  Garstin ;  a  rery  dear 
y,  I  assure  you.  We  are  settling  down 
in  London  together." 

"  Is  it  posdble)"  was  the  answer,  uttered 
with  exaggerated  incredulity.  ""Aiid  what 
are  you  going  to  do  witn  him,  mi^  I 
askf" 

"  He  Is  reading  for  the  bar——"  began 
Mrs.  Bomayxie ;  and  then  becoming  aware 
that  the  subject  of  her  words  had  by  tlds 
time  reached  her  side,  she  turned  slightiy, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  Julian's  arm  with  a 
pretty  gesture.  "Here  he  Is,"  she  Mdd. 
"Let  me  introduce  him.  Julian,  this  is 
Lord  Garstin.  He  has  been  kindly  asking 
me  about  you." 

Julian  knew  all  about  Lord  G«rstin,  and 
his  tone  and  manner  as  he  responded  to 
his  mother's  words  were  tondied  with 
a  deference  which  made  them,  as  his 
mother  said  to  herself  "just  what  tiiey 
ought  to  be."  The  elder  man  looked  him 
orer  with  eyes  which,  as  far  as  their  vUon 
extended,  were  as  keen  as  eyes  need  be. 

"A  great  many  of  your  mother's 
admirers  will  find  it  difficult  to  realise  your 
exbtence,"  he  add  pleasantiy.  "  Though 
of  course  we  have  aU  heurd  of  you.  You 
are  going  to  the  bar,  eh  t " 

L^  (Garstin  had  a  great  following 
among  smart  young  men,  and  tiie  ftct  was 
rather  a  weakness  of  his.  He  liked  to 
hare  young  men  about  him;  to  be 
admired  and  imitated  bv  than.  His 
manner  to  Julian  was  <maracteristio  of 
these  tastes;  free  from  condescemfon  as 
superiority  can  only  be  when  it  Is 
absolute  and  unassailable,  and  full  of  easy 
familiarity. 

Mrs.  Bomayne,  standhig  fanning  herself 
between  them,  listened  for  Julian's  reply 
with  a  certain  intent  suspense  beneath  her 
smile;  Lord  Garstfai's  approval  was  so 
Important  to  Um.  The  single,  unaffected 
frankness  of  the  answer  satisfied  her  ear, 
and    Lord    Garatin's   expression,    as   he 
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listened  to  it|  satiBfied  her  eye,  and  with  a 
laughing  comment  on  Julian's  words,  she 
fljlowed  her  attention  to  be  drawn  away 
for  the  moment  by  an  acquaintance  who 
claimed  it  in  passing. 

There  wlui  a  slight  flufih  of  elation  on 
her  face  when,  a  few  moments  later,  the 
chat  between  Lord  Garstin  and  Julian  being 
broken  o£f,  the  former  moved  away  with  a 
friendly  nod  to  tiie  young  man,  and  a  little 
gesture  and  smile  to  herself,  significant  of 
congratulation. 

«  Gome  and  walk  round  the  room,"  she 
said  gaily,  slipping  her  hand  through 
Julian's  arm.  "There  are  hundreds  of 
people  you  must  be  introduced  to." 

During  the  half-hour  that  followed, 
Julian  was  introduced  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  people  in  the  room  who 
were  best  worth  knowing.  Mr?.  Bomayne 
seemed  to  have  wasted  no  time  on  the 
acquaintance  of  mediocrities. 

His  presentation  to  Lady  Bracondale  had 
just  been  accomplished,  when  Mrs.  Halse 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  greeted  Mrs. 
Bomayne  with  stereotyped  enthusiasm. 

"  Such  a  success ! "  she  said  in  a  loud 
whisper,  as  Julian  talked  to  Lady  Bracon- 
dale. "Everybody  is  quite  taken  by 
suxprise.  I  don't  know  why,  I'm  jiure,  but 
I  don't  think  any  one  was  prepared  for 
such  a  charming  young  man.  I've  been 
quite  in  love  with  him  ever  since  I  saw 
him  first,  you  know,  and  we  really  must 
have  him  on  the*  bazaar  committee."  Mrs. 
Halse  had  been  out  of  town  for  Easter,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  bazaar  had  been  some- 
what in  abeyance  in  consequence.  ''  Mr. 
Bomayne,"  she  continued,  seizing  upon 
Julian,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you.  You 
really  must  help  me " 

At  this  juncture  tiie  man  who  had 
pressed  Mrs.  Bomayne  to  dance  earlier  in 
the  evening  came  up  to  her  and  claimed 
the  promise  she  had  made  him  tiien.  She 
cast  a  glance  of  laughing  pity  at  Julian, 
intended  for  his  eyes  alone,  and  moved 
away. 

"  It  was  too  bad,  mother,"  he  declared, 
laughing,  as  he  met  her  a  UtUe  later 
coming  out  of  the  dancing-room.  "Now, 
to  make  up  you  must  have  one  turn  with 
me — just  one.  We  haven't  dan^  together 
for  ages." 

He  was  full  of  eagerness,  a  littie  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  tlie  evening,  and 
her  laughing  protestations,  her  ridicule  of 
him  for  wantiiu^  to  dance  with  his  mother, 
went  for  noUmig.  They  only  let  loose 
(m  her  a  torrent  of  boyish  persuasion,  and 


finally  she  hesitated,  laughed  undecidedly, 
and  yielded.  She,  too,  was  a  little  flushed 
and  elated  as  tiiough  with  triumph. 

"  One  turn,  then,  you  absurd  boy  1 "  she 
said,  and  let  him  draw  her  hand  through 
his  arm  and  lead  her  back  into  the 
dandng-room.  They  went  only  half-a- 
dozen  times  round  the  room  in  spite  of  hb 
protestations  agidnst  stopping,  but  Mrs, 
Bomayne  was  too  excellent  a  dancer  and 
too  striking  a  figofo  for  those  turns  to 
pass  unnoticed.  When  she  stopped  and 
made  him  take  her,  flushed  and  laugliing, 
out  of  the  room,  she  was  instantiy 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  men  vehementiy 
reproaching  her  for  dancing  with  her  son 
to  the  exclusion  of  so  many  would- 
be  partners,  and  laughingly  denouncing 
Julian. 

"I  couldn't  help  it  1"  she  protested 
gaily.  "Tes,  I  know  it's  a  ridiculous 
sight,  but  we  are  rather  ridiculous,  we  two, 
you  know  1  Gome,  Julian,  take  me  home 
this  moment !  Let  me  disappear  covered 
with  confusion." 

She  went  swifdy  downstairs  as  she 
spoke,  laughing  prettily,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Julian,  with  a  good  deal  of 
extraneous  and  wholly  unnecessary  assist- 
ance, was  putting  her  into  her  carriaga 

The  whole  evening  had  eone  off  ad- 
mirably, Mrs.  Bomayne  sud  the  next 
morning,  repeating  the  dictum  with  which 
she  had  parted  from  Julian  at  night,  with 
less  excitement,  but  with  undiminished 
satisfaction.  During  tiie  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  weeks  that  satisfac- 
tion— a  certain  genuine  and  deliberate 
satisfaction  which  seemed  to  underlie  the 
superficial  gaiety  and  brightness  of  her 
manner — seemed  to  grow  upon  her.  The 
season  had  begun  early,  and  very  gaOy, 
and  she  and  Julian  were  in  great  request. 
It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  littie  work  was 
expected  of  the  embryo  barrister  before 
tiie  winter,  for  he  and  his  motiier  were 
out  night  after  night ;  welcomed  *  and 
made  much  of  wherever  they  went,  as  so 
attractive  a  pair — one  of  whom  was 
steeped  to  the  finger-tips  In  knowledge 
of  her  world  —  were  sure  to  be.  Mra. 
Bomayne  arranged  a  series  of  weekly 
dinner-parties  in  tiie  littie  house  at 
Ghelsea,  which  promised  to  be,  in  a  small 
way,  one  of  the  features  of  the  season. 
They  were  very  small,  very  select,  and 
very  cheery ;  no  better  hostess  was  to  be 
found  in  London,  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  sentiment  about  the  relation  between 
the  hostess  and  tiie  pleasant  young  host^ 
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which  was  by  no  means  withoat  charm  for 
the  gueati. 

MiB.  Hake's  baz&ari  too,  which  was 
affording  far  more  entertainment  to  its 
promoters  than  it  seemed  at  all  likely  to 
afford  to  its  supporters,  served  to  bring 
Julian  into  spedal  prominence.  He  was 
not  deyer,  bnt  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  a  bazaar  on  which 
intellect  would  be  thrown  away,  and 
Jolian  proved  himself  what  Mrs.  Halse 
described  e£fadvely  as  "a  most  osefol 
dear  1"  an  expression  by  which  she  prob- 
ably meant  to  convey  the  hot  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  toil  for  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee, withoat  too  close  an  investigation 
into  the  end  to  be  attdned  by  the  said 
toiling.  He  was  quite  an  important  person 
at  all  the  meetings  connected  with  the 
bazaar,  and  the  fact  gave  him  a  standing 
with  the  innumerable  ''smart"  people 
concerned  wUch  he  would  otherwise 
hardly  have  attained  so  soon. 

His  introduction  to  Lord  Garsttn 
resultedi  about  a  fortnight  after  it  took 
place,  in  an  invitation  to  a  bachelor  dinner. 
An  hnvitation  to  one  of  Lord  Garstin's 
dinners  was,  in  its  way,  about  as  desirable 
a  thing  as  a  young  man  **in  Society"  oould 
receive;  and  the  pleased,  repressed  impor- 
tance on  Julian's  face  as  he  came  into  the 
drawingjoom  to  his  mother  before  he 
started  to  keep  the  engagement,  was  like  a 
faint  reflecUon  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  Mrs.  Romayne's  expression  was 
transfused. 

"You're  going)"  she  said  brightly. 
"Well,  I  shall  be  at  the  Ponsonbys'  by 
half-past  eleven,  and  I  shall  expect  you 
there  some  time  before  twelve.  Enjoy 
yourself  dr ! " 

He  Idssed  her  with  careless  affection, 
and  she  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  for  a 
conceited  boy  as  he  hoped,  lightly,  that  she 
would  not  ind  her  solitary  evening  dull ; 
she  had  refused  to  dihe  out  without 
him,  saybff  laugbinriy  that  she  should 
6DJoy  a  hdiday;  and  then  he  went  off*, 
whistling  gaily  and  arranging  Us  button- 
hole. 

It  wanted  a  few  minutes  only  to  the 
dinner-hour  when  he  arrived  at  the  dub 
where  the  dinner  was  to  be  given.  Three 
of  his  fellow  guests  were  alroMly  assembled, 
and  to  two  of  these — well-known  young 
men  about  town — he  had  already  been 
introduced. 

"  You  know  these  two  fellows,  I  think," 
said  Lord  Garstin  lightly,  "but"— turning 
to  the  third  man — "  Loring  tells  me  that 


you  and  he  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
I'm  delighted  to  perform  die  ceremony! 
Mr.  Julian  Bomayne  —  Mr.  Marstoi^ 
Loring  1" 

Jnlum  held  out  his  hand  with  a  frank 
exclamation  of  pleasure.  He  had  recog- 
nised in  Mr.  Marston  Loring  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  seen  about  incessantly 
during  the  past  month,  and  who  had 
exdted  a  good  deal  of  secret  and  boyidi 
admiration  in  him  by  reason  of  a  certain 
assumption  <A  hUa6  cynidsm  with  wUch 
an  excellant  sodety  manner  was  just 
sufficiently  seasoned  to  give  it  character. 
The  character  was  conventional  character 
enough,  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Julian  ^hould  understand  that. 

*'  I'm  awfully  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "  I've  known  you  by  sight  for 
ages!" 

"And  I  you ! "  was  the  answer,  npoken 
with  a  slight  smile  and  a  touch  of  cordiality 
wUch  delighted  Julian.  "  The  pleasure  is 
distincUy  mutual." 

Marston  Loring  was  not  a  good-looking 
young  man;  his  features,  indeed,  would 
have  been  insignificant  but  for  the  presence 
of  that  spurious  air  of  refinement  which  life 
in  sodefy  usually  produces,  and  for  some- 
thing more  genuine;  namdy,  a  strength  and 
resomtion  about  the  mould  of  his  chin  and 
the  set  of  his  thin  lips  which  had  won  him 
the  reputation  for  being  "  clever-looking  " 
among  the  superficial   obaervers   of   the 
social  world.  ^  He  was  nine-and-twenty, 
but  his  face  might  have  been  the  face  of  a 
man  twenty  years  older — so  entirely  desti- 
tute was  It  of  any  of  the  gracious  posd- 
biUties  which   should   characterbe  early 
numhood.     It  was  pale,  and  lined,  and 
worn  with  very  ugly  suggestiveness ;  and 
there  were  stories  told  about  him,  whispered 
and  laughed  at  in  many  of  tiie  houses 
where  he  was  received,  which  accounted 
amplv  for  those  lines.     The  pose,  too, 
whicn  it  pleased  him  to  adopt  was  that  of 
elderly  superiority  to  all  Vbe  illurions  and 
creduUties  of  youth.    Marston  Loring  was 
a  man   of   whom  it   was   vaguely   but 
universally  said  that  he  had  "got  on  so 
well  1 "    Seduced  to  facts,  this  statement 
meant,  primarilv,  that  with  no  particular 
rights  in  that  dbecUon  he  had  gradually 
worked  hb  way  into  a  podtion  in  society 
— a  podtion  the  insecurity  and  unreality 
of  which  was  known  only  to  himself;  and, 
secondarily,  that  by  dint  of  influence,  hard 
work— hard  work  was  also  part  of  his 
pose  —  and   a   certain   amount    of    un- 
scrupulousness,  he  was  making  money  at  I 
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the  bai  when  most  men  dependent  on  their 
profeseion  would  have  stanred  at  it 

He  had  brown  eyes,  dull  and  cmionsly 
sEallow-looldng,  bat  veiy  keen  and  cal- 
cnlatib^,  and  wey  were  even  keener  than 
ofloid  as  they  gave  Julian  one  qoick  look. 

"I  think  we  belong  to  the  same  pro- 
fession f'  he  said  wiUi  eluiy  friendliness. 
"  Ton  are  reading  with  Allardyce,  are  yon 
not  t    A  good  man,  AUardyee.^' 

"  So  they  tell  me,"  answered  Julian,  not 
a  little  impressed  by  the  critieal  and  ex- 
perienced tone  of  tiie  approbation.  "I 
can't  say  Fve  done  mach  with  him  yet. 
One  doesn't  do  much  at  this  time  of  year, 
yon  Imow." 

Loring  smiled  rather  sardonically. 

"  That's  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
independent  fortone,"  he  said.  "Some 
people  have  to  bnm  the  candle  at  both 
endis." 

The  five  minates'  chat  which  ensued 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fifth  guest — a 
certain  Lord  Hesseltine,  known  only  by 
Bight  to  Julian — and  the  announcement  of 
dinner,  was  just  enough  to  create  a  regret 
in  Julian's  mind  when  he  found  that  he 
and  his  new  acquaintance  were  seated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  taUa  Loring's  con- 
tribution to  the  general  conveisation 
throughout  dinner,  witty,  cynical,  and 
assured,  completed  his  conquest,  and  when, 
on  the  subsequent  adjournment  of  tiie 
party  to  the  smoking-room,  Loring  strolled 
up  to  him,  c^ar  in  hand,  the  prospect  of  a 
tlte-M^to  was  greatly  to  Julian's  satis- 
faction. 

"  What  an  odd  thing  it  is  that  wd  should 
never  have  been  introduced  before  1"  he 
began,  lighting  his  own  cigar  and  scanning 
the  other  man  with  youthful,  admiring 
eyes. 

*<  It  is  odd,"  returned  Loring  pladdly, 
throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chur  as  he 
spoke,  and  signing  an  invitation  to  Julian 
to  establish  Umseu  in  another.  ''Especially 
as,  like  every  one  else,  I've  been  an 
immense  admirer  of  your  mother  all  this 
year.  I  wonder  whether  you  recognise 
what  a  lucky  fellow  you  are,  Bomayne)" 

Julian's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  at 
the  easy  fanullarity  of  the  address,  and  he 
crossed  his  legs  with  careless  self-import- 
ance, as  he  answered,  with  the  insouciance 
of  youth : 

<'I  ought  to,  oughtn't  It  I  say,  I 
know  my  mother  would  be  awfully  pleased 
to  know  you.  Tou  must  let  me  introduce 
you  to  her.  Are  you  coming  on  to  the 
Ponsonbys'  to-night  9 " 


*^I  shall  be  only  too  delighted,"  an- 
swered Loring,  watching  the  smoke  from 
his  dgar  with  his  dull*  brown  eyes,  and 
answering  the  first  ^art  of  Julian's  speech. 
"  No,  unfortunately  I've  got  an  affair  in 
Ohdsea  to-night,  and  another  in  Eensbg- 
ton.  But  we  shall  meet  to-morrow  night 
at  the  Bracondales',  I  suppose  t " 

*'0f  course,"  assented  Julian  eagerly. 
<<  That  will  be  capital  1 " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  broken 
by  Lorfaig  with  a  reference  to  a  political 
opinion  formulated  by  one  of  the  other 
men  at  dinner ;  and  a  talk  about  politics 
ensued,  eager  on  Julian's  part^  cynim  and 
effectively  reserved  on  Loring's.  A  political 
discussion,  when  the  discussers  hold  the 
same  political  faltb,  has  much  the  same 
effect  in  promoting  rapid  intimacy  between 
men,  granted  a  predisposition  towards 
intimacy  on  either  side,  as  a  discussion 
of  the  rdgning  fashion  in  dress  has  with 
a  certain  class  of  women.  When  Lord 
Garstin's  dinneivparty  began  to  break  up, 
and  Loring  and  Julian  rose  to  take  thdr 
departure,  they  parted  with  a  hand-clasp 
which  would  have  befitted  an  acquain- 
tanceship three  months,  ratiier  than  three 
hours  old. 

'*Gk>od  night,"  said  Julian.  "Awfully 
pleased  to  have  met  yon,  Iioring.  See  you 
to-morrow  night.  My  motiier  will  be 
delighted." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Loring. 
"All  right,  then.  To-morrow  night  well 
arrange  that  look  in  at  the  House.  Good 
night." 

A  few  minutes'  talk  with  Lord  Gkurstin, 
who  had  taken  a  decided  fancy  to  "  that 
charming  littie  woman's  boy,"  and  Julian 
was  standing  on  the  pavement  of  St. 
James's  Street,  with  that  pleasant  sense  of 
eidiilaration  and  warmth  of  heart,  which  Is 
an  attendant  in  youth  on  the  bauguration 
of  a  new  friendship. 

It  was  a  night  In  early  May,  and  a  fine, 
hot  day  had  ended,  as  evenmg  drew  on, 
In  sultry  closeness.  The  clouds  had  been 
rolling  up  steadQy,  though  not  a  breath  of 
air  seemed  to  be  stirring  now,  and  it  was 
eirfdent  that  a  storm  was  Inevitable  before 
long.  Julian  was  hot  and  ezdted;  he 
had  only  a  short  distance  to  go;  he 
looked  up  at  the  sky  and  decided — 
the  wish  bebg  father  to  the  thought — 
that  it  would  "hold  up  for-tiie  present," 
and  that  he  would  walk. 

He  set  out  up  St  James's  Street  and 
along  Piccadilly,  taking  the  right  road  by 
instinct,  his  busy  thoughts  divided  between 
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satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  belongbc  to  the 
"best"  dub  in  London,  introdnoea  there- 
into by  Lord  OarstiOy  and  Loring  and  his 
fifta  and  graces.  He  had  just  tamed  into 
Berkeley  Street  when  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder  ronaed  him  with  a  start,  and 
the  next  instant  the  thnnder  was  followed 
by  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain. 

It  was  so  sadden  and  he  was  so 
entirely  anprepared,  that  his  only  instinct 
for- Ae  moment  was  to  step  back  hastily 
into  the  shelter  of  a  portico  in  front 
of  which  he  was  jost  passing;  and  as 
he  did  so,  he  noticed  a  yonng  woman 
who  most  hare  been  following  him  up 
the  street,  a  yoong  woman  in  the 
shabby  hat  and  jacket  of  a  work-girl, 
take  ref age,  perforce,  beneath  the  same 
slielter  wlui  a  shrinking  morement  which 
was  not  undignified,  though  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  was  almost  more  afraid  of 
him  than  of  the  drenching,  Utter  rain. 
Then,  his  reasoning  powers  reasserting 
themselves  in  the  comparattve  security  of 
the  portico,  he  b^an  to  eonsider  what  he 
should  da  He  was  within  seven  minutes' 
walk  of  his  destination,  but  seven  minutes' 
walk  in  such  ndn  as  was  beating  down  on 
the  pavement  before  him  would  render 
him  wholly  unfit  to  present  himself  at  a 
party ;  and  **  of  course,"  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, there  was  not  a  cab  to  be  seen.  A 
Uindbg  flash  of  lightning  cut  across  his 
reflections,  and  drove  him  back  a  step  or 
two  farther  into  shelter  involuntarily.  And 
as  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder  followed  it 
instantaneously,  he  glanced  almost  uncon- 
sdously  at  the  sharer  of  his  shelter. 
*<  By  Jove  I "  he  said  to  himself. 
The  girl  had  retreated,  as  he  himself  had 
dcme,  and  was  standing  close  up  against 
the  door  of  the  house  to  which  the  portico 
belonged,  in  the  extreme  comer  from  that 
idiich  he  himself  occupied.  But  except 
for  that  tadt  acbiowledgement  of  ms 
presence,  she  seemed  no  longer  consdous 
of  ft.  She  was  looking  straight  out  at  the 
storm,  her  head  a  littie  lifted  as  though  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  ]  and  her  face, 
outlined  by  her  dark  dothes  and  the  dark 
paint  of  the  door  behind  her,  stood  out  in 
great  distinctness.  It  was  rather  thin  and 
pale,  and  very  tired-looking;  the  large 
brown  eyes  were  heavy  and  haggard.  It 
was  not  worthy  of  a  second  glance  at  that 
moment,  according  to  any  canon  of  the 
world  in  which  Julian  lived;  and  yet  it 
drewfirom  him  that  exclamation  of  startled 
admiration.  He  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it,  he  told  himself  vaguely. 


Apparentiy  the  intent  gaze,  of  which  he 
himself  was  hardly  conscious,  affected  its 
object.  She  moved  uneasily,  and  tmnuing 
as  if  involuntarily,  met  his  eyes. 

The  next  instant  she  was  moving  hastily 
from  und«r  the  portico,  when  the  driver  of 
a  hansom  cab  became  aware  of  Julian's 
existence,  and  pulled  up  suddenly. 

"  Hansom,  sir  t "  he  shouted. 

**  Yes  V*  answered  Julian  quickly,  dashing 
across  the  drenched  pavement  *'  Twenty- 
three,  Berkeley  Square ! '' 

FEIENDSHIP. 

There  is  no  truer  friendship  than  that 
which  comes  with  marriage.  Marriage 
should  be  the  union  of  two  fri^ds.  It  is 
friendship  idealised.  Friendship,  both  bx 
practice  and  in  theory.  One  is  aware  that 
there  are  the  cynics  on  the  other  dde.  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  cynics.  Because 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  there  are  no  traer 
friendships  than  those  friendships  which 
exist  between  men  and  women.  We  read, 
in  a  certain  sort  of  fiction,  of  the  heroine 
sayine  to  herfriendthe  hero,whois,jperhaps, 
a  little  weary  of  platonics,  Don^t  let  us 
spoil  it  all  by  marriaee.  Those  may  not 
be  the  very  words  she  uses,  but  that  is 
the  sense  which  they  convey.  One  can 
only  suggest  to  such  a  heroine,  if  it  does 
seem  likely  that  marriage  would  spoil  the 
relations  which  exist  between  herself  and 
the  hero,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be 
wiser  to  leave  well  rigidly  alone,  to 
allow  things  to  remain  as  they  are.  But, 
in  that  case,  she  will  scarcdy  realise  all 
that  friendship  may  be  made  to  mean. 

It  is  an  old  story  which  is  told  of  the 
cynic,  whose  man-servant  came  to  ask  his 
leave  to  step  round  the  comer  to  see  a 
friend.  **  A  friend  1 "  exclaimed  his  master. 
(* Hurry!  Let  us  go  and  look  at  him 
together  1  I  had  never  dreamt  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  in  the  world ! "  And 
though  the  man's  master  spoke,  no  doubt, 
a  little  wQdly,  the  suggestion  he  conveyed 
was  not,  perhaps,  very  wide  of  the  truth 
irftor  dl.  Friends  are  few^  and  they  are 
far  between.  Friendship,  I  take  it,  implies 
a  community  of  intorest.  That  is  why  I 
maintain  that  the  truest  friendship  is 
that  which  exists  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  Who  have,  or,  at  any  rate,  who 
should  have,  intoreats  more  entbely  in 
common  t 

Many  people  talk  so  loosdy.  If  their 
words  are  to  be  literally  interpreted,  some 
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folks  have  troops  of  friends.  My  friend 
tfais,  that,  and  the  other.  In  certain 
moods,  some  men  never  speak  of  other  men 
withont  attaching  to  their  names  the  prefix. 
Mend.  My  friend  Jones,  my  friend  Brown. 
It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  some  men's 
friendships  are  made.  In  their  conversa- 
tion tiiey  daim  as  friends  men  with  whom 
they  have  only  spoken  once  in  their  lives. 
I  know  a  man,  a  shrewd,  clear-headed 
man  he  is,  who  addresses  men  whose 
acquaintance  he  has  just  now  made,  as  Old 
friend.  He  always  speaks  of  another  man 
as  *'  an  old  friend  of  mine."  He  does  it, 
toO|  with  caose.  I  have  heard  him  taxed 
with  the  habit  as  being  one  which  borders 
on  that  sort  of  familiarity  which  implies 
contempt  His  defence  was  twofold.  He 
had  it  that  the  term,  old  friend,  was  a 
term  of  honour.  That  no  man  could  be 
an  old  friend,  even  of  a  burglar,  unless  he 
were  a  true  man.  That  no  man  could  feel 
himself  insulted  by  the  implication  that  he 
had  in  him  tiie  mi^gs  of  a  man.  For 
my  par^  tiie  defence  struck  me  as  not 
lacking  in  ingenuity,  but  as  still  not  being 
on  all  points  sound.  For  instance,  if  an 
individual  of  a  certain  sort  were  to  address 
one  as  old  friend,  one  might  be  excused  for 
feeling  tempted  to  knock  him  down.  But 
when  this  bgenious  gentleman  went  on 
to  the  second  part  or  his  defence,  I  am 
inclined  to  tUnk  that  he  had  me  with  him 
altogether. 

Beferring  to  his  habit  of  speaking  of  an 
absent  person  as  '*  an  old  friend  of  mine  " 
named  J  ones,  or  Brown^  he  had  it  that  his 
habit  of  speakine  of  absent  persons  as  old 
friends,  not  only  kept  his  tongue  from  evil- 
speaking,  but  ms  ttioughts  from  evil-think- 
ing. It  that  were  so,  Uien,  as  I  have  said, 
he  had  me  with  him  all  the  way.  If  the 
mere  repetition  of  what  was,  after  all,  a 
formula,  reaUy  did,  and  does,  act  upon  him 
as  he  Mid  it  did,  and  does,  would  that 
more  of  us  were  fashioned  in  his  likeness, 
and  then  what  a  very  different  world  it 
verv  easily  might  be !  Unfortunately,  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  the  mention  of  a 
person  who  is  glibly  spoken  of  as  an  old 
friend,  instead  of  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 
evQ-speakbg,  seems  very  often  to  act  as  a 
positive  incentive.  The  common  report  of 
the  world  has  it  that  no  one  speaks  so  mudi 
ill  of  us  as  our  old  friends.  Cynics  exclaim 
that  that  is  because,  before  all  others,  they 
know  so  much  ill  of  us.  Therefore,  tiiey 
add,  there  is  nothing  so  daneerous  as 
the  thing  which  the  world  caUs  friend- 
ship. 


Fact  and  theory  so  often  disagree.  There 
is  nothing,  we  have  been  told,  which  is  to 
be  so  much  desired  for  a  man  as  many 
friends.  As  a  theory,  this  seems  all  right 
As  a  fact,  it  is  not  so  certain.  The  cynics 
are  not  without  some  show  of  reason  on 
their  side.  Many  men  have  been  ruined 
by  their  friends.  Not  by  thefr  mere 
acqudntance,  be  it  understood,  but  by 
flieir  very  friends. 

What  is  meant  by  friendship  t  What 
does  one  wish  to  Imply  when  one  speaks 
of  a  friend  9  A  dictionary  gives  several 
definitions  of  the  two  woros.  Of  friend- 
ship it  says,  first  and  foremost,  that  it  Is 
*'an  attachment  to  a  person,  proceeding 
from  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  redproea- 
tion  of  kind  offices."  One  may  concede 
that  such  a  definition,  upon  the  whole,  is 
fair.  It  defines  a  friend  as,  among  other 
things,  '*one  who  is  attached  to  another 
by  iSfeetion."  If  that  is  so,  and  our  friends 
are  only  those  who  love  us,  then  it  seems 
clear  that  our  friends  indeed  are  few.  For 
myself,  I  am  ahnost  inclined  to  go  so  fir  as 
to  doubt  if  one  man  ever  IovmI  anotiier 
man — out  of  the  books.  And  I  will  go  stfll 
farther.  I  am  disposed  to  maintaui  that 
it  is  just  as  well  that  no  man  ever  did  love 
another  man.  Love — one  cannot  Insist 
upon  this  too  often — ^Implies  self-sacrifice. 
Not  a  single,  but  a  continual,  self-sacrifioa 
Self-sacrifice,  too,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I 
doubt  if  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  continually 
sacrifice  himself  for  any  other  man,  though 
that  other  man  is  the  best  and  the  noblest 
man  that  ever  breatiied.  To  even  suppose 
such  a  thing,  to  me,  seems  to  suppose  the 
unnatural,  There  is  only  one  person  for 
whom  a  man  can  safely  and  advantageously 
sacrifice  himself.  We  revert  to  the  original 
proposition  1  Because  that  person  is  lifai 
wife.  Would  that  husbands  and  wives 
would  more  commonly  sacrifice  themselves 
for  one  another  1  Their  lives  would  be 
ennobled,  and  they  would  more  frequently 
be  brought  to  understand  what  friendship 
may  be  made  to  mean.  Bat,  were  one  man 
to  begin  to  practise,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
or  friendship,  continual  self-sacrifice  for 
any  otiier  man,  one  would  soon  have  cause 
to  fear  for  the  man  that  was  in  him.  Of 
courie,  there  is  one  enduring  consolation. 
No  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  sacrifice 
himself  for  another  man,  his  whole  life 
long. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  shocking  to 
suggest  tiiat  men  should  not  sacrifice 
themselves  for  other  men.  You  may  point, 
say,  to  Sydney  Garton,  and  exclaim  whaA  a 
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grandi  and  yet  eternal,  self-eacrifice  was  his  ! 
I  might  retort  that  your  iUnstratlon  was 
from  fiction.  Bat  I  should  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  for  I  have  little  donbt  that  there 
have  been  Sydney  Cartons  oat  of  fiction, 
many  a  one.  I  would  simply  say  tUs  of 
Sydney  Carton.  With  him  ail  things  had 
gone  wrong.  Hb  life  was  spoQt.  Nothing 
seemed  left  bat  the  dregs.  Those  dregs 
seemed  to  bha  of  little  worth.  So  he 
sacrificed  them.  For  whom  I  Was  there 
no  mention  of  a  woman  1  TraCi  Sydney 
Gart(m  died  instead  of  another  maa  Bat 
not  for  that  man's  sake — ^for  a  woman's. 
Besides,  Sydney  Carton's  sacrifice  was  the 
sacrifice  of  death.  In  the  sense^  in  which 
I  am  speaking,  it  is  notUng  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  death.  Possibly  millions  of 
men  have  died  for  other  men  whom,  per- 
haps, they  have  scarcely  seen,  and  in  so 
dying  have  done  well  What  I  object  to 
is  for  a  man  to  intend  to  keep  on  living, 
and  yet  to  intend  to  keep  on  sacrificing 
himself  for  another  man,  antil,  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  natare,  he  dioops  and 
dies.  I  doabt  if  it  would  not  be  ahnost 
better  for  such  a  one  to  make  an  end  of 
it^  and  to  die  at  once,  whOe  he  is  still  a 
man. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  preach  the  doctrine 
that  a  man's  hand  slu>uld  be  against  every 
other  man,  or,  indeed,  against  any  other 
man.  I  merely  affirm  tlukt  a  man  ought 
to  play  for  his  own  hand.  -  If  he  desires  to 
do  that  properly,  he  will  have,  first  of  aU, 
to  realise  that  there  are  other  players  in 
the  game.  If  he  wishes  to  win  a  game 
woru  winning,  and  one  which  it  will  give 
him  satisfaction  to  look  back  upon  when 
won,  he  will  have,  farther,  to  realise  tl^t 
he  must,  before  all  other  things,  play  fair. 
Bat,  having  clearly  realised  those  two 
things — that  there  are  other  players  in  the 
game,  and  that  he  mmt  play  fair — ^he  will, 
possibly,  be  something  more  than  a  man, 
buti  probably,  something  very  much  less 
than  a  man,  if  he  plays  for  anybody  else's 
hand  but  his  own.  My  own  experience, 
such  as  it  is,  goes  to  teach  me  that  a  man 
hamners  hinuielf  who  joins  his  hand  to 
anotner  man's,  and  so  takes  a  partner  in 
the  game.  I  doubt  if,  in  that  sense,  as  a 
rulCi  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  Pos-^ 
sibly,  if  a  weaker  player  joins  himself  to  a 
stronger  one,  it  may  be  well  with  the 
weakling — though  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  well, 
even  wiUi  him.  La  the  end.  How  it  can  be 
well  with  the  stronger  player  I  f idl  to 
understand.  All  thh  is  to  say  nothing 
against  the  thing  which  is,  jost  now,  so 


much  in  the  air — co-operation.  A  man 
may,  perhaps,  advantageously  co-operate 
with  Us  fellows  in  the  purchaseof  groceries, 
or  in  the  condact  of  a  business.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  men  advantageously 
co-operating  in  the  conduct  of  each  other's 
lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  can*only 
safely  have,  in  the  dictionary  sense  of  the 
word,  one  friend  —  his  infe.  Bat,  of 
course,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  dictionary  sense  of  the  word  is 
not  the  colloquial  sense.  When,  in  the 
common  conversation  of  the  world,  one 
speaks  of  friends,  one  intends  the  word 
friends  to  apply  to  our  more  or  less 
intimate  acqaaintance.  Oars  is  not  an 
heroic  world— -it  is  as  well  that  it  is  not ! 
— and  but  very  few  people  ever  even 
attempt  to  realise  the  heroic  side  of  friend- 
ship. In  ordinary  parlance,  our  friends 
are  these  who  are  on  our  side;  with  us, 
not  against  us.  Frequently,  when  we 
speak  of  our  friends,  we  mean  our  par- 
tisans. No  doubt  it  lA  convenient  for  a 
man  to  have  Us  partisans.  Many  a  one 
has  attained  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
success  by  means  of  his  partuans.  Bat,  if 
you  enqiilre  into  the  matter,  you  will  find 
that  friends  of  this  sort  are  friends  of  a 
rather  peculiar  kind.  They  are  apt  to  be 
our  modem  substitutes  for  what,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  called  retainers.  They 
group  themselves  round  an  individual  who 
stands  to  tiiem  in  place  of  the  old-time 
feudal  lord.  His  success  means  their 
success.  You  see  continual  instances  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  in  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  curious  of  all  the  curious 
games— the  game  of  politics.  Spouter 
makes  a  Ut  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  called  the  political  arena.  Spouter 
begins  to  have  friends  —  partisans.  As 
Spputer  continues  to  make  Ut  after  Ut, 
the  hybrid  congregation  of  his  friends 
grows  larger.  In  such  a  case  it  is  well 
understood  that  when  Spouter  makes  Us 
greatest  Ut  o^  all  and  cumbs — or  sinks — 
to  office,  his  friends  will  be  remembered. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that,  in  his  moment 
of  success,  Spouter  is  apt  to  find  that 
his  friends  are  not  only  an  insufferable 
nuisance,  but  a  positive  peril.  They  are 
so  wont  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  efforts 
at  recollection.  We  see  this  every  day. 
The  result  is  that  their  friendship  is  turned 
to  fury,  and  they  do  their  best^  or  worst, 
to  tear  Um  from  that  eminence — we  will 
call  it  eminence — to  wUch  they  have 
assisted  Um  to  cUmb. 
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There  is  that  sort  of  friendship  which 
eomes  from,  or  wfaibb,  at  leasts  beguui  with 
adndratioD.  In  this  connection  it  is  not 
always  neoessarf  that  there  shoold  be  any 
personal  aoqoaintance  between  the  seyenu 
parties.  It  is  not  even  indispensable  that 
the  object  on  which  friendship  is  lavished, 
shonld  pretend  -to  entertain  for  his  friends 
those  feelinffs  which  they  entertain  for 
him.  Aa  in  we  case  of  an  a^rtlstt  or  of  what 
Is  called  a  literary  man.  Some  literary 
friendships  are  as  amnsbg  as  they  are 
warm.  The  kind  of  thing  to  which  one 
rrfera  when  (me  speaks  of  log-rolling, 
perhaps  does  necessitate  some  sort  of 
personal  connection  between  the  high 
contracting  persons.  Spoof,  a  mere  scri]^, 
sends  Oof,  an  editor,  a  MS.,  which  Oof 
accepts.  Thenceforward,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Spoof  mnst  audibly  admbe  idl 
that  Oof  may  do.  That  is  bat  the  part  of 
friendship.  M«iler  faronrably  reviews 
yonr  book  In  conseqoence  of  which  it  is 
yoor  bonnden  duty  to  say  a  good  word, 
and,  indeed,  a  good  many  good  words,  for 
everything  which  Mauler  writes.  They  say 
tliat  this  variety  of  friendship  goes  even 
farther.  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  being  friends, 
combine,  not  only  to  scratch  eadi  other's 
backs,  but,  also,  to  scratch  everybody 
else's  face,  and,  if  possible,  to  scratch  out 
stjange  people's  eyes.  One  does  not  say, 
of  one's  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  sa 
But  so  the  story  goes. 

Friendship,  one  fears,  in  tiie  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is,  too  often,  but 
a  synonym  for  selfishness.  It  belongs  to 
tiiat  description  of  gratitude  which  evinces 
a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come.  Hook 
and  Orook,  Bluff  and  Duff,  who,  at  present, 
reside  at  that  not  too  lively  watttring-place, 
Flashlngton-by-Sea,  are  inseparable  cronies. 
Why  t  Because  they  are,  or  because  they 
Imagine  themselves  to  be,  at  any  rale 
while  they  continue  to  redde  at  Fladi- 
ington-by-Sea,  indispensable  to  each  otiier's 
comfort  They  play  the  same  game  of 
whist,  for  the  same  points,  they  fe^  at  the 
same  times,  off  the  same  sort  of  dishes,  and 
they  have  about  die  same  sort  of  incomes. 
So,  since  at  Flashington-by-Sea,  one  must 
have  some  acquaintance  or  die,  they  get 
on  very  well  mdeed,  with  the  help  of  a 
row  or  two  at  times.  Excellent  mend- 
ships,  of  the  same  kind,  are  made  when 
traveUbig.  You  start  on  a  one,  two,  or 
three  months'  journey,  whichever  you 
please.  You  meet,  at  the  railway  station, 
a  man  who  is  going  over  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  yourself.    You  chum  in  with 


him  then  and  there.  You  are  scarcely 
ever  out  of  each  other's  company  during 
the  whole  <A  your  voyaging.  To  the  eye 
ot  an  uninitiated  spectator  yours  wovud 
seem  to  be  a  dear  case  of  a  modem  version 
of  David  and  Jonathan.  You  part  at  ttie 
end  of  the  journey*    You  never  again  set 

2es  upon  each  ouier  during  the  whole  of 
B  rest  of  your  Uvea  And 'yon  never 
want  to,  dther. 

Then  tiiere  are  the  respectable  frknd- 
ships — the  sort  of  tiling  which  yon  may 
have  heard  described  as  ftonfly  feuda. 
Friendships  of  tiiis  kind  are  mosUy  to  be 
found  flourishinff  among  what  are  caUed — 
we  will  not  say  ironically — county  hmiHea 
They  are,  or  ought  to  be^  hereditary.  A 
genuine  county  £sndly  friendship  surely 
never  grew  up  in  the  first  generatioa 
They  do  take  such  a  time  to  grow.  Inthefr 
first  stages  there  are  so  many  things  wlifch 
liave  to  be  considered.  Furst  of  all,  are 
the  Brownes  the  sort  of  people  one  would 
like  to  know!  Was  Browne  in  a  r^ail  or 
in  a  wholesale  line  of  trade  t  If  the  man 
is  "  awfully  "  rich,  this  <mestion  is  not  of 
so  much  consequencei  1^  on  tbm  otiier 
hand,  he  is  only,  so  to  n>eak,  passably 
rich,  retail  may  prove  fatal  Then  when 
one  has  decided  to  know  the  Brownes, 
there  are  forms  and  ceremonies  widch 
must  be  observed.  "Festinalente"is  the 
motto  which,  in  these  matters,  county 
families  nail  to  their  mastsL  Hasten  dow^, 
if  you  must  hasten.  Better  stfll,  do  not 
hasten  at  all  You  call  on  them,  say,  after 
they  have  been  in  the  place  a  year,  and 
you  have  made  quite  sure.  Then  they  call 
on  you.  Then  yon  invite  them  to  dinner; 
then  thev  invite  you.  And  that  brings 
you  to  the  end  of  another  year;  wliich 
makes  two.  Thenceforward,  if  you  fsd 
perfectiy  satisfied  that  the  Brownes  are  all 
that  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  the  Bh>wnea 
are  equally  satisfied  with  respect  to  you.  It 
is  possible— but  by  no  means  necessarflv 
probable — that  the  budding  friendsh^  wIU 
burst  more  rapidly  into  flower. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  county 
famQv  friendship  is  apt  to  begin  to  t$k» 
ihe  form  of  a  famUy  feud.  Eadi  aide 
stands,  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe  on  the  wateh. 
If  the  Blacks  dve  the  Brownes  a  regular 
dinner — as  distinct  from  an  irregular,  and, 
therefore,  commonplace  feed — tiie  BUcka 
will  count  the  hours  which  intervene 
between  the  giving  of  the  banquet  and  the 
ceremonial  calling  of  the  brownes  to 
adaiowledge  the  favour  received.  When 
the  Brownes  dine  tiie  Blacks,  Mr&  Blaok 
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will  not  call  on  the  Brownea  wiUun  less 
than  a  fortnight.  Why?  Because  after 
their  very  last  dinner  Mrs.  Browne  aUowed 
thirteen  days  to  intervene  before  she 
called  on  the  Blacks.  It  sounds  incredible. 
If  tiiat  is  so,  like  many  things  which  do* 
sonnd  incredible,  it  is  a  simple  statement 
of  simple  fact. 

If  Enphrosyne  Black  gets  married,  they 
may  not  own  it,  bat  the  marriage  is  a 
bitter  blow  to  some  of  the  Brownes. 
Why  f  Beeanse  Enphrosyne  Black  is  two 
years  yonnger  than  Maria  Brown,  and  not 
even  a  suggestion  of  marriage  has  ever 
come  Maria's  way.  True,  Providence  may 
take  with  one  hand  and  give  with  the 
other.  The  Brownes  may  liave  at  least 
one  consolation.  Enphrosyne  has  made  a 
shocking  bad  match.  Poor  Enphrosyne  1 
If  Maria  Browne  gets  mfffried  after  all  the 
county  famfly  feud — that  is,  friendship— 
coes  merrily  on.  Euphroeyne  has  a  boy. 
Maria  cannot  e(ven  get  a  girL  A  horrid 
boy,  that  boy  of  Euphirosyne's.  One 
cannot  help  but  notice  how  she  always 
brings  Um  with  her  when  she  comes  to  call 
upon  Maria.  Still  a  bonntifnl  Providence 
does  not  leave  Maria  wholly  unconsoled. 
Euphrosyne's  husband  treats  her,  and  bids 
fair  to  keep  on  treatbg  her,  like  the  scamp 
he  is.  Actually  beats  her,  one  is  told. 
Poor  dear  Euplurosyne !  One  can  but  hope 
that  her  son  will  not  grow  up  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  sire.  So  true  it  is  that  we  are 
apt  to  find  our  sweetest  pleasures  in  the 
afflictions  of  our  friends. 

Friendship,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is,  too  often,  but  a  i^onym 
for  feud.  A  man  with  many  friends  is 
bound,  not  free.  He  dare  not  do  this,  that, 
or  the  other,  lest  he  o£fend  his  friends. 
They,  on  thdr  side,  are  in  bondage  unto 
him.  I,  for  my  nart^  love  to  be  free.  And 
when  I  see  it  laid  down,  as  it  was  laid  down 
by  some  of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
when  tiiey  were  writing  of  the  poet,  who, 
but  the  other  day,  went  unto  the  larger 
number  of  the  singers,  that  it  was  to  be 
counted  against  Imi  almost  as  a  crime 
^hat  he  should  liave  been  unwilling  to 
make  many  friends,  and  to  have  personal 
dealings  with  but  few  acquaintances,  I  can 
but  wonder.  One  may  reckon  one's  friend- 
ship as  of  little  worth,  and  yet  desire  to  be 
free.  If,  when,  in  the  judgement  of  the 
world,  one  has  made  one  s  friendship  to  be 
of  much  worth,  one  ceases  to  be  free,  are 
not  the  thorns  too  many  for  the  crown  1 
They  tell  us  that  nothing  can  be  of  so 
mudi  service  to  a  man  as  the  fisct  of  his 


having  many  friends.  Let  him  that  thinks 
so  surround  himself  with  a  numerous 
company — ^with  an  innumerable  company, 
if  he  so  pleases.  For  myself,  my  pea  is  not 
beneath  that  thimble.  My  faith  is  oUier- 
where.  I  can  understand  the  man  who 
leads  a  dual  life,  who  to-day  is  one  of  a 
chattering  crowd,  and  who  to-morrow  can 
withdraw  into  a  solitary  place,  where  no 
one  can  intrude.  But  if  one  has  to  choose 
between  the  crowd  and  the  solitude — 
Ztmmermann,  if  you  please,  for  me. 

Mine  should  be  no  ungenial  solitude.  I 
would  be  no  anchorita  The  fates  foref end  1 
A  casual  acquaintance  now  and  then — 
even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  whom  I 
may  use  the  familiarity  of  a  friend — ^but 
not  a  casual  acquaintance  on  whose  move- 
ments I  should  be,  in  any  way,  a  tie.  Nor 
one  whO|  in  his  turn,  should  be  a  tie  on 
me.  I  would  have  my  wife  to  be  mv  only 
friend.  This  may  sound  old-fashioned, 
and  the  cynics  may  scoff.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  tins  old  fashion  of  mine 
is  not  a  fashion  which  is  always  new; 
which,  after  all,  is  not  fin-de-si^ole,  up  to 
date.  Did  ever  a  man  yet  live,  who, 
before  he  died,  had  not  a  woman  for  his 
sweetest,  dearest  friend  t  If  such  a  one 
baa  ever  been,  then,  verily  and  indeed, 
alas,  poor  man  1  And  why  should  not 
that  woman  be  his  wife  I  If  only  now 
and  then. 

Mine  is,  in  no  sense,  the  voice  of  the 
preacher.  Ourrente  calamo — ^that  is  how 
I  write — with  a  running  pen.  For  the 
writhi^s  sake.  Your  moms  are  yours; 
and  mme  are  mine. 

But,  I  say,  have  clearly  before  vou  what 
it  is  that  you  desire  tliat  your  life  should 
be.  Sbrive  to  realise  your  desire.  Surelv 
there  is  no  joy  like  unto  the  joy  which 
is  bom  of  the  strife.  Join  unto  yourself 
a  comrade ;  a  perfect  friend.  Perfect  both 
in  the  coUoqmal  and  in  the  heroic  sense 
of  the  word— a  wife.  I  do  not  say  that 
mine  is  an  ideal  to  which  every  man,  or 
indeed,  many  men,  can  or  shall  attain; 
else  it  were  scarcely  an  ideal  Bat  if  you 
ask  me  what  is  my  ideal  of  friendship,  I 
say  I  think  that  that  is  mbe. 
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Not  as  she  comes  to  us 

In  our  rough  northern  island,  comes  the  spring  ! 

With  the  pale  primrose  glimmering  on  her  wing, 
And  her  soft  sunshine,  coy  and  tremudous. 
She  wakes  our  England  from  her  winter  sleep, 

And  spreads  her  tender  green  on  hill  and  lea. 
Despite  the  fierce  nor'-easters  that  Will  sweep 

Across  the  uplands  from  the  great  North  Sea. 
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Here,  whore  Biscayan  waves 

Come  in  long  rollers  up  the  golden  sand, 
And  from  the  rugged  rocks  and  hollowed  caves 

Send  their  deep  echoes  o'er  the  mountain  land, 
The  sunbeams  dazzle  downward,  broad  and  hot, 

The  pine-wood*s  scent  lies  heavy  on  the  air. 
The  bright  flowers  leap  to  life  in  glen  and  grot, 

And  April  claims  her  empire  everywhere. 

High  on  the  Spanish  hills 

The  sunlight  melts  the  drifts  of  rosy  snow, 
And  dancing  plainwards  in  a  thousand  rills 

To  gorse-clad  moors  and  ferny  climes  thev  go ; 
White  between  sapphire  sea  and  sapphire  sky 

Flashes  the  seamew  on  his  gleaming  wing ; 
And  calling  to  the  world  triumphantly, 

Swift,  warm,  and  bounteous  comes  the  southern 
spring. 


THE  OUTCAST  SIBERIAN  LEPERS. 


We  haye  seen  BomethiDg  of  Siberian 
life  and  travel  in  former  nombert  of  thiB 
jotunal ;  bat  theie  is  a  unique  anl  gbastly 
interest  in  the  insight  wmch  Miss  Kate 
Marsden  has  recenUy  afforded  into  con- 
ditions which   exist  in  the  Asiatic    do- 
minions of  ttie  Czar.    Her  journey  to  the 
lepers  of  Northern  Siberia  was  a  notable 
one  for  anybody  to  make;  it  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  a  woman  to  under- 
take in  the  depth  of  winter.    In  fact  the 
record  of  that  journey  must  always  be 
ranked  among  Uie  most  memorable  ex- 
amples of  womimly  courage  and  devotion 
to  Uie  cause  of  humanity  that  the  world 
has  known.^   Primarily  it  was  undettaken 
to  procure  a  herb,  of  which  a  report  was 
cunent  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere, 
said  to  poisess  propeities  to  alleyiate,  if 
not  to  cure,  leprosy,  and  to  be  found  only 
in  the  far-off  parb  of  Siberia  known  as 
the  province  of  Yakutsk.  Bat  the  primary 
object   became  of  secondary  importance 
before  the  actual  condition  of  the  lepers 
in  Yakutsk  itself;  and,  indeed,  although 
Miss  Marsden  does    tell   that  she  sac 
ceeded  in  gettbg  a  few  sprigs  of   this 
mysterious    herb    from    the    Bishop    of 
Yakutsk,  she   does   not   tell  what  it  is, 
nor  whether  its  properties  have  been  put 
to  a  practical  test.    On  tiie  other  hsnd, 
she  has  told  enough  of  what  she  saw  of 
the  Siberian  lepers  to  stir  the  heart  of  the 
civilised  world. 

It  is  not  ,a  cheerful  subject,  and  Miss 
Marsden's  acquaintance  with  it  was  made 
during  the  Turco-Russian  war,  when  the 
emotions  caused  by  the  sight  of  two  poor, 
mutilated,  and  hdpless  Bulgarian  lepers 


caused  the  conviction  to  take  hold  of  her, 
that  her  mission  in  life  was  to  minister  to 
these  miserable  creatures.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  Siberia  to  discover  the  herl>  of 
which  she  had  heard,  she  went  to  study 
leprosy  both  at  Jeruialem  and  at  Gonstan- 
tinople.  Then,  crossing  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caucasus,  she  msde  her  way  to  Mos- 
cow towards  the  end  of  1890,  and  at 
Moscow  spent  some  time  among  the  leper 
hospitals,  and  in  enlisting  the  sympatiiv 
and  help  of  officials  and  oti^ers  in  tho  work 
die  was  undertaking. 

It  is  but  right  to  sav  that,  from  the 
Empress  downwards,  SUss  Manden  re- 
ceived both  kindness  and  material  aid; 
and  yet  it  cannot  but  strike  one  as  re- 
markable that  nothing  should  have  been 
done  to  grapple  with  the  monstrous  evils 
which— in  official  circles,  at  any  rate — 
were  quite  well  known  to  exist,  until  an 
English  '*  sister  "—for  Miss  Marsden  is  a 
member  of  tiie  Royal  British  Nurses' 
Association — came  to  show  them  the  way. 
Russian  sympathy  and  professions  of  grati- 
tude to  Uie  plucky  Englishwoman  strike 
one  as  rather  "cheap"  in  the  eircnm- 
stances. 

Letters  of  introduction  and  permits  were 
obtained,  and    stores  were   purchased — 


*  **0n  Sledge  and  Horseback  to  Outcast  Si- 
berian Lepers.  By  Kate  Marsden,  F.R.G.S..  etc. 
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including  forty  pounds  of  plum-pudding — 
and  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1891, 
Miss  Marsden  started,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Ada  Field,  who,  however,  broke 
down  under  the  hardships  of  the  road 
long  before  Yakutsk  was  reached,  and  had 
to  return.  The  railway  was  utilised 
from  Moscow  to  Zlatoust,  where  the  long 
sledge  journey  began,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, however,  of  a  comical  sort,  the  result 
of  the  mountain  of  furs,  rugs,  and  wn^ 
pings  in  which  the  travellers  had  encased 
themselves  for  a  Siberian  drive. 

"  That  sledge — one  of  the  elevated  kind, 
standing  a  long  way  bom  the  ground — 
had  to  be  mounted.  The  feat  must  be 
accomplished  somcdiow.  How  I  managed 
to  walk  or  totter  down  the  steps  of  the 
station  without  an  accident  is  a  marveL 
Having  got  over  that  portion  of  Uie  feat,  I 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  sledge  trying  to 
solve  the  knotty  problem  of  how  to  get  in. 
There  was  no  step  to  help  me,  and  there 
was  Uie  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children 
gazing  at  me.  What  was  I  to  dot  I 
tried  to  take  in  the  humour  of  the  sitoa- 
tion,  which  was  probably  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Three 
muscular  policemen  attempted  to  lift  me 
gently  into  the  sledge;   but  their  com- 
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bined  strength  was  fatile  under  the  load, 
80  they  hfld  to  set  me  on  the  sronnd 
agab.  Then  I  attempted,  in  a  Und  of 
majestioi  eontemptaoas  way,  to  moont 
without  assistance ;  bnt,  alas  1  my  knees 
would  not  bend.  My  pride  had  to  sac- 
dimb;  I  was  hdpless.  Two  policemen 
came  and  essayed  another  manoeavre. 
They  took  me  by  the  arms,  and  then,  at 
their  s^[nal,  I  made  one  desperate,  frantic 
effort^  and  I  was  in.  Bat  what  a  falling- 
ofi^  to  be  sure,  for  one  who  was  known  to 
have  come  with  a  letter  from  the  Empress 
— ^the  importance  of  which  can  only  be 
truly  fathomed  by  a  Russian  —  to  be 
quizzed  and  stared  at  by  the  crowd  whilst 
engaged  in  these  undignified  operations  1 
But  all  was  not  yet  over.  I  was  b,  but  I 
had  to  be  packed  and  stowed  away.  The 
men  pushed,  and  pulled,  and  dragged,  and 
coaxed,  and  at  last  I  and  my  dothes  were 
considered  ready  for  starting.  As  to 
bowing  and  thanking  my  assistants,  that 
was  Impossible.     I  just   sat  and  fairly 

fasped,  and  loneed  to  get  away.  My 
riend.  Miss  Field,  underwent  an  ordetd 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  which  I  had 
endured.  The  driver  and  the  soldier  took 
their  seats,  and  then  we  were  off/*- 

Bnt  if  the  start  was  fun  the  journey 
itself  was  not,  as  all  can  well  understand 
who  know,  or  have  read,  anythm^  of  the 
conditions  of  Siberian  travel.  Here  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  it : 

"Bump,  jolt^  bump,  jolt,  over  large 
lumps  of  frozen  snow,  and  into  holes,  and 
up  and  down  those  dreadfol  waves  and 
furrows  made  by  the  traffic — such  is  the 
stimulating  motion  you  have  to  submit  to 
for  a  few  thousand  miles.  Your  head 
seems  to  belong  to  every  part  of  the  sledge; 
it  is  first  bumped  against  the  top,  then  Uie 
conveyance  gives  a  lurch  and  you  get  an 
unexpected  knock  against  the  side,  tiien 
you  cross  one  of  the  ruts,  and  first  you  are 
thrown  violentiy  forward  against  the  driver, 
and  second,  you  just  as  quickly  rebound. 
This  sort  of  motion  is  all  very  well  for  a  few 
miles ;  but  after  a  time  it  gets  too  mono- 
tonously trying.  Tou  ache  from  head  to 
foot,  you  are  bruised  all  over,  your  poor 
brab  throbs  until  you  give  way  to  a  kbd 
of  hysterical  outcry,  yoa  headgear  gets 
displaced,  your  temper  naturally  becomes 
slightiy  raffled,  and  you  are  ready  to  gasp 
from  so  frequentiy  clutching  at  the  sides  to 
save  yourself.  Added  to  all  this  is  the  con- 
stant yellmg  of  the  driver,  who  thbks  it 
one  of  the  paramount  duties  of  his  callbg 
to  make  a  noise  above  the  nngbg  of  the 


sledge-bells.  So  you  go  on  merrilv,  the 
horses  dashing  along  Uke  the  steeds  b  a 
fire-engine,  or  like  the  hot-blooded  beauties 
of  Pfaathon.  •  .  .  Night  comes  on  apace 
to  soften  your  feeUngs  with  a  lowered 
temperature,  and  the  pleasbg  suggestions 
that  darkness  brings.  Still  on  you  go 
merrily,  but  oh,  for  five  mbutes' peace  1 
Bampbg,  joltbg,  tossing,  heaved,  pitched, 
and  tnumped.  Bright  memories  of  asphalt, 
blockwooa,  and  penny  omnibuses  sprbg 
up  to  diverdfy  your  thoughts.  Littie 
gbams  of  light  which  you  pass  on  your 
way,  seem  to  come  from  tiny  hut  wbdows 
b  the  forest. 

'< '  Driver'  (yemstchick),  shouts  your  com- 
panion, '  can't  we  stop  a  mbute  at  one  of 
those  huts  I ' 

"' Eh,  what,  madam  t ' 
«<  Those  huts  where  the  lights  are — 
can't  we  rest  there  t ' 
"  *  Lights  I    They're  wolves ! ' 
•'•Ohl' 

*|  You  know  you  can't  ffo  faster,  or  you 
would  certainly  urge  the  cuiver  to  quicken 
the  pace  .^.  .  until  at  last  at  the  post 
station  you  pull  up  sharp.  You  are  then, 
b  a  seini-comatoe»  state,  dragged  from  the 
sledge,  and  on  gaining  a  footimg,  you  feel 
more  like  a  battered  old  loff  of  mahogany 
than  a  gentie-nurtured  EngUshwoman." 

Aud  the  post  stations!  The  very 
description  of  them  alone  —  the  dirt, 
tiie  discomfort,  the  crowd  of  miscel- 
laneous unkempt  humanity,  the  fetid 
atmosphere  —  is  enough  to  quench  any 
thirst  one  may  previowy  have  had  for  a 
tour  b  Siberia.  A  pleasant  break,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  Ekaterbberg,  where  is  an 
excellent  American  hotel,  and  where  also 
were  some  Enslish  friends.  From  Ekater- 
bberg a  run  of  one  hundred  miles  is  made 
to  Irbit  for  the  purpose  of  bterviewing  a 
Yakutsk  merchant  at  the  fair  there,  about 
the  lepers.  This  merchant  refused  to 
believe  it  possible  that  any  woman  could 
proceed  to  his  district,  but  he  supplied 
needful  information,  although  he  knew 
nothbg  about  the  herb.  Then  came  some 
more  terribly  rough  sledgbg  to  Tinmen, 
with  awkward  trouble  witii  a  still  rougher 
driver;  and  at  Tinmen  there ''is  agab  a 
pleasant  English  welcome. 

During  this  long,  monotonous,  and  toil-, 
some  drive  across  Siberia,  Miss  Marsddh 
visited  many  of  the  prisons  en  route,  and 
never  passed  a  gang  of  convicts  on  the 
road  without  aUghting  to  give  them  a 
word  of  comfort,  and  small  gUts  of  tea  and 
sugar.    Poor  wretches  1  they  are  not  much 
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QBed  to  kmdness,  and  mtut  have  regarded 
with  almoBt  awestraok  wonder  this  strange 
virion  of  an  EDgUshwoman  breaking  on 
tiiffin  in  the  wildemesa  like  a  gleam  of 
sanligbi  We  need  not  dwell  on  Miss 
Marsden's  experience  of  Siberian  prisons, 
as  this  subject  has  been  so  folly  discussed 
of  late,  bat  hnrry  on  with  her  towards  the 
Arctic  zone,  the  frost-bonnd  province  of 
Yakatsk. 

The  city  of  Lrkutsk  was  safely  reached 
through  all  the  perils  of  the  way,  and  here 
a  short  stay  had  to  be  made  to  interview 
the  Governor-General  of  Siberia,  and  to 
organise  a  committee  of  influential  mer- 
chants and  others  in  support  of  the 
misdon  to  the  lepers.  Then,  all  arrange- 
ments being  completed,  tiie  journey  was 
resumed  to  Yakutsk — ^reputed  the  coldest 
{dace  in  the  world,  where  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  tiie  mean  temperature  marks 
forty-five  degrees  of  frost,  and  where  the 
ground  is  frozen  to  a  deptli  of  thirty  feet, 
but  where  idso  the  heat  in  summer  is  so 

Seat  that  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  flies 
(est  the  air  to  the  torture. of  both  man 
and  beast^  and  tiie  agony  of  the  sore- 
covered  lepers.  In  this^awM  region,  when 
once  a  man  is  tainted  with  leprosy,  or  even 
suspected  of  taint,  he  is  driven  forth  into 
some  lonely  forest  or  desolate  marsh  to 
live  a  living  death.  A  wife,  a  mother,  a 
son,  a  dat^ter,  are  subject  to  the  same 
fate  the  moment  the  fatal  symptom  of 
disease  appears.  AU  hope  must  those 
abandon  on  whom  is  found  the  dreaded 
sign. 

The  victfm  knows  that  never  again  will 
he  see  a  kind  face  or  hear  a  loving  word, 
and  that  he  may  have  to  pass,  perhaps, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  a  loathed  out- 
casts He  finds  a  shelter — ^if  he  can — in 
some  filthy  little  hut  which  some  former 
victim  has  occupied,  only  to  vacate  with 
death,  outride  of  which  he  must  erect  a 
cross  to  warn  every  one  to  shun  the  spot 
The  awfolness  and  misery  of  such  a  life 
in  such  a  climate  can  hardly  be  realised. 

Between  St  PetersbuK  and  Yakutsk 
are  ahnost  five  thousand  miles  of  road,  and 
we  have  seen  how  most  of  it  had  to  be 
traversed.  When  the  snows  melted,  the 
riedge  had  to  be  abandoned  for  a  taxantass, 
or  springless  cart,  and  in  a  tarantass  the 
journey  was  made  from  Lrkutsk  to  Yakutsk, 
which  was  reached  in  June,  1891. 

The  province  of  Yakutsk,  in  the  far 
north-east  of  Siberia,  covers  an  area  of 
about  two  and  a  half  million  square  miles, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  two 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  about 
sixteen  thousand  are  Russian?,  and  tfaie 
rest  Yakuts  and  various  nomadic  tribes.  It 
ifl  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
five  circuits,  the  chief  centre  of  which  b 
the  town  of  Yakutsk  on  the  Biver  Lena. 
This  is  a  dreary,  dead-alive  place  of  about 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  where,  in 
winter,  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  tbe 
people  cannot  go  out  of  doors  at  all|  and 
apend  their  days  in  smoking  and  playfaig 
cards.  Here  rerides  the  Bishop  of  Yakutsk, 
described  as  a  noble,  earnest  man,  devoted 
to  his  work,  and  much  interested  in  the 
redemption  of  the  lepers.  He  had  some 
specimens  of  the  mysterious  herb,  but 
could  give  no  inf (Mrmation  about  Its  con- 
tive  or  alleviative  properties. 

It  was  not  in  tiie  town  of  Yakutdri  how- 
ever, that  tiie  lepers  could  be  seen,  but 
in  the  Yilulsk  Gircult^  a  district  of  intense 
poveity,  and  where  even  yet  heathen  ^ 
practices  prevail  To  readi  Vilnisk  meant 
another  journey  of  two  thousand  miles; 
this  time  on  horseback — ^perhaps  still  more 
trybg  for  a  woman  unused  to  hinrses, 
who,  for  security  of  tenure  over  a  roadless 
country,  was  perforce  obliged  to  rit  man- 
wiso.  The  cavalcade  oonriated  of  fifteen 
men  and  tiiirty  horses,  carrying  stores  for 
the  party  and  lepttrs,  and  appliuices  lor 
camping-out 

"  We  rode  in  single  file,  and  when  the 
Yakut's  (guide)  horse  in  front  partiy  dis- 
appeared, we  knew  there  were  bogs  ahead, 
and  must  therefore  pick  another  way.  As 
a  rule,  it  was  quite  imposrible  to  know 
where  one  was  goinff.  On  the  borders  of 
the  forest  we  camped  for  the  night  Fires 
were  lighted,  tents  pitched,  tea  handed 
round,  norsee  unloaded  and  tethered,  and 
then  we  retbred.  At  the  side  of  eaoh 
member  of  the  cavalcade  lucky  enough  to 
possess  a  revolver  or  gun  the  weapon  lay 
ready  in  case  of  emergencies,  the  said 
emergendes  referring  chiefly  to  beara. 
Some  men  were  placed  as  sentoies,  and 
also  to  keep  up  tiie  fires." 

Fancy  a  woman  alone  in  such  circum- 
stances for  weeks  together,  alternately 
stifled  with  heat  and  soaked  with  rain, 
without  even  the  possibility  of  the  relief 
to  be  found  in  '<a  good  cry  "1 

Yiluisk  «was  reached  at  last,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  to  do  was  to  consult 
with  the  missionary  priest  about  the  beet 
rite  for  the  leper  hospital  which  Mbft 
Marsden  proposed  to  establish.  Here 
some  frightful  things  are  learned,  not  only 
about  the  lepers,  but  also  about  tiie  orimea 
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eommitted  in  the  name  of  lejnrosyy  f <ur  it 
BoeniB  that  when  once  any  one  has  been 
prodidmed  a  leper,  all  right  to. property 
paaaeB  away  from  him.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  opportonity  for  fraud  and 
cnielty  is  thoa  presented.  Here  also  one 
learns  how  lepers  may  become  ntterly 
demoralised  by  men^  women,  and  children 
hording  togetheri  like  brutes,  in  the  same 
filthy  "yoorta,"  as  the  huts  of  Yakutsk  are 
called.  Then  a  plunge  is  made  into  the 
forest  to  see  the  lepers  themselves. 

After  miles  of  riding,  «  At  but  I  thought 
I  could  discern  ahead  a  large  lake,  and 
beyond  that  two  yourtas.  My  instinct 
was  true  to  me,  and  the  pecmiar  thrill 
which  passed  through  my  whole  frame 
meant  that  after  mL  these  months  of 
trayelUng  |  had  found,  thank  Gk>d,  the 
poor  creatures  whom  I  had  come  to  help. 
A  Utile  more  dgjssg  lidine  along  the 
tedious  path,  and  thai  I  suddenly  looked 
up  and  saw  before  me  the  two  yourtas  and 
a  little  crowd  of  people.  Some  of  the 
people  came  liming  and  some  leaning  on 
stidoi  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  us,  uieir 
faces  and  limbs  distorted  by  the  dreadful 
ravages  of  the  diseasoi  One  poor  creature 
could  only  crawl  by  the  help  of  a  stool, 
and  all  had  the  same  indescribably  hope- 
less expression  of  the  eyes  which  indicates 
the  disease.  I  scrambled  ofi  the  horse, 
and  went  quickly  amongst  the  little  crowd 
of  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  Some 
were  standing,  some  were  kneeling,  and 
some  crouching  on  the  ground,  and  all 
with  eager  faces  turned  towards  me.  They 
tdd  me  afterwards  that  they  belieyed  Ood 
had  sent  me.  I  at  once  ordered  ttie  things 
to  be  unpacked  and  had  them  collected  on 
the  grass.  A  prayer  (d  thanksgiving  was 
then  ofiisred  by  the  priest  and  next  a 
prayer  for  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Empress,  in  which  the  poor  people  heartily 
joined.  As  we  distributed  the  gifts  some 
of  the  distorted  faces  half  be^ed  with 
delight,  whOst  others  chaneed  from  a  look 
of  fear  to  one  of  confiaence  and  rest. 
Surely  sudh  a  scene  was  worth  a  long 
journey,  and  many  hardships  and  perils." 

The  yourtas  in  which  ttiese  poor  creatures 
live  are  small  huts  into  Irhich  the  light  never 
penetrates,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
saturated  with  the  eadialations  of  rotten 
fish  (and  fledi),  in  which  the  lepers  have 
neither  beds  nor  linen,  and  have  nothing 
but  ragged  skbs  to  cover  ttiem — ^i^  indeed, 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  even 
these.  In  these  foul  places,  swarming 
with  vermin,  the  lepers  sleep  and  eat — 


when  they  have  anytiduff  to  eat — ^live,  and 
die.  And  when  they  &  they  are  buried 
just  outdde  the  threshold. 

Living  in  such  a  colony  IQss  Marsden 
found  a  girl  of  eighteen,  perfectly  firee 
txom  the  cUsease,  who  had  been  born  after 
her  mother  was  cast  out  as  infected,  and 
who  had  thus  lived  all  her  life  under  such 
horrible  conditions — for  neither  "Rnsflians 
nor  Yakuts  would  allow  her,  clean  though 
she  was,  to  come  near  them.  It  is  pleasant 
to  learn  that  Miss  Marsden  induced  one 
herdc  official  to  smother  his  prejudices  and 
agree  to  take  tiie  poor  girl  into  his  house 
as  a  servant 

Farther  in  the  forest  is  encountered  a 
solitary  frightened  being  in  rags,  who  had 
lived  for  years  all  *alone  in  Us  misery. 
Then  another  settlement  of  twelve  men, 
women,  and  children  seantilv  clothed  in 
filthy  rags,  huddled  together  in  two  smaU,- 
vermin-mfested  yourtas.  The  stench  was 
dreadful.  One  man  was  dying ;  two  men 
had  lost  their  toes  and  half  of  their  feet, 
and  had  fastened  boards  to  their  knees  so 
that  they  might  crawl  abng,  and  one  man 
had  no  fingersL  Thebr  filthy  rags  had 
stuck  to  the  sores  on  their  bodies  and 
caused  them  intense  irritation.  They  had 
also  sufiered  during  winter  from  typhus 
fever  and  small-pox. 

A  dreadful  instance  of  what  lepers  have 
sometimes  to  sufiiar  is  related.  A  leper 
woman  was  placed  in  a  yourta  witti  a  leper 
man  who  went  mad.  For  four  years  she 
had  to  live  with  this  madman  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  never  sure  of  her  life  from  one 
hour  to  anotlier,  and  without  hope  of 
human  help  by  night  or  by  day — ^nothing 
but  the  pattdess  forest  around  her. 

Again,  a  settlement  of  nine  lepers — two 
women,  one  man,  and  two  childMn  among 
them  wiUiout  any  clothes  at  all.  For  the 
winter  they  had  but  a  few  rags  and  a  little 
hay  to  protect  them  from  the  deadly 
frosts,  in  the  summer  time  the  flics  were 
tormenting  their  open  wounds  until  they 
writhed  in  agony. 

But  one  cannot  go  on.  These  are  but  a 
few  samples  of  tiie  terrible,  horrible  things 
Miss  Marsden  saw.  '*  Small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,"  say  the  natives,  "are  ap- 
pointed by  Gtod,  but  leprosy  by  the  devil" 
ABd  awful  is  tiie  treatment  meted  out  to 
those  unhappy  enough  to  be  smitten  with 
the  plague.  No  wonder  that  the  poor 
creatures  blessed  the  coming  of  the  EngUsh- 
woman,  and  besought  her  with  tears  to 
lose  no  time  in  establidUng  the  hospital- 
colonies  die  told  them  she  had  come  to 
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prepare  for  their  relief.  No  wonder  that 
woman  herself  broke  down  for  a  time  with 
utter  ezhanstion  of  mind  and  body. 

All  this  exista  in  Holy  Bosaia — and  we 
have  told  not  one-half  of  what  Miss 
Marsden  saw,  and  she  even  has  not  told 
all — and  for  generations  has  been  known, 
officially  known,  to  exist.  Whatever  is 
being  done  now  for  the  relief  of  this  vast 
sum  of  haman  misery  is  the  work  of  a 
brave  and  tender-hearted  Englishwoman, 
of  whom  her  conntrymen  may  well  be 
prond.  Not  content  witfi  what  she  has 
done  in  Yakutsk,  Miss  Marsden  is  now 
bent  on  a  mission  to  the  lepers  in  far-off 
Kamtsohatka. 


SQUATTER  LIFE. 

How  familiar  to  as  all  are  the  com- 
bined letters,  "  V.  B/' !  They  flourish  on 
the  postal  vans,  they  greet  us  from  the 
signboards  of  royal  tradesmen,  they  head 
the  proclamations  by  meaijs  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  informed  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  joining  some 
one  or  other  of  Tommy  Atkins's  numerous 
companies. 

But  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
their  very  familiarity  makes  the  presence 
of  these  letters  appear  the  more  strange. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  board  an 
ocean  liner,  steam  in  an  easterly  direction 
half  round  the  globe — it  will  take  you 
about  seven  weeks  to  do  it — land,  travel  by 
rail  for  some  hours,  and  when  the  termi- 
nus is  reached,  on  agdn  by  coach  for  a 
couple  of  days  longer,  and  then  look  about 
you,  in  what  kind  of  place  do  you  find  your- 
selves f  Well,  if  you  have  happened  to  see 
representations  of  the  moon's  scenery  by 
the  aid  of  photographic  slides  and  a  magic 
lantern,  I  dare  say  you  may  have  had 
some  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a  country 
before.  To  be  sure  there  is  here  the  im- 
portant addition  of  water;  but  tiie  volcanic 
formation,  the  barrenness,  the  desolation  of 
loneliness,  even  the  atmosphere  which  is 
so^  dry  and  so  clear  that  surrounding 
objects  liave  tiie  crispness  of  outline  of  a 
no-atmosphere,  all  these  are  moonlU^e  in 
aspect. 

On  every  side  of  you  rise  up  mountains, 
dark,  precipitous,  snow-capped;  and,  al- 
though you  are  in  New  Zealand,  the  land 
of  the  bush,  for  the  last  hundred  miles, 
except  where  a  few  gum-trees  have  grown 
up  about  a  station  homestead,  you  have 
not  set  eyes  upon  a  single  tree.    This  is, 


in  fact,  a  region  wliich  is  appropriately 
spoken  of  as  "rough  country,"  a  region 
where  a  horse  will  plunge  without  hesita-^ 
tion  into  a  rushing  stream,  but  will 
seriously  demur  about  crossing  a  bridge — 
no  doubt  because  with  bridges  his  ancestors 
were  unacquainted ;  where  a  poor  man  and 
hungry  will  turn  in  disgust  from  a  dead 
rabbit  as  from  a  thing  accurst — and  indeed, 
who  is  to  certify  that  it  has  no  poisoned 
grain  in  its  stomach  f — but  will  def  tiy  bake 
his  own  damper,  and  with  the  most  primi- 
tive of  culinary  apparatus  will  do  to  a 
nicety  the  chop  you  have  given  liim. 

A  strange  country  tliis  into  which  you 
have  penetrated.  But  turn  your  eyes  for 
a  moment  to  the  wooden  hut  before  which 
your  coach  has  pulled  up.  You  will  obeerve 
the  word  "Store,"  carefully  pidnted  in 
large  capitals  above  the  door,  and  on  one 
side,  let  into  the  wall,  a  metal  plate  with 
the  ordinary  oblong  opening  for  letters  in 
the  centre,  and  to  nght  and  left  the  magic 
symbols  "Y.  B."  There  they  are,  sore 
enough.  They  beam  upon  you  wit^  the 
welcome  of  old  friends;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  you  before,  probably,  to  regard 
them  in  that  light,  but  all  of  a  sudden  you 
have  learnt  that  that  is  what  they  are. 

After  all,  then,  you  are  still  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Loyal  subjects  you 
will  find,  too,  about  you.  Make  your  way 
to  the  large  verandahed  wooden  building 
in  front  of  you — the  dwellinff-house  it  is  of 
a  great  station — dine  with  tLe  famUy,  and 
you  may  be  sure  you  are  kindly  welcome, 
and  after  the  meal  in,  over  you  will  notice 
a  silence  fall  on  the  company.  Then  littie 
Pl}(Bbe,  the  darling  of  the  household,  a 
child  in  her  four£  year,  will  stand  up 
solemnly,  holding  her  teacup  in  her 
hand — of  course  everybody  has  been  sup- 
plied witii  tea  along  with  the  first  course. 
"The  *Peen,'  God  bless  her,"  she  says 
sofUy,  and  each  individual  at  table  takes  a 
sip  of  the  innocent  beverage. 

You  can  scarcely  have  got  so  far  inland 
as  this,  however,  without  finding  some 
features  of  interest  in  the  journey.  It 
may  be  that  you  have  met  a  couple  of 
caravans,  fourteen  bullocks  to  the  team, 
wending  their  slow,*  slow,  monotonous  way 
along;  and  if  you  have  happened  to 
remark  on  the  picturesqueness  of  the  sight, 
or  have  admired  the  driver's  deft  manipu- 
lation of  the  stock  whip,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  the  coach  jehu  will  have  given  you  a 
yam  to  the  point  There  is  a  story,  of  a 
New  Zealand  bishop  who  tried  to  dlmado 
the  driver  of  a  bullock  team  from  swearing 
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by  insiatiog  that  the  beasts  would  work 
just  as  well  if  spoken  to  in  ordinary 
langaage. 

"Then  yon  speak  to  them,"  says  the 
man. 

'*  Jean,  pretty  Jean,  gee  up/'  mormars 
the  bishop  pleasantly,  stroking  the  flanks 
of  the  nearest  animal 

1^0  moyement 

«  Oome,  come,  Jean  1    Poor  old  Jean  1 " 

Dead  paose. 

"Jean,  Jean,  gee  np,  Jean!"  Tones 
getting  loader :  "  Gee  np,  Jean,  will  yon  1 
Gee  up  I    G^  np !    Gee  op  1 " 

Silence  and  exasperation. 

"  Oonfonnd  yon,  Jean,  gee  np ! " 

And  Jean  makes  one  step  forward, 
on  which  the  bishop  tarns  sharp  away, 
ashamed  of  his  partial  saccess  and  the 
reason  for  it. 

The  road  at  short  intervals  is  traversed 
by  creeks,  and  whenever  the  teams  reach 
one  of  these  the  bollocks  of  both  are 
employed  to  drag  one  caravan  across. 
Hence  the  explanation:  of  their  travelling 
in  pairs. 

''What  are  the  creeks  caUedl"  yoa 
may  have  asked.  Why,  the  Otematata, 
the  Ohaariri,  the  OtematapayOi  the 
Omarama.  Maori  words  all,  of  coarse; 
and  the  meanings  1  Well,  they  all  have 
some,  as,  for  instance,  Omarama,  moon, 
moonlike,  dear  as  the  moon.  The  great 
glacier  river,  along  the  coarse  of  which  the 
road  has  led  yoa  all  the  long  day,  is  called 
the  Waitaki,  Le.,  Sin^g  Waters  or  Waters 
of  Lamentation.  Wide  it  is  to  the  extent 
sometimes  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
correspondindy  swift  If  yoa  wish  to 
cross  over,  Hermann  Max,  the  boatman 
— a  German  who  has  completely  forgotten 
his  native  langaage  without  properly 
learning  any  other — will  row  you  over, 
taking  you  if  you  like  down  the  rapids, 
when  you  will  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "the  boatie  rows,"  supposing  you 
may  never  have  put  to  sea  In  a  small  boat 
in  your  life.  If  you  are  well-advised,  you 
wQl  make  tbb  return  journey  after  idght- 
fall,  when  you  can  lean  back  and  fix  your 
gaze  on  ^'the  spacious  firmament  on  high." 
Are  there  ever  such  dear  nights  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  with  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  stars  showing  t  I  think  hardly. 
The  Southern  Gross,  to  be  sure,  is  a  fraud, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  brighter  or  more 
noticeable  than  its  neighbours,  and  has 
probably  only  had  its  ckims  advanced  in 
opposition  to  our  own  worthy  Plough; 
bat  the  brilliancy  of  the  heavens  in  these 


regions  is  certainly  incontestible.  Lean 
back,  I  say,  and  look  up  while  the  Shiging 
Waters  sound  their  lullaby  dose  to  your 
ears,  and  Hermann  directs  his  little  craft 
towards  the  dark  shore,  guided  by  the 
beacon-light  of  your  buggy  lantern,  which 
flickers  waveringly  from  the  summit  of  the 
high  bank. 

Ah,  these  clear,  dry  nights,  and  these 
blue,  blue  skies  by  dayl  Too  often  in 
these  parts  they  mean  ruin,  or,  as  he 
more  fordbly  puts  it,  ruination  to  the 
squatter. 

It  is  the  end  of  Jaly,  and  they  are  still 
in  the  depths  of  winter.  All  over  the 
hills  the  pUed-up  snows  have  been  lybg 
for,  say,  four  weeks.  Mombg,  noon,  and 
night  the  station  owner  is  watching  for 
any  symptoms  of  an  abatement  of  the 
rubious  frost,  for  some  sign  of  coming 
moisture,  let  it  be  but  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand.  But  no ;  every  even- 
ing the  stars  seem  to  be  brighter,  every 
day  the  turquoise  of  the  heavens  more 
transparent.  Well  might  he  say  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  A  sl^  all  blue ;  a  sky 
without  masses  of  light  and  shade,  of  sun- 
shbie  and  darkness.  Alas  1  how  sad  and 
melancholy  is  such  a  skyl"  His  sheep  are 
dying  by  inches,  dying  in  thousands,  and 
he  cannot  stretch  out  a  hand  to  help  them. 
The  snow  lies  between  them  and  their  food, 
scan^  at  best  during  this  time  of  the  year. 
For  three  weeks,  if  t£ey  are  closely  huddled 
together,  tiiey  may  exist  practically  with- 
out nourishment;  then  the  weaker  must 
go  to  the' wall  Some  have  fallen  down 
ere  now,  and  are  too  much  exhausted  to 
pick  themsdves  up ;  they  may  linger  on  a 
week  in  that  posture  enduring  tiM  pangs 
of  dow  starvation. 

Every  time  the  squatter  goes  out  for  a 
walk  he  will  come  across  some  dead  sheep. 
In  the  nearest  paddock  are  located  the  old 
rams,  and  these  are  amongst  the  earliest 
victims.  There  they  lie  with  their  faces 
skywards,  their  great  twisted,  coiled  horns 
partially  embedded  in  the  snow,  and  a 
bleat,  mute  now,  but  eloquent,  frozen  on 
their  open  moutha 

It  is  a  heartrending  sight.  There  is 
dmost  nothing  to  be  done.  A  few  of  the 
fallen  ones  may  be  sought  out  and  set  on 
their  legs ;  one  or  two  that  have  got  en- 
tangled in  the  prickly  scrub  may  be  freed; 
but  the  station  is  a  large  one ;  it  stretches 
back  across  mountainous  ridges — some  of 
the  summits  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet 
in  height — for  perhaps  thirty  miles,  and  it 
seems  almost  usdess  to  attempt  to  find 
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them.  Sixpence  a  skin  is  being  pdd  to 
the  station  liands  for  every  slieepskin 
brought  in;  the  oareases,  of  conrae,  are 
qnite  yalneless. 

Nor  is  the  squatter  the  only  anxious 
watcher  of  King  Frost.  Scattered  over 
tiie  Bun  are  some  thirty  rabbiters,  who 
came  up  country  four  weeks  ago  in  joyous 
expectation  of  a  good  harvest.  The 
ground,  they  knew,  was  riddled  with 
rabbit-holes;  they  would  be  paid  three  half- 
pence a  skin ;  their  fortunes  were  as  good 
as  made. 

So  they  formed  into  *'  crowds,"  five  or 
six  men  in  each,  and  camped  out  in  tents, 
at  the  entrances  to  which  they  buflt  up 
carefully  their  fireplaces  and  chimneys, 
preparing  to  set  to  work  in  good  earnest. 
And  lo  1  down  came  the  snow,  sof Uv, 
sofUy  faUing  in  neat  fleecy  flakes  steadily 
on  for  three  whole  days.  No  use  scatter- 
ing the  poisoned  grain  now,  only  to  see  it 
sink  through  the  earth's  white  mantle; 
they  must  simply  bide  their  time.  But 
four  long  weeks  have  passed  by,  and  their 
time  has  not  yet  come» 

Most  of  them  have  got  frozen  out  of  the 
tents,  and  have  taken  refuge  at  the  home- 
stead in  the  idiearers'  hut.  Look  in  upon 
them  there  some  evening ;  you  will  find  it 
well  worth  your  while.  The  bunks  are 
placed  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  as  in  a 
steamer  state-room,  only  Instead  of  two 
tiers  there  are  three.  Here  and  tiiere  a 
man  is  reclining  in  one  of  these,  reading 
weU-thTUibed  newspapers  by  the  light  of 
a  candle-end  which  he  has  stuck  on  the 
wooden  edge  of  the  bunk.  Some  are 
smoking  and  gossipbg  by  the  fireside, 
perpetually  heaping  on  fuel  the  while,  for 
the  wood  is  mere  scrub  wood,  green,  and 
hardly  to  be  induced  to  keep  idight,  and 
the  pieces  of  corady — ^the  witheiid  ebon 
stems  of  the  flax  plant  flower — ^tiiough 
quick  to  blaze  up,  are  almost  as  quick  in 
burning  themselves  out.  Two  or  three 
groups  are  immersed  in  cribbage,  the 
standard  card  game  of  the  colonials.  Their 
cribbage-boards  are  characteristic,  bars  of 
yellow  soap,  with  the  requisite  number  of 
holes  neatly  punched  upon  the  surf  aca 

What  a  heterogeneous  coUection  of 
faces  !  Poverty  does  indeed  make  strange 
bed-fellows.  These  men,  whom  necessity 
has  drawn  so  close  together,  are  sprung 
from  many  and  divers  ranks  of  society. 
One  has  been  bred  a  lawyer,  the  second  is 
the  only  child  of  a  clergyman,  a  third,  the 
offspring  of  an .  Irish  emigrant^  knows 
neimer  how  to  read  nor  write;  but  for 


physical  endurance  and  keenness  in  traek- 
hig  master  bunny  he  can  beat  the  lot  of 
them.  The  son  of  an  Earl  got  amount 
them  one  year.  His  comrades  heard  mm 
called  Loxd  SQton,  took  it  for  a  nickname, 
appreciated  the  joke — ^for  the  youth  had 
certainly  the  aristocratic  "  toumure  " — and 
pendstently  gave  him  his  title  throughout 
the  period  of  their  associated  residenca 

WeU,  tiiese  rabbiters,  whom  you  have 
been  observing  so  carefuUy,^are,  in  spite  of 
their  apparent  cheerfulness,'  up  to  the  eyes 
in  debt.  Fox  four  weeks — ever  since  they 
came  up,  in  fact— they  have  been  living  on 
credit  The  storekeeper  at  the  nearest 
towndiip  has  supplied  them  with  all  the 
necessanes  of  life,  and  in  order  to  pay 
him,  they  must  hand  over  all  the  rabbit 
skins  that  they  will  have  time  to  get  hold 
of  before  tiiey  are  themselves  sent  off 
down  country.  The  season,  in  faot^  has 
been  a  bad  one. 

Jack  O'HaUigan,  the  odd  man  at  the 
station,  has  also  suffered  from  the  weather. 
Great  heavens,  how  he  has  suffered !  A 
man  with  only  one  lung  left  him  rising  at 
five  in  the  morning  to  mUk  the  oow,  sent 
off  twenty  miles  to  Rome  Shoe  Bend  for  a 
load  of  lignite  when  he  ought  to  be'  lying 
in  bed  in  a  hospital  t  But  Jack  will  never 
give  in ;  &r  more  likely  he  will  die  game  at 
his  post  Jack's  toilet,  not  an  ekborate 
one,  was  till  recentiy  conducted  In  the 
open  air.  From  your  bedroom  window  In 
the  station  dweU&g-house  you  can  see  the 
water  conduit — ^now  frozen  fasi — ^in  which 
he  performed  his  slight  ablutions,  and  the 
willow-tree  from  whuh  are  suspended  by 
pieces  of  string  his  towel  and  his  comb. 
The  towel  is  now  as  stiff  as  a  coating  of 
ice  can  make  it^  and  the  query  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is.  Are  tiie  aUu- 
tions  diapensed  with  alt(M»ther  nowadays  t 
Jack  says  his  prayers  stiU,  anyhow,  for  you 
will  see  him  frequently  cross  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  He  carries  a  boiled  egg, 
poor  man.  In  each  pocket  by  which  he 
occasionally  warms  his  hands.  Poor  Jack  ! 
Poor  old  Jack ! 

SpeaUng  of  eggs  recalls  what  these 
severe  frosts  have  been  doing.  It  Is  this : 
Several  em  brought  in  recently  have  had 
their  riieUs  cracked  by  ttie  frost,  and  tiie 
aperture  has  revealed  the  contents  in  a 
frozen  condition,  resembling,,  in  fact,  very 
pure  white  pounded  sugar.  It  is  not  often 
that  you  wiu  have  had  a  chance  of  sedng 
curiosities  of  this  sort  in  the  old  country. 

But  idl  this  freezfaig  talk  is  enough  to 
chill  the  marrow  in  one's  bones,  I  hear  yon 
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say.  Well,  another  time  we  may  take  a 
peep  at  thfa  same  region  when  the  yellow 
toBsook  la  bnmt  to  a  rich  rienna  wiUi  the 
sun's  hot  rays,  and  when  you  dare  not  lay 
hold  of  a  boulder  on  the  hillside  for  the 
fear  of  having  your  skin  frizzled.  Or  shall 
we  rather  seek  the  magic  letters  in  some 
"land  where  it  seems  always  afternoon/' 
where  none  bat  the  balndest  of  spicy 
breezee  haye  oyer  yet  been  known  to 
blowt  Be  assured  there  are  many  snch 
favonred  spots  bk  which  they  gleam  M- 
nmphant;  nor  is  our  boast  a  vain  one 
when  we  say  that  the  son  neyer  sets  bi 
Her  Majesty's  dominions. 


MISS  LATIMER  OF  BRTANS. 

By  ELEANOR  O.  PRICE. 
Auikw^  ^  "  Alexia,**  '*  Bed  Tawert,"  "  The  Little  Om,"  eU. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.     TRIUMPH. 

**  Mt  dear  Henry,  you  are  too  romantic," 
said  Mrs.  Cantillon. 

It  was  an  October  afternoon  in  London. 
The  day  had  been  dark  and  foggy,  but  was 
brightening  as  the  son  descends  into  that 
atmosphere  of  dim  red  gold  which  shows 
London  at  its  most  beautifol.  Two  happy 
people  were  driying  in  a  hansom  from 
Piccadilly  to  the  Stores.  They  had  been 
abroad,  Poppy  Latimer  with  them,  for 
many  ween,  and  had  only  retomed  to 
England  the  day  before.  The  Sector  was 
rejoicing  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  books 
and  his  garden  again.  He  had  not  felt  it 
quite  mht  to  be  away  so  long  from 
Bryans ;  bat  his  wife  had  pointed  out  to 
him  that  Poppy's  return  there  must  be 
painful,  and  had  better  be  delayed  till 
summer  was  fSally  oyer,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  place  changed. . 

Poppy  was  ready  to  resign  herself 
patiently  to  all  that  they  suggested.  She 
was  yery  quiet,  generally  cheerful,  and 
amused  with  little  thines.  Her  aunt 
thought  that  time  was  dobg  its  work 
more  quickly  than  could  haye  been  ex- 
pected, and  ahready  a  crowd  of  new  plans 
floated  before  her  Uyely  brain.  Because  it 
was  so  eyidently  impossible  that  Poppy 
should  Uye  on  long  alone  and  unmarried  at 
Bryans! 

She  did  not  find  her  husband  yery 
sympathetic  as  to  these  plans.  To  him  it 
seemed  that  the  arrangement  of  Poppy's 
life  was  a  sphere  of  thought  and  action 
where  angels  might  fear  to  tread ;  neither 


was  he  contented  as  to  Poppy's  present 
state  of  mind.  She  did  not  seem  to  him 
quite  aUye.  It  waa  unnatural  that  she 
should  leaye  eyerything  to  her  aunt  and 
himself,  hayinff  apparently  lost  all  will  of 
her  own.  He  felt  instinctiyely,  much  more 
than  hia  wife  did,  though  she  had  suffered 
enough  at  the  time,  that  Poppy's  life  had 
Utertoly  been  broken  in  twa  It  seemed 
to  him  that  no  amount  of  careful  considera- 
tion and  tenderness  could  make  up  for  the 
terrible  disillusion  to  which  such  an  honcBt 
and  loying  heart  liad  been  condemned.  How 
could  it  he  expected  that  Poppy  would  eyer 
trust  bk  the  promises  of  life  and  of  her 
fellow-creatures  again  t  Who  could  eyer 
mend  such  a  breakage,  or  bring  her  back 
to  the  ftdness  of  life  she  had  lostt  It  was 
all  yery  well  to  ^joy  foreign  shops,  to 
admire  lakes  and  mountams,  to  talk 
pleasantly  to  fellow-trayellers.  P<^py 
could  smfle;  she  could  eyen  echo  her 
aunt's  merry  little  laugh  sometimes;  but 
to  the  Rector  there  was  something  behind 
this  which  gaye  Um  a  strange  feeling  in 
his  throat,  and  made  him  stare  yery  hard 
into  a  distant  comer;  and  he  did  not  at 
all  share  his  wife's  liappy  conyiction  that 
one  of  these  days  Poppy  would  marry 
some  nice  sensible  man,  and  all  the  past 
would  be  as  if  it  had  neyer  been. 

The  eyenfaig  before,  soon  after  their 
arriyal,  haying  established  his  wife  and 
Poppy  in  the  quiet  hotel  near  Piccadilly 
where  they  meant  to  spend  the  next  few 
days,  Mr.  Gantillon  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk.  In  B^nt  Street  he  had  met 
G^9offrey  Thome,  whom  he  belieyed  to  be 
stUl  abroad,  and  heard  from  him  that  he 
had  giyen  up  art,  and  was  going  out  to 
America  to  look  for  a  post  on  a  ferm.  He 
was  to  saO  the  next  day  but  one.  He  had 
said  good-bye  to  them  at  home.  When 
was  he  con^ig  back  t    Neyer. 

The  Bector  had  laughed  at  this  and 
remarked  that  Am^ca  was  next-door. 
They  had  walked  up  and  down  for  an 
hour,  talking  oyer  past,  present,  and 
future.  (Geoffrey's  tone  was  depressed  and 
low,  he  confessed  himself  beaten ;  he  was 
tired  of  this  dull  M  world.  The  Bector 
asked  so  many  questions  that  (Geoffrey's 
own  only  came  as  they  parted.  ''How 
is  Miss  Latimer  t " 

Then  the  Bector  said  wliat  he  dared 
not  repeat  to  his  wife,  and  in  fact 
rememborod  himself  with  some  trepida- 
tion, but  the  feelbg  that  prompted  the 
words  was  too  strong  for  him. 

**  Gome  and  see  for  yourself,  Geoffrey. 


^ 
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Come  and   dine  with  us    at   the  hotel 
to-morrow  night." 

Geoffrey  hastily  reftued.  He  did  not 
think  he  could.  PoBsibly  he  might  call, 
joflt  for  the  chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Cantillon 
BgBiin,  of  saying  good-bye. 

Mr.  Gantillon  thought  orer  this  a  good 
deal,  bnt  it  was  not  tm  he  was  driving  off 
with  Fanny  to  the  Stores  that  he  told 
hex  of  the  meeUng  and  the  possible 
visit. 

*'  Dear  me  1 ''  she  said.  "  He  may  come 
while  we  are  out." 

"  Well,  he  will  probably  ask  for  me, 
and  he  won't  force  himself  in ;  and  yet, 
upon  my  word,  worse  things  might  happen 
than  his  having  an  intemew  with 
Poppy.'' 

*'  My  dear  Henry,  you  are  too  romantic. 
It  would  only  be  rather  awkward  and 
painful,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

''That  depends,"  sud  Mr.  Cantillon 
oracularly. 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

<*  WeU,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  and 
don't  describe  me  as  'romantic,'  because 
I  am  speaking  only  the  plainest,  sadde&t 
matter-of-factb  I  am  very  sorry  for 
Porphyria.  My  heart  aches  for  her,  poor 
girL  I  am  often  struck  by  her  loneliness, 
a  person  who,  more  than  any  other  I  could 
name,  deserves  'honour,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  Mends.'  Here  she  is  left  with 
no  one.  Lovmt  and  friend,  you  see,  have 
aUke  deswted  her '* 

"Come,  Henry" — ^his  wife  interrupted 
him  with  a  touch  of  impatience — "  she  has 
you  and  me." 

"  In  a  way,  ye*'.  But  neither  you  nor  t 
belong  to  her  as  we  belong  to  each 
other." 

'*  That  is  only  saying  that  Poppy  is  not 
married.  Well,  of  course,  I  want  her  to 
be  married.  One  of  these  days  the  right 
man  will  come  forward,  you  will  see." 

"Ah  1  Perhaps  so.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  that  the  prejudices  of  society  are  not 
leading  us  to  ignore  the  right  man — to 
refuse  to  see  him  while  he  stands  at  our 
elbow  1    I  only  ask  the  question." 

"  My  dearest  Henry,  you  are  absolutely 
too  ridiculous ! " 

"Amll" 

"  Yes,  you  are.  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  talking  nonsense  when  you  give  these 
hints  about  a  person  who  is  quite  im- 
possible— entirely  out  of  the  question  t  And 
you  know  all  that  as  well  as  I  do.  So 
what  is  the  use  of  makine  me  nervous  t " 

"If   only  Geffrey  Uiome's   rektions 


did  not  live  at  Bryans,"  the  Sector  re- 
sponded, a  litUe  roused  by  his  wife's  tone, 
"  I  should  say  that  such  a  marriage  would 
be  by  no  means  out  of  the  question.  As  I 
told  you  some  time  ago,  I  have  known  all 
about  him  for  a  year.  If  ever  a  man  loved 
a  woman  truly  he  loves  Porphyria.  He  is 
a  man  of  high  and  generous  character,  by 
no  means  without  talent,  with  the  manners 
and  tastes  and  ways  of  a  gentleman. 
Many  women  in  her  position  have  married 
men  inferior  to  him  in  every  way." 

"  Ob,  Henry,  Henry,  what  nonsense ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Cantillon,  now  really  distressed. 
"Tell  the  man  to  turn  round,  please. 
You  frighten  me  so  that  I  dare  not  leave 
Poppy  idone." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  hers.  "There  is  no  danger, 
you  know.  For  Poppy's  sake  I  almost 
wish  there  was.  From  his  manner  last 
night  I  don't  think  he  is  the  least  likely  to 
come.  And  if  he  does,  the  poor  soul  has 
no  presumption,  and  Miss  Porphyria's 
views  of  her  dignity  are  likely  to  accord 
with  yours,  not  mine.  She  is  not  likely 
to  change  her  esteem  of  Geffrey,  as  a 
huml^e  servant  and  nothing  more.  She 
knows  nothing  about  him — never  did — 
does  not  care  ta  He  is  nothing  to 
her." 

"That  is  very  tiue.  Poppy  has  more 
sense  than  you,  dear,"  said  lltn.  CantiUon, 
comforted. 

They  drove  on  in  the  dim,  glowing 
atmosphere,  paet  lines  of  trees  from  which 
the  yellow  leaves  were  already  dropping 
fast 

In  the  meanwhile.  Poppy  lay  back  in  a 
deep  crimson  arm-chair  in  their  hotel  sitting- 
room,  reading  a  letter  which  the  waiter  IumI 
brought  to  her  soon  after  they  started. 
There  was  not  much  light  In  the  room, 
shaded  as  it  was  by  high  houses  opposite 
and  made  gloomy  in  itself  by  dark  tints  and 
heavy  curtains  and  furniture.  The  Rector's 
books  and  Aunt  Fanny's  trifles  lay  about 
on  tables  and  sofa.  There  were  two 
windows,  and  Poppy  sat  near  the  farther 
one,  a  pale  suffusion  of  light  illuminating 
her  face — the  face  of  a  person  who  has 
had  a  great  shock — ^and  maUng  the  soft 
masses  of  her  bright  hair  shine.  What 
she  read  in  the  letter  seemed  only  to  add 
a  kind  of  bewilderment  to  the  sadness  in 
her  eyes ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  not  only 
the  afternoon  light  which  gave  them  their 
brilliant  beauty.  And  it  is  the  truth  that 
when  she  read  the  letter  first,  she  smiled 
in  spite  of  herself,  though  an  instant  after 
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her  pretty  mouth  fell  back  iBto  lines  of 
melancholy  coldness. 

No  one  was  there  to  see;  she  was 
bound  by  no  outside  considerations; 
and,  after  all,  the  letter  brought  her  no 
fresh  news.  Like  mapy  such  letters,  it 
had  been  written  at  midnight,  copied  oyer 
and  over  again,  carried  about  till  the 
writer  at  last  let  it  slip  from  his  fingers ; 
and  the  only  wonder  was  that  a  piece  of 
his  life,  such  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  could  lie 
so  quiet  in  Poppy's  hand,  could  be  studied 
so  calmly,  almost  wearily,  without  any 
response  but  a  faint,  fast-dying  smile,  a 
moment's  excitement  which  made  her 
heart  beat  a  little  faster  and  her  eyes 
shine.  The  letter  did  not  begin  in  a  very 
lover-like  manner. 

"Dear  Miss  Latimer, — I  met  Mr. 
Gantillon  last  night,  and  he  told  me  that 
yoD  are  in  London.  I  cannot  help  saying 
good-bye  to  you  before  leaving  England 
for  ever,  and  I  only,  dare  do  it  in  this 
way,  though  he  told  me  I  might  come 
and  see  you.  I  don't  want  to  trouble  you 
with  any  of  my  history,  which  has  been 
failure  iU  round,  as  you  know.  I  have 
little  to  leave  or  regret  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  except  one  thing  which  I  shall 
take  witii  me,  my  love  and  adoration  for 
you.  For  longer  than  I  can  tell  you  my 
life  has  been  yours,  quite  useless  to  you, 
I  know.  I  only  wish  it  could  have  been 
lidd  down  between  you  and  any  trouble 
ever  S9  small.  You  know  all  this  already, 
and  you  may  think  me  bold  and  trouble- 
some for  telling  you  in  words,  but  now 
that  I  know  you  are  near  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak,  and  it  is  the  last 
chance  and  the  last  time.  I  don't  ask 
for  any  answer,  unless  out  of  your 
goodness  you  will  send  me  a  kind  word  to 
take  with  me.  You  know  that  in  this 
Ufe  I  can  never  love  any  woman  but  you, 
and  I  would  rather  know  that,  as  things 
are,  than  have  all  the  world  coidd  give  me 
in  any  other  way.  My  love  is  yours,  my 
life  is  yours,  body  and  soul  are  yours — aU 
useless  to  you,  but  I  have  nothing  else  to 
offer.  And  so  now,  good-bye.  May 
Heaven  bless  you  and  make  you  happy. — 
Your  faithful  servant, 

"Geoffrey  Thorne." 

Poppy  read  the  letter  three  or  four 
times  through.  Then  she  laid  it  down, 
her  hands  still  resting  on  it,  and  turning 
her  head  a  little  on  the  broad  back  of  the 
chair,  gazed  out  of  the  window  up  into 


the  smoky  glimmer  of  sky.  Yes,  there 
was  one  person  who  loved  her,  one  person 
who  had  always  been  faithfciL  Yes,  this 
man  had  loved  her  all  her  life,  and  every- 
thinff  he  had  done,  even  the  things  die 
had  least  understood  at  the  time,  had  been 
done  in  her  service.  Looking  back,  she 
could  now  see  how  he  must  have  suffered, 
first  from  her  blindness,  later  from  her  selfish- 
ness. Well!  Poor  Geoffrey  Thome.  She  was 
glad  he  had  not  come;  that  would  have  been 
painful.  Yes,  she  would  certdnly  write 
to  him,  answer  his  letter,  and  as  khidly  as 
she  could.  She  would  try  somehow  to 
make  him  unden^tand  that  this  unselfish 
affection  of  his  was  very  valuable  to  her — 
yes,  indeed,  very  valuable  now,  now  Uiat 
her  world  had  crumbled  to  ashes  round 
her.  That  would  go  without  saying,  but 
might  be  understood.  Geoffrey  was  too 
honest,  too  humble,  too  good,  to  exaggerate 
anything  she  might  say.  As  for  any 
pride  of  her  own,  any  thought  of  being 
pitted  by  an  inferior,  she  was  too  tired,  too 
indifferent,  for  it  to  show  itself  at  iJI. 

*<  Yes,  I  will  write  to  him,"  she  thought; 
but  still  she  lay  back  dreaming  in  the  great 
red  chair,  the  same,  yet  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  Poppy  of  last  year  and  her 
matter-of-fact  serenity;  the  old  shadow 
about  her  mouth  deepened  to  reality, 
while  her  eyes  spoke  of  a  feeling  that  was 
new,  painful,  and  sweet. 

''  So  matter  who  it  is,  Pm  dad  to  know 
that  somebody  cares  for  me  stm." 

Then  she  took  up  the  letter  and  read  it 
again,  and  now  a  faint  colour  rose  in  her 
cheeks,  and  the  words  seemed  like  living 
things  laying  hold  upon  her,  and  it  dawned 
rather  suddenly  on  her  not  very  clear- 
sighted mind  that  this  would  be  a  difficult 
letter  to  answer.  Then  other  thoughts 
came  thronging,  of  what  nature  she  never 
quite  knew,  for  before  they  had  at  all 
arranged  themselves,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  the  waiter,  coming  noise- 
lessly in,  asked  her  if  she  would  see  Mr. 
Thorne. 

''Yes,"  she  said  with  perfect  coolness. 
'*  Ask  Mr.  Thome  to  come  in." 

She  rose  from  her  chair  and  came  for- 
ward to  meet  Geoffirey,  lettinff  hb  letter 
fall.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  not 
read  it,  or  had  forgotten  it  already,  so 

Juiet  and  unconcerned  was  her  manner. 
Inly  as  they  stood  together  between  tiie 
round  table  and  the  window  it  was  sud- 
denly impossible  for  either  of  them  to 
speid:,  and  then  Miss  Latimer  of  Bryans 
knew  that  she  was  blushing  crimson,  and 
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WM  jost  u  embtmuiqed  u  any  schoolgirl. 
She  recovered  herself  initftnUyi  however, 
and  retreated  to  her  former  place  by  the 
window,  whfle  Geoffrey  stood  very  gravely 
and  quietly  lookine  at  her. 

''My  aunt  and  Mr.  GantiUon  are  out," 
she  began  in  a  low  voice. 

''I  know,"  he  said.  ''I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  asked  for  you.  Will  you  f oigive 
me — please— do  you  forgive  me  t  I  could 
not  help  coming." 

Poppy  sat  looking  down,  for  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  meet  his  eyes  just  then. 
She  had  known  before  that  they  could 
speak,  but  their  eloquence  now  was  alto- 
gether a  new  experience,  and  rather 
sfifected  the  calmness  she  felt  to  be  so 
desirable. 

''I  had  your  letter.  I  was  going  to 
write  to  you,"  she  murmured. 

**Were  yout  That  was  very  good  of 
you ;  but,  you  see,  I  could  not  wait  The 
boat  leaves  earlier  than  I  thought,  and  I 
must  go  to  Liverpool  to-night.  If  you 
had  written  to  that  address  your  letter 
would  have  been  lost  I  thought  you 
would  speak  to  me  instead." 

Poppy  sat  still|  trying  to  think.  What 
had  sne  meant  to  say  in  her  letter  t  Would 
it  be  possible  to  say  it  in  words  t  Well, 
to  begin  with,  she  could  not  remember — 
and  then,  whatever  it  was,  she  felt  that  it 
must  have  been  futile  and  inadequata 
Kindness  was  out  of  place,  gratitude  was 
absurd.  If  love  cannot  answer  love,  abso- 
lute coldness  is  best  And  Poppy  felt  that 
bstinctively.  But  she  felt,  too,  that  cold- 
ness here  was  impossible. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  so  low  that  he 
could  hardly  hear  her. 

''  No,  dear,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
low  tone,  '*  don't  be  sorry.  Tou  are  not 
hurting  me,  you  know — and  you  can't  kill 
what  has  never  lived." 

She  did  not  understand  him,  and  per- 
haps he  saw  this. 

*<  I  came  to-day,"  he  said,  hesitating—it 
was  so  hard  to  keep  a  strone  control  over 
himself — *'  chiefly  because  I  couldn't  keep 
away — but  that  is  a  reason  which  concerns 
me,  not  you — and  partly  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  writing  that  letter.  I  have  no 
possible  excuse  for  plaguing  you  with  it 
You  never  gave  me  the  smallest  hope — 
even  long  ago— I  have  never  had  the 
least  right  or  claim.  So  you  can't  take 
away  hope  you  have  never  riven,  and 
nothing  you  can  say  or  do  wOl  ever  alter 
the  rest,  you  know.  Don't  look  unhappy. 
When  I  knew  you  were  here,  I  simply 


could  not  go  without  seeing  you  once 
again.  Now  you  know  everything— do 
not  be  angry." 

The  street  was  fcdl  of  noise,  but  round 
these  two  for  the  next  minute  there 
reigned  silence  which  might  have  been 
that  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Geoffrey's 
voice,  as  it  died  in  the  ugly  commonpIiMe 
room,  left  its  echo  of  a  man's  pleading  for 
his  life,  for  more  than  life.  While  auing 
for  nothing,  he  was  praying  for  everything. 
All  the  romance  6t  his  nature,  all  the  love 
in  his  heart,  were  laid  at  Popp^p's  feet  once 
for  all  then.  The  passion  of  ms  vdce  and 
eyes,  thoueh  so  quiet  and  restrained,  must 
have  touched  and  stirred  the  hardest- 
hearted  (A  women.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  pity  for  herself,  too,  in  the  tturlll 
that  broueht  tears  to  Poppy's  eyes  when 
he  was  silent  She  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  from  him, 
looking  down  on  the  floor,  and  he  saw 
how  tUn  her  hand  was,  and  how  blue  the 
veins  on  her  white  temples,  and  remem- 
bered, among  past  scenes,  how  she  had 
stood  beside  him  in  the  old  turret  at 
Herzheim,  not  much  more  than  a  year 
ago — ^remembered  *  her  serene  brightness 
and  perfect  health,  her  ignorance  of  pain 
and  sorrow,  the  kindness  which  had  been 
so  true  and  simple,  misunderstand  him  as 
she  might.  They  were  a  strange  set  of 
recollections  that  followed,  and  his  mind 
flew  past  them  quickly,  his  whole  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strragth  uniUng,  as  he  stood 
silently  there,  to  vow  once  more  lifelong 
service  and  devotion  to  her  who  in  old 
times  ^  he  would  truly  have  called  '^the 
empress  of  his  affections." 

In  some  strange  way,  his  quiet  presence 
brought  Poppy's  old  self  back  to  her  as 
well  as  to  hun.  His  voice  and  eyes,  with 
all  their  new  moving  power,  stQl  came  to 
her  as  part  of  the  ola  days  when  she  ruled 
as  a  young  queen  over  all  her  willing 
subjects,  and  could  never  have  recognised 
herself,  even  in  fancy,  as  tired,  dethroned, 
forsaken.  His  constant  affection,  sadden 
her  as  it  might,  brought  new  life  to  her 
lonely  spirit;  Mr.  Oantillon  had  dimly 
known  that  it  must  be  so.  With  this  new 
life  it  brought  back  something  of  the 
character  ana  the  associations  of  younger 
days,  and  a  restored  power  of  balance  and 
self-command,  which  made  it  unlikelv — 
here  Qeoffrey  worked  unconsciously  agwist 
himself — ^that  Porphyria  would  drut  far 
with  the  stream  by  whose  current  she  was 
being  swept  a  little  way. 

A  sudden  effort  added  clearness  to  the 
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dtOAtion,  keeping  Geoffirey  where  he  wM| 
and  where  it  weald  seem  Uiat  the  bitended 
him  to  be.  That  dangeroiu  responae 
wUeh  in  spite  of  herself  she  was  ^ylng 
to  hh  half-ezpretaed  eonfeaden,  and  whl<£ 
in  another  moment  would  have  become 
distinet  eneonragement,  so  that  she  would 
have  had  only  herself  to  thank  for  any 
serious  oonsequenceSi  was  suddenly  silenced. 
She  sat  npr^ht  in  her  chair,  once  more  the 
Lady  of  Bryans,  and  with  a  sweet,  kind 
digni^  which  could  not  make  him  angry, 
though  to  his  mood  it  waa  like  ice  encoun- 
tering fire,  she  said:  *' Please  dt  down, 
and  tell  me  where  you  are  goingi  I  Imow 
nothing.  Mr.  Gantillon  md  not  teltme 
he  had  seen  you.'' 

Ckoffrey  was  consdous  of  a  sensation  of 
wonder.  Standing  in  the  same  place, 
looktnff  on  the  ground  like  a  disg^ced 
man,  he  tdd  her  in  low,  matter-of-foct 
w<»ds  all  about  himself;  how  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  never  be 
able  to  paint,  and  therefore  must  begin 
life  oyer  again.  That  this  waa  impossible, 
except  bk  a  new  woild,  and  that  farming  in 
Ammea  seemed  the  most  thorough  change, 
the  beat  chance  for  forgettfaig  all  tiiat  had 
gone  before. 

"  But  your  painting — isn't  that  a  pity  t " 
she  murmureiij  and  now  that  he  no 
longer  looked  at  her,  she  lifted  her  long 
brown  lashes  and  gaaed  at  him  with  some- 
thing wis^tal  in  tiie  depths  of  her  grey 
eyWf  something  yery  like  regret. 

This  strong^  handsome  man,  dark  and 
pale,  with  lines  in  his  face  which  were  not 
the  result  ci  years — ^his  life  was  a  failure 
because  he  loyed  her.    If  he  had  lost  all 
heart  in  his  work,  this  was  not  the  work's 
fault;  it  was  hers.    She  had  killed  his 
amUtion ;  for  her  he  had  walked  in  dark 
paths;  if  he  could  not  give  her  his  life  in 
one  way,  he  was  detenmned  to  sacrifice  it 
in  another.    Now,  if  they  had  not  met  by 
chance,  he  would  haye  gone  silentiy  away 
without  seeing  her  agun;  he  said  "for 
ever/'  and  she  knew  he  meant  it.    He 
would  never  have  troubled  her  then  with 
a  word  of  complaint  or  conf esdon,  but  he 
would  have  loved  her  all  his  life  as  he 
loved  her  now ;  she  felt  sure  of  if.    It  was 
a  strange  chance  that  had  brought  him  to 
her,  and  on  the  whole  she  was  glad  he  had 
eome.    She  could  do  nothing — could  she  t 
IXo,  of  course  not.    William  Thome's  son ! 
Thxut  she  answered  a  voice  that  spoke  to 
her  as  she  let  her  eves  rest  on  Geo£Erey's 
dark  bowed  head — he  was  saying  some- 
thing about  Art,  but  she  did  not  hear  him 


— telling  her :  ''He  loves  you,  he  loves  you 
better  £an  any  one  in  the  worid,"  asldng 
her,  with  marvellous  presumption :  "  Oan- 
notyou marry  him t " 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  this  vdce 
would  not  be  silenced.  It  immediately 
brought  forward  the  most  levelling,  the 
most  revolutionary  arguments,  reminding 
her  of  doctrines  of  equality  which  had 
attracted  lier  and  alanned  Aunt  Fanny 
when  die  waa  a  gbL  They  had  only  been 
playthings  then;  they  rose  up  with  power 
now  when  thtt  voice  asked  her  in  the 
plainest  language  whether  Geoffrey  Thome 
was  inferior  to  Arthur  Nugent.  Poppy 
had  enough  common  sense  to  refuse  to 
listen,  to  remind  this  impertinent  voice 
that  moral  superiority  was  not  in  the 
question.  It  began  to  puzzle  her  with 
some  other  mocmg  remark,  but  fell  into 
sOence  presentiy,  perhaps  being  conscious 
that  its  work  was  being  done  by  some 
higher  power. 

"Ebve  you  said  good-bye  to  them  at 
Bryans  t"  Poppy  adcedi  still  watching 
Qeoffirey,  for  he  had  obstinately  ceased  to 
look  at  her.     ''  Tour  sister  must  be  sorry." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Yes,  Lucy 
has  always  been  much  better  to  me  than  I 
deserved.  She  says  she  will  come  out  and 
see  me  when  I  am  settied." 

"  You  mil  come  home  to  see  her." 

"No.  I  never  mean  to  set  foot  in 
England  again." 

"Poor  old  England  1"  she  said,  half 
smiling. 

His  eyes  met  hers  with  a  sudden  flash 
which  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks, 
disquieting  her  so  strangely  that  she  got 
up  and  miked  to  the  mantelpiece,  half 
turning  away  from  him. 

"Must  I  got" 

"You  have  liardly  toM  me  anything 
yet — about  your  plims  when  you  get  there ; 
but  you  will  write— -we  shall  hear  about 
you,"  she  answered  a  littie  inconsequentiy. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  shaU  write,"  he 
said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  tiien 
Poppy  made  her  last  effort 

It  ought  to  be  posdble,  surely,  to  send 
him  away  both  nappy  and  reasonable. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  go,  but  was 
afraid  to  give  a  hint  of  this,  knowing  that 
the  very  shadow  of  a  hint  would  keep 
him. 

Yet  she  felt  that  she  might  say  any- 
thing she  chose  to  this  faitiuul  servant. 
She  understood  so  much  of  him  as  to 
believe  that  his  happiness  lay  in  pleadng 
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her,  and  therefore  that  she  need  not  fear 
Ufl  taking  any  advantage  of  anythbg  she 
might  say.  All  that  she  knew  beyond  was 
more  instinct  than  knowledge.  It  was 
only  a  consciousness  which  warned  her  of 
elements  in  him  beyond  her  control  or 
understanding.  She  had  this,  and  yet  she 
could  not  feel  herself  wrong  in  trusting 
him,  appealing  to  the  chJyalry  she  had 
never  known  to  faQ.  She  could  not  resist 
the  wish  to  place  her  real  feeling  for  him 
on  a  dear  and  happy  footing  before  he 
went,  if  it  might  be  la  any  way  possible. 
And  thus  she  suddenly  found  herself 
saying: 

*' Geoffrey — we  have  been  friends  so 
long.  You  have  always  been  so  good  to 
me  all  my  life;  you  must  know  how  I 
value  it--all  your  great  kindness.  Do 
understand  me.  I  think  you  must  under- 
stand me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
unhappy — to  feel  it  is  my  fault,  perhaps — 
and  yet  what  can  I  dot" 

The  music  of  her  low  voice,  which 
trembled  a  little,  was  sweeter  than  ever  to 
Geoffrey's  ears— and  she  had  called  him 
by  his  name.  Perhaps  she  had  no  right 
to  be  surprised  if  a  moment  later  he  was 
standing  close  to  her,  had  very  gently 
taken  both  her  unresisting  huids,  lifted 
them,  kissed  them,  kept  t^em  folded  in 
his. 

"  I  think  I  always  have  understood  you," 
he  said.  "  It  is  not  your  fault  if  I  have 
always  loved  you  toa  You  are  the  queen 
of  mv  life,  and  will  be  till  it^ends.  Love 
can  live  on  very  little.'' 

''Yours  can,"  she  said,  the  thought 
springing  to  her  lips  before  she  knew. 

She  flashed  and  trembled,  bat  did  not 
withdraw  her  hands.  A  kind  of  bewilder- 
ment was  coming  over  her  again,  with  the 
discovery  that  we  had  never  yet  known 


what  love  meant,  never  felt  the  presence 
of  this  power  which  watched  her  ih>m 
Geoffrey's  eyes,  and  held  her  with  his 
hands.  She  hardly  ventured  to  look  up  ; 
when  she  did,  the  sadness  of  his  gaze 
touched  her,  and  made  her  speak  again. 

"You  must  go,"  she  whispered.  ''Be 
good.    Don't  misunderstand  me." 

**  There  Is  no  danger  of  that,"  he  said. 
"  I  know  too  well ;  but  remember  that  it 
is  the  last  time,  and  say  something  more 
to  me,  if  you- can.  Tell  me  that  you  are 
glad  I  love  yon,  though  you  don't,  and 
never  could  love  me." 

She  did  not  speak  at  once.  A  strug^e 
which  would  have  surprised  every  one  who 
knew  her,  and  no  one  more  than  him,  was 
going  on  between  Poppy's  tired  human 
nature  and  all  outside  considerations.  She 
was  very  pale  now,  her  eyes  were  bent 
down,  while  he  still  held  her  hands. 

*'Say  something,"  he  murmured  half 
impatiently. 

She  suddenly  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
straight  up  into  his  dark,  shining  eyes.  ^ 

**  I  will  say  this,  then :  You  must*  go 
now ;  but  come  back  in  a  year  and — tell 
me  again.  Bemember,  I  promise  nothing. 
And  you — may  forget  in  America;  you 
may  change  your  nmid." 

''  Now  you  are  cruel,"  he  said. 
Poppy  could  hardly  see  or  stand.  She 
leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  some- 
how, through  a  dark  mist,  knew  tiiat  he  I 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet  He  was  saying 
a  few  words  which  she  could  hardly  under- 
stand— a  form  of  good-bye,  perhaps — he 
had  laid  her  hand  on  his  forehead  and  his 
lips.  Then  he  was  standing  up,  and  she 
heard  his  last  requeat. 

''  Now,  will  you  kiss  me — once — ^because 
it  is  good-bye,  you  know  1 " 
And  Poppy  kissed  him. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

All  the  roonu  in  the  hoiue  In  Chelsea 
were  bright  and  prettr,  and  by  no  meana 
the  leait  attractlrtf  was  the  dfning-room. 
The  late  breakfaat-honr  fixed  by  MfB.  ' 
Bunafne,  "jnit  for  the  teuon,"  as  she 
taid,  gave  plenty  of  Ume  for  the  inn  to 
find  its  way  in  at  the  windows ;  and  on  the 
morning  following  Julian's  dinner  with 
Lord  Gustin  the  snnshine  was  dancing  on 
the  walls,  and  the  soft,  waim  air  floating 
In  at  the  open  windows,  as  though  the 
thonderstorm  of  the  ptevlons  evening  liad 
cleared  the  ur  to  some  purpose. 

The  aspect  of  the  two  occupants  of 
the  room,  as  they  faced  one  another  across 
the  dainty  little  breakrast-table,  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  brightness  of 
thdr  snrronndingi.  They  had  been  laugh- 
ing and  talkbg  after  their  maal  fashion 
ever  dnoe  they  sat  down ;  talking  of  the 
putyof  the  night  before  and  of  engagements 
In  tiie  fatote ;  and  finally  reverting  to 
Lord  dratln's  dinner  and  Mareton  Loiing, 
of  whom  JoUan  had  already  had  a  great 
deal  to  say. 

"  I  have  a  klad  of  feeling  that  he  and  I 
are  going  to  be  ohnms,  mother ! "  he  said 
M  he  carried  bla  ooSM'Onp  round  the 
teble  to  her  to  be  refiUed.  "I  think  he 
took  to  me  rather,  do  yon  know  I " 

"That's  a  Tsry  smprlslng  thing,  iin't 
iti"  retomed  his  mother,  laughing.  "And 
you  took  to  himt  Well,  if  you  mnst 
pick  up  a  chum,  you  couldn't  do  it  onder 
better  anaplces  than  Lord  Garstin's." 


"I  took  to  him  no  end  I"  wwiriMau 
Julian  eagerly.  "I  do  hope  yon'U  like 
him." 

"I  think  I  am  pretty  sore  to  like  him," 
said  Mrs.  Romayne  sraeioilkly.  "I 
remember  hearing  about  Dim  some  time 
ago — that  he  was  quite  one  of  the  rising 
yonng  men  of  the  day.  He  was  to  hare 
been  introduced  to  me  then.  I  forget  why 
it  didn't  come  off.     Thare'^  your  eofi'ee  ! " 

Julian  took  -^is  cup  with  a  word  of 
thanks  and  turned  back  to  his  chair ;  and 
his  mother  began  again. 

"  Mr.  Loilsg  is  a  member  of  the 
Prince's,  I  suppose  t"  she  said.  The 
"Prinoe's"  was  the  name  of  tha  club 
at  which  Lord  Gustin's  dhiner  had  been 
given.  '■  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  be 
setting  ap  a  club  In  no  time,  sirt " 

Jal&n  laughed,  and  then  replied  some- 
what eagerly  and  confidentially,  as  though 
in  nnoonscioaa  response  to  a  certabi  invita- 
tion In  hia  mother's  tone. 

"  Well,  of  eourss  a  fellow  does  want  a 
club,  mother,"  he  said.  "One  feels  it 
more  and  more,  don't  you  know !  Of 
eoorso  I  should  awfully  like  to  belong  to 
the  Prince's." 

"  And  why  nott"  responded  his  mother 
brightly,  watching  him  rather  narrowly 
as  she  spoke.  "Lord  Garstin  would  pat 
yon  up,  I've  no  doubt.  If  I  asked  him." 

Julian's  eyes  spatkled. 

"It  would  be  first-rate  I"  he  exdalmed, 
"  Mother,  it's  awfully  jolly  of  you ! "  He 
paosed  a  moment  and  then  eonttoned 
tentatively:  "It  would  ha  rather  expensive, 
you  know.    That's  the  only  thing  t ' 

"  So  I  suppose  1 "  answered  mM  mother, 
laughing.  "Oh,  you're  a  very  expensive 
luxury  altogether!  However,  I  Imagine 
'  another  hundred  a  year  would  do  I "  Then 
'  as  he  broke  Into  v^ement  demonstrations 
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of  delight  and  gratitude,  she  added  with 
another  laagh  which  did  not  teem  to  ring 
quite  true :  *'  I  don't  think  you  need  erer 
run  short  of  money ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  Julian, 
the  picture  of  glowbg  satisfaction,  finished 
his  breakfast,  and  then  Mrs.  Bomayne  rose. 

<*  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  mom- 
mgt"  she  said.    "Beadf" 

Julian  glanced  out  of  the  window. 

"  WeV  ^^  >^<1>  "  i^«  '^  awfuUy  jolly 
morning,  isn't  itt  I  promised  to  see 
after  some  Uye-stock  for  Miss  Pomeroy's 
stall — puppies,  and  kittens,  and  canary 
birds.  Bum  idea,  isn't  it  I  What  are  you 
doing  this  morning,  dear  f " 

It  turned  out  ^t  Mrs.  Bomayne  had 
nothing  particular  on  her  hands  beyond  a 
visit  to  a  jeweller  in  Bond  Street,  and 
acceptbg  very  easOy  his  substitution  of 
Miss  Pomeroy's  commission  for  the  legal 
studies  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
devote  himself  in  the  mornings,  she  took 
up  his  reference  to  the  weather,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  should  drive  together  to 
execute  first  his  business  and  then  her  own. 

<'It  will  be  rather  nice  driving  this 
morning,"  she  said.  ''  And  we  can  take  a 
turn  in  tixe  Park." 

Certainly  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
excuse  for  those  people  who  had  already 
begun  to  say  that  Mis.  Bomayne  was  never 
happy  without  her  son  by  her  side. 

She  spared  no  pains,  however,  to  make 
him  happy  with  her,  though  no  effort  was 
ever  perceptible  in  her  say  little  artificial 
manner;  and  as  they  drove  along  there 
wasprobably  no  brighter  or  brisker  talk  than 
theirs  in  progress  in  all  London.  They  drove 
through  the  West  End  streets  and  pene- 
trated, bk  search  of  Miss  Pomeroy^  re- 
quirements, into  reffions  into  which  lbs. 
Bomayne  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  be- 
fore; regions  which  rather  amused  her 
to-day  in  their  squalor.  When  JuUmi 
had  done  his  commission  in  plenty  of 
time  to  undo  it  and  do  it  again  before  the 
bazaar  came  o£^  as  he  remarked  with  a 
laugh,  they  turned  back  again  and  went  to 
Bond  Street 

**  I  have  a  little  private  matter  to  attend 
to  here,"  said  Julian,  as  he  fdlowed  his 
mother  into  the  jeweller's  shop.  ''You 
just  have  the  kindness  to  stop  at  your  end 
of  tiie  shop,  will  you,  please,  and  leave  me 
to  mine  t" 

Mrs.  Bomayne  laughed  and  shook  her 
head  at  him.  It  was  within  a  few  days  of 
her  birthday,  which  was  always  demon- 
stratively honoured  by  her  son. 


'<  Now,  you  are  not  to  be  extravagant,** 
she  said,  holding  up  a  slender,  threatening 
finser  with  mock  severity.  "Mind,  1 
wifl  not  have  it  I  shall  descend  upon  yoa 
unaware,  and  keep  you  In  order." 

She  let  him  leave  her  with  another 
laugh,  and  he  disappeared  to  the  other 
end  of  the  shop,  while  she  followed  a 
shopman  to  a  counter  near  the  door. 
Just  turning  away  from  it^  she  met  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  and  her  daughter. 

•<  Now,  this  is  ready  most  delightful ! " 
exdidmed  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  if  any  speech  so 
comfortable  and  so  entirely  unexcited  may 
be  described  as  an  exclamatioa  "It  is 
always  charming  %o  see  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  of  course  ;  but  it  really  Is  par- 
ticularly charming  this  morning,  isn't  it| 
Maudi" 

"  That's  very  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Bomayne 
brightiy,  tumbg  to  Maud  Pomeroy  witii  a 
smUe,  and  pressbg  the  girl's  hand  with  an 
affectionate  &miliarity  developed  in  her 
with  regard  to  lOss  romeroy  by  the  last 
few  weeks.  A  hardly  perceptible  touch  of 
additional  satisfaction  had  come  to  her 
face  as  Bhe  saw  the  mother  and  daughter. 
"Please  tell  me  why!"* 

"  Tes,  of  course,"  sud  Mrs.  Pomeroy 
placidly ;  she  sat  down  as  she  spoke  wiu 
that  bstinct  for  personal  ease  under  all 
droumstancesy  which  was  her  ruling  cha- 
racteristic. "  That  is  just  what  I  wa&t  to 
da  My  dear  Mrs.  Bomayne,  it  is  the 
bazaar,  of  course.  It  reaJly  is  a  most 
awkward  thing,  isn't  it,  Maud  t  It  seems 
that' we  have  asked  twenty-one  ladies — all 
most  important — to  become  stall-holders, 
and  we  can't  possibly  make  room  for  more 
than  eighteen  stalls!    Now,  what  would 

you Ah,  Mr.  Bomayne^  how  do  you 

dot" 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  had  broken  off  her  tale 
of  woe  as  placidly  as  she  had  begun  it^ 
and  had  greeted  Julian  with  comfortable 
cordiality.  He  had  come  up  hastfly,  not 
becoming  aware  of  his  motiier's  companions 
until  he  was  close  to  them. 

<<  This  is  awfully  lucky  for  me ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  want  a  lady  desperately  for 
half  a  minute,  and  my  mother  won't  do. 
Miss  Pomeroy,"  turning  eagerly  to  the 
demure,  correct-looking  figure  standing  by 
Mrs.  Pomeroy's  side,  "will  you  come  to 
the  other  end  of  the  shop  with  me  for  half 
a  minute  t  It  would  be  awfully  good  of 
you." 

The  words  were  spoken  bk  a  tone  of 
fashionable  good-fellowship — ^the  pseudo 
good-fellowship  which  passes  for  the  real 
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thiog  in  Bodetf — ^whicb,  m  addressed  by 
Jnlfa^  Bomsyne  to  Miss  Pomeroy  and  her 
mother,  was  one  of  the  results  of  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  bazaar ;  and  before 
Miss  Pomeroy  could  answer,  Mrs.  Bomayne 
interposed.  Somebody  Tery  frequently  did 
interpose,  when  Miss  Pomeroy  was  ad- 
dressed. No  one  ever  seemed  to  expect 
opinions  or  dedsions  from  her;  perhaps 
because  she  was  her  mother's  daughter ; 
erhaps  because  of  her  curiously  character- 
ess  exterior,  while  tiie  fact  ihtX  she  had 
never  been  known  to  controvert  a  state- 
ment— ^in  words — doubtless  accentuated 
the  tendency  of  her  acquaintance  to  make 
statements  for  her. 

**  It  will  be  awfully  good  of  you,"  Mrs. 
Bomayne  said  to  her  now,  laughing,  "it 
will  be  awfully  good  of  you,  if  you  are  kind 
enoufih  to  help  this  sOly  fellow,  to  insist 
on  Uta  remembering  that  his  mother  will 
be  very  angry  inde^  if  he  is  extravagant. 
I  shall  have  to  give  upliaving  a  birth&y,  I 
think." 

Then  as  Julian,  with  a  gay  gesture  of 
repression  to  his  mothor,  widted  for  Miss 
Pomeroy's  answer  with  another  pleading, 
*<  It  would  be  ever  so  good  of  you,**  the 
gbl,  with  a  glance  at  her  mother,  md,  with 
a  conventional  smile,  "With  pleasure," 
and  walked  away  by  Us  side. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  looked  after  Julian  with 
an  approving  smile.  He  was  a  favourite 
of  hers. 

*'Such  a  nice  fellow,"  she  murmured 
amiably ;  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  laughed  her 
pretty,  self-conscious  little  laugh. 

"So  g)ad  you  find  him  so,"  she  said. 
"  Oh|  bv-the-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  a  Mr.  Marston 
LorIn|  t  He  goes  everywhere,  doesn't  he  t 
I  think  I  have  seen  him  at  your  house." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Pomero^,  as 
placidly  as  ever,  but  with  a  decision  which 
indicated  that  she  was  giving  expression  to 
a  popular  verdict,  not  merely  to  an  opinion 
01  her  own.  "  He  is  quite  a  young  man  to 
know.  Very  clever,  and  r&dng.  I  don't 
knoHr  what  his  people  were;  he  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  really  doesn't  signify, 
you  know.  He  lives  in  chambers — I  don't 
remember  where,  but  it  is  %  very  good 
address." 

"  Has  he  money  t "  asked  Mrs.  Bomayne. 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy. "  He  is  doing  ex^emely  well  at  the 
bflff.  By  the  way,  thev  say,"  and  herewith 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  lowered  her  voice  and  con- 
fided to  her  interlocutor  two  or  three 
details  in  connection  with  Marston  Loring^s 


private  life — the  life  which  in  the  world 
no  one  is  supposed  to  recoenise — which 
miffht  have  been  considered  by  no  means 
to  his  credit.  They  were  not  details  which 
affected  his  society  character  in  any  way, 
however,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  only  laughed 
with  such  slight  affectation  of  reprobation 
as  a  woman  of  the  world  should  show. 

"  Men  are  all  alike,  I  suppose,"  she  ssid 
with  that  fashionable  indulgence  which  has 
probably  done  as  much  as  anvthing  else 
towards  making  men  "all  al&e."  "By- 
the-bye,  he  was  Lord  Dunatan's  best  man, 
wasn't  he  1" 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  just  confirming  to 
Mr.  Marston  Loring  what  was  evidenUy  a 
certificate  of  sociid  merit,  when  Julian  and 
Miss  Pomeroy  reappeared,  and  Mrs.  Bo- 
mayne, with  a  pretty  exclamation  at 
herself  as  a  "  frightful  gossip,"  turned  «to 
the  shopman,  who  had  been  waiUng  her 
pleasure  at  a  discreet  distance,  and  trans- 
acted her  business. 

"We  haven't  settled  anything  about  this 
trying  business  of  the  twenty-one  stall- 
holders," said  Mrs.  Pomeroy  plaintively,  as 
she  finished.  "  Now,  I  wonder — we  were 
thinking  of  taking  a  turn  in  the  Park, 
weren't  we,  Maud  1 "  Mrs.  Pomeroy  had 
a  curious  little  habit  of  constantly  referring 
to  her  daughter.  "  It  would  be  so  kind  of 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Bomayne,  if  you  would 
send  your  carriage  home  and  take  a  turn 
with  us,  you  and  Mr.  Bomayne,  and  I 
would  take  you  home,  of  course.  I  really 
am  anidous  to  know  what  you  advise,  for 
there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  I  am  bi 
some  way  responsible  for  the  awkwardness. 
So  abiurd,  you  know.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
have  only  done  as  I  was  told." 

Apparently  it  had  not  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  that  to  do  as  you  are  told  by 
four  or  five  different  people  with  totally 
different  ends  in  view  is  apt  to  lead  to 
confusion. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  fell  in  with  the  plan 
proposed,  after  an  instant's  demur,  with 
snming  alacrity,  and  the  "turn  in  the 
Park  "  that  followed  was  a  very  gay  one. 
Miss  Pomeroy  and  Julian  laughed  and 
talked  together — ^that  is  to  say,  Julian 
laughed  and  talked  in  the  best  of  good 
spirits,  and  Miss  Pomeroy  put  in  just  the 
correct  little  words  and  pretty  smfles  which 
were  wanted  to  keep  his  conversation  in 
fcdl  swing.  Mrs,  Bomayne  and  Mrs. 
Pomeroy,  facing  them,  disposed  of  the 
difficulty  in  connection  with  the  bazaar, 
after  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  discussion, 
by  saying  very  often,  and  in  a  great  many 
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wordsy  that  two  more  stallf  most  be  got  in 
somewhere ;  a  decision  which  seemed  to 
Mr&  Pomeroy  to  make  everything  perfectly 
right,  although  she  had  had  it  elaborately 
demonstrated  to  her  that  such  a  coarse 
was  absolately  impossible. 

It  was  half-past  one  when  Mrs.  Bomayne 
and  Julian  were  put  down  at  their  own 
door,  and  the  barouche  drove  o£f  amid  a 
chorus  of  light  laughter  and  last  words. 
The  sunshine,  the  fresh  air,  the  movement, 
or  something  less  simple  and  less  physical, 
seemed  to  have  hi^  a  most  exhOarating 
effect  on  Mrs.  Bomayne.  Her  face  was 
almost  as  radiant  in  its  curiously  different 
fashion  as  Julian's  was  radiant  with  the 
unreasoning  good  spirits  of  youth. 

*'  Such  mce  people  I "  she  said  lightly. 
'*  I  wonder  whether  lunch  is  ready  f  I'm 
quite  starvbg !  Ob,  letters ! "  tsUng  up 
three  or  four  which  lay  on  the  hall-table. 
<  Let  us  tiust  thev  are  interestbe  1 "  She 
turned  into  the  dmin^-room  as  sne  spoke, 
sorting  the  envelopes  in  her  hand.  *'  One 
for  you — ^your  friend  Yon  Miihler,  isn't 
itf"  she  said,  tossing  it  to  Julian  care- 
lessly. "  One  for  me  —  an  invitation 
obviously.  One  from  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  about 
her  stalli  I  suppose.    And  one  from " 

She  stopped  suddenly.  The  last  letter 
of  the  pile  was  contained  in  a  small  square 
envelope,  and  addressed  in  what  was 
obviously  a  man's  handwriting— a  good 
handwriting,  dear  and  strong,  but  some- 
what cramped  and  precise.  "Mrs. 
WiUiam  Bomayne,  22,  Qaeen  Anne 
Street,  Ghelsea."  A  curious  stillness 
seemed  to  come  over  the  little  alert  figure 
as  the  pale  Uue  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
writbg,  and  then  Mrs.  Bomayne  moved 
and  imked  slowly  away  to  the  window, 
stiU  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  envelope. 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  she  opened 
it  and  drew  out  a  -sheet  of  note-paper 
bearing  a  few  lines  only  in  the  same  small, 
dear  hand. 

''Well,  mother,  and  what  have  your 
correspondents  got  to  say  f  I  have  had  no 
end  of  a  screed  from  Yon  Miihler." 

Nearly  ten  minutes  had  passed,  and 
Mrs.  Bomayne  started  violently.  She 
thrust  the  letter — ^still  open  in  her  liand, 
though  she  was  looking  fixedly  out  of  the 
irindow — ^back  into  its  envdope  and  turned. 
Her  iface  had  altered  curfoudy  and 
completdy.  All  its  colour,  all  the  genuine 
animation  which  had  pervaded  it  as  she 
came  into  the  room,  had  disappeared ;  it 
was  pale  and  hard-looking,  and  the  lines 
about^the  mouth  and  eyes  were  very  vidble. 


'*A  dinner  invitation  from  Lady 
Ashton,"  she  said,  '*  and  a  long  rigmarole 
from  Mrs.  Ponsonby  to  tell  me  that  she  Is 
resigning  her  stall,  and  why  she  is  doing 
It.  Poor  Mrs.  Pomeroy  should  be  gratef m 
to  her!" 

Her  tone  was  an  exaggeration  of  her 
bright  carelessness  of  ten  minutds  before, 
forced  and  unnatural;  her  back  was 
towards  the  window,  or  even  Julian's 
boyish  eyes  might  have  noticed  the  stiff 
unreality  of  the  smile  with  which  she 
spoke. 

They  lat  down  to  lunch  together,  but 
the  strange  change  which  had  come  to  her 
did  not  pass  away.  Julian  did  most  of  the 
talking,  though  the  readiness  of  har 
comments  and  her  smiles — which  left  her 
lips  always  hard  and  set,  and  nevMr  seemed 
to  touch  her  eyes — prevented  his  being  In 
the  least  aware  of  the  fact.  Their  after- 
noon was  spent  apart;  but  when  they  met 
again  there  was  that  about  her  face  which 
made  Julian  say  with  some  surprise  : 

**  Are  you  tired,  mother  t " 

They  were  going  to  a  large  dinner-party 
before  the  very  smart  **  at  home  "  to  which 
Julian  and  Mr.  Loring  had  referred  on  tlie 
previous  evening  as  an  opportunity  for 
meeting,  and  lbs.  Bomayne  was  magni- 
ficently dressed.  There  were  diamonds 
round  her  throat  and  in  her  hair,  and  as 
they  flished  and  sparkled,  seeming  to  lend 

f;low  and  animation  to  her  face  as  she 
aughed  at  him  for  a  ridiculous  boy,  Julian 
thought  carelessly  that  he  must  have 
imagined  the  drawn  look  which  had  struck 
him — ^though  he  had  only  recognised  it  as 
'*  tfred-lookine " — on  his  mottier's  face. 
As  though  his  words  had  startled  or 
even  annoyed  her,  she  gave  neither  Julian 
nor  any  one  else  any  further  excuse  for , 
taxing  her  with  fatigue.  Tliroughout  the 
lonff  and  rather  dull  dinner  she  was  vivacity 
Itself;  her  face  always  smiling,  her  bright 
artificial  laugh  always  ready.  As  the 
evening  went  on  a  Uttle  flush  made  its 
appearance  on  her  cheeks,  as  though  the 
mentd  stimulus  under  which  that  gaiety 
was  produced  involved  a  veritable  quick- 
ening of  the  pulses;  and  her  son,  when 
he  met  her  m  the  hall  after  she  had 
uncloaked  for  theb  second  party,  thought 
that  he  had  never  seen  his  mother  look 
*'  jollier,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

**  We  must  look  out  for  Loring,"  he  said 
eagerly.  '*0b,  there  he  Is,  mother,  just 
inside  the  doorway  1  That  dever-looking 
fellow,  do  you  see,  with  a  yellow  button- 
hole ! " 
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It  WM  easier  to  recognise  an  acquaint- 
ance than  to  approach  within  speaking 
distance  of  him;  and  some  time  elapsed, 
during  whfch  Mrs.  Bomayne  and  Jalian 
exchanged  greetings  on  all  sides,  and  were 
received  by  Lady  Bracondale,  before  they 
found  themsdves  also  jast  inside  the 
doorway.  Mrs.  Bomayne  had  given  one 
qa!ck,  keen  glance  in  the  dire<mon  indi- 
cated by  JuUani  and  then  had  become 
apparently  obliyioas  of  Mr.  Marston 
Lcnring's  existence  until  Julian  finally 
exclaimed : 

*'  Well  met,  Loring  1  Awfully  pleased 
to  see  you!  Mother,  may  I  inferoduce 
Mr.  Marston  Loring  t  " 

She  turned  her  head  then,  and  bent  it 
very  gradonsly,  holding  out  her  hand  with 
her  most  charming  smue. 

"  I  liave  known  you  by  sight  for  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Loring  1 "  she  said.  "  I  am 
delif^ted  to  make  your  acquaintance  ! " 

**  Ttie  delight  is  mine  1 "  was  the  response 
spoken  with  just  that  touch  of  well-bred 
deference  which  is  never  so  attractive  to  a 
woman  as  when  it  is  eidiibited  in  con- 
junction with  such  a  personality  as  Loring's. 
•*  Ic  Is  one  for  which  I  have  wished  for  a 
long  time ! " 

"Seen  the  papers  to-night  t  **  interposed 
Jalian  eagerly.  "  We've  lost  Nottingham, 
you  see  1 " 

He  was  alluding  to  a  bye-election  which 
had  led  to  the  poUtical  discussion  of  the 
evening  before,  and  Loring  nodded. 

*'I  see,"  said  Loring.  "Romayne  has 
told  you,  no  doubt,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Romayne,  "  that  we  foregathered 
to  a  considerable  extent  last  night  over 
politics — and  other  things."  The  last 
words  were  spoken  with  a  glance  at  the 
younger  man  which  seemed  to  ascribe  to 
their  acquaintance  an  altogether  more 
personal  and  friendly  footing  than  political 
discussion  alone  could  have  afforded  it, 
and  Mr&  Romayne  lauehed  very  gradously. 

"Yes;  he  has  Md  me!"  she  said. 
"  I  am  rather  thinkuig  of  getting  a  littie 
jealous  of  you,  Mr.  Loring.'' 

A  few  minutes'  more  talk  followed — 
talk  in  which  Loring  b3re  himself  with 
his  usual  cynical  and  blas^  manner,  just 
tempered  into  even  unusual  effectiveness — 
and  then  Mrs.  Romayne  prepared  to  move 


"  You  must  come  and  see  us,"  she  said 
to  Loring.  **  Julian  will  give  you  the 
addresf.  I  am  at  home  on  Fridays; 
and  I  hope  you  will  dine  with  us  before 
long!" 


She  save  him  a  pretty  nod  and  an  <'au 
revoir,'^and  turned  away. 

<<  He's  awfully  jolly,  isn't  he,  mother  t " 
exclaimed  Julian,  as  soon  as  tl^y  were  out 
of  earshot. 

"Very  good  style,"  returned  Mr& 
Romayne  approvingly.  "He  is  jost  the 
kind  of  man  to  get  on.  You  have  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination,  sir,"  she  added  irith 
a  laugh  into  his  eves. 

The  mother  and  son  were  separated  after 
that,  and  about  half  an  hour  later  Mrs. 
Romayne  caught  sight  of  Julian  cBsappear- 
inff  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  whose  face  she 
did  not  know,  in  the  direction  of  the 
supper-room,  jast  as  she  herself  was  greeted 
by  Lord  Garstin  and  pressed  to  repdr 
thither. 

*<  Thanks,  no,"  she  said  Ughtiy.  <<  There 
is  such  a  crowd,  and  I  reuly  don't  trant 
any  tiling." 

She  paused.  That  accentuated  vivadty 
was  still  about  her,  as  the  littie  flash  was 
still  on  her  face.  But  as  she  unfurled  her 
fan,  a  certain  intentness  came  into  her  eyes 
beUnd  their  sparkle  which  gave  them 
something  of  the  look  which  had  lurked 
in  them  durbg  her  first  weeks  in  London 
— a  look  of  i^(ilant  determination.  She 
looked  up  at  Lord  Gjurstin  with  a  little 
smile  and  a  gesture  which  he  thouj^t 
unusually  charmii^. 

"  I  want  a  littie  chat  with  you,  though, 
very  much,"  she  said  with  pretty  con- 
fidence. '*rm  going  to  ask  you  to  give 
me  some  advice,  do  you  know.  Will  It 
bore  you  finghtf oily  t " 

*'  Oil  the  contrary,  it  will  delight  me," 
was  the  ready  and  by  no  means  Insincere 
response. 

Mrs.  Romayne  made  a  gradous  and 
grateful  movement  of  her  head.  "  I  would 
rather  take  your  opinion  than  that  of  my 
other  man  I  know,'  she  said  confidentially. 
She  stopped  and  laughed  slightiy.  '*  It's 
about  my  boy,  of  course ! "  she  said.  **  I 
want  to  know  what  you  think  of  a  dub 
for  a  young  man  in  his  position  t  Do 
you  think,  now,  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  1" 

"Emphatically,  yes/'  returned  Lord 
Oarstin.  "  I  consider  a  good  club  of  the 
first  importance  to  a  young  man.  Your 
young  man  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Prince's."  He  paused  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  her  as  she  nodded  her  head  softiy, 
waiting  as  though  for  further  words  of 
wisdom  from  him,  and  thought  what  a 
delightful  littie  woman  she  was.  "  Suppose 
I  ta&  to  Urn  about  it ) "  he  said  pleasantiy. 
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"I  wiU  Bee  to  it  with  pleasure  if  you  woald 
like  it.'' 

Nothlngi  certaiolji  could  have  been 
more  de^iitful  than  lira.  Bomayne'a 
respoDsa  For  an  Inatant,  as  she  spoke 
just  the  right  words  of  graceful  acknow- 
ledgement and  acceptance,  the  bitentness 
in  her  e^es  flashed  mto  the  old  triumph. 
Then  she  made  a  gafly  disparaging  com- 
ment on  club  life,  and  Lord  Garstb's 
advocacy  of  it,  and  a  few  minutes'  banter- 
ing, laughing  repartee  followed — ^that 
society  repartee  of  which  Mrs.  Bomayne 
was  a  mistress.  From  thence  she  drifted 
into  talk  about  the  party,  and  a  complaint 
of  ttie  beat  of  the  room. 

*'It  is  time  we  were  going,  I  think!" 
she  remained,  with  a  gay  little  laugh. 
"  But  a  mother  is  a  miserable  slave,  you 
see !  I  am  '  left  until  called  for,'  I 
suppose  1 " 

<*  If  I  were  not  absolutely  obliged  to  go 
myself,"  returned  Lord  Garstin,  "I 
shouldn't  encourage  such  ajiuggeition  on 
your  pari  But  as  that  b  the  case, 
unfortunately,  shall  I  find  your  boy  first 
and  send  him  to  you  t " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  shook  her  head  with 
another  laugh. 

"I  saw  him  retire  to  the  supper-room 
a  little  whfle  ago  with  a  very  pretty  girl," 
she  said.  ''I  make  it  a  point  never  to 
hurry  him  under  such  circumstances !  Bat 
if  you  should  meet  him  you  might  tell  him 
that  I  am  quite  ready  when  he  is.  Good 
night!" 

The  room  was  not  by  any  means 
crowded  now;  it  was  getting  late  and  a 
great  many  people  were  in  the  supper- 
room.  The  comer  of  the  room  in  which 
Mrs.  Bomayne  was  standing  happened  to 
be  nearly  deserted;  there  was  no  one 
near  her,  and  after  Lord  Garstin  left  her, 
she  stood  still,  fanning  herself  and  looking 
straight  before  her  with  her  bright  smile 
and  animated  expression  rather  stereotyped 
on  her  face.  Suddenly,  as  if  involuntanly, 
she  turned  her  head ;  she  looked  across  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room  and  met  the 
eyes  of  a  man  standing  against  the  wall, 
who  had  been  lookb^  fix^y  at  hex  ever 
since  Lord  Garstin  joined  her.  For  an 
instant  not  the  slightest  perceptible  change 
of  expression  touched  hex  face ;  onlv  the 
very  absoluteness  of  its  immobility 
Bugeested  that  that  immobility  was  the 
resmt  of  a  sudden  and  tremendous  effort 
of  self-control;  then  the  colour  faded 
slowly  from  her  cheeks  and  from  her  lips ; 
the  smile  did  not  disappear  but  it  gradually 


she  ex- 
"I  had 
How  do 


assumed  a  ghastlv  appearance  of  bebe 
carved  in  marble;  her  eyes  widened 
sightly  and  became  strangely  fixed.  The 
man  was  Dennis  Falconer,  and  he  and  she 
were  looking  at  one  another  across  the  gulf 
of  eighteen  years. 

It  was  onlv  for  a  moment  Tlien  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  still  quite  colourless,  lifted  her 
eyebrows  prettUy  and  made  a  gesture  of 
amased  recognition,  and  Falconer  moved 
and  came  slowly  towards  her. 

"  What  a  surprising  thing  ! " 
claimed,  holding  out  her  hand, 
no  idea  you  were  here  to-idsht  1 
you  do  t    Welcome  home  1 ' 

Hmt  tone  was  perfectly  easy  and  melons, 
so  ultra-easy,  indeedi  that  it  deprived  her 
words  of  any  personal  or  emotional 
significance  whatever,  and  relegated  tiieir 
meeting-place  with  subtte  skill  to  the  most 
conventional  of  society  grounds.  The 
rather  distinguishedJooking  man  with  the 
good  reservM  manner  who  stood  before 
lier  accepted  the  position  with  grave 
readiness. 

*<  Thank  you,"  he  said.  He  spoke  with 
distant  courtesy,  about  wUch  there  was 
not  even  the  suggestion  of  that  matter-of- 
course  friendliness  as  of  distant  kinship 
which  had  made  her  reception  of  him 
nearly  perfect  as  a  work  of  art.  **It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  to  be  in  Knglsnd 
again." 

''You  have  been  away — ^let  me  see — 
two  years  t "  said  Mrs.  Bomavne,  with  the 
vivacious  asumption  of  intellq;ent  interest 
which  the  social  situation  demanded. 
'*Five,  is  iti  Beallyt  And  you  have 
done  wonderful  things,  I  hear.  Funnily 
enough,  I  have  been  hearing  about  yon 
only  to-night.    I  must  congratulate  yoa" 

He  bent  his  head  with  a  courteous 
gesture  of  thanks. 

"  Tou  have  had  my  note,  I  hope  t "  he 
said.  "You  are  settled  in  London  now, 
Thomson  tells  me." 

Thomson  was  the  family  lawyer,  and  he 
and  Dennis  Falconer  himself  were  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  trustees  under  di  Mr: 
Falconer's  will. 

'<  Oh,  yes !"  she  answered  suavely.  **  I 
had  it  to-day,  just  before  lunch.  So  nice 
of  you  to  write  to  me.  Yes,  we  are 
settled " 

She  had  been  fanning  herself  carelessly 
throughout  the  short  coUoquy,  glancing  at 
Falconer  or  about  the  room  with  every 
i^pearance  of  perfect  ease;  but  now,  as 
her  eyes  wandered  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room   something   seemed    to    catch    her 
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atlentioii.  She  hesitated,  appeared  to 
forget  what  she  had  intended  to  say,  tried 
to  recover  henel^  and  failed. 

Jnliui  had  come  into  the  room,  and  was 
just  partfanff  gaily  from  some  one  bk  the 
doorwi^.  Dennis  Falconer  did  not  take 
np  her  nnfinislied  sentence ;  he  followed 
the  direction  of  her  eyes  across  the  room 
until  his  own  rested  upon  Jallani  and  then 
he  started  dightly  and  glanced  down  at 
the  woman  by  his  side. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  langhed  a  rather  high, 
nnnatnral  lan^.  She  faced  him  with  her 
_eyes  very  hsiil  and  bright,  and  her  lips 
smiling ;  and  through  all  the  artificiality  of 
her  fMC  and  manner  there  was  somethiDg 
larking  in  those  hard,  bright  eyes  as  she 
did  it,  something  not  to  be  caught  or 
defined,  which  nude  the  movement  almost 
heroic. 

''  You  recognise  him  t "  she  said  lightly. 
"  Bidiculously  like  me,  isn't  he  t " 

At  that  moment  Julian  started  across 
the  room,  evidently  to  come  to  his  mother. 
He  came  on,  stoppbg  incessantly  to  ex- 
change good-nights,  laughing,  bowing,  and 
smiling;  and,  as  though  there  were  a  fascina- 
tion for  them  about  Ids  gay  young  figure, 
the  man  and  woman  standing  together 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  watched  him 
draw  nearer  and  nearer.  Words  continued 
to  come  ftom  Mrs.  Romayne,  a  pretty, 
inconsequent  flow  of  society  chatter,  but  it 
no  more  tompered  the  strange  gaze  with 
wliich  her  eyes  followed  her  son  than  did 
the  unheeding  silence  with  which  Falconer 
received  them  as  his  grave  eyes  rested  also 
on  the  young  man.  The  whole  thing  was 
so  incongruous;  the  expression  of  those  two 
pair  of  eyes  was  so  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  their  surroundings,  and  with  the 
laughing,  unconscious  boy  on  whom  they 
were  fixed,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  him 
out  from  the  brightiy  dressed,  smiling  group 
through  which  he  passed,  and  isolate  him 
strangely  in  a  weird  atmosphere  of  his 
own. 

**  Here  you  are,  sir ! "  cried  his  mother 
gaily,  looking  no  longer  at  Julian  as  he 
stood  close  to  her  at  last,  but  beyond 
him. 

"  Lord  Garstin  told  me  you  were  ready 
to  go,  dear,"  said  Julian  pleasantly.  *'I 
hope  I  haven't  kept  you  t " 

''There  was  no  hurry,"  she  answered, 
smiling;  her  voice  was  a  littie  thin  and 
strained.  "  We  will  go  now,  I  think,  but 
I  want  to  introduce  you  first  to  some  one 
whose  name  you  Imow.  This  is  your 
cousin,  Dennis  Falconer.'' 


SOME  NOTED  OABDINALa 

Even  if  not  otherwise  interested  in  ecde- 
stastical  affairs,  people  cannot  help  being 
impressed  when  they  hear  of  a  countiy- 
man  of  titeir  own  being  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  Cardinal.  It  would  not  be  fidr 
to  attribute  our  respect  for  the  titie  to  the 
reason  Lord  Melbourne  save  for  his  ap« 
preciation  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,   "that   there  is  no  humbugging 

I>Tetence  of  merit  about  the  thing'';  for 
coking  to  the  later  examples  of  English 
Cardinals,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
their  claims  to  the  highest  rank  in  their 
adopted  Church.  But  the  historical  asso* 
ciations  with  the  title  are  so  numerous  and 
varied,  the  dienity  itself  is  of  such  ancient 
and  peculiar  lustre,  that  the  eminence  it 
confers  seems  quite  independent  of  the 
personal  merit  of  its  wearer. 

It  is  only  a  year  ago,  on  a  sombre 
winter^s  day,  that  we  saw  the  symbols  of 
a  Cardinal's  dignity  borne  upon  the  simple 
coffin  of  the  titular  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, as  the  long  funeral  strain  passed 
through  sorrowful  crowds  of  the  humbler 
ranks  of  the  people ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
red  Cardfaud's  hat  tiius  elevated  gave  a 
vivid  sense  of    the   long  historicai  per- 

Sective  bi  which  the  famous  Cardinals  of 
e  past  appear — so  manv  noted  figures 
who  helped  to  make  the  histories  of  their 
times. 

The  origin  of  the  title  goes  back  to  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Certain  Bishops 
of  aioceses  near  Borne,  the  priests  of  the 
princ^al  Churches,  the  chief  deacons  of 
the  fourteen  districte  into  which  Eome 
was  divided,  formed  the  Pope's  CouncD, 
and  assisted  bi  the  great  functions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  BituaL  There 
are  stUl  fourteen  Cardinal  deacons,  but  the 
number  of  the  other  orders  of  the  "  Sacred 
College"  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
till  it  was  settled  bv  Sextus  the  Fifth  at 
seventy  for  th^  whole  College,  "  as  Moses 
chose  seventy  elders  of  the  people." 

But  the  early  Cardinals  were  exclu- 
sively Boman  ftinctionaries,  and  although 
the  Holy  See  called  to  itself  distinguished 
prelates  of  every  nation,  yet,  in  assuming 
the  office  of  Cardinal,  they  usually  vacated 
their  other  preferments,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  Borne.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
Endish  Church,  at  all  events,  and  though 
we  nave  Englishmen  among  the  Cardinals 
of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  Bobert 
Fallen,  Cardinal  and  Chancellor  at  the 
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Roman  Court,  Aimo  Domini  1144,  Nicholas 
Breaktpear,  who  became  Pope  as  Adrian 
the  Fourth,  and  Herbert  de  Bohran,  who 
was  Beoket's  Chancellor,  and  present  at  his 
mnrder:  vet  the  first  notable  figure  of  a 
Cardfaial  in  our  annals  is  that  of  Stephen 
Lanffton.  Langton,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  forMd  upon  King  John,  as 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  Papal 
power,  but  proved  hiniself  a  thorough 
Englishman  in  the  part  he  took  in  obtain- 
ing Magna  Charta. 

A  contemporary  of  Langton  was  Robert 
Cnrson,  a  Dcorbyshire  man,  who  had 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  who  was  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris. 
JtemoYb^  to  Some,  he  was  made  Car- 
dinal and  sent  by  tiie  Pope  to  preach  the 
Crusade  in  France.  Diverted  from  the 
Holy  War  in  PalesUne,  he  went  with  Guy 
de  Monliort  agafaist  the  heretics  of  Ton- 
louse.  lAie  Cardinal,  however,  eventually 
started  for  the  Hoi v  Land,  but  died  on  hb 
way  at  Damletta,  Anno  Domini  1218. 

Then  there  was  Bobert  Kilewardly,  one 
of  the  Black  Friars  or  Dominicans,  chosen 
Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  who  crowned 
and  anointed  Edward  the  First  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July,  1274,  but  who, 
on  being  made  a  Cardinal  four  years 
later,  had  to  give  up  his  see  and 
proceed  to  Borne.  Another  English 
Cardinal,  Black  Hugh  of  Evesham,  owed 
his  promotion  to  his  skUl  in  medicine,  of 
which  he  was  pronounced  the  Phoenix; 
and  among  otiiers  less  distinguished,  in 
the  fourteenth  century  we  have  Simon  of 
Langham^  originally  a  monk  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  who  saw  the  Black  Death 
sweep  away  two-thirds  of  his  brethren, 
and  who  became  Abbot  of  that  venerable 
monastery,  the  church  of  which  survives 
as  our  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Abbot's 
skilful  financial  management  caused  him 
to  be  selected  by  Kbg  Edward  the  Third 
as  Us  Lord  H^h  Treasureri  and  his 
elevation  successively  to  the  see  of  Ely  and 
the  Archbbhopric  of  Canterbury.  That  his 
finandal  skill  was  not  equally  relished  by 
those  over  whom  he  ruled,  is  evident  from 
a  Latbi  couplet  which  was  suggested  by 
his  translation  to  Canterbury,  and  which 
has  been  freely  rendered : 

Heaven  rejoiced  freely,  when  Simon  quitted  Ely  ; 
Mortals  wept  in  Kent,  that  Simon  thither  went. 

But  Simon  had  to  give  up  the  primacy 
when  he  was  made  Cardinal,  and  died  at 
Avignon  in  1376. 

1%e  first  political  Cardinal  of  our 
seriesi    more    the    statesman    than    the 


Churchmaui  is  Henry  of  Beaufort  We 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  this  Cardinal 
from  the  phy  of  "Henry  the  Sixth,'' 
and  with  his  quarrels  with  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids  I 

is  a  pronouncement  that  naturally  maddens 
the  good  Duke  Humphrey.  The  playwright 
takes  the  popular  view  of  the  matter,  and 
ascribes  the  murder  of  the  Duke  to  the 
aspiring  Cardinal,  while  his  death-bed  is 
that  of  an  unrepentant  sinner — 

He  dies  and  makes  no  sign. 

But  the  Cardinal,  perhaps,  is  not  so  blacky 
as  he  is  punted.  He  joined,  indeed,  in  a* 
crusade  against  the  Hussites,  although  he 
actually  employed  the  troops  he  had  raised 
for  that  enterprise  in  defending  the  English 
conquests  bi  France.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  council  which  condemned  Joan  of  Arc 
to  the  flames;  but  these  matters,  which  do 
not  engage  our  sympathies  on  his  side, 
were  not  Iftely  to  have  troubled  his 
conscience. 

A  friend  and  ally  of  Beaufort  was 
Cardinal  Kemp,  a  man  of  Kent,  and  Arch- 
bishop first  of  York  and  then  of  Canter- 
bury;  *'one  of  the  wisest  lords  In  all  this 
land,"  said  the  "  meek  usurper,"  Henry  the 
Sixth,  when  he  heard  of  his  deatL  Kemp 
was  Lancastrian  to  the  backbone ;  but  his 
successor,  Cardinal  Bourchier,  contrived 
skilfully  to  seesaw  between  YoA  and 
Lancaster.  It  was  he  who  took  the  young 
Duke  of  York  from  his  mother's  arms 
when  she  had  sought  sanctuary  in  West- 
minster, pledging  his  own  lue  for  his 
safety.  And  ne  certainly  saw  him  safely 
into  the  Tower.  Then  he  was  per- 
suaded to  crown  wicked  Uncle  Bichard, 
and  seems  to  have  thought  no  more  of  the 

e)Ot  babes  in  the  Tower.  He  crowned 
enry  the  Seventh  after  the  death  of 
Bichard  at  Bosworth,  and  he  married  the 
King  to  Elizabeth  of  York;  and  soon  after 
the  good  Cardinal- Archbishop  died  peace- 
ably at  his  favourite  house  at  Kuowle. 

Ttien  we  have  John  Morton,  the  btulder 
of  the  handsome  towers  and  gateway 
that  are  such  a  familiar  object  from  the 
Thames  at  Lambeth.  A  stirring  priest 
was  he,  if  ever  there  was  one ;  concerned 
as  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the  plots  which  led  to 
the  downfall  of  Bichard  the  Third,  and 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  new 
dynasty  by  being  made  My  Lord  of 
Canterbury.  Thomas  MorCi  who  had 
served  him,  makes  his  eulogy.  He  loved 
gardening,  was  simple  in  his  way  of  living, 
yet  llberid  in  public  works.    That  he  was 
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teyere  with  heretlet  was  only  to  hb  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  good  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
a  fine  tarn  liimself  for  applying  snoh  need- 
fnl  discipline. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  opens,  the  new 
spirit  which  moved  the  world  seems  aJso  to 
have  heen  infused  into  the  Cardinalate. 
We  have  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  Spain,  the 
wasted,  pallid  anchorite  who  appears 
almost  in  the  gnise  of  a  skeleton  at  the 
brilliant  banqaets  of  the  magnificent  Oomt 
of  Isabel  But  Ximenes  showed  all  the 
dexterity  of  a  practical  man  of  tihe  world 
in  his  efibrts  to  consolidate  the  recently 
formed  and  still  imperfectly  welded 
monarchy  of  Spain.    He,  too,  experienced 

How  wretched 
Is  thftt  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours, 

in  the  ingratitude  of  the  young  Prince 
whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  the 
future  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that 
astute  youth  who  took  in  all  the  greybeards 
of  Europe. 

In  Wolsey  we  have  another  great 
statesman,  who  forms  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  our  annab  with  his  brilliant  train  of 
nobles  and  of  gentleman  servitors,  with  his 
magnificent  palaoes,  his  generous  patronage 
of  the  arts,  his  munificent  foundations  for 
the  spread  of  education. 

Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  per- 
suading, the  Cardinal  might  liave  retained 
his  master's  favour  to  the  end,  in  spite  of 
the  cabals  against  him,  had  he  not  fixed 
his  eyes  too  obstinately  on  the  papal  tiara. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  broke  altogether 
with  the  See  of  Home,  a  Cardinal,  it  may 
be  noted,  was  one  of  his  earliest  victims. 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  in  the 
Tower  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy 
over  the  Church,  when  the  Pone,  as  a 
mark  of  approval,  made  him  Cardinal  As 
in  the  present  day,  when  a  prelate  is  unable 
to  attend  the  Consistory  in  person,  the 
Pope  sends  an  ecclesiastic  commissioned 
to  deliver  the  biretta  and  other  in- 
signia of  o£Bce  to  the  new  Cardinal,  while 
one  of  the  "noble  guard"  is  entrusted 
with  the  red  hat.  The  same  formalities 
were  arranged  in  Fisher's  case,  and  the 
brutal  jest  of  the  King  b  well  known — 
that  the  Pope  might  put  the  liat  on  his 
Cardinal's  shoulders,  for  that  he,  the  King, 
would  not  leave  him  a  head  on  which  to 
wear  itb 

With  the  Beformation  comes  to  an  end 
the  list  of  official  Englbh  Cardinals,  with 
the  exception  of  Cardinal  Pole,  closely 
connected  with  the  Boyal  house,  who 
escaped    the    King's   jealous    vengeance. 


which  vented  itself  on  hb  mother  and 
brother,  who  were  both  executed,  and  who 
lived  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
under  Mary's  counter  reformation.  But 
although  he  lived  in  times  of  cruel  perse- 
cution, the  Cardinal,  it  seems,  was  a  Und 
and  gentle  soul,  who  was  ever  averse  to 
the  bumfaig  of  heretics. 

Meantime  we  must  not  forgot  a  Cardinal 
who  applied  himself  to  the  burning  of 
heretics  with  a  fine  verve  and  relish.  Car- 
dinal Beaton  was  of  a  good  Scotch  stock, 
the  nephew  of  that  Archbishop  Beaton 
who  wore  a  shiit  of  mail  under  hb  rochet, 
and  whose  "conscience  clattered"  when 
he  laid  hb  hand  upon  hb  heart,  to  db* 
daim  any  knowledge  of  the  armed 
gathering  of  hb  allies  the  Hamiltons.  The 
Cardinal  himself  was  of  the  same  strong 
texture,  who  had  so  fortified  hb  Castie  of 
St.  Andrews,  that  **he  feared  neither 
Englbh  nor  Frendi."  In  reality  he  was 
strong  for  the  old  faith  and  the  French 
alliance,  and  when  he  burnt  Oeorge 
Wishart  before  the  ramparts  of  hb  Castu, 
he  felt  that  he  was  rid  of  a  partisim  of 
England,  as  well  as  a  pestilent  heretia 
But  he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  Lairds 
o'  Fife,  who  had  grievances  of  their  own 
to  avenge,  as  well  as  the  death  of  their 
friend  Wishart 

A  band  of  sixteen  avengers,  under  John 
and  Norman  Leslie,  and  Kiikcaldy  of 
Grange,  presented  themselves  one  fine 
May  morning  at  the  Castie  gates,  which 
had  just  been  opened  to  admtt  a  crowd  of 
workmen  concerned  in  beautifying  the 
Cardbal's  fine  cbdteau.  They  sUp^  in 
with  the  workmen  unobserved,  pounced 
upon  the  Cardinal's  retinue  one  by  one. 
and  turned  them  out  of  the  Castle,  and 
closed  and  barricaded  the  gates,  and  then, 
in  a  body,  they  knocked  at  the  Cardinal's 
door.  The  Cardinal,  aroused  by  the  tur- 
moO,  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  would  not 
open.  The  thick  oaken  door  resbted  the 
efforts  of  the  oonspiratonL  Then  some 
cried  to  bring  fire,  and  thb  was  being  done 
when  the  Cardinal  surrendered,  and  was 

Sresently  hewed  down  and  stabbed  in  a 
ozen  places. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  of  religion  in  France,  when  itxe  house 
of  Gube,  conspicuous  as  the  champions  of 
the  Church,  were  well  represented  among 
the  Cardinab.  Charles,  brother  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Guise,  was  made  a  Cardinal 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age;  hb  brother 
Louis  was  also  a  Cardinal,  and  another 
Loub,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  was  kiUed  at 
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Blois  in  1588.  Of  EogliBh  Cardfaala  the 
«^  produces  one  of  Bome  note  in  his  time, 
C^ununal  Allen,  of  a  good  Lancashire  family, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Enfflish 
college  for  priests  at  DouaL  Proscnbed 
in  England,  he  still  contrived  to  yisit  his 
Mends  in  Lancashire,  and  with  the  Jesuit 
Parsons  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Catholic  nobility  of  England,  and  he  was 
always  a  thorn  in  the  pillow  of  Queen 
ElizabetL  He  is  credited  with  a  share  in 
the  design  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  and 
anyhow,  the  Spanish  fleet  carried,  in 
addition  to  the  thumb-screws  and  pincers, 
piles  of  tracts  bearing  Allen's  name,  which 
were  for  distribution  among  the  conquered 
English,  showing  how  Euzabeth  was  a 
usurper,  and  the  Spaniards  only  the  exe- 
cutors of  Heaven's  behesta 

Of  the  same  period  is  Cardinal  Bellarmin, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  "greybeard" 
jugs  which  were  freely  imported  from 
Flanders  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
The  Cardinal  was  an  eloquent  Jesuit 
fattier,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  his  con- 
nection with  the  jagf.  Then  we  have 
Cardinal  de  Betz,  notable  in  French  annals, 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  we 
come  to  the  formidable  name  of  Armand 
Jean  du  Plessis,  better  known  as  Cardinal 
Bicheliea 

History,  romance,  the  drama,  have  com- 
bined to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
great  Cardinal  We  see  him  bold,  astute, 
unscrupulous,  terrible  alike  to  friends  and 
enemies,  but  vet  moved  by  great  ideas  and 
projects  which  he  pursues  with  inexorable 
steadfestness.  Then  we  have  Mazsrin, 
his  successor,  full  of  keen  intelligence,  and 
without  a  partide  of  principle,  playing  off 
parties  and  princes  one  agidnst  the  other 
as  in  the  cara  games  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted.  Mazarm's  great  passion  was 
avaricoi  and  the  fortune  he  left  was  im- 
mense, yet  we  find  his  niece,  Hortense, 
who  Inherited  a  great  share  of  it,  keeping 
a  basset  table  for  her  subsistence  in 
Chelsea,  and  a  defaulter  for  her  rates  and 
taxes. 

A  fine  figure  of  an  English  Cardinal  was 
Philip  Howard,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  ahnoner  to  the  Queen  of 
CharlM  the  Second,  who  was  weU  known 
in  ttie  English  society  of  the  period,  and 
who  is  mentioned  by  both  Evdyn  and 
Pepys  in  their  diaries.  A  later  Cardinal 
of  the  same  noble  house  has  only  recently 
died. 

The  eighteenth  century  brings  us 
another  famous  Spanish  Cardinal,  Alberoni,  I 


the  son  of  a  gardener,  who  rose  to  be  the 
chief  Minister  of  State,  and  directed  the 
policy  of  Spain  according  to  Us  own 
ambitious  projects.  Part  of  his  plan  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  he  had  concerted  the 
affair  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swedeui 
who  had  no  affection  for  the  house  of 
Hanover.  Another  Spanish  Armada  was 
imminent,  but  it  all  ended  in  a  trumpery 
landing  at  Loch  Alsh,  almost  forgotten 
except  in  local  annals. 

But  the  house  of  Hanover  h^d  a  friend 
in  another  Cardinal,  perhaps  the  least 
creditable  of  the  whole  list.  William 
Dubois  was  the  eon  of  a  poor  apothecary 
in  the  Limousin,  and  educated  by  charity, 
took  to  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  by  a 
series  of,  for  him,  lucky  chances,  beoune 
tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  the  Duke  oi  Orleuia 
and  that  famous  letter-writer,  the  Princess 
PalaUna  When  PUlip  became  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  then  Begent  of  France  he  was 
justly  held  one  of  the  most  dissolute  men 
of  the  age,  and  his  tutor  had  no  better 
character.  The  Princess  had  only  one 
piece  of  advice  to  give  her  son  on  his 
assuming  the  regency  of  France :  ''  Never 
employ  the  wretch,  the  scoundrel  Dubois." 
But  Dubois  was  Indispensable  to  tlie 
indolent^  good-natured  Prince,  and  he 
thoroughly  realised  the  need  of  his 
patron  for  a  good  understanding  with 
Eneland.  Dubois  was  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  EngUsh  Minister, 
and  between  them  they  managed  to  dbh 
the  Jacobites  as  well  as  the  partv  of  the 
Duke  of  Maine,  which  was  striving  to 
overthrow  the  Begent. 

When  Begent,  Begency,  and  Cardinal' 
have  passed  away,  we  find  Cardinal  Fleury 
acting  as  chief  Minister  at  the  scandiJous 
Court  of  Versailles,  a  colourless  kind  of 
Minister,  who  strove  to  maintain  peace  nil 
round  and  to  keep  things  going  for  Us 
time.  Another  Cardinal  presents  himself, 
De  Bohan,  the  gay,  the  sceptical,  in  his 
green  hunting  suit  with  hounds,  atten- 
dants, and  cors  de  chasse,  riding  over  a 
religious  procession  on  tiie  day  of  St. 
Sacrament 

After  this  period  we  can  reckon  on  no 
more  Cardinals  of  the  stirring,  picturesque, 
if  occasionally  scandalous  chs^ter  of  tboae 
of  old  times.  We  have  such  good,  amiable 
men  as  Cardinal  Weld,  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  family  of  Lulworth,  who  gave  up 
the  family  estate  to  his  brother  in  order 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  who  even- 
tually took  up  his  residence  at  Bome  as 
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CkrdiiuJ,  where  Us  paboe  was  the  resort 
of  the  EDgUah  OatboUci  who  vidted 
Borne.  Of  the  mum  period  is  Ourdinal 
Antonelli,  the  ■agadons  Foreign  Mfadeter 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  if  his  poliejr  was 
erentnaU^  overibome^  it  was  by  strengtti 
of  battalions  and  not  bj  strengUi  of 
intellectb  Then  we  come  to  the  first 
Eof^ish  Cfaidinal,  since  the  Brformation, 
who  IukI  resided  among  ns  as  a  Boman 
Catholic  bishop,  Oarcmial  Wiseman,  a 
man  of  keen  and  polislied  intellecfey  who 
as  a  polemical  writer  had  few  eqnals. 
Next  we  have  Dr.  Mahning,  whose 
death  has  left  a  blank  in  so  many  bene- 
ficent schemes,  and  the  equally  honoured 
name  of  Father  Newman,  the  eminentiy 
literaiy  Cardinal  These  are  gone,  but  we 
shall  soon  haye  Cardinals  once  more  among 
OS,  and  the  red  hat,in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
of  the  times,  will  stUl  carry  with  it  the 
charm  of  aU  the  centuries  during  which  it 
hail  been  the  emblem  of  sacerdotal  dignity, 
and  the  reminiscences  of  the  conspicuous 
part  It  has  played  in  the  tangled  web 
of  European  history. 

HOBATIAN  FOLK-LOBE. 

There  are  Innumerable  resemblances 
between  modem  popular  customs  and 
beliefs,  and  the  pAgjui  lore  of  ancient 
Oreece  and  Borne.  The  greatly  increased 
means  of  communication  provided  by 
railways  and  other  scientific  develope- 
ments  of  the  last  fifty  or  seventy  years, 
have  done  much  to  stamp  otit  local 
pect^iarities,  ancient  survivals,  and  pic- 
turesque reminders  of  the  past ;  but  there 
is  still  ezistfaig,  both  in  these  islands  and 
abroad,  a*  vast  amount  of  popular  belief 
and  custom  whidi  is  essentially  of  pagan 
and  ancient  origin.  The  works  of  some  of 
the  old  Latin  writers  are  perfect  mines  of 
information  on  points  of  modem  folk-lora 
There  are  others  which  contain  fewer 
allusions  to  matters  of  this  kind  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pases  of  such  a  writer, 
for  example,  as  Ovid,  but  which  still 
present  many  points  of  interest  from  the 
folk-lorist's  point  of  view;  and  among 
these  may  be  placed  the  works  of  Qointus 
Horatius  Flaccus. 

Early  examples  of  notions  and  practices 
widely  current  in  very  recent  times  may 
be  found  in  Horace.  In  the  "  Ars  Poetica  " 
he  alludes  to  the  influence  of  the  moon 
(''iraennda  Diana")  in  producfau;  mental 
aberration.    The  same  notion  is  alluded  to 


in  the  Psiilmist's  line :  ''  The  sun  shall  not 
smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night." 
The  faltaoy  is  preserved  in.  the  etymology 
of  our  own  word  '*  lunatic,"  and  instances 
of  the  belief  are  continually  cropping  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  viTest 
Indians  say  that  the  moon's  beams  f  idling 
upon  any  one  sleeping  in  the  open  air  wiU 
twist  the  features,  and  that  lunatics  are 
worse  when  the  moon  is  at  the  fall.  The 
same  ideas  prevail  among  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Seas.  In  England  the  belief  is. 
common  tiiat  if  a  chOd  sleeps  exposed  to 
the  beams  of  the  moon,  it  ^dU  receive 
injury  thereby.  Lancashire  children  used 
to  be  told  that  when  they  saw  the  moon- 
light coming  into  their  rooms,  they  should 
repeat  the  following  lines,  by  way  of 
averting  the  malign  lunar  influence : 

I  see  the  moon ; 
The  moon  sees  me. 
God  blees  the  prieet 
That  christened  me. 

Another  allusion  in  H(»ace  to  which 
there  are  many  parallels  In  both  ancient 
and  modem  tunes^  refers  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  a  comet  with  the  spirit  of  Julius 
Gs89ar.  In  the  twelfth  ode  of  tiie  first 
book  the  poet  says,  as  translated  by 
Francis : 

And  like  the  moon,  the  feebler  fires  among, 
Conspicuona  shines  the  Julian  star. 

It  was  commonly  believed  in  Rome  that  a 
comet  which  appeared  six  months  i^ter 
Cesar's  death,  was  a  sign  of  his  translation 
to  the  society  of  the  gods. 

These  fiery  visitants  of  the  sky  were  for 
many  centuries  held  to  be  highly  ominous. 
The  old  "Saxon  Ohronide"  observes: 
"This  year  the  star  called  a  comet  ap- 
peared in  August,  and  shone  like  a  sun- 
beam every  morning  for  three  months; 
and  Bishop  WilMd  was  driven  from  his 
bishopria"  It  is  not  every  bishop  whose 
troubles  disturb  the  sidereal  system.  The 
arrival  of  the  comet  of  1466  synchronised 
with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  was  feared  as  the  herald  of 
further  disaster. 

In  November,  1618,  when  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, the  Queen  of  James  the  First, 
lay  dying,  a  brilliant  comet  blazed  nighUy 
for  some  weeks  over  England,  and  the 
common  people  thought  that  It  was  sent 
as  a  flambeau  to  we  Queen's  fnneriJ. 
She  did  not  die,  however,  tUl  the  fol- 
lowing March.  Milton,  in  the  second 
book  of  *' Paradise  Lost,"  compares  the 
appearance  of  Satan,  when  about  to  engage 
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in  conflict  with  Death,  to  that  of  a  comet 
horning  in  the  northern  sky,  which 

From  his  horrid  haSi 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

These  words  were  probably  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  events  of  the  tima 
During  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the 
poem,  a  comet  was  seen  for  some  weeks  in 
the  English  skies,  and  as  the  celestial 
visitor  arrived  daring  the  war  with 
Holland,  and  as  its  appearance  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  months  by  the  great  plagne 
which  devastated  London  in  1665,  many 
people  regarded  the  comet  as  the  caose,  or 
rattier,  the  herald  of  the  troobles  which 
accompanied  and  followed  its  advent. 

Some  of  oar  common  sports  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Horace.  In  the 
ninth  ode  of  the  first  book  there  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  game  of  hide  and 
seeki  and  the  paying  of  a  forfeit : 

The  laugh  that  from  the  comer  flies, 
The  sportive  fair  one  shall  betray ; 

Then  boldly  snatch  the  joyful  prize. 
A  ring  or  bracelet  tear  away, 

While  she,  not  too  severely  co^, 

Struggling  shall  yield  the  willmg  toy. 

Li  the  "  Satires "  (ti.  3)  we  come  upon 
the  still  popular  form  of  divination  by 
apple-pips.  Boman  lovers,  hj  the  use  of 
finger  and  thumb,  shot  the  pips  of  apples 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  if  they  struck  it 
the  omen  was  good,  and  their  wishes  would 
be  accomplished.  Pips  are  still  used  as  a 
medium  of  divination  by  rustic  lovers. 
The  love-lorn  lass  puts  a  pip  in  the  fire  as 
she  pronounces  her  sweetheart's  name ;  if 
the  pip  bursts  with  a  report  it  is  a  rign 
that  he  is  faithful,  if  it  bums  sOentfy  his 
love  is  not  trua  In  the  "Shepherd's 
Week,"  Gay's  Hobnelia  tries  the  experi- 
ment another  way.  She  places  a  pip  on 
each  cheek,  one  for  Lubberkin  and  the 
other  for  Boobyclod : 

But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last. 

Much  of  our  plant-lore  is  derived  from 
classic  beliefs  and  practices.  Horace  sup- 
plies us  with  one  or  two  instances.  There 
are  several  allmions  to  the  connection 
between  i^  and  Bacchus,  the  memory  of 
which,  until  quite  recent  times,  was  per- 
.  petuated  amongst  us  by  the  use  of  an  ivy- 
bush  as  the  sign  of  a  tavern.  The  ivy-bush 
may  still  be  seen  over  Che  door  of  many  a 
village  auberge  in  France  and  other  Conti- 
nental countries.  One  of  our  old  satirists 
remarks  that  "if  the  vintner's  nose  be 
at  door,  it  is  a  sign  sufficient,  but  the 
absence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ivy- 


bush."  To  "beat  the  ivy-bush'' 
ancient  slang  for  the  habit  of  frequenting 
taverns.  Nowadays  there  is  nowing  to 
remind  us  of  the  old  custom  save  the 
proverb,  "  Gtood  wine  needs  no  bush." 

Horace  alludes  on  m<Nre  than  one 
occasion  to  the  sacrednesa  of  vervain,  the 
"sacra  verbena"  which  was  bound  about 
the  sacrifidal  altars.  In  the  ode  to  Phyllis, 
the  poet  enumerates  the  attractions  of  his 
house:  the  Alban  cask  of  wine,  parsley 
and  ivy  for  her  hair,  the  shining  silver 
plate,  and  the  preparations  for  a  samfice — 

With  vervain  chaste  an  altar  bound, 
-  Now  thirsts  for  blood;  the  victim's  crowned. 

Boman  heralds  and  ambassadors  wore 
vervain,  or  other  sacred  plant,  entwined 
with  fillets  of  white  wool,  bound  about 
their  heads;  the  chaplet^  on  account  of 
the  holy  herb,  being  the  cqidvalent  of  the 
modem  flag  of  truce.  One  of  our  Finglish 
synonyms  for  vervain  is  "  Holy  Herb.  It 
was  of  old  considered  a  strong  deCsneo 
sgainst  witches. 

Vervain  was  also  used  in  various  ways 
by  our  forefathers ;  as  a  remedy  for  head- 
ache, in  the  composition  of  sundry  channs 
and  love-philtrcp,  and  as  a  securi^  against 
snake-bites. 

Ancient  witchcraft  is  well  illustrated  in 
Horace's  various  allusions  to  the  ehsrms 
and  love-potions  with  the  concoction  of 
which  witches  were  credited,  their  hcniUe 
brewings  of  the  kind  described  in  "Mao- 
betb,"  their  power  of  ridirg  in  the  air, 
their  magic  wheelp,  and  use  of  wszen 
imager.  It  is  evident  that  in  Horace's 
time  witches  were  as  active  and  as 
malignant  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centurief. 
In  England,  both  Old  and  New.  The  idea 
that  harm  can  be  brought  to  an  enemy  or 
a  rival  by  the  manipuktion  of  his  image 
in  wax,  clay,  or  other  like  mat^l,  is  very 
widespread,  and  has  persisted  in  remote 
districts  until  the  present  time.  The 
<' modus  operandi"  varied  considerably. 
If  made  of  day  or  wax,  the  thing  could  be 
put  in  a  slow  fire,  and  as  the  day  dried  and 
crumbled  into  dust,  or  as  the  wax  melted, 
so,  it  was  thought,  the  life  of  the  persMi 
whom  it  represented  would  be  slowly 
wasted.  Or  the  figure  might  be  perfon^ 
by  iharp  needles,  and  agonisine  pain  be 
thus  caused  to  the  original  of  Uie  image. 
Ovid,  referring  to  Medea,  says,  as  translated 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  : 

The  absent  she  binds  with  her  spells,  and  figorea  of 

wax  she  devises, 
And  in  their  agonised  spleen  fine-pointed  needles 

she  thrusts. 
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Chancer  speaks  of  witches  who  make 

Tmages,  lo,  throngh  which  magike, 
To  make  a  man  ben  hool  or  syke. 

The  deaths  of  yarioos  sovereigns  in 
medfseval  times  were  attributed  to  these 
piactices.  The  widow  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  and  her  fayourite,  Leonora 
Oondnii  were  accused  of  attempting  the 
Ufe  of  King  Louis  the  Thirteenth  by 
impaling  a  waxen  imaee  of  His  Majesty 
with  pins.  At  the  trial  of  Condni,  she 
was  asked  by  the  judges  to  explain  the 
arts  by  which  she  had  gained  an  as- 
cendency oyer  the  Qaeen ;  and  she  replied 
boldly,  and  probably  truthfully,  **Jfy 
sorcery  has  only  been  the  inflaence  of  a 
strong  mind  oyer  a  weak  one."  Bigotry, 
howeyer,  triumphed  oyer  common  sense, 
and  the  fayourite  was  condemned  as  a 
sorceress,  and  was  burnt  at  the  staka 
Among  the  Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders 
the  image  was  known  as  a  *'  corp  creadb," 
and  was  sometimes  placed  in  running 
water,  so  that  as  the  day  was  slowly 
Wished  away,  the  intended  victim's  health 
and  strength  might  be  gradually  destroyed. 
Uttle  more  than  twenty  years  ago  such  a 
"  corp  creadh  "  was  found  in  an  Inyemess 
stream;  its  clay  body  was  bestuck  with 
pins,  human  nails,  and  birds'  claw& 
Another  similar  clay  image  figured  In  the 
Inyemess  police-court  so  late  as  1883. 

Horace  has  several  allusions  to  bird-lore. 
In  the  ode  to  Galatea,  he  says : 

I.  with  my  sage  forecastuig  skill, 
For  her  I  love  and  fear  for  will, 
By  my  strong  pray 'rs*  resistless  force, 
Call  from  the  East  the  raven  hoarse. 
Ere,  scenting  rain  at  hand,  again 
It  seek  its  haunts  amid  the  fen. 

In  the  same  ode  the  woodpecker  is 
mentioned  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen — the 
^  boding  jay  "  of  Sir  T.  Martin's  yersion 
of  Horace.  There  are  one  or  two  allu- 
siona  to  the  "yagrant  crow"  as  a  fore- 
teller of  ndn.  Another  bird  allusion  is 
to  the  cuckoo,  a  bird  that  figures  yery 
largely  in  popular  lore  throughout  Europe. 
Horace  tells  us  how  a  passer-by  called 
"Ouckoo,  cuckoo!"  to  a  yine- dresser 
whose  yines  were  untrimmed,  and  roused 
him  to  fierce  indignation  and  the  dis- 
ebarge  of  a  torrent  of  bad  language. 
A  man  whose  yines  were  not  trimmed  by 
the  time  of  the  cuckoo's  arriyal  was 
considered  a  sluggard,  and  the  cry  of 
*' Cuckoo!"  was  therefore  an  ingenious 
form  of  insult. 

Among  other  items  of  belief  and  practice 
in  the  days  of  Horace  which  haye  lasted 
into  modem  times,  sometimes  with  con- 
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siderable  yariation,  may  be  mentioned  the 
sacredness  of  boundaries,  Ions  kept  in 
mind  in  England  by  the  armuaf  perambu- 
lation of  parish  bounds;  the  obseryance 
of  birthdays ;  the  belief  in  the  eyil 
eye;  the  sacredness  of  fountains  and 
wellf',  and  of  salt;  the  marking  of  lucky 
days  with  a  white  stone,  long  proyerbiiJ 
with  us;  the  use  of  yotfye  offerings  and 
tablets ;  and  the  special  significance  attached 
to  the  number  three. 

Besides  these,  Horatian  folk-lore  includes 
one  or  two  rather  curious  items  that  seem 
quite  unknown  in  modem  belief.  Thus  we 
leam  from  passages  in  the  *'  Satires,"  that 
cocks  are  liatched  from  long,  and  hens  from 
round  eggs ;  that  shell-fish  are  best  at  the 
time  of  the  new  moon ;  and  that  dreams 
are  trae  after  midnight.  With  reference 
to  dreams,  Horace  alludes  to  Homer's 
description  of  the  two  sates  in  the  House 
of  Sleep :  the  one  of  hom,  bom  which 
come  dreams  that  are  trae;  the  other  of 
iyory,  from  which  come  those  that  are 
false: 

Mere  incorporeal  films  of  dream, 

Which  through  sleep's  ivory  portal  stream. 


••APARTMENTS,  FURNISHED." 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

Mt  name  is  Pybus  —  Jane  Elizabeth 
Pybus — and  I  liye  in  a  quiet  street  within 
easy  reach  of  'bus  or  tram  at  the  Elephant. 
These  facts  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  I  am  going  to  teU,  but  I  mention 
them  in  my  own  interest,  because  I  haye 
rooms  to  let,  and  adyertisement  is  the  soul 
of  business.  It  is  just  possible  that  any 
one  reading  this  account  of  how  those 
rooms  come  to  be  empty  might  think  they 
would  suit  him — mind,  I  say  emphatically 
him — in  which  case  he  can  apply  to  the 
editor  for  furUier  information. 

Since  the  Free  Libraries  came  up  I  haye 
read  a  lot  of  noyels,  but  though  were  is  a 
landlady  in  most  of  them,  who  is  either  a 
sort  of  angel  in  a  humble  way  or  yery 
much  the  other  thing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plot  and  the  number  of  the 
yolume  In  which  she  lets  to  the  hero,  or 
heroine,  or  both,  if  married  and  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  thefr  troubles,  I  haye  neyer 
yet  found  one  In  which  things  are  looked 
at  from  the  landlady's  point  of  yiew. 

I  suppose  this  is  natural,  because  most 
noyelists  haye  been  In  loye,  and  haye 
taken  lodgings,  too,  in  thefr  time,  though 
few  haye  let  them;  but  no  one  can  call 
it  f afr,  and,  though  fear  of  cramp  in  the 
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fiDgers  alone  is  enough  to  prevent  me  from 
trying  to  write  a  noveli  I  think  it  ia  time 
a  landlady  had  her  lay,  so  don't  be  dis- 
appointed if  you  find  tliat  this  is  what 
my  nephew,  the  solicitor'a  derk,  calls  an 
*'ex  parte"  statement,  the  party  in  this 
case  being  a  plab,  elderly  body  of  fifty  or 
so,  with  a  house  of  her  own  and  a  litUe 
something  in  Consols,  who  supplements 
her  income  by  letting  on  her  ground-floor 
a  bad  and  sitting-room  commumcaUng,  and 
on  her  first  a  comfortably  furnished  bed- 
sitting  room. 

My  ground-floor  rooms  were  let,  and 
had  been  for  long;  enough,  to  Mr.  John 
Whittingham,  cashier  in  the  Kewln^n 
Branch  of  the  Central  and  General  Bank ; 
but  my  first-floor  was  emptjr,  and  the 
card  in^  the  windowi  when  just  about 
eleven  in  the  momfag,  two  years  ago 
almost  to  the  day  of  frritlng,  comes  a  ring 
at  the  beU. 

I  don't  keep  a  girl,  so  I  went  to  the  door 
and  found  a  young  woman  there. 

Kow,  some  people  object  to  women  as 
lodgers.  I  didn't^  then,  providing  they 
were  respectable,  and  at  tlids  present  minute 
I  would  as  soon  have  a  married  couple 
without  encumbrances — encumbrances  say 
the  advertisements,  arrows  in  tiie  hand  of 
a  giant  said  the  Psalmist ;  diflterent  points 
of  view  again,  you  see — as  anvbody.  The 
woman,  ten  to  one,  will  do  half  her  own 
work,  and  the  man  is  far  more  likely  to 
come  in  sober  when  he  lias  a  wife  waiting 
for  him;  he  can't  give  notice  to  let  her 
speak  her  mind  ever  so  free. 

Any  one  could  see  this  girl  was  respect- 
able, though  she  looked  as  pert  as  you 
E lease.  She  was  pretty,  too,  in  spite  of 
er  pertness — ^which  I  set  down  chiefly  to 
the  unbecomingneM  of  the  nose-nippers 
she  wore. 

"You  have  rooms  to  let)"  she  said, 
speaking  as  If  her  time  was  precious. 

^'Yes,  madam,"  I  replied — a  nice  con- 
venient word  that  "  madam,"  which  I  for 
one  thank  the  drapers'  assistants  for 
introducing ;  with  the  bits  of  things  that 
get  married  nowadays,  you  never  know 
whether  "  miss  "  is  safe.  *'  A  room,  that 
is.    Will  you  please  to  step  inside  1 " 

"  Oh  1  but  how  much  is  it  a  week  t " 
she  asked  without  ofiering  to  pass  the 
doorstep.  "  If  if  s  more  tun  I  can  afi'ord 
to  pay,  it's  no  use  wasting  my  time  and 
yours  by  looking  at  it." 

I  liked  that  People  who  don't  care 
much  what  they  pay  often  care  less  ^how 
long  they  owe  it. 
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Seven-and-six  for  one  person,"  I  re- 
plied. '*You  and  your  husband,  or  you 
and  a  friend,  ten  shillings." 

''  Oh  h  I  am  not  married,"  she  said, 
blushing,  as  if  being  a  single  woman  was 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  ''  and  I  shall 
be  quit^  done." 

She  came  in  as  soon  as  I  mentioned  the 
terms,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  as  good  as 
let.  No  one  tliat  could  afi'ord  to  pay  the 
money  ever  looked  at  my  Irooms  without 
taking  them,  and  no^ne  who  has  taken 
them  ever  left  through  any  fault  of  mine. 
When  they  go,  it's  through  getting  married, 
or  taking  a  country  situation,  or  some  snoh 
misfortune,  for  I  do  my  beet  to  make 
them  comfortable.  I  claim  no  credit  for 
it,  mini;  it's  just  a  matter  of  businoM 
with  me;  for  if  you  make  a  man  oom- 
fortable  he  w<m't  be  half  so  keen  on 
setting  up  a  house  and  wife  of  his  own. 

As  I  expected,  when  she  had  had  a 
ffood  look  round,  and  pried  into  all  the 
holes  and  corners  a  man  would  nevw 
notice,  she  said  she'd  take  the  room.     % 

**  If,"  she  adds,  *'  you  can  give  me  a 
satisfactory  reference." 

Well,  I  need  hardly  say  I  didn't  expect 
that— me  give  her,  inind  you  I — ^bnt  as  I 
liked  the  look  of  her,  and  the  room  had 
been  empty  some  time»  I  humoured  her. 

"Why,  of  course,  miss,"  I  said.  "There's 
my  gentleman  lodger,  Mr.  Whittingham, 
is  cashier  in  the  Central  just  round  the 
comer,  and  has  been  with  me  for  years ; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  parson  of  the  parish." 

"  Oh,  that  will  do  nicely,  think  you ! " 
she  replied,  Unshing  again,  as  well  she 
might,  at  having  asked  such  a  ridiculous 
thing.  Who  ever  heard  of  references 
being  wanted  from  a  householder  t  "  My 
name  is  Maitland,  and  I  can  refer  you 
to '' 

"  Oh  1  no,  miss^  thank  you,"  I  Inter- 
rupted, hoping  to  make  her  feel  ashamed 
of  herself.  "  There  isn't  the  least  need,  I 
assure  you." 

But  she  persisted  in  giving  me  the 
names  of  two  clergymen  down  in  the 
country.    And  much  good  they  did  me. 

Would  you  believe  that  tiiat  girl  had 
the  impudence  or  the  ignorance — I  don't 
know  which — ^to  walk  round  to  Mr.  Whit- 
tingham and  ask  if  mine  was  a  respectable 
bouse  t  At  least,  I  suppose  that's  what 
she  asked ;  though  when  he  came  In  to  his 
tea  and  let  out  that  she  had  been  he  didn't 
say  so.  It  was  aU,  "Who  Is  she,  Miss 
Pybust  What  is  shot  How^does  she 
come  to  be  alone  In  London  t " 
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•« Now,  Mr.  Whittiiigham/'  I  said,  "how 
ihoiild  I  know  t  If  you  ask  me  to  gneas 
I  should  say  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Board  School  She's  pert  enough,  and  as 
for  being  alone,  if  those  sehool-teachers 
can't  take  care  of  themselves,  who  can  t " 

I  could  tell  he  had  been  stmck  with  her, 
of  conrse.  When  a  man  admires  a  girl  the 
first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  that  she  ought  to 
have  some  one  to  look  after  her—- himself  for 
choice — bat  I  wasn't  ateid  that  anything 
serioos  woold  oome  of  it^  Mr.  Whittingham 
bemg  well  over  thirty,  and  therefMCi  as  I 
supposed,  tolerably  safe  not  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself  in  the  matrimonial  way  for  many 
years  to  come. 

l^ot  till  next  morning  did  I  find  out 
that  Miss  Maitland  wasn't  in  the  Board 
School  Directly  after  breakfast  she  went 
out,  to  work  as  I  thought,  but  before  ten 
o'clock  she  wi^i  in  affain. 

"Lor,  miss,"  I  saU,  "school's  never  out 
yet ! " 

"School)"  she   replied,    looking   sur- 

frlsed.    "I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Miss 
ybus.    I  don't  go  to  school.    I  am  a 
journalist." 

"  Oh  I  indeed,  miss,"  I  said,  taken  aback 
in  my  turn,  "  and  wliat  journal  might  you 
represent  t " 

"At  present^"  she  replied,  blushing 
again— such  a  girl  to  Uush  as  she  was  in 
tiiose  early  days  I  never  did  see — "I  am 
unattached." 

Thinks  I  to  myself  that's  only  another 
word  for  unemployed,  my  lady ;  I  wonder 
how  you  mean  to  pay  your  rentt    But 

!>ay  it  she  did  regularly,  and  though,  so 
ong  as  It  was  |Niid,  where  she  got  the 
money  was  no  builness  of  mine,  I  was 
eertain  that  it  wasn't  from  the  newspapera 
or  yet  the  magaxlnes.  She  used  >to  divide 
her  time  between  running  round  the  town 
seeking  what  she  caUed  impressions  and 
wiittDg  thMn  down  when  found.  Then 
she  sent  them  off  to  editors,  and  after 
a  while  they  came  back.  When  we  got  to 
know  each  other  better,  she  gave  me  a  lot 
of  ttuai  to  read,  and  really  I  can't  Uame 
the  editors.  There  was  just  nothing  In 
them— the  fanpressions,  I  mean — and  t&it's 
a  Act  The  grammar  was  all  right  and^so 
was  the  speUbig,  while  the  himdwrtting 
was  quite  pretty ;  but  such  ideas  as  Oere 
were  had  a  fanillari  second-hand  s<»t  of 
look  even  to  me. 

"  My  father,"  she  told  me,  "  knew  the 
editor  of  the  '  Pnnley  Independent '  very 
well,  and  the  '  Independent '  used  to  print 
almost  anything  I  wrote^  so  I  know  that 


influence  must  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  I 
wish  I  knew  some  London  editors." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  did,  miss,  if  It 
would  do  you  any  good,"  I  said,  "  but  as 
you  don't,  you  m^ht  take  up  something 
that  would  pay  beUer  than  this  writin{^" 

"Payl"  she  exdaimed,  looking  quite 
Indignant.  "I  don't  write  for  mere  pav. 
Miss  Pybus.  I  want  fame,  and  I  will  wm 
it  if  I  write  till  I  die." 

Qaite  like  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  but  I 
could  have  shaken  her  all  the  same.  She 
had  been  with  me  nearly  a  year  then,  and 
I  was  sure  she  must  be  runninff  short'of 
money,  because  for  months  ■he  hadn't 
bought  so  much  as  a  new  pair  of  gloves ; 
and  her  boots,  as  I  saw  when  I  cleaned 
them,  were  getttns  tiiat  bad  they  were 
almost  past  mendmg.  Therefore,  being 
sOTry  for  the  girl,  I  hadn't  mentioned  the 
taking  sometlung  up  without  having  the 
something  in  my  mind.  I  had  discovered 
that  she  eould  play  quite  nicely,  and  If 
she  had  been  a  bit  more  humUeminded 
I  was  gdng  to  tell  her  that  I  could  find 
her  some  pupils  for  mudc,  besides  an 
engagement  or  two  to  plav  at  quieti  friendly 
parties^  where  she  would  have  been  received 
just  tfaye  same  as  a  guest»  and  have  brought 
away  a  few  shillings  more  than  she  went 
with ;  but  after  tliat,  if  I  had  spoken  at 
all  it  would  have  been  sharply,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  quarrel  with  her. 

For  one  thing,  she  was  my  lodger  and 
paying  me  regularly  enough  so  far,  and  for 
another,  there  was  my  birttiday  coming  on, 
when  I  always  give  a  little  party  myself, 
and  I  wanted  her  to  play  for  us.  Aura  In 
the  way  of  thinking  herself  too  good  to 
associate  with  me  or  the  eompany  I 
kept  she  never  did  assume,  and  when  I 
mentioned  the  party  a  day  or  two  later, 
she  said  she  would  be  delighted  to  come. 
Come  she  did,  and  my  party  she  spoilt  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned. 

A  nicer  party  than  that  one  might  have 
been  I  don't  tUnk  I  ever  did  have.  There 
was  my  brother  Bichard,  the  compositor, 
his  wife  and  two  children — ^that  is,  if  you 
can  call  tbsm  children  when  one,  as  I  have 
said,  is  a  solicitor's  derk,  and  the  other  is 
in  the  dressmakim; — another  brother, 
William,  and  his  wira,  who  keep  a  pork- 
butcher's  shop,  my  sister  Maria,  who 
married  a  Mr.  Brabble  in  the  undertaking, 
and  quite  a  large  way,  with  their  three — 
two  girls  and  a  boy — and  Mr.  Whittbgham 
— ^I  eouldn'ti  even  If  I  had  wanted,  have  left 
him  out,  because  we  used  his  room,  which 
has  the  piano  in  it^ 
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Now,  my  nephew  Fred,  the  solicitor's 
derk,  b  enough  in  himself  to  keep  any 
party  lively.  Sing  1  There  isn't  anything 
going  at  the  halls  he  can't  sing,  and  as  for 
a  roond  game,  what  wiUi  hfs  jokes  and  his 
tricks  there's  that  much  noise  you  can't 
hear  yourself  speak,  while  his  sister  Ada, 
in  a  ladylike  way,  is  just  as  good  fun. 

My  brother  William  favours  those  two 
more  plainly  than  is  always  pleasant  when 
Maria  is  there,  but  she  knows  better  than 
to  show  temper  in  my  house.besides  which, 
as  *I  always  tell  her,  if  William  should 
allbw  his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  his 
sense  of  justice  to  the  detriment  of  her 
three,  I'll  make  it  up  to  them — at  least,  if 
I  am  spared  to  survive  WilUam — which,  as 
he  is  a  fleshy  man,  uncommonly  partial  to 
his  own  sausages,  is  more  than  likely. 

I  must  say^  though,  tiiat  Maria's  three, 
though  as  good  children  as  ever  were,  are 
not  to  my  mind  4ihe  best  of  company. 
Whether  it's  the  influence  of  the  business 
they  can't  shake  off,  or  natural  melancholy 
inherited  from  Brabble,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable-looking  men  I  ever  saw,  I 
don't  know,  but  they  are  a  great  contrast 
to  Fred  and  Ada.  The  only  amusement 
they  care  anything  about  is  dancing — 
Fred  tells  me  they  brighten  up  at  a  dance 
most  surprisingly — and  dance  in  my  front 
room  they  can't  or  shan't,  either.  No 
matter,  though,  they  are  good  children,  as 
I  have  said,  and  no  one  need  think  I  shall 
remember  their  little  faults  of  manner  in 
my  will 

It  was  at  tea  that  it  first  struck  me  what 
a  foolish  thing  I  had  done  when  I  let  Miss 
Maitland  into  my  house,  and  it  was  the 
eyes  she  made  at  Mr.  Whittingham  that 
opened  mine  to  my  folly.  They  didn't  say 
much,  not  to  each  other,  though  they  were 
as  sodable  and  chatty  with  the  rest  of  the 
company  as  any  one  could  wish,  but  they 
looked  a  lot.  Now,  a  cat  may  look  at  a 
king,  as  the  saying  is,  but  not,  I  conclude, 
as  S  she  thought  the  king  was  cream  and 
she  could  eat  him,  and  that's  how  Miss 
Maitland  looked  at  Mr.  Whittingham— 
and  how  he  looked  at  her  for  that  matter. 
That  there  was  something  between  them 
was  obvious,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the 
whole  table. 

"Jane,"  said  Bichard's  wife  the  first 
chance  she  got  of  talking  to  me  quietly, 
"  you  mark  my  words,  you'll  be  losirg  your 
prixe  lodger  soon." 

'*No  fear,"  I  replied,  speaking  braver 
than  I  felt,  and  rather  short  Mcause  I 
knew  she  wAs  jealous  of  him  stopping  so 


long.  **I  still  buy  my  own  groceries, 
Mary  Ann,  and  my  cat  has  her  ha'porth 
daily  from  one-legged  Jimmy." 

This  must  have  touched  her,  becanse 
she  always  counts  on  her  lodgers  finding 
her  in  sugar,  if  not  tea,  and  she  lost  a  lady 
and  gentleman  who,  though  he  was  In  the 
theamcai  line,  were  as  homely,  decent 
people  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  simply 
because  her  **  cat "  made  so  free  with  the& 
cold  meat ;  but  she  never  winced. 

•<  No  doubt,  Jane,"  she  said ;  *<  bat  he'll 
be  gettug  married  soon  for  ail  that  Of 
course  you  don't  know  much  about  it,  but 
any  one  that's  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
courted  can  see  he's  clean  gone  on  that 
Mils  Maitland.'' 

Then,  luckOy  for  the  harmony  of  the 
evening,  we  were  interrupted.  I  trust  I 
know  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  how  to 
behave  dvilly  to  my  guests,  but  Mary 
Aim  would  have  had  a  piece  of  my  mind 
for  all  that  if  Fred  hadn't  come  to  ask  if 
he  could  have  one  of  my  dresses  and  a  cap 
to  sing  some  tomfoolery  or  other  in 
character. 

Just  for  a  bit  I  did  hope  Fred  tnfgfat 
cut  Mr.  Whittingham  out",  but  Miss  Mait- 
land somehow  didn't  seem  to  appreciate 
Fred,  though  he  was  as  usual  uken  with 
a  fresh  face,  and  when  he  found  he  made 
no  impresdon  he  soon  made  his  peaoe 
with  his  old  flame,  his  cousin  Elfzs,  Maria's 
second  girl. 

But  really  I  haven't  the  heart  to  write 
down  all  that  happened  at  that  miserable 
party — miserable,  I  mean,  for  me.  The 
others  all  said  they  enjoyed  themselves 
even  more  than  usual,  and,  as  It  was 
two  o'dock  before  Maria,  who  is  always 
fidgety,  began  to  talk  about  goin^  I 
believed  them,  especially  as  if  they  hadn't 
enjoyed  themselves,  it  must  have  been 
their  own  fault  Everything  to  eat  and 
drink  was  provided  of  the  best,  and,  not 
being  myself  a  judge  of  tobacco,  I  had 
asked  Mr.  Whittingham  to  buy  me  a 
dozen  of  Uie  nicest  twopenny  dgani  to  be 
had  in  London,  which,  Fred  said,  smoked 
better  than  any  twopenny  he  ever  lit, 
though  what  he  meant  by  grinning  an4 
winlung  at  Mr.  W.  about  them  I  don't 
know. 

As  for  amusement,  Fred  worked  his 
hardest,  and  I  will  do  Miss  Maitland  the 
justice  to  say  she  played  whenever  and 
whatever  she  was  asked,  beddes  taking  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  accompany  Fred,  who  Is 
very  particular  about  the  time,  and  tiie 
key,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    Then  Mr. 
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Whittiiigham  exerted  himself  more  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  and  altogether  it 
wai  a  ffreat  inecew,  which  I  shoud  have 
eDJ')yea  as  mneh  aa  anj  of  them,  bat  for 
the  tronUe  in  mj  mind 

Not  long  after  that  party,  Mr.  Whitting- 
ham  left  the  bank,  and  didn't  seem  to 
trouble  himself  mach  about  findinff  a  new 
situation  either.  When  Miss  MUtland 
would  let  him,  he  went  about  the  town 
with  her,  seekhig  impressions,  I  suppose ; 
but  that  didn't  last  long,  because  he  went 
away  for  three  months — keeping  on  his 
rooms,  mind  you— and  while  he  was  away 
she  fell  OL 

*'  How  has  this  young  lady  been  living, 
Miss  Pybus  t "  asked  the  doctor  I  called  in, 
whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  that  it  was  serious. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  except  that  she 
has  plain  bread  and  butter  breakfasts  and 
teas,  I  really  can't  tell  you." 

"  You  don't  happen  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  dinner  she  hast"  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not,"  I  replied.  •<  She 
usually  dines  out." 

"  And  with  Dake  Humphrey,  I  expect," 
he,  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  Now,  mind, 
Miss  Pybus,  she  is  to  have  plenty  of 
nourishing  food — mutton  broth,  port  wine, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't  vou  adc 
her  whether  she'll  have  this  or  that,  but 
just  get  it  ready." 

Now,  bn't  that  just  like  a  doctor  t  The 
patient  is  to  have  this  and  haye  that,  but 
never  a  word  said  about  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from.  That  Miss  MaitUnd  was 
just  about  at  the  end  of  her  tether  I  had 
thought  for  some  time,  and  the  doctor 
patting  her  illness  down  chiefly  to  her 
having  half-starved  herself— without  my 
knowledge,  mind  you— made  me  as  sure 
of  it  as  you  can  be  of  anything  in  this 
uncertain  world.  Nevertiieless,  I  did  my 
best  for  her,  and  saw  that  she  wanted  for 
nothing.  Though  I  was  vexed  I  had  ever 
let  her  enter  my  door,  I  liked  the  girl,  and 
for  more  than  a  month  I  never  sent  in  a 
bill,  as  the  poor  thing  was  in  a  sort  of  low 
fever,  and  not  fit  to  be  worried.  I  began 
to  have  hopes,  too,  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake  about  her  and  Mr.  Whittingham. 
She  kept  talking  as  if  he  had  gone  away 
because  of  her,  and  she  certainly  never 
had  a  letter  from  him. 

Jost  as  she  was  pulling  round  a  bit, 
though,  back  comes  Mr.  WMttingham,  and 
a  fine  stew  he  was  in  when  he  found  how 
she  was. 

'^  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  away.  Miss 


Pybus,"  he  said.  "  She's  not  able  to  take 
caie  of  herself." 

Now,/  if  a  girl  of  one-and-twenty  who 
comes  up  to  London  to  win  fame  as  a 
journalist  isn't  able  to  take  care  of  herself 
well  enough  to  get  plenty  to  eat,  die  had 
best  stay  down  in  the  country,  I  think, 
and  so  I  told  him. 

«Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has  been 
starving  t "  he  asked. 

"Not  likely,  Mr.  Whittingham,"  I  replied. 
'*  Not  since  her  food's  been  under  my 
control,  at  least ;  but  tiie  doctor  did  say 
she  had  let  herscdf  run  down  terribly  low, 
purtiy,  I  take  i^  through  want  of  money, 
and  pattiy  through  want  of  sense." 

Then  I  told  him  about  the  music  pupils, 
and  he  said  she  was  a  noble  girl  I  can't 
see  it  myself.  Sheer  obstinacy,  I  call  it, 
to  be  so  mad  after  fame  as  to  refuse  work 
by  which  she  might  have  earned  enough  to 
buy  herself  proper  food. 

He  said,  besides,  that  she  was  to  have  the 
best  of  everything,  and  he  would  pay  for 
i^,  and  the  very  next  time  the  doctor  came 
in  he  odled  him  into  his  sitting-room, 
where  he  stayed  a  time  I  hope,  for  his 
own  sake,  he  remembered  to  charge  for. 

A  day  or  two  later  m^  gentleman  asked 
if  he  could  see  Miss  Msitland,  and  when  I 
told  her  she  blushed  all  over  her  white 
face,  and  said,  **  Yes,  she  would  see  him." 
She  was  sitting  all  propped  up  with  pillows 
in  a  big  easy-chair  when  he  came  in — of 
course,  I  stayed  in  the  room  for  propriety's 
sake — and  he  took  her  hand,  which  he  held 
that  long  that  I  thought  he  never  meant 
to  let  go.  Then  they  went  through  some 
more  of  that  eye-business  they  hM  spoilt 
my  party  with,  only  she  hadn't  her  nose- 

!>inchers  on,  and  her  eyes  looked  a  lot 
arger  by  contrast  with  her  thin  face,  and 
then  he  murmured:  "Lucy,  have  you 
changed  your  mindt"  and  she  murmured  : 
"  Yef,  John." 

I  couldn't  help  feeling  some  sympathy 
for  them,  she  being  ill  and  he  out  of  a 
situation,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  I  needn't 
have  wasted  it  He  had  left  the  bank  of 
his  own  accord,  and  because  he  had  come 
into  a  fortune,  while  as  for  her,  I  doubt 
whether  fretting,  because  he  had  ^one 
away  when  she  refused  him  the  first  tmie, 
hadn't  as  much  to  do  with  her  illness 
as  going  without  her  dinner,  and  then 
worrying  over  her  writing  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

I  didn't  know  then  there  had  been  a 
first  time,  but  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
he  had  proposed  to  her  before  and  that 
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die  had  rejected  hinii  beoMue  the  thought 
married   Ufe   would   interfere  with   her 

Enrmit  of  fame.  It  woidd  haye  serred 
er  rights  wouldn't  it,  if  he  had  never 
come  Mokt 

Not  for  a  moment  did  I  dream,  when  I 
knew  of  his  fortane,  that  they  would  be 
content  to  begin  in  lodgingv.  NotUns 
leas  than  a  hoose  on  the  Cuipham  Bead 
woold  suit  missi  if  yon  please,  and  the 
fnmitore  that  went  in  it  would  haye  done 
yon  good  to  see. 

No,  I  didn't  quarrel  with  them— thank 
goodncM  I  can  keep  my  feelings  under 
control — ^nor  did  they  come  to  me  hand- 
in-hand  as  lodgers  about  to  marry  would 
haye  done  in  a  noyel  and  tell  me  their 
famfly  histories.  AU  I  know  is  that  she 
seemed  to  haye  no  relations,  so  she  stayed 
on  with  me  until  the  wedding,  whidi  took 
place  as  soon  as  she  was  well 

When  they  came  back  from  their  honey- 
moon they  gaye  a  house-warming  party, 
and  inyited  all  those  that  were  at  mine ; 
and,  though  they  were  my  own  relations, 
all  of  them  talked  as  if  I  ought  to  be  very 
thankftd  I  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
the  two  together. 

"Quite'  romantic,"  says  Maria,  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  but  I  am  a  practical 
woman,  and  eyery  time  I  see  the  "  Apart- 
ments, Furnished  "  card  in  my  window  I 
make  up  my  mind  afresh  there  shall  be 
no  more  such  romantic  goings  on  in  my 
house. 


MISS  LATIMER  OF  BRTANS. 

By  ELEANOR  0.  PRICE. 
Author^  "AUxia,"  "JUd  Towrt,"  "  The  LUtU  One,"  eU, 


CHAPTER  XXXVUL     THE  TOLLING  BELL. 

Geoffrey  staited  that  night  by  train 
to  Liyerpool,  and  Porphyria,  two  days 
later,  tooK  home  her  secret  to  Bryans.  As 
she  could  not  haye  mentioned  his  name 
without  betraying  herself  and  him,  which 
she  was  quite  resolyed  not  to  do,  ib.  and 
•Ifrs.  CantiUon  were  left  in  ignorance  of 
his  yisit.  The  Bector  was  haU  sorry,  half 
relieyed,  that  his  friend  should  haye  gone 
away  without  another  word.  Fanny  had 
neyer  thought  that  he  would  be  foolish  or 
presumptuous  enough  to  come^  and  laughed 
gently  at  her  husband  on  the  subject  It 
was  lucky,  she  said,  for  himself  and  for 
other  people,  that  all  the  world  was  not  so 
sentimental. 


"  You  don't  belieye  in  true  loye^  then, 
Fanny  t"  said  the  poor  Bector,  between  a 
smile  and  a  sigh. 

<«My  dear,  I  belieye  In  the  fitneas.of 
things,"  said  Mrs.  OantUlon  reproyfaigly. 

Porphyria  herself,  to  say  the  troth,  was 
a  little  frightened  at  what  she  had  deoa 
It  seemed  as  if  Oeoffmr  Thmie  in  thoee 
parting  moments,  by  right  of  his  great 
loyefor  her.had  been  gifted  withs(Hne  mya- 
terioos  power  which  made  him  invincible. 
Poppy  in  her  right  mind,  eyen  for  the  sake 
of  sending  Um  away  happy,  would  hardly 
haye  boimd  herself  by  what  now  looked 
most  seriously  like  an  en«i|ement.  At 
ttiat  moment  the  strength  <n  his  loye  had 
been  so  great  that  she  felt  as  if  she  lored 
him  in  return.  When  he  was  gone,  and 
that  magnetic  power  had  faded  to  a 
memory,  she  knew  that  liking,  admiration, 
gratitude,  pity,  the  yague  acknowledgement 
of  some  sort  of  dtSm,  had  all  crowded 
together  on  her  side  to  represent  loye. 
She  had  felt  so  tired  and  so  lonely  toa 
It  had  been  comforting  to  know  that  she 
might  lay  her  fate  in  hands  so  stnmg 
and  loying.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
Geoffrey.  The  deyotion  he  gaye  her  now 
would  last  theb  lives,  she  knew.  She 
even  knew  that  if  he  had  had  a  little  more 
self-confidence,  in  that  supreme  moment^ 
he  need  not  have  kept  to  Us  plan  of  going 
to  Am^ca  at  all.  A  yery  complete  victMy 
lay  within  his  grasp  just  then,  if  he  had 
not  been  too  much  dasded  to  see  it  Tliat 
night  at  the  hotel,  soon  after  he  was  ffone, 
there  had  even  flashed  into  her  nrind  the 
possibility  of  stopping  him.  "WhyshouU 
I  be  alone  and  sad  for  a  year) " 

By  the  next  monung  this  hardly 
existing  wish  had  passed  for  ever ;  a  year 
began  to  seem  only  too  shorti  and  by 
the  time  she  reached  Bryans  the  person- 
ality of  (Geoffrey's  relations  began  to  seem 
much  clearer  to  her  than  Us  own.  Mr. 
Thome,  exceUent^  ordinary;  Frank,  un- 
imaginable as  a  brother-inJaw ;  Lucy, 
certainly  the  best  of  them,  but  rough, 
loud-voiced,  a  true  woman  of  her  kind, 
but  not  of  Poppy's.  "V^th  those  three,  ot 
course,  she  had  scarcely  an  idea  in  common. 
Hie  more  these  figures  impressed  them- 
selves upon  her  mind,  the  more  strongly 
she  felt  that  marriage  into  such  a  fismfly 
must  be  out  of  the  questfon  without  a 
love  for  one  of  its  sons  which  she  did 
not  feeL 

Yet  her  resolution  was  not  in  the  least 
weakened.  She  had  told  (Geoffrey  to  come 
back  to  her  in  a  year.    Unasked,  in  a 
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litenJ  sense — ^for  the  seeond  time  In  her 
life,  though  she  did  not  know  it— she  had 
given  him-  what  amoonted  to  a  promise. 
And  to  break  that  promise,  it  seemed  to 
her,  would  be  a  rery  mnoh  deeper  depada- 
tion  than  to  marry  a  yeoman's  son.  If 
G(eoffirey  Thome  came  baek  to  claim  her, 
she  would  marry  him — ^yes,  and  in  Biyans 
Ohnrohi  and  with  no  other  idea  than  to 
live  on  at  Bryans.  The  county  would  be 
amosed,  would  turn  its  back,  perhaps — ^let 
it  Why  should  sh^  waste  a  thought  on 
people  who  would  be  at  her  feet  if  she 
married  a  millionaire,  no  matter  what  his 
father  might  have  been)  Aunt  Fanny) 
Well^  she  would  get  oyer  it  in  time ;  and 
the  Bector,  Poppy  shrewdly  guessed, 
would  be  to  a  eeitain  extent  on  her  side. 
He  would  think  it  his  duty  to  disapprove; 
but  he  loved  GtoofiErey. 

All  these  things  arranged,  disarranged, 
rearranged  themselves  in  Poppy's  head 
throi^h  the  windy  days  of  late  October, 
while  the  beeches  of  Bryans  were  once 
more  dotiiing  themselves  in  flame.  She  was 
alone  at  the  great  house,  and  not  sorry  to 
be  alone,  though  her  aunt  tried  to  persuade 
her  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that  she 
ought  to  live  at  the  Bectoiy,  as  Mr.  Can- 
tfllon  would  not  listen  to  ttie  altematitve 
plan  of  moving  his  goods  to  the  Court. 

Poppy  lived  chiefly  Itf  her  own  old 
rooms  upstairs,  where  she  had  the  company 
of  Geo&ey's  works  of  art,  liis  sketch  of 
Herzheim,  and  his  picture  of  Maggie. 
XJnUke  some  people.  Poppy  was  never 
inclined  to  wish  wat  picture  away.  She 
oould  look  at  it  without  resentment  or  pain. 
Sometimes  she  even  wondered  why,  and 
asked  herself  if  she  were  made  of  ice  or 
stone,  that  all  the  past  story,  so  painfal 
and  strange,  should  only  seem  to  affect  her 
as  a  story,  not  as  a  red  present  pain.  It 
was  perliaps  because  the  suddenness  of  the 
shock  which  killed  her  faith  in  Arthur 
had  had  a  simplv  numbine  effect  on  a 
nature  which  had  never  before  known 
wliat  it  was  to  be  deceived.  It  was  certain 
that  not  even  a  flush  of  anger  was  called 
up  by  the  thought  of  those  two  and  their 
treason.  She  did  not  feel  unkindly  to- 
wards them ;  they  had  passed  out  of  her 
life  for  ever,  her  lover  and  her  friend. 
She  woold  even  have  been  glad  to  hear 
their  names,  to  know  where  they  were,  if 
they  were  happy.  But  naturally  no  one 
mentioned  them  to  her,  and  she  could  not 
ask.  Once  she  thought,  **  When  Geoffrey 
comes  back,  I  will  ask  him.  He  will  find 
out  everything  I  want  to  know." 


Thus  a  certain  confidence  in  the  future, 
based  on  the  character  of  that  faithful 
servant  whom  she  had  promised  to  reward, 
mingled  itself  with  a  more  pOdtfve  dread, 
this  again  finding  itself  resfoted  by  all  the 
honour  and  st^gth  that  Poppy's  an- 
cestors had  left  her.  In  tUs  curious 
state  of  mind,  very  silent  and  dreamy, 
she  spent  the  first  few  days  after  her 
return  to  Bryans. 

She  went  out  very  little,  except  to  her 
aunt's  house.  Sometimes,  leaving  the  little 
lad  V  in  the  drawing-room  among  her  china, 
which  wanted  constant  rearrangement,  she 
would  pace  up  and  down  the  ftarden  by 
the  Sector's  side  amone  the  kte  roses, 
between  the  tall  Michaelmas  daisies  and 
the  linsering  asters  and  chrysanthemums, 
consultwg  him  about  new  cottages  she 
wished  U}  build,  then  gradually  falliog 
into  dreamy,  forgetful  silences,  so  that  he 
found  Us  wise  answers  and  good  sugges- 
tions thrown  away  on  wliat  nad  seemed 
just  a  moment  before  such  a  practical  lady 
of  the  manor. 

Once  or  twice,  at  these  times,  if  the 
Bector  had  only  known  it,  Geoffrey's  name 
almost  escaped  her ;  she  was  on  the  edge 
of  mak&Dg  Us  fature  a  positive  fact  bv 
telling  her  old  firiend  of  the  promise  wUch 
she  had  half  made  and  meant  to  keep. 
Bat  something  silenced  her;  perhaps, 
though  it  may  seem  unworthy,  a  certain 
pride  and  shame ;  perhaps  a  fear  of  losing, 
through  some  energetic  action  of  Aunt 
Fanny's  prejudices,  a  prospect,  a  subject  of 
thought,  which  was  not  without  its  sweet- 
ness; perhaps,  too^  the  knowledge  that 
trusting  one  person  with  such  a  secret 
meant  tellbg  all  her  little  world,  and  in 
it  his  relations.  She  and  her  secret  were 
safer  alone,  thoiu;h  sometimes  her  head 
ached  with  wistfc^  puusled  thinking,  when 
she  spent  long  hours  at  her  sitting-room 
window,  lookmg  down  the  gold-touched 
avenue,  or  under  the  great  trees  on  the 
garden  terrace  that  faced  the  sunset 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  winds  had 
calmed  down,  and  the  first  Sunday  after 
her  return  was  a  quiet  dav  with  a  sky  of 
faint  but  cloudless  blue,  soft  autumn  mists 
lying  about  the  lower  ground  of  the  park, 
crimson  hawthorns  shining  with  innumer- 
able sparkles  of  light,  yellow  leaves  floating 
down  in  the  avenue.  Poppy  went  alone 
throagh  the  wood  to  meet  her  aunt  and  to 
walk  to  church  with  her.  The  peace  of 
nature  made  her  feel  peaceful.  She  thought 
of  Geoffrey  without  disturbance,  even  as 
she    passed  old  Church  Comer,  gloomy 
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and  shattered  up,  for  no  one  lived  there 
now.  She  thongnt  of  all  that  be  had  done 
for  her;  how  worthy  he  was  of  anything 
she  could  do  for  hun.  She  wondered  I^ 
under  thoee  new  skies,  more  blue  perhaps 
tiian  tbesOi  Geo£Prey  was  thinlring  of  her, 
and  abe  answered  her  own  qneitlon  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  doubt  It  was  one 
of  Geoffirey's  fortunate  moments,  and  he 
might  have  been*  happy  if  he  oould  have 
seen  the  smfle  that  touched  Us  lady's  lips 
as  she  turned  into  the  Sector's  fidd  and 
went  down  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
willow-shaded  water;  a  smile  at  her  own 
question,  for  who  could  possess  her  lover's 
thoughts  If  not  she  9 

Then  suddenly — it  was  as  if  a  cold  cloud 
shadowed  the  field  and  dimmed  the  sky — 
the  church  bells  ceased  chiming,  and  one  of 
them,  the  oldest^  the  deepest  In  voice, 
began  to  toll 

JPoppy  stopped  short  on  her  way  down 
the  field.  In  the  tone  of  that  beU  there 
was  something  so  solemn,  so  mournful,  as 
to  be  almost  overwhelming ;  and  it  seemed 
to  linger  and  to  vibrate  m  ^e  quiet  air, 
between  the  slopes  of  the  village.  For 
whom  it  might  be  tolKng  she  had  no  idea ; 
she  had  not  heard  of  any  serious  illness 
among  the  people.  Aunt  Fanny  might 
know;  she  was  coming  over  tiie  bridge 
now,  and  Poppy  moved  on  again  more 
quickly  to  meet  her.  But  she  came  with 
a  question. 

*'  Why  is  the  bell  tolling.  Poppy,  do  you 
know?  Who  can  it  bet  The  Bector 
knew  nothing  when  he  went  to  the  school. 
I  do  hope  it  is  nobody  he  cares  much 
about,  poor  dear ! " 

As  Poppy  turned  back  with  her,  and 
they  walked  up  to  the  gate,  and  along  the 
road  towards  the  church,  they  were  botii 
discussing  the  probabilities  as  to  the 
various  infirm  old  men  and  women  in 
Bryans.  It  seemed  almost  certain  that 
one  of  these  must  have  been  released 
suddenly  from  the  fretful  burden  of  years. 

One  or  two  groups  near  the  churchyard 
gate  looked  grave  enough,  and  people  were 
whispering  together;  but  Mrs.  CantiUon 
saw  the  Beotor  crossing  the  churchyard 
from  the  school,  and  hurried  to  overtake 
him.  Poppy  followed  her  a  few  yards 
behind.  The  solemn  notes  of  the  bell 
seemed  to  fill  the  air,  to  strike  upon  her 
brain.  Afterwards  she  was  sure  that  she 
had  known,  long  before  she  heard  them, 
the  few  words  which  the  Bector,  with  a 
white  face,  turned  round  to  say  to  his  wife, 
and  which  she,  shocked  and  almost  breath- 


less, repeated  to  her  niece  as  they  entered 
the  porch  together. 

<<  Geoffrey  Thome  is  dead." 

Poppy  said  nothing.  She  turned  dok 
and  almost  faint,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  blindly  to  the  rough  stone  of  the 
wall  Darkness  was  before  her  eyes,  the 
figures  round  her  swam,  and  for  a  moment 
she  felt  as  if  she  was  falling,  falling  through 
measureless  depths  of  dreary  cold  and  pain. 
In  reidity  she  neither  fell  nor  fainted,  but 
recovered  almost  instanMy  from  the  sudden 
shock,  and  walked  after  her  aunt  into  the 
church,  with  trembling,  uncertain  steps,  it 
is  true,  but  even  more  upright^  more  stately 
than  usual,  white  and  stiff,  with  mouth 
firmly  set  and  eyes  cast  down.  The  Bryans 
people  looked  at  her  curiously;  most  of 
them  had  hardly  seen  her  since  her  return ; 
hurdly,  indeed,  since  the  catastrophe  a  few 
months  before.  They  thought  her  sadly 
changed;  putting  down,  as  was  natural, 
her  white  looks  to  that  past  and  hopeless 
trouble,  and  certainly  not  tracing  it  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  emptiness  of  Mr. 
Thome's  pew. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Bector's 
voice  trembled,  and  often  nearly  failed 
altogether.  He  did  not  allude  to  tiie  news 
which  had  only  reached  him  a  few  minutes 
before  the  service  began ;  but  that  morning 
in  church  was  remembmd  long  and  long 
by  the  people  of  Bryans.  No  funeral 
hymns  or  words  of  regret  could  have 
deepened  its  solemnity.  A  feeling  much 
more  eloquent  because  unexpressed  seemed 
to  brood  over  the  vacant  places,  to  spread 
earnestness  not  always  belonging  to  village 
church-goers  among  those  who  had  known 
Geoffrey,  who  could  remember  him,  many 
of  them,  from  his  restless  boyhood  to  this 
last  unfortunate  winter.  The  fact  that  no 
one  knew  any  particulars  seemed  to  deepen 
the  strain,  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  when 
the  service  was  over,  even  if  the  organist, 
a  young  man  who  had  admired  Geoffrey, 
and  envied  his  artistic  power,  brought 
tears  to  some  eyes  by  breaking  suddenly 
into  Chopin's  ''Funeral  March,^that  moat 
heartrending  of  music. 

At  the  first  cry  of  those  mournful  spirits 
Miss  Latimer  got  up  and  lefc  the  church, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  staring  eyes  of 
the  village  children,  unaccustomed  to  see 
her  tall  figure  amongst  them  as  they 
hurried  down  to  the  gate.  She  walked  on 
alone  to  the  Bector^  field,  and  down  to 
the  bridge,  and  up  the  path  to  his  garden. 
There  she  paced  up  and  down  the  path, 
waiting ;  fiowning,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
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grftyel  at  her  feet,  in  the  vafai  effort  to 
realiae  what  Aunt  Fanny  had  aald ;  while 
suddenly  agdn,  ai  if  bringing  the  proof 
she  wanted,  that  deep  old  bell  resumed 
its  solemn  tolling. 

Once  or  twice  Pom>y  spoke  to  herself. 
The  first  time  she  said,  "  Then  I  am  free." 
A  moment  after  she  added,  "  Geoffrey, 
if  yon  would  come  back  to  me  now ! " 

The  bell  went  on  tolling;  not  a  leaf 
moved  on  the  quiet  trees,  and  the  calm 
blue  sky  looked  down  with  a  cold  and 
peaceful  indifference.  So  he  was  lying  now, 
cold,peacefal,  indifferent,  the  man  iii  whom, 
hardly  more  than  a  week  ago,  life  and  love 
had  been  so  strong  as  almost  to  compel 
the  response  he  wanted.  Was  it  reslly 
possible  t 

Perhaps  Poppy  had  been  alone  for  ten 
minutes,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gantillon 
came  slowly  in  at  the  lower  gate  of  the 
garden.  Aunt  Fanny  looked  very  grave 
and  sympatiietic;  the  Rector  was  pale, 
his  eyes  were  dim,  and  he  could  hiurdly 
speak  without  tears. 

''  You  must  really  have  some  luncheon 
first,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gantillon.  *'  Poppy, 
he  is  unreasonable.  He  wanted  to  start 
off  to  Sutton  Bryana  directly  the  service 
was  over — such  a  trying  visit — and  he  so 
upset  by  this  sad  news  that  he  could 
hardly  get  throueh  the  sermon  !" 

Pi^py  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
Mr.  Gantillon  with  a  curious  steadiness. 
She  tried  to  spesk,  but  only  succeeded  in 
savinfiT  I 

« Is  it  true!    Tell  me " 

*'I  don't  suppose  the  poor  Thomes  know 
much  yet,"  he  answered.  '*A«  far  as  I 
can  understand,  it  happened  the  day  before 
the  steamer  reached  New  York.  A  child 
fell  overheard  in  stormy  weather,  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  saw  it  first  and  lumped  in. 
They  rescued  the  child  but  not  him.  Poor 
Geoffrey— dear  fellow  1 " 

"Don't,  Henry  1"  cried  Mrs.  Gantillon. 
*'WeU,  it  was  a  brave  action,  and  after 
aD,  perhaps  the  poor  man  had  not  so  very 
much  to  live  for.  I  don't  mean  that  he 
might  not  have  got  on  very  well  in 
Americai  and  perhaps  succeeded  better  in 
farming  than  in  painting.  However," 
she  concluded,  with  a  little  air  of  resigna- 
tion, '*  it  wati  not  to  be." 

*' Listen,  Aunt  Fanny,"  said  Porphyria, 
in  so  strangely  earnest  a  tone  that  they 
both  turned  towards  her,  forgetting  every- 
thing else  for  the  Inoment.  "  I  wish  you 
both  to  know  that  Geoffrey  Thome  liad 
something  to  Uve  for.    He  came  to  see  me 


in  London,  to  say  good-bya  He  wrote  to 
me  first,  and  I  shw  always  keep  his  letter. 
Before  he  went  I  told  him  that  he  might 
come  back  in  a  year.  Do  you  understand 
me  as  he  did  t  I  told  him  I  would  promise 
nothing — ^but  it  was  a  promise,  all  tiie 
same." 

*'  Poppy,  what  do  you  mean  1 "  exclaimed 
her  aunt  in  breathless  amszement  *'  You 
must  be  out  of  your  mind  !  You  did  not 
care  for  thai  man.    You  never  told  us." 

"  No,  I  knew  what  you  would  say,  and  I 
could  not  change  my  ndnd,  so  it  was  best 
to  teU  nobody.  Whether  I  cared  for 
Geoffrey  Thome,  time  would  have  proved. 
I  could  be  sure  of  one  thing,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  my  Ufe,  Aunt  Fanny — ^he 
cared  for  ma" 

The  little  lady's  cheeks  became  crimson, 
and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  indignation. 
Henry  Gantillon  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm 
to  quiet  her,  but  she  would  not  be  quieted. 

''Poppy,  how  can  you,  how  can  you 
speak  sol"  she  cried.  "Haven't  we  all 
been  punbhed  enough)  I  am  sure  I  have 
had  enough  misery,  without  hearing  you 
say  with  your  own  lips  that  you  meant  to 
disgrace  us  all,  jast  because  a  poor  un- 
fortunate man  happened  to  care  for  you. 
Really  you  make  me  say  that  Providence 
has  stepped  in  to  save  you  from  your  own 
madness." 

"Hush,  Fanny;  say  no  more,"  the 
Rector  broke  bi,  with  such  positive 
command  that  his  wife  walked  suddenly 
away  and  left  them. 

Then  he  stood  lookinfl;  silently  at 
Porphyria.  He  was  strongly  moved,  and 
in  his  delicate  face  might  be  read  admira- 
tion ndxed  with  sorrow,  regret,  and  yet 
reliei 

."My  dear  child,"  he  murmured  under 
his  breath. 

"You  knew.  Uncle  Henry,"  she  said. 
"You  knew  he  was  worth  adl  of  us  put 
together." 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  said  the  Bector,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  "And  yet — and  yet,  my 
dear ?' 

The  bell  went  on  tolling. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX.     MISS  LATIMER. 

Porphyria  went  home  alone,  and  spent 
the  aftemoon  alone  on  her  terrace.  She 
did  not  ffo  back  into  the  house  till  five 
o'clock,  tm  after  the  sun  had  sunk,  a  red 
baU,  behind  the  distant  trees,  and  blue 
mists  were  creeping  up  from  the  river  and 
from  the  damp  hollows  of  the  path.  Then 
twil^ht  hurried  on,  though  delayed  by  a 
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rosy  after-glow  which  eune  up  from  the 
north  and  overspread  the  sky,  brightening 
the  doll  antumnal  world  with  a  magic 
flash  which  seemed  hardly  the  work  of 
nature  as  EngUmd  knows  her. 

This  light  had  not  died  away  when 
Miss  Latimer  sent  to  her  old  coachman 
and  ordered  the  pony-cart  to  be  brought 
ronnd  at  once.  She  wished  West  to  go 
with  her  himself.  West  conld  only  obey, 
though  priyately  of  opinion  that  for  no 
one  else  in  the  jiforld  woold  he  haye 
consented  to  spoil  his  Sunday  evening. 
And  he  was  glad,  that  such  humours  did 
not  often  take  Miiis  Latimer.  It  was  very 
kind  of  her,  of  course,  to  drive  over  so  soon 
to  Sutton  Bryans,  but  in  WesVs  opinion, 
confided  to  Mrs.  Arch,  she  would  have 
been  wiser  to  wait  till  Monday.  The 
Thomes  were  people  who  kept  themselves 
to  themselves  pretty  well,  and  cared  at 
no  time  for  much  of  their  neighbours' 
company ;  was  it  likely  they  womd  want 
visitors  the  very  day  such  sad  news  had 
reached  them  1 

**  You  let  our  young  lady  please  herself, 
Mr.  West,"  retorted  Mrs.  Arch.  ''She 
knows  better  than  you  nor  me." 

It  did  not  occur  to  Miss  Latimer  to  ask 
their  opinion.  She  drove  Bobby  through 
the  village,  West  sitting  in  discreet  if 
slightly  injured  silence,  passing  the  church 
just  as  ^e  bells  began  to  chime  for 
evening  service.  It  was  almost  dark  by 
the  time  that  Bobby's  swift  feet  brought 
her  to  the  gate  of  the  old  farm.  There 
were  Ughts  in  several  of  the  windows,  and 
Lucy  Thome,  pacing  restlessly  up  and 
down  outside,  stood  still  as  Uie  wheels 
came  flying  up  the  road.  The  light  from 
the  door,  which  stood  open,  fell  full  on 
the  small,  stiff,  upright  figiure,  the  plidn 
dark  gown,  the  white,  fixed  face,  the  dark 
eyes  full  of  angry  and  hopeless  griel 

For  Lucy  l^ere  was  no  comfort,  Her 
brother  Geofirey,  little  as  she  saw  of  him, 
had  been  the  romance,  the  ornament,  the 
brightness  of  her  life.  Through  those  last 
montlis,  the  more  she  had  diisigreed  with 
him  and  disapproved  of  his  doinss  the 
better  she  had  loved  turn.  She  had  been 
proud  of  his  art,  of  his  good  loobi,  of  his 
refinement;  and  even  Us  long,  hopeless 
attachment  seemed  to  Lucy  to  Uft  him  £ar 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  men  she  knew. 
She  had  even  ceasisd  to  regret  such  a  waste 
of  his  best  feelings,  since  Miss  Latimer,  by 
her  generosity  towards  Maggie»  had  proved 
that  her  nobleness  was  not  all  on  the  out- 
side. 


Tet  now  in  the  first  bitterness  of  erlef  it 
was  natural  that  Lucy  should  shrinl  with 
almost  passionate  repugnance  from  tlie 
woman  who  in  simple  truth  had  spoQt  her 
brother's  Ufa 

She  was  too  proud  to  turn  away.  Stand- 
ing there  stonily,  she  allowed  Porphyria  to 
stop  her  pony  and  get  out  of  the  carriage 
close  by,  though  aU  the  time  she  asked 
herself  why  people  in  trouble  eould  not  be 
left  alone.  Dear  Mr.  CantiUon,  that  after- 
noon, had  certainly  not  gained  much  by 
his  visit.  Her  father  had  had  nothing  to 
say.  Frank  had  gone  out  ahnoat  imme- 
diately. She  had  talked  a  little  because 
she  must,  but  had  not  shown  a  spark  of 
feeling.  As  for  tears,  she  hardly  knew 
what  tiiey  were,  and  certainly  now  their 
very  source  was  dried  up  within  her. 
What  was  there  to  say,  or  think,  or  feel  t 
Geoffrey  was  gone,  and  would  never  come 
back,  never.  She  could  not  share  her  old 
recollections  with  anybody.  Her  father 
and  Frank  had  never  understood  or  eared 
for  him  as  she  did.  Now,  after-tea,  they 
had  ff  one  out  on  their  business  as  usual ; 
and  the  house  stifled  Lucy.    She  could  not 

Kto  church  to  be  stared  at.  If  it  liad  not 
en  for  her  many  duties  she  would  have 
liked  to  go  awi^  ^together  to  some  lonely 
comer  of  the  fields,  to  stay  out  all  night 
under  the  stars  that  were  now  shining.  Of 
course  nobody  could  understand  those  feel- 
ings, and  Lucy  knew  that  she  would  not  give 
way  to  them,  and  would  go  bn  dobg  ner 
daily  work  as  steadily  as  ever,  with  only 
one  difference — that  Uie  post  would  nev^r 
bring  a  letter  from  Geoffrey,  tliat  he  would 
never  come  home  again. 

All  would  become  easy  enough,  no  doubt, 
and  she  had  only  one  wish  now — to  know 
further  particulajnei  of  his  death,  and  the 
child's  name  for  whom  his  life  was  given. 
It  seemed  a  strange  end  to  all  his  am- 
bitions— ^ambition  in  art)  ambiUon  in  love 
— all  the  high  aspirations  of  a  young  man'a 
life,  mistaken,  perliaps,  but  never  un- 
worthy. Why  was  it  t  To  such  a  queation 
Lucy  could  find  no  answer.  But  through 
the  stunned  death  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  there  shot  a  keen  thrill  of  pain 
when  Porphyria  came  up  to  her,  tall,  sl^ht, 
fair  in  the  twilight,  and  took  her  Iiand,  and 
then  instantly  drew  her  doser,  and  touched 
her  cheek  with  cold  lies. 

Lucy  shrank  and  almost  cried  out,  but 
turned  silently  and  led  •the  way  into  tlie 
house,  along  the  broad  passage,  in  at  the 
open  door  of  the  old  living-room. 

It  was  empty,  even  of  dogs;  the  door 
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into  the  garden,  wUeh  generally  stood 
(men,  was  shat^  and  there  was  no  light  bat 
that  of  an  uncertain,  flickering  fire.  Lucy 
pointed  to  a  chair,  and  her  manner  was 
not  polite  or  gentle.  She  went  to  pat 
more  coals  on  the  fire,  while  Porphyria,  as 
pide  as  herself,  stood  with  oi\e  hand  on  the 
chair  and  looked  on. 

*<  Won't  yon  sit  down,  Miss  Latimer  t " 
said  La^  harshly. 

Poppy  sat  down.  Her  hostess  sat  down 
toa  It  was  very  plain  that  she  was  asking 
herself:  "Why  nas  this  woman  come 
heret  Ooold  she  possibly  think  we 
wanted  her  t" 

Poppy„  however,  was  thinking  so  little 
of  her  own  position,  and  so  mach  of 
Geofiiey  and  his  sister,  that  no  consciousness 
of  this  kind  troubled  her.  She  could  not 
flatter  herself  that  Lucy  Thome  was  glad 
to  see  her,  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected ; 
but  she  could  cany  out  her  own  resolve 
that  Greoffirey's  memory  should  be  honoured. 

"  Will  you  tell  me.  Miss  Thome,"  she 
began,  In- tones  so  sweet  that  no  one  could 
have  been  angry, "  if  his  drawings  are  here)" 

Lucy  lifted  her  head  and  stared.  She 
almost  said,  ''What  business  Is  that  of 
yours  t "  and  in  fact  the  word  **  what"  had 
escaped  her,  when  something  softened  her 
astonishment  and  wrath. 

She  had  been  rude  probably  to  every 
one  else  In  Bryans,  but  never  yet  to  Miss 
Latimer.  There  was  always  something  in 
PopP7f  A  gentle  fnmkness,  a  dknity 
without  self-assertion,  whidi  checked  tiie 
roughest  and  boldest  tongue ;  and  Lucy, 
witE  all  her  peculiarities,  would  have 
scorned  not  to  pay  honour  where  it  was 
due.  So  this  strangely  sounding  question 
was  answered  by  ttie  one  word,  '<  x&iJ* 

"  And  you  will  keep  them  here  1 "  said 
Poppy,  very  low. 

"I  shall  keep  them  here,''  Lucy  growled 
in  reply. 

"  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see  them 
sometimes!  You  know,  I  can  never 
forget  him." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  They  could 
hear,  beyond  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
sounds  outside  of  Bobby's  impatience  as 
he  stamped  and  pawed  the  ground. 
Porphyria,  lifting  her  eyes  slowly  to  her 
companion's  face,  saw  upon  it  a  curiously 
cold  and  bitter  smile,  in  which  indeed  she 
m^ht  have  read  volumes  of  accusation, 
mmd  with  sad  advice  to  her  ladyship  to 
"  pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart."  What 
did  it  matter  to  Geoffrey  whether  Miss 
Latimer  remembered  or  forgot  him  1 


Poppy  did  not  quite  read  all  this,  but 
she  saw  that  Lucy  Thome  despised  her 
poor  attempt  at  something  which  should  be 
more  than  common  sympathy — ^that  she 
almost,  indeed,  denied  her  right  to  speak 
at  all. 

Her  task  seemed  very  difficult.  She 
had  come,  led  by  an  irresistible  instinct, 
with  a  certdn  confidence  that  G^offrdy's 
sister  must  understand  her,  with  a  feeling 
that  she  was  bound  in  honour  to  let 
Geoffrey's  relations  know  what  they  would 
have  known  if  he  had  lived  to  return  to 
them.  No  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
her  promise,  as  to  whether  she  might  or 
did  regret  it,  must  intrude  here;  and  if 
there  was  any  temptation  to  escape  all 
consequence  of  her  rashness  by  ulence 
now,  it  onlv  rose  up  to  be  conquered. 

She  withdrew  her  eyes  from  Lucy's 
stem  face  and  fixed  them  on  the  small 
flames  that  were  leaping  up  under  the 

Seat,  dark  chimney.  She  sat  very  straight 
her  high-backed  chair,  her  hanas  folded, 
the  fingers  white  from  the  tightness  with 
which  they  were  pressed  together.  Her 
heart  beat  fast,  but  the  stiUness  of  her 
pale  face  gave  no  idea  of  the  effort  with 
which  she  spoke.  She  looked  jost  then, 
one  may  fancy,  like  the  beautifhl  picture 
of  her  great-aunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Latimer, 
who  never  married  because  she  never  met 
the  man  she  could  feel  to  be  her  equal 
Tliis  proud  lady  might  very  well  be  dis- 
pleased at  the  comparison,  for  what  was 
her  descendant  doing  here  by  firelight  in 
this  old  farmhouse  kitchen  t  If  Por- 
phyria had  shown  herself,  at  a  moment 
of  excitement,  a  very  foolish,  romantic 
woman,  was  that  any  reason  why  she 
should  foiget  all  self-respect,  ignore  idl 
self-preservation,  and  place  her  fine  old 
name  at  the  mercy  of  those  Thomes,  who 
would  hardly  have  presumed  to  sit  down 
in  her  great-aunt's  presence  t  Different 
ages  have  different  ideals,  and  Porphyria 
ndffht  have  found  self-scora  a  worse  thing 
to  bear. 

**I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she 
said  to  Lucy,  who  looked  at  first  as  if  she 
scarcely  cued  to  listen,  but  was  soon 
gszing  in  Incredulous,  admiring  surprise. 
"  You  remember  what  you  said  to  me  one 
day  about  your  brother  Geoffirey — ^you  told 
me  that  he  had  cared  a  long  time — ^it  was 
not,  quite  news.  I  had  seen  something 
In  the  winter  which  made  me  uneasy,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  known  it  long  before, 
and  I  should  never  have  consented  to  his 
doing  all  he  did  for  me.    I  think  now  I 
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most  haye  been  very  stupid,  and  yoa,  if 
you  knew  all,  mait  have  tnonght  me  very 
horrid  too,  bat  I  won't  go  back  to  aU 
that  now.  I  have  aometmng  to  tell  yon 
beyond  all  that.  When  we  were  in 
London  the  other  day  Mr.  Cantillon  met 
Um,  and  he  told  him  that  he  was  going, 
and  the  next  afternoon  I  had  a  letter  from 
him,  and  then  he  came  himself  to  say 
'  Gkiod-bye.'  I  am  not  sore  that  I  ought  to 
have  said  what  I  did;  honestly,  I  haye 
been  a  little  sorry  since,  biecaose  it 
Mghtened  me.  I  belieye  it  was  selfish- 
ness^ because,"  her  voice  broke  and  nearly 
failedi  and  it  was  not  the  fire  that  flashed 
her  face  rosy-red,  "  it  made  me  happy  to 
know  that  he  cared  for  me  so  mudi,  and 
he  was  so  good,  one  trasted  Ipm  so.  Bat 
I  don't  thmk  I  treated  liim  quite  fairly, 
you  know — I  really  am  not  sure  that  I 
could  care  for  anybody  now — ^but  I  told 
him  to  come  back  in  a  year  and  tell  me 
again.  I  said  it  was  not  a  promise,  but 
it  was,  you  know,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I 
should  have  kept  it." 

Dead  silence  again. 

'■Why  have  you  told  me)  Nobody 
need  have  known,"  Bali  Lucy,  very  roughly 
and  suddenly. 

<*  I  thought  I  should  like  you  to  know. 
Please  understand  that  you  may  tell  your 
father  and  everybody  you  choose.  I  can 
do  nothing  else  for  hbn  now." 

Lucy  set  her  lips  tight,  and  stared 
harder  than  ever  at  the  motionless  figure 
in  the  chair.  The  firelight  was  strangely 
becoming  to  Poppy's  soft  young  beauty — 
her  shining  hair,  her  dreamy  eyes,  the 
melancholy  sweetness  of  her  mouth.    Lucy 

Sot  up,  widked  across  the  room,  and  knelt 
own  close  to  her ;  no  coldness  or  bitter- 
ness in  her  eyes  now.  (}eo£Erey'f  own 
could  hardly  have  expressed  a  deeper,  more 
reverent  admiration. 

*'Iliank  you  with  all  my  heart,"  she 
said.  *•  He  went  away  happy.  Heaven  bless 
you  i  I  would  liave  given  all  I  was  worth 
to  know  it  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  tell 
my  father.  No  human  being  shall  know 
it  from  me.  Why  should  they)  It  will 
be  better  so." 

Before  Poppy  could  speak,  Lucy  bent 
her  head  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
Uie  first  that  had  been  shed,  perhaps,  for 
Geoffrey.     Long    before  she  was  at  all 


comforted,  the  patience  of  West  and  Bobby 
was  exhausted,  and  they  were  scampering  In 
the  cold,  dark  twilightup  and  down  theroad. 

Mr.  Thome  and  Fra^  looked  into 'the 
room  and  saw  the  strange  group  bef<»e 
the  fire,  and  slunk  silently  away,  bdng 
quite  unaccustomed  to  women's  tears,  and 
almost  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Lucy'f>. 

**  So  Miss  Latimer  came  to  see  you,  my 
ffitl  t  'Twas  kind  of  her,"  said  WilUam 
Thome,  late  that  night,  to  Us  daughter. 
*'  The  poor  lad  would  tiave  been  pleased. 
From  the  time  he  was  a  little  chap  no- 
body was  like  Miss  Latimer.  Do  you 
remember,  Lucy  t " 

*'  He  was  right,  father.  She  is  as  good 
as  she's  beautiful" 

William  Thome  never  knew  any  more. 

"Let's  hope,"  said  he,  *'that  one  of 
these  days  she'll  marry  a  man  who's 
worthy  of  her." 

« Do  you  think  such  a  man  exists  t  I 
don't,"  said  Lucy. 

,  Persons  of  Lucy  Thome's  character  are 
apt  to  be  exaggerated  in  their  enthusiasm, 
as  well  as  in  their  dislikes,  and  in  their 
opinions  generally.  There  are,  no  doubt^ 
men  wor&y  of  Porphyria,  even  as  she  is 
now — a  nobler,  better,  wiser  woman  for 
the  lessons  she  has  leamt.  Bat  no  one  of 
these  has  yet  found  his  way  to  the  old 
Court  among  the  beech-woods,  where  she 
lives  her  qaiet  yet  active  life  among  all 
those  poorer  neighbours  who  love  her  and 
look  up  to  her;  protected  in  her  turn  by 
the  near  and  faithfal  affection  of  the 
Bector  and  Aunt  Fanny. 

Poppy's  sitting-room  is  hung  all  round 
with  Geoffrey  Ttiome's  sketches,  and  none 
of  the  very  few  people  who  are  admitted 
there  venture  to  criticise  her  taste  in  art 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  as  well — and  not  only 
for  worldly-wise  reasons  that  Mrs.  Cantillon 
might  give — that  Gaoffrey's  love  for  her, 
strong  as  ever,  for  the  first  time  hi^py 
and  hopeful,  should  have  been  laid  to 
sleep  so  soon,  before  the  future  with  all 
its  uncertainties  could  touch  it  It  is  as 
well  that  the  moment  which  drew  those 
two  together  should  also  have  parted  them, 
saying  to  Geoffrey's  deaf  ears,  even  when 
het  kiss  seemed  to  crown  the  love  of  his  life  : 

"This  that  seems  like  greeting  is  in 
trath  farewell." 
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A  TAUANT  IGNORANCE. 

By  MABT  ANGELA  DICKENS. 


CHAPTBR  XI, 

It  mw  ft  lathsr  close  &fteinooQ  in  the 
third  weak  of  May,  Fine  weather  had 
luted  without  a  break  for  more  than  a 
fortnight;  for  the  lait  two  or  three 
days  there  had  bean  little  or  no  breeze; 
and  the  ineTitabU  effect  had  been  prodaced 
Dpon  Iiondon.  The  itreeta  were  a  com- 
uoation  of  dnet,  which  defied  the  water- 
cart*  ;  and  glare,  which  leemed  to  radiate 
alike  from  the  heavy,  imokj-blua  i^,  the 
boDMi,  and  the  paraments.  It  wai  only 
baU-pUtt  tbrep,  and  Piccadilly  waa  as  yet 
far  from  b^g  crowded.  The  pare- 
ment  waa  m^nly  oecnpied  by  the  working 
population,  which  hturiea  to  and  fro  along 
the  London  stoeett  from  morning  to  night 
regatdlesa  of  faahionable  hoori ;  and  the 
few  representatives  of  the  noa-working 
olasi — smartly  dreued  women  and  care- 
folly  got-np  and  sauntering  men — stood 
oat  with  peculiar  distinctneis.  Bat  the 
figure  of  Dennis  Falconer,  as  he  walked 
weetward  along  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly, 
was  eonspiouous  not  only  on  these  rather 
anenTiable  termr. 

At  the  first  glance  It  would  have  leemad 
that  tiie  past  eighteen  years  had  ^tered 
him  considerably,  and  altered  him  always 
tot  the  batter ;  analysed  carefully,  the 
alteration  resolved  itieli  into  a  very  notice- 
able bicrease  of  maturity  and  of  a  certain 
kind  of  strength;  and  the  improvement 
into  the  fact  that  his  weak  points  were  of 
a  kind  to  be  far  leu  perceptible  u  snch  on 
a  very  mature  than  on  an  iomatore  face. 

VOI>   tI.~-THIBI>  3IBII8. 


Hia  face  wu  thin  and  very  brown ;  there 
were  worn  lines  about  It  whiah  told  of 
physical  endurance;  and  in  the  aharper 
chiselling  of  the  whole  the  tUnneu  of  the 
nose  and  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead 
were  no  longer  striking.  The  somewhat 
self-oonsoious  superiority  of  his  voongai 
days  had  disappeared  und«r  the  hand  of 
timf,  and  a  certain  stenineu  which  had 
replaced  it  seemed  to  give  dignity  to  his 
BZpressioa  The  keen  ateaduen  of  his 
eyes  had  strengthened,  and,  Indeed,  It  wu 
their  expression  wlileli  helped  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  make  his  &ea  so  notloeaUe. 
He  so  longer  woie  a  beard,  and  the  firm, 
iqnare  outline  of  his  chin  and  jaw  were 
visible,  while  his  mouth  wu  hidden  by  a 
moustache — Iron-grey  like  hii  hair.  He 
was  very  well  dressed,  but  there  wu  that 
about,  tiie  simple  conventionality  of  his 
attire  which  toggested  that  its  correctness 
wu  lather  a  Doncssslon  to  exterior  demands 
than  the  expression  of  personal  weakness. 
More  than  one  of  the  people  who  tamed 
their  heads  to  look  at  him  as  be  wijked 
down  Piccadilly  were  familiar  with  that 
grave,  stem  face ;  it  had  been  reproduced 
lately  in  the  pages  of  all  the  Illustrated 
papers,  and  peo^e  glanced  at  it  with  the 
interest  created  hy  the  appearance  in  the 
flesh  of  something  of  a  celebrity.  Falconer 
bad  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work  for  the 
Geographical  Sodety  in  the  eonrae  of  the 
put  eighteen  yaan ;  woik  oharacterlMd  by 
no  biulianey  or  originality  of  intellBctnal 
resource,  but  eminently  persavering,  con- 
Boientious,  and  patient.  During  the  lut 
year,  however,  a  chapter  of  accidenta  had 
conspired  to  invest  the  expedition  of  which 
he  wu  the  leader  with  a  touch  ot  romance 
and  excitement  with  which  his  personality 
would  never  have  endued  it,  Ttie  achieve- 
ment in  which  the  expedition  had  resulted 
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had  been  haQed  in  England  as  a  national 
trinmpb,  and  Dennis  Falconer  found  him- 
self one  of  the  lions  of  the  moment 

Bat  the  position,  espedally  for  a  man 
who  believed  himself  to  attaeh  no  value 
whatever  to  it,  had  been  somewhat  dearly 
booght  Falconer,  as  he  walked  the 
London  streets  on  that  May  afternoon, 
was  trying  to  realise  himself  as  at  home  in 
them,  setded  among  them^  perhaps,  for  an 
indefinite  period;  and  the  effort  brought 
an  added  shade  of  gravity  to  his  face. 
The  terrible  physical  strain  of  the  last  six 
monttis;  a  strain  the  severity  of  which 
he  had  hardly  realised  at  the  time,  as  he 
endured  from  day  to  day  with  the 
simple,  unimaginative  peraeverance  of  a  man 
for  whom  nerves  have  no  existence ;  had 
told  even  upon  his  iron  constitution,  and 
a  couple  of  great  London  doctors  had 
condemned  him  to  a  year's  inactivity  at 
least,  under  penalties  too  grave  to  be 
provoked. 

He  turned  down  Sloane  Street^  and 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  him 
to  number  twenty-two^  Queen  Anne  Street. 
He  rang,  was  admitted,  and  ushered  up- 
stairs into  the  drawing-room. 

The  room  was  empty,  and  Falconer 
walked  across  it)  glancing  about  him  with 
those  keen,  habitually  observant  eyes  of 
his,  and  on  liis  face  tiiere  was  something 
of  the  stifiness  and  reserve  which  had 
characterised  his  voice  a  minute  earlier 
as  he  asked  ior  Mrs.  Bomayne. 

Until  the  night,  now  nearly  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  f  they  Iiad  met  in  Lady  Bracon- 
diale's  drawing-room,  Dennis  Falconer  had 
seen  Mrs.  Bomayne  only  once  since  their 
journey  bom  Nice  had  ended  in  old  Mr. 
Falconer's  house.  Tliat  one  occasion  had 
been  his  visit  to  his  uncle — so  called — in 
his  Swiss  home  in  the  second  year  of  BIrs. 
Bomayne's  widowhood. 

He  Iiad  been  in  Europe  several  times 
since  then  and  Iiad  always  made  a  point 
of  visiting  old  Mr.  Falconer,  but  on  every 
subsequent  occasion  It  had  happened  — 
ratlier  strangely,  as  he  had  thought  to 
himself  once  or  twice-— tiiat  Mrs.  Bomayne 
was  away  from  home.  After  old  Mr. 
Falconer's  death  communication  between 
them  occurred  only  at  the  rarest  intervals. 
Dennis  Falconer  was  Mrs.  Bomayne's  only 
remabdng  relation,  and  in  this  capacity 
had  been  left  by  her  unde  one  of  her 
trustees;  but  any  necessary  business  was 
transacted  by  his  fellow  trustee — old  Mr. 
Falconer's  lawyer.  But  the  clan  instinct 
was  very  strong  in  Falconer;  it  brought 


in  its  wake  a  whole  set  of  duties  and 
obligations  which  for  most  men  are  non- 
existent; and  the  sense  of  duty  wlileh 
had  been  characteristic  of  Idm  in  early 
manhood  had  only  been  more  deeply-^and 
narrowly — engraved  by  every  succeeding 
year. 

Arrived  in  London,  and  knowing  Mrs. 
Bomayne  to  be  settled  there,  he  had 
considered  it  incumbent  on  liim  to  call  on 
her,  and  had  written  the  note  which  she 
had  received  nearly  a  fortnight  ago.  He 
had  written  it  with  much  me  same  ex- 
pression on  his  face  —  only  a  littie  Use 
pronounced,  perhaps — as  rested  on  it  now 
that  he  was  waiting  for  Mrs.  Bomayne  in 
her  own  drawing-room.  Through  all  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  passing  of 
eighteen  years,  the  mental  attitude  pro- 
duced in  him  towards  Mrs.  Bomayne 
during  those  weeks  of  dual  solitude  at 
Nice  had  remained  almost  untouched, 
except  inasmuch  as  its  disaj^proval  had 
been  accentuated  by  everything  he  had 
heard  of  her  since.  It  had  been  vivi&ed 
and  rendered,  as  It  were,  tangible  and 
definite  by  Vbe  short  interview  at  Lady 
Bracondale's  party,  which  Iiad  made  her  a 
reality  instead  of  a  remembrance  to  him. 

He  was  standing  before  a  large  and  vevy 
admirable  photograph  of  Julian — Julian  at 
his  very  best  and  most  attractive— contem- 
plating It  with  a  heavy  frown,  when  the 
door  behind  him  opened  under  a  lights 
quick  touch,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  came  mto 
the  room. 

"It  is  too  shocking  to  have  kept  you 
waitbg  1 "  she  said.  ^'  So  glad  to  see  yoa ! 
I  gave  myself  too  much  shopping  to  do, 
and  I  have  had  a  quite  fearful  rash  1 " 

Her  voice  and  manner  were  very  eai^, 
very  conventionally  cordial;  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Falconer,  there  was  not  a 
natural  tone  or  movement  about  her.  It 
was  her  "at  home"  litemoon,  and  she 
was  charmingly  dressed  in  something  soft 
and  pale-coloured;  her  eyes  were  very 
bright,  and  the  play  of  expression  on  hit 
face  was  even  more  vivadous  and  effective 
than  usual — a  littie  exsggeratedlyso,  even. 

She  shook  hands  andpointed  him  to  a 
seat  with  a  graceful  littie  gesture,  sinking 
into  a  chair  herself  with  an  affectation  of 
liard-won  victory  over  the  "  fearful  rush  ** ; 
the  subtie  assumption  of  the  most  suporficlal 
society  relation  as  alone  existing  between 
them  was  as  insidious  and  as  mdefinaUe 
as  it  had  been  on  their  previous  meeting:, 
and  seemed  to  set  the  key-note  of  tha 
situation  even  before  she  spoke  again. 
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*'ft  Ii  a  frightfiil  seMon!"  she  said. 
"Beally  horribly  boiy  1  They  say  U  is  to 
be  a  short  one— I  am  sure  I  trast  it  Is 
true,  if  we  are  any  of  as  to  be  left  allye  at 
the  end — and  everything  seems  to  be 
orammed  into  a  few  wedcs.  Don't  yon 
think  sof  Yon  are  very  lucky  to  have 
arrived  half-way  through." 

"London  just  now  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  partienlariy  desirable  plaee,  certainly/' 
answered  Falconer ;  his  manner  was  very 
formal  and  reserved,  a  great  contrast  to 
her  apparent  ease. 

"No I"  she  said,  lifting  her  eyebrows 
with  a  smile.  **  Now,  that  sounds  rather 
ungrateful  in  you,  do  you  know,  for 
London  finds  you  a  very  desirable  visitor. 
One  hears  of  you  everywhere." 

"I  am  afiraid  I  must  confess  that  I  take 
very  little  pleasure  in  going  *  everywhere,' " 
returned  Falconer  stiffly.  '*  Social  life  in 
London  iMems  to  me  to  have  altered  for 
the  worse  in  every  direction,  since  I  last 
took  part  in  it" 

"And  yet  you  go  out  a  great  dealt" 
with  a  litue  society  laugh.  "  That  sounds 
a  trifle  inconsistent  1 " 

"I  am  not  suffidjontly  egotistical  to 
imagine  that  my  individual  refusal  to 
countenance  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
sodety,"  answered  Falconer,  still  more 
stiffly.  "To  tolerate  is  by  no  means  to 
apmrovOi" 

Falconer's  reasons  for  the  toleration  in 
question — ^the  real  reasons  of  which  he 
himself  was  wholly  unconscious — would 
have  astonished  hun  not  a  little,  if  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  realise 
thenii  in  their  narrow  conventionality. 
Fortunately  it  did  not  occur  to  Mrs. 
Bomayne  to  ask  for  them.  With  the 
ready  tact  of  a  woman  of  the  world  she 
turned  the  conversation  with  a  gracefully 
worded  questfon  as  to  his  recent  expe- 
dition. He  answered  it  with  the  courteous 
generality — only  rather  more  gravely 
spoken — ^with  which  he  had  answered  a 
neat  many  similar  questions  put  to  him 
durbg  the  past  week  hv  ladies  to  whonk 
he  hsd  been  introduced  in  his  capacity  of 
momentary  celebrity;  and  she  passed  on 
from  one  point  to  another  with  the  super- 
ficial socbty  interest  evoked  by  one  of  the 
topics  of  the  hour.  Her  exaggerated  com- 
ments and  questions,  more  or  less  wide  of 
the  mark,  were  exhausted  at  length,  and  a 
moments  pause  followed ;  a  fact  that  indi- 
cated, though  Falconer  did  not  know  it, 
that  the  {Hrecediog  conversation  had  in- 
volved some  kind  of  strain  on  the  bright 


little  woman  who  had  kept  it  up  so 
vivaciously.  The  pause  was  broken  by 
Falconer. 

"Tou  have  heard,"  he  said,  "of  poor 
Thomson's  iUness  t " 

It  would  hardly  be  true  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Bomayne  started  —  even  sUghtly — ^but  a 
curious  kind  of  flush  seemed  to  pass  across 
her  face.  As  she  answered,  both  her  voice 
and  her  manner  seemed  instinctively  to 
increase  and  emphasize  ttiat  distance  which 
she  had  tacitly  set  between  them ;  it  was  as 
though  the  introduction  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  name  their  mutual  funiliarity 
with  which  represented  mutual  interests 
and  connections  had  created  the  Instinct 
in  her. 

"  Yes,  poor  man  I "  she  said  carelessly. 
"  There  hiss  been  a  good  ^eal  of  illness 
about  this  season,  somehow." 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  business," 
went  on  Falconer,  with  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  turn  she  had  given  to  tiie 
conversation,  and  with  his  mental  con- 
demnation of  what  seemed  to  him  simple 
heartlessness  on  her  part  not  wholly  absent 
from  his  voice.  "There  was  to  be  a 
consultation  to-day;  and  I  shall  call  this 
evening  to  hear  the  result.  But  I  am 
afraid  there  is  very  slender  hope." 

"  How  very  sad ! "  said  Mrs.  Bomayne 
irith  polile  interest 

Falconer  bent  his  head  in  grave  assent, 
and  then  with  a  view  to  arousing  In  her 
shallow  nature — as  it  seemed  to  him — 
some  remembrance  at  least  of  the  usefid- 
ness  to  her  of  the  man  whose  probable 
death  she  contemplated  so  carelessly,  he 
said  with  formal  courtesy : 

"Thomson  has  done  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  our  joint  trusteeship  so 
admirably  hitherto  that  there  has  beoi  no 
need  for  my  services.  But  If,  while  he  is 
HI,  you  should  find  yourself  in  want  of  his 
aid  in  that  capacity,  I  need  not  say  that  I 
am  entirely  at  your  coinmand." 

Again  tiiat  curious  flush  nassed  acroia 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  face,  leaving  It  rather  pale 
this  time. 

**  Tlianks,  so  much ! "  she  said  quickly. 
"I  really  could  not  think  of  troubllns  you. 
Tve  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  on 
unUl  Mr.  Thomson  is  well  agabtr  Thanks 
Immensely !  You  will  not  be  within  reach 
for  very  long,  I  suppose  t " 

"  I  shall  be  in  London  for  a  year, 
certainly,"  answered  Falc(mer,  acknowledg- 
ing her  tadt  refusal  to  recognise  any  daim 
on  him  in  the  formal  directness  of  his 
reply.    Then,  as  she  uttered  a  sharp  little 
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exclamation  of  anrpriBei  he  added  briefly : 
''  I  am  in  the  docton'  hands,  onfortanately. 
There  ia  something  wrong  with  me,  they 
Bay." 

"  I   am   very   sorry "    she    began 

prettily,  though  her  eyes  were  rather  hard 
and  preoccopfed.  Bat  at  that  moment 
the  door  opened  to  admit  an  infloz  of 
visitors,  and  Falconer  rose  to  go. 

"  So  glad  to  have  seen  yon ! "  she  said 
as  she  turned  to  him  after  welcoming  the 
new-comers.  <*  You  won't  have  a  cnp  of  tea  ? 
It  is  always  rather  crashing  when  a  man 
refuses  one's  tea,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Anson  t " 
turning  as  she  spoke  to  a  lady  sitting  dose 
by.  nien  as  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
speaking  in  a  tone  which  still  incladedjthe 
,  other  lady  In  the  conversation,  she  alluded 
for  the  first  time  to  Julian.  The  whole 
call  had  gone  by  without  one  of  those 
affected  Uttle  references  to  "my  boy" 
with  which  idl  Mrs.  £omayne's  acquaint- 
ances were  jio  familiar,  that  such  an 
omission  under  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  hardly  credible  to  any  one  of 
them. 

"I'm  so  sorry  you  have  missed  my 
boy!"  she  said  now  with  her  artificially 
apologetic  laugh.  "I'm  afraid  I  am 
absurdly  proud  of  him — isn't  that  so, 
dear  Mrs.  Anson  t — but  he  really  is  a  dear 
feUow." 

"He  is  going  to  the  bar,  I  believe  1" 
said  Falconer;  his  face  and  voice  alike 
were  uncompromisingly  stem  and  un- 
bending. 

"  Yes ! "  answered  Julian's  mother.  "  He 
is  not  clever,  dear  boy,  but  I  hope  he  may 
do  fairly  wdL  Gk>od-bye !  Shall  you  be 
at  ihe  Gordons'  to-night  1  Wo  are  going 
first  to  see  the  American  actress  they  rave 
about  so.  A  funny  little  domestic  party — 
I  and  my  son  and  my  son's  new  and 
particular  *  chum.'    GU>od-bye  I " 

^bs.  Bomayne's  face  did  not  regain  its 
normal  colour  as  she  turned  her  attention 
to  her  otiier  callers,  nor  did  those  faint 
Ibies  about  her  mouth  and  eyes  disappear. 
She  was  particularly  charming  that  after- 
noon, but  always,  as  she  wdcomed  one 
set  of  visitors  or  parted  from  another, 
laughing,  talkins  or  listening  so  .gaily, 
there  was  a  fdnt,  hardly  definable  aJr 
of  preoccupation  about  her.  She  had  a 
great  many  visitors,  and  the  afternoon 
grew  hotter  as  it  wore  on.  When  she 
dressed  for  dinner  that  night,  findine 
herself  strangely  nervous,  irritable  with 
her  maid,  and  "on  edge  altogether,"  as 
she  expressed  it,  she  was  very  definite 


and  distinct  In  her  self-assurances  that  such 
an  unusud  state  of  things  was  owbg  solely 
to  tibe  heat  and  "  those  tiresome  people  " ; 
rather  unnecessarily  distinct  and  expUdt 
it  would  have  seemed,  since  there  was 
apparently  no  chance  of  contradiction. 

The  acquaintanceship  between  Julian  and 
Marston  Loring  had  developed  during  the 
past  fortnkht  with  surprising  rapidity. 
They  had  dined  together  at  the  clnb,  they 
had  smoked  together  In  Loring's  chambers, 
and  they  had  met  incessantly  at  dancer,  "  at 
homes,"  or  dinners,  on  all  of  which  occaakms 
Mrs.  Bomayne  IumI  been  uniformly  gracious 
to  her  son's  friend. 

At  a  garden-party  a  few  milea  out  of 
London,  admittedly  the  greatest  fiaUure  of 
the  season,  when  Loring  and  the  Bomaynes 
had  walked  about  together  all  the  after- 
noon with  that  carelessness  of  social 
obligations  which  a  dull  party  Is  apt  to 
engender,  the  scheme  for  tiie  present 
evening  had  been  arranged ;  Loring  adding 
a  preUmJnary  dinner  at  a  restaurant^ 
with  himself  in  the  capacity  of  host  to 
Mrs.  Bomayne  and  her  son,  to  the  original 
suggestion  that  they  should  go  togetlMr  to 
the  theatre. 

Julian  was  in  high  spirits  as  they  drove 
off  to  keep  their  engagement,  but  his 
mother's  responses  to  ms  ohatter  were 
neither  so  ready  nor  so  bright  as  usuaL 
He  glanced  at  her  once  or  twice  and  then 
said  boyishly : 

"  You  look  awfully  done  up,  mother  1 " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  turned  to  him  guickly, 
her  eyes  sparkling  angrily,  her  whole  faee 
looking  irritable  and  annoyed. 

"My  dear  Julian,"  she  said  sharplv, 
"it's  a  very  bad  habit  to  be  conrtantly 
commenting  on  people's  appearanoe;  es- 
pecially when  your  remarks  are  uncomfdi- 
mentaryl  You  told  me  I  looked  tired 
the  other  day.    Please  don't  do  It  again  1 " 

Such  an  ebullition  of  temper  was  an 
almost  unheard-of  thing  with  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  and  Julian  could  only  stare 
at  her  in  helpless  astonishment — not  hurt, 
but  simply  surprised,  and  Inclined  to 
be  resentfal.  He  could  not  realise 
as  a  woman  might  have  done  the 
jarred,  quivering  state  of  nerves  implied 
in  such  an  outbreak;  and  he  simply 
thought  his  mother  was  rather  odd,  when 
a  moment  later  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
hastOy,  and  laid  it  on  his  with  a  quick, 
tight  squeeze. 

"That  was  abominably  cross,  dear!'* 
she  said  in  a  voice  which  shook.  "  Don't 
mind  !    I  am  all  right  now." 
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Bat  she  was  not  all  right,  and  though 
she  made  a  yaliant  effort  to  collect  her 
forces  and  appear  so,  her  gaiety  throughout 
dinner  was  strained  and  forced.    Loring's 
qmek  perception  realised  instantly  that 
something  was  wrong  with  her,  and  his 
demeanour  under  the  circumstances  was 
significant  at  once  of  the  work  of  the  past 
fortnight,  and  of  his  individual  capacity 
for  turning  everything  to  his  own  end& 
With  a  tadt  assumption  of  a  certain  right 
to  consider  her,  he  evinced  just  such  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  her  mood  as  Rave 
her  a  sense  of  rest  and  soothing,  without 
letting  her  feel  for  a  moment  that  he  found 
anything  wanting  in  her.    His  pose  was 
always  that  of  a  man  to  whom  youth  or 
even  early  manhood,  with  its  follies  and 
inexperiencies,  is  a  thing  of  the  dim  past, 
and  he  used  that  pose  now  to  the  utmost 
advantage;   combining  a  mental  equality 
with  the  mother  with  an  actual  equality 
with  the  son  as  his  contemporary  in  a 
manner  which  made  him  seem  in  a  very 
subtle  way  equally  the  friend  of  each.   He 
talked,  of  course,  almost  exclusively  to 
Mrs.  Romayne,  never,  however,  failing  to 
include  Julian  in  the  conversation;  and 
he  so  managed  the  conversation  as  to  take 
all  its  troiible  on  his  own  shoulders,  and 
give  Mrs.  Somayne  little  to  do  but  listen 
and  be  entertained. 

He  succeeded  so  well  that  the  dinner- 
hour,  by  the  time  it  was  over,  bad  done 
the  work  of  many  days  in  advancing  his 
dawning  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Bomayne. 

She  felt  better,  she  told  herself  as  they 
entered  the  theatre  —  told  herself  witti 
rather  excessive  eagerness  and  satisfaction, 
perhaps  because  of  something  within,  of 
which  the  quick,  nervous  movement  of  her 
hands  as  she  unfastened  her  cloak  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign. 

The  curtain  was  just  going  up  as  they 
seated  themselves,  and  dunng  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  two  Heats  to  their 
left  remabed  empty.  Thei)  Mrs.  Bomayne, 
whose  attention  was  by  no  means  chained 
to  the  stage,  became  aware  of  the  slow  and 
difficult  approach  of  a  flow  of  loudly- 
whispered  and  apologetic  conversation, 
combined  with  the  large  person  of  a  lady ; 
and  a  moment  or  two  later  she  was  being 
fallen  over  by  Mrs.  Halse,  who  was 
followed  by  a  girl,  and  who  continued  to 
explain  the  situation  fluently  and  audibly, 
until  a  distinct  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  pit  caused  her  to  subside  tem- 
porarily. 
She  began  to  talk   again   before   the 


applause  on  the  fall  of  the  curtdn  had  died 
away,  and  her  voice  reached  Mrs.  Bomayne, 
to  whom  her  remarks  were  addressed, 
across  the  girl  who  was  with  her,  and 
Julian,  who  was  sitting  on  his  mother's  left 
hand,  with  gradually  increasing  distinctness. 
**  So  curious  that  our  seats  should  be  to- 
gether ! ''  were  the  first  words  Mrs.  Bomayne 
heard.  '*  I  have  just  been  meeting  a  con- 
nection of  yours.  So  fasdnating  !  Ob,  by- 
the-bye— my  cousin.  I  don't  Uunk  she  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
you,  though  she  has  met  your  son.  "SBbb 
Hilda  Newton—Mrs.  Bomayne." 

Miss  Hilda  Newton  was  a  very  pretty, 
dark  girl  of  a  somewhat  pronounced  type. 
She  had  large,  perceptive  black  eyes, 
sugularly  unabashed,  a  charming  little 
tumed-up  nose,  and  a  rather  large  mouth 
with  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  character  about 
it.  She  was  understood  to  be  a  country 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Halse's,  with  whom  she  had 
been  staying  for  the  last  three  weeks ;  but 
only  a  very  critical  and  rather  unkind  eye 
could  have  traced  the  country  cousin  in 
her  dress,  which  had  a  great  deal  of  style 
and  dash  about  it.  She  acknowledged 
Mrs.  Halse's  introduction  of  her  mth 
rather  excessive  self-possession,  and  after  a 
casual  word  or  two  to  Mrs.  Bomayne, 
addressed  herself  to  Julian;  It  was  she 
with  whom  he  had  disappeared  to  supper 
at  Lady  Bracondale's  **  at  home,"  and  they 
had  evidently  seen  a  good  deal  of  one 
I  another  In  the  interval 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  noticed  them  together 
more  than  once,  and  she  had  taken  a  dis- 
like to  Miss  Newton's  pretty  independent 
face  and  manners.  In  her  present  mood 
it  was  an  absolute  relief  to  her  to  find  in 
the  girl  a  legitimate  excuse  for  irritation, 
and  a  reason  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Halse's 
speech  had  somehow  undone  all  the  work 
of  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  set 
her  nerves  jarring  and  quivering  afresh. 

"  Detestably  bad  style  T'  she  said  to 
herself  angrily,  giving  an  unheeding  ear  to 
Mrs.  Halse  as  she  watched  Miss  Newton 
reply  with  a  little  twirl  of  her  fan  to  an 
eager  question  of  Julian'^.  "Just  what 
one  would  expect  in  a  cousin  of  that 
womaa"  Then  she  became  aware  that 
"  that  woman  "  was  vociferously  insisting 
on  changing  places  with  Julian,  and  that 
Julian  was  acceding  to  the  proposition  with 
considerable  alacrity ;  and  before  she  had 
well  realised  exactly  what  the  change  in- 
volved, Mrs.  Halse,  with  much  parapher- 
nalia of  smelling-bottie,  fan,  opera-glasses, 
and  programme,  was  established  at  her 
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sidei  and  Jolian  and  Miss  Newton  were 
seated  together  at  the  end  of  the  row, 

fraotieally  isolated  by  the  stream  of  Mrs. 
[alse's  conyersation. 

''So  horrid  to  talk  across  people,  isn't 
it  f "  said  that  lady  drily,  though  no  orowd 
ever  collected  wonld  have  interfered  with 
her  flow  of  language.  '*  This  is  mach  more 
comfortable.  My  dear  Mrs.  Bomayne,  I 
am  simply  dying  to  rave  to  somebody 
aboat  yonr  cousin — he  is  yoor  consfn,  isn't 
het— Mr.  Falconer,  you  biow.  What  a 
splendid  man  I  Of  course  all  the  accounts 
of  his  work  haye  been  moat  fascinating, 
but  the  man  liimself  makes  it  all  seem  so 
much  more  real,  don't  you  know.  Now,  do 
tell  me,  is  he  your  first  cousin,  and  do  you 
remember  him  when  he  was  quite  a  little 
boy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  t " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  took  up  her  fan  and  un- 
furled it.  She  was  looking  past  Mrs. 
Halse  at  Julian  and  Mus  Newton,  who 
were  looking  over ,  the  same  programme 
with  their  heads  rather  close  toother. 
Her  eyebrows  were  slightly  contracts,  and 
her  eyes  very  brieht,  and  the  restless 
movements  of  the  dender  hand  that  held 
the  fan  seemed  to  be  an  expression  of 
Intense  inward  irritation. 

•<  Oh  dear^  no;  Dennis  Falconer  is  not 
my  first  cousin,  by  any  means ! ''  she  said 
carelessly,  though  her  voice  was  a  trifle 
sharp.  <*  Tiiird  or  fourth,  or  something  of 
that  kind." 

"He  is  quite  a  hero,  isn't  hel"  said 
Mrs.  Halse,  gushingly  addressing  Loring. 
"  Have  you  met  him  t " 

Loring,  though  his  glance  had  every 
appearance  of  perfect  carelessness,  was 
watching  Mrs.  Bomayne  intently.  He 
had  noticed  her  access  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  he  was  curious  as  to  the  cause. 
Was  it  her  son's  flirtation  with  Miss 
Newton  t  Was  it  dislike  to  Mra  Halse  t 
Or  had  it  any  connection  with  Dennis 
Falconer  t  He  had  his  reasons  for  a  study 
of  Mrs.  Bomayne's  idiosyncrasies. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  met  him  the  other 
night   A  good  sort  of  fellow  he  seemed." 

''He's  magnificent  1 "  said  Mrs.  Halse 
enthusiastically.  '<  We  must  have  him  at 
the  bazaar,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bomayne;  that 
I  am  quite  determined.  If  he  would  sell 
African  trophies  for  us,  you  know  —  a 
native's  tooth,  or  poppy-heads — oh,  arrow- 
heads, is  it  1 — well,  anything  of  that  sort — 
it  would  be  a  fortune  to  us !  Have  you 
seen  a  great  deal  of  him  1  Cousins  are  so 
often  just  like  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
they  not  f " 


A  low  laugh  and  a  toss  <^  her  head 
from  Miss  Newton  at  this  moment  dosed 
the  perusal  of  the  programme,  and  Julian 
turned  Us  attention  to  perusing  the  pretty 
black  eyes  instead.^  Mrs.  BomayneVi  line 
seemed  to  tighten  and  whiten,  and  the 
fingers  which  held  the  fan  were  tightly 
clenched  as  she  answered  in  a  voice  which 
rang  hard  in  spite  of  her  efforts  : 

"Sometimes  they  are,  of  course.    Bat 
it  depends  so    much  on   eircnmstanees.  i 
Dennis  Fdconer  and  I  Iiad  not  met  for 
years  until  tiie  other  day." 

At  that  moment  the  curtain  went  up, 
leaving  Mrs.  Halse  literally  with  her  mouth 
open,  and  tiie  instant  it  fdl  Mrs.  Bomayne 
leant  across  to  Miss  Newton  with  a  com- 
ment on  the  performance,  qpoken  in  a 
rather  thin,  tense  voice,  and  with  eyea 
that  glittered  as  though  the  nervous  atrain 
under  which  the  speaker  was  labouring 
was  becoming  almost  insupportable.  Ap- 
parenUy  something  in  hit  face  repelled 
the  giri|  for  her  answer  was  of  the  briebati 
and  Julian  throwing  himself  into  the 
breach,  he  and  Miss  Newton  were  instantly 
absorbed  in  an  animated  discussion.  It 
was  a  lonft  wait,  and  Loring.  noting  every 
one  of  we  restless  movements  of  the 
woman  by  his  side  as  she  talked  and 
laughed  so  sharply,  understood  that  to 
Mrs.  Bomayne  every  moment  meant 
nervous  torture.  The  instant  the  green 
curtain  fell  on  tiie  third  act  she  rose,  and 
Loring  followed  her  example^  and  wn^ped 
her  qvdckly  and  deftly  in  her  cloak. 

*'I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  yonr 
American  prodigy,"  she  said  to  liim  with  a 
forced  laugh.  '*!  must  confess  that  she  haa 
bored  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  really 
can't  stand  any  more  boredom,  and  duJl 
go  straight  home.    JnUan  1 " 

She  glanced  round  for  him  as  she  spoke, 
but  he  was  escortbg  Mrs.  Hidse  and  her 
cousin,  and  she  was  waiting  for  him  in  her 
brougham  before  he  joined  her. 

"Suppose  you  come  to  the  dub  widi 
met"  suggested  Loring  carelessly,  aa 
Julian  received  his  mother's  announce- 
ment of  her  intentions  rather  blankly. 
"Wliat  do  you  say  to  a  game  <rf 
billiards  t " 

"All  rights"  responded  Julian.  "Ihanks» 
old  fellow.  It  was  only  that  I  told  Miaa 
Newton  we  Were  coming  on.  Isn't  she  a 
jolly  girl,  mother  1 " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  smiled;  it  was  surely  the 
lamplight  that  made  her  smile  look  almost 
ghastly. 

^'  Very  pretty  indeed,"  she  said  lightly. 
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''  It's  a  aad  pity  vcm' 
fellow,  im't  it  r 


re  saeh  an  ineligible 


And  Loiing,  as  the  carriage  drove  off, 
Bald  to  himself  admiringly:  "What  a  won- 
derfoUy  elever  woman  1 '' 

Beaetion  bom  a  heavy  strain — even, 
apparently,  if  it  is  only  the  strain  of 
combating  exhaustion  engendered  by 
heat— b  a  terrible  thing.  When  Mra 
Romayne  got  oat  of  her  carriage  after  bat 
long  driven  hir  face  was  h^Egud  and 
drawn.  She  passed  into  the  house, 
gathered  np  mechanically,  and  without  a 
glance,  two  letters  waiting  for  her  on  the 
hall-tabk ;  told  the  maid  who  was  waiting 
for  her  that  she  might  go  to  bed,  and  went 
np  into  tlie  drawing-room. 

There  was  a  low  chair  by  a  little 
table  covered  with  dainty,  useless  para- 
phernalia, which  she  particularly  affected. 
She  sat  down  in  it  now,  almost  un- 
consciously as  it  seemed,  without  even 
loosening  her  doak,  and  with  a  lone, 
low  ugh;  the  moments  passed,  and  stul 
she  sat  there,  a  curious  grey  psllor  about 
her  face,  her  eyes  gadng  straight  before 
her  as  though  they  weate  looking  into  the 
future  or  the  past.  At  last,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  fierce  effort  of  will,  she  roiued 
herself  and  began  to  tear  open  the  letters 
still  in  her  hand  as  if  with  a  desperate 
instinct  towards  occupying  her  thoughts. 

"I  won't  I"  she  muttered  between 
clenched  teeth  and  thin,  white  lips. 
"I  won't!  It  is  aU  nonsense!  All 
nonsense!" 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  by  this  time 
open  in  her  hand,  and  she  read  it  almost 
unconsciously,  taking  in  the  sense  gradually 
as  she  read: 

"  Dkar  Cousin  Hermia,— I  have  just 
heard  to  my  great  sorrow  of  tiie  death  of 
our  old  friend  Thomson,  and  I  ttiink  it 
right  to  let  you  know  of  it.  I  believe  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  on  any  future 
occasion  on  which  the  help,  of  your 
now,  unfortunately,  sole  trustee  may  be 
necessary,  you  wDl  find  me  entirely  at  your 
service.    Faithfully  yours, 

"Dennis  Falconer." 

With  a  sudden  fierce  gesture,  of  which 
her  small  white  fingers  looked  hardly 
capable,  Mrs.  Bomayne  crushed  the  letter 
in  her  hand  and  lifted  her  head. 

"  To  be  thrown  upon  him !"  she  said  in 
a  curious,  breathless  tone.  "  To  have  to 
come  into  contact — close  contact,  personal 
contact — with  him  ! " 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  CELEBRATE? 


When  wcb  in  England,  look  back  upon 
the  first  Exposition  of  all  the  Expositions, 
the  <'  Great  Exhibftion  "  of  '51,  we  smile. 
The  smile  is  rather  add,  a  little  out  of  draw- 
ing, perhaps,  but  stOl,  for  decency's  sake^  let 
us  call  the  thing  a  smile.  What  a  new  era 
that  Exposition  was  to  usher  in  I  How  tiie 
New  Wodd  was  to  be  unlike  the  Old !  If 
ever  dreams  were  dreamed,  folks  dreamed 
them  then.  If  ever  b^  words  were  spoken, 
men  spoke  them  then.  Well,  forty  years 
have  gone.  There  have  been  many  Expo- 
sitions since  that  first  Exhibition  m  Hyde 
Park.  Now  America  is  going  to  have  its 
Exposition — ^tlie  greatest  Exposition  that 
was  ever  seen — ^the  world's  show.  And, 
one  asks,  what  is  it  to  celebrate  t 

Why,  you  say,  It  is  to  celebrate  the  fact 
that  four  hundrisd  years  have  passed  since 
the  discovery  of  America.  And  is  that 
all  f  Qaite  cfnough  too,  say  you.  If  you 
reflect  for  a  moment,  you  will  perceive 
that  that  is  not  sa  A  place  may  have 
been  discovered  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  yet  the  fact  of  its  discovery  may  not 
be  worthy  of  celebration  now.  Ah,  you 
cry,  but  look  at  the  advance  America  has 
made.  Advance,  in  what  t  In  all  things ! 
When  one  receives  Uds  answer  one 
wonders  if  It  can  be  correctly  said  of  any 
nation  that  it  has  advanced  in  all  things, 
either  in  four  hundred,  or  in  four  thousand 
years,  or  in  four!  You  hurl  at  the 
enquirer's  headan  encyclopedia  of  statistics. 
The  population  of  America  was  then  this. 
Now  it  is  thatb  The  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion were  so  many.  Now  they  are  so 
many.  The  wealtfi,  per  head,  was  so 
much.  Now  it  Is  so  much.  Still  one 
asks,  is  that  all  the  world's  show  is  to 
celebrate  1 

When  we,  in  England,  had  our  Ex- 
hibition of  '51  it  was  more  than  suggested 
that  It  was  intended  to  Inaugurate  the 
reign  of  ''peace,  perfect  peace."  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  talk  greater 
nonsense.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
battiefields  of  the  past  forty  years  to  see 
what  sort  of  reign  that  reign  of  "peace,  per- 
fect peace,"  has  beea  If  we  could  only 
summon  up  before  us  all  the  ghosts  of 
those  who,  since  1851,  have  died  In  battie 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  what  a 
phidanx  it  would  be  of  white  men,  of 
black  men,  of  yellow,  and  brown,  and  red, 
of  bondmen,  and  of  free ! 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  was  a  gigantic 
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shop,  a  novel  form  of  adyertbement. 
Whatever  the  promoters  may  have  in- 
tendedi  each  indiddoal  exhibitor  meant 
to  spread  abroad,  even  onto  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  the  Imowledge  that,  for 
price  and  quality,  his  boots  and  dioes, 
or  whatever  it  ndffht  have  been,  were  on- 
rivalled  in  the  traoe.  The  genend  idea  in 
England  nndonbtedly  was  that  English 
prcMncts  would  be  shown  to  be  so  incon- 
testably  snperior  to  all  others  tiiat  all  the 
world  womd  come  and  bay  them.  We 
meant,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  in  one  way 
the  money  of  the  visitors  who  cai£e  to  see 
the  Exbibitioa  We  meant,  in  the  second 
place,  to  get  in  another  way,  afterwards, 
the  money  the  visitors  had  left  at  home. 
That  was  the  general  idea  before  the  Ex- 
hibition was  opened.  After  it  was  closed 
the  general  Idea  took  a  somewhat  di£Ferent 
form.  That  later  form  was  this.  What 
fools  we  Enelishmen  have  been !  We  have 
given  onrselves  awayl  We  have  taoght 
onr  rivals  how  to  beat  as!  Where  tney 
were  weak  we  have  shown  them  how  to 
increase  their  strength  by  taking  ours! 
That  was  what  men  began  to  say  soon 
after  the  Exhibition  was  closed.  That  is 
what  some  of  them  still  say  anto  this  hoar. 

Is  the  Centennial  to  l>e  nothing  bat  a 
gigantic  shop  f  Is  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
whole  affair  to  be  to  advertise  sach  facts  as 
that  the  hog-killing  and  pork-packing  ma- 
diinery  of  Chicago  is,  in  all  respects,  an- 
rivalled  in  the  trade  t  One  can  bat  hope. 
Yet,  as  one  faces  the  position,  one  need  not 
be  a  pessimist  to  feel  a  little  sick  at  heart. 
One  is  quite  aware  that  the  fine  art  section 
is  to  be  the  finest  that  ever  was.  Acres — 
or  is  it  to  be  miles  t — of  pictures.  It  is 
aU  in  superlatives,  from  the  nogs  to  the  fine 
arts.  But  what  does  it  mean  t  What  is 
it  to  celebrate  t  The  question  keeps 
hammering  at  our  hearts,  ringing  in  our 
ears.  Is  it  to  celebrate  the  fact  that  the 
brotherhood,  the  unity  of  the  nations,  is 
more  of  a  reality  and  less  of  a  dream  than 
it  was,  say,  forty  years  sgo,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  of  the  E^KMitions  in  '61  f 

It  is  easy  for  Americans  to  throw  their 
hats  into  the  air,  and  to  cry,  <'  What  fine 
fellows  we  are  !  See  the  great  things  we 
have  done!"  It  is  natural  for  men 
who  have  done  sreat  things,  perhaps,  to 
throw  their  hats  into  the  air.  Bat,  unless 
one  is  reminded,  one  is  apt  to  forget  that 
what  has  happened  to  America  happened, 
at  some  time  or  other,  to  every  nation  that 
ever  was.  Each  of  the  nations  of  antiqaity 
— ^in  its  own  estimation,  at  any  rate — 


waxed  great  What  a  little  thing 
Oreece !  And  then  how  great !  And  then  f 
Consider  England.  Yesterday  a  Soman 
province.  And  to-day  f  And,  now,  wliat 
next  t  Or,  consider  what  Bussia  was  be- 
fore Peter  the  Great,  and  what  it  is  under 
the  third  Alexander.  The  history  of  every 
nation,  up  to  that  point  to  wliich  the 
history  of  America  has  reached,  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  history  of  progress,  of 
growth,  of  the  child  attidning  to  maturity. 
The  difference  is  only  a  difference  of  de- 
gree— a  question  of  opportunity. 

It  is  always  a  doiicate  thing  for  a 
foreigner  to  attempt,  when  addressfaig 
another  nation,  to  play  the  part  of  a 
"candid  friend."  We  all  know  what 
Canning  said  about  the  "candid  friend," 
and  we  are  apt  to  think,  not  seldom  with 
good  cause,  that  one's  foreign  firiends  are 
the  most  candid  friends  auve.  But,^  so 
far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  decline, 
when  speaking  to  Americans,  to  call  myself 
a  foreigner.  Americans  are  flesh  of  mj 
flesh,  bone  of  my  bone.  I  am  one  of  a 
great  f amfly.  America,  to  me,  is  England 
written  large.  Very  large,  if  you  wfll, 
but  England  still.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  1  am  very  far  from  desiring  to 
play  the  part  of  the  one-sided  candid 
Mend — to  extol  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  while  depreciating  the  youneer.  No 
one  has  less  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
"unnatural  old  parent"  is  a  faultless 
being.  It  is  because  Eoeland  has  so  many 
faults  that  we  Engliinmen  have  been 
looking,  with  longing  eyes,  to  you  across 
the  sea.  It  is  because,  in  so  many  respects, 
England  has  erred  and  strayed,  Uiat  we 
have  hoped  that  you,  her  wondrous  child, 
would  choose  the  better  way. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  opportunity  Is 
yours,  that  the  tide  is  yours  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  more  than  fortune — 
to  wisdom,  and  to  honour  too.  England 
herself  has  had  much  to  contend  wiA. 
She  is,  indeed,  but  a  little  thing ;  a  spot 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  ind 
she  has  had  to  fight  her  way,  ''line  upon 
line,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little" — 
and  against  what  odds! — not  only  to 
greatness,  but  to  freedom.  She  has  fought, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  empire  and 
for  liberty.  Bat  you,  in  America,  hare 
come  into  a  fair  heritaffe^ — surely  a  fairer 
was  never  seen ! — which  was  ready-made 
for  you.  You  have  not  had  to  d<^  much 
fighting  for  it.  It  was  yours  almost  with- 
oat  the  fighting.  And  you  have  been  able 
to  do  as  you  pleased  with  what  you  had. 
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There  has  been  no  one  to  say  yon  nay^— 
except  yonrselveB.  No  dreamer  of  olden 
time  could  have  dreamed  of  a  more  pro- 
mising field  for  the  founding  of  Utopia. 

It  ifl  bdcauae  your  opportunities  have 
been  so  great  that  some  of  us  in  England 
— dreamers,  perhaps — have  hoped  that  you 
would  make  great  use  of  them,  that  you 
would  begin  where  we  left  off,  and  lead 
on.  I  suppose  that  there  will  be  not  a 
few  in  America  who  will  exclaim  that  you 
have  led  on.  In  a  certahi  sense,  no 
doubt,  thb  is  so.  In  the  race  for  wealth, 
for  instance,  you  have  led  on.  There  the 
lead  you  have  guned  is  prodigious.  What, 
in  England,  is  a  desire  for  wealth,  seems 
with  you  to  haye  ^come  a  raging  fever. 
The  whole  nation  seems  to  have  given 
itself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  an  unceasing, 
unresting  j^ursuit  of  the  "  almighty  dollar.'' 
The  accretion  of  wealth  seems  with  you 
to  be  the  only  thing  worth  livfnff  for.  A 
man  who  lives  for  anything  ebe  seems 
with  yon  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
.contempt  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  many 
of  your  publications,  and  I  have  heard  it 
«ald  by  numerous  Americans,  that  you 
have  no  "leisured  class."  It  seems  bi- 
credible^  but  I  have  heard  it  said  as  if  ttie 
fact  of  there  being  no  "leisured  dass" 
were  a  fortunate  thing  for  America  and 
for  the  Americans.  There  surely  must  be 
some  mistake.  A  man  has  only  one  life 
to  live.  If  he  has  no  leisure  here,  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped,  for  his  own  sake, 
that  he  will  be  eternally  at  rest  hereafter. 
England  is  full  of  the  "leisured  class," 
else  I  should  not  care  to  live  in  it  It 
seams  to  me  that  if  his  life  is  to  be  at  all 
worth  Bving,  every  man  ought  to  be  a  man 
of  leisure.  Not  a  laz/  man,  be  It  under- 
stood ;  but  a  man  of  reasonable  leisure. 

You  have  certainly,  as  has  been  allowed, 
led  on  in  the  race  for  wealth,  and  there  is 
every  prospect,  so  far  as  one  is  able  to 
jadge^  that  you  will  continue  to  lead.  In 
what  else  have  you  led  on  t  There  must 
be  something  else.  Yet  one  has  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  what  it  Is. 
One  of  your  citizens  said  to  me  some  Uttle 
time  ago — as,  indeed,  other  of  your 
citizens  have  said  to  me  before — that  in 
America  you  have  stamped  out  poverty  : 
that,  with  you,  no  man  need  be  poor 
unless  he  likes.  If  that  is  so^  then  you 
»havo  indeed  led  on.  Yoa  have  done  one 
•of  the  tlungs,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
things,  which  we  had  hopedyou  would  do — 
the  Uiing  which  some  of  the  dreamers  had 
dreamed  that  you  ought  to  da 


Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  not  so 
demonstrable  a  fact  as  one  would  like  it  to 
be.  I  have  lying  before  me  a  letter  from 
an  American  gentleman — as  the  slang  has 
it,  a  man  of  culture — whose  name  is  not 
unknown  to  some  of  you,  who  declares 
that  he  finds  it  very  hard  to  dam  his  dafly 
bread.  He  goes  on  to  state  that,  in 
America,  the  struggle  for  existence  Is 
"  horrible."  I  saw  the  other  day,  In  one 
of  your  magazines,  an  allusion  to  the 
tenement  houses  of  New  York,  In  which 
"the  poor"  live.  A  recent  article  in 
All  the  Year  Bound  dealt  with  the 
same  subject*  It  was  painful  to  read 
about  those  houses.  They  seemed  to  be 
at  least  as  bad  as  some  of  our  "rookeries." 
If  you  have  no  poverty,  how  come  you  to 
have  poor  1 

I  imagine  that  that  citizen  of  America, 
and  that  those  other  citizens  of  America, 
who  told  me  that  you  had  stamped  out 
poverty,  spoke  slightly  at  large.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  are  not  with 
you  so  much  as  they  are  with  us.  It  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  In  Europe, 
you  see,  we  have  had  more  time  in  which 
to  "build  up"  a  pauper  ^lass.  You  are 
but  beginnli^.  America  Is  large.  There 
still  Is  room  to  spare.  But  as  population 
increases,  as  the  centuries  roll  on.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  pauperism  shoidd  not 
become  as  pressing  a  question  with  you  as 
it  Is  with  us  1  I  am  not  aware  that^  as  a 
nation,  you  are  doing  anything  by  wav 
of  that  prevention  which,  the  proverb 
tells  lis,  is  better  than  cure.  So  forcibly 
has  this  impressed  itself  on  some  among 
you,  that  some  of  your  private  citizens  have 
endeavoured  to  do  what,  as  a  nation,  It 
would  seem  that  you  have  even  dedined  to 
attempt  Mr.  Bellamy  has  made  sugges- 
tions. I  believe  that  your  Government  has 
"  wiped  out "  the  men  who  endeavoured  to 
act  on  those  suggestions.  I  have  read  some- 
thing about  Brook  Farm,  and  the  Shakers ; 
but  about  any  national  attempt  to  give  some 
share  of  the  good  things  of  the  nation  to 
all  the  people  of  the  nation,  I  have  read 
nothing  of  that  In  a  play  of  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard's,  a  son  pauperises  his  father  in 
the  race  for  wealth.  Of  course,  that  is  only 
in  a  play.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
are  cuttbg  each  other's  throats  by  means 
of  "  comers,"  and  "  wars  of  rates,"  and 
similar  ingenious  contrivances  f  If  that  is 
so,  you  are  only  treading  the  path  which 
we,  in  Europe,  have  trod  these  hundred 

♦  See  All  thb  Year  Round,  Vol.  IX.,  Third 
Series,  No.  212,  page  57. 
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yeun  and  more.  I  fear  it  is  a  path  in  which 
we  have  led,  and  in  which  yoa  bat  follow. 

Are  we  to  be  driven  to  the  condosion 
that  while  the  scene  oontinoally  ehifti,  the 
actors  always  are  the  same  t  Is  that  one 
of  the  things  which  the  Centennial  is  to 
celebrate  t  That  the  human  nature  of  1892 
is  no  better  than  the  human  nature  of  1492) 
That  if  Columbus  were  to  come  back  again 
to-morrow,  he  would  still  have  to  struggle, 
and  to  suffer,  to  fight  to  the  death  for  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  honours  which  he  had 
doubly  and  trebly  earned  t  It  is,  perhaps, 
foolish  to  make  a  bother.  It  is  so  long 
since  the  world  was  told  that  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  And  yet 
there  are  dreamers  still !  For  the  Iffe  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Exhibition 
at  Chicago  should  not  celebrate  something 
that  was  worth  the  celebrating.  Why,  for 
instance,  it  should  not  celebrate  the  fact 
that,  at  least  on  one  portion  of  the  earti^'s 
surface,  men  had  begun  to  love  each  other, 
had  begun  to  realise  that  all  men — the 
men  of  all  nations  of  the  world — had  an 
equal  right,  not  only  to  live,  but  to  enjoy 
liie's  goM  things.^ 

You,  in  America,  who  might  liave 
chosen  the  greater  part,  appear — may  It 
only  be  appearances  l^to  have  deliberately 
chosen  the  lesser.  You  have  chosen  ttie 
part  which  we,  in  Europe^  to  our  shame, 
have  chosen  through  the  centuries.  We 
have  been  carefully  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  what  has  been  called^  I  presume  in  irony, 
"  racial  hatred."  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  you,  by  way  of  celebrating  your  fourth 
century  of  existence,  were  beginning  to  in- 
culcate that  doctrine  toa  You  deny  it  t 
Perhaps  rightly.  But,  in  that  case,  ap- 
pearances, as  we  see  them  in  Europe,  are 
sinsularly  misleading. 

Mfore  proceeding,  let  us  first  of  all 
arrive,  on  one  point,  at  a  common  under- 
standing. What  is  meant  by  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  by  the  relationship  of  one 
man  to  another  man,  by  \he  idea  of  a 
family  consisting  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world!  Your  politicians  say  that 
what  is  meant  is — ^nonsense.  The  idea 
is  a  visionary  Idea^  which  could  only 
find  a  place  in  the  brains  of  vision- 
aries and  of  fools.  Precisely.  I,  for  my 
parti  shall  not  attempt  to  supply  an 
answer  to  my  own  question,  but  I  would 
point  out  tms.    The  answer  which  your 

Kliticians  give  is  the  answer  which  has 
en  given  by  all  politicians  of  all  nations 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world — in  all  the 
"7  of  the  world,  that  is,  so  far  as  we 


have  it  That,  to  my  mind,  in  itself  is 
ominous,  and  for  this  reason.  The  greater 
part  of  the  nations  that  have  been  are — 
where  I  Well,  at  any  rate,  we  have  the 
history  of  some  of  them.  A  somewhat 
monotonous  history  it  is.  It  is  invariably 
the  history  of  a  rfae.  Equally  invariably, 
it  is  the  history  of  a  fall  One  feature  in  the 
matter  ought  to  be  completely  satisfactory. 
All  these  nations  seem  to  havd  been  on  ti^ 
right  side  in  politics — ^that  is,  if  we  can 
trust  our  politicians  of  to4ay.  You  will 
find  this  is  so,  look  where  you  choose. 
What  could  have  seemed  more  prepos- 
terous to  a  leader  in  Israel  than  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  G^ntOes,  say,  were 
brothers,  and  that  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  treat  them  as  members  of  the  same 
family!  How  a  Babyloniui  podltiGian 
would  have  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  admit- 
ting the  Israelites  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  men  of  Babylon  1  Or  come  fiurther 
down.  What  was  the  proudest  boast  of  a 
Roman  politician  1  Was  it  not  that  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  were  made  to 
yield  tribute,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
the  people  of  Rome  f 

The  fundamental  notion  which  was  at 
the  root  of  the  political  systems  of  all  the 
vanished  peoples  was  precisely  the  same 
system  which  certain  of  your  politicians 
are  endeavouring  to  institute  in  America 
to-day.  The  modem  idiom,  I  conceive, 
sarcastically,  calls  the  thing  Proteeticm. 
The  idea  is  that  one's  own  nation  re- 
quires protection  from  other  nations,  not 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of  peace. 
Certain  of  your  politicians  are  advfaing 
you  to  keep  yourselves  to  yourselves,  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  other  peoples  as 
you  possibly  can,  and  when  you  most 
have  dealings  with  them  to  levy  irlbute 
every  Ume  you  deal  So  it  would  seem 
that  in  America — that  wonderful  land,great 
in  the  strength  of  its  young  manhood, 
which,  I  verily  believe,  might,  if  it  ebose, 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world — ^is  to 
be  told  again  that  dirty,  grimy,  old-time 
story,  which  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again  since  earliest  antiquity.  Instead  of 
lading,  as,  it  would  seem,  it  so  easily 
might  do,  it  appears  that  America  has 
deliberately  preferred  to  follow  along  the 
little  paths,  in  the  little  steps,  of  Uie  little 
peoples,  whose  very  names  have  crumUed 
into  dust. 

Is  that  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Centennial  is  to  celebrate  t  In  that  ease  it 
will  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  Soman 
triumph.  Certain  of  the  Romans  imagined 
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thai  these  rejoiciogfl  were  proofs  of  na- 
tioiud  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
triumph  was  another  nail  dilyen  into  the 
nati<NMl  coffin.  Time  may  be  a  slow  under- 
taker. Bat  provide  him  with  the  mate- 
rtalsi  and  he  will  finish  his  coffins  at  last. 
When  he  bnrles  he  buries  well.  The 
nations  he  has  buried  may  be  ^'resur- 
rected" when  tlie  last  trump  sounds. 
Until  then,  neyer. 

It  would  seem  as  if  no  great  forward 
movement  is  likely  to  be  initiated  in 
Europe — none  that  Is  likely  to  be  effective. 
It  may  not  be  a  question  of  to-morrow^  or 
even  of  the  day  after,  but  it  would  seenii  at 
any  rate^  as  if  the  writing  were  coming  on 
the  waU.  The  nations  of  Europe  have, 
from  the  first,  been  self-seekers.  Each  In 
torn  has  swallowed  up  Uie  other.  It 
would  seem  but  too  likely  that  they  will 
continue  to  swallow  up  each  other  to 
the  end.  England  is  making  efforts,  of  a 
kind,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 
Imperial  Federation.  But  Imperial  Federa- 
tion seems  to  be  a  thing  which  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  Jealouinr — ^that  omnipresent, 
purblind,  green-eyed  monster — as  usual, 
stops  the  way.  But)  at  the  same  time, 
there  Is  growfaig  up  in  England,  a  strong 
feding  wat  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken  upon  policies  and  upon  govern- 
ments ;  that  the  old  ''  statecraft "  which 
set»  and  which  stQl  sets,  nation  against 
nation,  was  rotten  and  wrong.  Power  is 
passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  the  teachers  who  tausht  them 
that  it  would  be  the  part  of  insdom  to 
fence  themselves  about  with  fences,  so  that 
they  might  be  a  peculiar  people  and  apart) 
were  Inspired,  in  that  which  thev  taught, 
by  selfish  motives;  and  that  insteaa  of  being 
able  to  say,  <'  I  am  a  citizen  of  England,"  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  .to  be  able  to 
say,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the  World.  My 
eountry,  our  country,  all  men's  country,  is 
the  World.**  It  is  certain  that  some  such 
feeling  Is  beginning  to  make  itself  known 
in  all  the  nauons  of  Europe.  ]bi  France, 
In  Grermany,  In  Italy,  even  in  Russia, 
you  will  find  It,  If  you  look  for  it, 
wherever  you  may  ga  Bather  late  in  the 
day,  you  sayf  Tes.  But,  for  all  our 
sakei,  more  especially  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  we 
will  hope  that  this  may  be  a  case  of  better 
late  than  never. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  fact  of  our  common 
brotherhood  is  scarcely  to  be  established 


by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Bulers  have  always 
been  ready  enough  to  Increase  the  number 
of  their  dtizens  by  the  summary  process 
of  going  to  war.  The  result^  so  far,  has 
not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  Nor  Is  it 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  unttl  one  nation 
sees  Its  way  to  conquer  all  the  otiier 
nations,  and,  having  conquered  them,  to 
place  the  conquered  nations  on  an  equaJIty 
with  itself.  More  than  one  nation  hat 
tried  to  realise  that  Ideal.  But,  as  the 
ideal  is  still  nothine  but  an  ideal,  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  as  well  If  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  setting  their  rulers  on  one  side, 
were  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  were  to  try,  to  take  a  phrase 
from  the  cookery  books,  "  another  way." 

The  old  are  bound.  The  new  are  free. 
So  I  have  frequently  been  informed  by 
Americans,  so  I  have  frequently  read  In 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  American  publi- 
cations. Is  it  theory,  or  is  it  fact  t  Or  is 
it  merely  a  phrase,  and  nothing  more  t  Is 
the  Old  World  bound  t  And  Is  the  New 
World  free!  There  seems  to  be  a  not  un- 
common Impression  in  the  Old  World  that 
if  the  New  World  is  free,  it  is  fast  being 
led  into  bondage — ^that  Ajnerica  is  being 
led  by  the  nose  to  the  grindstone.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  haa  afaready  been 
some  grinding;  and,  what  Is  worse.  It 
would  seem  that  there  Is  likelv  to  be  much 
more.  It  would  appear  as  if  America  were 
in  bondage  to  the  politicians.  Politicians 
have  been  our  ten  plagues.  It  seems  likely 
that  they  may  be  your  twenty.  Ours  have 
lashed  us  with  whips.  Give  yours  time, 
and  It  would  seem  that  they  bid  fair  to 
lash  you  with  scorpions. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
If  the  Centennial  were  beine  run  by  the 
people  of  America,  it  would  celebrate  some- 
thbgworth  the  celebrating.  We  doubt  if  it 
is.  We,  being  stupid,  knorant  Europeans, 
do  not  understand  by  whom  It  is  being  run. 
We  only  wonder.  We  are  told,  vou  see, 
so  many  things.  What  are  we  to  believe  f 
We  are  told,  for  Instance,  that  It  is  a 
Chicago  Exposition ;  a  local,  not  a  national 
affair;  that  it  will  be  run  by  Chicago 
for  Chicago;  that  oiilv  certain  interests 
will  be  represented;  tnat  America,  as  a 
nation,  will  stop  away.  I  was  present, 
lately,  in  a  company  of  persons,  where  I 
heard  one  of  your  citizens,  who,  only  a  few 
days  before,  had  left  your  shores,  publicly 
state  that  the  whole  affair  was  <*  bimkum." 
Your  citizen  went  on  to  declare  that,  at 
best,  it  would  be  a  monster  Bamum's 
show ;  that  its  chief  purpose  would  be  to 
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adyerUse  Chicago;    that  the  inhabitants 
of    Chieago    lived    and    died    for   the 
«  almighty  dollar ; "  that  they  wonld  take 
uncommonly  good  care  that  those  who 
came   for  woo],    whether    foreigners   or 
fellow-ooontrymeni  should  go  away  shorn ; 
that  they  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of 
giving  anything,  even  instruction;  and  that 
all  they  meant  was  to  take.    This  gentle- 
man went  on  like  that,  in  my  hearing,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.   For  all  that  I  know, 
he  went  on  like  that.  In  other  people's 
hearing,  for  the  rest  of  the  night    Oddly 
enough,  tiie   following  day  I  was  at  an 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    Behind 
me,  at  one  period  of  my  visit,  were  seated 
some  American  tourists.    They  spoke  so 
loudly  that  I  could  not  help  hearing  what 
they  said.  They  said  some  most  unpleasant 
things  about  tlie  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition.    And  I  have  seen 
some  disagreeable  observations   in  your 
own  publications.    What  was,  what  is,  one 
to  think  t    We  are  on  this  side ;  we  are 
not  upon  the  scena    We  have  not,  some 
of  us,  favourable  opportunities  of^  even 
distant  observation.    One  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Centennial  is  to  celebrate  1 
One  trusts  that  one  may  be  forgiven  for 
saying  that  if  it  is  only  going  to  be  another 
big  baziar,  no  matter  on  how  big  a  scale^ 
one   scarcely   nnderatands    what    reason 
there  Is  for  making  any  world-wide  stir 
about  the   matter.     If  visitors   are    to 
contbiue   to   be  insulted   in  your  ports 
and  fleeced  because  they  dare  to  bring  with 
them  a  few  tributes  of  affection  for  Ameri- 
can friends,  one  may  be  excused  for  doubt- 
ing if  the  thing  will  be  worth  while  coming 
to  see.    Here  is  a  suggestion.    Would  it 
not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  greatest 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  during  the 
period  tiie  Centennial  is  to  be  open,  to 
extend  to  visitors  a  free  and  a  hearty 
welcome  in  all  your  ports;  to  cease,  for 
a  while,  to  even  attempt  to  tax  them  for 
venturbg  to  set  foot  upon  your  shores,  in 
proof  of  friendship;  to  receive  them  as 
brothers,  not  as   brigands  1    Would  the 
thing  be  an  entire  impossibility  t    Would 
the  ruin  worked  on  you  be  so  great )  Then 
in  what  a  parlous  state  you,  after  all,  must 
be.    Is  that  what  the  Centennial  is  to 
celebrate  t    If  the  thing  were  done,  on  that 
sceount,  if  on  no  other,  the  year  of  the 
Centennial  would  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone  in   history.      What  a  rush  there 
would  be  of  visitors  when  the  news  that  a 
hospitable  welcome  would  be  extended  to 
all    bond  fide  travellers    became  noised 


abroad !  But  perhaps,  as  your  fellow-eitlien 
suggested,  the  promoters  of  the  Exposition 
only  deslra  visitors  whom  they  can  fleeoe. 

That  is  the  only  kind  of  visitors  we  in 
Earope  have  desired  at  our  Exposlttoni. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  on  this  dde,  the 
very  name  of  Eiposition  has  begun  to  atbik 
in  men's  nostrils.  In  theory  it  was  to 
mean  so  fine  a  thing.  In  practice  it  has 
meant  so  meui  a  thmg. 

When  one  of  these  dreamers  to  whom  I 

have  referred  sits  down,  and  thinks  of  his 

dreams,   and   then  of  the  reality,  Is  It 

strange   that   he    should   sosjrcely  know 

whether  to  laugh  or  cry  t    I  eth  them 

dreamers.    I  suppose  because   men   eall 

those  dreamers  who  fix  their  eyes  opon 

things  which  might  be,  but  which  are  not 

yet.  That  they  might  be  seems  to  me  to  be 

quite  clear.    It  seems  to  me  that  they 

always  might  have  been;  but  ti^t  now 

they  might  be  more  tlum  ever.    To.u  have 

told  us,  you,  people  of  America,  yon,  our 

brothers  In  America — I  can  give  you  the 

chapter  and  the  verse ! — that  they  should 

be ;  that  you  would  give  us  them.    It  is 

the  head-line  of  the  charter  of  your  eon- 

stitution  that  all  men  are  bom  equal   Not 

the  men  of  one  nation,  but  all  men,  the 

men  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Thoae 

words  are  the  reason  of  your  existence, 

your  justification  of  faith,  the  comer  stone 

of  your  foundation.    Do  none  of  you  ever 

ask  yourselves  if  the  building  has  not  been 

growing  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular 

since  that  first  stone  was  laidt  Yon  see,  we 

in  Earope  started  anyhow.  Oue  can  scarcely 

say  how  we  started.    Perhaps  It  would  not 

be  incorrect  to  say  that  we  started  in  a 

muddle,  and  that  we  have  continued  in 

a   muddle,   as   regards    first    princdplea, 

ever  since.    Bat  there    was  no  mndcUo 

about  your  start    There  was  neyer  any 

doubt  about  your  first  principles.    Toa 

had  your  principles,  from  the  &rst,  all  cut 

and  dried.    And  to  us  it  seems  that  your 

principles  were  the  true  principles  Uiea, 

that  they  are  the  true  principles  now.  One 

wonders  what,  as  a  nation,  you  think  of 

them  in  your  heart  of  hearts;  what  yoa 

think  of  the  principles  set  forth  La  your 

own  Declaration  of  Independence.    Wliat 

a  Centennial  your  Centennial  n^ht  hava 

been,  if  its  purpose  had  been  to  celebrate, 

in  the  presence  of  the  world,  the  fact  that 

you  had  proved,  in  theory  and  in  practice^ 

in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter,  the  truth  of 

your  own  principles  1  One  may  well  doubly 

however,  if  that  Is  one  of  the  things  wUth 

the  Centennial  is  to  celebrate. 
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A%  you    are    aware,  there  are    many 
Americans    who  vbit  Earope.    We  are 
glad  that  it  is  so.  All  oyer  Earope  no  man 
receives  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  an 
American.    Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
England.    There  are  oloads  of  witnesses  to 
testify.    From  Americans  of  both  sexesi  of 
all  ages,  of  all  stationsi  who  know  both 
sides  wdl,  one  hears  something  like  this : 
"After  all,  the  Old  World  is  pretty  nearly  as 
good  a  place  to  live  in  as  the  New."    One 
hardly  Knows  what  to  make  of  snch  an 
admission.    Of  coarse,  it  is  not  onpleasant, 
from  tihe  Old  World  point  of  view ;  bat 
for  yoat    Yon  may  have  to  reflect  for  a 
few  moments  before  yoa  will  be  able  to 
perceive  even  a  tithe  of  all  that  sach  an 
admission  conveys.     One  woald   merely 
observe,  as  an  aJd  to  reflection,  that  tiie 
Old  World  is  very  mach  the  same  Old 
World  that  it  has  always  been,  and  that 
the  New   World — was   to    be    so    new. 
Probably   yoar    forefathers    woold    have 
indignantlv  denied  that,  when  a  centary 
had  passed,  their  descendants  woald  only 
be  attempting  to  adapt  their  steps  to  the 
old,  old.  paths,  too  often  the  dishonoared 
pattis,  wluch  we  have  trod.    They  woold 
scarcely  have  credited   that  one  of  ^e 
things  wliich  the  Centennial  was  to  cele- 
brate  woald   merely  be  the  disUncUon 
which   exists  between    tweedledam    and 
tweedledee. 


MARTIAL  MUSIC. 


It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  regiment 
deprived  of  its  band  woald  lose  mach  of 
that  attractiveness  in  the  pablic  estimation 
wliich  mosic  confers  in  a  degree  hardly 
less  than  the  scarlet  coat  itseU.  Outside 
military  circles,  however,  very  little  is 
known  aboat  the  bands  of  the  British 
army  or  of  their  history.  Still  less  can  be 
gathered  concerning  the  airs  which  have 
become  associated  inth  different  regiments 
by  tradition.  Yet  wo  know  the  feeline 
inspired  by  the  stirring  strains  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  song,  "The  British  Grenadiers," 
or  by  the  bagpipes  when  they  bring  back 
to  the  ears  of  tiie  Highlander  '<  the  stirring 
memory  of  a  thoasand  years."  The  glad 
tidings  of  the  coming  relief  of  Lucknow  is 
said  to  have  been  first  made  known  to  her 
fellow-prisoners  by  a  Highland  girl  who 
had  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  "The 
Campbells  are  Coming  "  in  the  far  distance. 
Other  associations  are  connected  with  the 
old  Irish  melody,  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Bjbind 


Me,"  which  Is  played  when  a  regiment  is 
qaitting  its  qnarters  or  going  to  a  new 
station. 

From   the    earliest   times   the   sound 
of  music  has  inspired  the  warrior  in  the 
fight,  Uie  war  song  of  the  bands  gradually 
givii^g  place  to  the  "sonorous  metal  blow- 
ing martial  sounds.''    The  horn  and  its 
viffieties  did  duty  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
while  the  trampet,  the  f raitf  ul  parent  of 
so  many  other  wind  instraments,  has  been 
well  baown  from  the  earliest  period  of 
human  history.  An  example  of  the  straight 
trumpet  occurs  on  the  monumental  brass 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington,  dating  from 
about  the  year  1290,  erected  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  Cambridgeshire  village  of 
that  name.    Comage  tenure  was  once  a 
familiar  way  of  holding  land,  particularly 
on  the  Scottish  borders,  the  condition  being 
that  Uie  tenant  should  blow  a  horn  in  case 
of  danger  from  invasion.    The  Barony  of 
Bnrgh-on-the-Sands   in    Cumberland  was 
anciently  so  held.    Froissart  tells  us  that 
ttie  Scots,  with  a  view  to  frkhten  the 
soldiers  of  Edward    the   Third,    "made 
marvellous  great  fires,  and  about  midnight 
such  a  blasting  and  noise  with  their  horns 
that  it  seemcNl  as  if  all  the  great  devils 
from  hell  had  been  come  there  ;  and  again 
the  same  chronicler,  in  1338,  records  now 
the  bass,  the  treble,  and  the  tenor  com- 
mingled their  horrors  to  intimidate  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  army.    It  was 
by  means  of  the  shrill  trump  that  orders 
to  the  army  were  usually  conveyed. 

More  important  still  in  its  effect  on  hosts 
of  men.  Is  the  sound  of  the  spirit-stirring 
drum.  Probably  an  eastern  Idea  intro- 
duced bv  the  Crusaders  Into  Earope,  it  is 
frequency  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  Crusade.  When  Eiward  the 
Third  and  his  Q  leen  made  their  triumphal 
entry  Into  CaUis  in  1347,  "tambours,^'  or 
drums,  were  among  the  instruments  which 
were  played  in  their  honour.  Another  of 
these  was  called  a  "nacaire,"  or  kettle- 
drum, taken  together  with  its  name  from 
the  Arabs.  The  poet  Cliaucer  also  men- 
tions this  instroment  in  his  description  of 
the  tournament  in  the  "  Knight's  Tale  " : 

Pipes,  trompes,  nakeres.  and  clarionneB, 
That  in  the  hataille  blowen  blody  sounes. 

The  King  generally  kept  a  troupe  of 
these  bandsmen  or  minstrels  in  his  employ, 
and  we  read  that  Edward  the  Second  on 
one  occasion  gave  a  sum  of  sixty  shillings 
to  Boger  the  Trumpeter,  Janino  the 
Nakerer,  and  others,  lor  their  performances. 
Another  minstrel  was  called  the  "  Cheve- 
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letter/'  or  plaver  on  the  baffpipe.  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  had  a  band  whieh  dic- 
cooraed  sweet  mnaic  doting  hia  expedition 
to  Harflenr,  each  member  being  recom- 
pensed for  his  services  with  the  snm  of 
twelve  pence  per  diem.  When  tiie  citizens 
of  London  were  mnstered  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighthi  we 
hear  that  *' before  every  standard  was 
appointed  one  dromslade  at  the  least" 
Each  company  of  one  hundred  men  at 
this  time  possessed  a  couple  of  dmmmers. 
Eettle-dmms  as  nsed  by  cavalry  appear  to 
have  been  a  comparative  novelty  in  1685, 
when  Sir  James  Tomer  wrote.  "There 
is  another  martial  instroment,"  he  tells  us, 
"used  with  cavalry,  which  they  call  the 
kettle-drom ;  there  be  two  of  them  which 
hang  before  the  drommer's  saddlOi  on  both 
of  which  he  beats." 

The  dignitary  known  as  drom-major 
was  not  gens^y  recognised  in  the 
English  army  till  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  ttie  Fint.  Corporal  ponish- 
ment  up  to  the  time  of  William  the 
Third  was  executed  by  the  provost- 
marshal  and  his  deputies,  but  afterwards 
the  drummer  was  entrusted  with  the  task. 
Among  the  records  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  is  an  order  that  "  the  drum-major 
be  answerable  that  no  cat  has  more  than 
nine  tails."  In  1661  a  drum-major  of  the 
Parliamentary  Army  received  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  pay  per  diem. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  we  owe  the 
fife,  "  ear-pierciog,"  as  Shakespeare  calls 
it,  to  the  Swiss,  and  Sir  James  Turner, 
who  busied  himself  in  writing  on  mili- 
tary matters,  names  it  the  "Allomaine 
whistle."  In  France  it  was  employed 
at  least  as  early  as  1534,  in  which  year 
it  was  ordered  by  Francis  the  First  that 
each  band  of  one  thousand  men  was  to 
have  four  drums  and  two  fifes.  In  our 
own  country,  in  1540,  we  find  "drommes 
and  ffjfies"  included  In  the  muster  of 
London  citizens.  Shakespeare  refers  to 
the  musician,  not  the  instrument,  when  he 
speaks  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  of 
"the  vile  squealiog  of  the  wry-necked 
fife."  An  old  writer  observes,  indeed,  that 
"a  fyfe  is  a  wry*neckt  musician,  for  he 
always  looks  away  from  his  instrument." 
The  chronicler  Stowe  informs  us  that  the 
Selected  Companies  of  the  City  of  London 
in  1586  were  to  be  provided  with  "  armour, 
ensigns,  drums,  fifes,  and  other  furniture 
for  the  warres.''  Markham,  the  author  of 
"  The  Souldiet's  Accidence,"  writing  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  lays  down  that 


"  the  phipher  (if  there  be  more  than  one), 
the  eldest  shall  march  with  the  eldest 
drume."  The  spelling  of  the  word  "  fife," 
as  will  be  observed,  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  writers,  of  old, 
and  was  written  with  a  "p"  or  an  ''f " 
according  to  individual  preferences.  The 
same  author  in  another  work  entitled 
"  Five  Decades  of  War,"  quaintly  remarks 
that  "  the  Phiph  is  onely  an  instrument  of 
pleasure.  ...  It  is  to  the  voice  dl  tiie 
drum  the  soldier  should  wholly  attend,  and 
not  to  the  air  of  the  whistie,  for  the  one 
(which  is  the  drumme)  speaks  plainly  and 
distinctly,  the  other  speaks  loud  and  shrill, 
but  curiously  and  confusedly."  Hb#  the 
fife  speaks  "  curiously  "  Markham  does  not 
vouchsafe  to  explain,  but  concludes,  "yet 
it  is  most  necessary  that  the  Drume  and 
Phiph  bee  men  of  venerable  and  praise- 
worthie  qualities,  and  of  comely  and  well- 
shaped  proportions,  and  indeed  with  all 
those  especial  vertues  which  should  adome 
a  perfect  soldier";  thoush  it  might  be 
thought  that  a  taste  and  ear  for  music 
would  be  worth  a  good  many  "  venerable 
qualities  "  bi  a  bancuman. 

About  the  reign  of  James  the  Second 
the  fife  lost  its  popularity  for  a  time.  Sir 
James  Turner  observing,  "with  us  any 
Captain  may  keep  a  piper  in  his  company 
and  maintain  him,  too,  for  no  pay  Is 
allowed  him — perhaps  just  as  much  as  he 
deserveth."  Fifes  were  restored  to  the  army 
about  1745  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  regiment  which  was  the  first  to  use 
them  on  thebr  reintroduction  being  the 
Boyal  Artillery.  The  then  Colonel,  it 
appears,  had  brought  a  certain  Hanoverian 
fifer  named  John  Ulrich  over  from  Han- 
over, when  the  allied  army  separated,  who 
was  the  means  of  instructing  the  young 
idea  in  the  art  of  playing  that  Instrnmenk 

About  the  year  1768  the  beats  and  dUls 
of  the  drum,  then  used  in  the  service, 
were  put  into  a  permanent  shape.  The 
tattoo,  or  beat  of  the  drum,  calling  soldiers 
to  their  quarters  at  night,  was  once  called 
"  tap-too,"  from  the  Dutch  word  signifying 
"no  more  drink  to  be  tapped  or  sold." 
Fifers  do  not  appear  in  the  pay-list  of  the 
Coldstream  Ouiffds  till  1797,  irilien  two  of 
ttiese  musicians  are  charged  in  the  company 
of  Orenadiers.  After  the  Bestoration  the 
hautboy,  or  oboe,  appears  among  the  other 
instruments  of  the  band.  A  warrant  of 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  was  issued 
in  1678  for  payment  of  the  State  dothbg 
of  the  hautboys  and  four  drummers.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  following  century. 
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baatlxqrB  were  introdaced  into  the  different 
regiments  of  Foot  Gaards.  The  pay  of  the 
soldiers  who  served  at  St.  Qaintin's  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  ¥ra8  not  so  onlike  that  of 
the  pMent  day.  The  private  soldier 
reoeived  eightpence;  a  drammer  or  fifer 
one  shilling;  and  a  tmmpeter  one-and- 
sizpence  a  day.  Probably  the  first  regi- 
mental band,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was 
that  established  in  1787  by  the  ArtiUery, 
the  bandmaster  of  wbieh  receiyed  four 
shillings  a  day,  and  the  eight  privates 
employed  as^  musicians  were  borne  on  the 
strength  <^  the  companies  at  Woolwich. 
As  to  the  oomposition  of  a  Militia  band  a 
few  years  later  on,  we  have  fall  information 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  an  inn- 
keeper of  Lavenham,  In  Suffolk;  who  says : 
''We  have  had  fonr  companies  of  the 
West  Middlesex  Ifilitia  quartered  upon  us 
for  three  days,  consisting  of  three  officers 
and  forty-nine  men,  who  had  the  best  band 
I  ever  heard.  'Tis  worth  mentioning  to 
those  who  are  lovers  of  superior  music. 
It  consisted  of  five  clarionets,  two  French 
horns,  one  bugle  horn,  one  trumpet,  two 
bassoons,  one  bass  drum,  two  triangles — the 
latter  played  by  boys  about  nine  years 
old — two  tambourines — ^the  performers 
mulattos — and  the  clashpans  by  a  real 
blackamoor,  a  very  active  man,  who  walked 
between  the  two  mulattos,  which  had  a 
very  grand  appearance  indeed." 

la  military  music  the  march  occupies  a 
prominent  position,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  stimulaie  courage, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  orderly  advance  of 
troops,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  use  of  the  march 
seems  to  have  originated  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  was  no  doubt  an  adaptation 
of  the  (German  Yolkslied,  or  patriotic  song. 
One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a  rhjrthmical 
march  is  the  Welsh  war  strain,  "The 
March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,"  which  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  during  the 
siege  of  Harlech  Oastle  in  1468.  In 
En^gland  the  military  march  was  of  some- 
what later  developement.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
In  his  ''History  of  Music,"  teU  us  that  its 
characteristic  was  dignity  and  gravity,  in 
which  respect  it  differed  greatly  from  that 
of  the  French,  which  was  brisk  and  alert 

Some  r^ments  have  certain  airs 
which  traditionally  appertain  to  them,  as, 
for  instance,  the  qui<»:-Btep  march  used  by 
the  first  battalion  of  md  Boyal  Seoti^ 
called  "Dumbarton's  Drums."  Its  origin 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  jear  1655, 
when  Lord  George  Douglas — afterwards 


Earl  of  Dumbarton  —  was  Colonel  of 
the  regiment  which  was  then  serving 
under  tiie  French  King  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. It  was  recalled,  however,  to 
England  about  1675  by  Charles  the 
Second,  and  embodied  in  the  British 
army.  The  march  of  the  Bifie  Brigade, 
"  I'm  Ninety-five,"  owes  its  origin  to  the 
regiment  beug  the  Ninety-fifth  before  being 
renamed  the  Kifle  Brigade.  The  march  of 
the  Thirty-second  Foot,  or  Dake  of  Corn- 
wall's Light  Infantry,  is  called  "  One  and 
All,"  wmoh  is  also  the  motto  of  the 
regiment  The  air  seems  to  have  been 
composed  by  a  lady  residing  at  Bodmin, 
and  was  adopted  as  a  military  march  in 
1811,  when  the  Boyal  Cornwall  Militia 
volunteered  "to  a  man"  for  service  in 
IreUnd.  The  Cheshire  Begiment  treasures 
the  air  "  Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie," 
in  memory  of  a  whilom  eommander,  (^ 
Charles  Napier.  One  regiment,  curtoudy 
enough — ^the  Prince  of  Wales's  Own — 
possesses  a  march  with  the  revolutionary 
tide  of  "  9<^  ^^"  '^^^  famous  song,  oom- 
posed  for  the  F6te  de  la  F6d6ration  in 
1789  to  the  tune  of  "  Le  Carillon  National," 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Colonel  of 
this  regiment  durbig  acampaign  in  Flanders 
in  1793,  and  had  such  an  effect  in  stimu- 
latbg  the  ardour  of  the  young  soldiers 
that  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  French 
across  the  Scheldt  It  is  Mid  that  the 
French  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  used  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  American  Bevolution,  "Ahl  ah!  9a 
ira,  9a  ira." 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  British 
army  band  falls  partiy  upon  the  country, 
psjrtiy  on  the  officers  of  the  various  regi- 
ments. The  Government  contributes 
eighty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  band 
fund  of  each  regiment,  while  officers  above 
the  rank  of  sub^tern,  in  addition  to  a  fixed 
sum  on  appointment  and  promotion,  each 
contribute  twelve  days'  pay  per  annum  to 
the  same  object  Every  band  has  to  find 
its  own  reed  and  brass  instruments,  the 
Government  allowing  only  bugles,  drums, 
and  fifes  for  the  infantry,  and  bugles  and 
trumpets  for  the  cavsJry  and  artillery. 
Bagpipes  are  provided  for  the  various 
Highland  regiments.  The  number  of 
drummers  and  fifers  or  buglers  attached 
to  infantry  regiments  is  about  sixteen,  and 
these  are  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant- 
drummer,  formerly  the  drum-major. 
Cavalry  regiments  have  eight  trumpeters 
under  the  direction  of  a  sergeant-trum- 
peter, formerly  trumpet-major.     In  the 
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same  way  a  sergeant-piper  is  placed  over 
the  five  pipers  of  a  Highland  regiment. 
About  twenty  additional  men,  one  corporal, 
one  sergeant,  and  a  bandmaster,  are 
allowed  to  give  their  services  to  the  band 
by  the  Goyemment.  It  is  not  customary 
for  the  full  band  to  go  on  active  service, 
and  in  the  case  of  short  expeditions  and 
little  wars  the  drums  and  fifes  with  tha 
buglers  alone  accompany  the  regiment. 
In  cases  where  the  campaign  is  l&dy  to 
be  prolonged,  or  where  the  regiment  is 
going  on  long  service,  the  members  of  the 
band  go  with  it  and  assist  in  ambdance 
duty.  A  bandsman's  pay  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  private,  amounting  to  about 
eightpence  per  diem  when  the  various 
deductions  have  been  taken  into  account. 
Eneller  Hall — the  home  of  the  famous 
painter  —  near  Hounslow,  is  now  the 
training  school  for  those  aspiring  to  be 
bandmasters,  and  promising  yon&s  also 
from  the  bands  of  different  regiments  there 
receive  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  instrumental  music.  Boys  for  the  band 
are  recruited  from  the  Duke  of  York's 
school,  the  Hibernian  School,  Dublin,  and 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
and  are  often  the  sons  of  soldiers  in  the 
regiment.  Among  the  bast  bands  are 
those  of  the  Soyal  Engineers,  the  EoyiJ 
Artillery,  and  the  Boyal  Marines,  and 
more  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
Guards.  These  bands  are  all  allowed 
more  men  than  the  line  regiments,  and 
the  bandsmen  of  the  Guards  have  various 
privileges,  such  as  that  of  individually 
accepting  private  engagements  in  plain 
clothes  when  o£f  duty.  The  ordinary 
engsgements  of  these  bands  for  various 
functions  and  ceremonies  is  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue,  and,  especially  in 
London,  the  position  of  a  bandsman  is 
a  very  enviable  one.  The  music,  which 
had  formerly  to  be  scored  and  arranged 
by  the  bandmaster  of  the  regiment,  has 
now  been  for  many  years  adapted  to  thb 
use  of  bands  by  viurious  musical  journals, 
the  earliest  of  which  was  published  by 
Boosey  in  the  year  1816,  and  the  favourite 
march  or  waltz  of  the  day  is  at  present 
never  long  in  appearing  in  the  programme 
of  military  music. 


A  CASTLE  OF  THE  ARDENNES. 


I  HAD  surfeited  on  batUefirlds,  and 
mementoes  of  battlefields  and  a  dead 
monarchy,  and  resolved  to  get  from  Sedan 


into  the  country  with  as  much  ezpedition 
as  possible. 

At  the  dinner-table  of  the  "Hdtel  de 
France,"  in  Sedan,  were  five  rubicund 
commercial  travellers,  all  of  whom  aitiused 
me  by  drinking  tar-water,  ^*  pour  la  poitrine, 
monsieur."  Taey  were  entertaining  gentle- 
men, but  looked  as  little  likely  as  you  can 
imagine  to  be  suffering  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  chest  affection.  However, 
they  drank  their  nauseous  fluid,  which  I, 
too,  tasted  and  grimaced  over,  and  were 
civQ  enough  to  make  my  business  theirs. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  one  of  them,  a  small 
man  with  a  large  wart  on  his  nose — ^which 
looked  as  if  it  had  known  something  much 
more  alcoholic  tlian  tar-water — "if  you  have 
not  visited  Bouillon,  I  desire  you  not  to 
delay  to  do  so." 

<<  Especially  as,"  proceeded  another, 
**  there  is  a  diligence  which  will  take  you 
there  in  less  than  two  hours." 

"Two  hours,  my  friend!"  ejaculated 
a  third  bagman  derisively.  "It  is  but 
seventeen  kilometres — how  can  it  require 
two  hours  1 " 

'<  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "you  ascsend, 
and  then  descend,  and  because,  further,  the 
carriage  takes  the  mails,  which  necessitates 
a  stop  at  La  Ghapelle,  which  again  necessi- 
tates a  course  of  '  chopesi' " 

"  Chopes  1 "  I  enquired. 

"They  call  them  'chopes'  hereabouts, 
monsieur.  It  is,  in  plain  words,  a  glass 
of  beer.  But  the  beer  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended.^ 

"By  no  meaifs.  If  monsieur  will  be 
advised  by  us,  who  are  travellers  of  ex- 
perience in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  he  will 
drink  nothing  but " 

"Tar- water,  I  supposed'  I  observed,  with 
a  smile  of  contempt  for  the  liquor  in  the 
stone  jars. 

"Exactly,  monsieur." 

Tae  waiter  at  this  moment  appeared 
with  a  new  disli,  and  the  information  that 
if  the  Englishman  meant  to  catch  the 
afternoon  diligence  for  Bouillon,  he  would 
have  to  be  "diablement  vite."  They 
were  a  homely  little  -community  in  the 
"  Hdtel  de  France  " ;  and  when  one  or  other 
of  the  bagmen  had  aught  of  fault  to  find 
with  the  dish  before  him,  he  was  wont  to 
call  the  waiter  and  expostulate  with  him  by 
pulling  his  ear  with  considerable  force. 
There  was  no  malice  or  downright  ill- 
feeling  in  such  treatment,  for  the  waiter 
grinned  while  he  squealed,  and  the  merri- 
ment on  the  faces  of  the  other  tar-water 
drinkers  proclaimed  that  it  was  done  in  fun. 
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I  speedOy  deoided  that  it  waa  better  not 
to  miaa  the  diligence  than  to  miss  the 
English  beefsteak  which  was  on  the  mena 
to  foUow.  English  beefsteak  is  excellent 
in  England;  elMwhere  it  is  a  mere  travesty 
of  the  thing.  And  so,  hastily  apologising 
to  my  ffood  -  homonred  comrades,  and 
acknowledging  their  kindly  wishes  for  my 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  I  returned  to  my 
bedroom,  snatched  at  my  small  knapsacK, 
and  haying  paid  my  bill,  harried  throogh 
the  streets  to  the  starting-place. 

Here  disappointment  met  me. 

"Monsienr,"  said  the  obliging  lady  of 
the  place,  <'it  is  horribly  TezaUoas  for  yon; 
bat  It  has  gone  these  e^^hteen  minates." 

It  was  yezatioos,  thoaeh  scarcely 
'*  horriblement "  sa  My  decision  was 
made  in  a  moment  I  had  pat  my  hand 
to  the  ploogh,  and  I  woald  not  tarn  back. 
What,  after  all,  are  seventeen  kOometres, 
on  a  road  of  the  &st  class,  throagh  scenery 
that  coald  hardly  help  being  agreeable — 
since  the  roate  lay  in  the  Ardennes— on  a 
gay  afternoon  of  September,  and  with 
no  other  encambrance  than  a  knapsack 
weighing  five  or  six  poands  all  told  I 

Therefore,  withoat  more  ado,  I  plodded 
throagh  the  dasty  streets  of  this  famoas 
town,  past  its  disestablished  bat  fetill  very 
massive  fortifications,  past  its  troops  of 
soldiers  boand  for  exercise  in  the  great 
meadows  of  the  Mease,  which  have  already 
seen  not  a  littie  saffering  and  blooddiea, 
throagh  its  rather  tedioas  sabarb  of  white 
hoases,  and  so  into  the  coantry. 

The  san  was  hotter  than  I  woald  have 
wished  it  to  be ;  bat  for  all  that  I  did  not 
envy  thebi^lpBienof  the  *'Hdtel  de  France" 
their  jovial  ease  over  their  tar-water  and 
dessert. 

For  an  hoar  I  was  in  historic  territory. 
On  this  side  Sedan  is  fringed  with  fair 
hills,  having  dimpled  hoUows  between 
theuL  In  the  hollows  are  considerable 
villages,  with  some  pretension  to  be  called 
towns.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  care- 
fally  caltivated.  The  people  rear  cabbages, 
kidney  beans,  onions,  and  potatoes,  as  well 
as  mach  graia  And  here  and  there,  amid 
these  signs  of  more  recc^nisable  thrift  and 
industry,  are  shrewd  and  precise  parallelo- 
grams of  pine-trees,  which  look  ancom- 
monly  well  agsdnst  the  blae  sky,  and  help 
to  keep  the  air  both  sweet  and  salatary. 

It  was  jast  among  these  hills  between 
Daigny,  Givonne,  and  the  other  villages 
that  the  heat  of  the  battle  between  the 
French  and  the  Germans  in  1870  was 
most    felt.     The    Germans,    thanks    to 


Moltke's  geniaf,  by  saccessive  movements 
always  oat-mat  osavred  the  French,  and 
gradaally  drove  them  from  one  valley  and 
hill  to  another  antQ  they  had  nothbg  for 
it  but  to  retfare  into  the  heart  of  the  to?m 
itselt  The  loss  in  killed  and  woanded  was 
heavy  here. 

In  some  respects  this  coantry  recalls 
Waterloo.  It  is  not,  of  coarse,  anything 
like  as  level,  thoagh  there  is  dip  enoagh 
between  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Planchendit  to 
excase  the  great  battiefield  of  the  centary 
from  the  adjective  *'  flat.''  Bat  here  as  at 
Waterloo  the  cultivation  is  very  close; 
and  here  as  there  the  few  trees  that  appear 
are  enoagh  to  give  only  temporary  cover 
to  the  bands  of  skirmishers  who  were 
fortanate  enoagh  k>  gain  possession  of  one 
or  other  of  the  littie  copses. 

Daigny  is  the  first  village  passed.  It 
did  not  delay  me  at  all.  It  has  a  look  of 
newness  that  checks  expectation.  Besides, 
it  was  extremely  fall  of  dast.  A  high 
wind  had  me  in  the  back  from  Sedan,  and 
I  moved  for  moments  at  a  time  like  a 
traveUer  in  a  sand  storm  in  the  dreadf  al 
Persian  desert 

After  Daigny  comes  Givonne — ^scarcely 
more  inviting  than  its  predecessor.  It 
boasts  a  charch,  however,  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  with  a  fair  carved  palpit^  a  con- 
cave, dmgy  white  vaalting  to  its  aisle,  and 
a  blae-starred  dome  to  its  choir.  The 
Givonne  washerwomen  were  hard  at  work 
washing  in  the  meagre  brook  which  rans 
throagh  the  village.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  and  the  sapply  of  water  was  so  trivial, 
that  the  air  was  strongly  odoroas  of  soap- 
sads,  even  when  I  left  them  considerably 
behbid  me  j  bat  that,  of  coarse,  was  mainly 
dae  to  the  wind,  which  insisted  on  breath- 
ing the  sweet  aroma  into  mv  nostrils  when 
I  had  almost  forgotten  Givonne  and  its 
incidents. 

A  little  longer  and  I  coald  brace  myself 
for  the  pare  andilated  coantry.  For  as  I 
continued  to  rise  with  the  road  the 
horizon  appeared  as  a  long  line  of  forest, 
into  whidi  anon  the  thoroughfare  gra- 
ciously plunged. 

Here,  methought,  I  should  get  relief  from 
the  sun,  which  was  quite  inordinately 
warm.  But  it  was  an  illusive  hope*  The 
forest  trees  of  the  Ardennes  do  not  pre- 
tend to  cast  much  shadow  unless  you 
plunge  bodily  into  the  cool  recesses  about 
their  bases.  And  such  conduct  seemed 
prohibited  by  the  various  notice-boards 
which  hinted  modbstiy  at  the  wealth 
game  in  these  desirable  coverts. 
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The  village  of  La  Chapelle  appeared  aa 
the  half-way  reatiDg-plaee  between  France 
and  Belgium.  It  is  a  atraggling,  ont- 
of-the-way  little  neat,  only  saved  from 
harassing  dtdness  by  the  nniforms  of  the 
castoms  officers.  These  sentlemeni  except 
when  a  cart  or  a  suspdoos  pedestrian 
passes  through  La  Chapelle,  have  little 
to  do  but  pay  compliments  to  the  loose- 
waisted  ana  thick-ankled  village  damsels 
who  cross  and  recross  the  broad  thorough- 
fare, for  no  particular  purpose,  save  to 
entrap  such  compliments  as  are  to  be  had 

I  rested  at  the  inn  of  La  Ohapelle, 
and  called  for  a  "chope."  It  was  ridicu- 
lously inexpensive,  and  not  very  good 
beer.  But  I  enjoved  the  brief  halt^  with 
the  chope  and  a  cbarette,  while  I  watched 
the  mild  life' of  the  village  unfold  itself 
to  me  from  the  inn  porch  and  replied  to 
the  remarks  of  my  landlord,  wno  was 
interested  in  the  vintages  farther  south. 

*'La  Ohapelle,"  I  observed  at  length, 
when  I  caught  myself  yawning  for  the 
third  time,  <*is  not  very  gay." 

"It  is  a  grave,  monsieur,  a  perfect 
grave,"  was  the  warm  reply. 

As  the  inn  porch  already — after  the 
ardent  heat  of  the  white  road — heoBox  to 
feel  something  like  a  grave,  I  paU  my 
reckoning,  tlumked  the  good  man  for  his 
courteous  hope  that  he  ought  see  me  again, 
and  went  on. 

The  "  douane  "  did  not  so  much  as  bid 
me  pause.  We  saluted,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  was  alone  in  the  sweet  forest  solitudes,  a 
contented  man. 

This  part  of  the  Ardennes  does  not 
claim  to  be  sensationally  beautiful  But 
it  is  as  pretty  as  it  need  be  to  induce  that 
tranquil  peace  of  mind  which  even  the 
Swiss  mountains  often  fail  to  hegbi. 

The  trees  are  small  and  sUm,  and  of 
undergrowth,  except  ferns,  there  is  next 
to  n<me.  But  the  tree-trunks  are  grace- 
fully Uchened;  clumps  of  purple  heath 
and  golden  broom  adorn  the  buiks  by 
the  roadside;  there  are  enough  and  to 
spare  of  winsome  simple  flowers;  and  at 
every  hundred  yards  you  hear  the 
meloidious  gurgle  of  a  brook  which, 
though  as  infantine  in  volume  as  Uie 
trees  whose  roots  it  waters,  is  diways 
clear  as  crystal  and  sweet  as  nectar. 
Dome  these  serene  forest  solitudes  with 
a  speckless  blue  sky,  and  let  a  genUe 
wind  whisper  among  the  tree-tops,  and 
you  may  conceive  there  is  enough  here 
to  satisfv  the  man  who  has  no  particidar 
craving  for  the  gigantic  and  the  sublime. 


The  charm  of  the  walk  seems  to  culmi- 
nate on  a  plateau,  where  a  stately  sign-post 
of  metal  marks  the  actual  frontfer.  Hence 
it  is  five  and  a  half  kilometres  to  BouHloni 
deep-seated  in  the  forest  A  little  meadow 
of  the  smoothest  and  greenest  mas 
shows  like  a  bay  in  the  forest  It  Is 
penned  by  dear,  ice-c€k>l  rivulets,  some  a 
palm  in  breadth,  and  some  nearly  eighteen 
inches,  and  all  speedbg  joyoudy  t&ough 
the  bright  grass,  the  blades  of  wnich  wash 
to  and  fro  with  the  eager  currents. 

Mortal  man  cannot  resist  such  lures  of 
natural  beauty  as  these.  Without  troubling 
my  conscience  to  determine  whether  I  was 
trespassing  or  not,  I  leaped  the  low  barrier 
of  ferny  bank  which  kept  me  aloof  ficom 
this  meadow  of  enchantment;  and  heret, 
having  chosen  a  low  boss  of  emerald  turf 
crowned  by  a  knot  of  yellow  broom,  I  lay 
at  full  length,  wiUi  the  broom  'twixt  me 
and  the  sun,  and  again  smoked  a  dgarettOi 
pondering  many  things,  and  sure  about 
nothing,  except  that  I  was  taking  my 
pleasure  in  kingly  fashion. 

I  diJlied  here  rather  a  lonff  time.  Then 
came  the  descent  through  we  forest  It 
was  more  abrupt  than  the  dimb  from 
Sedan,  and  therefore  more  pictureaque. 
In  places  sheer  walls  of  grey  and  brown 
rock,  draped  with  hart's  tongue  and  other 
ferns,  and  with  tiny  waterfalls  at  their 
bases,  made  a  bolder  appeal  for  admiratioii. 

The  woods  swelled  into  hUls — small, 
but  engaging.  At  the  foot  of  two  or  three 
of  these  hilk  a  famous  old  farmhouse  ap- 
peared, with  another  road  straggling  away 
up  the  valley  to  the  right.  And  here  for 
the  first  time  I  viewed  the  Semoys,  which 
may  daim  to  be  the  most  tortuous  and 
charming  river  of  Belgium.  A  brace  of 
solemn  anglers  discovered  themsdves — 
both  to  me  and  any  trout  indiseieet 
enough  to  sail  beneath  them.  The  gentle- 
men flung  their  flies  upon  the  stream 
much  as  a  girl  throws  a  stone.  It  was 
easy  telling  they  would  have  but  a  poor 
bag  of  fidh  in  the  evening. 

Another  mile  or  two  and  the  inoom- 

E  arable  nook  in  the  forest  occupied 
y  Bouillon  is  disdosed.  The  Semoys 
meanders  bravely  in  the  bed  of  a  rather 
broad  meadowy  glen  with  pine-dad  hUIs 
on  the  other  ride  of  it  Looking  down 
the  stream  you  see  a  huge  castellated  crsig 
blocking  the  whole  valley,  and  also  the 
two  or  three  other  valleys  which  meet  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  masses  of 
building  in  the  world,  and  worthy  of  the 
great  name  of  Bouillon  which  it  carriea^ 
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The  town  itaelf  soon  appears,  clinging  to 
the  banks  of  the  riyer  and  the  rocky  flanks 
which  support  the  castla  No  spot  could 
look  more  delightfal  after  a  wdk  in  the 
son.  The  wooded  hills  dose  it  in  on  all 
sides.  Of  necessi^  It  most  be  cool|  von 
imagine,  as  yon  slance  from  the  dppung 
river  to  the  refreshing  yerdore. 

It  is  an  old,  old  plMC,  of  coarse.  Twelve 
hondred  years  ago  one  Torpin,  who  may 
have  been  an  ancestor  of  our  disrepatable 
Dick,  held  the  rock,  and  exercised  a  certain 
lorddilp  over  this  part  of  the  great  forest. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  robber-baron  spedes,  who  levied  com- 
fortable blackmail  on  all  who  came  within 
the  grip  of  his  retafaiers.  Anyhow,  as  tiie 
forest  was  in  those  days  notorious  as  a 
resort  of  wild  beasts  and  bandits,  Torpin  of 
Bouillon  could  hardly  fail  to  catch  a  little 
of  the  spirit  that  animated  his  neighbours 
in  these  wilds. 

After  Torpin  and  hb  succession  began 
the  line  of  Godfreys,  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  eventually  gave  us  the  great 
Godfrey,  Prince  of  CrusMlers  and  gentle- 
men. The  castle  does  not,  as  one  would 
expect,  yield  many  legends  about  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon.  Bat  his  seat  is  shown 
-chiselled  in  the  solid  rock,  out  of  which  so 
much  of  the  castle  itself  is  hewn  ]  and  by 
it  is  another  humbler  seat  which  tradition 
assigns  to  his  squire.  Here,  it  is  told, 
Qoimj  was  wont  to  dt  looking  down 
upon  the  road  which  winds  towards 
France.  Doubtless,  thus  dtting,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  joining  the  rest  of 
Europe's  chivalry  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Modems  in  Pdestine. 

The  Bishops  of  Uige  hdd  Bouillon 
after  the  Gk>dfreys.  Then  came  the  notorious 
La  Marcks,  about  whom  romancers  have 
romanced  so  much.  In  1591,  by  the 
marriage  of  Uie  heiress  of  this  great  family 
with  the  Viscount  de  Torenne,  the  lordship 
passed  into  a  Frenchman's  hands.  Beaders 
of  Solly  and  history  in  general  know  faU, 
well  what  a  restless,  proud  fellow  thb  first 
Doke  of  Bouillon  proved.  If  Henry  of 
Navarre  had  been  a  less  generous  ruler  he 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the  gentle- 
man's head.  The  Duke  was  not  content  to 
assume  to  be  a  king  in  his  own  little 
domain,  but  he  even  had  the  presumption 
to  pose  as  such  outside  his  particular 
degree  of  latitude,  and  would  fdn  have 
intoigued  with  the  Qaeen  of  Englimd 
against  the  majesty  of  France.  The 
character  of  this  Duke  has  been  skilfully 
drawn  by  Sally,    Among  other  points  of 


eccentridty  he  was  wont,  we  are  told,  ''  of 
set  purpose  to  express  himself  in  so  dark 
and  ambiguous  a  manner  that  he  could 
give  to  what  he  spoke  any  sense  that  he 
pleased." 

Bouillon  continued  even  after  this  Duke's 
death  as  a  small  sovereign  state.  It  is 
ahnost  amusing  to  read  that  in  1790  a 
constitution  was  given  to  the  subjects  of 
the  prindpality,  followed,  four  years  later, 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
Bouillon.  But  this  poor  little  ape  among 
great  states  could  not  long  hope  to  preserve 
Its  independence.  It  was  soon  absorbed 
by  France,  and  became  a  mere  comer  in 
the  Ardennes  Department  of  the  French 
Bepublia 

Yet  once  more,  however,  was  there  an 
attempt  to  dignify  the  littie  town  with  the 
colossal  castle  brooding  over  it  The  heir 
of  the  Bouillons,  like  many  other  French 
and  continentd  aristocrats,  had  passed 
into  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  Until 
1814  he  was  an  officer  in  our  navy.  In 
that  eventful  year,  when  cataclysms  seemed 
in  the  ascendant,  he  returned  to  Bouillon, 
and  a  pleasant  farce  of  restoration  occurred, 
to  the  J3y  of  the  simple  inhabitants. 
Things  were  to  be  as  they  had  been,  and 
the  llepublic  of  Bouillon  was  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  finally  extin- 
guished Bouillon's  yearning  after  great- 
ness. The  duchy  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  1830 
it  hM  been  Belgian  territory,  and  Belgian 
territory  it  seems  likdy  to  remdn. 

It  is  well  to  know  this  much  about  the 
huge  ruined  pile  which  towers  so  grimly 
to  Uie  left  hand  as  one  enters  tiie  trim, 
cleanly  main  street  of  the  town. 

But  there  is  yet  another  phase  of 
Bouillon's  history  which  must  be  mentioned. 
I  am  reminded  of  it  when  I  enter  a  neat 
littie  caf^  with  a  commanding  view  from 
its  window  up  the  Semoys  valley.  The 
white-capped  old  lady  who  prepared  the 
coffee  is  not  slow  to  tell  about  it.  She  was 
in  Bouillon  during  those  exdting  days  after 
the  battle  of  Sedan  in  1870. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  murmurs,  as  she  places 
the  coffee  before  me,  "  Bouillon  was  nothing 
but  a  hospital  thea  They  came  to  us  by 
cartioads,  the  poor  wounded;  and  they 
came  on  their  own  wounded  legs,  poor  souls, 
and  with  them  was  the  Emperor  hiaiself, 
and,  poor  goitleman,  never  man  looked 
more  disappointed  than  he ! " 

"  And  had  you  any  of  the  wounded  in 
your  house  t^'  1  ask. 
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**Ye8,  indeed,"  is  the  reply.  "And 
there  wai  not  a  house  withoat  one.  And 
np  In  the  bare  rooms  of  the  casUe  they 
spread  them  In  rows,  and  doctors  came  in 
from  Bmssels  and  heaven  knows  where 
else;  acd  ft  was  a  sad  time,  my  faith,  it 
wasl" 

The  old  lady's  little  grand-daaghter  liad 
stolen  in  to  listen  to  this  pratUe.  She  had 
a  ball  in  her  hand,  bat  her  yonng  sym- 
pathies were  so  aronsed  by  the  dame's 
tale  that  she  let  the  ball  drop,  and  it  stayed 
onheeded  on  the  floor. 

With  this  latest  story  in  my  mind  I  now 
climbed  towards  the  castle  entrance. 

The  old  place  is  utterly  disestablished  at 
last.  It  is  merely  a  decayed  shell  of  a 
baronial  castle,  with  scant  traces  of  its 
magnificence  of  three  hondred  jears  ago. 
There  is  even  more  of  it  beneath  the 
natural  snrface  of  the  rock  than  above  it, 
thoagh  of  tills  latter,  in  all  conscience, 
there  is  enough.  The  great  saw-like  ridge 
absorbed  into  it  is  honeycombed  in  every 
part.  Of  dungeons  there  are  plenty — dark, 
despairing  holes  attained  only  by  staircases 
hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

The  guide  who  had  me  in  chaige  was 
also  concerned  with  a  troop  of  Selgian 
exquisites  in  draughtboard  -  check  suits, 
knickerbockers,  and  other  articles  of  attire 
unusual  on  the  Continent,  except  where 
Anglomania  Is  strong.  These  gentlemen 
made  light  fun  of  all  Bouillon's  dreadful- 
nesB.  liiey  screamed  over  the  deep  well, 
with  Its  resounding  echoes;  laughed  at 
the  perpendicular  cliffs  beneath  the  deso- 
late chambers ;  and  shivered  derisively  as 
they  were  led  into  one  great  hall  uter 
another,  tapestried  with  green  mould.  The 
pomp  of  {Mwt  days  was  nothing  to  thefar 
imaginations.  Even  the  custocUan's  mQd 
legends  did  but  excite  new  laughter  In 
them.  They  smoked  cigars,  danced  on  the 
turret  roofs,  and  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
cuisine  the  <'H6tel  de  la  Poste"  would 
afford  them  in  the  evening. 

For  my  part  I  was  glad  to  have  done 
with  the  interior  of  the  castle  and  to  get 
down  to  the  river  again.  Having  turned 
the  rocky  neninsula,  I  was  in  a  lovely 
wooded  deme,  of  which  the  Semoys  filled 
nearly  every  inch  of  the  bed.  Hence 
Bouillon's  ruin  was  superb,  and  apparently 
impregnable. 

The  little  town  chanced  to  be  full  to  the 
throat  of  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers.  Up 
this  glen  of  the  Semoys  I  clumced  upon 
them  at  every  turn.  A  trio  of  soldiers  one 
minute;  five  sisters  of  charity  the  next; 


then  a  patty  of  schoolboys  on  tramp,  wash- 
ing thdr  tired  feet  in  the  not  very  pelluetd 
stream  ere  entering  the  town  for  a  lodging. 
Where  the  Semoys  makes  one  of  Its  innu- 
merable bends,  and  wheiTce  the  prospect  of 
the  castle  Is  amazfaigly  fine,  there  is  a 
comely  little  altar  in  a  chapeL  Here  I 
found  a  young  woman  on  her  knees.  On  my 
return  the  five  sisters  of  charity  occupied 
her  place.  It  was  all  very  peaceful  and 
suggestive.  But  for  the  midges  which 
swarmed  In  the  wood  by  the  waterside 
towards  sunset,  it  might  have  been  termed 
ineffably  idyllic.  The  midges,  however, 
were  distinctly  tiresome.  Even  while  they 
kneeled  and  murmured  thefar  vesper  peti- 
tions, the  risters  of  charity  could  not  help 
promptly  resisting  the  attacks  of  these 
Infinitesimal  fiends. 

WiUi  the  sinking  of  the  sun  the  air 
cooled  fast.  It  became  humid,  as  it  was 
bound  to  do  in  such  a  spot  at  such  a 
time;  and  this  served  as  a  warning  to 
me  that  I  had  not  yet  secured  a  bed  for 
the  coming  night 

And  so,  dinegarding  my  inclination  to 
watch  the  soldiers  and  divers  littie  boys 
in  blue  catching  fish,  I  briskly  retraced 
my  steps.  They  were  not  large,  these 
fish;  and  I  feaft  not  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition— for  the  Semoys  just  here  is  sadly 
polluted.  But  they  were,  as  one  angler 
said,  quite  sood  enough  for  the  pot.  This 
youth  had  both  Ub  trouser  pockets 
stuffed  fall  of  them,  and  he  was  now 
pitching  them  into  his  cap. 

It  was  as  I  had  begun  to  fear.  The 
*<  H6tel  de  la  Poste "  was  beset  with  bed- 
seekers  like  myself.  The  landlady  told 
me  effusively  at  what  hour  the  table 
d'bdte  would  be  servedi  but  she  left  me 
much  in  the  lurch  when  I  pressed  for  an 
apartment.  As  it  was  dark  I  persisted. 
At  lengtii  the  landlord  came  to  my  aid. 
He  showed  me  his  rooms,  which  were 
certainly  weU  furnished  with  portmanteaus; 
among  others  he  let  me  look  Into  tiie 
chamber  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Louis  Napoleon  when  Sedan  was  over. 
It  was  not  exceedingly  remarkable.  The 
two  beds  In  two  alcoves  were  attractive 
witii  thefar  laced  quflts  and  suggestions 
of  repose.  But  there  was  notmne  to 
recall  the  late  Emperor.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  for  granted  that  the  young 
gentiemen  whose  knapsacks  lay  on  the 
beds,  paid  double  or  treble  the  usual  tariff 
for  the  privilege  they  enjoyed. 

A  room  was  finally  engaged  for  me  at 
a  meat  shop  over  the  way.    It  was  much 
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more  of  a  state  apartment  than  the 
Emperor's  at  the  hotel 

Then  came  the  desirable  dinner-honr. 
There  must  have  been  fifty  of  as  sighing 
for  our  food,  and  for  an  hoar  we  sighed  in 
vain.  The  hoasehold  were  qaite  oyer- 
hardened  with  gaests. 

I  shared  a  roand  table  with  six  agreeable 
yoang  eoUegians  from  Kamar,  in  flannel 
shixts,  and'  with  facef,  hands,  and  necks 
the  coloar.  of  a  ohestnnt.  Oar  impatience 
jointly  grew  nnboanded;  and  I  ought 
perhaps  to  tell  with  sorrow  of  a  certain 
raid  we  made  apon  a  passing  bread-basket 
— a  raid  which  grievoosly  afieeted  the 
landlady's  calcalations. 

In  the.  end  it  was  a  poor,  ansatisfactory 
meal :  a  bad  dinner  for  twenty  made  to 
serve  fifty. 

Bat  the  bed  in  the  batcher's  hoase  was 
soft  and  welcome,  and  to  my  sarprise  I 
%lone  of  living  animals  and  insects  found 
rest  and  pastime  in  it. 

The  next  morning,  early,  I  retarned  to 
Sedan  by  the  diligence,  with  the  six  merry 
collegians  for  comrades.  They  were  spread 
aboat  the  roof  of  the  vehicle  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  sang  and  blew  a 
horn  with  rare  zeal  when  the  fit  took  them. 

In  Sedan  again,  at  parting  with  these 
yonths,  each  with  grave  politeness  .ex- 
pressed the  hope  &at  I  had  enjoyed 
myself.  Not  a  little  of  the  enjojment 
that  had  actually  been  my  lot  in  Boaillon 
and  on  the  road  was  dae  to  them.  Bat  I 
did  not  pnff  them  into  self-conceit  by 
saying  sa 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  SHEA.S. 

AN  OLD   STORY  RETOLD. 

Ten  years  ago  the  marder  of  two  gentle- 
men in  the  Phoonix  Park,  Dablin,  in  the 
broad  light  of  an  early  Saturday  afternoon, 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  world  on 
.Ireland  and  its  secret  societiea  One  of 
these  gentlemen  belonged  to  an  English 
family  distinguished  alike  for  its  high 
position,  immense  possessionp,  and  the 
statesmanlike  qualities  of  its  members; 
and  had  only  arrived  that  day  in  Dublin 
In  the  train  of  the  incoming  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
other  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  born  and 
bred.  Neither,  needles  to  say,  had  ever 
done  anything  to  incar  the  hate  or  de- 
testation of  the  men  who  hewed  and  hacked 
them  to  death.  It  was  long  afterwards 
when  the  perpetrators  were  fouad  out, 
arrested,  tried|  and  brought  to  the  scaffold. 


The  recent  explosion  in  the  detective 
office  at  Dublin,  where  a  younc  constable 
was  blown  to  pieces,  is  another  mstance  of 
the  recklessness  with  which  those  bent  on 
evil  can  destroy  the  lives  of  men  against 
whom  they  can  by  no  possibility  have  a 
grudge :  but  whether  this  outrage  is  the 
outcome  of  a  secret  society  or  the  fiendish 
promptfaigs  of  an  individual,  time  and  the 
enquuy  now  gomg  on  can  alone  determine. 

The  course  of  secret  societies  in  Ireland, 
as  indeed  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  marked  by  blood  and  ruin.  And 
one  of  the  incidents  most  strongly  character- 
ised by  both,  is  that  known  in  the  province 
of  Manster  as  The  Baming  of  the  Sheas. 

The  Sheas  were  strons  farmers,  what 
might  almost  in  Ireland  be  called  gentle- 
men farmers,  living  in  a  lonely  district  at 
the  base  of  the  picturesque  Slievenamon,  in 
Tipperary.  They  rented  a  very  large  tract 
of  land,  some  of  it  heather,  iK>me  of  it 
grass  land,  but  the  largest  portion  ex- 
ceedbgly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  They 
were  much  above  the  average  of  fiurmers  in 
general,  hospitable,  inteUigent,  and  ex- 
cellent neighbours. 

Portion  of  their  large  possession  was 
leased  to  an  under  tenant  named  Gorman ; 
and  for  some  reason  or  other,  possibly 
because  they  disliked  him  as  tenant, 
possibly  because  they  needed  the  land 
themselves,  the  Sheas,  in  an  evil  hour, 
determined  to  eject  him— and  they  did. 

Gorman  was  a  man  of  determined  will, 
reckless  and  ungovernable  passion;  and, 
boiling  with  hate  and  fury,  resolved  to 
have  revenge.  Secret  societies,  at  the 
time,  were  dotted  here  and  there  over  the 
southern  province,  and  to  one  of  these  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood  Gorman 
betook  himself.  The  leader,  a  man  named 
Maher,  a  cousin  of  his  own  and  a  most 
truculent  scoundrel,  introduced  him  at  a 
midnight  meeting  to  the  society;  his 
cause  was  promptly  taken  ap,  and  steps 
taken  for  the  punishment  of  the  Sheas. 

Some  distance  from  the  Sheas,  at  a 
cross-road,  stood  a  public-house  kept  by  a 
man  named  Kelly.  Though  a  cross-road 
it  was  extremely  wild  and  desolate,  and 
after  nightfall  few  if  any  ever  passed  that 
way.  This  house  was  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  secret  societyi  but 
the  bonds  of  secrecy  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  within  them  to  prevent  them  from 
talkmg  of  their  projects  and  intentions 
when  their  tongues  got  loosened  with 
strong  drink.  Hints  and  innuendoes,  and 
open  threats,  in  their  cups  made  it  plain 
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enough  that  something  was  in  store  for 
the  Sheas.  The  man  Kelly  knew  it,  his 
wife  knew  it;  the  neighbottrhood  was 
aware  of  it ;  the  Sheas  themselyes  knew 
it.  It  was  as  well  known  in  an  under- 
hand sort  of  way  as  it  is  known  in  a 
mining  town  of  Arizona  that  two  men 
intend,  at  next  meeting,  shooting  one 
another  "  at  sight."  The  young  men  of  the 
Sheas  provid^  arms  for  themselves  and 
their  labourers  and  farm  meui  and  rested 
secure.  Neighbouring  farmers  armed  them- 
selves to  give  aid  when  tiie  time  came. 
No  one,  it  seemed,  thought  of  calling  in 
the  authorities — ^pifftly  because  Sir  B<n>ert 
Peel's  police  force  had  not  then  been 
brought  into  existence;  partly  from  the 
dislike  the  Lrtsh  peasantry  always  feel  of 
appealing  for  protection  to  "the  Law," 
and  partly  because  the  threatened  parties 
relied  on  their  own  strength  and  bravery  to 
repel  any  attack — ^however  strongly  made. 

The  twentieth  of  November,  1821, 
happened  to  fall  on  a  Saturday,  a  day 
on  which  the  Sheas  generally  sent  to  the 
public-house  for  small  matters — candles, 
blackbg,  and  such-like — as  they  ndght 
require,  and  on  this  day  Maher  visited 
the  place  likewise.  Having  apparently 
abundant  time  on  his  hands,  and  no 
present  occupation,  he  employed  himself 
casting  bullets  in  a  mould  at  the  kitchen 
fire.  There  was  no  isoncealment  whatever 
about  hb  work,  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  saw  it 

"Ned,"  said  she,  addressing  the 
moulder,  "  I  hope  you're  not  goin'  to  do 
any  mischief  wia  these  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  ma'am ;  why  would  If" 
was  the  careless  rejoinder. 

"And  what  are  you  makin'  'em  for, 
then  1 "  asked  the  hostes& 

"  Why,  Mrs.  KeUy,  asthor,"  replied  he, 
"there's  lots  ov  hares  on  the  side  ov 
SUevenamon,  an'  mightn't  I  as  well  have 
tiie  bullets  handy  as  not  I " 

"I'm  very  much  afeerd  it  Isn't  for  the 
hares  y'  want  'em,  Ned  ;  an'  if  it's  fur  any- 
tUng  else " 

But  just  at  this  moment  the  servant  of 
the  Sheas^  a  young  woman  not  long 
married,  entered  with  a  basket  under  her 
arm.  Mr.  Maher  had  probably  been  an- 
ticipating her  advent,  and  displayed  hb 
store  of  bullets  ostentatiously. 

"  See,  Kate,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  Kelly  an' 
I  are  afther  havin'  a  comedher  about 
these  bullets.  She  won't  Vlieve  Fm  goin' 
to  use  'em  fur  the  hares.  I'll  engage  y' 
have  plenty  ov  'em  at  the  White  House." 


"Bedad,  an'  we  have  that,"  said  the 
girl  pleasantiy.  "  As  much  as  ud  fill  the 
biggest  potato  sack  atween  this  an' 
Thurlee." 

"  Guns,  too  I " 

"  Ay,  wan  fur  ev'ry  hand  In  the  house, 
an'  sum  to  spare.  The  boys  know  how 
t'  use  'em,  too — ^mind  that  1 '' 

Whether  that  was  all  Mr.  Ned  Maher 
wanted  to  learn  or  not,  that  portion  of 
the  conversation  ended  there.  Kate 
MuUaly  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Kelly;  was 
made  veiy  welcome  while  she  remained; 
and  the  chat  took  a  triangular  turn  on 
general  matters.  When  leaving  she  shook 
hands  ^y  with  Mrs.  Kelly  imd  Maher, 
and  betook  herself  pleasantiy  homewards. 
The  unfortunate  hostess  seemed  still  to 
have  a  presentiment  that  there  was  some- 
thbg  of  coming,  for  before  Maher  left  she 
besought  him,  in  case  of  any  quarrel 
between  his  sang  and  the  Sheas^  that  her 
coudn  should  not  be  injured,  to  which  he 
smilingly  assented,  remarking  that  there 
was  no  danger  whatever  of  a  quarrel,  but 
that  should  one  by  any  chance  break  out, 
not  a  hair  of  her  head  shotdd  be  injured. 
He  would  not  wish  to  see  a  hair  of  her 
head  injured — indeed,  it  would  be  hard 
to  think  he  would  after  the  pleasant  and 
laughing  interview  they  had  had. 

From  something  that  occurred  at  the 
public -house  the  following  day,  Sunday, 
BIrs.  Kelly's  uneasiness  and  forebodings 
rose  to  a  great  pitch,  though  there  was 
nothing  actually  tangible  on  whidi  to 
ground  her  fears.  It  came  miM  from 
shruggings  of  the  shoulders  and  liftings  of 
the  eyebrows,  on  the  part  of  some  vititors^ 
than  spoken  words.  She  mentioned  the 
matter  to  her  husband,  who  gruffly  bade 
her  hold  her  tongue  and  mind  her  own 
business,  adding  the  somewhat  trite,  if  not 
unwarranted,  statement  that  a  wohuuh's 
tongue  was  at  the  root  of  all  mischieL 

Her  forebodings  were,  however,  not  to 
be  Spelled  by  a  gruff  or  choleric  word, 
and  she  spent  the  mrst  hours  of  tiie  night 
in  sleepless  worry.  Towards  midnight, 
unable  to  control  herself,  she  stole  from 
the  side  of  her  sleeping  husband,  dressed 
herself  silentiy,  and  emerging  into  the 
darlmessi  proceeded  in  the  <urection  of 
Maher's  house.  She  did  not  take  the 
road  or  boreen  that  led  to  It,  but  crept 
timidly  through  the  fields  under  the 
friendly  protection  of  the  hedges.  Finally, 
torn  and  draggled,  she  reached  the  hedge 
fronting  Maher's  house,  and  there,  crou<m- 
ing   down,    listened.      There   was   light 
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fasning  from  the  fmall  kitohen  window; 
more,  there  was  the  sound  of  men's  voices 
— angry  men's  Toices,  raised  in  clamorous 
contention  and  argument  Presently  they 
ceased,  or  grew  subdued,  so  that  she  could 
not  hear  Uiem;  and  whilst  strainine  her 
ears  to  catch  any  w<Nrd  that  might  indicate 
their  intention,  the  door  suddenly  opened 
and  the  party  issued  forth !  Outside, 
they  formed  wemselves  in  semi-military 
order — all  were  provided  with  arms  of 
some  kind,  mainly  muskets  —  and  at  a 
whispered  command  they  went  silently 
forward.  They  passed  within  a  few  feet 
of  her,  where  she  lay  breathless,  crouching 
behind  the  hedge,  well  aware  that  if  her 
presence  were  detected  her  life  would  pay 
the  forfeit.  The  men,  conscious  in  their 
strength  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place, 
delayed  putting  on  their  masks  until  they 
had  emerged  Rom  the  cabin;  and  it  was 
during  the  short  interval  that  the  eager 
eves  of  tiie  hiding  watcher  recogniMd 
dght  of  flie  party.  Out  of  the  cloudless 
night  the  eye  of  the  avenger  was  on  them; 
and  from  that  moment  the  skibeash  (rope) 
might  be  said  to  be  weaving  for  their 
nedcs! 

But  that  which  frightened  the  terrified 
woHUUn  most  was — the  arms  which  the  two 
hindmost  men  carried.  They  were  a  tin 
can  with  live  coals  of  turf,  covered  over 
with  ashes  to  keep  the  fire  smouldering, 
and  a  sheaf  of  wheaten  straw — the  things 
which  poachers  usually  carried  when 
preparing  to  "gaff"  salmon  in  the  river. 
She  divined  what  these  were  for,  and  for 
a  time  consciousness  left  her.  But  it 
speedily  returned;  lOid  then,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  her  life,  she  followed 
after  the  files  of  men  disappearing  sUentty 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  She  was  unable 
to  follow  further  than  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
looking  downward  on  the  lone  valley 
where  the  house  of  the  Sheas  was,  and 
there,  panting  and  terrified,  she  awaited  de- 
velopements.  If  a  cry  could  have  aroused 
the  inmates  of  the  doomed  abode,  her  glued 
lips  would  have  been  unable  to  utter  It 

It  would  seem  that  the  gang,  having 
come  near  the  housci  stood  listening  silently 
In  the  darkness.  The  farmhouse — the 
White  House  as  it  was  called  from  its 
dean  white-washed  walls,  forming  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  Ueak  surroundings  of 
mountain  and  woodland — was,  as  were  at 
that  time  most  farmhouses  in  Ireland,  a 
thatched  one,  the  thick  coating  of  thatch 
forming  a  cooling  roof  in  the  summer  and 
a  snug  protection  against  cold    in   the 


winter.     But  it  was  two  feet  or  more 
thick,  and  h^hly  inflammable 

The  door  was  not  only  capable  of  being 
locked  inride,  but  was  provided  with  a  hasp 
and  staple  outside,  so  wat  in  summer  days, 
when  the  whole  family  were  occupied  In 
the  haggart  or  elsewhere,  the  door  might 
be  thus  readily  dosed.  To  fasten  this  was 
the  first  work  of  the  midnight  gang ;  some 
two  or  three  in  their  stockinged  feet  crept 
to  the  door,  and  with  two  or  three  blows 
of  a  hammer  nailed  it,  so  that  it  could  in 
no  possibility  be  opened  from  the  inside, 
and  then  withdrew. 

The  noise  at  the  door  speedily  woke  the 
deeping  inmates — ^it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed t£at  their  deep  at  aU  times  was  of  the 
Ughtest — and  seizing  their  guns  from  the 
rack  they  rushed  to  Uie  entrance.  But  the 
door  was  firmly  fastened,  and  no  efforts 
of  theirs  could  force  it  open.  At  this 
moment  a  bright  red  flame  illumined  the 
bawn  outside.  The  haggart,  out-offices, 
and  thatched  dwelling-house  had  been 
fired  1  That  was  the  object  for  which  the 
sheaf  of  wheaten  straw  and  the  live  coals 
had  been  brought ! 

The  scene  within  the  doomed  farmhouse 
passes  description.  There  were  seventeen 
inmates  there,  and  all  crowded  in  stark 
horror  to  the  door,  blocking  tiie  way  and 
trampling  one  anotiier  to  deatii.  Bat  the 
door  stood  rigid,  firm  before  them,  nailed 
hard  and  fast,  and  there  was  no  breaking 
it  down.  Even  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
block  caused  by  so  many  crowding  against 
a  narrow  entrance  would  of  Itsdf  have 
been  suffldent  to  prevent  Its  opening. 

The  wind  was  high,  and  the  tmitched 
roof  roared  on  the  night  in  Its  burning  1 
Only  one  thing  was  louder — the  shrieks  of 
the  roasting  inmates.  The  windows  were 
high  and  small;  there  was  no  chance  of 
egress  that  way.  Even  if  there  were,  the 
villains  outside,  watching  with  fiendish 
glee  the  blazing  homestead,  would  have 
fired  upon  them  as  they  emerged ;  but  In 
all  probability  they  would  have  risked 
that  to  escape  from  the  brdliiu^  fire. 
Their  shrieks  rose  above  noise  of  wind 
and  flame,  and  were  borne  to  tiie  ears  of 
the  lone  watcher  crouchlngon  the  hill,  a 
quarter  of  a  mQe  away.  What  scenes  of 
horror  and  sufferbg  passed  within,  until 
their  screams  grew  ndnter  and  finally  died 
away,  will  never  be  known  till  the  great 
accounting-hour  1 

The  burners  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  burning,  but  fired  indiscrimlnatdy 
at  the  windows — as  posdbly  some  faces 
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had  appeared  thdreat;  the  noise  of  the 
firing,  poMibly  the  nobe  of  the  shrieking, 
too,  awoke  a  farmer  named  DUlon  living 
some  oonsiderable  distan<oe  off.  He  rose 
np,  armed  his  people,  and  they  harried 
to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  The  roof 
had  fallen  in,  and  no  uving  thing  was 
inside  the  walls.  They  saw  the  armed 
banditU  drawn  Up  in  the  gloonii  bat,  tiieir 
nambers  being  small,  feared  to  attack 
them.  They  were  suffered  to  depart  home 
in  peaces. 

On  thdr  way  home  they  passed  by  the 
spot  where  the  croucUng  figare  was  still 
hiding.  She  heard  them  laugh  and  joke 
as  they  passed  by.  When  they  had  vanished 
in  the  mstance,  and  .their  steps  coald  be  no 
longer  heaid,  she  fled  homewards.  For 
eighteen  months  she  kept  the  secret  in  her 
breast,  divalging  no  word  to  any  of  her  . 
family  of  what  i^e  had  seen — dreading  the 
fate  of  the  Sheas  for  her  own  hoasehold  if 
she  bat  opened  her  lips. 

The  whole  coantiy  was  startled  and 
horrified  at  this  awfal  bosineas.  Gh>yem- 
ment  offered  a  very  lar^e  reward,  and  ased 
every  means  to  get  at  the  perpetrators,  bat 
in  vain.  A  white  terror  had  fallen  on  the 
district,  and  every  month  was  damb.^  As 
an  instance  of  tUs  it  may  be  mentioned 
iha^  among  DtUon's  party  was  a  yoang 
boy  named  Batler.  He  saw  that  his 
brother,  in  the  Sheas'  employm^t,  had 
been  bamed  to  death,  and,  anxioas  to 
avenge  his  mmrder,  crept  close  to  the 
midnight  banditti — anffidently  close  to 
recognise  amongst  them  Gorman.  At 
daybrei^,  wild  with  sorrow  and  terror,  he 
burst  ftito  'hk  mother's  cabin  with  the 
news.  The  first  wail  of  sorrow  of  the  poor 
old  woman,  wakened  out  of  her  sleep,  was 
followed  by  a  pitiful  imploration  to  her 
son. 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake,  John,  say  nothing 
about  Oorman.  Keep  your  lips  shat,  or 
they'll  murder  you  too." 

It  would  have  been  almost  better  for  the 
innkeeper's  wife  that  they  had  discovered 


and  shot  her  that  night  than  that  she 
should  live  the  possessor  of  the  dreadful 
secret.  Her  life  was  miserable  beyond 
description.  At  night  the  shrieks  of  the 
burning  people  rang  in  her  ears.  Her 
cousin  Kate  MuUaly  seemed  -to  waQ  by 
her  bedsida  At  midnight,  wholly  un- 
conidoua  of  herself,  she  often  rose, 
crept  down  to  the  blackened  walls  of  the 
burned  homestead,  and  sat  there  till  morn- 
ing, when  they  found  her  and  brought 
her  homa  Maber  visited  the  inn  as  usiuU« 
but  the  sounds  of  his  voice  sent  her  into 
hysterics.  Still  no  word  to  indicate  the 
murderers  came  fh>m .  her  lips,  or  any 
lipsl 

The  evil  hour  that  comes  to  all  takers  oi 
human  Ufe  came  at  last  to  them.  Mrr. 
KeUy,  being  a  Soman  Catholic,  went  to 
confession.  There  the  priest  refused  her 
absolution  until  she  went  and  told  her 
story  to  the  authorities ;  more,  laid  it  a 
solemn  penance  on  her  to  go  and  do  so. 
She  went.  The  magistrate,  a  Captain 
Despard,  heard  her  narrative  in  astounded 
silence;  kept  her  prisoner  i^  his  house 
until  he  had  his  measures  completed  and 
the  cordon  drawn  sufficiently  tight;  and 
tiien  in  one  swoop  arrested  all  she  had 
named,  and  under  guards  snffioientiy  strong 
to  prevent  rescue,  had  them  lodged  by  the 
heels  in  jail.  What  tiie  rewards  and  exer- 
tions of  the  Government  could  not  bring 
to  pass,  thus  was  effected.  This  happy 
catch  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
King's  evidence  turning  up  among  the 
party,  and  every  other  member  of  the 
secret  gang  who  had  not  left  the  countvy 
was  promptly  ii^  ifbns. 

The  trial  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Munster.  The  whole  dreadful  particulars 
were  again  brought  forth  in  the  light  of 
day;  the  guilty  parties  were  convicted 
and  sentenced;  and  a  row  of  bulging 
men  was  the  avengement  outraged  justice 
offered  up  for  the  Burning  of  the  Sheas. 

Secret  societies  were  stamped  out  for 
many  a  year  fn  Munster. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

The  seaioD,  u  Mn.  Ronuyne  had  told 
Daniiis  Faleoner,  iru  to  be  ■  uiort  one,  and 
ite  prooeedingfl  were  appanntlr  to  b« 
Tf{;iiuted  on  the  old  principle  of  &  ihott 
life  wad  a  meny  onei.  Oaietlei  OTeriook 
one  another  in  too  rapid  ancceiaion,  and 
an  UHunallf  anu&y  and  breezy  May  and 
Jane,  with  the  inevitable  action  of  such 
weatier  on  hnman  beinge,  eren  under  the 
moat  artifidal  conditions,  rendered  theie 
guetiw  a  ihade  more  really  gay  than 
Dsnal. 

The  atoioapheie  waa  not,  ag^n,  ao  eloae 
aa  It  bad  been  on  the  afternoon  when 
Dennia  Falconer  called  on  Mra.  Bomayns, 
and  it  ia  pieinmable  that  the  weather 
nnat  have  been  responaible  for  her  general 
nniuaahieia  of  mood  on  the  evening  of  that 
day ;  for  If  ahe  was  not  qaite  bertelf  on  the 
foUowing  morning,  the  touch  of  lelf-com- 
palaioit  in  her  brightnoM  was  ao  alight  aa 
to  Im  hardly  perceptible,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  It  had  entirely  dfiappeared.  Her 
attifioiol  viTaoity,  alwaya  with  ite  nnder- 
eairaot  of  gennine  content,  reaeaerted 
itself,  aa  tboagh  it  had  never  been  dia- 
torbed. 

Certunly  if  oonatant  atir  and  movement 
ars  eondncive  to  good  apltita,  there  waa 
nothing  wondnfu  in  Mra.  Bomayne'a 
aaUafactioo  with  life.  For  ihe  had  not, 
■a  ahe  eompbuned  langbingly,  a  aingle 
moment  to  heraell 

"  It'a  a  regular  treadmill  I "  ahe  ex- 
clumed  gaily  one  day  to  Lorl  Guitln. 


"  I  had  really  forgotten  what  a  terrible 
thing  a  London  leaeon  waa  I " 

"  It  aeema  to  agree  with  yon,"  waa  the 
asaveT.  "  There  is  one  lady  of  my  ao- 
qnaintance,  and  only  one,  who  aeema  to 
grow  yooDger  every  day  I " 

"  Yoa  can't  mean  me,"  ahe  langbed.  "  I 
aiatue  you,  I  am  growing  grey  with  In- 
ceiiantly  numing  alter  that  ooy  of  loine  I 
He  la  aa  dlffionlc  to  catch  aa  any  lion  of 
tlie  aeaaon.  I  never  aee  him  except  at 
partlei." 

Jnllan'a  Intlmaoy  with  Manton  Loring 
had  grown  apace,  and  it  had  led  to  anndry 
social  conaeqoeneea  which  ware,  hii  mother 
aaid, "  lo  good  for  him."  Little  dinnera  at 
the  dab,  to  which  he  had  been  do^ 
elected;  dinnera  at  which  he  waa  now 
gaest,  now  boat;  jovial  little  bacbelw 
anppera  made  np  among  the  very  beat 
"  aeta."  Loring  himself  was  very  earefnl — 
though  he  knew  better  than  to  make  hia 
core  perceptible,  except  In  ita  reanlbi — 
never  to  allow  himaelf  to  ha  pUced  In  tlie 
poiition  of  a  rival  to  Mrs.  Bomayne  for 
her  Bon'a  time  and  company.  He  lost  no 
oppottnnity  of  making  tumaelf  nsefnl  and 
agreeable  to  Mra  Bomayne;  now  oiliu 
pleaBantly  arrogated  rights  as  Juliana 
friend ;  now  hia  anpeiior  brain-power  and 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  until  he  gradually 
aaaomed  the  poaltion  of  friend  of  the 
hooae.  Bat  dab  life  neeasaarily  oraated 
in  Julian'a  world  intereata  apart  from  his 
mother  —  interests  which  she  waa  ap- 
parently well  content  that  ha  ahould  have, 
so  long  aa  hia  ever-ready  chatter  to  her  on 
the  subject  revealed  Uiat  thay  were  all 
connected  with  good  "  aeta." 

It  was  forthermore  a  aeaaon  of  very 
pretty  dsbntantei,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  elected  to  look  upon  Mr.  Bomayne 
aa  "auch  a  nice  boy,"  and  to  exact — or 
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permit — any  amoQnt  of  slavery  firom  him 
in  the  matters  of  fetching  and  carrying 
and  general  attendance.  /'You're  known 
to  be  so  profoundly  Ineligible,  you  see  1 " 
his  mother  would  say  to  him,  laughing. 
"Nobody  is  in  the  [least  afraid  of  you, 
poor  boy!"  And  she  looked  on  with 
perfect  calmness  as  he  danced,  and  rode, 
and  did  church  parade;  looked  on  with 
a  calmness  which  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  indifference,  but  for  the  significant 
fact  that  she  always  knew  which  of  his 
"jolly  girla  "  was  in  the  ascendant  for  the 
moment* 

Miss  Newton  had  gone  home  on  the 
day  following  the  meetuig  at  the  theatre. 

Falconer  was  to  be  seen  about  through- 
out the  season,  making  hb  grave  con- 
cession to  the  weaknesses  of  society.  Mrs. 
Bomayne  and  Julian  met  him  constantly, 
and  he  was  asked  to,  and  attended,  tiie 
most  formal  of  the  dinners  given  at  Qaeen 
Anne  Street.  But  the  intercourse  be- 
tween him  and  his  "  connection,"  as  tSm. 
Bomayne  called  herself,  was  of  the  most 
distant  and  non-progressive  type.  Julian 
did  not  take  to  him  at  all  *'  He  is  such 
a  solemn  fellow,  mother ! "  he  said.  '*  He 
seems  to  think  that  I'm  doing  something 
wrong  all  the  time."  An  observation  to 
which  Mrs.  Bomayne  replied  by  laughing 
a  rather  forced  laugh  and  changing  the 
conversation. 

The  last  event  of  the  season,  as  it 
became  evident  as  the  weeks  ran  out, 
would  be  the  bazaar  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Halse's 
discovery  among  charities.  It  was,  per- 
haps, as  well  that  the  institution  in 
question  was  by  no  means  in  such  urgent 
need  of  patronage  as  might  have  been 
argued  bom  Mrs.  Halse's  demeanour 
towards  it  earlier  in  the  proceedings; 
for  that  lady's  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  contest  with 
the  numerous  other  enthusiasms  which 
had  succeeded  it,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
bazaar  had  been  pursued  by  all  its  sup- 
porters with  energy  which  is  most 
charitably  to  be  described  as  intermittent. 
Three  separate  dates  had  been  fixed  for 
the  opening  day ;  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  been  spent  in  printing  and 
advertising,  each  of  these  in  succession 
had  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
singular  incompleteness  of  every  funda- 
mental arrangement  —  though,  as  Mrs, 
Halse  observed  impatiently,  after  the 
third  poetponementi  there  were  "heaps 
and  heaps  of  Chinese  lanterns."  Finally 
it  was  announced  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 


of  July;  and  owing  to  herculean  efforts 
on  the  part  of  half-a-dozen  unfortunate 
men  enlisted  in  the  cause,  who  apparently 
braced  themselves  to  the  task  with  a 
desperate  sense  that  if  the  affair  was  not 
somehow  or  another  carried  through  now, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  they,  were  doomed 
to  struggle  in  a  tumultuous  sea  of  fashion- 
able feminine  futility  for  the  remainder 
of  their  miserable  lives,  on  the  fifth  the 
bazaar  was  actually  opened. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that 
eventful  day,  and  in  various  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  exhausted  ladies  stretched 
on  sofas  were  recruiting  their  forces  after 
their  severe  labours.  It  had  been  ttie 
fashion  for  the  last  week  or  more  among 
the  prospective  stall-holders  to  allude  to 
the  fatigue  before  them  with  resigned  and 
heroic  sighs  of  awful  import;  consequently 
they  were  now  convinced  to  a  woman 
that  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of  ex- 
haustion. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  out  of  the  sensations  of  all 
the  ''smart"  helpers  concerned — with  the 
exception  of  the  devoted  half-dozen  before 
mentioned,  who  had  retired  to  various 
clubs  in  a  state  of  coUapse — ^a  decent  state 
of  fatigue  could  have  been  constructed; 
and  the  reason  for  this  was  threefold.  In 
the  first  place,  so  much  money  had  been 
spent  in  announcing  the  dates  when  the 
iMzaar  did  not  take  place,  that  there  was 
exceedingly  little  forthcoming  to  announce 
the  date  when  it  did  take  place;  conse- 
quently its  attractive  existence  remained 
^moet  unknown  to  the  general  -public, 
and  the  services  of  the  seUers  were  m  very 
slight  demand.  In  the  second  place,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  could  not 
be  done  by  proxy  was  left  undone.  And 
in  the  thhrd  place,  each  lady  had  been 
throughout  the  day  so  deeply  convinced 
of  the  *<  frightfully  tiring  "  nature  of  her 
occupation,  that  she  thought  it  only  her 
duty  to  "save  herself"  whenever  that 
course  was  open  to  her — ^which  was  almost 
always. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Chelseai  very 
cool  and  pretty  with  its  open  windows 
and  its  plentifol  supply  of  flowers  and 
ferns,  Mrs.  Bomayne  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment^ 
socially  speaking,  demanded  of  her,  in  an 
attitude  of  gra^ful  weariness;  an  attitude 
which  was  rather  belied  by  the  alert 
expression  of  her  contented  face.  She 
had  dined  at  home— "just  a  quiet  littie 
dimier,  you  know— cold,  because  goodness 
knows  when  we  shall  get  it!"  —  with 
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Jalian  and  Loiing  at  half-past  seveii. 
The  bazaar  did  not  close  until  nine,  bat 
all  the  principal  stall-holders  had  thought 
it  their  dnty  to  the  following  day  not  to 
wear  themselves  qnite  ont^  and  had  left 
the  last  two  hours  to  the  care  of  one  or 
other  of  the  hangers-on,  of  whom  "  smart " 
women  may  nsodly  have  a  supply  if  they 
choose;  and  Mrs.  Bomayne's  qmet  little 
dinner  was  only  one  of  a  score  of  simflar 
functions,  very  dainty  and  luxurious  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  exertions  which 
had  preceded  them,  which  were  being  held 
in  various  fashionable  parts  of  London. 
At  ten  o'dock  Loring  had  taken  his  leave, 
declaring  sympathetically  that  Mr&  Bo- 
mayne  must  long  for  perfect  quiet  after 
her  exertions.  It  was  then  that  Mrs. 
Bomayne  had  betaken  herself  to  her  sofa 
and  her  papers. 

"What  an  immense  time  It  is  since  we 
have  had  such  a  domesticated  hour  1" 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  laid  down  her  litera- 
ture some  moments  before,  and  had  been 
lying  looking  at  Julian  with  that  curious 
expression  in  her  eyes  which  would  creep 
into  tliem  now  and  again  when  they  rested 
on  tlie  good-Iooldng  young  figure,  and 
which  hflurmonised  so  fll  with  the  shallow, 
vivacious  prettiness  of  the  rest  of  her  face. 
She  spoke,  however,  with  her  usual  light 
laugh  at  herself,  and  Julian  laughed  too  as 
he  threw  down  his  magazine  and  turned 
towards  her. 

"  It  is  an  age,  isn't  it !  **  he  said. 

Dnrmg  the  final  agony  of  preparation 
for  the  bazaar,  Julian  had  been  in  immense 
request  Not  that  he  was  one  of  the 
devoted  half-dozen,  or  that  he  did  much 
definite  work ;  but  he  was  always  ready  to 
discuss  any  lady's  private  fad  with  her  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  to  rush  all  over 
Loudon  about  nothing.  His  exertions, 
and  the  exhaustion  engendered  thereby, 
had  rendered  necessary  a-  great  deal  of 
recreation  at  the  club.  He  had  repaired 
thither  ywj  frequently  of  late,  instead  of 
escortiog  his  mother  home  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  tale  of  parties  for  the  night. 

'*It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  it  is  so 
nearly  over ! "  observed  Mrs.  Bomayne 
carelessly.  It  is  never  worth  while,  in  the 
world  in  which  Mrs.  Bomayne  moved,  to 
express  more  than  half  your  meaning  in 
words,  and  Julian  quite  understood  that 
she  alluded,  not  to  the  domestic  houTj  but 
to  the  season.  Her  words  were  not 
prompted  by  any  actual  weariness  of  the 
round  of  life  she  characterised  as  "  it,"  but 
the  sentiment  was  in  the  air — the  fashion- 


able air,  that  is  to  say.  She  and  Juliau, 
in  common  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
world,  were  leaving  London  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

<'It  has  been  awfolly  jolly!"  said 
Julian,  leaning  back  in  hh  chair  and 
resting  liis  head  against  his  loosely  locked 
hands.  "I  had  no  idea  life  was  such  a 
first-rate  business  I "  * 

His  mother  smiled,  and  tliere  was  a 
strange  touch  of  triumph  in  her  smOe. 

"It  is  a  first-rate  business,"  she  assented, 
"if  one  lives  It  among  the  right  people 
and  in  the  right  position.  I  imagine  you 
see  by  this  time  that  it  Isn't  much  use 
otherwise ! " 

He  laughed  as  though  his  appreciation 
of  her  words  rendered  them  almost  a 
truism  to  him,  and  there  was  a  moment's 
silence.    It  was  broken  by  Julian. 

'*  It  costs  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said,  in  a 
casual,  indefinite  way,  but  with  a  quick 
glance  at  his  mother. 

-  "  Well,  it  isn't  cheap,  certainly,"  was  the 
laughing  answer ;  "  but  I  think  we  shall 
manage."  Then  noticing  somettiing  a  little 
deprecating  about  his  pose  and  expression, 
Mrs.  Bomayne  added,  with  mock  repre- 
hension, "  You're  not  going  to  ask  me  to 
raise  your  allowance,  you  extravagant 
boy!" 

Julian  moved,  and  leaning  forward, 
clasped  his  hands  round  one  knee  as  if 
the  uncomfortable  and  transitory  pose 
assisted  explanation.  He  laughed  back  at 
her,  but  he  was  looking  nevertheless  some- 
what ashamed  of  himself. 

"  No,  it's  not  that — exactly,"  he  began 
rather  lamely.  "  It's  a  splendid  allowance, 
mother  dear,  and  I'm  no  end  grateful; 
but  the  fact  is,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  card-playing  lately  at  the  club.  I  don't 
care  for  cards,  you  know,  but  one  must 
play  a  bit,  and  I  have  been  rather  a  fooL 
Look  here,  dear,  I  suppose — ^I  suppose 
you  couldn't  let  me  have  two  hundred, 
could  you  —  before  we  go  away,  you 
know ! " 

"  Two  hundred,  Julian !  My  dear  boy ! " 

There  was  a  strong  tone  of  surprise  and 
remonstrance  in  Mra.  Bomayne^s  voice, 
and  there  was  also  a  very  distinct  note  of 
annoyance ;  but  aU  these  sentiments  seemed 
rather  to  apply  to  the  demand,  which  was 
apparently  unseasonable,  than  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  transaction.  She  was 
neither  startled  nor  distressed. 

''It  Is  young  Fordyce,  mother,"  con- 
tinued her  son  deprecatingly.  "It  was 
awfully  foolish  to  play  with  him,  he's  so 
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abandoned  the  manofaetnra  when  an 
accident  showed  him  a  way  through  his 
difficulties. 

Sundry  pots  of  jelly  were  being  for- 
warded to  some  public  works  by  Nobel's 
own  cart  and  horses.  To  secure  the  jars 
from  fracture  they  were  carefully  packed 
in  sand,  but  on  the  way  one  of  the  jars 
broke,  and  Its  contents  were  found  to  liaye 
been  completely  absorbed  by  the  sand 
about  it;  Struck  with  this  result,  Nobel 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  sand  itself,  thus 
charged  with  nitrate,  might  be  found  the 
Ideal  ezplosive.  And  thus  it  proved,  and 
to  the  new  substance  Nobel  gave  the  name 
of  dynamite,  a  name  henceforth  to  be  of 
world-wide  fame,  and  for  good  or  ill  to 
make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
century. 

Dynamite,  It  must  be  owned,  has  In 
Its  way  done  good  service  for  civilisation. 
The  great  works  of  modem  engineering 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  without 
the  aid  of  h^h  explosives,  of  which  dyna- 
mite is  the  prototjrpe.  Tunnelling,  rock 
cuttings,  blastings  of  all  kinds  were  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  new  explosive,  in  which 
power  is  stored  with  so  much  greater 
compactness  than  in  gunpowder.  In  mines 
and  quarries  all  over  the  world  dynamite 
in  some  of  its  forms  has  practically  super- 
seded  gunpowder.  The  industrial  demand 
has  brought  into  the  market  many  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  type.  The  earth 
basis  of  true  dynamite  has  been  replaced 
by  sawdust^  sugar,  starch,  charcoal,  and 
dozens  of  more  or  less  effective  mixtures ; 
in  fact,  almost  any  absorbent  substance 
will  form  a  vehicle  for  nitro-glycerine. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  military 
administrations  of  the  different  European 
powers  kept  an  eye  upon  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  new  explosiva  The  State 
laboratories  of  France,  after  many  years  of 
trials  and  experiments,  have  evolved  the 
powerful  substance  known  as  melinite,  the 
composition  of  which  is  an  open  secret^ 
while  its* merits  as  compared  with  dyna- 
mite consist  in  the  superior  stability  of  its 
base,  which  it  is  claimed  will  stand  the 
shock  and  heat  of  being  fired  from  heavy 
guns  as  a  charge  for  shells.  The  Austrians, 
too,  have  a  new  explosive  called  6oraiite, 
warranted  to  ^'dcraser"  any  number  of 
the  ^*  enemy."  Probably  the  autiiori- 
ties  at  Woolwich  have  something  ''up 
their  sleeve"  of  a  like  nature. 

But  the  successes  of  our  own  military 
chemists  have  been  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  gun-cotton,  of  which  there  is  a  con- 


siderable Government  factory  at  Waltham 
Abbey.  The  invention  of  cotton-powder 
preceded  that  of  nitro-glycerine,  but  it  was 
so  uncertain  in  character  as  to  be  practi- 
cally useless,  till  Professor  Abel,  the 
chemical  adviser  of  our  War  Department, 
invented  and  patented  a  new  process  ci 
manufacture  which  has  made  the  substance 
available  as  a  military  explosive,  especially 
as  a  charge  for  torpedoes  and  submarine 
mines  of  every  description.  Many  other 
cellular  substances  as  well  as  cotton  can  be 
charged  with  nitrates  and  made  to  do  duty 
as  explosives,  and  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  must  look  for  the  "smokeless 
powder  "  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  next  great  war. 

It  was  evident  from  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  these  new  explosives,  that 
they  were  destined  to  become  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who^  for 
whatever  reason,  were  at  war  with  iodety 
and  enemies  of  existing  institutions.  But 
the  first  serious  dynamite  explosion  was 
planned  for  purposes  of  sordid  gain.  A 
person  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Bremerhaven  conceived  the  idea  of  ship- 
ping a  number  of  cases  of  worthless  goods 
and  bisuring  them  for  a  large  amount^ 
whQe  a  case  of  dynamite,  concealed  within 
one  of  the  bales,  should  be  detonated  bv  a 
clockwork  arrangement  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  days,  and  thus  send  the 
unfortunate  ship  with  its  crew  and  all  it 
contained  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
plan  was  spoilt  by  the  premature  explosion 
of  the  case  of  dynamite  on  the  quay  at 
Bremerhaven,  with  loss  of  life  and  great 
damage  to  property.  The  author  of  the 
plot  committed  suicide  on  the  failure  of 
his  scheme.  The  affair  caused  much  alarm 
at  the  time,  and  led  to  many  precautions 
being  taken  In  shipping  goods  from  un- 
known consignees. 

The  next  striking  example  of  the  terrible 
power  of  the  new  explosives  was  tiie  assas- 
sination of  the  Czar,  Alexander  of  Butsia, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1881.  The 
Czar  was  being  driven  about  one  p.m.  from 
the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg^  and 
had  reached  the  Catherine  Canal,  when  an 
explosion  took  place  jost  behind  the 
carriage,  wounding  the  horses,  and  killing 
one  of  the  Czar's  escort.  The  Empenxr 
alighted  from  the  shattered  carriage. 
''  Thank  Heaven  I  am  untouchedi''  he 
replied  to  those  about  him.  The  youth 
who  had  thrown  the  bomb,  who  carried  a 
revolver  and  dagger  in  either  hand,  was  in 
the  grasp  of  a  soldier,  and  surrounded  by 
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an  ezdted  crowd.  The  danger  seemed 
past  when,  as  the  Czar  was  enqalring 
into  the  condition  of  the  wounded,  of 
whom  many  were  stretched  helpless 
aronndi  anotiier  yonng  man  threw  some- 
thing at  Ills  feet  which  exploded,  and  left 
the  Cxar  mangled  and  bleeding  on  the 
ground. 

The  feeUng  that  a  new  and  terrible 
power  was  abroad  in  the  hands  of  political 
or  social  fanatics  spread  itself  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  intensified,  as  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  by  the  catastrophe 
that  befell  the  ''Dottrel,"  sloop  of  war, 
which  was  blown  up  off  Sandy  Point  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  AprQ,  1881,  only  eleven  men 
being  saved  out  of  the  whole  crew.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  has  never  been  f  ally 
ascertained,  but  it  is  due  to  the  dynamiters, 
who  boasted  of  the  achievement,  to  state 
that  appearances  pointed  to  an  accidental 
explosion. 

In  Bussia  the  Nihilists  kept  up  the  terror 
of  their  name,  and  even  in  Germany,  where 
the  Emperor  William  was  personidly 
popular,  dynamite  conspiracies  were  on 
foot.  The  Emperor  William  had  a  narrow 
escape  at  the  opening  of  the  Niederwald 
Monument  in  1883.  A  drain  beneath  the 
road  along  which  he  passed  was'  packed 
with  dynamite,  but  the  conspirators  failed 
to  ignite  it^  and  the  Emperor  passed  over 
it  in  safety. 

In  .  the  same  yearj  1883,  began  what 
we  may  call  the  epidemic  of  explosions  in 
England.  The  opening  scene  was  at  the 
Government  offices  at  Whitehall  on  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  of  March,  when  an 
explosion  occurred  which  spread  conster- 
nation in  Westminster,  and  gave  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  a  shaking.  The 
momisg  light  showed  a  great  smash  at  the 
comer  of  the  Local  Government  offices,  all 
the  windows  smashedi  and  official  dockets 
peeping  out  of  bare  openings  in  the  walls. 
King  Street,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
opposite  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  bore 
a  ^  shattered,  wrecked  appearance,  with 
windows  smashed  and  frames  starting  out 
of  the  surrounding  brickwork.  Happily 
no  human  being  was  touched,  and  the 
same  good  fortune  attended  an  explosion 
at  "  The  Times  "  office  on  the  same  night. 

In^  the  following  month  the  discovery 
at  Birmingham  of  a  secret  manufactory  of 
nitro-glycerine  seemed  to  show  the  source 
of  the  danger,  and  the  arrest  of  those 
connected  with  it  gave  hopes  that  the 
aeries  of  explosions  would  come  to  an  end. 


But,  although  enough  nitro-glycerine  had 
been  seized  to  lay  all  London  in  ruins, 
some  liad  probably  been  saved  for  future 
operations.  Dynamite,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  formsi  was  then  so  freely  dis- 
tributed that  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  for  any  purpose  for 
which  it  might  be  wanted. 

The  next  attempt,  if  it  had  any  definite 
Mm  at  all,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  overawe  the  railway  companies.  For  on 
the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  February, 
1884,  there  was  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
in  the  cloak-room  of  the  Victoria  Station. 
A  number  of  bags  and  portmanteaux  were 
torn  to  bits,  but  nobody  was  a  penny  the 
worse  for  the  explosion.  But  the  occurrence 
suggested  a  general  examination  of  the 
luggage  left  at  the  cloak-rooms  of  the 
various  railway  stations  in  London,  result- 
ing in  the  discovery  of  portmanteaux 
charged  with  dynamite  at  Charing  Gross, 
Paddington,  and  Ludgate  stations.  In 
each  case  a  clock  had  been  arranged  to 
detonate  the  charge  at  a  given  time,  but 
in  such  an  ineffective  fasluon  that  all  the 
clocks  had  stopped  in  transit 

Again,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  in  the 
same  year  a  charge  of  dynamite  was 
exploded  in  the  area  of  the  Junior  Carlton 
Club  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  another 
against  Sir  Watkin  Wynn's  house  in  the 
same  square.  Again  the  result  was  only 
broken  windows  and  consternation,  which 
was  probably  all  that  the  conspirators 
desired,  and  the  same  result  attended  an 
almost  simultaneous  explosion  in  Scotland 
Yard — ^the  old  establishment — when  the 
'*Bising  San"  public-house  was  wrecked, 
while  the  office  and  officers  of  police  escaped 
unhurt.  At  the  same  time  a  series  of 
explosions  broke  out  in  Canada,  and  the 
general  public  began  to  feel  that  things 
were  getting  warm.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  London  Bridge  was  attacked. 
Three  conspirators — not  maffied  in  cloaks, 
but  wearing  the  ordinary  garb  of 
industrious  citizens,  and  carrying  the 
inevitable  portmanteau — ^hired  a  boat  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  in  the  hazy  darkness 
of  five  forty-five  on  a  winter's  afternoon, 
rowed  to  the  second  arch  of  London  Bridge 
from  the  same  side  of  the  river.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  engineers  of  the  French 
"  Pouts  et  Chau8s6es  "  to  leave  chambers  in 
the  masonry  of  any  new  bridges  they  may 
build,  to  facilitate  their  being  blown  up  on 
the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Probably  this 
idea  bad  not  occurred  to  the  builders  of 
London  Bridge;  but,  anyhow,  below  high- 
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water  mark  there  are  recesses  in  the 
masonry  which  seem  jast  adapted  for  the 
pnrposa  The  dynamiters  had  been 
accurately  informed  as  to  this,  bat  their 
information  was  hardly  np  to  date,  as 
recently  the  recesses  had  been  covered 
with  iron  gratings  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution. So  that  all  that  the  conspirators 
conld  effect  was  to  hang  np  their  bag  of 
dynamite  nnder  the  arch  and  row  away. 
It  is  said  that  the  explosion  not  coming  off 
as  quickly  as  they  expected,  the  conspirators 
rowed  back  with  the  intention  of  affixing 
a  fresh  fuse,  when  the  dynamite  exploded 
and  serionsly,  if  not  mortally,  injured  one 
of  the  party.  But^  as  the  gentlemen  in 
the  boat  have  not  yet  published  their 
memoirs,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  details  of  the  exploit. 
Anyhow,  London  was  let  off  again  with  a 
big  noise  and  a  big  fright. 

The  explosions  that  followed  within  a 
few  short  weeks  were  far  mora  seriou?. 
The  fine  crypt  beneaUi  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
the  site  of  the  Chapel  being  now  the  corridor 
leading  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
central  lobbies  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  scene  of  the  next  attempt. 
The  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1885,  was 
Saturday,  on  which  day  the  public  is 
admitted  to  see  the  splendours  of  Parlia- 
ment House.  One  of  the  public  carried  a 
black  bag,  which  he  deposited  on  the  floor 
of  the  crypt — recently  restored  and  dso 
open  to  the  publia  A  lady  saw  the  bag 
idth  smoke  issuing  from  it.  Constable  Cole 
bravely  seized  it,  carried  it  into  the  hall  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  destruction,  and  threw 
it  from  him  to  the  floor  of  the  hall,  where 
it  exploded,  wounding  the  brave  constable 
and  damaging  the  hdl,  but  occasioning  no 
further  casualties.  At  the  same  time 
another  charge  of  dynamite  exploded  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  again  happily 
with  no  fatal  results.  On  the  same  day 
the  Tower  of  London  was  open  free  to  the 
public,  and  also  to  the  dynamiter  who  left 
his  bag  in  the  middle  story  of  the  White 
Tower  and  ran  away.  Another  explosion, 
with  minor  casualties  and  major  panic, 
followed.  As  other  public  buildings,  the 
Post  Office,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Inland  Bevenue  Office,  were  threatened 
with  like  attempts,  there  was  a  kind  of 
state  of  siege  among  the  Government 
DepartmentSb  Detachments  of  Gaurds, 
with  their  formidable  bearskini',  marched  up 
and  dovf  n,  the  lobbies  of  the  various  offices 
were  lined  with  police,  detectives  flitted  to 
and  frO|  and  everjfbody  with  a  black  bag 


was  subject  to  detention  and  rigorous 
examination. 

One  result,  indeed,  which  followed  from 
this  natural  scare  was  to  discredit  the 
carrying  of  black  leather  bags.  Before 
that  date  the  custom  was  almost  universal; 
the  lawyer  carried  his  papers,  the  OivO 
servant  his  luncheon,  the  commercial  man 
his  correspondence,  in  these  convenient 
little  receptacles.  You  might  almost  gauge 
a  man's  progress  in  the  world  by  his  bag. 
A  step  towards  success  involved  a  new 
black  bag  with  patent  lock,  etc. ;  when  his 
bag  became  worn  and  shabby,  as  surely  his 
foi^unes  were  on  the  declining  scale.  Bat 
now  the  black  bag  fell  into  disgrace.  He 
who  carried  one  was  avoided,  especially  in 
raUway  carriages.  If  there  was  anything 
in  his  bag  that  clicked  he  wodd  be 
pointed  out  to  the  police  as  a  dangerous 
character. 

Happily  the  dynamite  troubles  seem, 
although  it  does  not  do  to  boast,  fairly  laid 
to  rest  so  far,  at  least,  as  England  ia  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  quite  the  case  in  Ireland, 
where  Christmas  Day  had  a  surprise  for 
Dublin  in  the  shape  of  a  dynamite  explosion 
iu  the  lower  Castle  Yard,  resulting  un- 
happily in  the  death  of  a  detective  officer. 
A  previous  explosion,  also  in  Dublin  Castle, 
on  the  last  day  of  December,  1891, 
wrecked  the  office  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor, 
but  damaged  no  human  creature.  Indeed, 
the  dynamiters  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal  seam  to  avoid,  as  far  as  is  possible  in 
their  dreadful  trade,  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  and  have  none  of  the  uncompromising 
courage  and  atrocity  of  the  dynamiters  of 
Paris. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  POLITICrAN. 


During  that  legendary  period  known  as 
"cnce  upon  a  time,"  in  "great  families  "  it 
appears  to  have  b:^en  the  habit  to  map 
out  the  futures  of  the  sons  upon  certain 
prescribed  lines,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
One  son  always  had  to  be  a  politician — a 
statesman  it  was  probably  called — another 
always  had  to  be  a  soldier,  a  third  always 
had  to  go  into  the  Church.  The  '*  family  " 
had  a  pocket  borough  of  its  own,  which,  of 
course,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  house  was 
bound  to  fill  Then  there  was  the  famfly 
living,  and  at  least  one  commission  could 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Thus  it  came 
about  tbai,  in  those  halcyon  days,  budding 
politicians  were,  so  to  speak,  marked  men, 
even  from  their  earliest  hours,  and  were 
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specially  trained  for  the  work  which  they 
would  have  to  do.  They  trained  states- 
men tiien  as  we  train  pngilists  now.  There 
was  a  regular  prescribed  coarse  of  training 
through  which  they  had  to  ga  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  no  one  but  a 
"gentleman"  could  be  a  statesman — or 
even  «  politician.  The  embryo  legislator 
went^  as  of  coarse,  to  a  public  school, 
where  some  attempt  was  made  to  teach 
him  all  languages,  except  those  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  him, 
and  especially  his  own.  From  the  public 
school  he  pasfted  to  a  University,  if  only  in 
an  ornamental  sensa  Leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, accompanied  bv  a  bear-leader,  he 
went  on  what  was  called  the  "  grand  tour." 
That  '*  grand  tour  "  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  in  a  light  which  we  find  it  a  trifle 
difficult  to  understand.  A  trip  abroad 
was,  in  those  days,  guaranteed  to  do  much 
more  than  it  is  guaranteed  to  do  to-day. 
When  the  young  gentleman  returned  home, 
the  politician  was  trained.  That  "grand 
tour,"  acting  as  a  sort  of  magical  elixir, 
had  finished  the  job.  The  *'  rising  states- 
man "  was  slipped  into  the  pocket  borough, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  ruled,  and 
he  WM  qualified  to  rule,  his  native  land. 

Nowadays,  our  politicians  are  not  trained 
as  they  used  to  be.  For  one  sufficient 
reaison — ^tbere  are  no  pocket  boroughs. 
Probably  few  of  the  latter-day  sons  of  our 
"great  families"  are  destined  from  their 
earliest  hours  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  their  country's  politics. 

What  would  be  the  use  of  it?  One 
might  go  on  the  "  grand  tour "  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  and  yet  remain  with- 
out a  seat  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  At 
least,  auch  is  the  theory.  S^nce,  then,  the 
old  methods  are  forsaken  in  the  present 
year  of  grace,  how  are  our  politicians 
trained!  In  other  words,  how  comes  a 
man  to  be  a  politician  at  all,  a  maker  of 
hia  eountry's  lawsl  The  answer  i?,  I 
fancy — in  a  good  many  ways.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  irreverent  outsider, 
fanny  ways  some  of  them  are. , 

Johnes — he  writes  it  Johnes,  although 
hia  father  didn't — Johnes  was  a  dealer  in 
stocka  and  shares.  He  made  a  heap  of 
money— such  a  heap  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  "  cut "  the  house  and  get  clear  off 
vrith  his  booty  before  the  pendulum  had 
time  to  swing,  and  lome  friendly  colleague 
made  "  a  bit "  out  of  him.  He  did.  He 
retired  into  private  life.  How  it  bored 
him !  He  was  a  clever  fellow — in  his  way, 
a  very  clever  man  indeed.    He  went  on 


the  "grand  toar" — ^in  the  modem  style. 
He  wandered  about  the  queer  comers  of 
the  world  for  two  whole  years,  and,  while 
wandering,  he  thought  things  out  WliAt 
was  he  to  do  with  life,  now  that  he  had 
won  for  himself  the  right  to  make  the 
most  of  it  f  He  did  not  mind  a  little  of 
what  is  called  society.  Bat  of  that  he  felt 
that  enough  was  as  good  m  ft  feast  The 
r6Ie  of  country  gentleman  he  loathed — ^it 
meant  stagnation.  Bather  than  stagnate, 
it  would  he  better  to  go  back  to  stocks  and 
shares.  He  liked  to  see  a  good  race  as 
well  as  most  mert  He  shot,  hunted, 
fished  fairly  well.  Bat  as  to  devoting  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  sport,  he 
felt  that,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  con- 
cerned, it  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
had  no  particular  hobby  of  any  sort 
What  should  be  dot  He  would  be  hanged, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  sudden  flash  of  inspira- 
tion, if  he  would  not  try  politica  It  was 
the  humour  of  the  thing,  almost  as  much 
as  anything  else,  which  appealed  to  him. 
He  had  the  instincts,  and  the  genius,  of  a 
gambler.  He  had  always  understood  that, 
in  many  respects,  the  game  of  politics  was 
as  big  a  gamble  as  a  man  could  want  It 
offered  abundant  opportanities  for  excite- 
ment— and  excitement  of  some  sort  was  as 
the  very  breath  of  Johnes's  nostrils.  It 
gave  a  man  a  certain  sort  of  position.  And, 
if  it  were  followed  up,  as  Johnes  always 
followed  up  everything  which  he  went  in 
for,  it  gave  a  man  a  career  in  life.  So, 
between  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  a 
certain  day,  Johnes  became  a  politician. 
And  it  was  after  he  became  a  politician 
that  the  laugh  came  in. 

The  politics  of  the  *'  great  families  "  were 
settled  at  the  Flood.  It  was  written  in 
time  that  unto  eternity  they  were  to  be 
Whigs — or  Tories.  The  Johneses  in  this 
respect  never  were  predestined.  His 
politics  had  not  been  made  for  Johnes. 
Johnes  had  to  make  his  own.  It  is  trae 
enough  that,  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  he  had 
always  been  Conservative ;  he  had  even 
voted  Conservative  when  he  voted  at  alL 
So  he  decided,  on  the  whole,  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  about  as  well  if  he  remained 
Conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
not  know  much  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  he  was  not  qaite  clear,  in  his  own 
mind,  how  City  men  of  his  stamp  were 
regarded  in  the  Conservative  strongholds. 
He  was  still  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who,  he&itatkig,  is  lost,  when  he  en- 
countered an  acquaintance  who  offered  to 
put  him  up  for  the  Two  Hundred  and 
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Seventy  Clab.  So  the  acquaintance  pnt 
Johnes  np,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Last 
election  Johnes  stood  as  a  violent  Baciical. 
If\I  remember  rightly  he  took  up  Total 
Abstinence,  Sunday  Closing,  One  Man 
One  Vote,  Disestablishment,  Triennial  Par- 
liaments, Payment  of  Members,  Free  Food 
for  the  Masses,  Lispection  of  Music-halls, 
and  Trafalgar  Square.  No,  he  did  not 
get  in;  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  dis- 
satisfied, though  I  fancy  he  is  reconsider- 
ing his  position.  At  the  next  election 
1  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
him  climb  off  the  Radical  platform  and 
off  some  of  his  other  platforms,  toa  In 
time  I  dare  say  he  mU,  get  in,  though 
possibly  on  a  Tory  ticket.  Once  in,  it 
IS  quite  on  the  ciurds  that  he  will  make 
his  mark.  If  he  rides  to  a  fall,  he  will 
probably  have  his  own  over  cleverness  to 
thank.  Though,  in  my  judgement^  Johnes 
runs  a  very  good  chance  of  being  the 
future  greatest  statesman  this  age  and  this 
land  has  seen. ' 

That  was  how  Johnes  was  made  a 
politician.  Let  us  take  some  one  else — 
this  time  a  prominent  man — and  "try 
back "  to  his  beginnings.  Who  shall  we 
take!  There  is  Bounder,  one  of  the 
smartest  debaters,  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  we  have — Bounder,  the 
man  of  the  people.  Let  us  take  Bounder. 
Principally  for  this  reason,  that  Bounder 
is  a  type,  a  representative  of  a  .class  of 
men  wno  form,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
some  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of 
England's  heaven-sent  rulers. 

It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  Bounder 
will  one  day  be  Prime  Minister.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  what  party  he  will  re- 
present on  that  august  occasion.  The  fact 
is.  Bounder  calls  himself  one  thing,  and 
his  friends  and  enemies  are  apt,  now  and 
then,  to  call  him  another.  Bounder  is  a 
power,  not  only  in  the  House,  but  also  in 
the  country.  And  so  he  ought  to  be.  He 
represents  the  Great  Middle  Class,  Com- 
merce, the  Art  of  Making  a  Fortune ;  he 
is  a  most  respectable  man  is  Bounder — 
in  his  way.  He  dresses  so  well,  neat  as 
ninepence  sort  of  man.  His  presence  of 
mind  is,  perhaps,  his  strongest  point.  No 
one  ever  put  Bounder  to  confusion,  and 
never  will  He  began  on  the  vestry,  then 
rose  to  be  J.P.,  then  commenced  his 
famous  manoeuvres  in  the  local  field  of 
politics.  As  an  outside  politician  he  was 
one  of  the  dodgiest  dodgers  who  ever  yet 
was  known,  and  since  he  engineered 
himself  into  the  House,  he  has  certainly 


never  given  a  living  soul  the  slightest 
cause   to   fori2:et   his    former  reputation. 
Bounder  is  a  Badical,  on  the  popular  lines 
of  to-day.    He  is  one  of  that  large  group 
of  rich  men  who  are  pledged  to  Raise  the 
Masses,  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  themselves, 
and  who  manage  to  spend  on  luxurious 
living  some  fifty  thousand  pounds  or  so 
a  year  wUle  doing  so.     Bounder  is  a 
great  authority  on  the  land  laws.    Having 
no  land  of  his  own,  he  is  anxious  that  land, 
generally,  should  be  placed  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  people.    He  has  no  great 
admiration  for  the  Income  Tax,  as  he  has 
stated  publicly  on  so  many  memorable 
occasions ;  the  obnoxious  impost  certainly 
must  make  a  dreadful  hole  in  Bounder's 
income.    There  is  one  thing  to  be  said 
for  Bounder;  he  is  a  man  of  wide  tolera- 
tion.   Not  an  antl-everythingite,  nor  one 
of  those  who  "compound  l^e  sina  they 
are  Inclined  to,  by  damning  those  they  have 
no  mind  to."    That  is  one  reason  why  I, 
for  one^  feel  sure  that  a  great  future  is 
in  store  for  Bounder.    I  da  not  know 
what  his  principles  are — and  by  that  I 
mean  that  I  do  not  even  know  what  ho 
pretends  that  his  principles  are— except 
that  I  am  morally  persuaded  that  the 
words  ''  Bounder's  Benefit "  are  written  in 
letters  of  flaming  fire  upon  his  heart ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  not  far-off 
future,  a   majority  of    Englishmen    will 
insist  upon  having,  as  a  ruler,  a  "  states- 
man" who  will  be  willing  to  let  them 
alone ;  who  will  suffer  them,  in  a  great 
measure,   to  rule  themselves ;  who  will 
not  attempt  to  make  them  live  the  life 
which  he  and  his  particular  friends  may 
like  to  live;    and  who  will  not  oompd 
them  to  do  the  things  which,  because  they 
suit  his  constitution,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
will  suit  theirs. 

A  wide  field  for  consideration  is  opened 
when  we  begin  to  reflect  how,  in  their 
beginnings,  some  politicians  were  made. 
What  made  Oskins  a  politician !  Oskins, 
the  end  and  aim  of  whose  being  is,  as 
he  phrases  it,  the  total  eradication  of  the 
tobacco  plant  from  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Oskins  thinks  that  all  the  crime, 
and  all  the  suffering,  and  all  the  misery 
of  the  world  come  from  the  use  of 
tobacca  Take  away  tobacco,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Oakhis,  "that  would  be  Heaven," 
not  only  for  Oskins,  but  for  all  of  us.  The 
universal  panacea,  according  to  Oskins, 
is  not  somebody's  pills,  or  Ilcklem's  oint- 
ment, but  "down  with  tobacca"  That 
comes  first    All  the  rest — ^if  there  is  any 
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reat! — comes  after vrardfl.  The  joke  of  the 
thing  isi  that  Oskina  is  not  an  inmate  of 
an  asylum  for  idiots,  he  is  an  inmate  of 
the  House  of  Commons — a  politician ;  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  politicians  who, 
in  one  respect^  are  just  like  OskinSi  they  all 
have  universal  panaceas  to  offer. 

There  is  Slapton,  who  has  been  crying 
aloud  for  years,  ''Open  everything  on 
Sundays  1 "  That  seems  to  be  ms  remedy 
for,  at  any  rate^  most  of  the  evils  which 
beset  hmnanity.  "Give  the  people  free 
concerts  on  Sunday  afternoons,"  cries 
Slapton,  "and  popular  entertainments  at 
popular  prices  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
see  how  much  happier,  and  better,  the 
world  would  be.''  Clapton,  on  the  other 
hand,  dedares — and  he  represents  that 
declaration  In  the  House  of  Commons — 
that,  to  ensure  the  future  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
shut  up  everything  on  Sundays — every- 
thing, diat  is,  except  the  chapels  and  the 
chorclies.  He  would  have  no  tridns  run- 
ning on  what  he,  oddly  and,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  ignorantly,  insists 
upon  calling  "  the  Sabbam  day,"  no  omni- 
buses, no  cabs,  no  hotels  open,  no  dubs, 
no  public  parks,  no  public  institutions — 
in  fact,  no  nothing.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the — thank  good- 
ness!— ^little  I  have  read  of  Clapton's 
numerous  public  utterances,  having  shut 
up  everything — except  the  chapeb  and 
churches-— Clapt<m  would,  probably,  pro- 
ceed to  compel,  by  Act  of  Parliiajnent, 
every  person  to  attend  some  form  of 
religious  service  at  least  twice  each  Sun- 
day. I  am  not  clear  what  form  of  religious 
service  it  would  be.  I  suspect  that  a 
man's  choice  would  ultimately  be  narrowed 
to  that  form  of  religious  service  which 
Clapton  honours  with  his  own  great 
presenca 

How  came  such  men  to  be  politicians ! 
How  were  they  madel  Seriously,  one 
is  disposed  to  believe  that,  nowadays, 
however  it  may  have  been  once  upon  a 
time»  one  qualifieation  which  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  politician  is  an  insatiable 
desire  to  thrust  one's  fingers  Into  other 
people's  pies;  a  deep-rooted  yearning 
to  mind  everybody  else's  business,  not 
except,  but  as  well  as,  one's  own.  As  we 
modems  manage  things,  in  this  "right 
little,  tight  little  "  island,  a  bom  busybody 
is  within  measurable  distance  of  being  a 
bom  politician*  Get  a  bee  in  your  bonnet, 
and,  if  you  glance  into  some  men's 
dictionaries,  you  will  find  that  you  are 


a  statesman,  ready  made.  You  must 
have  a  "cry,"  that  is  all  you  want,  a 
"cry."  It  is  impossible  to  go  to  the 
country  without  a  "cry."  Bat  with  a 
"cry,"  it  is  possible  that  you  may  reach 
the  Treasury  benches  in  half-a-dozen  strides. 
Think  of  the  *< cries"  there  are.  Think 
of  the  men,  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  each  of  whom  represents  a 
"cry"  of  his  own,  from  A  to  Z,  from  the 
interests  of  Agricolture  to  the  prindples 
of  the  ZoUverein.  The  more  successful 
politidans — as  politfclans  go— play  their 
game  on  some  such  lines  as  these.  They 
get  a  "cry."  If  such  a  "league"  does 
not  idready  exist,  they  promote  a  "league" 
to  support  the  "  cry."  They  ficowt  heaven 
and  earth  for  subscriptions  to  support  the 
"league."  The  "league"  makes  itself 
such  an  insupportable  nuisance  botli  inside 
the  House  and  out  of  it^  that  the  politician 
whom  it  represents,  and  who  represents  it, 
has  to  be  condliated. 

We  are,  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
of  us,  "mixed  pickles."  Beyond  doubt, 
in  each  of  us  there  is  a  spice  of  humbug. 
Should  the  days  of  the  fairies  return,  and 
should,  on  a  full  nfght,  that  spice  of  hum- 
bug be  taken  clean  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  what  revelations  would  be  made 
to  an  astonished  country  1  What  sights 
would  be  seen!  How  many  men  would 
there  be  found  who  believed,  really  and 
truly  believed,  with  that  faith  which 
moves  mountuns,  in  their  own  "cries," 
who  believed  in  their  own  missions,  in 
thehr  own  universal  panaceas)  Would 
there  be  one  man  found  who,  in  that 
hour  in  which  the  cold,  dry  l^ht  of 
absolute  truth  was  shining  down  upon  the 
whole  assembly,  would  he  able  to  assert 
that  he  believed  that  his  pet  scheme 
would  do  all  that  he  had  claimed  for  it  t 
Would  there  be  one  who  would  be  able 
to  assert  that  he  had  been  as  much  in 
earnest,  as  single-minded,  in  his  preach- 
ing, as  he  would  have  had  the  world 
bweve!  Above  and  beyond  all,  would 
there  be  one  who  would  he  able  to  assert 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  politics 
only  for  his  country's  sake,  and  not  one 
jot  nor  one  tittle  for  his  own  % 

One  can  picture  such  a  scena  One  can 
conceive  the  usual  talkee-tidkee  going  on, 
and  then,  in  an  instant,  the  fairy  visita- 
tion. One  can  see  with  the  mind's  eye 
the  crowd  of  startled  faces;  the  change 
coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene;  as 
it  were,  the  sudden  lifting  of  unseen 
curtains;    the    look    which    each    man 
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gives  at  bis  nefghboora'  faces;  his  as- 
tonishment  at  what  he  sees  written  there. 
If  the  gallery  men  only  kept  their  headsi 
and  faithfully  printed  all  the  observations 
which  reached  their  ears,  what  a  marvellous 
debate  wonld  be  reported  In  the  papers 
which  are  placed  npon  the  nation's  break- 
fast-tables in  the  morning  I 

Let  OS  set  down  naught  in  malice.  Bat 
who,  who  has  had  only  even  occasional 
peeps  behind  the  scenes,  can  doubt  that 
our  rulers,  taking  them  in  the  lump,  have 
scarcely  a  particle  of  the  faith  which  marks 
certain  sections  of  the  ruled  t  Study  the 
division  lists.  Notice  the  steady,  and  even 
admirable  persistence,  with  which  Popton 
supported  the  Cheap  Cheese  Bill  Why  1 
Do  you  suppose  it  was  because  Popton 
believed  in  itf  If  you  do,  you  are  an 
innocent  indeed.  You  are  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  strong  *'cry''  in  favour 
of  the  Cheap  Cheese  Bilh  It  has  been 
stated,  over  and  over  again,  with  ever- 
increasing  vehemence,  that  if  the  Cheap 
Cheese  Bill  only  became  law,  one  would 
be  able  to  purchase  three  pounds  of  the 
beat  cheese  for  a  penny,  wars  would  cease, 
and  the  country  would  thriva  Popton's 
own  private  opinion,  as  he  has  frequently 
expressed  it  to  his  intimates,  is,  that  there 
never  was  such  nonsense  as  that  Cheap 
Cheese  "cry."  "But  if  they  want  it,'' 
Popton  was.  wont  to  say,  "  why,  let  them 
have  it"  So  Popton  voted  for  it. 
There  is  no  profession  of  faith  to  which  a 
politician  would  not  be  willing  to  attach 
his  signature,  if  he  thought  that  there  were 
enough  people  asking  for  it.  Examine 
the  records  of  our  more  prominent  poli- 
ticiauF,  living  and  dead,  and  see  for 
yourself  if  it  is  not  so.  Politicians,  like 
barristers,  having  received  their  briefs, 
are  prepared  to  do  their  very  best  for 
their  clients.  One,  now  and  then,  throvrs 
np  his  brie£  But  the  thing  is  rare. 
Whether  they  are  briefed  for  or  against, 
seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  to  them  a  matter 
of  complete  personal  indifPerenca 

One  may  doubt  if  an  eminent  politician 
has  any  deep-rooted  political  opinions 
whatever  of  his  own.  I  sometimes  think 
that,  of  all  men  living,  the  eminent  politi- 
cian has  the  least  belief  in  politics.  I  fancy 
that,  if  Bounder  had  a  really  free  hand,  he 
would  be  willing  to  cffer  his  support  to 
any  scheme  of  legislation  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  holding  the  simple  faith  that  it 
would  not  make  one  pin's  worth  of  diffe- 
rence either  one  way  or  the  other.  Upon 
» that  point,  I  wonder  how  nuny  people  are 


of  Bounder's  way  of  thinking.  I,  for  one. 
am  disposed  to  pair  with  Bounder.  I 
seriously  doubt  if,  after  you  have  done 
with  the  four  R's,  the  rudiments,  legisla- 
tion has  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  life 
of  a  nation — ^that  is,  I  not  only  doubt 
whether  people  can  be  made  moral  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  made 
anything  by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  I 
am  conscious  of  an  absolute  conviction 
that,  at  any  rate,  only  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  believe  they  can. 

The  men  who  nowadays  represent  what 
are  called  ''labour  interests,"  have  they 
any  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment? I  wonder  I  Some  folks  seem  to 
entertain  an  idea  that  the  millennium  can 
be  brought  about  by  Act  of  Parliament  I 
suspect  that  that  idea  is  as  old  as  creation, 
and  still  we  are  about  where  we  were.  If 
that  paitlcular  section  of  a  class  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  "  labooring 
class  "—if  I  am  not  a  '*  labourer,"  I  wish 
to  heaven  that  some  one  wonld  revise  our 
dictionaries !— is  better  off  this  year  than 
it  was  a  hundred  y c  ars  ago,  it  b  still  a  fact 
that  it  was  quite  as  well  off  two  hundred 
years  ago,  although  it  was  worse  off  again 
if  you  turn  the  two  hundred  into  three. 
The  pendulum  swings;  classes,  like 
individuals,  are  up  to-day  and  down  to- 
morrow. But  that  fact  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  never  did  have, 
and  it  never  will  There  is  a  power  which 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will,  but  there  la  reason  to  doubt  if  that 
power  ta^  even  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  the  pTanks  and  prancipgs  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  politicians,  as  a  class,  are 
worse  than  other  mea  Not  a  bit  of  it 
In  this  world,  as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, we  must  all  of  us  be  somethhig,  and 
why  should  not  some  of  ns  be  politicians ! 

I  once  heard  a  story  which  throws  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  little  that,  in  the  present 
year  of  grace,  is  wanted  for  the  making 
of  a  politician.  There  wm  a  certain  vUIage 
cobbler — cobblers,  from  time  immemorial, 
have,  almost  beyond  all  other  men,  had 
"views"  on  the  government  of  peoplea 
This  particular  cobbler  was  a  perfect  fire- 
brand. He  was  for  "Down  with  every- 
thing," especially  with  the  gentlemen, 
whoever  they  might  be,  who  happened  to 
be  in.  No  Minister  ever  did  anything  that 
pleased  this  cobbler,  and  never  would,  or 
ever  could.    He  was  especially  great  at 
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diiturbing  a  meetiDg.  Hk  fame  travelled 
oyer  all  thoae  parU.  When  Sator  bad  been 
enjoying  a  snfficfency  of  "sixpenny,*'  be 
could  **  do  "  for  any  meetbg  eingle-banded, 
nntfl  bis  friends  and  bis  enemies  induced 
bim  to  take  bimself  bead-foremost  down 
tbe  steps  outside.  It  was  understood  tbat 
Sutor  was  good  at  argument  on  a  pint«  but 
tbat  half  a  gallon  made  Lim  as  red-bot, 
yebement,  empbatic,  and  earnest-minded 
a  politician  as  ever  lived.- 

Half  a  gallon  J  Well,  tbat  is  sometbiog, 
any  bow.  Sutor  only  became  a  "regular" 
politician  wben  be  began  to  lose  bis  head. 
One  may  be  forgiven  for  suspecting  tbat 
many  a  man  stands  thereabouta  with 
Sutor.  A  good  many  people  seem  to 
become  politicians  only  when  they  have 
begun  to  lose  their  heads,  and  baying 
become  politicians,  and  continuing  poli- 
ticians, they  continue,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  lose  their  beads,  until,  in  some  subtle 
way,  they  actually  change  their  shapes 
and  become  quite  different  noit  of  men. 
They  look  at  the  world  and  the  things 
in  it  with  a  distorted,  tbat  is,  a  political, 
yitioD.  They  are  apt  to  altogether  lote, 
not  only  their  sense  of  proportion,  but 
even  of  sane  perception.  And,  really,  to 
listen  to  them — to  most  of  them,  at  any 
rate — you  would  think  that  they  actually 
become  able  to  persuade  themselves,  not 
only  tbat  black  is  white  and  that  white  is 
black,  but  that  yesterday  two  and  two 
made  ninety-one,  tbat  to-day  they  make 
forty-three,  and  that  to-morrow  they  will 
make  nothing  at  all 


A  MISSED  SPRING. 

Spring  flowers  ?    Belovbd,  lay  them  here. 
And  let  me  clasp  with  pressure  dear 

The  band  that  palled  for  me 
These  bonny  blossoms — snowdrops  white. 
Bine  violets,  yellow  aconite, 
And  frail  anemone. 

From  wood  and  garden  that  we  know, 
Ton  gathered  them  before  tbe  snow 

Has  melted  in  tbe  sun ; 
While  yet  tbe  skies  are  grey  above, 
Yon  gathered  them  with  thoughts  of  lore. 

For  your  poor  wearied  one. 

Spring  flowers  1    Ah  1  loval  heart  and  true, 
8j)ring  flowers  for  me.  who  never  knew 

Tbe  gladness  of  life's  spring ; 
Who  never  felt  tbe  sunshine  warm. 
Whose  youth  was  wrapped  in  cloud  and  storm, 

The  darkest  fate  could  bring. 

Unmeet  for  roe.    Yet  lay  them  here. 
Close  to  my  hand,  and  draw  a-near 

With  your  grave,  tender  smile ; 
Nay.  closer  yet,  that  I  may  trace 
Each  feature  of  the  well-known  face, 

Although  I  sigh  the  while. 


Time-worn,  but  resolute.  I  see 

Tbe  face  tbat  makes  earth  heaven  to  me 

Through  these  my  shortAiing  days. 
Grief-worn,  but  patient,  it  has  cheered 
My  heart  that  doubted,  shrank,  and  feared 

in  life's  bewildering  maze. 

It  might  have  made  my  summer  blisi — 
Ah,  dearest !  take  it  not  amiss, 

That  I  am  sad  to-day. 
We  met  too  late — dull  autumn's  time 
Had  touched  our  lives  with  chilling  rimo, 

Our  skies  were  bleak  and  grey. 

We  met  too  late — for  us  no  spring 
Might  lead  to  numroer  blossoming ; 

And  yet  it  might  have  been  1 
If  I  had  known  yon  when  tbe  flowers 
Were  budding  in  life's  early  bouts. 

And  all  hope's  leaves  were  green ! 

It  might  have  been  I    But  ah  1  not  now. 
Too  late,  too  late,  for  lover's  vow, 

Too  late  for  wifely  kiss. 
Too  late  for  dreams  of  love  and  home, 
'*  The  time  of  singing-birds  is  come." 

Sweet  music  I  must  miss. 

Too  late  !    But  see  I    I  take  from  yon 
The  snowdrop  white,  the  violet  blue. 

The  pale  anemone. 
And,  dear,  I  think  that  otherwhere, 
A  spring  eternal,  new  and  fair. 

Doth  wait  for  you  and  me. 


PKIVATE  HISTOKY  OF  BHOGEEAJ 

D003AD. 

(INDIAN  SYCE.)    ' 

Bhogeraj  Doosad  was  the  oame  In 
which  the  8a>^ject  of  this  narrative  rejoiced, 
and  which  indicated  the  individaal  who 
for  many  years  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
syce,  or  head -groom,  in  my  modest 
establishment  in  the  far  East — that  is  to 
say,  in  Upper  Bengal.  When  he  first  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  he  was  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age,  well-featored,  and 
symmetrical — indeed,  onosnaUy  so — and 
might  have  figored  as  an  Adonis  among 
those  of  his  compleztoni  for  he  was  of  a 
dark  mahogany.  His  expression  was 
pleasing  and  inteUfgenf*.  He  was  married, 
I  need  hardly  add,  and  presently  became 
the  parent  of  a  little  girl. 

For  a  year  or  two  nothing  particular 
seemed  to  interrupt  the  eyen  tenor  of  his 
way,  but  as  time  passed  I  noticed  that 
the  rounded  outlines  of  his  figure,  at 
first  almost  girlish  in  their  softness,  were 
gradually  giving  place  to  those  more 
muscular  and  perhaps  more  manly,  if  at 
the  same  time  less  comolyi  as  if  the 
cares  of  the  world  and  of  actual  life  were 
only  now  beginning  to  tell  tpon  him.  He 
was  by  degrees  fJso  developiDg  a  little 
amiable  weakness  for  occasional  turns  of 
hflarity  iJong  with  one  or  two  social 
chums  in  the  persons  of  his  fellow-grooms^ 
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in  which  palm -toddy  pkyed  an  im- 
portant part.  Qt  a  qniet  eyening  he 
would  wike  the  welkin  with  his  sonorous 
voice  singing  the  love -lyrics  of  his 
native  village,  while  lus  friends  led  np  the 
chorus,  and  the  other  servants  sat  and 
listened  admiringly  from  a  distance.  As 
his  voice  was  rather  musical  and  his  ear 
accurate  I  rather  enjoyed  these  songs, 
and  did  nothing  to  interrupt  them.  If 
any  long  interval  occurred  to  show  that 
they  were  flagging,  and  that  their  exponent 
was  rather  depressed,  a  gift  of  a  rupee  or  so 
was  always  sufficient  to  set  them  going  again, 
indicatbg,  I  am  afraid,  too  surely  where 
and  how  a  part  of  that  rupee  had  gone. 
However,  the  gentle  stimulus  did  not  seem 
to  do  him  any  harm,  and  peiiiaps  did  good, 
as  some  variety  i^m  the  humble  food 
which  forms  the  usual  diet  of  the  average 
Indian  vill^er.  At  all  events,  after  such 
little  hilarines  he  always  seemed  brisker 
for  a  day  or  two  following,  rather  than  the 
reverse.  As  a  servant  he  was  active  and 
equal  to  every  emergency. 

The  firatf  thing  that  rather  startled  me 
in  Bhoger^j's  private  career  was,  after  he 
had  been  about  four  years  in  my  service, 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  from  his 
now  distant  village  that  he  had  become 
the  happy  parent  of  another  daughter. 
Whereupon,  instead  of  rejoicing  as  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  do,  and 
feasting  his  friends,  he  figuratively  tore 
Us  hair,  actually  and  really  anathematised 
his  ill-luck,  and  sent  a  cruel  message  back 
by  the  bearer  of  the  news,  instead  of  the 
funds  which  were  adced  for,  saying  that  he 
would  neither  see  nor  have  anytldng  more 
to  do  with  his  wife.  '*  He  wanted  a  son ;  was 
he  to  be  disgraced  with  daughters  always 
coming,  which  were  useless!"  Shocked 
as  I  was  a(  such  a  spirit,  I  could  hardly 
believe  he  would  act  upon  it,  tiD,  about 
six  weeks  later,  his  wife  herself  spared 
on  the  scene  with  her  infant  child  in  her 
arms  and  the  other  by  her  side.  She  had 
come  for  funds,  having  been  surprised  at 
the  long  absence  of  any,  especially  at  such 
a  time,  and  hardly  crediting  the  report 
that  was  brought  to  her.  But  Bhogerdj 
was  obdurate.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  appeals,  and  met  her  with  looks  sullen 
and  relentless.  Nor  would  he  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  children  she  placed 
down  before  him  in  the  hope  of  moving 
him  to  compassion.  At  length,  when  the 
poOT  woman  saw  that  matters  had  really 
reached  a  crisis,  she  cast  aside  the 
diffidence   peculiar    to   her   sex   in   the 


country,  and  brought  her  complaint  before 
me,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to 
influence  Bhoger&j  in  the  right  direction. 
Accordingly  I  sent  for  him,  and  confronted 
him  with  his  wife  and  children;  but 
when  questioned,  remonstrated  with,  and 
threatened  in  turn,  he  gave  me  courteously 
to  understand  that  I  might  beat  him,  dismiss 
himi  that  no  matter  what  was  done  to 
him,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Us  family^  So,  when  this  last  hope 
was  exhausted,  the  poor  woman  went 
away  with  her  children  on  her  henceforth 
separate  road  in  life,  taking  with  her, 
however,  his  now  due  month's  pay,  iMtk 
I  gave  her  along  with  a  few  added  rupees. 
And  as  this  was  the  first  page  of  BhogerSj's 
married  life,  so  was  it  the  last  I  h^rd  or 
saw  of  his  first  family.  Then,  very  soon  it 
came  to  my  ears  that  he  had  contracted  a 
liaison  in  the  village— not  his  native  village, 
but  that  nearest  my  bungalow — and  that 
with  a  woman  of  rather  light  reputation, 
and  tills  now  fully  accounted  to  me  for  his 
previous  heartless  and  seemingly  inexpli- 
cable conduct ;  conduct  which  far  exceeded 
the  usual  discontent  of  the  Bengalee,  and, 
indeed,  generally  of  the  native  of  India, 
with  a  family  of  daughters ;  and  it  besides 
lowered  Bhoger4j  still  another  degree  in 
my  estimate  of  him.  This  new  friendship 
of  his,  however,  did  not  last  long.  It 
had  hardly  begun  when  it  ended,  and  in 
a  way  that  brought  grief  and  shame  to 
Bhogerdj,  which  were  described  as  a  just 
retribution  for  his  desertion  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

After  this  he  consoled  himself  with 
more  frequent  carnivals  along  with  his 
fellow  syces,  which  gradually  degenerated 
into  orgies.  I  came  to  learn  that  my  stable 
was  made  the  scene  of  these  during  the  late 
hours  of  the  night  and  on,  it  might  be, 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
When  it  came  to  this  I  considered  it  high 
time  to  interfere,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  my  horses  if  not  for  that  of 
respectability ;  and  this  intention  I  had  to 
enforce  so  decisively  in  the  case  at  least  of 
one  of  the  ening  syces,  who  was  proved  to 
have  made  attempts  at  continuance  after 
being  warned,  that  he  seemed  to  cherish  a 
sudden  and  strong  resentment  therefrom. 
Indeed,  from  his  look  I  had  a  suspidon 
of  some  brooding  mischief  at  the  time, 
but  which  I  could  not  then  dedpher. 
A  day  or  two  later  one  of  my  horses 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  strange 
illness,  quite  unlike  anything  I  mi 
ever,  in  my  large  experience  of  horses. 
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known  be! ote.  In  the  morning  it  appeared 
ill,  and  by  evening  it  died,  stififened  with 
cramp  all  the  tima  Bat,  ere  this,  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  illness  to 
poison;  and  on  patting  two  thoughts 
together  I  farther  came  to  the  conclasion 
that  it  was  the  oatoome  of  my  dealing 
with  tiie  refractory  svce.  He  was  as  wily 
and  treacheroas-looking  an  Aryan  as  one 
might  wish  to  meet,  or  rather  to  avoid ;  and 
the  malignant  look  of  triamph  and  mingled 
indifference  which  met  me  when  I  ques- 
tioned him  was  ill  concealed.  I  coald  obtain, 
however,  little  or  no  satisfaction  for  the 
lossi  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  The  man 
was  probably  worth  little  more  than  the 
wabt-oloth  he  stood  in,  and  there  was  the 
difficulty  of  proving  ttiat  the  horse  really 
died  of  poison,  there  being  no  veterinary 
surgeon  thereabouti  far  or  near,^  to  attest 
the  fact.  Further,  there  was  the  question 
of  proving  who  administered  the  poison ; 
even  though  a  little  later  on  I  heard, 
and  might  have  been  able  to  prove, 
that  the  suspected  individual  had  been 
seen  buying  arsenic  in  the  bazaar  the  day 
before  the  horse  died.  The  superintendent 
of  polioei  an  EngUshman,  to  whom  I 
applied,  suggested  to  me  quietly  that  the 
only  zeal  '*  remedy  "  that  lay  in  my  hands 
was  to  inflict  upo: .  the  evil-doer  a  sound 
corporal  castigation  and  be  done  with  him ; 
and  this  advice  I  endeavoured  honestly  to 
carry  out,  though  I  feel  sure  that  in  the 
end  tlie  rascal  felt  himself  nine  times  the 
winner.  Kioger^j  I  never  suspected  of 
having  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  He 
seemod  too  genuinely  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  and  besides,  despite  his  short- 
comings! I  believed  him  incapable  of  such 
enaction. 

The  next  eventful  era  in  Bhogei^j's 
career  occurred  a  year  or  so  later,  at 
anotiier  plantation  or  '*  factory ''whither, 
along  wiUi  me,  he  had  migrated.  It  was 
when  a  neighbouring  tenant  of  the 
"CEtctory"  came  to  complain  that  Bhogerdj 
had  enticed  and  hidden  away  his — the 
tenantTs — irife  or  *' property"  (mall),  as, 
in  common  with  his  countrymen,  he  styled 
and  regarded  her.  He  said  that  she  had 
even  i£ameles8ly  deserted  her  infant  child, 
let  alone  her  affectionate  husband  and 
all  her  household  cares  and  duties,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  her  lord  and 
master's  meals,  at  all  which  he  was  very 
sad  and  downcast.  Bhoger^j,  on  being 
summoned,  denied  the  soft  impeachment, 
as  regarded  at  least  the  enticing  away, 
and  adS^rmed  that  she  had  left  of  her  own 


accord  owing  to  ill-treatment  by  her 
husband.  He  seemed  inclined*  too,  to 
deny  any  knowledge'  of  her  whereabouts, 
or  that  she  had  come  to  him ;  but  on  this 
point  being  pressed  through  accumfdatfog 
proof,  he  then  averred,  somewhat  un- 
gallantly,  that  she  had  come  to  him  of  her 
own  free  will,  and  without  any  arts  or 
blandishments  on  his  part  towards  that 
end.  He  declared  that  she  would  have 
run  away  in  any  case,  owing  to  her 
husband's  ill-usage.  It  was  then  urged 
upon  Urn  that  he  must  produce  the 
woman,  so  that  the  question  might,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  cleared  up  between  the 
three  face  to  faca  After  some  little 
persuasion  he  departed  reluctantly  to 
bring  her.  On  his  returning  shortly  she 
appeared  in  his  company,  a  young  and 
rather  good-looking  woman  of  fair  com- 
plexion, and,  like  her  husband,  of  the 
'^Bunyia,"  or  meal-dealer  casta  And 
tills  rather  surprised  me.  I  wondered 
tiiat  under  the  circumstances  her  husband 
should  make  any  effort  to  bring  her 
back^  for  by  openly  taking  up  with  a 
lower  caste,  or  rather  non-caste,  she  had 
outcasted  herself  and  was  therefore  inad- 
missible  again  into  her  husband's  family, 
unless  witti  the  result  of  the  similar  out- 
casting  of  them  alL  I  could  not,  there- 
fore, quite  comprehend  his  motive,  and 
it  seemed  to  puzzle  the  natives  themselves, 
but  presently  I  saw  into  it  clearer. 

The  woman  on  confronting  her  husband 
maintained  a  quiet  demeanour,  while  he 
exhibited  a  pitiable  aspect  of  entreaty  and 
appeal  He  adjured  her  to  return  to  her 
home  and  household  duties;  drew  a 
pathetic  picture  of  what  would  become  of 
the  child  without  her,  which  he  now  wanted 
to  place  in  her  arms,  but  which  she  made  no 
advance  towards  receiving.  He  folded  his 
hands  towards  her  in  supplication  as  he 
would  do  towards  his  JBrahmin  priest, 
looked  piteously  at  her,  and  besought  her 
again  and  again,  in  the  most  pleading  tones, 
to  return,  bat  still  she  made  no  responsive 
sign,  and  I  was  half  beginning  to  think 
that  she  was  rather  hardened  in  her  coursa 
Then  Bhogerdj  interposed  and  said  that  he 
— ^the  husband — had  ill-used  her,  and  that 
if  he  got  her  back  again  he  would  kill  her. 
But  certainly  I  saw  little  of  such  a  tracu- 
lent  nature  in  the  abject  and  whining 
figure  before  ma  Such  a  piteous  display, 
indeed,  did  he  make  of  himself  that  when 
he  found  words  and  entreaties  were  of  no 
avidl,  he  bent  down  to  kiss  the  ground  at 
her  feet,  as  the  utmost  humiliation  he 
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eoald  inflict  on  himBolf  in  order  to  get  her 
back,  though  amid  the  remonstrances  and 
disgast  of  the  nativea  aronnd.  Then,  just 
as  I  had  tamed  round  again  after  making 
some  enquiry  of  Bhogei&j  or  one  of  those 
present,  I  caught  tiie  momentary  fleeting 
remnant  of  a  glance  cast  upon  her  full  of 
malignant  and  vindictive  meaning.  The 
mask  had  unexpectedly  fallen,  and  quick 
though  the  effort  to  resume  the  previous 
disguise,  I  had  already  seen  through  it 
AU  the  grovelliog  and  whining,  the  man's 
apparent  disregard  of  caste  in  order  to  get 
his  wife  back,  were  now  explained.  It 
was  simply  to  take  revenge  on  her,  and 
^hat  doubtless  in  a  diabolical  fashion,  in 
keeping  with  a  well-known  and  too 
common  custom  of  the  country  in  such 
cases,  as  Bhoger^j  also  suggested. 

Oar  ayah,  who  was  standing  near  with 
her  young  charge  in  the  verandah,  must 
also  have  caught  sight  of  the  glance  and 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  she  mur- 
mured :  **  If  the  man  gets  her  back  he'll 
terribly  ill  use  her,  and  won't  leave  her 
life."  As  for  the  woman  herself  she  must 
have  penetrated  the  mask  all  along,  for  the 
momentary  dropping  of  it  seemed  to  come 
to  her  as  no  surprise.  She  only  maintained 
her  refusal  to  return  to  him.  Proof  also 
was  accumulating  that  the  man  had 
really,  as  BhogerSj  stated,  used  her  badly. 
So,  seeing  how  the  wind  lay,  I  merely 
said  that  I  could  not  interfere  in  the 
matter  in  any  way,  nor  would  countenance 
force  or  violence.  The  man,  it  may  be 
added,  had  disseminated  the  threat  the 
evening  before  that,  sword  in  hand  by 
night,  in  company  with  his  friends,  he 
would  search  all  the  wheat  and  barley 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  wife, 
among  which  she  was  supposed  to  have 
remained  concealed  with  the  connivance 
of  Bhogei&j,  and  that  he  would  not  cease 
till  he  found  her.  The  ominous  meaning 
conveyed  in  that  threat  was  obvious,  though 
I  suspected  that  there  was  as  much  bravado 
in  it  as  anything  else.  On  hearing  the 
above  decision,  however,  and  seeing  that 
the  need  for  farther  disgoiee  had  now 
ceased,  his  aspect  changed,  and  a  wicked 
look  came  over  his  face.  Thdy  all  went  their 
different  ways,  however,  the  *' aggrieved 
hu%band"  with  hb  child  in  his  arms 
towards  his  hamlet  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away,  though  reluctantly,  and  casting 
menacing  and  vindictive  looks  at  his  wife 
as  he  retreated ;  she  towards  the  servants' 
quarters  of  my  establishment.  Tainktog 
that  the  matter  was  so  far  at  rest«  I  was 


just  about  to  recline  on  a  sofa  for  my 
afternoon  siesta,  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
when  the  ayah  came  into  the  room  with 
excited  looks,  saying  that  the  man  was  at 
that  moment  dragging  his  wife  away  from 
the  servants'  quarters  by  force,  had  pulled 
all  her  clothing  off  in  the  act,  regardless 
of  decency  and  of  everything  but  to  get 
possession  of  her,  and  that  none  of  the  ser- 
vants had  the  courage  to  interfere  between 
a  man  and  his  "  property  "  (wife). 

Harrying  out,  I  saw,  indeed,  that  he  was 
dragging  her  away  as  described,  and  also  by 
the  nair  of  her  head.  The  cowardly  oreed- 
and-custom-bouud  servants,  though  more 
or  less  sympathising  with  the  woman,  as  I 
had  gathered  from  their  demeanour,  were 
all  standing  gaping,  as  the  ayah  had 
stated,  averse  to  interfere.  Presently  the 
man,  catching  sight  of  me  hurrying  on  at 
my  best  tropical  pace,  dropped  his  prey, 
and  with  a  look  of  baffled  rage  took  to  hie 
heels,  vowing  future  vengeance  against  her, 
as  every  now  and  again  in  his  retreat  he 
turned  round  era  reaching  his  house  to  give 
vent  to  his  threats.  I  had  only  come  out 
in  time,  however,  as  he  had  already  got 
her  half-way  to  there,  ultimately  dragging 
her  along  die  ground  on  her  stumbling 
and  falling. 

The  ayah  by  this  time  had  hurried 
up  with  the  needed  clothing,  and  then 
conveyed  the  woman  into  safe  quartern, 
while  a  bint  from  me  to  the  stalwart 
bungalow  "  chowkid&r,"  or  watchman — a 
man  of  the  "  thief  caste  "  employed  on  the 
principle  of  **  thief  to  catch  thief,"  and  in 
whose  charge  I  could  safely  trust  my 
bungalow  and  all  its  contents — to  keep  his 
eyes  open  prevented  any  further  risk  of  a 
siaiilar  occurrence.  Had  the  man,  however, 
been  successful  in  taking  the  woman  to  his 
house,  I  could  not  then  have  so  judiciously 
interfered;  while  the  plan  of  punishment  or 
revenge  he  would  have  adopted  would  have 
been  the  ordinary  one  for  infidelity, 
suspected  or  real,  as  practised  by  the 
enlightened  Hindoo  husband,  who  con- 
stitutes himself  at  once  judge,  jary,  and 
executive  of  the  offence.  It  would  have 
been  to  bind  her  hand  and  foot,  then  to  pass 
a  rope  from  her  bound  wrists  over  a  rafter 
of  the  roof  above  so  as  to  raise  her  up  to 
her  tiptoes,  and  there apon  to  brand  her 
body  in  various  places  with  a  hot  iron,  m 
indelible  marks  for  her  to  carry  about  in 
memory  of  her  offence.  Whether  he  m^ght 
accompany  or  follow  up  this  with  various 
la%hing8  with  a  bamboo  sapling  till  he  left 
her  more  dead  than  alive  would,  of  course, 
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depend  on  his  hamooTi  md  be  no  on- 
eommon  occurrence. 

After   this  I  heard   no  mora  of   the 
matter  for  some  days.    The  iDJared  hus- 
band was,  it  was  averred,  gradually  be- 
eombg  inured,  if  not  reconciled,  to  his 
loss.     At  all  erents,  he  appeared  to  be 
making  no  further  attempts  to  regain  his 
wife;   whfle   she  disappeared  again,  no 
one  could  say  where,  except  presumably 
that  she  was  somewhere  in  hiding  under 
Bhogei&j's  ^guardianship.    So  time  passed 
on  till  in  about  a  month  I  heard  that 
he  was  preparing  to  give  a  great  feast 
to  his    caste-villagers,  who  had  become 
hostile  on  account  of  his  conduct^  and 
refused  to  eat  with  liim,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  he  had  been  saving  np  for  some 
weeks.  This,  by  the  way,  Is  the  usual  mode, 
namely,  through  an  appeal  to  the  stomach,  of 
appeasing  the  caste-tribunal  or  tribal-council 
which,  as  a  rule,  sits  in  judgement  on  the 
graver  moral  delinquencies  of  the  members 
of  its  caste  or  tiiba,    In  due  time  ttie 
feast  came  ofT,  which  eonsisted  of  boiled 
rice  and  curdled  milk,  and  about  fiyTty  of 
BhogeiSj*s  villagers  left,  with  their  hearts 
softened   towards   him   and   their  bene- 
diction on  his   proposal   to   marry  the 
helpmate  he  had   now  taken  np  with; 
which  sanction,  by  the  way,  he  had  pre- 
viously made  an  understood  condition  of 
the  feast    He  was  not,  he  said,  ^oing  "  to 
throw  away  his  money  for  nothmg."    At 
this  feast  it  was  said  tiiat  even  the  forlorn 
husband  was  present,  as  afiable  as  any, 
and    bad   signified    his    assent   to   the 
new    arrangement.      He    too,    probably, 
was  looking  about  elsewhere  to  console 
himself.     Thus  all  ended  favourably  for 
Bhogei&jf.  better,   perhaps,  than  he  de- 
served.    He  was  received  back  into, the 
fellowship  of  his  caste,  and  shortly  siter 
the  feast   he   married  the  woman    and 
settled  agidn  into  the  life  of  a  respectable 
domestic  man,  according,  at  least,  to  the 
tenets  of  his  caste  or  tribe.    After  this, 
he   resumed    his   evening   ditties,    with 
care  now  uplifted  from  Us  mind,  except 
such  as  in  due  course  attended  the  increase 
of  his  second  family  with  its  associated  ex- 
penses. An  extra  rupee  now  and  again,  how- 
ever, always  sufficed  as  before  to  £ive  away 
doU  care  whenever  it  appeared  too  visibly 
to  overshadow  him;  and  what  between  his 
hookah,  his  songs,  and  his  social  gossip 
amid  his  circle  of  fellow-grooms  or  other 
servants   around  their  evening  fire  —  at 
least,  daring  the  cold  season — idded  to  an 
occasional  gallon  or  two  of  palm-toddy  on 


bazaar  days,  he  seemed  to  pass  a  generally 
merry  and  care-absent  Ufe.  When  I  left 
the  country  a  year  or  two  later  I  felt  sorry 
to  part  with  him,  as  with  some  other 
servants,  to  whom,  with  their  simple, 
faithful  services,  one  becomes  really 
attached  during  a  long  residence  in  India, 
and  did  my  best  to  make  the  parting,  in  a 
practicable  form,  as  mild  to  Iiim  and  to 
them  as  possible. 

A  BREAD-AND-BUTTER  MISS. 

A  STORY   IN  SIX  CHAPTERa 


CHAPTER  L 

We  were  all  hard  at  work  making  rush- 
light dipp.  When  I  say  ^'we,**  I  mean 
Theodora  (myseli),  Wiihelminai  Hermione, 
Victoria,  Alice,  Mary,  Jack,  and  B^b,  It 
will  be  observed  that  we  elder  ones  had 
been  treated  generously  as  regards  names, 
our  parents  having  considered,  properly 
enough,  that  as  they  could  give  us  very 
little  else  it  would  be  a  pity  to  stint  us  in 
that  particular.  But  after  the  fourth  girl 
they  grew  careless,  and  took  the  first 
names  that  occurred  to  them,  and  were 
not  much  trouble  to  pronounce. 

I  wonder  whether  many  people  know 
how  to  make  rushlight  dips,  or  have  any 
idea  what  an  engrossing  occupation  It  is, 
particularly  when  one  is  allowed  only  half 
an  inch  of  candle  to  go  to  bed  by.  The 
following  is  our  redpe.  First  we  catch 
cur  rushes;  that  is  to  say,  we  make  an 
expedition  to  the  nearest  marsh,  where  at 
the  cost  of  wet  feet  and  draggled  skfarts, 
we  secure  a  bundle  of  fine  fat  rushes. 
Next  we  melt  our  candle-ends,  the  result 
of  many  weeks'  saving,  into  a  mould  made 
by  Bob,  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
family,  and  into  this  we  dip  our  rushes. 
I  must  candidly  admit  that  our  home- 
made dips  were  never  a  very  brilliant 
success.  Still,  by  dint  of  humouring  and 
coaxing,  they  could  be  induced  to  bum 
for  a  Uttie  while,  and  we,  their  proud 
manufacturers,  thought  thoir  fitful  illu- 
mination superior  to  gas,  or  even  to 
electric  light. 

We  were  busily  engaged  in  peeling  our 
rushes,  and  melting  the  candle-ends  into 
which  they  were  to  be  dipped,  when 
mother  appeared  at  the  school-room  door 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"Theodora,^'  she  said,  calling  me  by 
my  full  name  for  almoftt  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
minute  In  my  room." 
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There  was  an  ominona  Bolemnity  In  her 
tone  and  manner  which  made  my  heart 
sink,  for  I  fancied  that  a  scolding  most  be 
in  store  for  me^for  some  crime  of  mmsual 
magnitude.  I  followed  onr  parent  from 
the  room,  bat  little  consoled  by  the 
sympathetic  glances  of  the  rest  of  the  fomlly. 

"Theo/'  began  mother,  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed  behind  ns,  "  do  you  remember 
going  to  see  Gara  Bronghton  three  years 
ago,  when  I  took  you  to  town  to  have 
yonr  teeth  looked  at  1 " 

Considering  that  I  had  only  once  been 
in  town  in  my  life,  and  that  oar  consin, 
Mrs.  Broaghton,  was  the  only  person  I 
had  been  taken  to  see  except  the  dentist, 
I  was  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  her. 
*  On  the  contrary,  I  remembered  clearly  the 
beaatlfol  house  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  the 
imposing-looking  servants,  the  pictures  and 
ornaments  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  best 
of  all,  Mrs.  Broughton's  liyeliness  and 
good-nature. 

*'When  Theo  is  grown  up,"  she  had 
then  said  to  mother,  '*you  must  let  her 
come  and  stay  with  me,  and  I  will  find  her 
a  good  husband  with  at  least  ten  thousand 
a  year." 

Whereupon  mother  had  shaken  her 
head,  and  said  that  Cousin  Cara  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  talk  nonsense.  The 
little  scene  came  back  to  me  yividly 
enough  at  the  moment  in  question. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied  readUy.  "Of 
course  I  remember  Cousin  Cara.  She  was 
very  kind,  and  sent  me  a  box  of  French 
sweets  the  Christmas  after  we  saw  her." 

''Well,  she  doesn't  appear  to  have 
forgotten  you  either,"  continued  mSlher. 
"She  has  written  to  ask  if  I  will  allow 
you  to  go  and  stay  with  them  atOaklands, 
their  country  place  in  Norfolk.  They  are 
going  to  have  a  shooting  party,  and  yon 
are  asked  for  the  First." 

She  paused  to  note  the  effect  she  had 
produced.'  Seeing  me  speechless*  with 
astonishment,  she  proceeded. 

"  Of  course  you  are  not  really  out,  and 
under  other  curcumstances  I  should  not 
allow  you  to  be  seen  until  you  were 
presented.  However,  as  there  is  no 
chance  of  that,  perhaps  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  get  you  a  few  tidy  cloUies, 
and  start  you  off  to  Norfolk,  transformed 
into  a  grown-up  young  lady.  You  wouldn't 
be  bad-looking  if  you  were  decently 
dressed,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  altogether 
devoid  of  common-sense,  or  I  wouldn't 
trust  you  alone  in  such  a  very  modern 
country  house  as  Oaklands." 


Onr  parent  has  no  illusions  on  the 
subject  of  her  offspring,  so  I  felt  myself 
blushing  crimson  with  pride  and  gratifi- 
cation at  these  very  modified  compliments. 

"  Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  your  going  if 
you  are  likely  to  be  shy  and  miserable," 
resumed  mother.  "You  will  understand 
what  poverty  means  after  a  week  spent 
among  a  lot  of  smart  people,  better  than 
after  a  lifetime  here  in  Dewmead.  At 
Cara  Broughton's  you  wHl  certainly  be  the 
worst-dressed  girl  of  tiie  party,  and  you 
will  be  completely  out  of  it  as  far  as  the 
sayings  and  dougs  of  society  are  concerned. 
Still,  you  are  not  likely  to  have  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  world,  so  per- 
haps it  is  a  pity  you  should  lose  this  one, 
unless  you  think  you  would  be  happier  at 
home." 

"Ob,  mother,"  I  gasped,  "if  I  really 
may,  I  should  love  to  go  and  stay  with 
Couain  Cara ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  smQing,  "I have 
given  you  your  choice.  Don't  blame  me  if 
life  in  ft  country  house  is  not  all  your 
fancy  pdnts  it" 

I  went  back  to  the  school-room,  feeling, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  I  was  a 
personage  of  Importance,  to  whom  the 
doors  of  society  were  flung  open,  whose 
presence  was  actually  desired  at  a  fashion- 
able country  house.  I  entered  the  room 
with  a  step  that  had  acquired  dignity,  if 
not  weight. 

"Well,  what's  wrong?  Has  anything 
happened  t  Have  you  been  catching  it  I " 
were  the  questions  that  greeted  me  from 
the  group  round  the  table. 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  I  replied,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  calm  Indifference.  "It  was 
nothing.  Only  an  invitation  for  me  to 
stay  with  Mr8..Broughton  at  her  country 
house  in  Norfolk.  She  is  going  to  have  a 
shooting  party  for  the  First." 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  my  news 
caused  about  as  great  a  shock  of  astonish- 
ment to  my  f  amUy  as  if  I  had  axmounoed 
that  I  had  been  Innted  to  join  a  lion 
hunt  In  the  Interior  of  Africa.  There  was 
a  moment  of  dead  silence,  the  silence  of 
overwhelming  surprise.  Then  Jack,  with 
the  frankness  that  is  seldom  attained 
except  by  a  brother,  exclaimed : 

"But  you  won't  know  how  to  behave." 

I  felt  that  I  could  afford  to  treat  this 
remark  with  pitying  contempt,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  with  the  Invariably  effective, 
if  somewhat  threadbare,  family  repartee : 

"You  shouldn't  judge  of  other  people 
by  yourself,  Jack." 
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Then  Ming,  who  oomes  next  to  me,  and 
ia  dreadfolly  precocions  for  her  tfxteen 
yean,  reoovered  her  powers  of  speech. 

*'0b,  yon  lacky  girl!''  she  exclaimed. 
"Won't  yon  feel  like  a  real  live  heroine 
with  a  whole  novel  to  live  through ! 
Think  of  havine  a  shooting  party  to  talk 
tol  Why,  yocrve  scarcely  ever  spoken 
to  any  men  except  clergymen,  and  they 
don't  count.  Fancy  meeting  real  men 
who  smoke  cigars,  and  drink  brandy  and 
sodai^  and  bet,  and  perhaps" — in  awe- 
stroek  tones — "  even  swear ! " 

'*  That  wouldn't  give  me  any  partlcnlar 
gratification,"  I  eai^  langhing.  **  Besides, 
of  coarse  they  wouldn't  swear  before  me." 

'*ITno,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mina  half 
r^etfully,  **  unless  they  forget  I  wonder 
whether  anybody  will  make  love  to  you ; 
they  always  do  in  books." 

"Make  love  to  Theo,"  put  in  Bob. 
"  Why,  she's  nothing  but  a  little  girl,  and 
no  bcAUty  either.  I  don't  deny  you  can 
play  tennis  decently,"  he  went  on,  relenting 
somewhat,  "and  I  have  seen  worse  long- 
stops.  Perhaps  if  there's  some  fellow 
there  who  thinks  more  of  games  than 
looks  or  accomplishments,  he  may  let  you 
play  with  him  when  he  oan'fc  get  anybody 
better." 

"Thank  you,  you're  very  kind,"  I 
retumedi  too  well  used  to  the  famfly 
frankness  to  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
ruffled  by  these  remarks.  '*  As  it  Iiappens, 
I  don't  intend  to  pose  as  a  heroine  at  all, 
and  I  don't  expect  any  adventures  worthy 
of  a  novel  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  if  I 
can,  and  anyhow  I  sliall  have  heaps  to  tell 
you  when  I  come  home." 

Daring  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  the  invitation  and  my 
departure  for  Oaklands,  my  wardrobe  in 
all  its  branches  formed  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  family  circle.  Ko 
wonder  the  boys  grumbled,  and  sidd  that 
their  holidays  were  quite  spoilt  by  Theo's 
clothes.  Jack  declared  that  I  used  to  ask 
for  the  silk,  instead  of  the  milk,  at  break- 
fast, and  that  my  tea  consisted  of  bread 
and  buttons;  while  Bob  complained  that 
baby  ribbons  and  beaded  fringe  were 
always  getUne  into  Ills  holiday  task,  which 
should  have  been  an  essay  on  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Yet  the  average  fashionable 
young  woman  would  assuredly  have  looked 
with  deep  disdain  upon  the  very  modest 
outfit  with  which  I  was  about  to  make  my 
entrance  into  society. 

"It  is  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  be 
smart,"  mother  had  decided  with  her  usual 


excellent  sense.  "The  best  plan  I  can 
think  of  is  that  you  should  appear  to  be  in 
half-mourning.  That,  and  extreme  youth, 
will  account  for  a  good  deal  of  dowdiness. 
And,  after  all,  nothing  is  so  becoming  as 
black  and  wUte." 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be 
gathered  that  we  were  poor,  but  there  are 
many  degrees  of  poverty,  and  ours  came 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Indeed, 
on  looking  back,  I  often  wonder  how  we 
managed  to  cut  our  coats  according  to  our 
cloth,  and  yet  preserve  decency.  As  the 
Honourable  Eatherine  Macwheal,  mother 
bad  offended  all  her  relations  by  insisting 
oa  marrying  father,  who  was  only  plain 
Captain  Western  of  the  150th  Bifles,  with 
very  little  besides  his  pay,  and  a  Y.C, 
which  of  course  was  not  much  help  to- 
wards the  housekeeping.  In  spite  of 
narrow  means  and  many  children  mother 
very  contentedly  followed  the  drum  until 
about  five  years  before  tlie  time  of  which  I 
am  writing,  when  father  caught  typhoid 
fever,  and  died  after  only  a  few  days' 
illness. 

Mother's  famfly  had  hitherto  sternly 
ignored  her  existence,  but  now  a  Macwheal 
uncle  came  forward  and  offered  to  lend  her 
a  house  in  the  little  village  of  Dewmead, 
the  chief  advantages  of  which  were  the 
cheapness  of  living  and  the  purity  of  the 
air.  Thtf  offer  was  accepted,  and  m  Dew- 
mead  we-  had  lived  happily  enough  ever 
shice,  for  the  poverty  which  was  the  only 
drawback  to  our  lot  sat  lightly  as  yet 
upon  us  chUdren.  As  for  mother,  she  was 
one  of  those  unconscious  philosophers  who 
seem  incapable  of  worrying  either  them- 
selves or  other  people. 

The  days  before  my  departure  passed 
rapidly  away,  thanks  to  the  amount  of 
stitching  and  contriving  that  had  to  be 
accomplished.  As  the  time  for  my  de- 
parture drew  near,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
certain  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  what  might 
be  awaiting  me  in  the  strange  unknown 
world  I  was  about  to  enter.  After  al), 
there  might  be  something  in  Jack's 
fraternal  remark,  "  You  won't  know  how 
to  behave."  Perhaps  Bob,  too,  had  been  a 
true  prophet  when  he  asserted  that  my 
only  claim  to  attention  would  lie  in  my 
skill  at  tennis. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  set  forth  upon  my 
travels  without  some  valuable  advice  as 
well  as  a  very  limited  trousseau. 

"Try  and  cultivate  a  thick  skin  and  a 
sense  of  humour,"  said  mother,  as  she 
helped  me  to  pack  on  the  last  evening. 
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"  I  have  kept  np  my  Bpirits  under  all  sorto 
of  difficultiea  and  oisagreeableB,  thanks  to 
those  tiro  most  asefol  propeiUes.  Again, 
hold  np  your  bead,  and  look  as  if  yoa 
expected  attention,  and  yon  wiU  probably 
get  it.  My  old  dancbg  mistress  used  to 
say  that  aU  girls  look  much  the  same  in  a 
biJl-room,  bat  that  the  one  who  carries  her 
head  the  best  is  picked  out  as  tiie  belle. 
Don'b  be  too  much  ashamed  of  yonr  shabby 
clothea  Remember  that  youth  is  the 
finest  of  all  frocks,  and  the  only  one  that 
never  goes  out  of  fashion.  Lastiy,  don't 
let  any  of  your  new  friends  spoil  yon,  or 
fill  yonr  head  with  nonsense,  bat  enjoy 
yourself  as  much  as  you  can,  and  come 
home  the  same  honest,  sensible  little  girl 
you  go  away." 

The  next  morning  witnessed  my  de- 
parture in  solitary  state  for  the  new  world 
that  awaited  me  in  that  far-away  country 
house.  Eadi  member  of  the  family  solemnly 
presented  me  with  a  parting  gift.  Even 
seven-year-old  May  had  spent  the  sixpence 
that  represented  her  whole  fortune  upon  a 
would-be  tortoiseshell  hairpin  of  colouring 
more  curious  than  natural  Bob's  present 
of  a  box  of  birds'  eggs,  collected  by  himself, 
was  rather  difficult  to  pack  safely,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  leaving 
it  at  home. 

A  long,  wearisome  journey  to  Hornby 
Junction,  the  nearest  station  to  Oaklands, 
and  then  a  three-mile  drive  behind  a  pair 
of  fast-trottbg  cobs,  brought  me  to  my 
destination,  a  large  white  house,  ap- 
proached by  a  splendid  avenue  of  wide- 
spreading  oaks.  The  venerable -looking 
butler  who  received  me,  informed  me  in 
sad,  confidential  tones  that  tea  was  served 
on  the  terraoe,  where  Mra  Broughton 
awaited  me.  Then  he  spirited  me  softly 
across  a  great  hall,  and  out  on  to  a  broad, 
sunny  terrace,  where  a  little  group  was 
seated  round  a  remarkably  well-laden  tea- 
table.  A  stout,  vivacious-looking  little 
woman,  whom  I  recognised  as  Gouski  Cara, 
sprang  up  and  came  towards  me  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  an  expansive 
greeting  that  quite  won  my  heart. 

*'Here  you  are  at  last,"  she  exdidmed. 
"You  must  be  half-dead  after  your  long 
journey.  How  you  have  grown ;  I  should 
never  have  known  you  again  i  Will  you 
have  tea  or  coffee  I  Oh,  I  mustn't  foi^t 
the  introductions:  Lady  Djwnham,  lus. 
Wynscott,  Lord  Regie  Gayford.  They  all 
know  who  you  are,  because  I  have  been 
telling  them  you  were  coming,  and  all 
about  you." 


As  she  paused  to  tsko  breath,  I  looked 
round  upon  my  new  acquaintance?.  Lady 
Downham  was  reclining  at  great  length  in 
an  easy-chair — ^length,  indeed,  was  the 
most  striking  part  of  her  appearance.  She 
was  not  omy  long-limbed,  but  her  nose 
and  upper  lip  were  long,  and  so  were  the 
limp  fingers  that  she  gave  me  to  shake. 
The  only  thing  about  her  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  long  was  her  tongue,  for 
she  bestowed  not   a   single  wokI  npon 


Mrs.  Wynscott,  on  the  other  hand, 
struck  me  as  the  loveliest  creature  I  had 
ever  beheld ;  indeed,  I  scarcely  dared  look 
at  her  for  fear  of  showing  my  admiration 
too  plainly.  Her  dusky  golden  hair  was 
arranged  in  little  baby  curls,  which  har- 
monised admirably  with  the  innocence  of 
her  wide-open  blue  eyes.  A  mouth  of  the 
order  of  Cupid's  bow,  a  peach-Uke  bloom, 
and  a  small  Grecian  nose,  completed  a 
picture  the  only  defect  of  which  was  the 
reminiscence  it  aroused  of  the  beautiful 
ladies  whose  portraits  adorn  the  lids  of 
bonbon-boxes.  This  vision  of  lovelineu 
bestowed  on  me  a  smile  that  displayed  a 
set  of  irreproachable  teeth,  and  murmured 
in  sweet,  monotonous  tones : 

"  You  must  be  so  tired  !  Travelling  is 
such  a  bore,  isn't  it  t  I  do  hate  travelling, 
don't  you  %  " 

<<  I  have  travelled  so  little,"  I  replied. 
"  This  u  the  longest  journey  I  have  ever 
taken.  I  got  tired  of  being  alone ;  but  I 
think  I  should  enjoy  travelling  if  I  had 
some  one  nice  with  me." 

**  Ah,  but  think  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing the  some  one  nice,"  put  in  Lord  Begie. 
'*  I  am  always  searching  for  that  some  one 
nice,  but  when  I  find  her  it  does  not 
foUow  that  she  will  travel  with  ma" 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 
He  was  rather  short  and  plump,  with 
nothing  distinctive  about  him  except  a 
pair  of  twinkling  eyes  behind  aggressive 
eye-glasses,  and  a  pertly-twisted  mous- 
tache. 

^  But  there  are  always  relations,"  I  said 
in  answer  to  his  remark. 

This  innocent  observation  seemed  to 
cause  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  melancholy  fact,"  said 
Lord  Begie,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "There 
are  always  relations ;  bat,  thank  Heaven, 
one  is  not  obliged  to  travel  with  them. 
Who  ever  numbered  a  really  nice  person 
among  his  nearest  and  deare&t  t " 

"Now   don't    talk    didrespectfully    ol 
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relations  before  Miss  Western/'  pat  in 
Conain  Cara.  "She  u  rich  in  those 
donbtfol  blessings.  By  the  way,  how  are 
all  the  children!"  she  added.  "I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  can't  remember  their 
names  or  ages." 

<'Mina  and  Vic  and  Alice  are  quite 
well,  thank  yon/'  I  returned  promptly. 
"Hermione  and  May  have  got  colda 
Jack  and  Bob  are  going  back  to  sdiool 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  such  a  good 
account,"  murmured  my  hostess,  looking 
rather  OTerwhelmed,  while  Lord  Eegte's 
eye-glasses  fell  ofi  his  nose  into  the  tea- 
tray.  ''Now  do  have  some  cake;  I  dare 
say  yon  have  starved  all  day." 

<'0b,  no,  I  haven't,"  I  replied,  as  I 
helped  myself  to  a  large  hunch  of  cake. 
**  J  had  some  sandwiches  and  hard-boiled 
eggs  with  me,  and  I  got  two  Bath  buns 
and  a  glass  of  milk  at  Liverpool  Street, 
but  of  course  I  am  hungry  again  now." 

There  was  a  short  pause  after  I  had 
uttered  this  speech,  during  which  the  rest 
of  the  party  appeared  to  be  regarding  me 
with  a  kind  of  envious  admiratton* 

"  How  perfectly  exquisite  J "  sighed  Lord 
Eegfe,  as  he  readjusted  his  glasMS.  "  Do 
you  know  I  can  remembar  me  time  when 
I  too  was  attached  to  Bath  bunsl  No 
emotion  in  after  life  can  ever  equal  that 
early  passion.  What  a  misfortune  it  is 
that  we  can't  always  remain  faithful  ta 
bans  and  other  simple  but  satisfybg 
pleasures  1" 

"I  think  eating  is  such  a  bore,  don't 
you  I "  drawled  Mra  Wynacott.  "  At 
lea&t,  when  you  ain't  hungry.  And  we 
never  have  time  to  get  hungry;  we're 
always  at  it" 

''  I  intend  to  try  starving  you  all  some 
day,"  remaiked  Mra  Broughton.  '*It 
will  be  a  new  aensation  for  you.  Now, 
Theo,  if  you've  quite  finished,  I'll  take  you 
to  your  room.  I  dare  say  you  will  like  to 
rest  a  little  whUe  before  dressing  for  dinner." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  house,  up  a 
broad  staircase,  and  through  long  corridors 
till  at  length  we  reached  a  little  pink  and 
white  room  which  seemed  to  me  the  very 
perfection  of  prettineis  and  comfort. 

*'  Now  you  wUl  have  plenty  of  time  to 
rest,"  said  Cousin  Cara.  "  We  don't  dine 
till  eight  My  maid  Simpson  shall  un- 
pack for  you  and  do  your  hair.  How  you 
have  improved  since  I  last  saw  you  1 "  she 
added.  "  But  you  were  at  the  awkward 
age  then.  Now  the  ugly  duckling  has 
turned  into  something  very  like  a  swan." 


"Only  an  egret,  I'm  afraid,"  I  said, 
glancing  at  my  reflection  in  the  glass. 
**rm  sure  I  look  dingy  enough  at  this 
moment." 

Mrs.  Broughton  herself  was  not  a  bit 
altered,  I  thought,  and  I  informed  her  of 
the  fact,  at  which  she  seemed  quite  unac- 
countably pleased. 

*' I  shall  have  time  to  tell  you  a  litUe 
about  the  people  here,"  she  obaerved,  "  so 
that  you  may  not  feel  hopelessly  at  sea 
among  them.  To  begin  with,  then,  there 
are  the  pownhams.  She  goes  in  for  dress 
and  very  young  men.  She  won't  take 
any  notice  of  you;  in  fact,  she  very 
seldom  talks  at  all,  except  tdie-M^te^  and 
then  only  to  one  of  her  pet  boys.  Sir 
John  you  must  beware  of;  he  ought  to  be 
labelled  dangerous." 

><  Why  I "  I  asked,  in  some  trepidation. 
«<  What  does  he  do  %  " 

"Well,  he  is  a  hardened  middle-aged 
flirt;  the  worst  sort,  as  perhaps  you  don't 
know.  He  is  sure  to  be  very  nice  to  you ; 
you  are  just  the  kind  of  girl  he  likes.  Bit 
don't  let  yourself  be  beguiled  by  him. 
Then  I  have  been  lucky  in  getting  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Wynscott  You  know  she 
was.  the  belle  of  last  season.  She  has 
no  mind,  only  manners,  but  as  long  as 
her  looks  last  she  will  be  a  celebrity. 
Her  brother,  young  Alan  Beauchamp,  is 
here  too.  He  is  first  favourite  with  Liidy 
Downham  just  now." 

<<And  where  is  Mr.  Wynscott t"  I 
asked. 

*'  Oh,  he  is  shooting  big  game  in  Africa ; 
he  generally  is.  Well^  t£en  there's  Lord 
Eegie  Oayford.  He  is  an  artist,  and  has  a 
wonderiul  talent  for  painting  horses.  I 
have  given  him  a  commission  for  a  portrait 
of  my  mare  Delicia.  Lastly  we  have 
Serano,  the  new  society  tenor.  You 
mu&tn'c  mfaid  anything  he  says  or  does; 
he  has  been  frlghtfolly  spoilt,  and  poses  as 
a  character." 

**Is  he  an  Italian  T'  I  asked. 

<'0h,  no,  chiefly  Irish,  I  fancy,"  she 
answered  csurelessly.  "  Bat  he  spealn  with 
a  foreign  accent  when  he  doesn't  forget 
You  see  nowadays  one  must  have  somebody 
of  that  sort  who  doesn't  mind  playing  the 
fool,  or  we  should  bora  one  another  to 
death.  And  now,  my  dear  chUd,"  she 
continued  in  more  serious  tones^  '*  I  must 
confess  that  at  present  I  have  absolutely 
no  one  for  you.  I  asked  two  or  three 
unattached  men,  but  they  were  none  of 
them  able  to  come,  except  Mr.  Oolthurat, 
who  arrives  to-morrow,  but  unfortunately 
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he  never  speaks  to  a  girl  if  he  can  help 
it." 

"Oh|  please  don't  think  about  me, 
Goosin  Gara/'  I  said.  "Everything  will 
be  so  new  and  strange  to  me  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  my  being  dnlL" 

'<  Then  yon  will  be  very  unlike  most  of 
my  guests/'  said  Gara,  laughing.  "  Now  I 
will  leave  you  to  dress.  Don't  put  on 
your  best  frock ;  we  have  only  our  parson, 
Mr.  Johnson,  coming  to-nfght,  and  if  we 
all  appeared  in  our  night-gowns  he  would 
be  none  the  wiser.  He  would  only  admire 
the  unafiected  simplicity  of  our  attire." 

I  was  left  alone  for  the  next  half-hour, 
my  mind  in  a  whirl  with  the  new  and 
varied  information  I  had  just  received.  I 
felt  already  as  though  I  were  separated  by 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  my  old  life, 
with  its  commonplace  interests  and  childish 
pleasures.  At  length  Simpson  appeared 
with  a  spray  of  flowers  and  the  announce- 
ment that  she  had  come  to  do  my  hair. 
From  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of 
fashionable  ladies'-maids,  I  had  feared 
that  she  might  prove  sour  and  disdainful, 
especially  when  she  perceived  the  very 
limited  extent  of  my  wardrobe.  But  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  her  a 
person  of  amiable  and  condescending 
manners,  who  seemed  to  take  an  artistic 
interest  in  myself  as  a  new  and  promising 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents.  She 
was  pleased  to  express  her  approval  of  my 
hair,  and  preserved  a  discreet  silence  on 
the  subject  of  my  country-made  black 
grenadine. 

When  my  toilet  was  complete,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  myself  in  the 
tsJl,  slender  girl,  with  bare  neck  and  arms, 
and  elaborately-dressed  hair^  whose  eyes, 
half  pleased,  half  scared,  looked  back  at  me 
out  of  the  long  mirror.  Scarcely  had  I 
made  acquaintance  with  this  strange  new 
self  than  Gara  made  her  appearance, 
radiant  in  a  tea-gown  of  many-hued 
brocade. 

"Bless  the  child,  how  nice  she  looks 
now  she's  dressed ! "  was  her  first  exclama- 
tion. "  If  you  could  sell  the  secret  of  your 
complexion,  my  dear,  you  would  make 
your  fortune  in  a  week.    I  half  doubt 

whether "  she  paused,  and  then  went 

on — "I  shan't  be  able  to  look  after  you  as 
much  as  I  ought,  perhaps,  and  a  country 
house  is  not  exactly  like  a  girls'  school 
However,  keep  a  cool  head  and  a  cold 
heart,  and  don't  believe  a  word  anybody 
says  to  you,  and  you*U  get  on  all  right." 

When  we  entered  the  drawing-room  we 


found  it  occupied  only  by  Mr.  Broughton 
and  a  bald,  spectacled  gentleman,  whom  I 
rightly  guessed  to  be  the  Sector.  Cousin 
Joe  was  stout  and  elderly,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  beaming  good-humour 
on  his  chubby  face. 

"  So  this  is  Miss  Theodora,  is  ft  I"  he 
exclaimed,  shaking  me  warmly  by  the 
hand.  "  Glad  to  see  you,  iny  dear,  glad 
to  see  you." 

I  thought  him  very  kind  and  pleasant  at 
the  time,  an  opinion  I  was  compelled  to 
change  when  closer  acquaintance  had  shown 
me  that  his  "bonhommie"  was  chiefly 
manner,  and  that  his  predominant  cha- 
racteristic was  an  overweening  spirit  of 
contradiction. 

Mrs.  Wynscott  was  the  next  to  make 
her  appearance,  an  angelic  apparition  in 
ivory  velvet  and  silver.  She  was  followed 
by  her  brother,  Mr.  Beauchiunp,  a  smooth- 
faced, close-cropped  youth,  with  but  a  faint 
reflection  of  his  eister^s  good  looks,  and  by 
Lord  Begie  Gayford.  I  looked  up  with 
some  interest  when  the  Downhams  came 
in.  After  the  character  I  had  just  heard 
of  Sir  John,  it  was  natural  I  should  regard 
him  with  minded  feelings  of  curiosity  and 
trepidation.  He  proved  to  be  a  tall, 
distinguished  -  looUng  man,  with  fine 
melancholy  eyes,  and  rather  an  Ill- 
tempered  mouth  under  his  long  moustache. 
The  tenor,  M.  Sereno,  was  the  last  to 
make  lus  appearance.  There  was  certainly 
nothing  about  his  outward  man  that 
denoted  his  profession  ef  society  singer. 
He  was  a  stout,  pale  young  man,  with 
light  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  heavy,  clean- 
shaven face.  His  prevailing  expression 
seemed  to  be  one  of  abnormal  gravity. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  know  I  am  very  wicked  to 
be  so  late,"  he  began,  addressing  the 
company  generally  in  a  high-pitched, 
plaintive  voice,  and  with  a  manner  of 
chOdish  confidence.  "Bat  my  hand  was 
so  shaky  this  eveniog,  I  could  not  tie  my 
neck-tie.  I  caught  a  wandering  house- 
maid and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  do  it 
for  me,  but  she  seemed  to  think  it  wasn't 
her  place,  or  wasn't  quite  proper;  I  did 
not  clearly  understand  which.  So  if  I 
don't  look  quite  as  nice  as  usual  to-night, 
it  really  is  not  my  fault," 

« Never  mind,"  said  Gara  consolingly. 
'^  We  won't  look  at  you  more  than  we  can 
help.    Ah,  there  is  dinner  at  last." 

Bather  to  my  relief,  the  Bector  was  told 
off  to  take  me  in  to  dinner.  The  only 
male  beings  with  whom  I  had  hitherto 
been  brought  much  in  contact  were  the 
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clergy.  I  had  played  Tiolent  games  in  the 
company  of  young  enratea  at  school-feasts, 
and  elderly  Rectors  had  condescended  to 
crack  small  jokes  for  mj  benefit  at  parish 
tea-parUes.  Conseqnentlyi  I  stood  in  no 
awe  of  the  cloth.  With  a  strong  feeling 
of  thankfolness  that  no  more  alarming 
partner  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  took  Mr. 
Jolmson's  respectable,  unexciting  arm,  and 
went  in  to  my  first  dhiner-party. 

A  first  dinner-party  I  To  the  d6batante, 
fresh  from  the  school-room  and  its  mis- 
cdlaneons  tea,  her  first  dinner-party  is  no 
mere  entertiAiment — it  is  a  solemn  function 
to  which  she  looks  forward  with  awe  and 
anxiety  rather  than  with  any  expectation 
of  pleasure.  The  array  of  wine-glasses,  to 
say  nothing  of  spoons  and  forks,  tibat  flanks 
her  plate  is  enough  in  itself  to  quench  all 
frivolous  tendencies.  If  she  use  one  of 
those  forks  or  spoons  for  a  wrong  purpose, 
she  will  feel  that  she  has  disgraced  herself 
for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  imposing  beings 
who  minister  to  her  wants. 

The  food  itself,  though  the  cook  may  be 
a  '^  cordon  bleu,"  affords  no  gratification  to 
her  uneducated  palate.  Oysters,  truffles, 
and  caviare^  not  one  of  these  so-called 
delicacies  can  compare  for  a  moment,  in 
her  estimation,  with  muffins,  pound-cake, 
or  strawberry  jam.    Worst  of  M,  there  is 

I  the  conversation  in  which  she  is  expected 
to  take  her  part  A  strange  man  sits  on 
either  side  of  her,  with  whom,  in  all 
probaldiit^,  she  has  not  an  idea  in  common. 
Ideas  at  any  kind  are  a  scarce  commodity 
in  her  nndevebped  brain ;  how  should  it 
be  otherwise,  considering  that  her  reading 
lias  been  stoictly  limited  to  school-room 
literature,  and  that  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  nil  I  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
the  conversational  powers  of  the  *'  young 
person/'  but  it  must  be  owned  that  she 
labouni  under  many  and  obvious  dis- 
advantage& 

My  first  dinner-party  proved  no  exception 
to  the  rule  I  have  here  laid  down;  it 
certainly  was  far  from  being  a  success 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  entertainment. 
I  was  nervous,  I  was  not  hungry,  thanks 
perhaps  to  the  excellent  tea  I  had  con- 
sumed, and  I  was  not  amused.  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  sat  on  my  rights  but  Lady  Down- 
ham,  who  was  on  hhi  other  side,  mono- 
polised most  of  his  attention. 

My  clerical  neighbour  was  the  first  to 
open  the  conversation. 

*'  Are  you  fond  of  botany  I "  he  enquired, 
turning  his  mild  spectacled  eyes  upon 
me. 


"  N-no,"  I  replied  absently,  wondering 
why  some  people  put  their  bread  on  the 
right  side,  and  some  on  the  left  <*At 
least,  I'm  very  fond  of  flowera,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  them.  I  never  can  remem- 
ber their  long  names." 

"The  flora  of  Norfolk  is  particularly 
interesting,"  he  continuea.  "  I  have  made 
a  large  collection  of  marsh  plants." 
-  *'  Oh,  really,"  I  returned,  trying  to  look 
impressed,  while  I  was  inwardly  debating 
whether  it  would  look  very  "  young  "  to 
refuse  sherry  with  my  soup,  and  whether 
if  the  wine  were  once  poured  out  it  would 
be  rude  to  leave  it 

Mr.  Johnson,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  by  me  for  the  time 
being,  devoted  himself  to  his  dinner,  and 
sUenoe  reigned  between  us  for  the  whole 
of  the  soup  period.  As  I  grew  more  at 
my  ease  amid  my  strange  surroundings, 
I  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that,  so  far, 
I  had  been  anything  but  a  social  success. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  fish  I  bethought 
me  that  I  had  heard  that  every  man  liked 
talking  *'sl|op,"  and  clerical  ^'shop"  I 
flattered  myself  I  thoroughly  understood. 
Accordingly,  I  put  a  few  leading  questions 
I  about  the  parish,  wliicih  speedily  brought 
down  an  avalanche  of  information  on  my 
head.  The  Rector,  it  appe«red,  was 
burdened  with  two  churches,  which,  he 
said,  was  quite  as  bad  as  having  twins, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  provide  "  double 
of  everything  "  for  them.  He  also  claimed 
my  sympathy  in  his  difficulty  with  his 
churchwarden,  who  had  become  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  but  who  obstinately  refused  to 
resign  his  office.  To  all  this  I  lent  an 
attentive  ear,  and  was  really  quite  sorry 
when  the  signal  was  given  for  leaving  the 
dining-room,  before  the  churdiwarden 
incident  came  to  an  end. 

When  we  reached  the  drawing-room. 
Lady  Downliam  subsided  into  an  easy- 
chair,  and  the  profound  silence  that 
seemed  always  to  distinguish  her  when  in 
feminine  society,  while  Mrs.  Wynscott, 
who  had  such  pretty  manners  that  one 
instinctively  felt  the  <* twopence  extra" 
had  not  been  grudged  in  her  schooling, 
said  sweetly : 

*'  Now  let  us  three  have  a  nice  talk." 

This  arrangement  ended  in  a  discussion 
between  her  and  Cara  of  topics  of  which  I 
knew  nothing,  and  people  of  whom  I  had 
never  heard. 

.As  soon  as  the  men  came  in,  Sfr  John, 
whom  Cara  had  introduced  to  me  before 
dinner,  made  his  way  round  the  room  to 
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the  cornor  whither  I  had  retreated,  and 
sank  into  a  chair  at  my  ride.  After  the 
character  I  had  heard  of  him  I  felt  jast  a 
litUe  nervoai,  bat  he  did  not  look  very 
alarming  as,  fixing  hia  fine  eyes  upon  mCi 
he  asked : 

"  Do  yon  ride,  Miss  Western  I " 

"  No,"  I  repUed.  «'  At  leasts  I  can  only 
ride  a  donkey." 

*<0h,  bat  I  call  that  very  clever,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "I  remember  when  I  nsed 
to  try  and  ride  a  donkey,  I  invariably  fell 
off." 

"I  should  like  to  learn  to  ride  im- 
mensely," I  remarked.  '*  I  am  very  fond 
of  horses,  though  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  them." 

<*Tour  cousin  is  a  first-rate  horse- 
woman," he  observed,  '*and  always  has 
some  good  animals  in  her  stable.  I  know 
there  is  a  smart-looking  cob  there;  you 
might  have  some  riding  lessons  while  you 
are  here.  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  my- 
self for  the  post  of  instructor.  I  have  a 
perfect  temper,  thorougUy  understand  my 
budnees,  and  want  no  pay.** 

*'  That  sounds  satisfactory,"  I  returned. 
**  I  suppose  you  can  have  a  good  character 
from  your  last  place." 

"  Tou  want  to  know  too  much,"  he  said, 
laughing.  "Oh,  there's  that — there's 
Sereno  on  the  music-stool  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  expected  to  hold  our  tongues  for 
the  next  half-hour." 

^  He  made  a  wry  face  and  relapsed  into 
silence. 

M.  Sdreno,  accompanying  himself,  sang 
very  sofUy  two  or  three  little  songs  in  an 
unknown  language,  which  I  heai^  after- 
wards was  Norwegian.  He  had  a  pretty 
voice,  and  his  deUvery  would  have  been 
sympathetic,  had  not  its  over-rimplidty 
bordered  on  affectation.  By  the  time  the 
songs  came  to  an  end  Sir  John  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Bsctor  occupied   the 


vacant  chair  at  my  ride.  Tne  story  of  the 
Dissenting  Churchwarden  was  resume!!, 
and  with  a  few  excursions  into  other 
departments  of  parochial  politics,  lasted 
until  the  clerical  guest  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  dosed  behind  him 
than  Sereno,  shaking  himself  like  a  dog 
that  has  just  come  out  of  the  water, 
exclaimed : 

^*Now  to  prepare  the  decks  for  action. 
Somebody  pull  out  the  card-table,  and 
somebody  else  find  the  counters. 
Broughton,  can  you  break  me  up  a  fiver  t " 

**  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  to  the 
smoking-room,"  srid  Cara.  **  I  know  yoQ 
frill  all  be  cross  and  miserable  till  you  get 
your  cigarettes.  Theo,"  she  continued, 
*'  it  is  time  young  people  were  in  bed.  I 
will  take  you  up  to  your  room." 

She  put  her  arm  through  mine  and 
marchea  me  off. 

"  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  dull  evenings 
child,"  she  said  kindly.  ''  But  you  were 
very  good  to  take  charge  of  the  Bector  all 
the  evening.  He  generally  comes  upon 
Joey  or  me,  because  no  one  else  will  be 
bored  with  him." 

"  Oh,  but  J  was  quite  happy,  and  very 
much  amused,"  I  assured  her. 

"WeU,  don't  get  up  earlier  than  yoa 
like,"  she  went  on.  "Breakfast  is 
nominally  at  ten,  but  no  one  is  ever 
down,  except  Joey.  Tour  tea  will  be 
brought  you  at  half-past  eight,  so  yoa 
won't  starve  if  you  are  accustomed  to  very 
early  hours." 

Of  all  the  new  ideas  I  had  imbibed  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  hours,  the  one 
that  startled  me  most  was  the  fact  that 
any  family  could  habitually  breakfast  at 
ten  o'clock  without  bringing  down  five 
from  heaven  upon  their  heads.  So  doady 
is  early  rising  connected  with  virtue  m 
the  minds  of  the  very  young. 
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CHAPTEB   XIII. 

Thb  ■UU-holdoia  presented  a  BtngoUilr 
bash  and  nnwom  ippeuuice,  conaideiing 
bov  macfa  they  had  nsdergone,  u  they 
gntdn&lly  pnt  in  an  appearanca  at  their 
italla  on  the  following  day,  and  gathered 
bother  in  little  kaota  to  compare  notes  aa 
to  ttieir  mfferiogs,  and  here  and  than  to 
allude  InoidentaUy  to  their  takings — whioh 
eeitiJnly  laemed  dispropcprtionate  to  the 
ezeitiona  of  wUch  Uiey  were  the  result. 
The  fuioy-drev  idea  on  which  Mrs.  Halse's 
whole  scnl  bad  been  set  in  March  bad  been 
abandoned  when  Mra  Halse  found  a  fresh 
hobby  In  April ;  and  eaeb  lady  wore  that 
Taiiety  cd  the  faihlon  of  the  day  which 
seemed  most  detiraUe  in  her  eyea.  AU 
the  dresses  wen  very  "smart,"  and  as 
their  wearers  mored  abont,  Yidting  one 
another'a  stalli^  czchan^g  greetings,  and 
fnipectiiig  one  another's  wares  with  oriUoal 
eyes,  thejr  showed  to  eonspicaoas  adYantage. 
For,  dunng  the  first  bom  at  least,  the  stiJI- 
holdera  and  thwir  satellites,  male  and  female 
-^  mere  handfnl  of  people  In  the  great 
hall— had  the  entire  place  with  all  iU 
deoorations  to  themselfei. 

It  was  the  cheap  day,  however,  and  as 
the  afternoon  were  on  the  ball  gradoally 
filled  with  that  onriona  class  of  person 
which  is  always  craviog  for  any  lint^  how- 
eYOT  "  ih&m,  with  the  fashionable  world, 
and  makes  it  a  point  of  lelf-reipeot  to 
attend  iJl  pnblio  fonctions  in  which 
"  aodet?  "  chances  to  be  engacsd.  These 
fai-off  votaries  of  fashion  walked  abont, 


looking  not  at  the  stalls,  bat  at  the  ladies 
in  attendance  on  them,  tnming  away  as  a 
rolo  in  stolid  silence  when  invited  in 
melliflnons  tones  to  buy;  or  perhaps  iDYest- 
log  a  shilling  when  loDg  seucb  had 
reiolted  in  the  discovery  of  a  twopenny 
article  to  be  had  for  that  som,  Ua  the  sake 
of  making  a  pnrchise  from  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fiuldon;  some  of  them,  with  a 
vague  notion  that  it  was  fashionable  to 
"  mow  every  one,"  kept  np  a  great  show 
of  talk  and  laughter,  and  were  oonatantly 
seeing  acqnoiiitaDces  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  hall — with  whom  they  never  by  any 
chanee  eame  in  eontaet.  Bat  no  one  spent 
more  than  five  HhilUngs,  and  the  stall- 
holders begui  to  &nd  the  position  palL 

"I  call  this  deadly  I"  said  Mrs.  Halie, 
sabsiding  Into  a  chair,  and  looking  op 

Eatheticuly  at  Julian  Bomaj  ne,  who  stood 
y,  Jolian  shonld  have  bora  In  attend- 
ance at  die  stall  next  bnt  one,  where  Mrs. 
Fomeroy  and  his  mother  reigned,  bnt  Mrs. 
Halse,  in  view  of  the  exertions  before  tier, 
Itad  snmmoned  to  her  aid  abont  a  week 
before  Miss  Hilda  :N6wton,  and  Miss  HUda 
Newton  was  looking  irresistibly  bewitching 
to^y  in  a  big  yellow  hat  Her  spirits, 
also,  bore  the  strun  of  the  prooeedinga 
belter  than  did  those  of  the  other  yoong 
ladies. 

"  Suppose  we  pick  out  some  tUngs — 
cheap  things" — with  a  litUe  grimace — 
"and  go  abont  among  the  people  and  tryand 
sell  them,"  she  said  now  adventoroiuly, 
looUog  np  Into  JoUan'a  bee,  with  her 
pretty  black  eyes  dandng.  "  I've  done  It 
heapa  of  timea  at  bszun,  and  it  al?rays 
goes  welL    Let  ns  try,  Mr.  Romayne." 

Mr.  Roma;ne  waa  byno  means  loth,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  his  mother,  wboae 
eyes  had  been  eovrafng  Mrs.  Halse's  stidl 
all  the  time  she  tried  to  peraoade  into  a 
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purcbaie  a  shftrp-faced  girl,  whose  sole 
object  was  a  sufficiently  prolonged  inspec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Eomayne-8  dress  to  enaUe  her 
to  find  out  how  "that  body  was  made^'' 
saw  them  sally  forth  together  laughing  and 
talking  in  low,  confidential  tones.  Her 
lips  tightened  slightly ;  the  reappearance 
of  Miss  Newton  had  found  Mrs.  Bomayne's 
dislike  to  the  pretty,  opinionated,  self- 
reliant  girl  as  active  and  apparently  un- 
reasoning as  it  had  been  on  her  previons 
▼isit 

"  What  a  very  good  idea  I "  she  said  now 
suavely,  turning  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy  who  sat 
l^,  a  picture  of  placid  content,  and  indi- 
cating the  adventurous  pair  as  they  dis- 
appeared among  the  peopla*  <'We  must 
t^  something  of  the  sort,  I  tliink.  Maud, 
dear  " — Mtos  romeroy  had  recently  become 
Maud  to  Mrs.  Somayne — **  do  you  see  t  I 
really  think  something  might  be  done 
in  that  way."  , 

Mies  Pomeroy,  who  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  stall,  a  charming  and  ap- 
parently quite  inanimate  figure  in  white, 
assented  demurely,  and  "iSok  Bomayne, 
looking  round  for  a  man,  caught  the  eye  of 
Loring.    He  came  to  her  instantly. 

<<  You'll  do  capitaUy,"  she  said  brightly, 
and  Miss  Pomeroy,  making  no  objection  to 
the  proceeding,  was  started  forth  witii 
Loring,  the  latter  carrying  a  smaU  stock-in- 
trade,  to  emulate  Miss  Newton  and  Julian. 
That  stock-in-trade  was  quite  untouched, 
however,  when  about  a  quarter  of  an,  hour 
later  they  returned  to  the  stidl  a  little  hot 
and  discomfited. 

"We  haven't  made  a  success,"  said 
Loring  with  a  rather  sardonic  smile ;  "  Miss 
Pomeroy  says  Fm  no  good !  Now  there's 
that  fellow  Julian  doing  a  roaring  trade ! " 

Julian  and  Miss  Newton,  in  point  of  fact, 
were  at  that  moment  visible  returning  to 
Mrs.  Halse's  stall,  evidently  in  high 
feather,  all  their  stock  sold  out.  Mrs. 
Eomayne  watched  Julian  counting  Us  gains 
into  Mrs.  Halse's  hand,  saying  hughmgly 
to  Loring  as  she  did  so  : 

"  You  are  not  boy  enough  for  this  kind 
of  thing,  I'm  afridd ! "  And  then  Julian, 
with  a  final  laughing  nod,  turned  away 
firom  Mrs.  Halse  and  came  hastily  towards 
his  mother's  stalL 

"Thafs  right  I"  said  Mrs.  Bomayne 
gdly,  ignoring  the  fact  that  he  had 
evidently  not  come  to  stay.  "  I  was  just 
wanting  you,  sir,  to  go  round  with  Miss 
Pomeroy,  if  she  will  kindly  go  with  you, 
and  get  rid  of  some  of  our  odds  and 
ends  1 " 


Julian  stopped  short  and  flushed  a 
Uttla 

"I'm  awfully  sorryl''  he  said.  Til 
come  back  and  do  it  with  pleasure !  But  I 
have  just  promised  to  go  round  again  with 
Miss  Newton.  I  came  to  see  if  yoQ  could 
give  us  some  change." 

His  mother  supplied  his  wants  smiling^, 
and  he  was  gon&  She  had  turned  away 
with  rattier  compressed  lips  when  a  voice 
behind  her  said  half  hesitatingly,  half 
gushinglyi  and  with  a  strong  (German 
accent: 

"  We  are  surelv  unmistaken  I  It  is — 
yes,  it  must  be,  the  much-honoured  Mra. 
Bomayne  I " 

Mrs.Bomayne  turned  quicklyandgased  at 
the  speaker  obviously  unrecognidngly.  Nor 
did  ttie  two  figures  with  whom  she  was  eon- 
fironted  look  in  the  least  like  acquaintances 
of  hers.  They  were  young  women  of  the 
plabest  and  most  angular  (German  type^ 
shabbily  dressed  aocordbag  to  the  canons 
of  middle-class  German  taste. 

"She  remembers  us  not,  &retchenl* 
began  Uie  younger  of  the  twa  And  then  a 
sudden  l4;ht  of  recollection  broke  over  Mtsl 
Bomayna  They  were  two  girls  who  had 
been  training  for  a  musical  career  at  Leipsic, 
whom  it  had  been  tiie  fashion  to  patronise; 
they  had  not  developed  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, however,  and  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  their  existence. 

"Fraulein  Schmitzl"  she  sud  now 
with  distant  brightnesA  "  Ah,  of  conrae ! 
How  stupid  of  me  I    How  do  you  do  I  ^ 

They  were  very  loquacious.  Mrs.  Bo- 
mayne had  heard  all  about  their  careen; 
all  the  reasons  that  had  led  to  thdr 
spending  a  fortnight  in  London ;  and  was 
beginning  to  think  that  the  moment  had 
come  for  getting  rid  of  them,  when,  having 
exhausted  themselves  in  compliments  on 
her  appearance,  they  enquired  after  Julian. 

"  Though  we  have  seen  Mr.  Bomayne," 
said  the  elder,  "  since,  ah,  but  much  since, 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  mother, 
it  was  in  Alexandria  in  the  winter  past — 
we  hoped  that  some  concerts  there  might 
be  possible,  but  there  is  so  much  jealousy 
and  favouritism^t  was  in  Alexandria 
that  we  met  him.  He  was  travelling  in 
Egypt,  he  told  to  us." 

"  Yes  I "  said  Mrs.  Bomayne,  smothering 

a  yawn.     "He  was  in  Egypt "  she 

stopped  suddenlv,-and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
contract  strangely.  "  Where  did  you  say 
you  saw  him  f  "  she  said. 

"It  was  in  Alexandria  1  He  was  tiiere 
for  the  day  only,  and  he  was  to  us  most 
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kinci.    fle  arrived  in  the  morning  early 
by  the  same  train,  and  he  showed  ns  maoh 
until  at  night  he  left." 
«  At  Alexandria  r' 
"Surely!    At  Alexandria  I " 
^*  Ton  must  have  made  a  mistake.    It 
was  some  other  place." 

Mrs.  Bomayne's  tone  was  curiously  un- 
like that  in  which  she  had  conducted  the 
early  part  of  the  conversation.  It  was 
shaip  and  direct  Fiaulein  Schmitz 
seemed  to  notice  and  resent  the  change. 

**  But  we  have  not  made  a  misUuce,  I 
must  assure  you  1 "  she  said  stiffly.  "  It 
was  at  Alexandria.  We  saw  him  go  away 
in  the  traia" 

There  was  a  moment's  pausa  Mrs. 
Bomayne  was  looking  straight  before  lier 
with  those  strangely  contracted  eyes ;  her 
lipe  a  thin,  pale  line.  The  dsters  waited 
a  moment^  evidently  affronted.  Then, 
finding  that  Mrs.  Bomayne  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  them,  they  exchanged  resent- 
ful glances,  and  the  elder  spoke. 

''We  will  say  good-bye!"  she  said 
formally.  "It  is  time  that  we  were 
going!'' 

Bus.  Bomayne  seemed  to  remember 
their  presence — gradually  only.  Then  she 
said  quickly,  and  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
as  though  her  throat  were  dry : 

'*  You  are  goi&g  at  once  %  Bight  out  of 
the  hall  at  once  t" 

"  At  once  we  are  going,  yes  1"  was  the 
replv,  and  with  a  stiff  indbiation  of  their 
heaas  they  moved  away. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  followed  the  two  angular 
forms  with  her  eyes  untQ  they  reachea  the 
entrance  and  disappeared.  Then  she 
mept  a  quick  glance  round  the  hall. 
Julian  was  at  the  further  end  deeply 
absorbed  in  liis  proceedings  with  Miss 
Newton.  The  Fraulein  Schxoits  had  evi- 
dently been  unseen  by  him. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  strange,  fixed  gaze,  and  then  she 
turned  her  eyes  away  mechanically,  and 
moved  her  moutii  with  a  little  twitch  as 
though  she  felt  the  muscles  stiffening  and 
knew  that  they  must  not  take  the  lines 
they  would ;  there  was  a  deadly  pallor 
about  her  mouth.  At  that  instant  Lorr 
Ing  came  up  to  her  with  a  witty  satirical 
comment  on  the  scene  at  which  she  was 
apparently  gazing,  and  for  the  next  few 
minutes  she  sto^  there  exchanging  gay 
little  observations  with  him,  the  paUor 
never  altering,  her  eyes  never  moiHng. 
Then  quite  suddenly  she  turned  towarcb 
hinu  I 


"  I  want  some  tea  1 "  she  said.  "  Take 
me  to  the  refreshment  place,  Mr. 
Lorine  i " 

Julun  was  threading  his  way  to  where 
she  stood,  and  though  she  turned  instantly 
in  the  dbection  of  the  refreslunent  stall, 
followed  perforce  by  Loring,  she  passed 
close  to  hun.  He  stopped  and  said  some- 
thing, but  she  only  nodded  to  him  and 
went  rapidly  on. 

A  great  many  other  stall-holders  were 
recruiting  themselves  with  tea  and  ices, 
and  they  were  all  more  or  less  in  spirits, 
real  or  affected,  at  the  approaching 
prospect  of  the  end  of  their  labours. 
Mrs.  Bomayne  was  instantly  hailed  as  one 
of  a  very  smart  group,  and  took  her  place 
with  eager,  high-pitched  gaiety.  She  did 
not  go  back  to  her  stall,  tea  being  over, 
but  moved  about  the  bazaar  with  restless 
vivacity,  always  with  a  Uttle  party  in 
attendance,  laughinff  and  talking.  Slie 
and  Julian  were  dimng  with  a  large  party 
of  stall-holders  at  Mrs.  Pomeroy's;  they 
were  all  to  repair  thither  duect  from 
the  bazaar,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  took  a 
detachment  in  her  carriage.  Only  one 
instant  of  solitude  came  to  Iter  before  the 
luxurious,  hQarions  meal ;  only  one  instant, 
when  the  stream  of  descending  ladies  left 
her  behind  on  an  upper  limding.  la 
that  instant^  as  if  involuntarily  and  un- 
consciously to  herseli^  the  gaiety  fell 
from  her  £Ace  like  a  mask,  learaig  it 
haggard  and  ghastly.  She  put  her  haM — 
it  was  icy  cold— up  to  her  head. 

<'  He  told  me  a  lie !"  she  said  to  herselt 
««AUel    Oh,mybpyl'' 

She  was  very  bright  and  witty  as  slie 
and  Julitti  drove  home  together,  and  the 
greyish  whiteness  which  was  steiding  over 
her  face  was  unnoticed  by  her  son's  care- 
less eyes  even  when  they  stood  in  tlie 
well-lighted  halL 

*'  Are  you  going  straight  up,  mother !  ^ 
he  said.  <'If  so,  TU  say  good  nighi  I 
want  a  cigar." 

She  paused  a  moment  and  looked  at 
him  with  that  indescribable  toidemesi 
which  haunted  her  eyes  at  tbnes  as  they 
rested  on  him,  intensified  a  thousandfold; 

('  m  come  and  sit  with  you  for  a  little 
while  if  you  will  have  me,"  she  said. 

She  tried  evidently  for  her  usual  arti- 
ficial manner  of  expressing  affection  for 
him,  and  succeeded  inasmuch  as  Julbn 
noticed  nothing  beyond.  But  beneath  the 
surface  there  was  something  not  whdly 
to  be  suppressed^-something  which  looked 
out  of  her  eyes,  trembled  in  her  voiesb 
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lingered  in  her  touch  as  ihe  laid  her  hand 
on  Us  arm;  something  whfchi  taken  in 
coDJanction  with  the  ahreds  of  a£fectation 
with  which  she  strove  to  oover  it,  and  the 
boy's  profound  onconscioosness,  was  as 
pathetic  as  it  was  beantif  ol  and  strange. 

She  drew  him  into  his  own  little  room, 
imd  then  with  a  forced  langh  at  herself 
she  poshed  him  gently  into  a  chair,  and 
insisted  on  waiting  npon  him — ^bringing 
him  cigar,  matches,  ash-tray  —  anything 
die  comd  think  of  to  add  to  his  comfort, 
laughing  all  the  time  at  him  and  at  her- 
self, and  hogging  those  shreds  of  affectation 
dose.  Bot  there  was  that  aboot  her,  if 
there  had  been  any  one  to  see  and  onder- 
stand,  which  made  her  one  with  all  the 
mAny  mothers  since  the  world  began  who, 
with  their  hearts  aching  and  bleeding  with 
Impotent  pity  and  love,  have  tried  to  find 
some  ootlet  for  their  yearning  in  the 
strange  bstinet  for  serdce  which  goes 
always  hand  in  hand  with  mother's  love  as 
with  no  other  love  on  earth. 

She  lit  his  match  at  last,  and  then  knelt 
down  beside  his  chair. 

'*Mv  dearest,**  she  said,  '*my  dearest, 
yoo  shall  have  that  two  honored  —  to- 
morrow if  yoo  like  1  Too  did  not  thihk  me 
vexed  aboot  it,  did  yoot  Too  know  I 
only  want  yoo  to  be  happy,  Jolian,  don't 
yoo  t " 

Jalian  laid  down  his  dgar  with  a  merry 
laogh.  '*  I  shoold  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't  I " 
he  answered,  patting  her  hand  with  boyish 
affecUon.  *'  It's  awfoUy  good  of  yoo,  dear, 
and  I'm  frightfoUy  grateM  I  won't 
make  soch  a  fool  of  myself  again." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  pot  op  her  hand  quickly. 
X Don't  promise,  Jolian!"  she  said  in  a 
strange  breathless  way,  <*  yoo  mlght—yoo 
might  forget,  yoo  know,  and  then  perhaps 
yoo  wooldn't  Uke  to  tell  me !  And  I  want 
to  know  I  I  always  want  to  know  I "  She 
stopped  abroptly,  an  almost  agonised 
appeal  in  her  eyee,  and  Jalian  laoghed 
again. 

><Yoo  shall  know!"  he  said  lightly. 
<<  Bat  it  won't  happen  again,  really."  He 
paosed  a  moment  and  then  said : 

'*Yoo're  going  to  write  to  Falconer,  I 
soppose  t  Yoo  wooldn't  like  to  do  it  to- 
night, dear,  woold  yoo  t  He  woold  get  the 
letter  in  better  time  if  it  was  posted  the 
first  thing.  Yoo  coold  do  it  at  my  table 
there!" 

Mrs.  Bomayne  rose  dowly  to  her  feet 
withoot  speaUng.  Jalian  did  not  see  her 
face. 

"Yes  1"  she  said  at  huBt,  and  her  voice 


soonded  rather  hollow  and  far  away,  *'  I 
wiU  do  it  to-night  if  yoo  like."  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  him.  ^'Oood-nlghtl" 
she  safd. 

"  Won't  yoo  write  here  I "  said  JoUan 
in  some  sorprise. 

''No,  I'll  go  opstairsl"  she  answered, 
and  went  oot  of  the  room. 

She  went  opstairs,  moving  dowly  and 
heavily,  straight  to  her  dainty  little 
writing-table,  and  sat  down,  dratnng  oot 
a  sheet  of  paper.  She  wrote  the  conven- 
tional words  of  address  to  Dennis  Falconer 
and  then  she  stopped  soddenly  and  lifted 
her  face.  It  was  ghastly.  The  eyes,  sonken 
and  dim,  seemed  to  be  confronting  the  very 
irony  of  fate. 

NAPLES  AND  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

IN  TWO  PARXa      PART  I. 

On  my  first  day  in  Naples  I  was 
strolling  at  random  op  a  fine  broad  road 
which  seemed  likely  to  lead  me  to  a  hill 
whence  I  coold  have  a  spacioos  view  of 
Yesovios,  the  Bay,  and  the  dty,  when  I 
heard  a  riot  of  whip-cracking  behind  me. 
There  was  nothing,  of  coorse,  so  very  novel 
aboot  that.  Bot,  at  least  to  me,  there  was 
novdty  aboot  the  vehicle  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  It  was  a  gQded  coach,  with 
glass  pands,  florid  wood-carving  for  deco- 
ration, and  long-tailed  horses.  Within 
was  a  coffin,  with  a  magnificent  pall  of 
purple  velvet  embroidered  with  gold ;  and 
leaning  against  the  coffin,  sqoatted  opon 
their  hams,  were  two  men  with  short  terra- 
cotta pipes  between  their  teeth.  They 
sang  merrily  while  thdr  comrade  whipped 
op  the  horses.  * 

It  was  a  Neapolitan  fanerd  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  friends  of  the 
deceased  had  handed  the  body  over  to 
the  ondertakers  or  borial  society  who 
manage  interments,  and  they  had  no  more 
concern  with  their  late  departed  brother 
or  sister  than  if  the  corpse  liad  been  that 
of  a  dog. 

I  dare  say  before  the  dead  person  was 
qoite  dead,  the  friends  and  relatives 
present  in  the  hoose  had  all  left  him  to 
himself.  Not  that  they  felt  indifferent 
whether  he  lived  or  died,  bot  they  have 
so  strong  a  distaste  for  the  mere  tiiought 
of  death  that,  rather  than  behold  hb 
sufferings,  or  distress  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  by-and-by  they  shall  be  like  him, 
they  prefer  to  abandon  him  with  what  we 
shoold  regard  as  heartlessness  of  tiiQ  most 
brotal  Und« 
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They  need  a  little  nndentanding,  theie 
Neapolitans.  When  I  had  lived  with  them 
for  a  month,  I  felt  that  I  had  but  just 
begun  lightly  to  differentiate  them.  Their 
character  may  leem  to  be  frivoloua  to 
the  core.  Tet  there  is  a  profundity  in 
them  not  easily  to  be  plumbed  even  by 
the  priests  to  whom  they  make  a  pretence 
of  confessing  all  their  misdeeds.  The 
priest  absolyes  them  firom  sins  they  have 
not  committed;  and  they,  with  their 
frolicsome  imaginations,  flatter  themselves 
they  have  thus  obtained  foigiveness  for 
those  other  more  heinous  sins  which  they 
had  in  their  memory  whfle  they  lied  at  the 
confessional. 

One  is  not  prone  at  first  to  think  that 
much  bilqnity  can  underlie  such  a  genial 
exterior  as  theirs.  It  is  so  charming  to  be 
accosted  by  them,  with  their  sunny  smiles 
and  open  countenances.  They  look  as 
free  from  guQe,  or  even  the  power  of  evil- 
doing,  as  t£e  placid  blue  water  of  the  Bay 
when  Oapri  is  seen  on  guard  clear  to  the 
white  houses  of  its  uplands.  But  touch  a 
spring,  and  how  they  are  transformed  I 
Then  th^  curse  and  glare,  and  gnash  the 
teeth,  and  gesticulate  with  a  swaying  of 
the  body  wmch  tells  of  the  fiendish  riot 
of  the  sudden  passion  within  them;  and 
perhaps  in  a  moment  there  is  a  knife 
out,  and  with  a  quick  flash  it  is  sped  to 
some  one's  heart. 

Or  the  fury  may  lull  as  astonishingly 
as  it  began;  and  an  hour  later  you  may 
find  the  rager  on  his  knees  in  the  little 
church  of  the  Virgin  in  Santa  Lucia, 
imploring  Heaven  and  the  Madonna  to 
forgive  mm  his  sins.  There  is  a  ghastlv 
plflSter  cast  of  men  and  women  wiu 
red  flames  to  theb  waists  set  upon  the 
altar  before  whicn  he  kneels.  Somehow 
it  soothes  him.  Anon,  with  a  good- 
humoured  word  or  two,  the  priest  bids 
him  begone  to  his  home  with  a  dear 
c<mscience.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have 
killed  the  man  he  stabbed.  The  police 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  catch  him. 
*'The  poor  people,"  says  the  priest, 
<*  cannot  help  sinning.  We  must  not  be 
too  hard  on  them." 

The  Neapolitan  wife  is  not  terrified  out 
of  her  wits  by  frenzies  of  this  kind  in 
her  husband.  Qoite  the  contrary.  She 
would  think  him  but  a  pitiful  fellow  if 
he  were  idways  calm  as  a  philosopher. 
She  herself  b  not  generally  lamblike. 
And  when  her  good  man  has  worked  him- 
self into  such  a  state  that  he  is  almost 
incapable  of  action  of  any  kind,  she  merely 


puts  him  to  bed  with  fond  phrases,  and 
sends  for  the  barber  to  relieve  him  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  blood. 

I  suppose  no  people  living  have  a  more 
thorough  faith  in  lnck,^good  or  ill,  than 
the  Neapolitans.  It  is  because  of  their 
credulity  and  theb  dispositions.  They  wear 
medals  and  charms  of  different  kindsi  some 
to  win  good  fortune,  and  others  to  keep 
evil  fortune  at  a  distance.  If  you  tread  on 
a  Neapolitan's  toe  in  the  raeet,  ponibly 
you  will  see  his  hand  uplift  itself  with  two 
of  the  fingers  extended.  This  is  to  guard 
against  "  jettatura,"  or  bewitchment,  of 
which  you  may  chance  to  be  the  agent, 
consciously  or  not. 

Tet,  in  spite  of  theb  manifold  precau- 
tions against  evil,  these  denizens  of  fair 
Naples  are  probably  the  most  easy-gdng, 
happy-go-lucky  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1883 
there  was  a  great  earthquake  in  Ischia,  an 
island  In  tihe  Bay  of  Naples.  Thousands 
of  people  were  killed  and  hurt^  some 
buried  alive  for  days.  Well,  the  Nea- 
politans were  very  generous  in  sending  aid 
to  Ischia.  But  they  were  also  extremely 
brisk  in  referring  to  a  certain  little  book 
of  numbers  with  which  they  are  a  great 
deal  more  intimate  than  with  anything  else 
in  the  shape  of  literature. 

This  little  book  is  a  curious  nonsensical 
piece  of  work — %  string  of  common  and 
abstract  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.,  with  num- 
bers attached  to  them:  such  words,  for 
example,  as  "king,"  '^queen,**  "bread," 
"war,"  "famine,"  "husband," "joy,"  "cat>" 
"  dog,"  etc  It  is  the  lottery-mongers'  vade- 
mecum. 

When,  therefore,  the  calamity  of  Ischia 
was  heard  of,  the  Neapolitans  Immediately 
turned  up  the  word  "earthquake  "  In  the 
precious  littie  book.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion number  of  the  series  of  threci  which 
constitutes  a  "temo."  To  complete  the 
series,  some  chose  one  word,  some  another, 
more  or  less  apposite  to  the  occasion — such 
as  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  or  the  number  corresponding  to 
"death"  and  "island."  The  odd  thing 
was  that  when  Saturday  arrived,  a  "  temo  " 
came  out  that  actually  brought  a  good  deal 
of  money  into  various  Neapolitan  homes. 

I  have  been  told  that  "  glad,"  or  "  joy," 
and  "stone,"  with  the  addition  of  the 
number  corresponding  to  our  great  states- 
man's age  when  he  was  staying  in  Naples 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  a  good  invest- 
ment for  those  who  tried  it 
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NapIoB  is  a  dtj  of  gamblers.  On 
Sunday  afternoons,  in  certain  parts  of  it^ 
yon  may  find  yomnelf  in  a  sort  of  Bag 
Fair,  with  ramshackle  tables  set  np  for 
ronlette.  I  have  often  been  diverted  by 
watching  the  throng  at  these  tables.  The 
stake  is  bat  a  halfpenny  a  torn.  Yet  the 
eager  concentration  on  the  faces  of*  the 
crowd  tells  of  the  passion  they  feel  for  the 
sport  The  proprietor  of  the  table  is  the 
only  cod  man  among  them.  His  winnings 
are  not  trivial.  I  have  marvelled  that 
people  so  shrewd  as  the  Neapolitans  have 
pat  ap  with  the  manifestly  defective  poise 
and  shady  management  of  these  little 
"hells." 

So,  too,  the  famons  show  of  Panch  and 
Jady,  which  flonrishes  here  as  nowhere 
else,  is  nsed  chiefly  as  a  pretext  for  "little 
gambles.**  Yon  do  not  perceive  at  first 
that  this  is  so.  Yoa  are  fkscinated  by  the 
comic  inanities  of  Master  Panch.  Every 
one  is  grinning  Immoderately — ^inclading 
the  stately  civic  gaard  in  his  Sunday 
plames,  and  with  all  his  buttons  bandshed 
like  ndrrors — indading,  too,  the  bare- 
footed friar,  who,  poor  fellow,  since  the 
disestablishment  of  the  monasteries,  has 
lived  penorioasly  by  begging  his  way 
ihroagb  the  world— ^and  inclading  yoar- 
self,  if  you  are  not  past  laughter. 

Anon,  there  is  a  pause.  The  moving 
spirit  of  Mr.  Punch  comes  from  beneath 
us  curtain,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand.  The 
bag  contains  numbraed  beans  or  balls. 
You  pay  your  penny  or  halfpenny  and 
take  a  bean  or  a  baU.  Then  there  is  a 
drawing,  and  perhaps  you  win  twopence 
or  threepence,  though  it  is  conceivable 
that  you  win  nothing.  Then  Mr.  Punch 
begins  to  squeak  afresh,  and  other  spec« 
tators  show  their  white  teeth  at  him  and 
laugh  till  they  choke  from  over-exertion 
and  the  dust  that  is  sure  to  be  whirlbg 
about  their  heads  in  the  breezy  spring  of 
the  year. 

With  such  persistent  devotion  to  specu- 
lation, you  would  suppose  that  the  Nea- 
politans meet  with  suffident  reward  to 
encourage  ttiem  to  continue  spending  the 
weekly  "lira''  or  two  on  the  lottery  slip 
which  they  can  buy  in  any  street  of  the  city. 
In  fact,  however,  I  imagine  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  impoverished  set 
of  beings  than  these  light-hearted,  impul- 
sive Inhabitants  of  a  lovely  city,  to  whom 
the  word  "luck"  is  as  tiie  guiding,  or 
rather  the  misleading,  star  of  their  lives. 
They  are  excellent  workmen  when  they 
can  persuade  themselves  to  work.    The 


average  Neapolitan's  Intelligence  is  almost 
phenomenal,  but  he  does  not  focus  it  upon 
the  best  aims  and  objects. 

I  verily  believe  that  If  Vesuvius  were 
to  break  forth  with  an  eruption  evwi 
worse  than  that  which  buried  Pompeii 
two  thousand  years  ag0|  the  first  Ulea 
of  a  multitude  of  Neapolitans  would  be  to 
rush  to  the  lottery  office  and  try  tlieir 
fortune  irith  "  volcano,"  "  explosion,"  and 
"ruin.''  Nor  would  they  be  convineed 
of  their  folly  until  tJiey  liad  Vesuviau  dust 
and  ashes  up  to  their  chins. 

This  refers  mainly,  of  course,  to  the 
common  Neapolitan  who  has  lived  all  his 
life  in  Naplee.  The  upper  classes  are  much 
less  credmous ;  nor  would  they,  as  a  rule, 
think  of  recurring  to  the  Church  for  any 
advice  or  consolation  they  might  need. 
Yet  they  too  are,  or  seem  to  be,  a  raee 
apart  from  human  beings  elsewhera  Tiiey 
have  a  moral  code  of  their  own,  wliieh 
is  none  of  the  best,  and  they  difi'er  firom 
northern  Italians  in  their  extraordlnaiy 
vivacity,  excitability,  and  early  physical 
developement. 

One  looks  in  vain,  as  a  rule,  for  neat 
beauty  among  the  unmarried  NeapoUtan 
iadleSi  Their  features  are  apt  to  be  heavy, 
with  a  suggestion  of  alarming  ponderosity 
by-and-by.  But  they  win  regud  by  their 
animation  and  a  sort  of  genmd  sympathy 
of  demeanour  which  is  not  exactly  a 
characteristic  of  our  English  girls.  It  is 
as  if  their  hearts  were  almost  too  large  for 
their  bodies. 

(Generosity  is,  Indeed,  one  of  the  best 
traits  In  the  Neapolitan  character.  The 
rich  man  is  not  unapproachable  because  of 
his  wealth.  He  is  on  familiar  speaking 
terms  with  liis  inferiors,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  put  his  hand  in  Ids  pocket.  Hie 
number  of  charitable  institutions  in  Naples 
is  surprising.  There  are  foundling  hos- 
pitals for  children  who  enter  the  world  un- 
dowered even  with  a  mother's  care.  Every 
Sunday  one  meets  gentlemen  in  the  streets 
of  Santa  Lucia  with  badges  on  thdr 
breasts,  and  holding  In  their  hands  big 
loaves  upon  which  you  are  invited  to 
deposit  a  dole  for  the  poor.  These  are 
voluntary  helpers  of  Impoverished  Naples. 
At  death  a  man  may  nowhere  more  easQy 
be  buried  at  the  public  expense  than  here. 
It  does  not  matter  so  very  much  to  him 
if  he  is  interred  somewhat  carelessly  in 
a  pit  which  he  shares  with  many  oUiers 
like  himself.  Again,  If  he  prefers  to  give 
up  the  life  of  "lazzarone,"  which,  in 
spite  of  its  attractions,  is  rather  precarious, 
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where,  except  In  Naples,  would  he  find  a 
poor-hoiue  capable  of  aecommodatlns  about 
five  thoosand  panpent  This  boilding  la 
one  of  the  mamb  of  the  city. 

I  used  often  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Naples  with  a  yonng  Neapolitan  fidend 
whose  father  had  suddenly  been  reduced 
fiK>m  wealth  to  poverty.  He  was 
a  passionate  youth,  prone  to  be  at  war 
with  the  constituted  order  of  society.  But 
one  thing  he  could  not,  and  would  not  do. 
Though  he  had  been  bom  in  Naples,  and 
was,  therefore,  presumably  quite  ac- 
customed to  its  sights  of  wretchedness  as 
well  as  its  matcmesa  beauty,  he  never 
passed  a  beggar  without  either  giving  him 
a  copper  from  his  scanty  store,  or  tender- 
ing a  word  of  sympathy  m  a  tone  that  was 
better  than  many  coppers. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  same  young 
Neapolitan  that  he  would  refuse  a  begging 
friar  with  a  gesttCre  that  was  almost 
ferodous.  He  had  no  patience  with  ttie 
Church.  The  very  ardour  of  his  nature 
led  him  astray  here  even  as  it  stimidated 
lilm  to  be  foolishly  Indiscriminate  In  Ids 
aboiisgiving.  He  fancied  that  because  the 
Church  in  the  past  was  f amous^so  he 
would  say— for  its  tyranny  and  illiberality, 
it  behored  him  to  requite  all  the  dergy  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  scorn  and 
contumely  he  could  bestow  upon  them. 
He  was  too  impetuous  to  see  that  modem 
Italy  has  been  rather  brutal  in  her  treat- 
ment of  these  unfortunate  monks,  whom 
she  has  turned  adrift  In  a  worl^  for 
intercourse  with  which  they  have  not 
been  trwied,  and  in  which  they  meet 
with  more  dights  than  aids  towards  a 
livelihood. 

Look  how  the  Neapolitans  subscribe 
money  when  any  special  call  is  made  upon 
them.  When  Ischb  was  wrecked  by  the 
earthquake,  there  seemed  likely  to  be  no 
end  to  the  thousands  of  "me"  which 
poured  In  upon  the  relief  commjttea 
Those  who  had  not  money  gave  of  what 
they  had ;  here  a  bed,  or  a  coat,  a  packet 
of  macaroni,  or  the  work  of  their  hands 
gratis.  One  and  all  they  gave  tears, 
which  were  perhaps  the  most  precious 
donation  of  aU.  If  I  were  in  distress, 
and  in  need  of  consolatory  help,  I  would 
rather  be  in  Naples  than  anywhere  else. 
Even  the  sky  seems  loth  to  inconvenience 
the  man  whose  means  will  not  enable  him 
to  deep  nnder  a  tiled  roof. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  look  how  this 
Ischia  subscribed  fund  was  wasted.  It 
is  another  facet  of  the  many-dded  Nea- 


politan character.  The  dispensers  of  the 
money  were  not  scrupulous  ^  about  the 
distribution  of  it.  They  did  not  feel  the 
responsibility  of  their  dtuaUon.  It  was 
ra^er  a  nuisance.  Indeed,  to  be  troubled 
with  the  necesdty  of  investigating  how  far 
this  man  or  that  deserved  to  be  helped. 
So  they  made  tibeir  vidts  to  the  Idand  as 
enjoyable  for  themselves  as  possible,  and 
got  through  the  routine  part  of  their  task 
as  abruptiy  as  they  could. 

I  would  a  good  deal  rather  trust  to  the 
heart  of  a  Neapolitan  than  to  his  honour. 
Some  doubt  if  there  is  much  of  what  we 
call  '*  honour  "  in  Naples.  But  that  is  far 
too  eomprehenrive  an  implication.  I  would 

f>refer  to  say  that  the  average  Neapolitan 
aoks  moral  backbone.  He  Jb  not  wholly 
to  blame  for  it.  His  ancestors  have  be- 
queathed him  thb  failing,  and  the  Bourbons, 
who  misruled  the  country  for  so  many 
years,  are  also  respondble  largely  for  it 
How  could  men  be  fearless  worshippers  of 
troth  and  honesty  when  it  was  only  by 
lyine  and  chicane  that  they  could  make  a 
liveuhood,  or  keep  themselves  out  of  State 
prisons  t  No  doubt^  as  time  goes  on,  this 
old  characteristic  will  weaken  in  tiiem. 
But  it  is  still  pretty  strong,  and  likely  to 
be  so  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 

The  helpless  foreigner  is  bullied,  perhaps, 
nowhere  as  he — more  often  "she" — is 
bullied  in  Naples.  The  Camorra  is  one 
reason  of  it,  and  the  inherent  lust  of 
iUidt  gains  is  another.  The  Camorra 
is  not  so  iniquitous  a  secret  society  as  the 
Mafia  of  Sicily ;  but  it  works  In  much  the 
same  way.  Of  old  it  was  "  an  association 
of  criminals,"  and  had  to  "control  and 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  dangerous 
dasses  of  the  dty."  But  it  is  now  merely 
an  organised  system'of  peculation,  whereby 
those  who  belong  to  it  are  enabled  to  rob 
those  who  do  notj  without  proceeding  '^to 
actual  violence. 

The  vidtor  is  manifesUy  a  very  fit  jprey 
for  these  gentie  rogues.  Take  the  trip  to 
Capri,  for  example,  which  every  one  makes. 
An  Italian  pays  five  francs  for  his  ticket; 
a  foreigner  ten  tones.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  the  commonplace  Camorra.  It  is 
by  an  arrangement  of  tariff  on  the  part  of 
the  steamship  company.  The  venom  of 
dishonesty  has  got  so  deeply  impregnated  in 
Naples  that  commerdd  men  of  rank  do 
not  think  shame  of  this  barefaced  impod- 
tion.  One  day  I  made  a  stout  stand 
against  the  fraud.  A  Neapolitan  had  just 
tdcen  hb  ticket  on  board  and  paid  but 
five  francs.    I,  too,  tendered  five  francs, 
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and  tho  official  gave  oie  my  ticket.  The 
next  moment  the  captabi,  who  was  near, 
intenrened :  "  The  signor  ia  not  *  paeaano/ 
(a  oonntryman) ;  he  mnat  pay  five  franos 
more ! " 

I  hraghed  at  the  idea. 

**  Oh,  but  it  ifl  the  law  of  the  company/' 
observed  the  official  hurriedly,  witii  one 
eye  tamed  in  disqniet  towards  a  boat- 
load of  Oerman  tourists  approachbg  the 
steamer. 

''And  yoa  have  the  andacity  to  take 
five  francs  from  one  man  and  to  demand 
ten  francs  from  the  next — on  anppositioh ! 
How  do  yoa  know/'  I  askedi  ''  that  I  am 
not  a  'paesano'}" 

This  was  a  home  throst^  not  becaose  I 
spoke  Italian  with  the  flaency  of  an 
Italian,  bat  becaase  it  compelled  the 
man  to  justify  himself  afresh.  He  woold 
not  be  gaOty  of  the  radeness  to  tell  me 
the  trath,  namely,  that  my  speech  betrayed 
ma 

''The  Signer's  clothes  and  face,"  he 
said  at  length,  <<  are  not  Neapolitan." 

"And  how  do  yoa  know  that  the  clothes 
and  face  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  are  Neapolitan  I " 

Shoulder  shrags  answered  thia 

''Yoa  cannot  go  to  Oapri  if  yoa  do  not 
pay  the  additional  five  francs." 

"Then  I  will  not  go  to  Capri^by 
steamer." 

"  That  is  as  the  Signer  pleases." 

"  I  protest,"  I  began  again,  as  I  caoght 
the  eye  of  an  Ei^lishman  who  mach 
relished  the  scene.  Bat  I  have  no  notion 
what  I  was  going  to  protest.  The  captain 
now  drew  me  aside,  not  to  distarb  the 
Oerman  party  of  fiva 

"  Very  well,"  he  wluspered,  "  it  shaU 
be  as  yoa  please  to-day." 

Then  from  the  new:Comers  he  took  fifty 
francs,  where,  strictly  speaking,  oisly  twenty- 
five  were  dae. 

These  Gtonans  had  already  paid  dx 
francs  to  the  boatman.  The  tariff  was 
something  ander  twa  Bat  the  man  made 
■ore  of  ms  prey,  once  he  had  got  them  in 
his  little  tab.  For  no  other  Neapolitan — 
whether  rival  waterman,  police  officer,  or 
captain  of  the  steamer — woald  interfere 
with  him.  The  Camorra  does  not  sanction 
sach  impoliteness.  Bather,  it  rewards 
those  who  tran^aflly  wink  at  extortion  in 
sach  oonUngencies. 

The  Camorra  is  not  a  secret  society  of 
which  ELing  Hambert  need  feel  terror.  Bat 
it  does  not  ran  well  with  the  execation  of 
the  law.    It  will  help  a  criminal  to  evade 


the  law.  Tet  It  may  seam  itself  to  be 
arroffating  some  of  the  prerogatives  ol 
the  law  when,  In  the  person  of  one  of  its 
members,  it  toaches  the  homUe  gambler 
in  the  streets  apon  the  shoalder  and 
demands  hodi-money  of  twopence  or  three- 
pence. Only,  however^  if  the  gambler 
seems  to  be  winning.  For  the  Oamorra 
can  daim  a  percentage  of  sach  gains,  even 
as  it  demands  and  obtains  a  fee  Rom  those 
who  let  rooms  and  swindle  fbreigners, 
whether  with  coral  necklaces,  or  by  exor- 
bitant boat  f^ves.  It  b,  in  feet,  a  mysterloos 
corporation,  with  its  powers  largely  de- 
puted among  the  people,  so  that  no  one 
can  tell  who  is  and  who  is  not  an  aatho- 
rised  agent  of  it 

This  mach,  however,  mast  be  said  in  its 
credit :  it  is  not,  nowadays,  a  sangahiary 
society.  Now  and  then  one  reads  In  a 
Neapolitan  paper  that  Sfgnor  Lord  So- 
and-so  had  the  misfoitane  the  other  n^t 
to  be  attacked  in  an  obscare  street,  and 
robbed  of  his  watch  and  chain,  after  which 
ho  received  a  stab  in  the  back  which  may 
keep  hb  excellency  in  bed  for  a  week. 
Bat  sach  deeds  are  rare.  They  hinge  as  a 
rale— ^t  least  the  stabbing  does — upon 
jealonsy  or  sadden  oatbarsts  of  pasdon 
which  drive  all  discretion  oat  of  the 
Neapolitan's  soaL  The  very  nalveness  of 
the  criminal  when  he  is  brooght  before 
the  jadge  proves  how  little  these  actions 
are  premeditated.  I  have  prowled  at  dark 
tiiroagh  Neapolitan  lanes  of  infamy  which 
seem^  melodramatic  In  every  comer,  bat 
the  worst  I  have  snffered  is  from  the 
casting  forth  of  naaseoos  rabbish  or  filth 
from  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  fool, 
miry,  and  coal-black  haunt  of  possible  evil 
deeds. 

There  are  no  streets  In  the  world  to 
compare  for  cheery  vivacity  with  those 
of  Naples.  In  Canton  and  elsewhere  in 
China  tiie  population  is  denser ;  bat  from 
all  accounts  it  has  nothing  of  the  invigor- 
ating stfr  which  makes  Neapolitan  life  so 
much  of  a  cordiaL  Pedestrians  and 
carriages  are  all  in  a  conglomerate,  and  it 
amazes  me  to  thbk  how,  after  two  months 
of  the  life,  I  contrived  to  leave  the  dtj 
without  once  having  my  toes  run  over  by 
the  merry  madcaps  of  Neapolitan  jarviea. 
Certainly  the  mtdtitudinous  brass  bdUs  of 
the  horses  are  an  effectual  warning  of  thdr 
approach.  But  that  is  only  half  the  battle 
when  you  are  in  a  atreet  not  more  than 
ten  feet  wide,  with  men  and  women  all 
jostling  each  other  to  get  along.  Throu|^ 
this  sort  of  crowd  it  is  that  on  the  average 
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the  Neapdiitan  ears  have  to  make  their 
way,  and  they  do  it  at  the  trot 

In  a  few  years  there  will  be  wonderful 
reformation  in  this  particular.  Already 
entire  streets  are  being  devastated.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  tiie  contraotors,  who 
liave  been  entrosted  with  the  responsible 
and  tremendoos  task  of  eyiEoerating  the 
fair  dty.  There  never  was  fairer  dty  with 
fooler  slums.  .Ton  do  not  mind  exploring 
a  little  these  horrid  quarters,  now  that 
yon  know  they  are  not  inhabited;  that 
typhus  and  King  Cholera  are  being  sum- 
marily dug  out  of  the  oaves  in  which  they 
have  nested  so  cosily  for  hundreds  of 
years;  in  fact,  now  that  the  sanitary 
engneers  have  taken  them  in  hand.    . 

They  are  a  fearful  compound  of  ruin 
upon  ruin  and  the  dirt  of  ages. 

Bat  many  years  will  have  to  go  by 
ere  Naples  can  be  so  thoroughly  trans- 
formed as  its  municipality  and  King 
Humbert  wish  it  to  be.  Twenty  millions 
sterling  are  already  devoted  to  the  work 
begun  In  1889.  Fine  wide  streets  are 
going  to  supersede  the  network  of  alleys 
and  courts,  and  the  houses  will  be  of  the 
modem  kind,  with  proper  drahis  and 
pure  water  from  the  Apennines  laid  on. 
Instead  of  pigging  in  pestilential  holes  and 
comers  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do, 
the  poorer  Neapolitans  will  be  invited  to 
live  in  flats.  It  will  be  a  paridysing 
ohange  for  them. 

The  tinker  who  has  been  accustomed  aU 
his  life  to  hammer  at  his  pots  and  pans 
while  sitting  at  his  doorstep,  with  the 
dark,  yawning  staircaee  of  the  cobbler 
over  the  way  as  a  close  vis-&-vIs,  and  with 
a  variety  of  nasty  smells  familiar  in  his 
noetrfls,  will,  naturally,  at  first  resent  a 
fifth  or  sixth  floor  front,  even  with  an  iron 
balcony  Into  the  bargain,  whereon  he  can 
work  while  listening  to  the  enlivening 
murmur  of  the  street  far,  far  below  Urn. 

No  one  can  doubt,  however,  that  the 
change  will  do  wonders  for  Naples  in 
every  way. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on 
fhe  day  when  the  Emg  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  of  these  new  streets, 
amid  .the  dilapidation  of  the  old  ones. 
The  enthusiasm  was  immense.  It  was,  of 
course  a  universal  holiday.  Every  one 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  an  occasion  much 
like  that  interesting  moment  when  the 
fiunily  doctor  descends  from  the  stUl  room 
with  a  contented  smile  and  the  laconic 
annonnoement  that  both  mother  and  tiie 
child — la  boy — are   doing  well     In  the 


afternoon  the  King  and  Queen  were  driven 
to  and  fro  about  the  city,  bowing  dii- 
tractedly  to  the  warm-hearted,  people. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  gala  theatrical 
performance,  and  the  &iest  show  of  fire- 
works that  I  have  ever  seen.  If  the 
Neapolitan  pickpockets  are  half  as  clever 
as  one  Is  disposed  to  fancy  they  are,  they 
ought  to  have  reaped  a  magnificent  harvMt 
from   the    good-natured    crowds    which 

Slacked  the  public  places  so  tightiy  on  this 
estive  night  A  moonlight  regatta,  with 
more  fireworks,  was  another  of  the  in- 
cidents of  this  celebration  of  the  new  birth 
of  a  city  whose  lifetime  has  already  got 
well  into  the  third  millennium. 


THE  LITERARY  PERSONALITY. 

The  profession  of  '* letters"  has  no 
longer  that  alluring  esoteric  character 
whidi  it  may  be  said  to  have  possessed 
from  the  time  of  the  first  alphabet  untH 
the  last  decade  or  so.  Its  inspired  Delphic 
origin  has  been  blown  upon.  The  public 
have  first  picked  holes  in  the  veil  which 
kept  It  apart  from  other  callings,  then 
doubtdd  tbe  celestial  source  of  the  light 
which  kindly  tradition  shed  upon  what 
was  behind  the  veil,  and  finally  have 
torn  the  veil  asunder.  Nowadays,  thanks 
to  the  co-operative  principle  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  world's  weekly  literature 
is  based  and  produced,  every  contributor 
of  an  anecdote — whether  cribbed  or  not — 
to  the  newer  weekly  publications,  and 
every  writer  of  a  printed  letter  in  the 
same  serials  on  *'  Babies  "  or  '*  Mushrooms," 
makes  dahn  to  be  an  author,  and  demands 
something  of  that  recognition  from  his 
friends  and  relatives  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  have  received  from  the 
nation.  Thus  the  calling  loses  its  glamour. 
It  comes,  moreover,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
business  lottery,  and  in  no  way  as  con- 
cerned with  the  eztrAordinary,  still  leas 
the  superhuman. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  people  welcome 
this  new  state  of  affairs.  It  is  easy  If  so 
to  justify  them.  The  majority  of  people 
earn  their  daily  bread  rather  by  their 
himds  than  their  heads.  They  may  have 
been  told  that  It  Is  more  dignified  to  live 
by  the  brains  than  by  manual  toil.  The 
statement,  of  course,  does  not  really  need 
to  be  traversed.  The  general  public^ 
however.  Is  not  quick  to  see  this.  It 
resents,  and  naturally  enough,  any  Im- 
putation upon  its  own  ability;   and  in 
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and  aunts  may  compassionate  yon  to  the 
last  degree  for  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  dnlness  and  dryness  of  your  exist- 
enoa  It  is  pit^  qaite  wasted.  Little  they 
wot  Off  the  wnter's  recreations  in  labour. 
Whfle  these  excellent  persons  are  feeling 
sorry  for  him  he  is  steeped  to  the  crown 
in  Tigoroos  experience,  a  morsel  of  which 
he  has  taken  from  liis  poach  and  expanded 
hogely  with  the  doable  aid  of  intense 
retrospect  and  fancy. 

A  strange  life.  In  troth,  bat  abundantly 
sapplied  with  compensations. 

<(  The  man  of  letters,"  we  are  told,  **  is 
ttther  a  tradesman  or  an  wrtist."  This 
sounds,  perhaps,  annoying  to  the  literary 
man  who  has  never  yet  been  authoritatlYely 
termed  an  artist.  Bat  it  .need  not,  on 
reflection,  prove  an  intolerable  slight 
England  is  not  China.  In  that  distant 
and  stilted  land  the  merchant  is  held  In 
the  lowest  imaginable  esteem.  He  is  much 
below  the  tiller  of  the  fields.  To  compare 
a  Chinese  scribbler  of  penny  novelettes — 
we  will  assume  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
things  in  China — ^with  a  vendor  of  pigs' 
feet  or  agricultural  implements  were  an 
insult  indeed.  Bat  we  westerns  are  more 
enlightened.  We  know  well  that  our 
dviusation  rests  on  trade,  as  the  pediment 
of  a  Greek  temple  upon  the  columns  of  its 
fsftde.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  so 
very  dreadful  that  we  should  stand — or, 
more  often,  sit — in  our  literary  dens 
offering  samples  of  our  brains  to  publishers 
and  editors  with  the  same  cry  of  '*  Bay ! 
buy!"  that  comes  from  the  lips  of  the 
butchers  and  fishmongers  of  Whitechapel 
on  Saturday  night.  Is  It  so  heinous  an 
offence — or  is  it  an  offence  at  all  against 
anybody  or  any  principle  t— if,  bving 
started  in  the  arena  of  letters  with  the 
determination  to  be  artist  and  nothing 
else,  by-and-by  we  glide  Into  a  mercantile 
rather  than  an  artistic  groove!  Is  It 
possible  also  to  be  artist  and  tradesman  in 
one )  But  in  any  case  It  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  Is  called.  Epithets  do  not 
break  bones.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
roffled  and  particularly  artistic  life  Alfierl 
expressed  the  opinion  that  <'a  man  to 
have  genius  must  be  born  a  gentleman." 
TUs  dso  seems  a  somewhat  hard  saying, 
but  you  may  mitigate  its  hardness  by  in- 
terpreting It  as  you  please.  With  it  may 
be  bracketed  that  sapient  remark  of  the 
old  woman  to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  once 
gave  half-a-crown : 

*'  Poet  i "  she  exclaimed,  when  she  was 
informed  of  the  degree  of  her  benefactor; 


"  devil  a  bit  of  him,  but  an  honourabk 
gentleman — ^he  gave  me  half-a-crown  i " 

But  whetlier  he  be  tradesman  or  artkt^ 
there  is  a  certain  course  of  action  which 
may  be  recommended  to  the  Utt^rateor 
with  the  utmost  seriousness.  In  the  old 
days  it  seems  to  have  been  the  vogue  to 
treat  the  author  either  as  a  pumg  or  a 
monster,  and  otherwise  not  quite  as  a 
rational  being.  He  was  expected  to  drop 
words  of  wit  or  wisdom  upon  demand,  and 
supposed  to  be  never  so  happy  as  when 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  earnesti  or  at 
least  Ustening,  fellow-creatures  in  the  mood 
— so  it  seemed — ^to  treat  his  utterancea  as 
insplratioa  It  Is  a  pitiful  picture.  Ten 
to  one  the  audience  was  badgering  tiie  poor 
author  to  whom  it  made  pretence  of 
playing  the  part  of  devotee.  In  any  caae 
the  wretched  gentleman  could  not  hope  to 
gain  the  affections  of  his  kind  by  such 
monumentally  superior  posing ;  and  aftsr 
all,  love  is  better  than  cold  rej^ml,  be  this 
ever  so  grandiloquently  signified. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  comfort  and 
good  sense,  let  the  latter-day  author  play 
the  seer  and  creator  only  in  Ids  own 
sanctnuL  It  will  be  Infinitely  the  better 
for  him  in  every  way.  Only  on  tUa 
condition  will  he  have  a  chance  of  gaining 
the  affection  and  ^timacy  of  others ;  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  his  fellow-men 
the  hapless  writer  will  be  forced  to  live  on 
his  own  vitals,  which  were  both  indecorous 
and  cannibalistic 

Granted  that  he  be  a  tradesman,  let 
him  take  a  lesson  from  other  tradesmen. 
The  pork-butcher  abroad  in  the  world 
does  not  mention  pork  chops  and  brawn  to 
every  one  he  meets  j  nor  does  the  draper 
talk  of  ribbons  and  Welsh  flannels  as  if 
they  were  pre-eminently  subjects  of  wai- 
versal  interest  at  all.  times.  On  the 
contruy,  both  these  tradesmen  find  great 
relief  in  talking  of  anything  in  the  world 
except  '<  shop  "  when  they  are  not  actually 
in  the  shop. 

The  literary  man  is  in  the  same  boat 
He  will,  if  he  recognises  the  fact,  find 
sodety  much  more  invigorating  than  it 
would  otherwise  prove.  The  world  at 
large  will  appreciate  him  on  these  temii 
as  else  it  would  not  Of  course.  If  he  is 
questioned  point-blank  on  professional 
matters  he  may  not  refuae  to  reply.  So 
In  the  like  case  It  would  be  at  least  im- 
polite of  the  pork-butcher  to  decline  to 
answer  an  enquiry  in  his  wife's  drawing- 
room  about  the  price  of  ham. 
I     In  short,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  more 
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the  Mithor  is  man  of  the  world,  the  more 
QBefal  he  may  be  to  himaelf  and  others. 
Ideas  begot  in  the  cabinet  are  not  much 
more  than  half  the  battle.  They  must  be 
fitly  wrought  oat,  and  this  is  impoedUe 
without  adeqciate  experience. 


OLD  MISS  PETTIFEE. 

A  C30MPLETE  STORY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

**ASK  Mr.  Dadley  to  come  in,  Jane/' 
said  Miss  Pettifer. 

The  neat  Uttle  maid-senrant  tripped  oat 
into  the  neat  little  haU,  and  ushered  the 
visitor  in.  Mr.  Dadley  was  a  clergyman. 
Any  one  could  see  that  by  the  cut  of  hb, 
long  black  coat  and  the  little  white  bow  at 
his  throat.  He  was  a  large,  heavy  man; 
an  ample  and  a  sombre  man,  with  looser 
baggy  cheeks,  and  a  very  bald  head. 

'<!  received  your  letter,  Mtas  Pettifer, 
and  I  am  here  to  counsel  you,  to  the  best 
of  my  humble  abilities.  To— the — best — 
of— my — ^humUe — abilities." 

He  spok^  slowly,  reflectively,  and  had 

a  habit  of  even  more  slowly  repeating  the 

last  few  .words  of  Us  sentences,  as  if  he 

were  carefully  poising  and  weighiug  them 

and  trying  to  make  &m  bahmce. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come.  I  am 
in  great  trouble.  Bat  won't  you  sit  down, 
sirt"  said  Miss  Pettifer,  with  a  quaint 
mingling  of  reverence  and  apologetic 
couiSe^,  but  with  no  sign  of  trouble  on 
her  hard  features,  no  sound  of  trouble  in 
her  dear,  cold  voice. 

«  The  Beverend  Mr.  Dadley  turned  ponde- 
rously about,  deposited  his  hat  on  the  table, 
dropped  his  Uaok  kid  gloves  into  it,  and 
sank  down  in  the  cosy,  old-fashioned  arm- 
ciiair  with  a  prolonged  sigh.  He  was  such 
a  larga  man  that  he  made  everytUng  in 
the  parlour  look  smaller  than  it  was.  For 
it  was  a  very  smaU,  neat  little  room,  and 
the  furniture  harmonised  with  the  small- 
ness  of  the  room,  and  the  size  of  Miss 
Pettifer  was  in  hannony  with  the  f umitnra 

'^Duty,"  said  Mr.  Dadley,  presently, 
dg^g  and  looking  at  the  ceiling, ''  duty, 
my  dear  friend,  is  not  always  pleasant  It 
is  nearly  alwayv  unpleasant;  but,  being 
duty,  it  must  be  done.    Mast — be— done." 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  said  Miss 
Pettifer  calmly,  **  what  my  duty  is." 

"  To  be  sure.  To — be — sure,"  responded 
Mr.  Dadley.  *'Now,  I  have  thought 
earnestly  over  it  all,  and  havfog  known 
and   watched   your   abandoned   nephew. 


George  Pascoe,  from  his  boyhood  upwards, 
I  trust  that  I  am  right — ^I  feel  that  I  am 
right  in  saying :  No ;  you  must  not  do  it 
Oertdnly  not    No — certainly — ^not." 

BOss  Pettifer  looked  at  him  steadfly, 
without  speaking,  and  he  continued,  witii 
a  studied  intonation,  and  a  grave  earnest- 
ness which  was  really  impressive. 

•(  I  know  all — ^I  have  considered  all  I 
know  how  you  loved  your  yonn^  sister, 
how  true  you  were  to  her.^  Who  but 
yourself  said  a  w<»d  in  her  liehalf  when, 
forgetful  of  her  duty  to  her  widowed 
mother,  she  ran  away  from  home  and 
married  a  man  unworthy  of  hert  She 
went  her  wiUtal  way;  her  mother  died 
without  forgiving  her;  and  when  nonow 
and  deaUi  overtime  her,  to  whom  does  she 
turn  for  help,  but  to  yout  Your  love 
is  still  liers;  you  go  to  her,  find  her  in 
abject  poverty,  deserted  by  tiie  scoundrel 
who  nuurried  her;  and  you  minister  to 
her  dying  needs.  Her  one  child,  a  boy  of 
seven,  she  leaves  to  your  care.  And  how 
have  vou  fulfilled  your  trust  t  You  have 
kept  him,  clothed  him,  schooled  himi  you 
have  stinted  him  in  notliing.  Your  love 
for  your  sister  moves  you  to  do  all  this 
and  more.  You  do  it  all  for  her  sake — for 
love  of  her.  Not  for  the  boy's  sake.  Bba 
you  never  loved." 

Miss  Pettifer  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
interrupt  Um,  but  checked  herself,  drooped 
her  head  in  mute  acquiescence,  and  he  went 
on: 

'<  Yoti  did  your  duty,  but  you  could  not 
love  him.  How  could  you )  True,  he  is 
your  sister's  child,  but  he  is  also  the  child 
of  the  man  who  darkened  your  old  home, 
and  made  your  sister's  young  life  miser- 
able. Her  death  is  at  his  door.  You 
could  not  love  that  man's  child,  but  you 
did  all  else  but  love  him.  With  the  wil- 
fulness of  his  mother  the  boy  has  the 
utterly  bad  heart  of  his  father.  How  has 
he  repaid  yout  One  may  forgive  much 
mischief  in  a  boy,  but  not  such  heartless, 
malicious  mischief  as  was  brought  home  to 
him  so  often  that  his  name  became  a  by- 
word bi  the  town.  He  did  not  love  you, 
and  did  not  care  what  sorrow  and  shame 
he  brought  upon  you.  On  my  advice,  you 
sent  him  away  to  school.  There,  young 
as  he  was — for  he  was  still  only  e^hteen — 
he  was  soon  found  to  be  indulging  in 
secret  rambling,  drinking,  and  riotous 
livinff.  He  contaminates  his  schoolfellows, 
terrible  reports  come  to  you  here,  and  over 
and  over  again  you  pay  heavy  sums  to 
relieve  him  from  debt  and  degradation; 
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but  at  last  he  falla  into  raoh  disgrace  that 
he  ia  ezpellecL  He  sneaks  back  to  yoa — 
the  spiritless  hoond!— with  promises  of 
amendment.  Promises— of— amendment. 
What  are  they  worth  t  In  the  weeks  ti)at 
followed,  how  many  times  did  he  get 
money  from  yon — ^wheedlii^  it  out  of  yon, 
or  even  robbing  yon  of  it  u  he  could  not 
get  it  otherwise  t  How  many  times  did 
he  come  to  your  door  after  midnight  senso- 
iMsly  intoxicated  t  How  many  times  did 
yon  forgive  him,  for  your  dster's  sake  t 
Ah !    ^d  now 


»# 


He  pansedi  and  spread  his  hands  out 
expressively. 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  Pettifer  quietly, ''  it 
is  worse  than  ever." 

"Worse  —  than  —  ever,"  repeated  Mr. 
Dadley.  *'When  you  persuaded  Mr. 
Orellin,  your  father's  old  friend,  to  give 
the  graceless  scoundrel  a  chance,  thinking 
that  if  the  boy  could  get  free  of  his  old 
companions  here,  he  might  settle  down  to 
work  in  London,  under  Mr.  Orellin's  care, 
and  go  right  yet — ^what  was  your  resolve  t 
Tou  remember  what  you  told  the  bov 
here,  in  my  presence^  on  the  day  he  left 
youl" 

''  I  told  him,"  said  IlQss  Pettifer,  •<  that 
if  he  did  wrong  again  he  should  bear  whi^ 
ever  punishment  he  had  earned,  that  I 
wculd  not  shield  him  any  more,  because  I 

Sdt  that  it  only  encouraged  him  in  wrong* 
obg,  I  told  hbn  that,  so  long  as  he  liv^ 
honourably  and  well,  I  would  help  him  in 
every  way  I  could,  but  that  if  he  fell  bito 
liis  old  bad  ways  again  I  would  help  him 
no  more — ^I  would  utterly  disown  him." 

"  Utterly— disown— hun,''  repeated  Mr. 
Dadley;  "yes.  And  now  he  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  Betrayed  his  master's 
trust.  Got  into  difficulty  through  gambling 
and  loose  living,  and  forged  his  master's 
name  to  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds. 
Takes  advantage  of  his  master's  abMnce  to 
do  it^  and  hides  his  crime  by  falsifying  his 
accounts.  Now  he  is  found  ou^  arreted 
and  remanded,  and  Mr.  Grellhi  rightly 
commxmicates  with  you.  You  ask  me 
what  you  should  do.  You  say  that  for 
your  sister's  sake  you  feel  that  you  ought 
to  pay  the  money  and  beg  that  the  thief 
may  be  pardoned." 

If  it  were  possible  for  such  hard,  un- 
sympathetic features  as  Miss  Pettifer's  to 
soften ;  if  it  were  possible  for  such  eold, 
keen,  steely  eyes  ever  to  be  dim  with 
tears;  if  it  were  possible  for  such  thin, 
firm  lips  to  become  tremulous,  her  whole 
look  softened,  her  eyes  grew  mbty,  and  her 


lips  quivered  at  thkt  moment,  for  a  moment 
only;  then  she  spoke  with  no  trace  of 
weakness  or  emotion,  as  calmly  as  one  at 
a  judicial  examination  who  merely  desired 
that  every  fact  should  be  Isid  impartially 
before  the  court. 

"  Yet,"  she  said,  '<  he  is  my  sister's  only 
chfld." 

*>  The  more  reason,"  intoned  Mr.  Dadley, 
"why  you  should  be  stem  towards  lum 
when  it  is  for  his  good«  Agidn  and  again 
he  has  done  wrong,  and  you  have  saved 
him  from  the  punishment  he  merited.  He 
might  not  have  gone  so  for  as  he  has  if  he 
had  felt  the  p^ialty  of  his  earlier  sins. 
Now,  for  his  sake^  for  the  sake  of  your 
dead  sister,  you  must  not  interfere.  You 
can  put  your  money  to  better  uses.  Punish- 
ment may  do  for  him  wliat  forgiveness  has 
faOed  to  do. 

"You  are  right,"  was  Miss  Pettifer's 
answer,  after  a  pause,  "I  feel  yoa  are 
right" 

"It  may  be  hard,"  he  said,  "but  the 
things  that  are  right  are  always  the  hardest 
to  do.  And  nothing  is  harder,  sometimes^ 
than  to  do  nothing.  Your  duty  in  this 
case  is  to  do  nothing.    To — do— nothing." 

He  had  risen  and  taken  his  hat.  Aa  he 
repeated  hb  dosbig  words,  he  shook  Miss 
Peitif er  ponderously  by  the  hand|  and  she 
thanked  him  as  unconcernedly  as  if  tiiey 
had  been  discussing  some  question  that 
affected  her  no  more  nearly  tnan  it  affected 
him.  She  followed  him  Into  the  hall,  and 
opened  the  front  door  and  let  him  oot 
herself. 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  duU,  quiets 
neat  little  parlour,  and  sat  down  and  went 
thoughtfully  over  all  he  had  said. 

One  thing  he  had  said  wUch  haunted 
her  Ifte  a  reproach,  and  kept  repeatfaig 
itself  in  her  thoughts  and  would  not  be 
sDenced:  "You  never  loved  him.  You 
could  not  love  him." 

If  she  had  loved  him,  and  he  had  known 
she  loved  him,  he  might  liavo  grown  to 
love  her,  and  that  love  would  have  had  a 
restraining  and  beneficent  influence  upon 
Um.  As  it  was,  he  must  have  felt  all 
along  ttiat  nobody  bved  liim,  or  had  any 
kindly  thought  of  him,  or  cared  mu^ 
whether  he  went  right  or  wrong,  and  so^ 
having  no  anchorage  for  the  better  feelings 
that  were  in  him,  how  was  It  likely  he 
should  be  other  than  reckless  and  careless 
of  everyttiing  ) 

"  You  never  loved  him.  You  could  not 
love  him.'' 

Bat  the  great  bitterness  of  it  all  was 
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tbat  she  had  lored  him;  aha  loTod  him 
even  yet,  with  all  the  ktiUi  deep,  Tmselfish 
affection  die  had  fdt  for  hex  dead  aiiter. 
He  was  the  one  thing  left  for  her  to  love, 
and  she  loTed  him;  bat  he  had  never 
known  it.  She  had  no  knowledge  of 
children,  and  from  the  first,  believing  it  to 
be  the  first  thing  needful  for  his  good,  she 
had  always  treated  him  with  strict  sev^ty, 
ordering  hb  life  by  line  and  role,  exacting 
most  prompt  and  absolute  obedience,  and 
visiting  his  natural  boyish  errors  with 
rigid  pnnishmenti  till  he  grew  to  fear 
and  avoid  her,  and  practised  deceits  to 
save  himself  from  getting  into  trouble. 
She  could  not  remember  ever  to  have 
spoken  any  word  or  shown  any  sign  of 
hst  love  to  him.  It  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  do  sa  She  had  done  everything  as  if 
she  did  it  from  a  sense  of  duty.  She  was 
naturally  austere  and  unemotional,  ha^g 
an  exaggerated  shyness  or  sense  of  shame 
that  kept  her  from  revealing  in  any  way 
any  gentler  sentiment  she  might  feeL  Sfaie 
was  in  all  things  conscientious,  exact, 
matter-of-fact,  wholly  undemonstrative ; 
and  could  no  more  express  or  reveal  the 
softer  side  of  her  nature^  than  a  warm- 
hearted, impulsive  woman,  unfettered  by 
long  habits  of  restraint,  could  conceal  any 
qrmpathetic  feeling  that  took  possession  of 
oer. 

^  Tou  never  loved  him.  You  could  not 
love  him." 

Others  thought  so ;  and  the  boy  thought 
sohimsell  Had  she  done  wrong  in  letlliDg 
him  think  so)  If  so,  even  if  it  were  her 
duty  not  to  pay  the  m<mey,  she  might 
write  and  ask  Mr.  Orellin  to  forgive  hki. 
If  she  paid  the  money,  it  would  only 
confirm  the  boy  iu  hi^  desperate  courses ; 
for  he  would  think  that  under  similar 
dreumstanees  she  woidd  do  the  same 
again,  to  preserve  him  from  disgrace  that 
bi  a  manner,  would  reflect  upon  herself. 
She  had  no  right  to  ask  Mr.  Grellin  to 
forfeit  the  money;  but  her  father  had 
ffreatly  befriended  him,  and  if  he  would 
do  it  and  forgive  the  boy — who  knows, 
fleeing  how  severer  diso^line  had  failed, 
what  effect  such  magnanimi^  might  have ) 

But  was  it  her  duty  to  do  this  t  lb. 
Dadley  sidd  it  was  not — it  would  be 
itandbig  between  the  criminal  and  his 

S*  it  punishment.  After  all,  though,  Mi; 
adley  might  be  wrong.  But  no— she 
thrust  the  wought  from  her  as  something 
slnfol,  and  not  to  be  entertained  without 
perlL  Mr.  Dadley  knew  best;  what  he 
said  was  wrong  could  not  be  right. 


Her  intf.  She  stifled  all  the  rdentbg 
tenderness  that  was  striving  to  find  voice 
within  her,  and  fixed  aU  her  thoi^hts 
upon  her  duty;  she  must  do  her  duty. 
She  sank  into  darker,  gloomier  reveries, 
brooding  and  arguing  with  hersdf.  The 
day  had  gone,  and  twilight  darkened  about 
her,  and  still  she  was  tUnking,  thinking 
distracted  and  bewildered  thoughts  that 
made  her  head  ache  and  her  heart  ache 
more  and  more. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Mr.  Grellin  sat  waiting  in  his  private 
room.  He  had  been  waiting  now  some 
little  time,  and  was  getting  impatient  He 
rose  from  his  chair  presently  and  walked 
restlessly  about,  muttering  to  himsdf,  and 
every  now  and  then  taking  a  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  rereading  certain  passages^ 
as  if  to  impress  them  upon  his  mind. 

At  last  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  two  men  entered.  One,  a  bri^ 
middle-aged  man,  the  head  derk  of  a 
department  in  Mr.  Grellin's  establishment; 
the  other  a  sullen,  pallid,  unprepossessing 
young  fellow,  who  hesitated  awkwardly 
jost  mside  the  room,  and  looked  down- 
cast and  ill  at  ease. 

"Here  is  Mr.  Pascoe,  sir,"  cried  the 
head  clerk.  ''I  have  jast  brought  him 
straight  from  court.  He  did  not  want  to 
come,  but ^" 

<'  Certainly.  That  will  do.  Ward,"  said 
Mr.  Grellin  shortly.    ••  Thank  you." 

Whereupon  the  head  derk  withdrew, 
and  dosed  the  door. 

'*Sit  down,  Pascoe,"  Mr.  Grellin  con* 
tinned,  sitting  down  himself. 

Pascoe  moved  sullenly  to  the  nearest 
chair,  and  sat  down. 

*^  I  did  not  come  to  the  court  this  morn- 
ing," pursued  Mr.  Grellin,  *<  but  you  heard 
what  my  solidtor  said  for  me  t " 

Pascoe  acquiesced  by  an  inclination  of 
his  head. 

''That  statement  wHl  be  repeated  In  the 
house  here.  I  shall  give  it  out  that  there 
has  heea  a  ndstake,  and  that  you  are  inno- 
cent Some  will  have  doubts,  but  you  must 
live  them  down.  I  shall  not  mention  the 
subject  after  to-day;  I  want  it  to  be 
forgotten.  You  shidl  go  back  to  your  old 
place  and  start  afresh^  and  I  dou  t  thbik 
that  you  will  make  me  regret  my  decision. 
I  shidl  give  you  another  trial  You  have 
had  your  stumble,  and  Fm  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  of  piddng  yoursidf  up  anin. 
I  believe  you'll  do  It  Come,  let  us  wake 
hands  on  it" 
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Paieoe  sat  liBtening  with  a  strange  ez- 
preMion  of  wondenneiit  Undllog  in  every 
feature  of  his  nnattractiTe  face.  As  Mr^ 
OieHin  condaded,  and  rose  and  frankly 
offered  him  his  hand,  the  poor  scamp  made 
an  inTolimtary  movement  as  if  he  would 
have  risen,  bat  dropped  back  again  and  sank 
with  his  dibows  on  his  knees,  and  his  face 
boried  in  liis  huids,  and  burst  into  tears 
whidh  perhaps  were  not  altogether  maudlin 
or  unmanly. 

Kext  morning  he  went  back  to  his  work 
in  the  countii^-house,  full  of  gratitude 
towards  the  employer  who  had  so  forgiven 
him,  and  a  fervent  intention  to  ^  his 
utmost  to  prove  that  he  was  grateful  Such 
geiierous  kindness,  when  he  had  least 
expected  it,  and  from  one  upon  whom  he 
had  no  claim,  touched  and  aroused  into 
activity  all  that  was  best  in  his  neglected 
nature;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  accentuated 
the  exceeding  bitterness  he  felt  towards 
the  hard,  unrelentbg  old  aunt  who  had 
kept  her  word  and  put  out  no  hand  to 
save  him  in  his  last  extremity.  What 
mere  human  nature  and  the  ties  of  natural 
affection  should  have  led  her  to  do  she 
had  left  undone,  and  it  had  now  been  done 
for  him  out  of  pity  by  a  comparative 
stranger.  She  had  no  heart;  she  had 
never  loved  him,  had  always  been  severe, 
exacting,  unsympathetic,  almost  cruel  to 
him,  and  he*  hated  her  now  more  than 
ever.  He  gave  no  thought  to  his  own 
unworthiness,  or  blamed  himself  for  the 
crime  that  had  broueht  him  into  trouble, 
but  brooded  angrily,  oitterly,  over  his  old 
aunt's  stubborn,  systematic  coldness  and 
neglect ;  and  in  lib  own  mind  fastened  all 
the  blame  upon  her. 

Whether  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grellin 
would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
sustain  hiii  resolution  to  reform  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful  Foitunately  it  was  not  put  to 
the  test.  It  was  strong  enough  to  sustain 
him  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then 
he  found  a  more  powerful  incentive  and 
support. 

For  the  first  Ume  in  his  life  he  found 
himself  really  In  love,  and  with  one  who 
was  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  better  man. 
It  Is  something  in  his  favour  to  say  that 
he  felt  this,  and  despaired.  It  is  some- 
thing even  more  in  Ids  favour  that,  instead 
of  yielding  to  despair,  he  earnestly  deter- 
mined to  fling  from  him  all  his  old 
degraded  life,  like  a  worn-out  garment, 
and  work  and  strive  with  all  his  soul  to 
make  himself  as  worthy  of  her  as  such  a 
man  as  he  might  hope  to  become.     He 


had  never  before  be^  bo  humble  or  so 
earnest 

He  worked  consdentiously,  industriously, 
rising  higher  and  higher  m  Mr.  Orellln's 
estimation,  and  receiWng  substantial  proob 
that  his  efforts  were  appreciated.  But  be 
was  most  anxious  that  some  one  else 
should  appreciate  them;  and  when,  at 
last,  after  nearly  two  years  of  toiling  and 
waiting,  he  ventured  to  tell  her  of  his 
love^  he  found  that  he  had  won  all  he  had 
hoped  for,  all  he  had  worked  for. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  her  love 
he  told  her  all  the  story  of  his  wretched 
life.  He  told  it  with  such  an  excess  of 
self-pity  that  there  were  times  when  the 
tears  welled  up  faito  his  eyes  and  his  voice 
failed  him.  He  found  his  gentle  hearer 
full  of  sympatiiy,  and  compassion,  and 
excuse  for  him.  He  had  been  the  sufferer. 
His  very  crimes  were  only  half  his  own. 
He  had  been  wronged  and  neglected. 
That  harsh,  heartless,  selfish  old  Aunt 
Pettifer  was  to  blame  for  it  all!  Yet  he 
must  try  now  to  pity  her  and  forgive  her, 
though  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  ever  wish  to  see  her  again.  Now — 
he  had  some  one  who  loved  him,  he  had 
conquered  Ids  own  weaknesses  and  risen 
above  them,  and  would  build  a  splendid 
future  on  his  ruined  past.  All  tlus  they 
said  to  each  other  over  and  over  so  many 
times  until,  to  the  innocent,  trusting,  loving 
heart  and  Imagination  of  his  listener,  George 
was  exalted  mto  a  very  hera 

But,  somehow,  he  never  offered  to  pay 
back  tiie  value  of  the  forged  cheque  to  his 
employer.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  That  un- 
happy business  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  when  he  thought  of  it  at  aU,  as 
something  for  which  he  had  been  partly 
to  blame,  for  which  he  had  borne  all  the 
shame  and  suffering,  while  the  one  who 
was  really  most  at  fault  had  borne  no 
shame  or  suffering  at  all. 

He  kept  closely  at  work,  lived  eco- 
nomically, saved  money,  and,  at  length, 
told  Mr.  Grellin  one  day  that  he  intended 
to  marry  in  the  following  month,  and 
asked  for  a  fortnight's  leave  of  abaenca. 
Mr.  Grellin,  having  no  children  of  his  own« 
had  taken  a  great  liking  for  him  when  he 
found  he  had  reformed  in  earnest,  and  was 
at  once  Interested  in  the  change  he  was 
about  middng  In  his  life. 

"  Have  you  told  your  aunt ) "  he  askedi 
when  they  had  talked  it  all  over  together. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  George. 

'^  Don'6  you  think  you  should  do  so  t  ** 
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"No,  I  do  not,  sir/'  said  Oeorge. 
'*  She  took  no  interest  in  my  affain  when 
I  wanted  her  to.  Now  I  do  not  want  her 
to  do  80." 

"I  think  yon  are  too  hard  on  her, 
Paacoa  Ton  do  not  know  all.  I  am  sure 
that  she  woold  be  glad  to  make  frienda 
with  yon  agab." 

« I  have  no  wish  to  see  her,  or  to  hare 
anytliing  more  to  do  with  her.  I  am  sorry 
her  name  has  been  mentioned." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  yon  say  thai 
Some  day  yon  may  be  sorry  yon  said  it," 
remarked  Mr.  Orellin  qnietly.  "TTnder 
the  circnmstances,  I  think  that  I  shall  ti&e 
it  npon  myself  to  write  to  her." 

Cfeorge  made  no  reply,  and  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject^  either 
then  or  afterwards. 

On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  Mr. 
Grellin  took  George  into  Ids  room  and 
handed  him  a  eheque  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  as  his  wedding  present ;  then 
shook  hands  with  him  warmlj,  wished 
Um  all  happiness,  and  hnrried  mm  away, 
seembg  qmte  shamefaced  and  nneainr  at 
the  tbanks  he  received  for  his  generosity. 

<'  There,  there  1 "  he  cried.  •<  Don't  say 
anything  about  it  It's— it's  all  right. 
When  you  come  back  I  have  an  impor- 
tant proposal  to  maka  Gh)od-bye,  good- 
bye." 

When  George  returned,  a  fortnight  later, 
he  took  him  again  to  his  room,  and,  after 
a  long  preamble  about  age  and  increas- 
ing infirmities,  offered  him  a  partnership, 
G^rge  was  too  astonished  for  a  moment 
to  realise  his  own  good  fortune,  and  Mr. 
Grellin  construed  his  sflence  into  accept- 
ance of  the  offer. 

"My  solicitor  will  arrange  all  forma- 
lities,  and  prepare  the  deed,"  he  said. 
"All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  invest  a 
couple  of  thousand  in  the  buBiness " 

"A  couple  of  thousand  1"  interrupted 
George,  suddenly  aghast. 

"  Yes,"  langhed  Mr.  Grellin.  "  But  I 
won't  half  do  it.  TH  find  the  money  for 
you  —  a  mere^  ft^mality  —  leave  that  to 
me." 

He  would  accept  no  thanks ;  and  grew 
quite  cuit  and  irritable  when  Gkorge 
uisisted  upon  thanking  him.  So  the 
whole  business  was  tacitly  arranged,  and 
bi  a  very  few  weeks  George  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  junior  partoer  in  the  firm  of 
Grellin  and  Pascoe. 

Of  course  the  news  travelled  down  into 
the  country,  and  one  day  €^rge  had  a 
letter  from  a  near  neighbour  of  ms  aunt's. 


a  man  who  in  former  days  had  been  a 
great  crony  ct  his,  and  who  wrote  to  con- 
gratulate Um. 

'*  I  don't  suppose,"  continued  the  writer, 
referrbg  to  Miss  Pettifer,  "you  hear 
much  (tt  the  old  lady  now.  She  is  as 
bitter  as  ever ;  never  mentions  your  name. 
My  wife  called  to  see  her  the  other  day, 
and  casually  told  her  of  your  last  good 
lucky  but  she  showed  no  interest  in  it, 
wouldn't  talk  about  it  at  all.  She  evidently 
hates  you  like  poison,  but  thai  won't 
matter  to  yon  now.  She  gets  meaner  as 
she  sets  older.  Sold  her  house  a  few 
months  ago,  said  that  she  could  not  afford 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  up,  and  lives  now 
in  one  little  furnish^  room,  where  they 
board  and  lodge  her  for  next  to  nothing. 
She  must  have  got  a  goodish  bit  pat  1^, 
though  I'll  be  bound  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Dadley — ^you  remember  him— has  had  a 
big  smure  of  it,  and  means  having  the  rest 
if  he  can  get  it  He  atanda  a  goc^l  chance, 
toa  She  isn't  the  woman  she  used  to  be ; 
she's  breaking  up,  and  more  under  his 
thumb  than  ever." 

George  showed  this  letter  to  Ids  wife, 
and  tliev  magnanimously  pitied  the  lonely, 
miserable,  miserly  little  old  lady,  and  said 
that  it  seemed  really  as  if  her  unnatural 
harshness  to  her  nephew  were  coming 
home  to  her,  and  in  her  old  age  she  was 
n^lected  and  alone. 

Not  many  months  after  this  Gtoorge  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Dadley  himself.  It  told 
him,  with  that  gentleman's  habitual 
prolixity,  that  hb  old  aunt  was  very  iU, 
and  dying,  and  wanted  to  see  him. 

"No,"  said  George  stubbornly.  "If 
she  wants  to  see  me  at  all,  it's  bnly  because 
she  feels  now  how  badly  she  treated  me. 
She  doesn't  care  for  me,  and  I  don't  care 
for  her,  and  Fm  not  going  to  go  down 
there  and  play  the  hypocrite  and  pretend 
I  do." 

There  was  a  lofty  high-mindednees  about 
this  that  made  him  fm  proud  of  himself. 
But  his  wife,  gentle  and  womanlike,  was 
inclined  to  be  more  forgiving. 

'*If  the  poor,  unhappy  old  lady  feels 
now,"  she  sdd,  "how  much  she  wronged 
and  neglected  you,  her  remorse  must  be 
dreadftu.  I  know  she  must  be  naturally 
selfish  and  cold-hearted^  or  I  don't  see  how 
she  could  have  helped  loving  you,  dear. 
But  try  to  forgive  her  now.  At  leasts  go 
and  see  her  and  try  to  forgive  her." 

There  was  something  in  all  this  that 
soothed  and  flattered  him,  and  he  allowed 
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himself  to  be  so  far  persuaded,  that  he 
promised  to  speak  to  Mr.  Orellfn  to-morrow 
and  see  what  he  coold  do  about  It 

He  menUoned  it  next  morning  to  Mr. 
Grellin,  and  was  saying  how  unwUlinff 
he  was  to  go,  when  his  partner  interrupted 
liinL 

"  Qo,"  he  said  earnestly.  *'  Go  at  onee. 
If  you  are  too  late  you  will  noTer  forgive 
yourself.  Every  word  you  say  against  her 
now  will  rise  up  and  haunt  you  afterwards. 
You  do  not  know  aU.  My  lips  are  sealed 
while  she  lives,  unless  she  gives  me 
leave  to  speak.  Go,  I  tell  you;  go  at 
once." 

(George  was  startled  by  his  partner's 
vehemenee,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
reply.  He  went  away,  and  hurriedly 
made  some  few  needful  preparations,  and 
had  started  within  an  hour;  and  as  the 
dusk  of  evening  was  beginnfaig  to  fall,  he 
passed  dong  the  quaint,  quiet,  well- 
remembered  streeto  of  the  little  town,  past 
the  prim  little  house  where  he  had  once 
lived  with  his  aunt,  to  the  humbler  house 
where  she  was  now  dying  in  her  one  little 
room.    Kay,  where  she  was  lying  dead. 

*<She  died  an  hour  ago,"  said  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dadley,  who  met  him  at 
the  door,  *'I  was  with  her  at  the  last. 
Her  last  words  were  to  ask  if  you  had 
come." 

He  felt  a  momentary  pang  of  self- 
reproach.  He  might  have  come  earlier; 
he  almost  wished  he  had.  Yet  underlying 
his  regret  was  a  vague  relief  of  which  he 
was  ashamed;  for  he  had  lost  faith  in 
himself  on  the  way  down;  things  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  lost  sight  of 
before,  and  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
it  was  for  him  to  forgive  or  to  ask  for- 
giveness. So  strongly  did  this  feelmg 
grow  upon  him  that  it  snatched  aside  the 
mask  of  self-deceit  which  had  so  long  hidden 
his  own  folly  and  meanness  from  himself, 
and  his  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation 
almost  held  him  back  from  going  to  her 
at  alL  It  held  him  back  now,  and  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  go  into  the  darkened 
room  and  look  upon  her  dead  face. 

During  the  next  few  days,  while  he  was 
staybg  in  the  town,  he  somewhat  re- 
covered his  self-satisfaction.  He  made  a 
compromise  with  himself  and  owned  that 
there  had  been  faults  on  both  ddes,  but 
told  hLoiself  that  if  his  aunt  had  only 
treated  him  differently,  there  would  have 
been  no  faults  at  aU  on  his  side,  or  on  hers 
either.  He  had  no  cause  to  love  or  regret 
her,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days 


had  got  over  the  shock  of  her  death,  and 
was  able  to  think  of  other  matters. 

One  thhiR  he  must  arrange  before  he 
went  back  tiome,  and  that  was  as  to 
Aunt  Pettif er's  money.  He  was  her  onW 
relative,  and,  unless  die  had  left  a  wm 
leaving  it  to  some  one  else,  it  would  aU 
come  to  him.  She  might  have  left  it  all 
to  Mr.  Dadley,  probably  she  had ;  he  had 
been  scheming  for  it^  and  had  great  control 
over  her.  Anyway,  he  would  see  about 
that  before  he  went  back. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunsUny  afternoon 
when  he  followed  poor  old  Aunt  Pettifor 
to  her  grave;  a  lonely  grave,  standing 
quite  ai«rtk  against  the  low  wall  of  the 
churchyard. 

As  he  was  going  away,  after  the  last 
sad  rites  were  over,  Mr.  Dadley  oamo  after 
him  and  walked  with  him  back  towards 
the  town. 

"I  am  sorry  to  speak  of  business 
matters  at  such  a  time,"  he  said,  ''  but  I 
expect  you  irill  be  returning  to  London, 
and  no  doubt  you  would  like  to  dispose  of 
any  questions  concerning  your  annfs  estate 
before  you  go." 

<<Well,  yes,"  said  George,  "I  think 
it  would  be  better.  Did  she  leave  any 
wiUf" 

"Yes." 

"  In  whose  favour  t  ** 

'*  WeU,"  hesitated  Mr.  Dadley,  *<  so  fir 
as  it  goes  I  suppose  it  is  in  mine." 

*'I  thought  as  much,"  sneered  George. 

Mr.  Dadley  flushed  up  hotly,  but  re- 
strained himselt 

"If  you  can  call  at  my  house  this 
evening  I  will  show  you  everythioyg.  It 
will  be  more  satisfactory,"  he  sai<i^  and 
turned  away  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

(George  went  back  to  his  hotel  m  no 
happy  frame  of  mini.  He  felt  that  he  had 
been  tricked ;  Mr.  Dadley  had  tricked  1dm. 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  MLu  PetUfer^s 
weak,  dependent  podSon  to  defraud  her 
only  rdattve  of  his  rights.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  ill-used  he  f elt^  the 
more  indignant  he  became;  and,  at  last^ 
when  he  set  out  just  after  dark  for  lb. 
Dadley's  house  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  that  gentleman  understand 
what  he  thought  of  him. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  comfortable, 
well-lighted  study,  where  Mr.  Dadley  was 
waiting  for  him. 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  seated 
himself,  "  you  wOl  tell  me,  shortly,  how  my 
aunt  has  left  her  affairs." 

"There  is  her  will,"  said  Mr.  Dadley; 
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>«  yon  will  see  by  that  she  appoints  me  sole 
ezeentor,  and  leaves  eyeiythiog  to  moi 
with  a  reqnest  that  I  will  pay  her  debts 
and  fnnerd  expenses." 

George  took  the  document,  which  was 
vety  brief,  and  read  it^  and  fonnd  it  was  to 
the  effect  Ab.  Dadley  had  stated.  He 
flung  it  back  across  the  table. 

«  Very  good,  sir  1 "  he  cried  angrily.  '*  I 
shall  contest  that  document.  She  would 
never  hare  signed  that  except  under 
undue  influence.  I  am  her  only  relative ; 
you  know  that  t " 

"  Tes,'*  said  Mr.  Dadley  quietly ;  ''  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  she  has  not  even  left 
enough  to  pay  her  few  debts  and  faneral 
expenses " 

*'  Then,  sir,*  George  hoUy  interrupted, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  has  gone, 
and  who  lias  got  it  t  I  have  my  suspicions, 
and  I  will  have  this  matter  enquired  into 
and  exposed.* 

"  Sur,"  said  Mr.  Dadley  sternly,  rising  to 
his  feet  and  speaking  with  grave  dignity, 
*'  tiiat  book  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know.  She  wished  me  to  look  at  it  and 
satisfy  myself  about  her  affairs,  and  destroy 
it  But  J  think  it  r^ht  that  you  diould 
see  it.  What  she  did  was  done  without 
my  knowledge  and  against  my  counsel" 

George  took  the  bm>k  from  Ids  hand ;  It 
was  a  bank  pass-book;  and  opening  the 
leaves  he  glanced  over  them  at  random. 

«  Ton  will  find,"  continued  Mr.  Dadley, 
*'that  that  book  covers  a  period  of  ten 
years  or  so ;  her  banking  transactions  were 
not  numerous.  She  was  a  careful,  me- 
thodical woman,  and  you  will  find  she  has 
entered  against  each  item  to  whom  it  was 
paid,  and  for  what  purpose.  And — ^for — 
what — purpose." 

But  George  was  scarcely  listening. 
Looking  down  one  side  of  the  pages  he 
traced  the  regular  entry  of  the  yearly 
dividends  she  received  from  some  invest- 
ments, and  the  final  entry  of  rather  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds  dated  a  few 
months  ago,  and  representing,  as  a  pencil 
note  showed,  the  purchase-money  sl:^  had 
received  on  the  sale  of  her  investments,  and 
her  litde  house  in  the  town.  How  had  all 
that  money  gone  in  so  short  a  time)  He 
turned  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  beean  to  glance  down  the  pages  on  the 
other  nde. 

There  were  many  entries  of  small  sums 
with  the  pencil  note  *'  Household  "  against 
them,  .^ongst  the  esrly  entries  was  one 
rather  large  amount  marked  "  For  George's 
trouble  at  sdiool,"  and  close  after  it  the 


last  payment  of  his  school  expenses.  He 
turned  over  and  there  was  a  payment  of 
two  hundred  pounds  entered.  The  date 
against  it  was  one  he  had  reason  to 
remember,  for  he  was  at  that  time  in 
prison  under  a  charge  of  forgery.  The 
pencil  note  against  this  was  sbnply ;  '*  For 
George."  He  could  not  look  up,  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  to  speak,  he  knew  what 
it  meant;  it  was  she  who  had  forgiven 
him,  not  Mi.  Grellin.  He  bent  his  head 
lower  and  turned  over  the  pages  till  another 
entry  caught  his  attentfon;  it  was  for  a 
pa]rment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  the  pencil  note  against  it  was:  "My 
wedding-present  to  George."  There  was  a 
mist  before  his  eyes,  a  great,  choking 
sensation  rising  in  Us  throat^  and  his  heart 
was  throbbing  painfully ;  but  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  glance  up  even  for  a 
moment  at  the  man  who  was  watching 
him  across  the  table. 

He  turned  the  next  page  and  glanced 
down  at  the  last  payment  entered  in  the 
book.  It  was  for  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  he  knew  instinctively  what  was  the 
pendl  note  against  it|  though  he  cou}d 
hardly  see  to  read  It:  ''For  George's 
partnership." 

He  sat  there,  utterly  broken  down, 
bewildered,  stup^ed,  blinded  by  the  truth 
which  had  shone  so  suddenly  In  upon  him. 
Through  all  his  baseness  and  Ingratitude, 
through  all  his  degradation,  all  the  black 
misery  and  shame  he  had  brought  upon 
her  and  upon  himself,  she  had  never  for  a 
moment  deserted  Um ;  she  had  loved  him 
through  it  all  and  uplifted  and  supported 
him,  and  made  him  all  that  he  was ;  and 
he  had  never  known  It  or  suspected  It — 
till  now.  To  think  how  he  had  hated  her, 
and  spoken  evil  things  and  thought  worse 
of  her,  and  to  think  how  she  ud  loved 
him  1  Oh,  blind,  blind  I  not  to  have  seen 
it  long  ago.  Not  to  have  seen  through  the 
unconquerable  self-restraint,  and  the  curse 
of  unaemonstrativeness  which  nature  had 
laid  upon  her!  How  altered  everything 
might  have  been !  He  had  never  under- 
stood her,  never  known  her  until  now, 
when  her  pained  and  lonely  heart  had 
carried  its  deep,  Inarticulate  love  with  It 
to  the  grava 

The  book  had  fallen  from  his  hands,  the 
tears  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks  un- 
heeded ;  he  was  utterly  broken  down  and 
overwhelmed. 

Mr.  Dadley  sat  and  watched  him  with- 
out speaking.  He  saw  how  deeply  he  was 
moved,  and  knew  that  his  own  sorrow  and 
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remorse  wotdd  potify  and  ennoble  him, 
and  waken  the  tnier  self  within  him,  more 
than  any  words  ci  wamine  or  reproach 
coold  possibly  da  He  sat  looking  on  in 
silenee,  and  when,  at  last,  the  yonns  man 
rose  with  a  dazed  and  shamebeed  afr  and 
tamed  and  made  his  way  oat  of  the  room 
withoat  attering  a  word  or  once  looking  ap 
at  Idm,  he  neither  spoke  nor  followed  him, 
feeling  that  his  homiliation  and  repentance 
were  bitter  enough  abeady.  He  heard  the 
street  door  dose,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  in  one  sense  the  interview  had  been  as 
painfnl  to  himself  as  it  had  been  to  his 
visitor. 

The  striking  of  the  little  dock  on  his 
mantelpiece  roased  lum  from  his  reverie. 
He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  rose  harriedly, 
for  he  bad  to  visit  a  sick  friend  who  lived 
some  little  distance  oatside  the  town. 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlit  night,  with 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  He 
walked  briskly  along,  and  had  soon  left  the 
town  behind,  and  was  oat  on  the  broad, 
white  highway.  The  dast  was  so  thick  on 
the  ground  ttiat  his  footsteps  scarcely  made 
any  soand;  he  coold  hear  the  oocAsional 
rastle  of  a  bird  bi  the  hedgerows,  the 
quick  creak  of  a  bat  flittfaig  overhead,  and 
as  he  passed  the  low  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, he  was  startled  by  the  faint  sound  of 
a  stifled  sob. 

He  half  hesitated,  and,  glandng  aside, 
saw  in  the  moonlight  a  dim  figure  Kneeling 
over  a  solitary  grave;  and  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  sob  in  his  own  heart  as  he 
boweil  hb  head  and  passed  on  in  silence. 


A  BREAD-AND-BUTTER  MISS. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

As  Cara  had  prophesied,  when  I  entered 
the  dining-room  punctually  at  ten  o'dock 
on  the  following  morning  I  found  it 
occupied  only  by  Cousin  Joe,  who  greeted 
me  in  his  most  benevolent  manner.  As, 
however,  he  flatly  contradicted  the  few 
remarks  I  had  the  courage  to  make  I  was 
speedily  reduced  to  silence,  and  he  was 
left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
paper.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  within 
measurable  distance  of  starvation  when 
Oara  appeared,  and  we  sat  down  to  an 
elaborate  meal,  during  which  the  other 
members  of  the  party  dropped  in  one  by 
one,  and  gave  their  orders  to  the  servants 
very  much  as  if  they  were  at  an  hotel 


As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the  men, 
with  tiie  exception  of  Sereno,  drove  off 
with  dogs  and  guns,  and  Oara  departed  to 
interview  the  housekeeper. 

"Let  us  take  out  some  books  and  work, 
and  sit  under  the  big  cedar,"  said  Mrs. 
Wynscott  to  me.  *'  It  is  too  fine  to  stop 
bidoors." 

I  meekly  followed  her  out  into  the 
garden,  and  past  some  tempting-looUng 
tennis-courtsL 

"  Don't  you  play  tennb  t "  I  asked  my 
companion,  inwaraly  hoping  that  she 
wotdd  challenge  me  to  a  "  single." 

"  Tennis ! "  she  repeated,  looking  at  ine 
in  unfeigned  surprise.  "Oh  dear,  na 
Why,  nothing  is  so  bad  for  the  hands  1 " 

She  seemed  to  think  this  so  condurive 
that  I  sidd  no  more  on  the  subjeetk  bat 
reflected  that  the  lot  even  of  a  beauty  waa 
not  withoat  its  padns  and  penaltie&  Under 
the  cedar  a  hammock  was  stretched.  Into 
which  lbs.  Wynscott  gracefuUy  dimbed, 
and  then  produced  an  ancient  strip  of 
embroidery,  that  looked  as  though  it  had 
lasted  her  for  "  company  work  "  since  the 
year  of  her  d^but  Oonversation  did  not 
flourish  between  us,  which  was  scarody  to 
be  wondered  at,  conridering  that  we  had 
about  as  many  ideas  and  interests  In 
common  as  the  inhabitants  of  two  different 
planets.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  a  relief 
when  M.  Sereno  came  across  the  kwn 
and  joined  us. 

'*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  ran  away  and 
playt"  he  began,  addresung  me  with 
languid  impertinence.  ''  We  old  manied 
people  want  to  talk  secrets." 

"  Axe  you  manied,  M.  Sereno  t "  asked 
Mrs.  Wynscott.  "I  never  knew  thai 
before." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  was  once,"  replied  the 
tenor  cardesdy.  *'  I  seem  to  liave  mislaid 
my  wife,  but  I  dare  say  she  will  turn  up 
some  day  when  I  am  looking  after  some 
one  else's  wife." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  tiien  Mrs. 
Wynscott  observed : 

*'  How  very  amusing  I '' 

She  had  a  trick  of  making  this  remark 
in  an  absolutdy  expresdonless  voice  after 
anything  would-be  funny  had  been  said; 
and  her  impassive  comment  invariably 
caused  the  utterer  of  the  saying  to  look 
rather  foolish.  Even  Sereno  appeared 
slightiy  embarrassed,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation by  pointing  out  a  distant  Uack 
figure  that  was  wending  its  way  up  the 
dnve. 

"There's  the   parson,"  lie   exclaimed. 
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**  Mm  WeBtern,  will  yon,  in  ihe  intereat 
of  the  public,  intercept  him  before  he  per- 
ceives OB,  take  him  away  to  lome  sednded 
spot,  and  continne  that  very  promiabg 
flirtation  jron  began  last  night  t ' 

Bat  I  was  already  on  my  feet^  lookine 
about  me  for  a  means  of  escape.  I  perceived 
an  opening  in  a  yew-hedge  close  at  hand, 
and,  flying  through  it,  found  myself  in  a 
large  kitchen-garden.  To  my  surprise  I 
nearly  ran  up  against  Cara,  who  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  path  exa- 
mining some  unripe  plums  with  much 
apparent  interest 

"I  am  hiding  from  Mr.  Johnson,"  I 
eacplained  breatUessly. 

"  So  am  I,'*  she  replied.  *'  You  see  our 
butler  is  a  Scotchman  with  a  most  incon- 
venient conscience.  He  sternly  refuses  to 
say  not  at  home'  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
himse,  so  I  am  obliged  to  sneak  out  of  the 
back-door  into  the  kitchen-garden  in  order 
to  give  a  semblance  of  tiuth  to  the  polite 
fiction." 

*'  But  what  can  Mr.  Johnson  want  t "  I 
said.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only  jost  parted 
jErom  him." 

'^A  subscription,  no  doubt.  He  has 
two  of  the  most  insatiable  churches  I 
knoif.  No  sooner  is  one  restored  than 
the  other  tlireatens  to  fall  about  our  earn 
By  the  time  the  second  is  put  into  good 
repafar,  the  first  is  ready  for  a  new  organ, 
or  hot-water  pipes,  or  some  other  little 
trifle.  But  come  diis  way,  Theo,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  stables ;  we  diall  be 
quite  safe  tnere.*' 

I  followed  her  with  alacrity,  for  I  had 
always  heard  that  her  horses  were  my 
cousin's  pet  hobby.  We  entered  an  im« 
posing-looking  equine  palace,  and  stopped 
before  the  dbor  of  a  loose-box  above 
which  the  name  ''Delicia"  was  in- 
scribed. 

"This  is  the  one  creature  on  earth 
I  truly  love,"  remarked  Oara,  throwing 
back  the  cloth,  and  displayiog  the  gleam- 
ing quarters  of  a  dark  cmestnut  mare.  '*  I 
have  tried  most  of  the  so-called  pleasures 
of  Ufe,  but  none  of  them  can  compare  to 
the  delight  of  sailing  across  country  on 
the  back  of  an  animsd  like  that.  There, 
you  see,  are  the  carriage-horses,  and  further 
on  the  ponies  I  drive  myseli  Bat  come 
this  way,  and  I  will  show  you  another 
treasure." 

«  She  led  me  to  a  box  with  the  name 
"  Qcdcksilver "  over  the  door.  Within 
stood  a  beautiful  dark -brown  cob,  who 
snorted  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  us. 


or  rather  of  the  sugar  which  his  mistress 
produced  from  her  pocket. 

" Qaickflilver  is  a  whole  stud  in  himself; 
he  Is  such  a  delightfully  adaptive  animal," 
observed  his  mistress,  as  she  stroked  his 
soft  nose.  "He  can  jamp  nearly  twice 
his  own  height,  goes  in  tandem,  is  an 
excellent  Park  hack,  and  does  not  object 
to  cutting  the  grass.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  more  universal  genius  1 " 

"Never,"  I  answered  with  conviction. 
"I  wonder  if  that  is  the  pony  Sir  John 
said  I  might  learn  to  ride  on." 

"  Oh,  is  he  going  to  teach  you  to  ride  )  " 
asked  Oara,  wim  a  significant  smile. 
"Well,  take  care  he  doesn't  teach  you 
sometUng  else  as  weU." 

By  the  time  we  returned  to  the  house 
luncheon  was  ready.  Lady  Downham 
now  made  her  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  a  tailor-buUt  gown.  The  lady,  who 
looked  rather  more  bored  and  blaade  than 
usual,  enquired  of  her  hostess  with  a  touch 
of  insolence : 

"  Anything  going  to  happen  to-day  t " 

"Some  natives  are  coming  to  dance 
to-night,"  replied  Oara.  "Qaite  a  small 
affair,  and  over  early,  I  trust  I  want 
to  drive  over  to  Upkmds  thb  afternoon 
to^enqaire  for  Mrs.  Ohester.  Would  any 
one  care  for  a  long  drlvet" 

Lady  Downham  decided  that  in  view 
of  the  dance  in  the  evening,  she  would 
prefer  to  rest  in  the  afternoon.  She  spoke 
exactly  as  though  she  had  been  engaged  in 
some  arduous  occupation  during  the  whole 
morning.  Sereno  declared  that  he  should 
have  to  b^in  to  dress  at  four  o'clock, 
as  he  wanted  to  curl  his  front  hair ;  but 
Mrs.  Wynscott,  who  always  seemed  willing 
to  do  whatever  was  proposed,  sidd  that 
she  should  like  nothing  better  than  a  long 
drive. 

As  for  me,  a  drive  in  anything  better 
than  a  hay-cart  was  quite  an  unusual  treat, 
and  I  should  have  keenly  enjoved  being 
whbled  along  behind  Oara's  high-stei^ing 
cobs,  had  not  my  mind  been  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  my  first  dance.  Wodd 
people  ask  me  to  dan«e,  I  wondered 
anxiously ;  would  my  step  go  with  that  of 
my  partners ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  would 
my  dress  be  smart  enough  ) 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will  do  very  well,"  was 
Oara's  reply  to  my  anxious  questioning, 
when  she  came  to  my  room  that  evening 
on  her  way  down  to  dinner.  "No  one 
expects  anything  of  a  debutante  but  a 
clean  white  firock.  Simpson  has  done  your 
hair  uncommoxUy  well^  she  really  is  a 
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genins  in  that  line,  though  she  will 
breathe  down  the  back  of  one's  neck. 
Ah,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  be  seven- 
teen again,  with  a  complexion  and  a 
figure  1" 

In  the  drawing-room  we  found  a  new 
arrivali  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Oolthursti  He  was  rather  a  plain  young 
man,  with  a  long  nose,  brown  eyes,  and 
remarkably  good  teetiL  In  feature  and 
expression  he  reminded  qie  of  a  nice  dog ; 
if  he  had  belonged  to  the  canine  race  I 
fancied  he  would  hare  been  a  deerhound. 
However,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  new-comer,  since  I  had  been  assured 
that  he  had  a  positive  aversion  to  girls, 
and  thb,  I  thoughti  argued  a  curious  want 
of  taste  on  his  part. 

Much  to  my  gratification  Sbr  John  asked 
me  for  the  first  walts^  and  Lord  Begie  for 
the  second.  Directly  the  Sector  arrived 
he  begged  for  the  first  square,  which  I 
accorded  him  witii  all  possible  willingness. 
As  long  as  I  was  not  eondemned  to  sit 
out,  it  was  a  matter  of  comparative  in* 
di£Perenee  to  me  with  whom  I  danced.  I 
soon  dibcovered  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  my  playing  the  part  of  wall- 
flower. Cara,  who  prided  herself  on 
making  her  parties  go  off  welly  and  her 
guests  enjoy  themselvesi  did  not  conform 
to  the  modem  custom  of  non-introducing, 
and  was  very  good-natured  in  brbiglne  up 
all  the  young  men  to  me.  Then  were 
was  always  Sir  John  to  fall  back  upon. 
He  had  insisted  on  filling  up  several  bumk 
spaces  in  my  progranune,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  discover  that  tUs  middle-aged 
genUeman  waltzed  much  more  energeticuly 
wan  any  of  the  younger  men. 

Altogether,  my  first  dance  seemed  to  me 
a  foretaste  of  paradise.  I  suppose  I 
showed  something  of  my  enjoyment  in 
my  face,  for  coming  across  Sereno  on  the 
stairs  after  the  fourth  *' extra"  he  exclaimed 
in  mock  anxiety : 

"  Miss  Western,  you  look  so  happv,  you 
quite  frighten  me.  Think  of  the  law  of 
compensation,  and  the  miserable^  old  age 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself.  At  seventy 
you  won't  have  learnt  to  play  whist,  or 
your  hair  will  have  turned  green,  or  some- 
thing equaUy  dreadful  will  have  happened 
to  you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  what  happens  when 
Fm  seventy  1"  I  returned  disdainfully. 
(•Of  course,  one  oonldn't  enjoy  onesdf 
then,  anyhow." 

"That  shows  you  haven't  been  in  to 
supper  yet,"  said  the  tenor.    "  When  you 


do,  keep  an  eye  on  tlie  dowagers,  and  wxM 
no  more  at  the  pleasures  of  seventy." 

A  good  deal  of  amusement  was  caused 
to  the  rest  of  the  party  by  the  attentions 
paid  me  by  the  Sector,  who  had  solemnly 
accompanied  me  through  the  maees  of 
several  *'  squares,"  executing  all  the  figures 
with  the  most  conscientious  care.  Hie 
next  morning  at  breakhst  I  had  to  stand 
no  little  cliaff  on  the  subject  of  my  derieal 
admirer. 

*'  Don't  laugh  about  it,  Mrs.  Broughtoo," 
u^ed  Serene^  waxing  quite  impressiva. 
**  ft  is  &tal  to  laugh  at  any  man  to  any 
girL  Even  if  he's  married  already,  she'll 
wait  till  he's  a  widower,  and  then  muiy 
him  and  tell  him  all  you  said  about  liim, 
just  to  spite  you." 

*'I  wasn't  laughing,"  said  Oara;  '^I 
consider  Mr.  Jolinson  quite  an  eligible, 
and  an  eligible  should  always  be  taken 
seriously." 

•<  Let  me  give  you  a  tip,  Miss  Western," 
put  in  Lord  Beffie.  "Tithes  are  a  first 
diarge  m»on  tiie  umd|  and  are  paid  befivre 
rent^  as  I  know  by  bitter  experience." 

"  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quivar 
full  of  them,"  oonduded  Sereno  with 
solemnity. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  many 
a  clergyman,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wynscott 
thoughtfully.  "One  would  always  be 
expected  to  set  a  good  example,  and  one 
would  never  be  able  to  indulge  in  a 
Sunday  headache.  Of  course  it  would  be 
something  to  have  a  husband  one  could 
believe  in ;  I  suppose  clergymen  really  ara 
to  be  trusted." 

"All  men  are  to  be  trusted  as  long  as 
they  have  no  temptation,"  said  Oara,  with 
the  air  of  one  stathig  a  profound  and  in« 
controvertible  truth. 

Here  we  were  jomed  by  Sir  John,  wlio 
asked  if  Oara  could  spare  Quicksilver  in 
the  afternoon,  as  he  wanted  to  give  me 
my  first  riding-lesson. 

"Oertably,"  was  the  reply.  "All  I  beg 
of  you  is  that  you  won't  break  my  lltQe 
cousin's  neck.  Also,  bring  her  back  in 
eood  time  for  tea,  as  Trix  Haudhton  and 
her  fianc6,  Captain  Ayrton,  inll  arrive 
about  five  o'clock." 

Directly  after  lunch  Oara  carried  me  off 
to  condder  the  serious  question  of  a  riding 
costume.  An  old  habit  of  hers  had  been 
hastOy  "taken  in"  in  all  directions  by  the 
invaluable  Simpson,  and  a  covert-coat  was 
supposed  to  liide  all  defidencie& 

"  You  don't  look  exactly  got  up  for  the 
Park,"  remarked  Oara»  as  she  handed  me  a 
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light  hnnting-erop  ''to  hold  on  by.** 
*<HoweTer,  I  don't  loppoae  Qdekaflyer 
wQl  ndndi  and  m  long  as  you  treat  Sir 
John  as  if  he  were  twenty-fiye  he  wouldn't 
oare  {f  yon  appeared  fai  sackdoth  trinuned 
with  ashes." 

I  descended  the  stdrs,  feeling  deddedly 
embanassed  by  my  strange  attire,  and 
rather  nenrons  at  the  ordeal  that  lay  before 
me.  The  sight  of  Qoicksilver  champing 
his  bit  at  the  door  was  not  exactly 
reassnring.  He  looked  so  large,  and  in 
such  excellent  spirits,  whQe  the  saddle 
appeared  both  small  and  slippery. 

Of  course  my  first  attempt  at  monntiDg 
was  a  faOore,  and  so  was  my  second,  but 
the  third  landed  me  in  the  saddle  very  red 
in  the  iSsce,  and  much  humiliated  at  my 
own  stupidity.  Sir  John  was  kindness 
itself. 

*<  Never  mind,"  he  said  consolingly  "  I 
dont  suppose  Diana  herself  succeeded  in 
mounting  a  horse  the  first  time  she  tried. 
That  sort  of  thing  doesn't  come  by 
instinct." 

He  led  the  pony  to  a  secluded  part  of 
the  park  where,  secure  from  all  critical 
spectators,  I  oould  be  put  tiirough  my 
paces.  GHie  lesson  proper  was  a  yery  short 
one.  After  a  few  hmts  about  holding  my 
reins  and  rising  in  my  stirrups,  my 
instructor  put  his  arm  through  Qoioksilyer's 
bridle  and  led  him  slowly  about  on  the 
grass,  while  he  proceeded  to  make  himself 
agreeable  tome. 

It  was  impooible  to  deny  that  Sir  John 
could  be  very  pleasant  when  he  chose,  and 
I  was,  naturally,  not  a  littie  flattered  by 
his  attentions.  On  looking  back,  I  fancy 
that  it  was  only  the  fact  of  his  being 
married,  and  of  what  seemed  to  me  a  very 
adyanced  age,  that  kept  me  from  losing  my 
heart  to  my  first  admirer.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  soon  paued  from  indifierent 
to  personal  topics.  He  hinted  that  he  was 
a  lonely,  unhappy  man,  that  he  had  a 
strong  craving  for  sympathy  and  afiisction, 
but  these  haying  always  been  doiied  hun, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  distraction  in 
the  so-called  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
society.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  know 
what  to  say  in  reply  to  these  confidences, 
but  I  could  qpite  belieye  that  to  be  Lady 
Downham's  husband  was  no  yery  enyiable 
fate,  and  perhiqps  I  looked  more  sympathy 
than  I  expressed,  for  Sir  John  seemed 
more  than  satisfied,  and  continued  to  talk 
about  himself  and  his  woes  with  much 
appmnt  enjoyment 

We  reached  home  just  in  time  for  tea, 


and  scarcely  had  we  giyen  Oara  an  account 
of  our  afternoon  than  Miss  Haughton  and 
Captain  Ayrton  were  announced. 

The  former  was  a  tall,  largely-made 
young  woman  with  round,  rosy  cheeks, 
well-opened  dark  eyes,  and  a  wide,  smiling 
mouth.  She  came  into  the  room  with  an 
aplomb  that  did  infinite  credit  to  her 
twenty  years. 

''Dear  Mrs.  Broughton,  how  do  you 
dot "  she  exchdmed,  kissing  Gara.  ''It  is 
so  delightful  to  be  at  Oaklands  again. 
Why,  there's  Maggie,"  kissing  Mrs.  Wyn- 
scott.  "  Wretch !  what  mischief  are  you 
up  to  heret"  to  Sereno,  whom  I  quite 
expected  to  see  Jdssed  in  bis  turn. 

Oaptain  Ayrton,  who  was  a  qmet, 
soldierly-looking  man^  seemed  rather  cast 
into  the  sh^e,  1  thought,  by  his  lai^e  and 
liyely  fianc^ 

"Oome,  Trix,"  said  Oara,  "I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  a  cousin  of  mine.  Tou 
two  must  be  great  friends,  as  you  are  the 
only  girls  here»" 

'*As  if  that  were  any  reason  1"  said 
Miss  Haughton,  shaUne  hands,  how- 
eyer,  with  great  cordiauuty.  '*  Enough 
to  make  us  spit  fire  at  each  other  all  the 
time." 

It  was  eyident  that  the  new-comer,  with 
lier  high  spirits,  good  humour,  and  keen 
enjoyment  of  life,  was  a  general  fayourite, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  silent  but 
yery  apparent  deyotion  of  Captain  Ayrton. 
By  bed-time  that  night  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
known  Trix  Haughton  all  my  life,  and  I 
willingly  accepted  her  inyitauon  to  come 
into  her  room  and  haye  a  good  talk  while 
we  brushed  our  hair.  In  a  yery  short 
time  she  learnt  my  littie  history,  and  then 
she  proceeded  to  enlighten  my  mind,  the 
innocence  of  which  much  amazed  her,  on 
the  subject  of  passing  events. 

"You  know,"  she  began,  "your  cousin 
Cara,  though  she  is  just  as  sweet  as  she 
can  be,  is  behaying  awfully  badly  to 
you." 

"What  do  you  meant"  I  asked  in 
surprise. 

"  Why,  of  course,  it's  disgraceful  of  her 
to  haye  you  here  without  a  single  un- 
attached  man  to  meet  you,  when  she 
knows  perfectiy  well  that  it  is  your  only 
chance  of  seeing  any  one." 

"But  I  don't  want  any  unattached 
men,"  I  said.  "Besides,  I  know  she 
asked  seyeral,  but  they  were  none  of 
them  able  to  come." 

"  Tes ;  she  asked  my  brother  Tom,  but 
she  knew  he  was  in  Norway,  and  she 
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probably  knew  the  oihen  were  somewhere 
else.'' 

''And  then  yoa  forget  Mr.  Ooltimrst," 
I  went  on.  '*Gara  said  he  was  quite  an 
eligible,  only  he " 

''Only  he  is  not  a  marrying  man;  he 
has  always  been  spoilt  by  married  women 
who  are  old  enough  to  know  better.  I 
should  jost  think  he  was  an  eligible^ 
though;  he  has  one  of  the  finest  old 
places  in  Westmoreland.  But  it  is  no 
use  your  setting  your  affections  on  him; 
he  lancies  eyery  girl  he  sees  wants  to 
marry  him  for  liis  money.  The  fact  b, 
Mrs.  Broughton  Is  making  use  of  you 
for  her  own  purposes,  and  if  she  had 
asked  an  unattached  man  to  meet  yoU| 
all  her  plans  would  haye  been  spoOt." 

"  Mdce  use  of  me !  Plans  1  What  are 
you  talking  about  )**  I  asked  in  growing 
amazement. 

"That's  yery  easily  explained.  You 
must  know  that  Cara  Broughton  has  two 
great  objects  in  life:  firs^  to  haye  the 
smartest  horses,  and  secondly«  to  liaye 
the  smartest  parties  in  her  own  set.  Now 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  it|  but  she  lias 
got  rather  a  smart  little  party  down  here. 
The  Downhams  are  quite  in  the  swim, 
and  she  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  London.  Then  Maggie 
Wynscott  was  the  belle  of  last  season, 
and  Sereno  and  Lord  Begie  were  two  of 
the  most  popular  artistic  celebrities." 

"But  where  do  I  come  in!"  I  asked, 
for  I  had  already  picked  up  a  little 
slang. 

"  You  see,''  continued  Triz,  "  the  Down- 
hams  make  a  point  of  going  about  together. 
It  looks  so  respectablei  imd  as  they  haye 
neither  of  them  much  character  left,  they 


are  bound  to  take  care  (^  ii  Sir  John 
will  only  stop  in  a  house  where  there's 
first-rate  shooting  and  an  ingenue  to  flirt 
with.  Joey  proyides  the  shooting,  and 
Oara  sent  for  you  to  play  ibe  ingenue. 
Alan  Beauchamp  only  goes  where  Lady 
Downham  goes,  and  generally  manages 
to  drag  ids  dstor  after  him;  she  adores 
the  spoilt  cub.  Lord  Begie  only  goea 
where  Maggie  goes,  so  there  you  haye  the 
whole  par^,  with  the  exception  of  Sereno, 
who  patronises  the  houses  that  can  boast 
the  best  cooks^  and  your  cousin's  chef  is 
quite  a  distinguished  artisi  So  now  you 
see  that  you  are  the  Unk  that  iump^  the 
most  important  members  of  the  paitj 
together." 

"But,  indeedi  I  think  you  must  be 
mistaken,"  I  urged.  "Oara  lias  warned 
me  seyeral  times  against  Sir  John; 
she  said  he  ought  to  be  labelled  dan- 
gerous." 

"Oh,  of  course  she  doesn't  want  you  to 
get  into  mischief.  She  probably  inylted 
me  to  act  as  sheep-dog  for  yoa  But  yon 
really  must  be  on  your  guard  agafaist 
that  old  crocodile,  Sir  John.  I  know  him 
well;  I  had  "passages'  with  him  myself 
when  I  first  came  out.  You  may  take  my 
WOTd  for  it,  it's  a  mistake  to  get  tidked 
about  with  a  married  man  of  his  age.  It 
isn't  good  enough." 

At  tUs  noyel  conclusion  to  a  numd 
lecture  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  alarmed 
about  me,"  I  said,  collecting  my  balqnns 
preparatory  to  departure.  "I  look  upon 
a  married  man  as  just  the  same  as  a 
married  woman,  and  should  as  soon  think 
of  losing  my  heart  to  one  as  to  the 
other;* 
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OHAPTKR  XIV. 

"  The  joIllMt  week  I've  eret  had  In  toy 
Ufol" 

"  I  wondei  how  often  yon'n  Raid  that 
before  r* 

Angiut  had  eome  and  gone,  the  greater 
part  of  Septemher  had  followed  in  Iti 
wake,  and  a  inddy  September  inn  was 
making  the  end  of  the  mmmer  gloriona. 
In  the  larM  garden  of  a  large  conntry 
bonis  in  fiorfolk,  everything  aeon  in  iti 
wondsrtal  radiaoee  aeemed  to  be  even 
orereharged  with  colour,  if  ancb  a  thing 
b  poidbTe  with  nature ;  it  was  aa  thoBgh 
all  the  beanty  of  the  anmmer  had  been 
fentendfied  and  arretted  in  iti  maturity 
into  (me  final  glow.  The  rich  green  of 
the  imooth  lawni,  the  eolonn  a'  the 
antanuul  flowen,  the  Unti  of  the  foliage, 
the  very  atmoephere,  leemed  all  alike  to  be 
paging  for  the  moment  at  the  moit 
perfect  point  of  radiance.  Bat  nature 
never  panees;  and  that  thii  wai  Indeed 
the  final  glow,  the  end  of  her  lammer 
beaoty,  wai  revealed  here  and  there  by 
little  lignificant  tonchea,  or  written  acroee 
earth  and  sky  in  broader  lelteri.  The 
birdi  were  gene  or  Roing.  Even  aa  Jolian 
Bomajne  ipoke  a  flight  of  awaUowa  over- 
head wai  wheeling  and  darting  hither  and 
thither  in  preparation  for  an  imminent 
departure;  the  Tory  glory  of  the  treea 
meant  deeay,  and  la  ipite  of  all  the 
efi(vta  of  udefatigabla  gardeneri,  dead 
leftTBa  itrewed  the  trim  lawns  and  gravel 


vdIb  iz.— thibd  b: 


All  these  aigna  and  tokena  of  the 
approach  of  the  inevitable  end  ware 
parUoularly  eoniplcnons  about  the  narrow 
grau  path  shut  in  by  high  yew  hedges,  up 
and  down  which  Julian  Bomayne  and 
Hflda  Kewton  were  sauntering  togettier. 
Fallen  leaves  were  thick  upon  it,  and  in 
the  flower-beds,  by  which  it  was  bmdezed, 
the  laDuner  Sowers,  whose  day  was  long 
since  done,  had  not  been  replaced  by  their 
autumn  ettcceisors.  Apparently,  the  walk 
waa  a  leoluded  and  little  frequented  one, 
on  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  spend 
much  pains.  Jadging  from  the  coquettiah 
tosa  of  the  head,  tempered  by  a  certun 
aoftneis  of  tonp,  with  which  Miaa  Newton 
replied  to  the  inainuatiag  regret  of  JoUan's 
wordf,  it  leemed  not  improbable  that  those 
oharacteristioa  had  something  to  do  with 
their  selection  of  that  particular  spot  for 
their  etroll.  They  had  been  staying  in 
this  pleasant  country  home  togetlier  for 
the  lait  week,  the  hostess  having  taken  a 
fancy  to  Mrs,  Halae's  coutin  in  torn ;  and 
now  in  another  hour  Julian  and  hli  mother 
would  be,ott  their  way  home. 

Aa  the  half-mocking,  hBlf-invIUng  words 
feU  from  his  companion's  lips,  Julian 
tUTned  Irapetaouily  towardi  tiie  pretty, 
piqauit  face ;  it  was  shaded  by  a  bewitch- 
ing garden  hat 

"I  never  meant  it  so  much  before,  on 
my  honour,"  he  s^  Impulsively;  addini; 
with  a  boyish  aaggestion  of  tender  reproach 
in  his  voice :  "  I  ihonld  have  thought  you 
might  have  known  that  It's  awfnUy  hard 
lines  to  think  it's  over." 

Miu  Newton  had  a  large  crimson  dahlia 
In  her  hand,  and  she  was  plncUog  the 
petals  slowly  away  and  scattering  them  at 
her  feet 

"Is  it  I  "she  sud. 

"  You  know  it  Is,"  he  returned  ardently, 
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trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  face 
bent  over  the  crimaon  flower.  *<  Won't 
yon  tell  me  that  you're  a  little  sorry,  too  f 
Miss  Newton— HUda " 

His  vigorous  young  hand  was  just 
closing  over  the  pretty  UtUe  fingers  that 
held  the  dahlia;  the  dainty  little  figure 
was  yielding  to  him  nothing  loth,  it 
seemed,  when  from  the  further  end  of  the 
grass  walk  a  third  voice  broke  in  upon 
their  tdte-Mdte,  and  as  they  started  bi- 
stinctively  apart  Mrs.  Bomayne,  accom- 
panied by  their  hostess,  came  sauntering 
towards  i^em. 

"Taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  quaint 
old  walk,  Julian  t"  she  said  with  suave 
carelessness  as  she  drew  near  them. 
"  The  garden  is  looking  too  beautiful  this 
morning,  icu't  it,  M^  Newton  t  What  a 
lovely  dahlia  that  is  you  were  showing 
Julian!" 

She  looked  smilingly  at  Miss  Newton  as 
she  spoke,  apparency  quite  unconscious 
that  tile  girl's  face  was  quite  white — ^not 
with  embarrassment^  disappointment,  or 
emotion,  bat  with  sheer  angry  resentment 
— and  she  moved  on  as  she  spoke,  tacitiy 
compelling  Miss  Newton  to  move  on  at 
her  side,  while  Julian  and  the  other  lady 
followed,  perforce  together. 

"  We  have  only  about  ten  minutes  more, 
Fm  afraid,"  she  said.  **  I  was  just  taking 
a  last  stroll  round  the  place  with  Mrs. 
Ponsonby.  Fm  afraid  we  shall  find  London 
rather  unbearable  to-night  The  call  of 
duty  is  always  so  very  inconvenient ! " 

She  was  leading  the  way  toward  the 
house,  and  her  little  high-pitched  laugh 
elidtine  only  a  monosyllabic  response  from 
the  girl  at  her  side,  she  resumed  what  was 
practically  a  monologue,  carried  on  with  a 
suavity  and  ease  which  was  perhaps  over- 
elaborated  by  just  a  touch.  Her  farewells, 
which  followed  almost  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  the  house,  when  a  littie 
bastle  of  departure  ensued — ^in  which  Miss 
Newton  took  no  part,  that  young  lady 
having  promptiy  ^bappeared — were  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  manner,  about 
which  there  was  also  a  littie  touch  of 
suppressed  exdtement.  It  was  not  until 
she  and  Julian  were  alone  together  in  a 
first-class  carriage  of  the  London  express 
that  her  littie  gay  words  and  laughs 
ceased,  and  she  let  herself  sink  back  in 
her  comer,  unfolding  a  newspaper  with  a 
short,  hardly  audible  sigh  of  relief 

A  very  slight  and  indefinable  change 
had  come  to  Mrs.  Bomayne's  lace  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  weeks.     It  had 


been  perceptible  in  her  animation,  and 
was  still  more  perceptible  in  her  repose. 
The  lines  about  her  faise  which  had  needed 
spedal  influences  to  bring  them  into  pro- 
minence during  that  winter  were  always 
plainly  perceptible  now;  and  they  gave 
her  face  a  very  slighUy  careworn  look, 
which  was  emphasized  by  the  expression 
of  her  eyes  and  mouth. 

The  eyes  had  always  a  slightly  reatteas 
look  in  them  in  these  days ;  even  now,  as 
she  read  her  paper,  or  appeared  to  read  it, 
there  was  no  concentration  in  them ;  and 
every  now  and  tiien  they  were  lifted 
hastfly,  almost  fartively,  over  the  paper's 
edge.  The  mouth  was  at  once  weaker 
and  more  determined ;  weaker,  inaamtieh 
as  it  had  grown  more  sensitive,  more 
nervoudy  respondve  to  the  movements 
of  her  restiess  eyes ;  and  more  determined, 
as  though  witii  the  expression  of  a 
constant  mental  attitude. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  indecision  in 
her  face,  and  its  expresnon  varied  sl^tiy, 
but  incessantly,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes 
anew  on  the  printed  words  before  her 
after  each  fleeting  glance  at  tiie  boyish 
face  outlined  by  the  cushions  opjpodte. 
As  it  vacillated,  the  anxiety  in  ^  it 
seemed  to  strengthen  to  overmastering 
proportions,  dominating  all  that  was  m<»e 
calculating  and  carefully  judging.  Slie 
laid  down  her  paper  at  last,  with  a  little 
deliberate  rustle,  apparentiy  intended  to 
attract  attentioui  and  as  she  did  so  her 
face  assumed  its  ordinary  superficial 
vivacity ;  an  expression  which  har- 
monised less  well  with  the  rather  sharp- 
ened features  than  it  had  done  three 
months  before. 

"A  good  novel,  Julian f  she  said  airily, 
smothering  a  yawn  as  she  spoke,  and 
indicating  with  a  littie  gesture  of  her 
head  the  book  in  Julian's  hand. 

Julian  had  been  holding  the  book  in  his 
hand,  ever  since  they  left  the  little  Norfolk 
station  from  which  they  had  started,  but  he 
had  scarcely  turned  a  page.  His  features 
were  composed  bito  an  expression  of  boyish 
resentment,  about  which  there  was  that 
distinct  suggestion  of  sullenness  whidi  is 
the  usual  outward  expresdon  of  the  hauteur 
of  youth.  As  his  mother  spoke  he  flushed 
hotiy  with  an^  self-consciousness. 

"Not  particularly,"  he  add,  without 
lifting  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  Mrs.  Bomayne's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  with  concentration  enough  in 
them  now,  and  then  she  broke  into  a 
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l^ht  liagh,  and  leaning  loddenly  forward 
laid  one  ot  her  hands  on  hii. 

**  Poor  old  boy  I "  the  said,  in  a  tone 
half  mocking,  half  sympathising.  "  It  was 
Tery  hard  on  yon,  wasn't  it  f  If  s  a  omel 
fate  that  makes  yonng  men  so  ineligible, 
and  girls  so  pretty,  and  throws  the  two 
perversely  together !  If  you've  any  thought 
to  spare  from  yourself,  sir,  thon^  I  thhik 
yon  should  bestow  a  little  gratitude  upon 
me  for  my  very  timely  arri w  1 " 

She  laughed  again,  and  in  her  laugh, 
as  in  her  Toioe,  there  was  the  faintest 
possible  touch  of  reality,  and  that  reality 
was  anxiety.  Then,  as  Julian  twbted  his 
hand  from  under  hers  with  a  gruff  and 
almost  inaudible:  *'I  don't  see  that!" 
she  leant  back  in  her  seat  affidn  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  boy,''  she  md  guly ;  ''  if  s  a 
very  sad  position  for  you,  I  admit;  but 
for  the  present  you're  dependent  on 
your  mother — ^not  such  a  very  stingy 
mother,  eh,  sir  t  I  think  you'U  find  it 
will  be  all  right  for  you,  when  the  right 
young  woman  turns  up,  as  no  doubt  she 
will  some  day.  Perhaps  you'll  find  that 
your  mother  won't  abdicate  so  very  un- 
gracefully. But,  you  see,  it  must  be  the 
right  young  woman  I " 

In  spite  of  the  laugh  in  it,  tiiere  was  a 
ring  in  the  tone  in  which  tlie  words  were 
spoken  which  was  full  of  significance,  and 
the  significance  and  the  laughter  seemed  to 
be  domg  battle  together  as  Mrs.  Bomayne 
went  on,  ignoring  Julian's  interjection : 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  have  found  it 
a  very  pleasant  situation,  to  be  engaged  to 
IBflss  Newton  with  the  prospect  before  you 
of  keeping;  her  waiting  until  you  had  xnade 
your  fortune  at  the  biEur,  and  I'm  sorry  to 
say  I  don't  share  your  conviction  of  the 
moment,  that  she  is  the  right  youig 
woman.  She  Is  very  pretty,  I  allow,  and 
a  very  nice  girl,  no  doubt"  Mrs.  Bomayne's 
voice  grew  a  little  hard  as  she  said  the  last 
words.  "  But  she's  not  at  all  the  swt  of  girl 
that  I  should  like  you  to  marry.  She  has 
no  money,  in  tiie  first  place." 

*'  I  have  enough  for  both,"  said  Julian 
impetuously,  and  then  stopped  short  and 
coloured  crimson. 

His  mother  broke  into  a  merry  laush. 

''No,  poor  boyl"  she  said.  "I  have 
enough  for  both  1  Thaf  s  just  what  I  want 
you  to  remember  in  your  intercourse  with 
pretty  girhL  After  all,  you  know,  the 
positton  has  its  advantages  1  You  may 
flirt  as  much  as  you  l&e  while  you're 
known  to  be  dependrat  on  your  mother, 
and  no  one  will  take  you  too  seriously." 


Julian  did  not  edio  her  laugh,  nor  did 
he  make  any  comment  on  her  words.  He 
sat  with  his  face  turned  away  from  her,  and 
a  rather  strange  expression  bi  his  eyes — 
an  expression  which  was  at  once  unformed 
and  mutinous.  His  mother  could  not  see 
it,  but  the  outline  of  his  profile  apparently 
disturbed  her.  The  anxiety  in  her  face 
deepened  again,  mixed  this  time  ^th 
an  expression  of  doubt  and  self-distrust. 
As  though  to  emphasize  the  l^htness  of 
her  preceding  tone,  she  turned  the  conver- 
sation  into  a  comment  on  Uie  landscape, 
and  took  up  her  paper  tugfiiL 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  passed  in 
total  sUenoe;  and  the  drive  home  from 
the  station  was  sHenti  toa  An  arrival  in 
London  at  the  end  of  September  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  proceedinei  unless  it  is  ap- 
proached with  oonsideraUe  industry,  deter- 
mination, and  a  large  stock  of  energy.  The 
butterfiies  of  society,  and,  indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bees,  have  not  yet  re- 
turned. Those  who  have  returned  have 
done  so  under  stem  compulsion  to  begin 
the  winter's  work;  and  there  is  a  geneni, 
all-pervading  sentiment  as  of  the  end  of 
holidays  and  the  beginning  of  term  time. 

The  day  that  had  been  so  radiantly  hJvely 
in  Norfolk  had  evidently  been  oppressively 
hot  and  airless  in  town,  and  tii»  general 
air  of  exhaustion  and  squalor,  whidi  such 
circumstances  are  apt  to  produce  in  London, 
did  not  help  to  render  its  appearance  more 
attractive. 

Number  twenty-two.  Queen  Anne  Street, 
Chelsea,  itself  seraiad  to  be  touched  by  the 
l^eneral  depression.  The  summer  flowers 
m  the  window-boxes  had  been  tfJcen  away, 
and  their  successors  were  apparently  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  the  mistress  of  ^e 
house,  and  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  and  Julian 
entered  the  hall,  there  was  that  indefinable 
atmosphere  alxMit  the  house  which  two 
months'  abandonment  to  even  the  best  of 
servants  is  apt  to  produce — an  atmosphere 
which  is  the  reverse  of  cheerful  Tbitace 
were  letters  lying  on  the  hall-table,  one  of 
which  Mrs.  Bomayne  handed  to  JuUui 
with tiie  comment:  '' From  Mr.  AllMrdyce, 
isn't  it^  Julian  t  WiU  he  be  ready  for  you 
to-morrow  1 " 

Julian's  legal  studies  were.  In  fiact,  to 
begin  in  earnest  on  the  following  day ;  and 
whep,  the  next  morning,  he  said  good-bye 
to  his  mother  and  set  out  for  the  Temple, 
she  followed  him  to  the  door  with  a  laugh- 
ing "  Good  speed."  That,  at  leasts  was  her 
ostensible  motive,  but  there  was  something 
in  her  face  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
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M  he  tamed  away  on  the  doorstep  which 
laggeated  tii&t  the  Ust  words  ihe  said  to 
him  ware  those  that  she  had  really 
followed  him  to  say. 

"  What  time  shall  you  be  back,  Julian ! " 

Aad  as  he  answered  carelessly  : 

"I  can't  tell  I  not  till  dinner-time,  I 
expect^"  there  came  into  her  eyes  a  cotioos 
shadow  of  yearning  anxiety. 

"  Take  care  of  yonraelf,  sir  1 ''  she  said 
lightly,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

That  shadow  lived  in  her  eyes  all  day  as 
she  went  about  giving  orders  and  "  putting 
things  to  rights,"  as  she  said ;  striving,  in 
fact^  with  a  concealed  earnestness  which 
seemed  somewhat  disproportionate  to  its 
object,  to  give  the  houie  that  peculiar  air 
of  brightness  which  had  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  it,  and  which  somehow  did  not 
seem  so  easily  to  be  obtained  as  formerly. 

Her  face  was  gaiety  itself,  however, 
when  she  stood  in  the  drawing-room  as  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  very  daintOy  dressed  in  a 
tea-gown  which  Julian  had  admired,  waiting 
for  her  son.  A  moment  elapsed  ana 
Julian  dashed  downstairs,  breathless  and 
apologetic,  but  rather  sparing  of  his  words. 
His  mst  day's  work  hardly  seemed  to  have 
dissipated  the  doud  which  had  hung  about 
him  that  morning  at  breakfast,  and  as  his 
mother  slipped  her  hand  playfully  into  his 
arm  with  a  laughing  word  or  two  of  forgive- 
ness, he  turned  and  led  her  out  of  the 
hM>m  without  the  response  which  would 
have  been  natural  to  him. 

**  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  day ! "  said 
Mrs.  Bomayne  lightly,  as  they  sat  down  to 
dinner. 

*' Pretty  well,''  returned  Julian,  in- 
differently. He  said  no  more,  and  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  with  one  of  her  quick,  half- 
furtive  glances  at  him^  began  to  talk  of 
her  own  day.  She  had  paid  some  calls  in 
the  aftemooni  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
news  for  him  as  to  who  had  and  who  liad 
not  retamed  to  town,  and  a  great  deal  of 
gossip  which  was  both  amasing  in  itself,  and 
rendered  more  amusing  by  the  piquant  ani- 
mation with  which  she  reUHed  it.  It  failed 
to  rouse  much  interest  in  Julian,  apparently, 
however^  and  idter  a  time  his  mother 
returned  to  her  original  topic — sgiin  idth 
a  quick,  anxious  glance  at  his  face. 

*'Did  you  find  Mr.  Allardyoe  easy  to 
work  wiwt"  she  enquired,  interestedly 
this  time. 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  unrespon- 
sive response. 

"  How  long  did  he  keep  you  t  " 

"  I  got  away  at  four  o'clock." 


Something  seemed  to  leap  in  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  eyes — to  be  instantly  sup- 
pressed— ^as  she  said,  with  an  indifference 
which  any  ear  keener  than  Julian's  might 
have  detected  to  be  forced : 

"Four  o'clock!  And  what  have  you 
been  doing  since  then,  may  I  ask  t  Yoa 
did  not  come  in  till  a  quarter-past  seven." 

Perhaps  Julian  felt  the  inquisition  in 
the  question,  though  he  was  consoioua  of 
nothing  unusual  in  his  mother's  voice;  for 
he  answered,  rather  briefly : 

'<  I  went  to  the  Garrick  with  a  fellow." 

''  What  fellow ! "  demanded  his  mother 
in  the  same  tone. 

Julian  moved  impatiently. 

''There's  another  fellow  reading  with 
Allardyce,"  he  answered.  'Griffiths — he 
took  me  in." 

As  though  the  suppressed  impatience 
of  his  tone  liad  not  escaped  har,  Mrs. 
Bomayne  found  herselC  reminded  at  this 
point  of  something  she  had  heard  that 
afternoon  during  one  of  her  visitr.  And 
she  proceeded  to  place  her  little  piece  of 
news  before  Julian  with  every  advantage 
that  narration  could  give  it,  though  her 
face  looked  rather  thin  and  sharp  as  she 
talked.  Dinner  was  over  by  this  time,  and 
as  she  finished  with  a  laugh,  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  put  her  hand  on  Julian's  arm. 
His  face  was  somewhat  bored  and  dis- 
satisfied, as  though  his  mother's  effort  for 
his  entertainment  entirely  failed  to  oom- 
pensate  htm  for  the  merry  house-parties 
of  the  last  month. 

"I  think  I  shall  have  to  come  and  keep 
you  company  while  you  smoke  your  cigar," 
she  said  lightly ;  adding,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  a  sudden  thought  on  the  subject 
which  was  not  wholly  successful:  '^Bj- 
the-bye,  the  Garrick  club  must  be  a  mdi 
attractive  spot  if  you  stayed  there  from 
four  o'clock  till  seven  t " 

Julian  took  a  quick  step  forward.  The 
movement  might  have  been  due  to  his 
desire  to  open  the  door  for  her,  or  it  mi^ht 
have  been  an  expression  of  the  irritation 
of  which  his  face  was  full. 

"I  didn't  get  there  at  four,"  he  said. 
"I  really  don't  know  what  time  it  was, 
bus  it  must  have  been  nearly  five.  And  I 
walked  home ;  sa  I  left  somewhere  about 
half.past  six." 

Tiie  irritation  was  in  his  voice  as  well  as 
in  his  face;  and  his  mother  patted  him  gaOy 
on  the  shoulder,  with  her  most  artifioally 
self-deriding  little  laugh. 

"He's  quite  annoy^  at  being  asked  so 
many  questions  1 "  she  exclaimed.    "  It's  a 
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dreadful  nuisance  to  have  such  a  silly  old 
mother,  isn't  it  t  Bat  yon  haven't  told  me 
what  Mr.  Griffiths  is  like  yet  t " 

Julian  had  tried  to  laugh  in  answer  to 
her  first  words;  but  the  sound  prodneed 
had  been  almost  as  greatly  wanting  in 
reality  as  had  been  the  ease  of  his  mother^s 
tone,  and  he  answerecl  now  with  undis- 
guised impatience. 

"  Like  t  Oh,  he's  like — any  other  fellow, 
mother.  Nothing  particular,  one  way  or 
the  other."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added  hastily :  ''  I  was  rather  tUnk- 
ing  of  running  down  to  the  club  this 
evening,  dear,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  being 
alone.  I  want  to  hear  whether  Loring  has 
come  back.  There's  just  a  chance  he 
might  be  there,  you  know."' 

He  had  said  that  morning  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  Loring's  retumfaig  for 
another  two  or  three  days;  but  Mrs. 
Romayne  forbore  to  remind  him  of  that 
fact.  Nor  did  she  allnde  to  the  conviction 
which  had  turned  her  suddenly  rather 
palCy  that  his  thoughts  of  going  down  to 
the  club  had  arisen  within  the  last  few 
minutes. 

**  Very  well,  dear,"  she  said,  smiling  up 
at  him.  "  Gh>|  by  all  means.  Oh,  no  !  I 
shall  be  quite  happy  with  a  book.'' 

He  did  not  look  back  at  her  as  he  left 
the  room  after  another  word  or  two,  or  the 
expression  on  her  face  might  have  arrested 
even  his  youthfully  self-centred  and  pre- 
occupied attention. 

Loring  was  not  at  the  dub,  nor  was 
there  any  information  to  be  obtained 
there  as  to  his  movements.  Julian 
played  a  game  of  billiards  and  lost  it 
through  sheer  carelessness,  and  then  de- 
termined to  go  home  again.  He  would 
walk  part  of  the  way  he  said  to  himself, 
though  he  had  had  one  walk  that  day.  He 
wanted  to  "think  thinffs  over." ' 

The  phrase  was  seiious,  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  process  to  which  it  was 
attached,  grandiloquent  Julian's  mental 
apparatus  was  at  present  as  undeveloped 
as  that  of  a  fashionable  young  man  of  four- 
and-twenty  may  usually  be  taken  to  be. 
The  process  of  "  thinking  things  over,"  as 
conducted  within  his  good-looking  head, 
involved  no  stem  process  of  reasoning,  no 
exhausting  system  of  logical  deduction 
from  cause  to  effect,  no  carefully-balanced 
opinions  of  the  past  or  decisions  for  the 
future.  When  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
« thhik  tUi^  over,"  in  short,  he  simply 
meant  that  he  should  ring  a  strictiy  limited 


expressed  it  vaguely  to  himself.  It  was 
"  awfully  hard  lines." 

It  had  taken  him  some  time  to  come  to 
this  conclusion.  He  had  flirted  with  Miss 
Hilda  Newton  very  happily  for  the  last  ten 
days,  idth  a  great  deal  of  wholly  unneces- 
sary assistance  from  that  young  lady  her- 
self, without  the  very  faintest  definite 
intentidns  towards  her.  He  had  enjoyed 
it^  and  she  had  enjoyed  it ;  and  the  Idea 
which  had  occurred  to  him  once  or  twice, 
that  his  mother  did  not  enjoy  it,  had  not 
particularly  affected  him.  Gircumstances 
alone  would  have  been  responsible  for  the 
proposal  which  had  so  nearly  been  an 
accomplished  fact  on  the  day  before.  And 
had  the  speech  to  Mfss  Newton,  interrupted 
by  Mrs.  Bomayne,  reached  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  and  received  its  Inevitable 
response,  it  was  extremely  likely  that  he 
might  by  this  time  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  vague  consciousness  of  having  made  a 
mIstiSce.  But  it  had  been  interrupted; 
and  a  deeply-injured  sense  of  having  been 
thwarted  was  consequently  not  unnatural 
In  its  author.  That  sense  of  injury  which 
might  have  passed  away  in  mere  sentiment, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  might,  if  It 
had  been  left  untouched  by  words,  have 
developed  Into  a  secret  breach  between 
mother  and  son^  had  been  focussed  and 
rendered  definite  and  tangible,  as  it  were, 
by  his  mother's  laughing  speeches  in  the 
trab.  It  was  as  he  had  sat  gazing 
blankly  out  of  window  during  the  last 
half -hour  of  their  journey,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  before  mentioned 
that  it  was  "  awfully  hard  lines." 

"  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  such  a  fool  1 "  he 
said  to  himself  as  morosely  as  the  unde- 
veloped nature  of  his  temperament  per- 
mitted, as  he  Issued  moodily  from  his  club 
and  started  In  the  direction  of  Piccadilly. 
"  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  such  a  confounded 
fooir*  He  could  not  reduce  this  seneral 
principle  to  detail,  but  what  he  really  felt 
was  something  of  the  sensation  of  the 
child  who  realises  suddenly  and  for  the 
first  time  the  "  pretence  "  of  the  fairyland 
of  shadows  in  which  he  has  been  perform- 
ing prodigies  of  valour. 

All  the  Intercourse  with  the  pretty  girls 
of  his  **sets"  which  Julian  had  hitherto 
accepted  simply  and  unquestionbgly,  had 
suddenly  become  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
to  him.  All  illusions  had  gone  from  It, 
and  the  reality  was  painfully  unsatisfying, 
and  wounding  to  his  self-love.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
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realisation.  Julian  had  known,  of  eonrae, 
from  the  very  first  that  he  was  dependent 
on  his  mother,  bat  he  had  never  felt  it 
until  the  previoos  day.  He  had  known 
that  marriage  without  her  consent  was 
practically  impossible  for  him;  bat  the 
fact  had  never  before  been  broaght  home 
to  him.  The  veto  which  had  descended 
so  impalpably  and  decisively  npon  what 
he  was  now  prepared  to  characterise  as 
his  hopes  with  regard  to  Mies  Kewton, 
shrivelling  them  to  nothingness,  had  also 
shrivelled  away  all  the  embellishing  haze 
by  which  the  conditions  of  his  life  had 
been  snrroonded.  In  their  new  dis- 
tinctness they  revealed  themselves  to  him 
as  sufficiently  bare  and  unattractive.  The 
background  to  all  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  the  background  which  had  grown 
up  almost  without  consciousness  on  his 
own  part,  with  his  first  humiliated 
realisation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
which  remained  a  vague,  brooding  shadow 
in  his  mind,  was  resentment  i^ainst  his 
mother;  a  resentment  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  careless  and  effusive 
affection  of  his  attitude  to  her  hitherto, 
threw  a  curious  light  on  his  relations  with 
her.  But  against  this  background,  and 
affectbg  him  far  more  keenly,  was  a  sore 
sense  that  life  had  suddenly  lost  its  savour 
for  him.  The  charm  of  flirtation  liad 
vanished  utterly  before  his  mother's  words 
as  to  its  harmlessness.  The  privilege 
which  she  assigned  to  him  seemed  to 
reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a  shadow 
among  substances,  to  put  him  at  a  hopeless 
dlMidvantage  with  all  the  women  of  his 
world,  and  render  his  intercourse  with 
them  a  farce  of  which  both  they  and  he 
must  be  perfectly  conscious. 

'*  It's  all  such  utter  humbug  1 "  he  said 
to  himself,  that  being  the  nearest  definition 
he  could  attain  of  the  vague  thoughts  that 
were  passing  through  his  mind«  Then 
he  ceased  to  express  himself,  even  mentally, 
and  widked  along,  meditating  moodily 
and  discontentedly.  He  was  walking 
along  Piccadilly  when  he  found  his  thoughts 
gradually  returning  to  his  actual  surround- 
ings as  though  something  were  drawing 
them,  unconsciously  to  himself,  as  ex- 
traneous objects  which  one  is  not  even 
aware  of  noticing  will  sometimes  do. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock :  not  a  very 
pleasant  time  in  Piccadilly;  and  the 
pavement  was  by  no  means  crowded.  The 
first  detail  to  which  he  awoke  was  the 
hilarious  demeanour  of  a  youns  man  just 
In  front  of  Um,  who  was  walking,  very 


unsteadQv,  in  the  same  direction  as  him- 
self. He  was  a  young  man  of  the 
commonest  cockney  type,  obviously  in  the 
maudlin  stage  of  intoxication. 

As  Julian's  senses  became  more  fully 
alive  he  noticed,  a  pace  or  two  in  front  of 
the  young  man,  tlie  shabbily-dressed  figure 
of  a  girl  She  was  walking  hurriedly  and 
nervously,  and  as  the  young  man  quickened 
hb  uneven  steps  in  response  to  a  sudden 
quickening  of  hers,  JuUan  saw  that  the 
intoxicated  speeches  which  had  first  grown 
into  his  own  meditation  were  addressed 
to  the  girl,  and  that  she  was  trying  in 
vain  to  escape  firom  them.  It  was  not  a 
particularly  uncommon  sight  for  a  London 
street,  and  a  half-indignant,  half-careless 
glance  would  naturally  have  been  aU  the 
attention  Julian  would  have  vouchsafed 
it.  But  as  the  pur  preceded  him  up 
Piccadilly ;  the  ^1  shrinking  and  afraid — 
afraid  to  attract  attention  by  too  rapid 
movements — irfraid,  as  her  nervous  un- 
decided glances  around  her  showed,  of  the 
help  a  protest  might  attract  to  her  as  much 
as  of  her  pursuer ;  the  man,  sodden  Mid 
brutal,  absolutely  destitute  for  the  moment 
of  reasoning  faculty;  Julian  found  hia 
attention  fascinated  by  them. 

A  spark  of  natural  youthful  chivalry, 
entirely  undeveloped  by  his  life,  stirred 
in  him.  He  qidckencKi  his  steps,  in- 
voluntarily apparentiy,  and  with  no  definite 
intention,  for  he  was  just  paaaing  tliem 
with  a  quick,  undecided  glance  at  tlie  girl 
when  he  saw  her  stop  suddenly  and  sluAik 
back  against  a  neighbouring  shop-frontb 
Whether  a  faint  sluiek  really  came  from 
her  or  not  he  never  knew,  but  her  eyes 
met  his  and  appealed  to  him  almost  as  if 
without  the  owner's  consciousness.  The 
man  had  laid  a  hot,  drunken  hand  upon 
the  worn,  ungloved  fingers. 

Julian  stopped. 

"Let  go  I"  he  said  peremptorily.  His 
tone  was  so  sharp,  and  the  interference 
was  so  sudden  and  unlooked-for,  that  the 
man,  stupid  with  drink,  did  as  he  was 
hidden  as  if  involuntarily.  "Be  offl" 
continued  Julian  in  the  same  tone. 

The  man  stared  at  him  for  a  minute, 
and  broke  into  a  maudlin  laugb,  a  dis- 
cordant snatch  of  a  comic  song,  and 
staggered  on  his  way,  as  though  the 
sudden  breaking  of  Ills  chain  of'  ideas  had 
obliterated  the  girl  from  his  memory. 

She  was  standing,  as  Julian  turned  to 
her,  leaning  back  against  the  shop-fronti 
shining  from  head  to  foot^  but  evidentiy 
making  a  violent  effort  to  control  heraell 
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"Thmk  you,  sir,"  the  murmared 
tremnloady,  and  was  moving  to  go  on  her 
way  with  bllering,  trembling  footsteps, 
when  Julian  stopped  her. 

"^This  b  not  a  nice  place  to  be  alone 
In/  he  said  almost  inyolontarily.  "  Have 
yon  far  to  got" 

He  had  looked  at  her  for  tiiat  moment 
during  which  she  Iiad  stood  motionless, 
with  her  face  outHiled  against  the  dark 
shatter,  with  a  strangely  mingled  feeling 
that  her  face  was  wonderfully  unlike  any 
with  which  he  was  acquainted;  and  yet 
that  he  had  actually  seen  it — seen  it  before, 
and  experienced  the  same  half-startled^  half- 
wondering;  sensation.  It  was  white  now 
to  the  yery  lips,  and  the  great,  brown 
eyes,  dark  and  liquid,  looked  out  from 
under  their  soft  lashes  and  beautifti],  levd 
eyebrows,  wide  wiUi  terror  and  distress. 
Her  features  were  beautifully  formed, 
thoush  they  were  so  thin  and  worn  that  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  Julian  to 
dass  her  among  the  ranks  of  pretty  girls. 
But  the  real  charm  of  her  face  lay  about 
her  mouth.  It  was  very  strong — ^though 
the  strength  was  latent  and  entirely  un- 
conscious; very  simple,  and  very  sweet; 
and  even  the  pallor  of  her  lips  and  the 
slight  trembling  about  them  could  not 
detract  from  t^  beauty  of  the  line  they 
made.  Her  hair,  as  Julian  noticed,  was  of 
a  soft  black  and  very  luxuriant  She  was 
rather  tall,  and  her  shabby  jacket  con- 
cealed and  spoilt  the  outline  of  her  figure ; 
but  the  set  of  her  well-shaped  head  was 
full  of  instinctive  grace. 

She  paused  a  moment  before  she 
answered  him,  looking  into  his  face  with 
a  simple  directness  wUch  had  a  dignity  of 
its  own. 

''  Tes,  sir,**  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  which 
shook  a  little  in  spite  of  her  evident  efforts 
to  steady  it ;  !'  to  the  Brompton  Boad." 

"But  you're  not  going  to  walk,  are 
youf  said  Julian. 

Apparently  her  glance  at  his  fkce  had 
satbfied  her.  She  answered  him  this  time 
without  hesitation. 

<<  Tes,  sir,"  she  said. 

Her  voice  was  very  musical  and  refined. 
It  harmonised  better  with  her  face  than 
with  her  worn,  work-girrs  dress,  and  the 
dignified  deference  of  her  manner. 

*'  Then  you  must  let  me  see  you  safely 
part  of  tlie  way,  at  any  rate,"  said  Julian 
impulsively. 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  at  him  agam, 
and  this  time  the  large  eyes  grew  moist 
with  tears. 


*<It's  very  silly  of  me,"  she  said 
tremulously.  <*I— I  think  it  was  his 
touching  me  that  upset  me  so." 

She  had  been  rubbing  one  hand,  all  this 
time,  mechanically  and  involuntarily,  as  it 
seemed,  over  the  hand  on  which  that 
drunken  touch  had  fallen. 

'*I  did  try  to  get  a  'bus,  but  they  were 
all  fcU.  I  couMn't  let  you  take  such 
trouble." 

It  needed  only  the  unconscious  gratitude 
of  those  words  to  convince  Julian  that  it 
would  be  no  trouble  whatever.  And  he 
assorted  the  same  witti  an  assumption  of 
authority  and  masterfulness  quite  new  to 
him. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  lialf  later  when 
his  mother,  sitting  up,  wakefiil,  in  her 
own  room,  caught  the  slight  sound  made 
by  his  latch-key  In  the  door,  and  noticed 
a  moment's  pause  before  the  door  was 
opened.  In  that  pause  there  had  come  to 
Julian  one  of  those  sudden  flashes  of  Ught 
which  sometimes  illuminate  a  vaimy- 
pondered  question. 

*'  Of  course ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
shut  the  door  with  a  bang.  "  Of  course ! 
I  knew  I'd  seen  her  before!  In  the 
thunderstorm,  the  night  I  dined  with 
GarstinI" 


THE  OLD  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 


The  old  Parliament  House  in  Dublin 
stands  where  it  did,  on  OoUege  Green, 
its  graceful  classic  columns  relieving  the 
dark  and  heavy  fsfsde  of  the  adjacent 
buildings  of  Trinity  College.  Though  the 
Parliament  itself  ceased  to  exist  with  the 
beginning .  of  the  present  century,  should 
any  of  its  old  Members  obtain  leave  to 
visit  once  more  these  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  he  would  find  himself  fairly  well  at 
home  in  the  precincts  of  the  house,  while 
he  would  not  be  startied  out  of  his  ghostiy 
propriety  by  any  mawellous  changes  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 
Like  the  enchanted  palace  in  the  fairy 
tale,  the  city  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
hundred  years' trance,  troubled,  perhaps, 
now  and  then  by  uneasy  dreams.  Its  once 
fashionable  streets,  its  still  dignified  squares, 
are  of  the  grim  and  rigid,  but  solid  and 
comfortable,  pattern  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  its  public  buildfaigs  of  the  sober, 
limited  dassicality  then  in  vogue.  Hie 
prints  of  a  hundired  years  ago  depict  the 
city  of  to-day  in  its  principal  features. 

The  scene  is  there,  all  ready  to  be  re- 
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peopled  with  acton  that  once  graced  the 
itage.  Let  ns  enter  the  old  Parliament 
House.  It  b  now  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
many  a  provincial  English  town  hall  would 
make  it  look  Insignificant  if  placed  beside 
it.  Bat  there  is  something  quietly  dignified 
about  it|  with  its  classic  portico  and  Corin- 
thian colonnades.  The  really  charming 
chamber  that  once  served  as  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  reioains  pretty  much 
as  it  was,  but  filled  with  counters  and 
desks,  and  echobg  to  the  rattle  of  coin 
and  the  clank  of  sodes  and  scoops,  instead 
of  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  a  Orattan 
or  a  Corran.  It  is  a  handsome  rotunda, 
lighted  from  above  and  enclosed  by  a 
circular  arcade  which  communicated  with 
committee-rooms,  coffee-rooms,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  House.  Above  the 
arcade  rises  a  graceful  gallery,  enclosed 
with  Ionic  columns,  forming  a  series  of 
balconies,  which  formed  the  ladies'  and 
strangers'  gallery  of  the  old  House  of 
Commons. 

Fill  the  gallery  with  the  beau^,  rank, 
and  fashion  of  the  old  Irish  kingdom; 
remove  the  desks,  the  money-changers, 
the  ledgers,  and  replace  them  with  rows 
upon  rows  of  benches,  rising  amphitheatre- 
wise,  and  crowded  with  eager  Members  of 
the  House,  all  in  fall  tenue,  with  powdered 
heads.  The  Speaker  sits  in  his  canopied 
chair  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  first 
gentleman  of  Ireland;  in  front  are  the 
deiks  at  their  table  with  the  glided  rdls, 
where  lies  the  massive  gilded  mace. 

Now  a  thrill  runs  through  the  akwem- 
blage;  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  floor 
of  the  House;  the  ladies  lean  eagerly 
forward,  endrcUng  the  whole  House  with 
the  charm  of  their  presence ;  fresh  arrivsls 
squeeze  themselves  into  the  gaJlerics 
behind;  the  Speaker^s  sonorous  voice  is 
heard,  and  in  response  there  steps  forward 
a  slight,  bowed  figure,  with  a  rather 
wizened  face,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  volunteer  of  '82.  It  is  Henry  Grattan, 
and  the  House  rises  at  him  and  drowns 
his  opening  words  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
greeting. 

Such  a  moment  was  that  of  the  famous 
declaration  by  Henry  Grattan  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  legislature  in  1782. 
when  the  Parliament  reached  its  cul- 
minating point  in  power  and  inflience. 
Among  its  Members,  distinguished  for  wit 
and  brilliance  in  debate,  was  John  Philpot 
Cnrran,  the  delight  of  the  Irish  Bar ;  yet 
singularly  mean  and  sottish-looking,  and  a 
sloven  among  associates  distinguuhed  by 


their  elegant  manners  and  foppish  ex- 
teriors. Bit  when  he  opened  Us  lips  all 
this  was  forgotten,  and  few  ventured  to 
measure  wits  with  him  in  debate,  so  keen 
was  his  sarpasm,  and  so  ready  the  retort 
that  covered  his  adversary  with  confusion. 
Tet  the  great  wit,  towering  in  his  prUe  of 
place,  was  once  brought  down  by  a  humUe 
mousing-hawk  in  the  shape  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche.  lu  every  account  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  Sir  Boyle  Soche  comes  in  with 
the  persistency  of  King  Charles's  head  in 
Mr.  Dick's  memorial  His  '*  bird "  is  as 
well  known  as  the  phoenix,  and  bids  fair 
to  share  its  immortality. 

"  Sure,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Sir  Boyle  on 
the  occasion  that  has  made  him  famous, 
"how  could  a  man  be  in  two  places  at 
once — ^unless  he  were  a  bhrd  t " 

But  Sir  Boyle  is  not  a  mere  creation  of 
legend.  He  was  a  real  living  man,  a  fine, 
bluff,  soldier-like  old  gentleman,  holding 
some  post  at  the  Vicerogal  Courts  sitting 
for  a  Government  borough,  and  always 
voting  faithfully  for  the  *' Castle."  The 
debate  one  night  was  on  sinecures,  which 
Curran  Iiad  indignantly  denounced;  and 
twitted  by  one  of  the  opposite  side  on 
some  personal  inconsistency  in  the  matter, 
he  replied  hotly : 

"Sir,  I  am  the  guardian  of  my  own 
honour." 

To  which  Sir  Boyle  neatly  rejoined : 

"  Then  the  gentleman  himself  has  got  a 
very  pretty  sinecure." 

But  while  men  like  Sir  Boyle  Boche 
gave  a  touch  of  humour  to  Uie  scene,  there 
was  no  lack  of  brilliant  speakers  and 
debaters  on  either  side.  Henry  Flood 
appears  upon  the  scene,  backed  by  strong 
popular  feeling  as  a  powerful  advocate  for 
Parliamentary  reform.  The  old  Irish 
House  had  three  hundred  Members,  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  returned  by 
small  pocket  boroughs,  and  Uie  Govern- 
ment retained  a  wormng  majority  diiefiy  by 
the  influence  of  the  places  and  pensions 
at  its  disposal  Thus  the  progress  of  an 
independent  Member  is  described  in  con- 
temporary rhyme : 

At  first  he  joined  the  patriot  throng. 
Bat  soon  perceiving  he  was  wrong. 
He  rallied  to  the  courtier  tribe, 
Bought  by  a  title  and  a  bribe. 

Bat  Flood's  proposal  to  change  all  this 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
Parliament  remained  "  unreformed"  to  the 
last  hour  of  its  existence,  and,  as  to  the  last, 
Koman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the 
House,  it  could  hardly  claim  a  thoroughly 
representative  character. 
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Yet  the  Irish  Honie  did  to  »  greater 
degree  than  might  have  been  expeoted 
represent  the  conntry,  its  feelings,  its 
emotions,  and  aspirations,  and  it  repre- 
sented still  more  strongly  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the 
period.  Never  was  such  a  time  of  feastbg 
and  jollification  as  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  The  county  elections 
were  a  continaed  scene  of  fighting,  fan, 
and  reyelry.  It  is  one  continaoas  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  and  the  country  elector,  with  a 
good  coat  on  his  back,  and  money  clinking 
in  his  pocket, 

Stepi  into  a  tent,  jast  to  8i>end  half-»-orown, 
tops  out,  meets  a  friend,  and  for  joy  knocks  him 
down 
With  his  sprig  of  shillelah  and  shamrook  so  green  I 

With  the  same  gaiety  of  heatt^  the  eentle- 
men  fought  theb  battles  with  more  deadly 
weapons. 

At  that  time  dnelling  was  a  recognised 
part  of  the  social  code.  The  ^  thirty-six 
commandments  "  arranged  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Galway  formed  a  complete  set  of 
rules  on  all  the  panctilios  of  the  dnella 
According  to  the  printed  roles  of  Galway, 
seconds  if  desirous  may  exchange  shots  at 
right  angles  to  their  principals,  and  lest 
the  gentlemen  should  have  forgotten  their 
mathematics,  there  is  a  diagram  to  explidn 
how  this  right-angled  fire  is  arranged. 

The  pistol  was  the  national  weapon,  the 
long,  heavy  duelling  pistol,  which  was 
hamled  to  the  principal  by  his  second; 
''the  flints  hammered,  and  the  feaUier- 
spring  set."  Some  Irish  gentlemen  who 
had  served  in  France  tried  to  substitute 
the  small  sword  for  the  pistol,  and  a 
duelling  dub  was  formed  in  Dublin — *'  a 
most  agreeable  and  useful  association" — 
the  members  of  which  styled  themselves 
the  "  Knights  of  Tars,"  and  who  strove  by 
practice  in  the  fencing-school,  and  on  the 
field  of  honour,  to  bring  the  rapier  into 
fashion  again.  But  thehr  practices  were 
denounced  as  ''  frivolous  "  by  the  regular 
blazers,  and  national  habits  were  too  stoong 
for  the  innovators.  ''Well  hit,  but  no 
lives  lost,''  was  the  bulletin  most  hoped 
for  on  the  condusion  of  a  *duel,  for  the 
kindly  Irish  nature  recoiled  from  occasion- 
ing the  death  of  a  neighbour,  and  perhaps 
a  Mend,  but  wounds  were  glorious,  and 
none  could  doubt  the  honour  of  one  who 
had  been  winged  on  such  an  occasion. 

But  when  the  elections  had  been  fought 
out,  and  the  consequent  duels,  it  was  with 
joyouM  antidpations  that  the  newly-elected 
Ifember  tooK  his  departure  for  the  opening 


of  Parliament  in  Dublin.  A  chariot  with 
dx  horses  was  the  usual  equipage  of  the 
country  gentleman  when  fie  made  his 
usual  visit  to  the  metropolis.  Strange  to 
say,  according  to  our  insular  notions  of 
Irish  management,  the  roads  were  better, 
and  better  kept,  than  English  roads  of  the 
period,  and  they  were  probably  much 
safer,  for  we  hear  little  of  the  exploits  of 
the  highwayman,  who  then  flouruhed  so 
exceedingly  upon  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  England. 

Once  arrived  in  Dublia  there  was  plenty 
of  brightness  and  movement  in  the  scene. 
There  were  Dukes  widi  ribbons  and  stars 
driving  up  and  down  in  fine  emblaaoned 
chariots  with  prandng  horses,  there  were 
lovely  women  moving  about  the  streets, 
horsemen  and  horsewomen,  the  military 
exquisite  with  his  Bond  Street  airs,  the 
hard-riding,  hard-drinking  Irish  buck  in 
his  bell-crowned  hat,  tight  breeches  and 
hessians,  and  with  him  the  old  Oount 
who  had  lerved  in  France,  with  a  long 
"  queue,''  a  gold-laced  hat,  and  long  skirts  to 
a  laced  wabtcoat  Pcstchaises  dash  about 
with  new  arrivals,  and  the  young  Member 
is  seized  upon  at  once  by  friendly  Members 
of  his  party.  He  must  be  introduced  to 
the  House,  he  must  stand  his  trial,  a  round 
of  dinners  in  which  his  mother  idt  and 
capadty  for  champagne  and  claret  are 
severely  tested,  amid  the  fire  of  "jeux 
d'esprit,"  and  endless  popping  of  corks. 

The  theatre,  too,  is  open,  the  old  theatre 
in  Grow  Street,  lighted  by  tallow  candles 
stuck  in  tin  sconces  hung  from  above  the 
stage,  and  lowered  every  now  and  then  to 
be  snufifed;  but  l^hted,  too,  by  some  of 
the  brightest  eyes  in  Ghtbtendom,  for 
the  boxes  are  crowded  with  dark  but 
lovely  Irish  women,  all  in  full  gala  dress, 
and  enjoying  equally  the  dignified  move- 
ments of  the  st4;0  heroes  and  heroines  and 
the  occadonal  tumultuous  outbursts  in  the 
pit  and  gallery  where  collegians  and  towns- 
folk were  often  engaged  in  desperate 
combat,  while  the  soldiers  on  guard  on 
dtber  dde  of  the  stage  looked  caLnly  on. 

In  the  streets  were  patrolling  the  watch- 
men with  cloaks  and  rattles,  but  with  little 
of  the  Dogberry  spirit  about  them,  for  as  a 
rule  they  were  of  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
aU  kinds  of  fun,  and  would  run  half  a  mile 
to  be  present  at  a  promising  bit  of  fighting, 
and  never  think  of  spoiling  it. 

And  when  the  '* House"  was  fairly 
formed  and  business  in  full  train  the  same 
convivial  spirit  animated  its  Members. 
On  the  day  of  voting  supplies  it  was  the 
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praetlee  of  the  Speaker  to  inyite  the  whole 
HoTue  to  dfainer,  and  Government  and 
oppoaition  mingled  in  hearty  conviviality — 
whDe  on  the  morrow  they  wonld  fall  to  on 
the  estimates,  with  excellent  knowledge 
and  jndgement,  and  with  an  industry  quite 
marvellous  to  less  seasoned  observers. 
Among  private  Members  distinguished 
alike  for  jovial  and  business  qualities  was 
Mr.  Bag^iali  of  Danleckny,  a  man  of 
immense  estatOi  who  had  travelled  much, 
and  brought  home  a  fine  reputation  for 
wild  expbits.  He  had  fought  a  prince, 
jilted  a  princess,  made  drunk  the  Doge  of 
Venice— or  was  it  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful! — anyhow,  he  had  carried  off  a 
duchesSy  scaled  a  convent  wall,  had  been, 
very  properly,  laid  hold  of  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, escaped  its  clutches,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  he  bad  met  the  beat  swords- 
men of  the  day  with  foil  and  naked  steel 

But  BagenaJ  was  unspoilt  by  foreign 
customs.  At  home  he  was  equally  ready 
with  the  pistol  A  young  connection  of 
his  was  poor  Bagenal  Harvey,  also  a 
Member  of  the  House,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  of  high  courage,  who  eventually  took  a 
leading  part  in  Uie  Ush  rising,  and  was 
hanged  by  the  victorious  soldiers.  Just 
to  toy  the  young  man,  the  elder  Bagenal 
challenged  him  without  disclosing  any 
cause,  a  thing  he  was  entitled  to  do 
according  to  the  Galwav  canon.  Harvey, 
who  was  a  little  nettled  at  the  course 
pursued,  fired  at  once  on  the  word  being 
given,  and  put  a  bullet  through  the  other's 
hat,  "Why,  you  young  dog,  you  had 
like  to  have  kOled  your  godfather,"  cried 
the  other,  throwing  down  his  pistol  ''But 
you'll  da  And  now  go  to  Dunleckny 
and  order  breakfast" 

Gurran,  too,  find  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Chxe,  went  out  together,  and  Grattan, 
although  he  could  not  stop  the  progress  of 
tfie  Bill  of  Union,  had  out  Mr.  Gorry,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  shot 
him  before  breakfast  Mother  member 
of  the  minority  being  hurt  by  scnne 
expressions  of  an  Excise  officer,  and  not 
deignbg  to  go  out  with  a  *'sauger," 
chidlenged  the  Secretary  of  the  Bavenue 
Board,  a  Major  somebody,  who  was  in- 
clined to  be  restive  under  this  weight  of 
official  responsibility,  and  consulted  the 
bead  of  the  Ministry  on  the  subject,  who 
replied :  "  Surely,  as  the  head  of  a.  depart- 
ment you  can't  be  expected  to  take  up  the 
quarrels  of  your  subordinates;  but  as  a 
military  .officer  it  would  seem  strange  to 
reiose^such  an  invitation."    So  the  major 


went  out,  but  escaped  with  life,  while  he 
earned  the  frendship  of  his  late  adversary 
for  his  "  very  handsome  behaviour.'' 

But  on  the  whole,  as  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  the  chronicler  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Irish  Parliamenti  reluctantly  admits,  the 
non-patriotic  party  showed  more  spirit 
than  the  others  in  offering  battle.  This 
he  ascribes  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Irish 
Secretary,  who  gathered  al^ut  twoity 
young  fellows  of  fighting  families  unoiig 
his  warm  supporters  in  the  House  to 
breakfast  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
when  they  so  worked  upon  each  other  as 
to  form  a  band  pledged  to  go  out  with 
any  of  the  Opposition  who  felt  like 
fighting;  and,  alas,  there  were  not  as  many 
young  men  of  spirit  on  the  other  side  to 
give  them  partners  in  the  dance. 

Where  was  the  fightbg  Fitzgeimld, 
the  great  duellist  and  bully,  who  would 
have  been  invaluable  in  such  *  oiiusf 
Alas,  he  had  made  a  mistake  some  years 
before,  and  shooting  a  man  without  proper 
forms,  had  been  hanged  for  murder.  Yet 
a  few  years  earlier  he  had  commanded  a 
troop  of  light  horse,  raised  among  the 
volunteers  of  '82,  and  had  escorted  his 
unde,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House  when  the  Bishop  made  his 
entry  into  Dublin  to  join  the  Irish  Con- 
vention in  almost  royal  state. 

But  now  that  we  are  among  bishops  it 
is  as  well  to  proceed  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  remains  almost  untondied 
by  the  hands  of  time,  and  jast  as  it  must 
have  appeared  to  the  few  Irish  peers  who 
sat  in  it  last,  just  long  enough  to  pass  the 
Act  of  Union.  A  handsome  chamber,  but 
of  no  great  capacity,  forty  feet  long  by 
thirty  wide,  according  to  the  book  of  1793, 
and  neither  more  nor  less,  probably,  at  this 
present  moment  The  ceiling  is  arched, 
and  enriched  with  gQding  and  devices,  and 
an  alcove  at  one  end  afforded  space  for  the 
throne,  and  here  the  Viceroy  would  take 
his  station  when  he  came  to  open  Parlia- 
ment "with  more  splendour  than  Majesty 
itself."  Gorinthian  columns  and  iiorid 
recesses  break  the  monotony  of  the  tunnel- 
shaped  chamber,  and  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  old  tapestey,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  the  Battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Augh- 
risL  All  this  part  of  the  Souse  is  of  the 
date  of  the  original  building,  whidi  was 
commenced  in  1729  on  the  site  of  Gary's 
hospital,  and  finished  ten  years  later.  But 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  building  to 
the  westward  was  made  between  the  yeais 
1787  and  1794,  including  a  luge  haU  for 
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ohafrmen  to  wait  for  Members  with  ttieir 
ehalrs. 

For  it  was  in  sedan  chairs  that  the 
Members  chiefly  came  down  to  the  House, 
alwajrsi  it  will  be  remembered^  in  fall  dress, 
till  the  last  gloomy  days,  wlien  more  care- 
lessness was  shown.  The  first  instance  of 
innovation  on  the  established  castom  was 
on  the  eve  of  an  important  division,  when 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  mshed  into  the  House 
in  an  excited  manner  and  exclaimed  that  a 
Member  had  arrived  in  his  boots,  and 
demanded  admission !  The  Speaker  after 
some  hesitation  decided  to  admit  the 
Member,  who  proved  to  be  Oolonel  Totten- 
ham, who  had  ridden  sixty  miles  to  be 
{uresent  at  the  divisiop,  and  whb  presented 
himself  splashed  np  to  the  eyes  and  in  hage 
jack-boots.  From  that  time  any  looseness  in 
appard  was  referred  to  Tottenham's  boots. 

Bat  the  last  hoars  of  the  old  Irish 
Parliament  were  approaching.  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  English  Ministry  had  set  their 
affections  on  a  legislative  anion,  and  the 
money  had  arrived  that  was  to  parchase 
the  relactant  bride.  Tet  the  Parliament^ 
although  elected  under  strong  Government 
pressure,  showed  itself  reluctant  to  seal 
its  own  doom.  In  a  previous  session 
there  had  been  a  msjority  of  six  agaiost 
the  Union.  The  Irish  House,  milike 
the  sister  House  in  Eogland  at  that 
time,  ^vided  without  any  pretence  at 
secrecy,  and  lists  of  those  voting  were  at 
once  pubUshed,  red  and  black  lists,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  on  this  occarion  the 
blackest  of  black  lists  contained  the  names 
ol  those  voting  for  the  Union,  who  had  a 
very  uneasy  time  of  it  as  they  made  their 
way  home  by  devious  paths,  and  sometimes 
under  stnmge  disguises.  But  a  mighty  and 
enthudastic  crowd  received  the  patriotic 
Members,  and  when  the  Speaker's  carriage 
was  seen  above  the  sea  of  heads,  and  the 
Speaker  took  his  seat,  the  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds. 

The  horses  were  at  once  taken  out  and 
the  crowd  were  preparing  to  drag  the 
Speaker  along,  when  some  one  in  the  crowd 
suggested,  "  Harness  the  Lord  Chancellor  !*' 
This  was  Fitzgibbon  Lord  Glare,  the  most 
determined  promoter  of  tiie  Union.  The 
suggestion  was  hailed  with  a  roar  of 
approval  and  delight,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  mob  started  in  chase  of  the  Ghan- 
eellor,  who  was  hunted  from  place  to  place, 
and  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  position 
which  would  have  been  at  least  humiliating. 

But  in  a  following  session  the  Govern- 
ment had  secured  a  working  majority,  and 


those  opposed  to  the  Union  saw  with  dismay 
that  scarcely  a  chance  remained  of  saving 
the  Irfilh  Parliament.  The  city  was  full  of 
troops,  horse,  foot,  and  urtiUery  were  in 
readiness  to  be  masiied  at  all  the  avenues  of 
the  Parliament  House  to  protect  it  in  the 
discharge  of  its  painful  duty,  and  the 
populace,  discouraged  and  overawed, 
seeuied  to  have  lost  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. Oae  chance  was  left ;  the  voice  of 
Grattan,  possibly,  heard  in  its  former  tones 
of  eloquence,  recalling  the  proudest  days  of 
Ireland's  triun^ph,  might  awaken  a  move- 
ment of  enthusiasm  that  should  carry  with 
it  even  those  pledged  to  the  Union.  But 
Grattan  was  not  even  in  Parliament; 
wearied  and  hopeless  he  had  retired  from 
the  struggle.  The  first  day  of  the  session 
was  at  hand,  the  Bill  of  Union  would  be 
brought  in,  and  only  feeble,  ineffective 
voices^  would  be  raised  against  it.  But 
happOy  there  was  a  vacancy  for  Wexford, 
although  the  Government,  knowing  that  it 
was  in  the  wrong  hands,  delayed  issuing  Uie 
writ  till  the  first  day  of  the  session.  But 
Grattan  was  elected  by  a  coup  de  main. 
He  rose  from  a  sick-bed,  was  carried  into 
the  House  by  two  friends,  and  his  old  spirit 
revived  as  he  found  himself  once  more  on 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  He  delivered 
an  impassioned  oration  against  the  Union. 
Hearts  were  moved,  enthuriasm  was  ex- 
cited, the  Government  began  to  fear  for 
its  majority.  All  the  great  dames  of  the 
land  crowded  to  the  scene  of  combat. 
Lady  Castlereagb,  one  of  the  finest  women 
of  the  Court,  appeared  in  the  Serjeant's 
box  palpitating  for  her  husband's  fate. 

But  Lord  Castlereagb  held  his  majority 
together  by  stronger  ties  than  those  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  division  showed  the 
decisive  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  against  one  hundred  and  fifteen  for 
the  Union.  Then  it  was  felt  that  farther 
reeiatance  was  useless,  and  the  last 
scene  of  all  passed  before  almost  empty 
benches,  and  the  Speaker's  voice  was  heard 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Irish  Houae  of 
Commons  as  he  pronounced  the  Bill  as 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

A  VISIT   TO   A   LONDON    EYE 
HOSPirAL.* 

'*Tou  ought  to  be  interested  in  eye 
hospitals,  if  any  one  is,"  said  my  oculist  to 

•  The  "Royal  Eye  Hospital,"  St  George's 
Circus,  Southwark,  S.E.  It  was  re-opened  in 
December  last  by  H.B.H.  the  Dake  of  Xork. 
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le  one  day,  when  I  had  been  nndez  a 
3Dg  coarse  of  treatment  at  his  hands. 
'  Why  don't  yon  come  some  day  and  have 
look  at  my  new  hospital  down  in  Soath 
^ndon  —  my  •baby,*  they  call  It!  I 
honld  like  to  take  yon  over  it  and  show 
on  all  the  improvements.  No;  stop  a 
it !  Meet  me  there  at  three  next  Tnes- 
lay,  and  see  some  of  the  work  first ;  and 
rhen  that's  over,  then  we'll  go  all  over 
he  hospital.  That's  a  bargain,  eh! 
]lood-bye,  good-bye  1"  And  he  bostled 
ae  off  in  his  nsnal  energetic  styla 

I  was  conscious  of  a  considerable  amount 
d  trepidation  when  Tuesday  afternoon 
same  round,  and  I  started  to  fulfil  my 
mgagemeni  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
iver  been  to  a  hospital  in  company  with  a 
loctor,  and  I  had  no  notion  what  I  mlsht 
\r  might  not  sea  All  sorts  of  alarming 
riaions  floated  before  my  eyes.  I  beheld 
nyself  gazing  with  horror  at  a  fearful 
operation,  and  going  down  on  the  floor 
fith  a  heavy  flop  just  at  the  most  critical 
aomentt  the  doctor — who  is  a  tremendous 
mthusiast  in  his  profession — looking  round 
bt  me  in  disgust,  and  callbg  out :  '*  Here, 
lurse,  dash  some  water  in  her  face  1  Feel 
n  her  pocket  for  smelling-salts — women 
dways  keep  'em !  Bring  her  round  some- 
dow !  It's  ten  thousand  pittes  she  should 
cniss  this ! "  After  which,  I  diould  struggle 
bo  my  feet,  white  and  shaken,  to  see  some 
gruesome  sight  which  should  stretch  me 
3n  the  floor  again,  eliciting  from  him  a 
contemptuous  grunt :  "  Oh,  she's  no  good  1 
Let  her  lie  there,  nurse;  that's  the  best 
place  for  such  poor  weaklings  1 " 

However,  in  spite  of  my  nervous 
tremors,  I  did  not  turn  back ;  and  as  a 
quarter  to  three  struck,  I  found  myself  in 
front  of  a  large  unfinished  building,  stand- 
ing at  the  junction  of  six  roads,  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor  and  populous  district. 
"The  very  best  place  in  the  world  for  a 
hospital,"  my  enthusiastic  fiiend  had  said. 
"  Look  where  it  stands,  and  see  how  easy 
it  is  of  access,  too  I  Why,  four  thousand 
trams  and  'buses  pass  it  daily  ! " 

I  soon  found  that  no  part  of  the  hospital 
— which  replaces  an  old,  small,  and  ill-con- 
structed building— -was  yet  in  use ;  but  just 
across  the  road  a  board  caught  my  eye,  di- 
recting me  to  the  "Temporary  Out-Patients' 
Department";  and  thither  I  directed  my 
steps,  feeling  pretty  secure  now  that  I 
should  see  no  operating-room,  and  no  very 
alarming  sights. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was 
quite  a  small  one,  and  was  already  crowded 


with  patients  waiting  for  advice.  Tliere 
was  a  Uttie  comer  for  the  doctor,  with  a 
table  and  chair,  a  strong  gas-burner,  and 
various  litUe  instruments  and  phials;  a 
littie  dark  room— or  cupboard  rather  — 
was  close  at  hand;  in  a  recess  sat  two 
assistants,  waiting  to  put  on  bandages  or 
try  spectacles;  and  in  another  part,  a 
little  screened  off,  was  the  lady  dispenser, 
to  whom  the  patients  had  to  *pply»  m  tiiey 
passed  out,  for  ointments,  medfcinee,  etc. 
But  it  was  the  patients  themselves  who 
Interested  me  most.  They  were  evi- 
dently very  poor,  almost  all  of  them, 
and  some  were  very  dirty,  too;  bat 
what  struck  me  most  was  the  patient^ 
dejected  look  on  the  faces  of  all  except 
the  very  small  children.  When  I  remarked 
on  this  to  my  neighbour : 

"  Well,  you  see,  miss,"  he  said,  "  they 
get  nervous  about  themselves ;  they  don't 
know  how  bad  they're  going  to  be,  mur 
whafil  be  done  to  'em.  Then  some  of 
'em  that  have  got  others  depending  on  'em 
— it  lays  terrible  heavy  on  tiieir  minds  that 
they  may  go  blind,  and  then  whatU  be- 
come of  the  wife  and  the  kids !  Why,  there 
was  a  poor  chap  come  In  here  about  two 
years  ago— Doctor'U  tell  you  all  about  him 
— and  he  heurd  he'd  very  likely  lose  his 
sight — they  couldn't  say  for  certain  jusi 
then.  Well,  he  went  back  home,  and  ha 
lay  awake  all  night  thinking  about  what 
ever  his  wif e'd  do ;  and  when  he  got  up  in 
the  morning,  his  hair  had  all  turned  white — 
Doctor  hardly  knew  him  for  the  same  man 
next  time  he  came.  But  he  didn't  go  blind 
after  all,  and  Doctor'U  tell  you  tiiat  the 
strangest  of  all  Is  th%t,  after  he  got  better^ 
the  colour  of  his  hair  came  back  toa 
Doctor  says  he  wouldn't  have  believed  ii 
if  he  hadn't  seen  It  with  his  own  eyes." 

I  looked  round  at  the  patients  once 
more,  this  time  with  a  better  understanding 
of  their  depression.  "Poor  things!"  I 
murmured,  '*I  don't  wonder  they  look 
anxious  and  sad." 

''Yes,  but  just  you  wait  till  Doelor 
comes  in,  and  then  you'll  see  a  change," 
said  my  neighbour.  "  He'll  brighten  'em 
up  fast  enough,  you'll  see.  They  can't 
hardly  feel  bad  when  he's  in  the  room. 
He'll  talk,  and  joke,  and  seem  to  understand 
us  all,  just  like  one  of  ourselves.  r?e 
heard  some  chaps  say,  when  they  come 
away  from  a  doctor,  <  Oh,  he's  a  toff— he 
don't  understand  nothin'  about  blokes  like 
us  1 '  Bat  they  couldn't  never  say  it  about 
this  here  one.  Hell  talk  anything  to  'em, 
I  Scotch,   Cornish,  Welsh,  it  don'6  matter 
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what;  ay,  and  IVe  heard  him  go  on  like 
a  coster,  too ;  it'd  have  made  your  hair 
stand  on  end  to  hear  him  1  It  was  when 
I  was  in  the  old  'orspital — the  one  they're 
palled  down  now  to  make  room  for  the 
new  on — and  there  was  a  coster  come  in 
that  they  couldn't  do  nothing  with — he 
wouldn't  listen  to  reason  nohow.  Well, 
Doctor  come  op,  and  he  began  to  go  on 
jast  like  the  coster — not  as  he  was  riled, 
yon  know,  miss,  but  just  the  sort  of  talk 
the  coster  was  used  to-^and  if  that  coster 
didn't  give  in  to  him  like  a  lamb,  and  let 
him  do  all  he  had  a  mind  to  1  Then  he'd 
go  up  to  another,  that  wouldn't  have  his 
eye  out,  and  say,  '  Oome,  come  1  an  empty 
house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant  any  day, 
ain't  itt'  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and 
the  man'd  look  at  him  and  say,  <  All  right, 
sir;  I  belieye  you're  right,  sir.  Come 
on!'" 

While  he  was  talking  a  cab  rattled 
over  the  stones,  and  in  came  the  doctor. 
I  saw  in  a  minute  that  my  informant  had 
been  right — he  seemed  to  bring  the  sun- 
shine with  him.  A  bright,  keen  glance  round 
the  room,  a  nod  at  me,  and  a  *<  Hallo, 
Smudge  1 "  at  my  neighbour ;  and  then, 
af  cer  a  minute's  talk  with  the  assistants, 
he  sat  down,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
set  to  work. 

While  his  back  was  turned,  my  neighbour 
had  jast  time  to  whisper  with  a  chuckle: 
"  That's  because  I'm  a  painter,  you  see ; 
painters  are  always  'Smudge'  with  him, 
and  a  carpenter's  'Ohips,'  and  a  sweep 
'Snowball,'  and  a  plumber,  *Neyer^no-more- 
three-quarters-fourteen ' — ^you  know  the 
old  joke,  miss  t " 

I  had  a  vague  remembrance  of  a  story 
about  a  plumber  having  been  overturned 
in  a  ferry-boat,  and  liAving  gone  to  the 
bottom  like  a  stone,  by  reason  of  the  lead 
piping  he  had  stolen  and  wound  about  his 
person;  but  again  I  had  no  time  to 
answer,  for  the  doctor  had  motioned  me 
to  a  chair  near  him,  and  was  already  hard 
at  work.  ' 

One  by  one  the  patients  were  called  up 
with  a  "  Now  then,  mum  1 "  <*  Let's  have 
a  look  at  that  kid  o'  yours,  missus  1" 
**  Bf  ing  that  squint  here  1 "  *'  Come  along, 
Bedhead  1 "  "  Here  you  are,  Dnst-oh  1 " 
Little  ripples  of  amusement  began  to 
run  through  the  room,  many  pairs  of  eyes 
turning  to  me  for  sympathy,  and  saying  as 
plainly  as  eyes  could  do  :  '*  Lor'  bless  him  1 
Ain't  he  a  funny  gentleman  1"  It  was 
observable,  too,  that  nobody  took  offence 
at  his  free-and-easy  method  of   address. 


Even  ''  Bedhead,"  who  wore  the  garb  of  a 
hospital-nurse,  and  was  much  above  the 
rest  in  social  station,  only  laughed  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little  depre- 
catingly ;  while  "  Dost-oh  "  seemed  quite 
pleased  that  his  profession  had  been 
spotted  at  once,  and  '*  thanked  his  honour 
kindly "  when  he  was  told,  *'  That  dust- 
yard's  the  worst  place  for  those  eyes  of 
yours.  Can't  you  get  out  o'  the  dust  into 
the  mud,  eh  1  Get  'em  to  put  you  on  to 
the  road-work — see ! " 

One  poor  woman — it  was  evidently  her 
first  visit— seemed  to  be  a  little  nervous  of 
coming  into  too  close  quarters  with  him, 
and  had  to  be  told :  *'  Sit  down,  mum,  sit 
down  1  There,  now,  don't  push  your  chair 
into  the  next  parish  r  Bat  her  fears  were 
speedily  allayed. 

As  for  the  babies,  thev  came  up  close  to 
him  as  confidingly  as  ir  they  had  known 
him  all  tiheir  Uvea,  and  seldom  failed  to 
respond  at  once  when,  trying  to  get  a  good 
look  at  their  poor  little  weak  eyes,  he 
chirruped  to  them  and  said :  "  Now,  then, 
Minnie  " — or  Oracle,  or  Johnny — ^he  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  name,  and  never  used 
the  same  twice,  unless  it  might  be  "  Pussy" 
or  "  Sweetheart "— "  just  you  look  at  my 
red  nose ! " 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  that  keen  eye, 
and  the  brain  was  evidently  equally  on 
the  alert  to  discover  causes  of  and  remedies 
for  the  various  eye  ailments  brought  under 
his  notice.  One  little  faervant-girl  was 
warned  that  she  was  living  toomear  "  the 
ditch";  another  pale  child  of  fifteen,  a  fire- 
work-maker, was  asked  almost  directly, 
"  You  don't  often  get  a  bellyful,  do  you, 
Pussy  1 "  and  on  her  sorrowfully  replying 
in  the  negative,  she  was  given  an  in-patient's 
letter  for  a  hospital,  with  which  she  trotted 
joyfully  off,  Uie  words  still  ringing  in  her 
ears:  *' There,  Puisy,  you'll  get  a  good 
supper  to-nfght,  you'll  find." 

1  suppose  the  average  time  given  to 
each  was  about  three  minutes,  more  to  a 
new  patient,  less  to  some  of  the  old  ones. 
The  eyes  would  be  examined,  the  lids  being 
rolled  up  when  necessary;  then,  a  few 
rapid  questions  asked  and  answered,  the 
patient  would  be  told  when  to  come  again, 
and  directed  to  pass  on  to  the  assistants, 
or  to  the  dispenser  for  ointment  or  lotion, 
these  instructions  generally  closing  with 
the  rattled  off  form^a,  '*  And,  mind,  don't 
let  the  towel,  rag,  flannel,  sponge,  dotb,  or 
handkerchief  that  you  use  get  near  any- 
body else's  eyes."  Once,  and  once  only, 
two  or  three  groans  proceeded  from  a  poor 
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patient  who  was  having  her  eye  probed  by 
one  of  the  asaiatante;  and  this  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  horrors  which  my 
ignorance  had  led  me  to  conj  are  np; 

At  kst  all  the  benches  were  cleared, 
and  only  two  patients  remained,  one  of 
these  being  a  young  meat-salesman,  who 
had  suddenly  lost  Uie  sight  of  one  eye. 
He  was  taken  into  the  dark  room  for  a 
few  minutes  and  carefully  examined ;  then 
he,  too,  was  dismissed,  not  without  hope 
that  the  sight  might  yet  be  restored. 
Only  one  now  remained — ^my  neighbour 
Smudge  (I  must  call  him  by  that  name 
for  want  of  a  better  one)  and  he  had 
already  been  examined,  and  was  only  wait- 
ing for  a  minute's  chat  with  the  doctor, 
who  was  now  struggling  into  his  overcoat 
with  that  energy  which  duuracterises  his 
every  movement. 

''IVe  been  a-telling  this  young  lady, 
sir,"  said  Smudge,  *'  that  it  don't  matter 
what  these  people  talk — Scotch,  Welsh, 
Oomish,  American,  coster  talk,  anything — 
you're  a  match  for  'em,  ain't  you,  sir  t " 

But  the  doctor  would  not  allow  this. 

''No,  no.  Smudge,"  he  said,  ''you  do 
me  too  much  honour.  I'm  a  tidy  band  at 
most  of  these  lingos ;  but  Welsh — whjr,  it 
cracks  my  jaw  even  to  try  it  I  Did  you 
never  hear  of  our  old  Welshman  t — ^that 
was  when  I  was  at  a  general  hospital, 
many  y^ars  ago  now.  Well,  he  came  up 
to  London  all  by  himself,  not  knowing 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  English,  and  when  they 
asked  hikn  what  he  wanted — *Chwi 
wrythyf  hir  goleuwch  nghludeddle  ddyd- 
diau!'  saysTa£Py. 

" '  Oan't  make  nothin'  o*  you ! '  says  the 
porter,  and  he  hands  him  over  to  the 
house-surgeon,  who  asks : 

" '  WeU,  what  is  it,  my  man  1 '  and  out 
it  comes  again : 

" '  Ghwi  wrythyf  hir  goleuwch  nghluded- 
dle ddyddiau  chwythwch  1' 

«<0  lor*!'  says  the  house-surgeon; 
'take  him  away,  do!'  and  off  they  went 
to  the  matron,  and  then  to  one  of  the 
other  surgeons,  and  then  to  me ;  but  we 
couldn't  understand  a  word ! 

"  WeU,  we  clapped  him  into  bed  in  one 
of  the  wards,  and  when  I  came  to  look  at 
him,  I  said : 

" '  Why,  the  poor  old  chap's  got  cataract 
in  both  eyes  1' 

"  We  operated  upon  one  of  'em,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  get  on  much.  I  couldn't 
make  him  out^  and  at  last  I  gave  him  some 
pretty  strong  medidne  —  I  thought  he 
seemed  to  want  it.    The  next  day,  when  I 


went  into  the  ward,  he  began  stroking 
himself  down,  and  lookbg  as  pleased  as 
Punch  all  the  whOe ;  and  U  we  didn't  find 
out  at  last  that  he  had  come  into  the  hos{atal 
because  his  internal  arrangements  were  all 
awry,  and  not  because  of  his  eyes  at  all  I 

"  Well,  we  operated  upon  the  other  eye 
then,  and  that  did  a  lot  better.  I  got  a 
Welsh  parson  to  come  in  and  see  him  after 
a  bit ;  and  when  the  old  chap  got  hold  of  a 
Weldi  Bible,  he  scorried  over  the  leaves 
like  a  madman,  and  presently  put  his 
finger  on  a  page,  and  began  gabbling  out,  or 
shouting  rather,  some  gibberish — ^I  didn't 
know  what  it  was. 

" ' He's  reading  out  the  text:  "Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see," '  says  the  minister. 

"  '  H'm  1'  says  I  to  myseU;  'maybe  that 
minister's  jost  trying  to  green  m&' 

''So  I  took  down  chapter  and  verse 
when  he  wasn't  looUkig,  and  hunted  it  up 
at  home.  And  sure  enough  that  was  the 
text,  just  as  he'd  said.  But  you  see, 
Smudge,  there'e  one  tongue,  at  any  rate, 
that  I  can't  make  any  more  of  than  yoa 
can  of  Greek.  Now,  good  day,  old  boy ; 
I'm  off  to  show  tills  lady  my  '  baby.'  * 

"What  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
you  manage  to  crowd  into  an  hour  or 
two  1 "  I  said,  as  we  crossed  the  street,  and 
picked  our  way  through  loose  stones  and 
rubbish  into  the  basement  of  the  new 
hospital. 

"A  busy  man  can't  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet,"  was  the  quick  response. 
"But,  mind,  I  haven't  done  with  aJl  the 
cases,  by  any  means,  when  I  leave  that 
room.  To-day  there'e  nothing  spedali  but 
other  days  there's  a  lot  to  see  to.  I  reckoned 
that  a  case  I  had  a  while  ago  gave  me 
twenty-six  hours'  hard  work.  The  man 
was  on  the  railway-^  signalman ;  he 
came  to  me  about  his  eyes,  and  I  found 
that  he'd  never  been  able  to  see  ten  yarda 
ahead — ^think  of  that  I — though  he  had 
passed  the  company's  inspector.  WeD.  I 
wasn't  going  to  let  the  poor  chap  luffar 
for  what  was  their  fault,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  the  public  suffer  either ;  so  I 
worked  away,  and  never  rested  till  I  g<^ 
him  transferred  to  something  else.  I  think 
those  twenty-six  hours  were  well  spent^  iU 
as  I  could  spare  them" 

"I  needn't  ask  if  the  patients  are 
grateful,"  I  remarked,  "for  I  can  see 
plainly  enough  that  they  are." 

"  Grateful  1  They're  a  thousand  timiis 
more  grateful  than  rich  people  are,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  You  should  see  the  children  in 
a  hospital  stretch  out  their  little  arms  for  a 
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hag  becatue  they're  so  grateful  to  the 
doctor  for  taking  away  that '  nasty  pain.' 
And  the  adalts,  too— take  this  for  a  con- 
trast between  rich  and  poor.  We'll  have 
the  rich  first  I  went  down  into  the 
conn^  one  day  to  visit  a  medical  brother 
of  mine^  and  when  I  got  there,  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  a  good  bit  the  worse  for 
liquor— he'd  always  been  too  fond  of  Uie 
bottle.  Well,  just  as  I  was  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  he  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  lady 
li?ing  up  at  thd  HaQ— a  lady  of  position, 
too.  I  said  Td  go  myself,  knowing  the 
state  he  was  in;  sq  off  I  went,  not  waiting 
to  get  my  dinner.  It  was  a  pretty  long 
case,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  couldn't  hold  out  any  longer,  not 
haying  been  offered  a  morsel  of  anything ; 
and  I  asked  the  buUer  to  get  me  some 
whisky  and  milk. 

^'  *  I  hayen't  got  the  keys,  dr/  he  said. 

*<<Then  get  the  keys,'  said  I;  and  I 
had  that  whisky  and  ndlk,  not  before  I 
needed  it. 

"I  got  back  to  my  friend's  house  at 
last,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  note  came, 
saying  that  the  doctor  was  wanted  again, 
and  ending  up  with,  'Please  come  your- 
self; don't  send  that  spirit  -  drinkhig 
doctor ! ' 

**  Now  for  the  contrast.  One  evening 
— ^this  was  in  my  student  days — ^when  I 
had  been  desperately  hard  at  work,  and 
hadn't  taken  off  my  dothes  for  three  days, 
I  had  just  got  in  and  ordered  my  dinner  up, 
when  up  came  a  young  coster — he  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  twenty — and  begged 
me  to  come  to  his  wife— she  was  terrible 
bad. 

'*  *  I  can't  come,  my  good  fellow,'  says 
L  *  I'm  dead  beat^  and  I'm  jast  going  to 
have  my  dinner,  the  first  meal  I've  sat 
down  to  for  I  don't  know  how  long — you 
can  hear  my  chop  frizzling  away  oyer  the 
fire  now  1 ' 

<'  <  Then  I  don't  know  what  to  do  1 '  he 
says.  *rye  been  running  all  over  the 
shop  this  half-hour,  and  I  can't  get  no  one 
to  come.  She's  suffering  terrible  —  I 
believe  shell  die  1 '  and  as  he  turned  away 
I  could  hear  him  regularly  blubbing. 

'* '  Take  that  chop  off  the  fire  1'  I  shouted 
out,  and  off  I  went  with  him — a  good  long 
way  off  it  was,  toa  I  found  her  pretty  bad, 
as  he'd  said,  and  with  nothing  but  a  bit  of 
old  carpet  thrown  over  her.  But  I  pulled 
her  through  all  right;  and  when  I  got 
outside  again,  there  was  that  young  chap 
waiting  for  me  wiUi  a  jam-pot  full  of  tea 
in  his  hand.    '  Make  so  bold,  sir,'  says  he. 


puUing  at  his  hair,  '  will  you  take  a  drink 
of  this  t  I  heard  you  say  as  your  chop 
was  to  come  off  the  fire,  and  I've  just  run 
across  to  the  coffee-shop  to  get  you  this — 
if  you  ain't  too  proud,  sir  I ' 

*'  But  now,  come  along,  and  inspect  the 
'baby.'  You  shidl  see  it  from  top  to 
toe,  if  you  can  spare  time  to  indulge  a 
fond  father's  raptures." 

I  couldn't  help  thinking,  in  the  course  of 
this  inspection,  that  he  was  more  like  a 
mother  than  a  father  to  this  baby  of  his, 
so  keen  was  his  interest  in  every  little 
detaO,  so  anidous  his  care  that  everything 
should  be  jast  right  True,  I  was  a  perfect 
ignoramus  as  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  hospital 
construction,  but  even  an  ignoramus 
could  not  fan  to  see  what  attention  was 
paid  to  sanitation,  comfort,  and  efficiency, 
and  to  the  special  needs  of  eye-patients,  by 
the  architect  and  the  enthusiastic  helper  of 
his  now  at  my  side.  The  out-patients' 
and  the  in-patients'  departments  were  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  infection 
to  the  in-patients ;  while  the  out-patients' 
department  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  patients,  many  of  whom  will 
naturally  be  blind,  or  nearly  blind,  should 
never  have  to  retrace  their  steps,  or  pass 
each  other  on  their  way  from  waiting- 
room  to  consulting-room,  from  spectacle- 
room  to  dispensary,  and  so  on.  The 
staircases  and  passages,  again,  were  narrow 
enough  for  the  patient  to  touch  the  wall 
or  the  hand-rau  on  either  side;  the 
doors  always  opened  with  the  stream  of 
patients,  so  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  striking  against  the  edge  of  an  open 
door,  and  all  sharp  comers  were  avoided ; 
while  the  staircase  in  the  in-patients' 
department  #as  a  double  one,  swing-bars 
preventing  any  one  from  ascending  the 
portion  used  for  descent,  and  vice-versl 
The  kitchens  were  placed  on  the  top  floor 
to  prevent  any  smell  of  cooking  firom 
penetrating  into  the  wards ;  the  hospital 
was  warmed  throughout  with  hot  water, 
which  saves  the  dust  of  fires,  and  fitted 
with  electric  lights,  which  are  far  better 
for  the  eyes  than  gas.  Then  there  was 
an  open  roof  where  tha  patients  could 
take  the  air ;  and  finally,  as  my  conductor 
humorously  remarked,  even  accidents  had 
been  arnmged  for,  the  enormous  cisterns 
on  the  roof  being  so  placed  that  if  they 
fell  at  all  they  must  fall  outwards,  leaving 
the  hospital  and  the  patients  intact. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  ingenious 
'  and  carefully-thought-out  contrivances  for 
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the  general  well-being  of  the  patients  with 
which  the  hospital  teems;  bat  elaborate 
descriptions  of  it  should  only  be  given  by 
those  competent  to  appreciate  its  merit?, 
and  to  this  class  I  have  no  claim  to  be- 
long. I  conld  only  hope,  as  I  wended  my 
way  to  my  West  End  home,  that  the 
devotion  which  has  been  lavished  apon 
this  work  will  be  appreciated  as  it  de- 
serveSy  not  only  by  those  who  benefit  by 
it,  bat  by  those  who,  with  all  the  will  in 
the  world,  have  not  the  knowledge  or 
skill  to  themselves  devise  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatares ; 
and  that  this  gratitude  will  be  shown  by 
a  generoas  response  to  the  appeals  for 
funds  made  by  the  committe& 

NAPLES  AND  THE  NEAPOLITANS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

The  contrast  between  daytime  and  night- 
time in  Naples  is  very  great.  I  suppose 
it  is  apt  to  be  so  in  most  places.  Bat  it 
is  peculiarly  marked  in  a  city  so  resonant 
with  noise  as  Naples  during  the  working 
hours. 

I  used  to  welcome  the  sunset  hour  for 
many  reasons.  It  was  the  time  for  the 
promenade  In  the  Via  Garacciolo  — 
that  lordly  road  which  skirts  the  curve 
of  the  Bay  for  nearly  two  miles  In  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  place.  It 
was  the  time  when  Vesuvius  put  on 
its  fairest  huev,  and  GaprI  was  most 
piquant^  a  clear  purple  outline  against 
the  horizon  sky.  It  was  the  time  for 
the  evening  meal,  and  for  the  theatre 
afterwards.  And  after  the  theatre  no- 
thing could  be  more  delightful  than  a 
stroll  by  the  quiet  waterside  in  the  star- 
light, with  the  lamps  of  the  palaces  of  the 
city  rising  amphitheatrlcally  towards  the 
land,  the  glint  of  the  stars  in  the  still  sea, 
and  the  sweet,  cool  air. 

Vesuvius  is,  of  course,  always  interest- 
ing to  the  stranger.  It  is  something 
to  be  ascended,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  visitor's  eyes  go  towards  it  in- 
evitably whenever  he  is  outside  his  hotel 
Its  cloud  masses  are  so  suggestive  when 
the  weather  is  unsettled.  When  all  the 
heavens  are  blue,  and  the  sun  bums  upon 
the  city,  there  is  something  amazingly 
eerie  in  the  calm  moving  column  of  vapour 
which  mounts  to  the  empyrean  from  its 
dimpled  summit.  When  the  hateful 
sirocco  claps  a  pain  into  one's  head,  and 
the  volcano  is  expunged,  the  imagination 
trifles  with  the   mountain,  and  wonders 


what  freaks  it  is  playing  behind  the  veil 
Besides,  there  is  then  a  very  remarkable 
look  aoout  its  Inky  nether  spurs,  with  the 
vivid  lines  of  greenery  upon  them,  and 
the  white  houses  of  Portici  and  Torre  del 
Greco  like  coral  sand  upon  the  eoast  where 
the  sea  laves  it 

Its  fairest  mood  of  all,  however,  is  when 
the  sun  has  gone  down  towards  Posflipo. 
Marvellous  then  are  the  hues  of  deep 
purple,  turquoise,  and  pale  pink,  in  which 
it  successively  attires  itself.  And  at  this 
moment  hundreds  of  cairiages  are  whirling 
up  and  down  the  Via  Oaracdolo,  where 
the  Bay  faces  the  volcano ;  and  the  ex- 
quisite pageant  Is  wrought  out  for  the 
diveraion  of  their  occupants.  Bat  the 
leaden  colours  of  night  soon  oust  these 
diviner  tints,  and  when  the  stars  are  oat, 
there  are  few  carriages  left  in  the  Via. 

By  the  way,  there  Is  a  socialistic  east 
about  this  Neapolitan  Rotten  Bow  whidi 
edifies.  There  are  no  ushers  to  forbid  the 
entrance  into  the  procession  of  vehicles  of 
a  humble  kind.  Urns  a  coster  may — ^indeed, 
he  often  does — follow  a  Duke.  Nor  does 
the  Dake  feel  affronted.  As  like  as  not, 
the  Dake's  daughters,  superbly -shaped 
young  women  with  black  tresses  a  yard  In 
length,  smfle  genially  at  the  eoster  when- 
ever he  makes  a  pretence  of  urging  hfa 
battered  little  donkey  to  take  precedence  of 
the  fine  Sicilian  steeds  of  their  father^s 
brougham. 

Others  are  In  this  formal  promenade 
who,  though  they  make  a  fair  show  of  im- 
portance, are  nearly  as  poor  as  the  coster 
himself.  They  are  people  of  rank,  with  a 
high.lineage,  but,  unfortunately,  little  eaefau 
These  are  they  who  dine  on  macaroni  and 
new  Posilipo  (two  parts  water  to  one 
part  wine),  and  who  have  to  summon  ell 
their  wits  into  solemn  conclave  when  thej 
need  a  new  pair  of  gloves.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  they  manage  to  keep  oat  ot 
pawn  the  ancestral  carriage,  with  its 
heraldic  bearings  and  antique  gpar ;  or  to 
hire  the  unhappy  horse  with  the  prominent 
ribs,  which  carries  them  along  with  such 
a  methodical  jaunty  trot.  Bat  they  do  it, 
and  while  they  are  in  the  Via  Garacciolo, 
they  hold  their  heads  as  high  as  their  sbes 
were  wont,  and  at  a  much  haughtier  angle 
than  any  Neapolitan  Prince  of  the  modem 
school  would  think  of  adopting. 

As  for  the  afterwards,  however,  It  b 
bound  to  be  a  little  grim.  Bat  they  sacri- 
fice nobly  to  their  pride. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  life  of  the  rich  man 
In  Naples,    He  may  have  pleasores  far 
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eveij  hoar  of  the  day,  and  dine  in  the 
evening  in  his  "  palazzo  "  oyerlookiug  the 
sea,  with  a  garden  of  aireet-scented  orange 
treea  baneath  one  window,  and  tiie  strains 
of  guitars  and  song  elsewhere  as  a  tribute 
of  homage  to  his  wealth.  Hb  yacht  alone 
is  a  treasure  worth  sighing  for  in  this 
beautiful  Bay,  and  of  course  all  houses  are 
open  to  him. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  Neapolitan  <*  can- 
zonf,"  or  ballads,  become  a  nuisance  at 
times.  One  hears  them  carolled  forth  in 
all  the  Neapolitan  provinca  They  are  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance.  The 
authors  and  composers  do  well  by  them, 
for  are  not  the  broadsheets  sold  in  the 
streets  as  commonly  as  matches  or  glasses 
of  water  with  lemon-juice !  And  hundreds 
of  muscular  rascals  who  ought  to  torn 
their  bodies  to  better  account  make  a 
capital  liTelihood  l)y  singing  them  through 
the  city. 

On  a  warm  evening  one's  dinner  at  the 
restaurant  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  thrumming  of  two  or  three  guitars 
or  mandolines  outside  or  even  bi  the 
dining-room.  When  the  songsters  have 
started  echoes  in  every  corner  which  take 
many  minutes  to  die  away,  they  gather 
their  harvest  of  coppers  and  Bravas, 
and  depart  to  leave  the  arena  open  to  a 
new  troop  of  minstrels  with  another  ballad 
upon  their  tongues. 

All  the  world  sings  these  catches;  In 
the  tram-cars,  on  board  the  steamers,  as  a 
sort  of  stimulus  for  work  of  every  kind, 
and  as  a  vent  for  the  inexhaustible  happi- 
ness which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Neapolitan  temperament. 

The  Neapolitans  do  not  care  overmuch 
for  classical  music  of  the  staid  kind.  At 
their  Uieatres  farce  and  comedy  predomi- 
nate. The  famous  San  Carlo — a  mupufi- 
cent  opera  house — ^in  which  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  are  presented,  would 
die  of  dbtress  were  it  not  subsidised.  Bat 
anything  provocative  of  laughter  is  re- 
ceived and  relished  amazingly.  The 
humour  must  not  bo  too  subtle,  however, 
or  the  people  will  miss  it,  and  they  will 
get  impatient  if  it  seems  long  in  declaring 
itself. 

Indeed,  impatience  is  a  decided  charac- 
teristic of  the  Neapolitans.  *'6ive  us 
happiness  to-day,"  they  seem  all  to  be 
ctyiiigl  *'  never  mind  to-morrow — ^that  may 
iAe  care  of  itself."  Hence  a  certain 
amount  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
great  scheme  of  reform  in  the  city.  The 
malcontents   cannot  persuade  themselves 


to  tarry  for  the  improvements  that  are 
promised  to  them.  They  see  only  the 
disbousing  and  dirt  of  the  transitional 
period,  and  this  excites  them  as  if  It  were 
to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs  In  the 
future. 

Bast  of  all  one  sees  this  feature  of  their 
character  exemplified  on  the  great  day  of 
Saint  Gennaro,  when  the  holy  blood  is  to 
be  liquefied.  It  is  a  scene  not  to  be 
missed  by  the  foreigner,  and  he  will  be 
the  more  interested  the  nearer  he  can — by 
bribes  or  self-asserUon — get  to  the  high 
altar,  at  which  the  Archbishop  himself  will 
probably  be  officiating  with  the  crystal 
phial  in  his  hand. 

For  a  time  the  multitude  massed  in  the 
body  of  the  church  are  fairly  quiet.  The 
hum  of  their  prayers — it  is  a  good  time  to 
petition  the  saint  for  anything  they  may 
want,  from  a  husband  to  a  lucky  lottery 
number — sounds  solidly.  That  of  the 
Cturdinal  Archbishop  and  the  other  digni- 
taries by  the  altar  is  less  loud.  The  phial 
Is  examined  affain  and  again  to  see  it  the 
congelation  is  beginning  U>  yield. 

But  as  the  minutes  pass,  Uie  Neapolitans 
on  their  knees  get  restless  and  weary. 
Instead  of  petitioning  Saint  Gannaro,  witti 
all  manner  of  tender  and  complimentary 
prefixes  to  his  name,  they  actually  revile 
him.  Oae  hears  a  number  of  women  repeat- 
bg  the  taunts  out  loud  with  fervour  at  lu- 
teals, with  adjurations — or  rather  threats 
— to  stimulate  him.  It  is  their  vocation. 
The  scene  of  the  miracle  would  be  ab- 
normal if  these  sharp-tongued  prompters 
were  not  in  it. 

The  tumult  becomes.  Indeed,  almost 
riotous  when,  for  some  reason  I  will  not 
pretend  to  hint  at,  the  liquefaction  Is  un- 
nsuidly  protracted.  Nor  is  it  confined  to 
the  commonalty  In  the  nave  and  aisles. 
I  have  stood  by  the  altar  in  a  crowd  of 
prelates  and  municipal  officers  with  watches 
in  their  hands,  and  marvelled  at  the  con- 
cern tiiat  seemed  to  be  in  their  faces.  It 
means  evil  for  Naples  when  the  miracle  Is 
thus  slow  of  accomplishment.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  more  credulous  of  the 
city's  rulers  are  a  little  anxious  at  such 
times. 

Anon,  however,  when  the  phial  Is  up- 
lifted for  all  Naples  to  see  that  It  contains 
a  liquid  at  last,  and  the  Cardinal  holds  a 
candle  behind  it  to  confirm  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  congregation — then  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  In  the  people  is  Imme- 
diate. A  rush  ensues  towards  the  altar  to 
kiss  Uie  phial  and  the  hand  of  his  Eodnence 
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who  holdi  it.  It  cannot  be  called  an  orderly 
or  even  a  very  reverential  rash.  The 
weakest  go  to  the  wall — in  other  words, 
they  &il  to  reach  the  phial.  For  the 
Archbishop  does  not  extend  this  privilege 
of  escalation  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  He  soon  tires  of  being  hastled  as  if 
he  were  a  donkey  driver,  and  appeals  to  the 
prelates  to  escort  him  into  a  seqaestered 
chapel  or  disrobing  room.  Bat  he  has  to 
fight  every  inch  of  his  way ;  and  those 
who  cannot  kiss  his  hand  or  the  phial — 
even  against  his  own  intentions — snatch 
at  the  hem  of  his  garments  and  press  their 
lips  to  this. 

Li  the  streets  oatside,  the  passers-by  stop 
the  people  coming  from  the  charch  to  ank 
if  the  liqaefactlon  has  been  properly  brisk. 
The  words  *'bello  miracolo''  send  them 
homewards  even  lighter  of  heart  than  they 
were  before. 

Mach  as  I  love  Naples,  t  do  not  think 
it  is  a  city  suited  for  as  of  the  north,  as  a 
residence.  Its  very  beaaty  has  a  some- 
what emascalating  effect  apon  oar  energies. 
"  Why,"  we  are  tempted  to  ask  oarselves, 
"should  we  work  or  do  aaght  in  this  fur 
place,  except  jast  live  and  enjoy ! "  That, 
too,  is  the  refrain  of  so  many  of  the  songs 
which  drift  through  the  sweet  air  in- 
sidiously to  our  understandings.  It  is 
hard  indeed  not  to  follow  the  multitude 
in  this  respect. 

This  is  the  philosophy  which  keeps  the 
."  lazzarone  "  a  ''  lazzarone ''  in  spite  of  the 
loud  teaching  of  the  lusty  nineteenUi 
century.  So  he  may  eat  once  a  day,  he  is 
content  to  lean  or  lie  against  a  wall  all 
through  the  hot  hours,  with  the  ^ay 
stream  of  Neapolitan  life  flowing  past  htm. 
He  can,  if  he  wiU,  easily  earn  in  a  few 
mfaiutes  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  meal 
Then  b6  is  lord  of  his  time,  and  he 
squanders  it  supremely. 

Besides,  the  instinct  of  imitation  is 
strong  within  him.  There  are  thousands 
of  his  kind  in  the  city.  He  is  one  of  a 
confraternity;  merry,  ragged,  copper- 
coloured  vagabonds,  whose  chief  vice  is 
their  enormous  laziness.  When  night  comes, 
and  the  last  song  in  the  wine-shops  has 
been  sung,  he  lies  on  the  lee  side  of  a  wall« 
curls  himself  up  like  a  dog,  and  sleeps 
soundly  till  the  sun  is  on  the  point  of 
rising  and  crimsonbg  the  smoke  of 
Vesuvius.  Then,  with  a  contented  shake, 
he  stands  up  and  rejoices  in  the  new  day 
that  has  begun  for  him. 

The  <' lazzarone "  is  by  no  means  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  celibacy  as  a  con- 


sequence of  his  poverty  in  this  world's 
goods.  He  marries  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 
They  are  hearty  girls— with  famous 
capacity  for  work  —  these  lower-class 
Neapolitan  duosels  among  whom  the 
<<  lazzarone  "  looks  for  a  wife.  Probably 
enough  the  girl's  father  will  make  a  great 
fuss,  and  tell  his  daughter  she  is  a 
monster  of  stupidity  and  ingratitude  to 
throw  herself  away  upon  a  ne'er-do-well 
of  Santa  Luda,  men  she  might  marry 
a  steady  young  cobbler  who  sticks  to 
his  last  for  ten  hours  daily  at  the  least 
Bat  there  is  no  convincing  her.  She  likes 
the  fine  numly  and  ruddy  exterior  of  the 
"lazzarone,"  and  his  quick  wit  has  won 
her  entirely.  The  cobbler  may  have  saved 
a  hundred  "  lire  "  (four  pounds)  in  the  past 
two  years.  What  of  thatt  He  is  bowed 
and  sallow,  due  to  the  foul  air  of  the  court 
in  which  he  toils,  and  to  the  nature  of  his 
work.  She  wQl  therefore  have  none  of 
him.  Thus  she  becomes  tiie  mother  of 
several  <<  lazzaroni "  for  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the  household  lias  to  depend  (on 
its  support  upon  her  own  exertions. 

A  man  need  never  be  lonely  in  Naples, 
for  society  is  here  under  no  such  r^d 
rules  as  elsewhere.  The  habit,  too,  of 
living  in  the  open  foiiters  sociability. 
Except  in  the  boisterous  month  of  Mareii, 
and  occasionally  at  other  times,  when  it  is 
rafaoing  or  there  is  snow  on  Vesuvius,  one 
may  be  in  the  air  aU  day  long,  from  the 
moment  of  leaving  one's  room  in  the 
morning. 

To  }^  qtdte  in  the  fashion  it  is  well  to 
breakfast  at  the  Caf^  Europa.  Ton  hare 
a  little  table  all  to  yourself  set  among 
orange  trees  in  pots  and  other  shrube, 
and  the  throb  of  Neapolitan  life  is  audfUe 
on  all  sides  of  you.  In  firont  is  the  Boyal 
Palace.  The  chief  street,  the  Toledo, 
begins  where  you  are  seated.  Tbe  com- 
mercial part  of  the  city  and  the  quarter 
of  hotels  and  **  palazzi "  are  here  Unked. 
Thus  there  is  no  end  to  Hhe  diversity  of 
movement  before  your  eyes.  A  troop  of 
'*  bersaglieri,"  with  green  plumes  flutt^ing 
and  bugles  sounding,  march  by  at  one 
moment.  Omnibuses,  tram-cars,  cabs, 
and  carriages  rattle  by  ceaselessly  with 
their  various  freight.  The  tourists  of  the 
nations  saunter  hitherwards,  a  ripe  prey 
for  the  touts  of  all  kinds  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  them.  Their  white  hats  and 
beaming  faces  are  seen  afar  otL  Two 
or  three  days  a  week  there  is  like  to  be 
a  funeral  of  a  stately  kind  from  the  church  of 
St  Francesco,  but  a  stone's  throw  away. 
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The  men  may  be  seen  nailing  the  drapery 
of  crimiony  and  gold,  and  black  oyer  the 
ohnroh  portal 

Haying  breakfasted,  there  will,  of 
coone,  be  many  sights  to  see.  The 
Mnseom  is  hardly  less  interesting  than 
that  of  the  Vatican  In  Rome.  ItsPompelan 
rooms  alone  are  enongh  to  engross  a 
stranger  for  days.  In  Pompeii  yon  behold 
the  mere  shell  of  the  disinterred  city. 
Naples  mnist  be  yisited  for  the  f omitnre 
and  frescoes  which  belonged  to  the  rained 
houses.  From  the  bedstMds  and  hairpins 
of  Pompeii  to  the  packets  of  charred 
grocery  from  its  stores,  all  the  city's  moye- 
ables  are  here.  A  day  in  the  Pompeian 
rooms  of  the  Mnseom,  combined .  with  a 
day  in  the  wrecked  city  itself,  is  as  good 
as  a  liberal  education. 

What  more  easy  afterwards  than  to  get 
Into  one  of  the  jingling  Neapolitan  carriages 
and  driye  to  the  Villa  for  breakfast  t  ^e 
Villa  is  a  charming  small  tract  of  greenery 
and  flowers  and  trees,  running  parallel 
with  the  Via  Caraceiolo  and  dose  to  the 
sea.  Here  fashionable  Naples  may  be  seen 
afoot,  or  eating  ices  in  its  pretty  kiosks. 
Here,  too,  on  summer  nights,  i^  to  the 
witcUng  hour,  the  band  plays,  and  the 
Neapolitans  come  to  breathe  the  cool, 
moonlit  afr,  or  stroU  about  the  gardens, 
made  romantic  by  parti-coloured  lamps 
hung  in  the  trees. 

You  take  your  meal  in  the  shade,  of 
course,  with  the  green  headland  of  fair 
Posillpo  to  the  right,  Capri  in  front,  and 
the  sparkling  water  of  the  Bay  yisiUe 
through  the  greenery  which  fitly  tempers 
its  brilliancy. 

After  luncheon — assuming'you  are  under 
holiday  rules — ^you  need  do  nothing  at  all 
until  die  cool  of  the  eyening  except  read 
the  papers,  smokd,  or  talk  to  your  neigh- 
bour. The  shadows  will  thus  gradually  slide 
from  the  hot  land  and  the  dszzling  sea, 
and  the  best  hours  of  the  twenty-four  will 
be  with  you  almost  ere  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The  driye  in  the  Via  Caraceiolo  is  then  a 
necessity,  if  you  would  be  In  the  fashion. 
The  carriage  with  the  two  outriders  in 
scarlet  contains  King  Humbert  and  Queen 
Margarita,  and  both  haye  enough  to  do  to 
acknowledge  the  bows  of  the  Neapolitan 
world  which  are  tendered  to  them  up  and 
down  the  road. 

If  you  are  in  pleasant  company,  and  with 
a  sufficiency  of  gold  pieces  in  your  pockety 
when  the  sun  has  quite  disappeared,  bid 
the  driyer  speed  to  one  of  the  palatial 
restaurants  of  Posillpo.    Tou  mount  the 


hm,  with  VirgQ's  tomb  to  the  right.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  put  faith  In  Vila's  tomb, 
though  the  site*  of  it,  high  among  yine- 
yards  and  fruit-trees,  is  toyely  enough. 
And  so  you  come  to  your  destination,  with 
enchsntmg  lamp-Ut  nooks  in  the  gudens 
sloping  down  to  the  waterside,  9M  with 
all  Naples— a  bewildering  line  of  beauty— 
before  you.  The  ioatck  of  Vesuyius  bums 
red,  though  intermittently,  on  the  other' 
shore  of  the  Bay.  Here  and  there 
about  the  dark  surface  of  the  water  moye 
yachts  and  the  craft  of  fisher^folkT-some 
with  blazing  faggots  In  iron  baskets  in  the 
fore  part  of  them,  and  some  betrayed  only 
by  the  faint  phosphorescent  gleam  frqm 
their  oars. 

Oh,  these  nights  of  Naples,  and  especially 
these  eyenings  on  Posillpo  I  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  Posillpo  is  so  desperately 
fashionable  that,  you  may  be  surprised  with 
a  bill  of  hideous  magnitude  In  the  midst  of 
your  ecstaqr*  A  dUmer  of  no  particular 
luxuriance,  and  with  but  three  A  you  to 
share  It,  will  not,  by  the  waiters,  be  reckoned 
dear  at  the  equiyalent  of  ten  pounds 
sterling.  Doubtless,  it  will  be  possible  to 
tax  such  a  bill  ^  considerably.  But  the 
effort  of  such  taxation  can  hardly  fail  to 
lessen  the  tranquil  beatitude  of  the  place. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

The  routine  of  country  house  life  soon 
becomes  m<motonous,  eyen  to  a  d6butante. 
To  me,  howeyer,  fresh  from  the  discipline 
of  the  school-room,  and  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  narrowest  of  means,  Oak- 
lands,  with  its  luxurious  way  of  liying  and 
its  constant  round  of  amusement^  seemed 
not  far  short  of  a  social  paradise.  I  could 
not  as  yet  see  below  the  surface,  under- 
stand the  weariness  caused  by  the  con- 
tinual treading  of  the  mill  of  pleasure,  or 
recognise  serpents  in  human  shape.  That 
we  should  all  enjoy  ourselyes  after  our 
own  fasbi(m  was  apparently  the  mily  duty 
that  was  expected  of  us.  Oara,  I  dis- 
coyered,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ideal 
hostess,  for  whUe  she  attended  carefully 
to  the  creature  comforts  of  her  guests,  she 
had  the  good  sense  to  leaye  them  yery 
much  to  their  own  deyices,  and  neyer 
forced  amusements  on  them,  nor  expected 
them  toyisit  "places  of  interest"  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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Most  of  my  new  acquaintances  treated 
me  with  unlooked-for  kindness  and  con- 
descension, and  in  consicfleration  of  my 
extreme  youth,  magnanimously  overlooked 
my  absolute  ignorance  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  society,  the  ways  and  works  of 
their  own  world.  Cousin  Joe,  it  is  true, 
seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing me  with  a  frankness  only  warranted 
by  relationship,  while  Lady  Downham 
always  appeared  disdainfully  unconscious 
of  my  existence.  But  these  trifling  draw- 
backs were  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  friendliness  of  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

Even  Mr.  Colthurst,  when  the  ice  was 
once  broken,  seemed  to  forget  his  dread 
and  hatred  of  girb,  and  condescended  to 
talk  to  me  quite  as  if  I  were  a  human 
being.  Our  first  t6te-^tdte  took  place  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  get  up  early  at  home,  I  found 
the  hours  before  the  ten  o'clock  breakfast 
hang  heavy  upon  my  hands.  Accordingly 
I  used  to  while  away  the  time  by  playing 
with  the  dogs  in  the  garden. 

Oara,  who  was  fond  of  extremes,  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  tmiest  toy- 
terriers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Great 
Danes  in  the  country.  For  the  terrier  I 
had  not  much  affectioa  He  was  selfieh 
and  vain,  and  thought  more  about  his 
plush  coat  and  his  silver  collar  than  about 
his  mistress.  Canute,  the  Dane,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  heart  to  match  his  vast 
body,  and  was  already  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  though  when  he  was  in  a  sportive 
mood  he  was  rather  an  alarming  playmate. 

I  usually  had  the  garden  to  myself,  but 
one  morning  I  was  surpiiied  to  see  Mr. 
Colthurst  step  out  of  one  of  the  windows 
and  come  across  the  grass  with  the  evident 
intention  of  joining  me.  At  tiie  same 
moment  I  perceived  Canute  advancing  at  a 
headlong  gallop  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Now,  when  Canute  had  once  got  the  steam 
up,  I  knew  by  sad  experience  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  put  the  break  on  at 
short  notice,  or  even  to  steer  himself.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  a  colliaion  was  to  stand 
perfectly  still  until  he  was  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  one's  legs,  and  then  to  jump  nimbly 
on  one  side.  Tlds  feat  I  accomplished  suc- 
oessftilly  on  the  present  occasion.  Canute 
shot  past  me,  and  collided  violently  with 
Mr.  Colthurst,  who  was  nearly  thrown  off 
his  balance,  and  whose  hat,  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  to  me,  was  sent  flying 
into  the  middle  of  a  flowerbed.  It  seemed 
unkind  to  laugh,  but  it  was  quite  impos- 


sible to  preserve  an  expression  of  sympa- 
thetic concern. 

<'MfsB  Western,"  said  Mr.  Colthurst 
sadly,  "  I  wouldn'6  have  believed  it  of  you. 
First  you  allow  this  savage  animal  to  half 
murder  me,  and  then  you  laugh  at  my 
sufferings." 

••I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said,  "but  yoa 
couldn't  expect  me  to  act  as  a  buffer  for 
yoa  You  should  have  jumped  when  I 
did." 

"In  future  I  will  imitate  your  every 
action,"  he  returned.  "Especially  wheii 
Cwute  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  You 
see,  I  did  begin  by  following  your  example 
this  morning.  I  saw  some  one  in  the 
garden,  and  my  masculine  curiosity  brought 
me  out  to  see  who  it  was  that  walked 
abroad  at  such  an  unholy  hour." 

"  Do  you  call  half-past  eight  an  unholy 
hour  t "  I  asked.  "  Why,  at  home  I  liave 
to  be  down  at  eight  punctually  to  see  that 
the  younger  ones  have  their  breakfast^  and 
go  off  to  school  in  proper  time." 

"Ab,  I  gather  from  that  that  you  are 
happy  enough  to  b3  a  member  of  a  large 
famUy." 

"Yes,  I  am  the  eldest  of  eight,"  I  re- 
plied, with  the  curious  pride  that  is  often 
felt  in  an^  obvious  but  irremediable  mis- 
fortune. "We  are  six  girls  and  two 
boys." 

"Don't  make  me  too  envious,  please," 
he  said.  "  I  am  an  only  child,  and  a  poor 
orphan  into  the  bargain." 

"  Ob,  I  am  sorry,"  I  began  impulsively. 
Then,  catching  sight  of  his  absolutely  un- 
concerned expression,  I  added :  "  At  least, 
I  should  be  if  you  seemed  to  mind." 

He  laughed. 

"  Now,  why  should  you  qualify  thatex- 
pression  of  sympathy  f"  he  asked.  "Do 
you  always  speak  the  exact  truth  t " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  always,"  I 
replied  hesitatingly.  "  Of  course,  I  know 
it  is  wrong  to  tell  lies,  but  I  think  it  u  liard 
to  speak  the  exact  truth  when  one  knows 
that  it  will  hurt  people's  feelings.  Suppose 
a  girl  asked  you  if  you  liked  her  dressi  or 
if  you  thought  her  hat  becoming,  yoa 
couldn't  bring  yourself  to  say  'No,* 
could  you,  even  if  you  thought  it 
hideous  t " 

"  No,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't,"  he  returned. 
"  Apart  from  any  question  of  morality,  it 
is  so  much  less  trouble  to  be  superficially 
agreeable  than  to  make  oneself  conscien- 
tiously objectionable." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  as  though  half  to  himself : 
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<<  I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  in  ihii 
•galire.'" 

«  This  what  t "  I  asked,  for  I  did  not 
understand  the  allasion. 

**  Didn't  they  teach  yon  French  as  well 
as  morality  at  school )  *'  he  enquired. 

<  Oiily  the  French  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe,  I'm  afraid/'  I  answered,  laughing. 

'*Well,  the  morality  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe  appears  to  be  even  less  Parisian 
than  its  French.  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Western,"  he  continued,  *'if  I  were  foita- 
nate  enough  to  have  fifteen  sisters,  and  you 
were  one  of  them,  I  shonld  be  tempted  to 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  I  shomd  say, 
'  Oaklands  is  a  charming  house,  and  full  of 
delightful  people,  but  I  advise  you  to 
return  to Stratfordatte-Bowe and  continue 
to  speak  the  truth.' " 

*<And  indifferent  French,"  I  put  in, 
feeling  a  little  piqued.  "I  suppose  you 
think  I'm  too  nnci?ilised  to  be  let  loose  in 
polite  sodety." 

"I  think  you  ought  not  to  be  let  loose 
in  polite  society,"  he  returned,  with  a  smile 
that  took  the  sting  out  of  his  words. 

I  puzzled  a  little  over  his  unpalatable 
advice,  which,  though  spoken  in  jeat,  I 
instinctively  felt  was  intended  in  earnest. 
Some  light  was  thrown  on  his  meaning  by 
a  conversation  that  I  accidentally  overheard 
ttie  same  day  between  himself  and  Cara. 
They  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  after  tea 
while  I  was  wriUiag  one  of  my  many  long 
letters  home  in  the  morning-room,  the 
French  windows  of  which  stood  wide  opea 
I  fancied  Cara  was  aware  of  my  presence, 
and  in  any  case  I  was  not  interested  in 
tlie  gossip  about  people  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  which  formed  the  chief  topic  of 
her  conversation.  Presently,  however, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  pause,  I  heard 
Mr.  Colthurst  ask  abruptly  : 

**What  on  earth  did  you  bring  that 
child  here  fort" 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  this  question. 
I  had  seen  no  child  at  Oaklands,  and  it 
would  never  liave  occurred  to  me  that  any 
one  could  allude  to  me,  a  woman  grown,  in 
sudi  a  derogatory  style. 

"What^  my  little  Miss  Innocence  t" 
returned  Cara  s  voice.  "  Well,  you  see,  I 
thought  home-made  bread  and  the  best 
dairy  butter  would  be  a  pleasant  change 
for  you  idl  after  a  course  of  devilled 
biscmts  and  anchovy  toast  I  knew  Sir 
John  would  be  charmdd." 

"Well,  for  deliberate^  cold-blooded 
cruelty  commend  me  to  a  fashionable 
woman,"  went  on  Mr.  Golthurat.    "Tou 


pick  that  little  girl  out  of  her  country 
village  and  set  her  down,  all  defenceless 
and  ignorant  of  the  world  as  she  is,  In  tke 
midst  of  a  smart  set.  Tou  look  upon  her 
only  as  a  new  toy  for  your  blasts  friends. 
They  may  play  with  her,  turn  her  head, 
rub  the  bloom  off  her  mind,  break  her 
hearty  perhaps,  and  then,  when  she  no 
longer  amuses  them,  you  will  send  her  back 
to  her  village,  and  forget  her  very  exlBtence. 
It  is  like  tlirowinff  a  blind  kitten  into  a 
pond  to  sink  or  swim." 

"WeU,  a  blind  kitten's  eyes  must  be 
opened  sooner  or  later,"  said  Cara;  "and 
she  very  quickly  finds  her  daw&  I  give 
the  child  the  only  chance  she  is  likely  to 
have  of  gaining  experience  of  the  world 
and  its  little  ways.  If  she  lived  aU  her 
life  in  a  country  village  what  credit  would 
there  be  in  her  innocence  t  Where  there's 
no  temptation  there's  no  virtue." 

*'  Where  there  is  temptation  there's  apt 
to  be  still  less,"  concluded  Mr.  Oolthurst, 
"However,  I  suppose  it's  no  business  of 
mine.    I*m  not  my  sister's  keeper." 

By  this  time  it  had  dawned  upon  even 
my  unsuepecting  mind  that  I. was  the 
subject  of  this  conversation.  I  was  the 
only  member  of  the  party  who  had  been 
"  picked  out  of  a  country  village,"  and  the 
allusion  to  Sir  John  put  an  end  to  all 
doubt  I  rose  as  noiselessly  as  I  could,  and 
fled  to  my  own  room,  there  to  reflect  upon 
the  new  views  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
that  liad  just  been  thrust  upon  me.  Hie 
explanation  given  by  Trix  Haughton  of 
Cara's  motive  in  Inviting  me  to  OAklands, 
which  I  had  resolutely  refused  to  believe, 
now  returned  to  my  recollection.  Cara 
was  my  mother's  friend;  she  had,  so  far, 
been  kindness  itself  to  me,  yet  now  from 
her  own  cynical  words  I  had  learnt  that 
she  had  only  brought  me  to  0  Jdands  for 
her  own  ends,  because  she  fancied  I  might 
be  an  amusinff  novelty,  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  fashionable  girl  of  the  period, 
and  she  cared  no  more  what  became  of  me 
than  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  dog  or  a 
monkey. 

As  I  pondered  on  these  things  a  feeling 
of  intense  homesickness  swept  over  me. 
For  a  moment  I  seriously  thought  of  taking 
Mr.  Colthurst's  advice,  and  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  return  at  once  to  Dewmead. 
There,  at  least,  I  was  loved  and  appreciated 
for  my  own  sake.  There  seemed,  however, 
something  cowardly  In  the  Idea  of  thus 
taking  flight  Now  that  my  eyes  were 
opened,  wny  should  I  not  stay  on  at  Oak- 
lands,  get  all  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
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I  could  out  of  the  life  there,  and  letuni  at 
length  to  tiie  bosom  of  my  family  with  my 
head  untamed  and  my  heart  unbroken  t 
I  knew  theie  people  now,  and  I  would 
take  them  and  their  charming  manners 
and  pretty  apeechee  for  what  they  were 
worth.  Beddes,  they  were  not  all  alike. 
Tdz  Haughtoui  I  felt  certain,  was  sincerity 
itself,  while  even  Mr.  Colthurst,  that  hater 
of  girls,  had  shown  some  concern  about  my 
fate.  Indeed,  that  young  man  seemed  to 
haye  discoyered  that  a  girl  was  not  neces- 
sMily  a  yery  objectionable  person.  He 
joined  me  In  the  garden  before  breakfast 
again  the  next  morning,  and  by  so  doing 
was  the  means  of  puttfaig  a  stop  to  my 
early  rambles,  and  keeping  me  a  prisoner 
henceforward  till  breaUast-time. 

Cara,  happening  to  see  us  come  in 
together,  read  me  thereafter  a  severe 
lecture  upon  the  forwaidness  of  my  con- 
duct, and  deplored  the  unfeminine  tenden- 
cies of  the  girls  of  the  present  day.  In 
Tain  I  pleaded  that  I  had  been  joined  by 
Mr.  Oolthurst  In  each  instance,  and  that 
our  interviews  had  never  been  of  my  seek- 
ing. She  made  me  promise  in  future  not 
to  leave  my  room  until  the  gong  sounded 
for  breakfast  After  a  morning  or  two  of 
seclusion,  Mr.  Colthurst  took  the  trouble 
to  enquire  why  I  had  deserted  Canute  and 
the  gfurden.  He  hoped  I  was  not  going  to 
adopt  the  hours  of  polite  society. 

"  WeU,  ypu  see,"  I  began  in  some  em- 
barrassment   '^  The  fact  is- 
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"  Now,  you  are  trying  to  fib,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 'T  can  see  it  in  your  eye. 
Never  mind  anybody's  feelings.  Tell  me 
the  bald  and  brutal  truth." 

*'  Well,  then,  I  don't  come  out  because 
you  are  there,"  I  said  frankly. 

He  fludied  slightly  and  looked  decidedly 
cross. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  society  is  so  disagree- 
able to  you,"  he  said  stiffly. 

<'  Ob,  it's  not  that/'  I  exclaimed.  <<  But 
people  think — that  is,  they  say  that — that 
I  go  beosuse  you  are  there.  And  you 
know  It  isn't  true.  I  had  the  garden  all 
to  myself  at  first" 

**I  know,"  he  replied.  "You  were 
Eve  in  Paradise  without  an  Adam,  and  with 
a  dog  instead  of  a  serpent  Well,  will  you 
come  if  I  undertake  to  keep  in  the  kitchen 
garden  and  leave  you  the  flower  garden  1 
There  is  a  yew  hedge  between ;  I  should 
only  be  able  to  see  the  top  of  your  hat." 

"  No,  I  can't,"  I  said.  <*  I  promised  I 
wouldn't" 

'*  And  your  promises  are  not  like  pie- 


crust," he  remarked ;  **  I  believe  they  are 
hewn  out  of  granite,  and  as  unbreakable  aa 
the  nether  millstone." 

A  day  or  two  later  Cara  announced  at 
breakfast  that  she  had  an  unusual  piece  of 
excitement  in  store  for  us. 

"  Our  annual  school-feast  is  to  be  held 
in  the  park  this  aftranoon,"  she  informed 
us,  "  and  I  shall  expeet  you  all  to  go  and* 
play  violent  games  and  hand  round  oread- 
and-butter  and  buns.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  at  th^  time,  but  you'.will  ftel  so 
much  the  better  for  It  afterwards." 

''  Tes,  I  have  always  understood  that  if 
we  are  good  we  shall  be  happy,  bat  we 
shan't  enjoy  ourselves,"  sud  Sereno. 
"  Unfortunately,  I  have  just  had  a  telegram 
calling  me  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  motlier. 
She  is  the  only  one  I  have,  so  I  think  I 
am  bound  to  go." 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Cara.  "That 
sick  mother  of  yours  is  too  well  known. 
I  don't  intend  to  let  any  of  you  ofL  Theo, 
we  shall  look  to  you  to  lead  the  revels ;  I 
suppose  you  will  be  quite  at  home  at  an 
entertainment  of  this  kind  t " 

"  Ob,  yes,"  I  replied  promptly,  ''I  am 
very  fond  of  school-feasts." 

"That's  right,  Ifiss  Western,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Begte.  "So  am  I;  so  are  we  all, 
only  we  are  ashamed  to  say  so.  Why  just 
think  of  '  Kiss-in-the-ring,'  alone;  it  beats 
the  cotillon  all  to  fits." 

"  Mr.  Johnson  only  allows  *  Kiss-in-the- 
ring  '  on  condition  the  sexes  are  divided,* 
said  Cara.  "Consequently,  no  one  cares 
to  play." 

Trix  Haughton  and  I  decided  that  the 
Oaklands  school-feast  that  year  should  be 
an  unqualified  success;  at  any  rate,  we 
would  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  go  off 
wi&  "^dat"  Our  efforts  were  ably 
seconded  -by  Mr.  Colthurst  and  Lord  Begie, 
but  the  rest  of  the  party  were  less  use 
than  ornament  Mrs.  Wynscott,  in  an 
exquisite  costume  of  white  lace  and  "  b^b^  ** 
ribbonc,  was  well  worth  paying  to  see,  but 
her  frock  did  not  lend  itoelf  to  violent 
exertions,  and  she  had  a  quite  insurmount- 
able horror  of  sticky  fingers.  Sereno,  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  had  donned  a  pair 
of  new  patent  leather  shoes,  which  liad 
the  effect  of  confining  him  to  a  comfortable 
chidr  in  a  shady  comer  of  the  Park. 

As  for  Mr.  Johnson,  he  hovered  uneasily 
about  with  a  fixed  expression  of  forced 
hilarity  on  his  face,  and  though  most 
anxious  to  help  in  the  conduct  of  the  games, 
was  chiefly  successful  in  getting  in  the  way. 
About  half-way  through  the  afternoon,  tiie 
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aniTftl  of  a  Panch  and  Judy  show  bcooght 
09  A  not  nn welcome  intenral  of  rest  Mr. 
Johnson  placed  a  ohair  for  me  in  a  spot 
whenoe  a  good  view  of  the  performance 
could  be  obtamedi'and  then  threw  himielf 
on  the  graes  at  my  feet. 

*'I  am  sure  the  children  ought  to  be 
▼ery  grateful  to  you,  Miss  Western,  for  the 
pahs  yon  have  taken  to  amnse  thenii''  he 
remarked.  ''I  only  hope  that  yon  have 
not  been  over-exerting  yoorseli" 

"Oh  dear,  no,"  fassored  him.  ^I 
believe  I  enjoy  a  school-feait  as  moeh  as 
any  of  the  children." 

He  looked  at  me  with  mild  approval 

"We  are  rather  nnfortonate  in  Oak- 
lands,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "in 
not  having  any  resident  lady  who  is  wil- 
ling to  take  a  part  in  parochial  work, 
Mrs.  Broughton  is  extremely  kind  and 
liberal,  but,  of  course,  she  is  only  here  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  year.  You  have  no 
idea  how  much  difficulty  I  have  in  finding 
competent  teadiers  for  the  Sunday-school. 
Do  you  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  at 
home.  Miss  Western  t  ** 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  replied  hastfly,  for  I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  ask  me  to  take  a 
class  on  the  foUowiug  Sunday.  "I  am 
much  too  ignorant;  the  children  would 
soon  find  out  that  I  knew  no  more  than 
they  did." 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  rather  dhap- 
pointed. 

"With  the  proper  books  and  a  little 
Instruction  that  difficulty  would  soon  be 
overcome,''  he  murmured.  "A  lady's 
assistance  would  also  be  of  so  much  value 
with  the  choir.  I  dare  say  you  noticed 
on  Sundav  that  the  music  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Miss  Baxter,  the  school- 
mistress, is  a  good  creature,  and  does  her 
best,  but  she  Is  not  by  any  means  a 
finished  performer  on  the  organ.  She 
has  never  been  able  to  master  Uie  pedals. 
Do  you  play  the  organ,  Miss  Westemt " 

"No,"  I  answered,  as  I  strained  my 
ears  to  hear  what  Punch  was  saying  to 
the  hangman.  "I  don't  play  any  inurn- 
ment except  the  piano,  and  that  not 
much." 

I  jumped  up  and  joined  the  group  of 
chQdren  in  front  ^f  the  show,  while  Mr. 
Johnson  followed,  protesting  feebly  the 
while  that  he  was  afraid  this  was  far  from 
being  an  edifying  spectacle,  or  likely  to 
have  an  elevating  effect  upon  tiie  minds  of 
the  young  people. 

Even  a  school-feast  must  come  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  by  the  time  the  greediest 


child  had  stowed  away  its  last  possible 
bun,  and  the  final  hoarse  cheer  had  been 
given,  Txix  and  I  were  not  sorry  to  say 
good-bye  to  our  small  friends,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  well-earned  rest  before  dress- 
ing for  dinner.  Just  as  I  was  entering  the 
house,  however^  I  discovered  that  I  had  lost 
the  tortoiseshell  hairpin  that  had  been 
May's  parting  gift.  It  would  never  do  to 
go  home  without  at  least  an  effort  to 
recover  that  treasure,  so  I  hurried  bade  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  swings, 
where  I  thought  it  most  probaUe  that  I 
had  dropped  it.  While  I  was  searoUng 
about  on  the  grass  I  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Oolthurst. 

"Have  you  lost  anything,  Miss 
Western  1 "  he  asked. 

"Only  a  hairpin,"  I  replied.  "It  is 
worth  nothing  in  itself,  but  I  value  it  for 
the  sake  of  &e  giver.  Oh,  here  It  is  j  I 
am  so  glad  to  get  it  back." 

**  You  look  upon  it  as  quite  a  treasure," 
he  remarked. 

"  Yes ;  it  must  seem  funny  to  you,"  I 
sald|  laughing.  "  No  real  tortoise  would 
ever  own  it,  I'm  afraid ;  but  it  was  given 
me  by  my  youngest  sfater,  and  I  should 
never  dare  to  look  her  in  the  face  if  I  went 
home  without  it." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  your  brothers 
>and  sisters,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  I  am,  and  so  are  they  of 
me,  though  we  don't  say  much  about  it, 
because  we  are  not  a  demonstrative  family. 
I  should  be  miserable  if  I  were  an  only 
child  like  you;  J  couldn't  enjoy  things 
all  by  mys Jf.  It  must  be  so  dull,  and  one 
would  get  so  tired  of  everything." 

"  So  It  is,  and  so  one  does.  But  some 
people  think  it  an  advantage  to  be  an  only 
child;  there  is  no  one  to  share  things 
with,  you  know." 

"  But  that  must  be  just  the  worst  part 
of  it,"  I  returned.  "  Why,  half  the  fun  of 
this  visit  wOl  be  telling  the  others  all 
about  it  when  I  get  home.  There  will  be 
enough  to  talk  about  for  the  whole 
whiter." 

^  And  do  you  think  you  will  find  every- 
thing just  the  same  when  you  go  home, 
and  that  you  yourself  will  be  quite 
unchanged t"  he  asked.  "Won't  your 
country  village  seem  just  a  little  ddl  after 
this  taste  of  the  world  ? " 

"Well,  perhaps  it  may,  just  at  first," 
I  replied  thoughtfully.  "But  I  don't 
think  I  could  be  very  dull  as  long  as  I 
had  plenty  to  do,  and  lived  with  people  I 
cared  for,  and  who  cared  for  me.    I  do 
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like  amiuement  when  I  oau  get  it,  and 
perhaps  after  thie  vieit  I  may  long  for  a 
Uttle  more  excitement  sometimes.  Bat 
after  aJl,  one  can't  expect  to  have  every- 
tUng  j  one  must  take  what  one  his  got^ 
and  make  the  best  of  it" 

'<  I'm  afraid  most  of  as  take  what  weVe 
got,  and  make  the  worst  of  it,"  he  said. 
II  Bat  I  had  no  idea  you  were  a  philosopher 
in  petticoats.  Do  you  know,  I  rather  fancy 
you  tiave  got  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
To  have  plenty  to  do,  to  live  with  people 
you  care  for  and  who  care  for  you — ^is  that 
the  grand  secret  of  contentment,  after  all  t 
It  sounds  simple  enough." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  house 
and  entered  the  hall,  where  we  encountered 
Gara. 

**Why,  where  have  you  two  beent"  she  en- 
quired, looking  slightly  ruffled.  **  I  thought 
you  were  so  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
'Drop  tixe  handkerchief  that  you  had 
gone  back  to  have  a  private  game  all  to 
yourselves." 

*'No,  we  were  playing  *Drop  the  hair- 
pin,'" Replied  Mr.  Colthurst.  "Miss  Western 
had  lost  a  much-cherished  hairpin,  and  I 
was  helping  her  to  find  it" 

*'It  is  lucky  Mr.  Johnson  didn't  find 
it,"  remarked  Cara.  ''He  would  have 
carried  it  off  as  a  keepsake.  He  was 
like  your  shadow  taday,  Theo.  Wherever 
you  appeared  with  a  plate  of  cakes  there 
was  Mr.  Johnston  close  behind  with  a  can 
of  tea.  I  never  saw  him  play  '  Oranges 
and  lemons'  before;  he  used  to  think  it 
a  rowdy  game.  It  must  have  been  your 
evil  influence  tliat  led  him  astray." 

That  night,  during  our  usual  hair- 
brushing  B^Auce,  Tfix  rather  surprised  me 
by  recommending  me  not  to  Indulge  in 
tdse^-tdtes  with  Mr.  Colthurat  for  the 
future. 

"  Why  not  t "  I  aiked.  "  I  know  he  is 
supposed  to  dislike  girls;  but  he  really 
dissembles  very  successfully." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  nothing  to  say  agdnst 
him,"  returned  Trix.  "He  is  a  good 
fellow  enough,  though  the  women  of  his 
set  have  done  their  best  to  spoil  him.    Bat 


men  like  him,  and  he  is  always  nice  to  old 
people.  He  will  listen  to  old  men's  stories, 
and  even  take  dowagers  down  to  supper 
with  a  cheerful  countenance.  It  is  by 
those  little  things  that  you  can  tell  what  a 
man  is  really  like.  I  was  first  attracted  to 
my  George  by  seeing  hi  en  dance  with  some 
plain  girk  whom  nobody  else  would  ask." 

"Then  why  am  I  not  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Colthurst  ? "  I  persisted. 

« Because  that  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  you  were  Invited  here.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  asked  again, 
amuse  yourself  wiih  Sir  John,  or  Serene, 
or  whom  you  please,  but  keep  clear  of  Mr. 
Colthurst  It  shows  such  a  want  of  tact 
to  poach  upon  your  hostess's  preserves." 

"  My  hostess's  preserves  I "  I  exclaimed, 
opening  my  eyep.   **  What  do  you  mean  f  " 

"  Tou  dreadful  child,  you  want  all  your 
i's  dotted  and  your  t's  crossed,"  retiugned 
Trix,  laughing.  "  Haven'c  you  discovered 
tfliat  Mr.  Colthurst  u  a  great  favourite  of 
Mrs.  Broughton'st  They  are  very  old 
friends;  in  fact,  she. brought  him  out,  and 
superintended  his  social  education,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  saved  him  from  the  anaraa 
of  many  a  match-maker.  I  don't  fancy 
she  would  care  to  resign  her  poet  of 
guardian  angel,  even  though  her  charge  is 
old  enough  to  run  alone.  So  take  my 
advice,  ai^  don'c  waste  your  sweetness  on 
Mr.  Colthurst" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  oppr«uiv«  Mttnnui  weather  con- 
tlnaed  for  tiie  next  week  and  more,  bat  the 
atmosphere    in    the '  hotue    at    Cheleea 

Sadaally  cleared — at  leaet,  the  electrical 
■tnrbancea  which  had,  u  a  matter  of 
fact,  colminated  In  JoliiD'a  departure  for 
the  «lab,  aabeided.  Aa  the  daji  vent  on, 
Julian  gradndly  teoorered  hie  apirite. 
Hii  temper,  irhieli  had  elreD  way  io  and- 
danlf  and  oom[detely  ondex  the  itrain  pat 
apon  It  l^  the  nnpreoedetited  thwarting  to 
which  he  had  heen  subjected,  recovued 
its  cai«l«aa  easineaa.  The  iojnred  ezpies- 
don  of  moodiness  disappeared  wholly  from 
hie  faoa,  and  hie  manner  reanmed  its 
bnoyanoy. 

NeTerthfllesa,  the  life  of  the  present 
antooia  me  by  no  means  the  life  of  the 
past  spring. .  Partly,  of  coarse,  the  dif- 
ferent framework  was  responsible ;  life, 
medally  at  this  particnlor  moment,  when 
wuiter  aode^  was  as  yet  haidly  formed, 
oonsiated  by  no  means  wliolly  of  a  social 
existence.  It  was,  In  fact,  distinctly 
"ata^"  and  heavy  on  these  lines  aa 
compared  with  the  high  piassare  of  the 
smsoD ;  and  the  inbrodacUon  Into  the 
roaUne  of  life  of  a  eartain  Bsmber  of 
hotin  of  regular  work  on  Jalian'a  part 
—  the 'first  practical  aeknowledgement 
in  the  hoose  m  Qaeen  Anne  Street,  that 
work  lud  anytlilng  to  do  with  life — 
eonld  not  laU  to  alter  tlie  tone  to  some 
extent.  Bat  there  was  a  sabtle  change  in 
Julian  iilmaalf,  wUoh  was  hardly  to  be 
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aoooanted  for  on  sach  bcond  lines.  He 
had  recovered  his  normal  mental  tempera- 
tore,  indeed,  bnt  the  interval  of  dUtarl>- 
anee  seemed  to  bare  Iiad  some  Indefinable 
effect  npon  bun.  He  had  reeovered  him- 
seir — bat  it  was  himself  with  a  difference. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  narrow  tlie 
difference  into  words.  To  say  that  he 
was  colder  to  Ills  mother,  or  stood 
deliberately  aloof  from  her,  iroold  not  be 
trne.  Bat  there  was  a  toaoh  of  indapen- 
dence  about  his  whole  personality  wnieb 
was  new  to  It ;  a  certain  suggestion  of  a 
separate  life  and  Interest,  snob  as  most 
inevitably  come  to  a  man  sooner  or  biter, 
which  seemed  to  ^ge  bis  intercooree 
with  her  —  anperfioially  the  same  as  it 
remained  —  with  something  of  oarelass- 
nesB,  and  even  a  bint  of  anconsdoos 
patronage. 

If  the  oliange  was  felt  by  Mr<.  Bomayne, 
she  made  no  sign,  or,  at  least,  entered 
no  protest.  After  the  little  explanation 
which  liad  taken  place  In  the  railway 
carriage  she  bad  utterly  ignored  the  cloud 
which  his  moodiness  had  created ;  and  she 
ignored  iti  passing  away.  Wuen  Julian 
was  at  home  she  was  sJwaya  bright  and 
pleasant;  always  charmed  to  tiave  him 
with  her;  always  ready  to  let  bim  go. 
Her  little  jokes  at  his  expense  in  his  new 
character  of  a  worker  were  full  of  tact 
Her  plajfnl  allusiooa  to  her  own  aolitary 
days  were  always  light  and  gay.  Nevor- 
thelesa,  the  cbaracterlstles  which  the  ten 
weeks  of  their  absence  from  town  had 
brought  to  her  face  grew  and  Intenufied 
daring  Hu  ten  days  that  followed  their 
return.  Her  eyes  grew  mora  restless,  her 
month  more  sensitive,  as  thongb  the 
strained,  sharpened  look  of  anxiety  wlileb 
haunted  faei  faoe  daring  the  honr  which 
preceded  Juliui's  retain,  and  dnrli^  the 
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rhole  evening,  when,  as  happened  seyeral 
imes  in  the  conrae  of  that  ten  daysi  he 
lined  ont^  went  deep  enough  to  leave 
&8tbg  tokens  of  its  presence.  Her  qaes- 
ions  as  to  his  work,  and  the  new  friends, 
he  new  hannts,  consequent  upon  it; 
eemed  to  come  from  her  lips — far  less 
elf-confident  in  expression  in  these  days — 
Imost  in  spite  of  hersell  They  were 
Iways  uttered  with  a  playfulness  which 
iardly  masked  a  slight  nervousness  nnder- 
leath ;  a  nervousness  whic^  seemed  to  be 
i  reminiscence  of  that  first  evening. 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  drawing- 
•oom  one  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  the 
lecond  week  of  their  return ;  she  had  a 
)Ook  in  her  hand,  and  a  tea-table  before 
ler.  But  she  had  neither  poured  herself 
mt  any  tea,  nor  could  she  be  said  to  be 
reading.  Every  two  or  three  minutes  her 
ittentfon  seemed  to  wander;  her  eyes  would 
ttray  vaguely  about  the  room,  and  she 
jTOidd  riM  and  move  restlessly  across  it,  to 
give  some  wholly  unnecessary  touch  to  a 
Irapery  or  a  glass  of  flowers.  Once  she 
liad  seated  herself  at  her  writbg-table  to 
b^in  a  trivial  note ;  but  the  Impulse  had 
failed  to  carry  her  through,  and  she  had 
returned  to  her  chair  and  her  book.  It  was 
tifjf-past  four,  and  she  was  expecting  Julian. 
He  had  dined  out  on  three  consecutive 
oights,  and  was  doing  so  again  to-night 
^d  in  reply  to  her  laughing  protest  against 
''never  tiekng  him,"  he  had  promised 
carelessly  to  come  home  and  Iiave  after- 
noon tea  with  her. 

The  door-bell  rang  at  last^  and  as  the 
Irawing-room  door  opened  she  lifted  a 
imiling  face  with  a  gaily  approving 
comment  on  his  punctuality. 

<'0ood  bov!"  she  began.  Then  she 
broke  off  and  laughed  lightly,  though  the 
brightness  of  her  face  suddoily  ceased  to 
begenuinOi 

The  figure  on  the  threshold  was  that  of 
biarston  Loiing. 

**  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  *'  Fm  gkd  you 
think  sol" 

<*The  observation  was  not  intended  for 
fou,  Tm  sorry  to  tell  you,"  returned  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  as  she  rose  to  receive  him. 
"And  Vm  afraid  even  if  I  applied  it  to 
pou,  you  would  hardly  condescend  to  accept 
it.  How  do  you  dot  When  did  you 
come  back  t  Sit  down  and  let  me  give 
fon  some  tea." 

Lorbg  sat  down  accordingly,  with  a 
tnute  witness  in  his  manner  of  doing  so  to 
a  certain  amount  of  intimacy  both  with 
the  room  and  its  mistress ;  but  that  touch 


of  admiring  deference  which  had  marked 
his  demeanour  during  the  early  stages  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Bomayne,  was 
still  present  with  him,  and  was  rendered 
only  the  more  effective  by  the  fiamiliarity 
with  which  it  was  now  combined. 

'*Thanks,"  he  said;  "a  cup  of  tea  Is  a 
capital  idea.  But  I  don't  think  m  quite  kind 
of  you  to  say  that  I  wouldn't  condescend 
to  the  epithet,  <  Good  boy.'  I  should  like 
to  have  it  applied  to  me  of  all  things.  It 
would  be  such  a  novelty,  and  so  wholly 
undeserved ! " 

He  spoke  in  that  tone  of  sardonic 
daring  on  which  a  great  deal  of  his  social 
reputation  rested,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
answered  with  a  laugh. 

"No  doubt  it  would,"  she  said,  with 
that  very  slight  and  unreal  assumption  of 
reproof  with  which  such  a  woman  invari- 
ably treats  the  tacit  confiasslons  of  a  man  of 
Loring's  reputation.  "  You  only  want  the 
epithet,  then,  because  you  know  you  don't 
deserve  it" 

She  handed  him  the  tea  as  she  spoke 
witii  a  shake  of  her  head,  and  added: 

"But  tell  me,  now,  when  did  you  come 
back,  and  where  have  vou  been  f  " 

"Fve  been  to  the  Engadine,"  he 
answered;  "why,  I  don't  know,  unless 
that  for  six  weeks,  at  least,  of  my  life  I 
might  fully  appreciate  the  charms  of 
London.  I  don't  admire  glaciers;  snow 
mountains  bore  me;  altitudes  are  always 
more  or  less  wearisome,  and  society  'an 
naturel'  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  I  reached 
town  the  day  before  yesterday." 

Marston  Loring  was  faultlessly  dressed. 
It  was  impossible  to  associate  his  attire 
with  anything  but  Picoadilly  and  the  best 
clubs  and  the  best  drawing-rooms.  HisfiMe, 
with  its  half-cynical,  half- wearied  expression, 
was,  in  its  less  individual  characteristicsi  one 
of  the  typical  faces  of  the  society  of  tiie  day. 
Eh  voice  and  manner,  well-l»ed,  (^Jlous, 
and  entirely  unenthusiastic^  were  the  vdce 
and  manner  of  that  world  where  emotion 
is  so  entirely^  out  of  fashion  that  its 
existence  as  an  ineradicable  factor  of  healthy 
human  nature  is  hardly  admowledged. 

His  presence  and  Us  cynical,  cold-blooded 
talk  seemed  to  do  Mrs.  Bomayne  good. 
Her  face  and  manner  hardened  dightly,  as 
though  her  nerves  were  braced,  and  some- 
thing of  the  pinched,  restless  look  of 
anxiety  faded. 

"  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  us 
so  soon!"  she  exclaimed  with  genuine 
satisfaction.  "Town  has  really  been 
abominably  empty  these  last  ten  days,    I 
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iuppose  we  eame  back  rather  too  sooi^y  bat 
It  seenqied  time  that  Jidian  ahonld  get  to 
work.    Beally,  Fve  hardly  aeen  a  booI." 

"  It  b  a  deadly  time  of  year/'  assented 
Lorbg,  with  a  quick  look  at  her,  **  hat  I'm 
gratefal  to  it  if  it  makes  iny  presence 
welcome  to  yon.  Of  course  I  called  at 
once.  I  was  rather  afraid  yon  might  be 
stUl  away.^ 

"  We  came  back  ten  days  ago,"  answered 
Mrs.  Bomayne,  accepting  and  patting 
aside  his  little  compliment  with  a  mocking 
gestare  as  a  form  of  words  entirely  con- 
vMitionaL  "  Jalian  has  been  qaite  lost 
withont  yoo.  He  is  looking  yery  well,  I 
think|  and  is  working  amazingly." 

The  introdaction  of  Jalian's  name  into 
the  conversation  had  in  neither  case  come 
from  Jalian's  friend;  bat  this  time  it 
appeared  to  strike  Loring  as  incambent 
npon  him  to  porsoe  the  topic. 

"  The  approving  words  with  which  yoa 
reoelved  me  were  intended  for  him,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  carelessly.  "Yoa're 
expecting  him  t " 

Tbere  was  a  moment's  pause  while  Mrs. 
Bomayne  tamed  her  head,  as  if  involon- 
tarfly,  and  listened  intenUv ;  that  haanted 
look  coming  suddenly  back  into  her  eyes. 
The  moment  passed,  and  she  tamed  to 
Loring  agabi  with  a  qaick,  self-oonscioas 
ghmce,  and  an  unreal  laagh. 

*'  Tn.  eznecting  him ;  yes,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  lidicnloas  enoagh  to  make  that  very 
obTions,  I'm  afraid !  I'm  so  glad  he  won't 
nubs  you.  He  doesn't  generally  come  in 
at  this  hour.    This  is  a  treat — for  me  1 " 

She  laughed  a£fectedly,  and  Loring  said 
with  mock  solemnity  of  interest : 

« Indeed  1" 

**  I  really  had  to  be  quite  pldntlve  this 
morning,"  she  went  on  In  the  same  tone, 
"  on  the  subject  of  not  seeing  him  for  four 
days  except  at  breakfast !  He  has  made  a 
good  many  new  acquaintances  already,  It 
seems,  and  has  to  dine  out  a  good  deal" 

'*  Beally  I  "  commented  Loring.  His  tone 
was  quite  unmoved,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
did  not  see  the  expression  in  his  shrewd, 
shallow  eyes,  as  she  spoke — an  expression 
of  amused  ciuiosity.  *'He  dines  at  his 
club,  I  suppose  t "  he  enquired  Indifferently 
after  a  momenta 

*<  Yes ;  or  at  the  <  other  fellows' '  club," 
laughed  his  mother.  "  Legid  institutions, 
I  sopposel" 

There  was  a  brief  silence ;  one  of  those 
silences  which  come  when  one  branch  of  a 
conversation  is  felt  to  be  exhausted ;  and 
then  lioring  fiutshed  his  tea,  put  down  his 


cap,  and  settled  himself  into  a  comfortable 
attitude. 

"  I  forget  whether  you  were  taken  with 
the  Ibsen  craze  last  season,  Mrs.  Eomayne  t " 
he  said.  "  We  shall  all  have  to  tie  wet 
toweb  round  our  heads — it  won't  be  be- 
coming, I'm  afraid — and  give  ourselves  up 
to  soUtary  meditation,  I  hear!  He  is 
to   be  the  th^pg  this  winter  they   tell 
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me. 

"  Ibsen  t "  repeated  Mrs.  Bomayne  re- 
flectively; obidously  searching  in  her 
memory  for  some  ideas  to  attach  to  the 
name,  which  she  was  as  obvloasly  consdous 
of  having  heard  before.  *' Ibsen  t  Oh, 
yes,"  with  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration, 
'^  oh,  yes,  of  course ;  that  *  DoUs'  House ' 
man,  that  everybody  talked  of  going  to 
see  just  at  the  end  of  the  season."    . 

llie  first  of  those  startUng  pictures  of 
human  nastiness  which  have  since  exercised 
atticism  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  revelations,  had  taken  a 
wonderful  hold  upon  a  certain  section  of 
''society,"  and  had  become,  as  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  words  implied,  almost  the 
fashion  In  the  preceding  June.  Society  is 
always  inclined  to  be  literary  and  Intel* 
lectual,  or  rather,  to  an  assumption  of 
those  qualities,  in  the  winter.  It  was  witii 
a  sense  of  the  absolute  duty  of  priming 
herself  beforehand  that  Mrs.  Bomayne  con- 
tinued, with  every  appearance  of  the 
deepest  interest : 

"  Ah,  no  !  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  was  never 
able  to  spare  an  evening.  Everybody  told 
me  all  about  It,  though.  It  must  have 
been  awf ally  clever  and  interesting.  But^ 
you  see,  just  at  that  time  one  has  so  much 
on  hand.  There  was  that  dreadfal  bazaar, 
too.  By-the-bye,  have  the  Pomeroys  come 
back  yet  do  you  know,  Mr.  Loring  1 " 

Mr.  Loring  believed  that  they  had  not, 
and  after  a  little  discussion  of  their  pro- 
bable plans,  Mrs.  Bomayne  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Ibsen. 

f'Are  they  going  to  bring  out  a  new 
lay  of  Us,  did  you  say  t "  3ie  said  care- 
esdy. 

"So  I  hear,"  answered  Loring.  ''An 
extraordinary  piece  of  work,  with  a 
tremendous  theory  in  it,  of  course.  The 
idea  is  the  influence  of  heredity." 

Mrs.  Eomayne  started  sUghtiy.  A 
strange  flash  leapt  up  in  her  eyes,  and 
as  it  died  out,  quenched  as  It  seemed  by 
iron  resolution,  it  left  a  curious  expression 
on  her  face ;  it  was  an  expression  in  which 
a  light  scorn — ^the  normal  attitude  of  the 
shaUow,  fashionable  woman  towards  deep  I 
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qaeations  of  any  kind — seemed  to  be 
battling  indomitably  for  a  place,  against 
something  which  was  hardly  to  be  held  at 
bay,  by  no  means  to  be  suppressed. 

"  Heredity  ! ''  she  said ;  and  the  ring  of 
her  Toice  matched  the  expression  of  her 
face. 

"It's  rather  an  interesting  subject," 
continued  Loring  indolently.  Scientific 
questions  in  their  social  aspects  were  just 
becoming  fashionable.  *'It's  wonderful 
how  long  we  have  stopped  short  at  the 
inheritance  of  Boman  noses,  and  violent 
tempers,  and  plahi  facts  of  that  kind  with- 
out getting  to  anything  more  subtle." 

"  Tea ;  i  suppose  it  is,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bomayne.  There  was  a  hard  restraint  in 
her  Toice,  which  Loring  took  for  pre- 
occupation and  laid  to  the  account  of  her 
expectation  of  Julian.  She  was  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  light,  and  he  could 
not  see  the  expression  of  her  face. 

"Ii's  awfully  consoling,  don't  you  know," 
he  went  on  in  the  same  tone, "  to  feel  that 
one  can  lay  all  one's  little  failings  to  die 
account  of  some  dead  and  gone  ancestor, 
with  a  scientific  mind.  I  don't  notice, 
by-the-bye,  that  even  the  greatest  and 
most  enthusiastic  scientists  show  any 
tendency  to  refer  their  virtues  and  talents 
back.  I  presume  they  are  always  self- 
developed." 

Mrs.  Bomayne '  laughed,  as  she  was 
obviously  intended  to  do;  but  her  laugh 
was  rather  harsh. 

II  Do  you  know,  I  think  scientific  men 
are  a  dreadful  race ! "  she  said.  *'  They 
think  that  they  know  so  much  better 
than  everybody  else,  and  that  what  they 
know  is  so  immensely  important  As  a 
rule,  you  know,  it's  about  something  that 
they  really  can't  know  anything  about, 
and  if  they  could,  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  not  to  bother  about  it" 

She  spoke  with  a  confident,  conclusive 
superiority,  which  is  only  possible,  perhaps, 
to  that  section  of  society  to  which  know- 
ledge and  brain-power  are  among  the 
minor  and  entirely  unimportant  &ctors  of 
life — except  when  the  knowledge  is  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  brain-power 
that  which  has  adapted  itself  to  the  re- 
quirements of  society.  But  the  superiority 
in  her  tone  rang  strained  and  false.  She 
seemed  to  be  forcing  the  attitude  on  herself 
even  more  than  on  Loring;  and  there 
was  a  feint  ring  of  dt  fiance  In  her  voice — 
utterly  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with 
the  words  she  spoke — which  seemed  to  ex- 
press and  define  a  strange  glitter  which  had 


gradually  dawned  in  her  eyes.  The  com- 
bination was  curiously  suggestive  of  that 
consuming  fear  which  denies  the  very 
existence  of  that  by  which  it  is  created. 

Loring,  however,  was  too  fully  occupied 
with  a  cynical  appteciation  of  the  humcmms 
aspect  of  the  wholesale  condemnation  of 
learning  by  crass  ignorance  to  detect  any- 
thing l^neath  the  surface.  An  enigmatiod 
smile  touched  his  lips. 

**  There's  a  great  deal  of  penetratfon  in 
what  you  say,"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  there 
would  be!  But  I  think  you're  a  littie 
sweeping,  perhaps,  when  you  say  that  they 
don't  really  know  anything.  Take  heredity, 
for  instance ;  it's  an  actual  fact,  capable  of 
demonstration,  that ** 

But  Loring's  eloquence  was  broken  short 
o£r.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Julian  Bomayne  came  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  started  to  her  feet  at  the 
sight  of  him  with  a  strange,  hardly  artioilate 
sound,  which  was  ahnost  a  gasp  of  relief^ 
though  it  passed  unnoticed  by  either  of  the 
two  men,  as  Julian  advanced  quickly  to 
Loring. 

*'How  are  you,  old  mant"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "Awfully  glad  to  see  you 
back  agJn." 

"  Tins  is  the  reward  of  merits  you  see  1*' 
said  Mra  Bomayne,  as  Loring  replied,  in 
the  same  tone.  "You  come  home  to 
tea  with  your  mother,  and  you  find  a 
fidend !    Will  you  have  some  tea,  sir  t " 

Her  face  was  still  a  littie  odd,  and 
unusual-looking,  especially  about  the  eyes, 
and  the  touch  whidi  she  laid  upon  JuUuit 
as  if  to  enforce  her  words,  was  strangely 
clinging  apd  nervous  in  its  quick  pressure. 

The  talk  drifted  in  all  sorts  of  directions 
after  that ;  all  more  or  less  personal,  etther 
to  the  speakers  or  mutual  acquaintances. 
As  the  moments  passed,  Loring's  eyes 
were  fixed  once  or  twice,  with  momentaiy 
intentness,  on  the  younger  man.  Thai 
new  touch  of  independence  about  Julian 
did  not  belong  only  to  his  manner  with 
his  mother.  It  was  just  peroeptiUe 
towards  the  friend  whom  he  had  hitherto 
admired  with  boyish  enthusiasm. 

Loring  rose  to  go  at  last^  and  as  he  did 
so  he  turned  to  Julian. 

"If  it  were  not  that  I  don't  like  to 
propose  your  deserting  Mrs.  Bomayne," 
he  said,  "  I  should  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't 
come  and  keep  me  company  over  a  lonely 
dinner  at  the  dub,  Julian )  I  suppose  you 
don't  want  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  any 
chance  t"  he  continued,  tinning  to  Mrs. 
Bomayne. 
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Mrs.  Romayne  and  Julian  laughed 
aimiiltaneoasly ;  Julian  with  a  litUe  toaoh 
of  embanasBment,  his  mother  somewhat 
artificially. 

"  I'm  sure  my  mother  has  no  objection 
to  getting  rid  of  me,"  said  Jolian 
rather  liastily;  "but,  unfortunately,  I'm 
engaged." 

" Engaged  1"  said  Loring.  "Lucky 
fellow,  to  hare  engagements  at  tliia  time 
of  year ! " 

His  tone  was  a  little  satirical,  and 
Julian,  who  was  following  him  out  of  the 
room,  flushed  slightly.  His  colour  was 
still  eousiderably  deeper  tiian  usual  when 
he  dashed  upstairs  after  seeing  Loring  out, 
and  put  his  head  in  at  the  drawing-room 
door. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  be  off  directly, 
dear,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  I  was  awfully 
soiry  to  get  in  so  late,  but  Allardyce 
wanted  me." 

An  hour  later,  Julian  was  dinins  at  a 
restaurant,  dining  simply,  and  dining 
alone.  Having  finished  Us  dinner,  imd 
smoked  a  cigarette,  glanciilg  once  or 
twice  at  his  watch  as  he  did  so,  he  took 
his  hat  and  coat  and  strolled  out  It  was 
nearly  a  quarter  past  eight,  and  the  only 
light  was,  of  course,  the  light  of  the 
street-lamps  and  the  gas  in  the  shop 
windowSi 

He  passed  along  Piccadilly,  not  quickly, 
but  with  the  ddiberate  intention  of  a 
man  who  has  a  definite  destination,  until 
he  came  to  a  certain  side-street.  Then  he 
turned  out  of  Piccadilly,  and  slackening 
his  steps,  sauntered  slowly  up  on  the  right- 
hand  pavement.  He  had  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  casting  sundry  glances 
back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so,  and 
was  turning  once  more,  as  though  to 
saunter  down  the  street  again,  when  the 
figure  of  a  woman  entered  at  the  Piccadilly 
end.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  Julian  threw 
away  his  cigar,  and  quickening  his  steps, 
went  to  meet  hex. 

The  fac^  she  raised  to  his  was  the  face 
of  tiie  girl  on  whose  behalf  he  had  inter- 
fered in  Piccadilly  ten  days  before,  and 
her  first  words  were  uttered  in  the  soft, 
musical  voice  that  had  thanked  him  then. 

"Have  you  been  waiting  1"  she  said; 
"  Pm  sorry." 

The  tone  of  the  few  words  with  which 
he  answered,  together  with  the  expression 
with  which  he  looked  at  her,  showed  as 
clearly  as  volumes  of  explanation  could 
have  done  where  and  how  the  new  Julian 
was  being  developed. 


"  Oaly  a  minute  or  two,"  he  said.  "  A 
lonely  fellow  like  me  doesn't  mhud  waiting 
a  few  Ininutes  for  the  chance  of  a  talk,  as 
I've  told  you  before." 
-  She  looked  up  at  him  with  simple,  pity- 
ing eyes,  and  a  certain  wistfulness  of 
expression,  too. 

"  It  seems  so  sad  1 "  she  sdd  softly. 
"  But  you'll  make  friends  fa  Ii9ndon  soon, 
Pm  sure.  Have  you  been  Working  very 
hard  to-day  t " 

"Have  you  been  working  veiy  hard,  is  the 
more  important  question  t "  he  said,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  away  from  those  candid 
brown  ones,  with,  to  do  him  jostiee,  a 
certain  passing  shame  In  hh  own.  "  I'm 
afraid  there's  no  need  to  ask  that !  You 
look  awfully  tired,  Clemence  I " 

She  shook  her  bead  with  a  pretty,  brisk 
movement  of  reassurance. 

"Oh,  not"  she  said,  "it's  not  been  at 
all  a  luurd  day.  It  never  seems  hard,  you 
know,  when  we  don't  have  to  stay  late, 
unless  something  goes  wrong  in  the  work- 
room; and  I  don't  think  that  happens 
very  often." 

There  was  a  simple,  genuine  content  in 
the  tone  and  manner  hi  which  the  words 
were  spoken,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  colourlessneM  of  the  face,  the 
tired  look  about  the  eyes,  and  the  poor, 
worn  dress,  told  a  wonderful  little  story 
of  patience  and  serenity  of  spirit. 

All  that  Julian  Romayne  knew  of 
Clemence  Brymer — ^the  brief  and  very 
simple  outline  of  her  life  as  she  had  told 
it  to  him — was  comprised  in  a  few  by  no 
means  uncommon  facts.  She  was  a 
"hand"  in  one  of  the  big  millinery 
establishments,  and  had  worked  at  the 
same  place  for  the  last  two  years.  Before 
that  time  she  had  lived  from  her  childhood 
first  with  a  married  brother,  and  then, 
when  he  died,  with  his  widow  and  children. 
From  a  certain  touch  of  reserve  in  her 
manner  of  speaking  of  those  particular 
years,  Julian  had  gathered  that  they  had 
been  hard  ones.  The  marriage  of  the 
brother's  widow,  and  ber  departure  to 
AustnJia,  had  left  her  alone  in  London. 
Her  parents,  she  told  Julian,  had  come 
from  Cambridgeshire;  and  one  of  her 
faint  recollections  of  her  father,  who 
had  died  when  she  was  onl^  five  years 
old,  was  of  sittbg  on  his  knee  in 
their  litUe  attic  room  in  London,  and 
being  told  by  him  about  his  country  home. 
H^r  mother  had  cUed  when  she  was  a 
baby;  and  sJl  her  scanty  recollections 
seemed  to  centre  round  the  father,  who. 
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as  the  said  simply,  had  been,  **  a  reiy 
good  man." 

The  mmple  trust  and  eonfidence  Ih  her 
face  as  she  raised  it  to  Julian  noif  was  a 
cHxio^  contrast  to  the  nervous,  half- 
firightened  uncertainty  of  her  glance  at 
him  on  that  night  in  tiie  spiing  when  they 
had  shared  for  those  two  or  tluee  mhintes 
the  shelter  of  the  same  portica  Bat,  para- 
doxical aa  it  leems  at  first,  both  expres- 
sions were  the  outcome,  on  different  lines,- 
of  the  same  moral  characteristic.  Clemence, 
though  there  was  that  about  her — as  her 
face  testified — ^which  kept  her,  in  all  un- 
consciousness and  innocence,  strangely 
aloof  and  apart  from  her  world,  had  not 
spent  her  life  in  London  without  learning 
to  know  its  dangers.  But  the  very  parity 
which  made  the  glances  which  she  was 
forced  to  encounter  in  the  streets  at  night 
a  distress  to  her;  which  made  the  very 
proximity  of  an  unknown  <' gentleman " 
an  uneasiness  to  her;  which  made 
theoretical  evil|  in  short,  a  terror  to 
her;  rendered  her  singularly  incapable  of 
recognising  its  existence  on  any  but  the 
bddest  lines.  Her  confidence  was  quickly 
won  because,  though  she  was  conscious  of 
a  world  of  evil  about  her,  it  was  as  a  some- 
thing large,  and  black,  and  obvious  that 
she  regarded  it.  Brought  into  contact  with 
herself,  anything  fair-seeming  was  touched 
by  the  whiteness  of  her  own  temperament; 
and,  with  such  unconscious  extraneous  aid, 
the  thinnest  veil  was  enough  to  hide  from 
her  anything  behind.  Her  confidence 
once  won,  might  be  destroyed,  but  could 
hardly  be  shakea.  Something  in  Julian's 
face  and  manner  had  won  it  for  him,  and 
the  outline  of  his  circumstances  which  he 
had  given  her  had  won  him  something  else 
— her  pity. 

Exactly  by  what  motive  he  had  been 
actuated  in  his  statements  to  her,  Julian 
would  have  found  it  rather  hard  to  say ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  asked  himself 
the  question.  Before  the  end  of  their  first 
walk  U^ether  he  had  presented  himself  to 
her  as  a  student  living  entirely  alone  in 
London,  having  no  female  frienas,  or  even 
acquaintances,  and  wearying  often  of  the 
rough,  masculine  companionship  of  his 
fellows.  On  these  grounds  he  had  asked 
her  when  they  parted  at  the  end  of  a  little 
poverty-stricken  street  near  the  farther 
end  of  the  Brompton  Road  whether  he 
might  meet  her  now  and  again  and  walk 
home  with  her.  She  had  hesitated  for 
an  instant,  and  then  had  assented,  very 
simply. 


«  You  haven't  had  to  work  late  for  four 
nights  now,"  she  said,  as  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  Piccadilly  and  began  to  walk 
steadily  in  the  opposite  direction.  *'  Shall 
you  have  to  to-morrow  nighty  do  you 
think  t" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  as  he  looked  down  and  met 
them  it  would  have  been  clear  to  an  on- 
looker what  was  the  charm  that  those 
long  evening  walks  possessed  for  Julian. 
In  the  girl's  dear  eyes  there  was  admira- 
tion and  absolute  reliance.  In  the  look 
with  which  he  answered  them  there  was 
conscious  superiority  and  protection. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  sore 
and  smarting  with  a  sense  of  homiliatbn 
and  fatuity;  when  in  his  newly-aroused 
angry  discontent  all  intercourse  with  women 
of  his  own  class  had  become  a  farce  and 
an  inanity  to  him;  accident  had  thrown 
It  into  hu  power  to  create  for  himself,  aa 
it  were,  a  world  in  which  all  tii|it  had 
suddenly  revealed  itself  as  lackbg  in  his 
actu^  life  should  be  lavished  upon  him. 
For  his  acquahitance  of  Piccadilly  he  had 
absolutely  no  sarroundings,  except  such  as 
he  chose  to  give  himself.  The  Jcdian 
Romayne  of  society,  the  nonentity,  the 
*' figarehead,"  as  he  had  muttered  angtfly 
to  himself,  had  no  existence  for  her.  It 
was  Julian's  own  private  Julian,  a  per- 
sonality developed  side  by  side  with  the 
sudden  and  violent  readjustment  of  his 
conception  of  his  relations  with  the  world, 
who  was  looked  up  to,  listened  to, 
respected,  and  deferred  to  during  the 
lM>ur's  wslk  which  lay  between  that  side- 
street  out  of  Piccadilly  and  a  certain  little 
street  at  the  end  of  the  Brompton  Road. 
A  vague,  undefined  craving  for  pre-eminenoe 
and  admiration  had  risen  in  him  with  his 
realisation  of  his  dependence,  and  the 
reflected  nature  of  the  light  with  which  he 
shone  in  society.  To  a  weak  nature  in 
which  that  craving  has  once  stirred  it 
matters  little  by  what  means  it  is  met  so 
that  it  is  to  some  extent  satisfied. 

The  walk  of  to-night  was  a  repetition 
of  the  walks  that  had  preceded  it;  the 
talk  a  little  more  intimate  and  a  little 
more  personal  in  tone  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  as  that  of  each  of  the  latter 
in  its  turn  had  been. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  something  had 
occurred  to  remind  Clemence  of  her  fether 
and  her  father's  old  home,  and  in  intervals 
of  Julian's  talk  about  himself,  she  told 
him  a  good  deal  about  her  thonghts  of 
that  little  country  place;   of  how  tbste 
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had  been  Brymen  there  for  generation 
and  generation. 

*'  Yon  nAiat  have  been  Poritane  once/' 
laid  JoUan,  laaghbig,  as  he  often  laughed, 
at  Bome  Uttle  grave  torn  of  her  ipeech  as 
he  looked  into  the  sweet,  seriooa  face. 
"Toawonld  have  made  an  ^awfully  jolly 
little  Poxitan,  Glemence  1 " 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  simply;  '*I 
was  so  little  when  father  died.  But  he 
felt  it  dreadfully,  IVe  heard,  when  he 
came  to  London:  it  nearly  broke  his 
heart** 

<' Why  did  he  do  it,  thent"  said  Julian 
Ughtly. 

"He  thonght  he  ought,"  returned  the 
gfrL  "Tou  see,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
at  Feldboume^ — nothing  but  ploughing, 
and  oountry  things,  you  know.  And 
father  thonght  a  man  ought  to  do  some- 
ttiing — ^that  everything  was  tneant  to  go 
on  and  get  better,  you  know — and  that 
every  man  ought  to  help,  ought  to  work. 
So,  of  oourse,  he  was  obliged  to  come,  you 


■AA  " 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 
now,  where  they  alwajrs  raid  good  nighti 
and  as  she  spoke  she  was  standing  tftOl, 
looking -simply  into  Us  face.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  with  something  in 
his  eyes  which  seemed  to  be  struggling 
vagudy  into  life  side  by  side  with  the  care- 
less mockery  of  his  *^  set*' 

''He  was  obliged  to  come,  because  he 
tliought  he  ought,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
alwajrs  do  what  you  think  you  ought, 
Glemence  t " 

"I  try,"  she  said  simply.  "Every  one 
tries,  I  suppose." 

He  laughed — ^the  laugh  that  was  so  like 
his  mother's — ^but  not  quite  so  freely  as 
usual,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said. 
"  Qooi  night,  Glemence." 
"  Qood  night,"  she  said. 
He  hesitated  a  moment.  He  never  went 
to  meet  her  without  a  firm  and  definite 
intention  of  sealing  their  parting  with  a 
kiss.  But  he  had  never  done  so  yet^  and 
he  did  not  do  it  now. 

"Good  night,"  he  said  again,  rather 
lamely;  and  then  they  parted,  she  going 
quickly  and  quietly  down  the  street,  he 
passineout  of  it  into  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  JBrompton  Bead. 

Once  there,  he  paused  as  though  unde- 
dded. 

"  It's  too  early  to  go  home,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  I'll  go  down  to  the  club  for  a 
bit." 


There  were  a  good  many  men  in  the 
club-room  when  he  entered  it  half  an  hour 
later,  and  Julian — quite  another  young  man 
to  the  Julian  who  had  walked  to  the 
Brompton  Boad''-~was  discusaing  the  latest 
society  topic  with  much  animation  over  a 
whiakey  and  seltzer,  when  Lozing,  to 
whom  he  had  nodded  at  the  other  en^  of 
the  room,  ^trolled  up  to  him,  cigar  in  hand. 

"  Dinner  been  a  failure  t "  he  enquired. 

There  was  nothing  particular  about  the 
words;  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered  was  singularly,  almost  significantly, 
devoid  of  expression.  But  there  was  a 
keen,  satirical  expression  in  his  eyes  as  he 
fixed  them  on  Julian. 

Julian  started  slightly  at  the  words,  and 
a  curious  fiash  of  expression  passed  across 
Us  face. 

"  More  or  less,"  he  said  with  a  cure- 
less frankness  that  seemed  just  a  trifle 
excessive. 

"Who  was  the  manl " 

"I  don't  think  you  know  him,"  said 
Julian,  his  carelessness  bordering  on 
defiance. 

Loring  smiled.  His  smile  was  never 
particularly  pleasant,  and  at  this  moment 
it  was  unusually  cynical 

"  I  know  a  good  many  men,  too,"  he 
observed. 


SHADOWED. 

A  OOMPLETB  STORY, 


"  Please,  sir,"  said  my  landlady,  Mrs. 
Morley,  "  the  new  Gurate  sent  tUs,  and 
wants  to  know  when  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  you  to  receive  Um  t " 

"This"  was  a  visiting-card,  and  when 
I  read  thereupon,  "  Bev.  T.  Sprague  Simp- 
son," I  guessed  that  the  new  Gurate,  who 
had  that  day  taken  Mrs.  Morley's  front 
rooms,  was  an  old  acquaintance.  The  man 
who  kept  on  my  staircase  at  Boniface  in 
1881  had  not  called  himself  Sprague  as 
well  as  Simpson,  but  since  plain  Smith,  of 
King's,  is  now  J.  Branson  Smith,  and 
Barker,  of  Gorpus,  has  lately  requested  me 
to  address  my  letters  to  H.  Annesley 
Barker,  it  seemed  likely  enough  that 
Simpson,  of  Boniface,  had  developed  into 
T.  Sprague  Simpson,  of — Mrs.  Morley's 
front  parlour,  and  Durston  Parish  Ghurch. 

"  Oh  1  ask  him  to  come  in  now,"  I  said. 
Simpson  in  1881  had  been  rather  a  bore, 
frequentiy  coming  in  without  waiting  to 
be  asked,  and  staying  until  told  in  plain 
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language  that  if  It  wasn't  hb  bed-time  it 
was  mine;  bat  in  1890  I  hoped  to  find  him 
different. 

Very  different  he  was,  too,  In  many  re- 
ipecta.  He  looked  older  and  more  worn 
^an  a  healthy  man  of  two  or  three-and- 
tbirl^  has  any  business  to  look,  and  his 
beanng,  instead  of  being  bomptioosly  self- 
ecnidenti  was  nervoor. 

"How  are  yon,  Wallert "  he  said,  as  I 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand  to  greet 
him.  "I  need  hardly  ask  thongh;  yon 
have  altered  so  little.  I  shoud  have 
known  yon  anywhere.  And  yet  nine 
years  is  a  long  time,  isn't  it  t  "^ 

He  spoke  as  if  he  found  this  life  a  veri- 
table pilgrimage  of  woe,  and  was  sorprlsed 
that  any  one  could  have  endured  thirty 
odd  years  of  it  without  going  grey  and 
shaky — ^he  was  very  grey  himself  where 
he  was  not  bald,  and  his  hand  trembled  in 
mine. 

''Tea,"  I  said.  <'I  suppose  it's  a  fair 
slice  out  of  a  man's  life,  but  I  never  looked 
at  it  in  that  way.  I  have  been  very  com- 
fortable here,  and  until  yon  sent  in  your 
card  I  did  not  realise  how  fiar  behind  the 
old  days  lay." 

''You  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  asked, 
''that  you  have  been  here  ever 'since  you 
took  your  degree  t " 

''Very  nearly,"  I  replied.  "I  tried  a 
residential  mastership  in  a  boarding-school 
for  a  bit,  but  the  rules  didn't  agree  with 
me.  I  have  been  head-assistant  in  Dorston 
Grammar  School  eight  years  come  Lady- 
Day,  as  the  old  women  say.  But,  come, 
take  a  seat,  old  fellow,  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing." 

According  to  his  not  very  dear  account 
of  his  proceedings,  Simpson's  time  seemed 
to  have  been  pretty  well  taken  up  in  going 
about  from  curacy  to  curacy,  as  he  had 
served  under  no  less  than  six  Vicars  since 
his  ordination. 

»  My  health  is  so  bad,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
simply  cannot  stay  long  in  one  place.  I  get 
morbid  and  melanchdy,  and — and  gene- 
rally miserable.  A  chuige  does  me  good 
for  a  time;  but  I  wish  I  could  setUe  down. 
No  Bishop  will  give  me  a  living  if  I 
wander  about ;  I  know  no  private  patrons. 
And  I  should  like  a  living." 

"Why,  certainly,"  I  Mid;  "of  course 
you  woidd.  Why  don't  you  marry,  man  1 
They  say  a  wife  u  a  good  anchor.  But 
what's  the  matter  with  you  t  Lidigestion, 
liver-complaint,  or  what  t " 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  that  sort  1 "  he  replied 
with  a  sigh.     "  My  trouble  is  mental,  and 


the  mind  affects  the  body,  you  know. 
Tou  remember  Silkin  t " 

"  Tes,"  I  said,  "  I  remember  him.  But 
stop  a  bit.  Won't  you  have  something  to 
drink  t    Battled  beer  or  whiskey  t " 

The  poor  fellow  was  evidently  in  a  very 
despondent  frame  of  mind,  and  It  was 
quite  late  enough  in  the  evening  to  offer 
him  something  that  might  cheer  hfan  up  a 
bit  without  fear  of  shocking  him. 

"No,  thatOM,"  he  said.  "I  have  been 
an  abstainer  for  some  time." 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied. 
"  Do  you  still  smoke  t " 

"Tes,  I  smoke,"  he  said  wearily;  and 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  pocket  he  began 
to  fill  it  with  some  of  the  bkekeat 
cavendish  I  ever  saw. 

I  consume  a  fair  amount  of  moderately 
strong  tobacco  myself,  but  the  reek  of  that 
stuff  nearly  choked  me.  I  wondered  if  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  It  in  the 
presence  of  bis  Vicars,  and  If  so,  whether 
the  reasons  he  had  given  for  moving  about 
so  much  were  quite  correct. 

"Silkin,"  he  continued  as  soon  as  his 
pipe  was  fairly  alight,  "is  always  on  my 
mind.  I  cannot  help  blaming  myself  for 
what  happened,  and  it  makes  me  miser- 
able." 

"  But  you  were  not  to  blame,  my  dear 
fellow,"  I  urged,  feeling  sorry  for  him  In 
spite  of  my  conviction  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  greater  bore  than  ever.  '*  Tou  did  all 
you  coold  to  help  him.  If  those  others 
have  any  consciences  left  I  dare  say " 

"But  they  are  all  dead.  Waller,"  he 
interrupted.  "Didn't  you  know!  Sneli 
fell  off  his  bicycle,  Boger  was  drowned  while 
bathing,  Stansfield  dud  in  hospital  after  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  Broadly 
— ^but  you  must  have  heard  of  Broadleyii 
end)" 

"  Oh  1  yes,"  I  said.  "  Now  you  men- 
tion It  I  remember.  He  was  murdered, 
wasn't  he  t " 

"  Well,"  he  replied  as  S  doubtful,  "  ha 
was  found  strangled." 

"  And  they  caught  the  man  who  did  it, 
didn't  they)"  I  asked  indifferently.  I 
didn't  care  two  straws  about  any  of  these 
men — had  only  known  them,  in  fact,  by 
reputation,  or  rather  by  their  want  of  it — 
and  I  began  to  wish  Simpson  would  go 
or  find  somettiing  less  gruesome  to  tdk 
about. 

"They  hung  a  man  for  It,"  he  r^Ued 

Fuvely.     "  I  fear  he  was  innocent  though, 
wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  about  it  at 
the  time,  but  he  took  no  notice." 
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"  Di4  the  real  criminal  confess  to  yon  or 
what  1"  I  asked,  now  slightly  interested. 

«  Oh  !  no ;  nothing  of  that  sort,"  he  ez- 
plainedi  speaking  serioittly  bat  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  tone.  *'I  just  told  him 
that  Silkin  had  killed  the  other  three,  and 
that  I  believed  he  had  strangled  Broadley 
toa  Of  coarse  a  thing  like  tliat  woald  be 
dtffieolt  to  prove ;  bat " 

••Don't  talk  nonsense,  man,"  I  inter- 
rapted  almost  angrily.  **  Silkin  was  dead 
and  baried  long  before  the  first  of  that  lot 
went  to  his  acconnt." 

"  I  know,"  he  persisted,  «  bnt  I  firmly 
believe  that  his  spirit  was  permitted,  or 
perhaps  I  shoald  say,  compelled  to  mete  oat 
the  etfthly  panishment  of  his  tormentors. 
He  was  not  altogeiher  blameless  himself, 
yoa  know," 

I  thonght  that  it  woald  be  an  act  of 
kindness  to  be  firm  with  Simpson. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Simpson/'  I  said  in  the 
tone  I  keep  for  the  admonition  of  erring 
boyhood,  **  this  won't  do.  That  tobacco  is 
evidently  to6  strong  for  yoar  nerves.  Yoa 
know  what  those  men  were  as  well  as  I  do. 
Drankards  before  they  came  of  age,  all  of 
them,  and  Broadley  as  great  a  rip  all 
ronnd  as  yoa  coald  pick  ap  in  any  gatter 
in  the  empire.  Unless  they  reformed  they 
were  likely  enoagh  to  come  to  a  bad  and 
untimely  end.  Now,  did  they  reform) 
Stanffidd  certafaily  did  not  accordbg  to 
yoar  own  story,  and  we  will  assnme  for  the 
present  that  haman  hands  settled  Broadley. 
Do  you  know  any  details  aboat  the  other 
two  t " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  '*  Soell  tried  to  ride 
his  bicycle  round  the  table  after  the  annual 
sapper  of  the  dub  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  Boger  was  half-drunk  when  he  tried 
to  swim  across  the  Thames  at  midnight 

**  lliere  you  are  1 "  I  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly. **  Where  is  your  theory  now  t 
Depend  upon  it,  the  spirits  usually 
sold  on  licensed  premises  didn't  need  any 
help  from  Silkin.  Take  my  advice,  old 
man,  and  use  milder  tobacco.  A  fancy 
like  that  is  dangerous  if  you  encourage  it" 

"  You  think  so  t "  he  asked.  «  That  it 
is  only  a  fancy,  I  mean  t " 

"  Of  course  it  Is,"  I  repUed.  *<  That  all 
of  them  should  have  perished  so  soon  after 
their  victim,  and  so  miserably,  is  rather  a 
queer  coineidenoe,  but  you  can't,  as  a  man 
of  common  sense,  maJce  anything  more 
of  it" 

The  episode  of  Silkin  was  one  of  those 
things  that'  will  happen  even  in  the  best 
regulated  colleges.    He  was  a  poor,  half- 


witted creature,  and,  as  experience  had 
not  then  taught  me  how  much  book- 
learning  somQ  boys  with  addled  brains  can 
absorb,  I  used  to  wonder  how  he  had 
managed  to  acquire  enough  dassics  and 
mathematics  to  make  those  responsible 
for  him  send  him  to  Camford.  Common 
sense  he  had  none,  and  the  four  worthies 
Simpson  named,  who  were  known  to  the 
whole  University  as  the  "  Boniface  Black- 
guards," seised  upon  him  as  their  natural 
prey.  At  first  they  contented  themselves 
wi^  making  him  half-drunk  and  fleecing 
him  at  cards,  but  after  he  was  shorn  bare, 
and  no  longer  a  source  of  profit^  they 
resorted  to  Us  rooms  for  amusement  pure 
and  simple.  What  their  ideas  of  amuse- 
ment were  may  be  guessed,  but  at  last 
things  went  so  far  that  SiiUn's  gyp,  who 
had  been  as  blind  and  deaf  to  everything 
as  it  is  a  college  servant's  duty  to  be, 
recovered  his  perceptive  fiusultiesi  found 
his  tongue,  and  spoke  to  the  Dean — of 
course,  just  too  late  to  save  Silkin.  The 
miserable  little  victim,  who  was,  perhaps^ 
vidously  inclined  to  beg^n  with,  died  of 
brain-fever.  Two  of  his  tormentors  were 
sent  down  for  good,  and — ^the  affair  was 
hushed  up. 

It  was  an  ugly  story,  whichi  as  a  Booiface 
man,  I  did  not  care  to  talk  about^  and  I 
was  thankfcd  that  SimpsOn,  after  that  first 
night,  never  recurred  to  it,  though,  as  I 
feared,  he  became  a  terrible  nuisance^ 
dropping  Into  my  room  continually  just 
when  I  wanted  to  begin  my  nightly  dabble 
in  literature. 

His  sojourn  at  Durston  for  a  time  seemed 
to  do  him  good.  By  the  end  of  the  firat 
month  his  conversation  was  quite  cheery, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  he  looked 
years  younger  than  he  did  when  he  came. 
Then  there  was  a  relapse,  and  three  weeks 
later  he  looked  so  miserable  again  that  one 
night  when  I  was  fn  his  room — I  had 
adopted  the  artifice  of  anticipating  Simpson 
in  the  act  of  dropping  In ;  it  was  much 
easier  to  say,  "Ghood  night,  old  man, 
sorry  to  go,  but  my  work  is  waiting  for 
me,"  than  to  tell  him  that  he  really  must 
turn  out — I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

*<  WeU,"  he  said.  « I  was  thbkTng  about 
taking  your  advice  and  gettbg  married, 
and  I'm  not  quite  easy  in  my  mind  about  it" 

''Can't  you  settle  which  of  Uie  local 
beauties  to  honour  t "  I  asked. 

'<  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  promptly.  '<  If  I 
marry  anybody  it  will  be  Miss  Marwood, 
but ^" 
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''  Miss  Marwood ! "  I  ezdaimed,  without 
traiting  to  hear  his  proviso.  '*  Why,  maD, 
she's  a  eripple.  She  can't  think  of  marrying, 
sorely,  whatever  your  intentions  may  be." 
^Ob,  bat  she  does/'  he  nali,  looking 
slightly  ashamed  of  himself.  "It  isn't 
definitely  settled  yet,  at  least  it  won't  be 
annoonced  for  some  time,  bat  I  think  I 
may  say  in  confidence  that  we  are  en- 
gaged. Of  coarse.  Waller,  bodfly,  she  is 
not  an  ideal   bride,  bat  spiritoally  and 

mentally " 

" Unf ortanately,"  1  said  coldly,  •^mar- 
riage is  a  bodily  as  well  as  a  spiritual  and 
mental  anion.  I  am  afraid  I  can^t  con- 
gratnlate  yoa,  Simpson." 

I  am  not  squeamish  or  sentimental,  but 
the  idea  of  marrlaee  in  connection  with 
Miss  Marwood  was  loathsome  to  me.  She 
was  fifty  years  old  and  as  many  inches 
high.  She  had  a  withered  arm,  a  hump,  a 
repulsively  ugly  face,  and  two  thousand'  a 
year.  The  poor  of  the  town  called  her  the 
Grood  Goblu),  and  the  name  suited  her. 
She  was  good,  that  is,  charitable,  in  the 
extreme,  but  could  be  a  spiteful  little  vixen 
when  she  was  crossed,  her  mind,  though  it 
was  not  weak,  being  as  crooked  as  her 
body.  Marriage  with  such  a  woman 
seemed  to  me  a  desecration  and  a  mockery, 
and  I  was  disgusted  with  Sunpson  for 
thinking  about  it. 

As  he  was  obstinate  and  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  his  fair  one,  I  saw 
less  of  him  for  some  time  after  this,  many 
of  his  evenings  behig  now  devoted  to 
courtship.  I  did  not  enter  his  room  for 
at  least  a  month,  and  then  one  night  he 
asked  me  to  come  and  sit  with  him  a  bit. 
He  looked  so  wretched  that  I  refrained 
from  carrying  out  my  intention  of  improv- 
ing the  occadon  by  cha£Bj3g  him  about  his 
lady-love,  and  we  conversed  on  indifferent 
subjects,  until  he  surprised  me  by  asking 
whether  I  would  have  a  drop  of  whiskey. 
''I  don't  mind  If  I  do,"  I  repUed. 
^'But  you  haven't  broken  the  pledge 
surely  % " 

*'Ohl  there  was  no  pledge,"  he  said, 
drawing  the  cork  of  a  full  bottle,  serving  out 
two  moderately  liberal  drams,  and  putting 
the  bottle  away  in  hfs  sideboard  again. 
''  I  was  simply  an  abstainer  for  the  sake  of 
example.  My  health  has  been  worae  than 
xumal  lately,  and  my  doctor  has  ordered 
me  to  take  a  little  stimulant" 

*'  Didn't  he  tell  you  to  knock  off  that 
strong  tobacco?"  I  asked.  "Tm  quite 
sure  it  doesn't  suit  you." 

iNo;   he  said  the  doctor   had  rather 


approved  of  the  tobacco.  Thought  it 
might  soothe  his  nerves  or  aome^ng  of 
that  sort,  and  certainly  his  nerves  seemed 
to  want  soothing  that  night.  He  kept 
starting  and  turning  round  as  if  some  one 
had  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
sometimes,  after  lookbg  fixedly  ait  one 
spot  for  a  while,  he  would,  as  it  were, 
ward  something  off  with  his  Iiand  and 
avert  his  face. 

After  I  left  him  I  pondered  mudi  ovtf 
these  symptoms,  and  when  I  went  in  the 
next  nighty  as  he  had  begged  me  to  do,  I 
found  a  due.  He  brought  that  bottle  oat 
agahi  and  it  was  nearly  empty. 

•'  That  bottle  must  leak  badly,  old  man," 
I  said  abruptly.  Knowing  that  Mrs. 
Morley  was  thoroughly  honest,  I  felt  pretty 
sure  of  my  ground. 

He  was  so  startled  that  he  dropped  the 
bottle  and  upset  my  glass,  into  which  he 
had  been  poiuing  the  last  few  drops, 

"  No,"  he  si^,  blushing  and  stammer- 
Ingi  "  it — ^it  doesn't  leak.  I  really  fear  I 
have  got  into  the  habit  lately  of  drinking 
rather  more  than  the  doctor  would  quite 
approve  of.  But  my  health  is  in  a  feaxf  ol 
state..  Do  you  know  I  sometimes  see 
Silkln)" 
«  Don't  talk  such  rubbish,  man,"  I  said. 

"  Your  health " 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Waller,"  he 
pleaded,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  It's 
true:  he's  looking  at  me  now  over  your 
shoulder." 

Lutinctively  I  turned  round,  but  ooold, 
of  course,  see  nothing. 

*'Ohl  you  can't  see  lilm,"  he  whined 
before  I  could  speak.  <<  You  didn't  help 
to  kiU  him." 

'*Well,  no  more  did  you,"  I  said  as 
soothingly  as  my  rising  eontempt  would 
let  me.  ^'Bnt,  I  say,  old  man,  don't 
you  thhik  you  had  better  change  your 
doctor  1 " 

'*0h,  you  don't  know  everything, 
Waller,"  he  replied,  now  fairly  blabber- 
ing and  ignoring  my  hint  altogether.  ''  I 
had  just  as  much  to  do  with  It  as  the 
others,  or  more.  I  used  to  go  in  in  the 
afternoons,  when  but  for  ma  he  mi^t 
have  slept,  to  smoke,  and  drink,  and  ]^y 
with  him.  We  sported  the  oak  and  no 
one  ever  knew  about  it." 

That  this  confession  was  true  I  had 
litUe  doubt.  Simpson  and  Silkin  had 
been  inseparable  as  freshmen,  but  when 
Silkin  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Black- 
guards, his  friend  had  escaped,  whether 
because  he  had  enough  sense  to  avoid 
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their  snares  or  not  enough  money  to  be 
worth  catching,  I  don't  know.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  organised  a  little  private 
robbery  on  his  own  acooont 

"  I  suppose  yon  won,"  I  suggested. 

<'0h,  yes.  On  paper  that  is/'  he  re- 
plied, aading  with  charming  ingenuous- 
ness :  '*  Poor  Silkln  was  taken  before  he 
could  pay  me  what  he  owed,  and  I  was 
advised  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
sent my  daim  to  his  executors." 

''Did  you  see  Silkin  when  you  came 
here  first  t "  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "He  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me  for  months — ^nearly  a  year,  in 
fact— but  he  came  again  soon  after  I  began 
to  think  of  marriaga  I  wonder  if  he 
grudged  me  the  prospect  of  happiness ) " 

"Stop  that^  Simpson,"  I  said  sternly. 
"You  know  that  you  are  marrying  that  poor 
little  deformity  for  her  money,  and  have 
no  right  whatever  to  expect  happiness. 
Yon  mean  Silkin  reappeared  when  you 
took  to  the  whiskey  agafaif " 

The  "again  "  was  a  chance  shot,  but  it 
*told. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  been  a — a 
dipsomaniac  before  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Kever  mind,"  I  replied,  thinking  that 
my  influence  over  him  might  be  increased 
by  his  ignorance  of  my  want  of  actual 
knowledge  of  his  past  career.  "I  do 
know,  and  that's  enough.  Now,  if  you 
want  me  to  help  you  cease  to  be  a  dipso- 
maniac, as  you  call  it,  you  must  obey  my 
orders.  Have  you  any  whiskey  left,  or 
any  of  that  vfle  tobacco  1 " 

Sullenly  he  produced  another  unopened 
bottle  from  his  cupboard,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  his  knock-me-down 
smokfaig.mixture.  I  carried  them  o£F  into 
my  room,. locked  them  up  and  brought 
him  in  exchange  some  of  my  own  tobacco 
and  two  bottles  of  beer.  I  had  formed  a 
ttieory  on  the  cure  of  what  it  pleases  the 
present  generation  to  term  dipsomania, 
and  I  thought  Simpson  would  be  a  capital 
subject  to  experiment  upon. 

"  Now,"  I  said.  "  You  have  had  more 
than  is  good  for  you  akeady,  but  I'll  let 
yon  down  gently  to  begin  with.  We'll 
drink  a  bottle  of  beer  apiece,  and  then 
youll  go  to  bed.  This  tobacco  is  quite 
strong  enough  even  for  a  parson.  If  you 
do  as  I  tell  you,  you  will  be  cured  of 
SUkin-seeing  inside  of  a  week." 

He  was  very  submissive,  and  went  to 
bed  qxsbtly  enough  when  he  had  finished 
his  allowance,  but  I  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  almost  more  likely  to  keep  spirits  in 


his  bedroom  than  in  his  sideboard.  Brandy 
was  the  liquor  he  Had  chosen  to  help  him- 
self and  Silkin  through  the  sDent  watches 
of  the  nighty  and  about  six  in  the  morning 
I  was  roused  by  his  piteous  appeals  to 
Silkin  to  let  him  go  to  sleep. 

"Waller,"  he  said,  when  I  went  into 
his  room,  "please  ask  him  to  go.  I 
never  kept  him  up  all  night  and  woke  him 
with  a  cigar-end  when  he  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair.  It  was  the  others  who  did  that — 
Broadley,  you  know,  Silkin,  and  yon 
strangled  him  l(nig  ago.  You  know  you 
always  asked  me  to  come  in  in  the  after- 
noon because  you  saw  things  when  you 
were  alone.  I  never  got  that  money  you 
owed  me,  either.  Two  thousand  x)ound8 
it  was,  too.  Ohl  keep  him  o£F,  Waller, 
keep  him  off.  He's  going  to  kill  me  like 
he  kiUed  Broadley." 

Then  the  miserable  wretch  fell  down 
insensible.  I  felt  that  the  case  was  too 
strong  for  my  theory,  and  sent  Mrs. 
Morley  off  for  a  doctor. 

"Just  d.  t.,  of  course,"  said  Purvis 
calmly,  when  be  had  had  a  look  at  his 
patient.  "Has  he  tried  to  kill  himself 
yet « " 

"No,"  I  said.  "  He  seemed  to  think  a 
spook  called  Silkin  would  save  him  the 
trouble.'^ 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Purvis.  "  When  be  comes 
to  he'll  want  to  go  for  that  spook,  and 
when  he  finds  he  can't  catch  it  he  may  try 
to  put  himself  out  of  his  misery.  I  often 
wonder  why  we  don't  let  this  soxt  finish 
themselves  off." 

Purvis,  like  most  doctors,  was  not  so 
hard  a4  his  speech.  He  sent  in  a  man 
with  the  mien  of  a  respectable  prize-fighter 
and  muscles  to  match,  who,  with  Mro. 
Morley's  help,  prevented  Simpson  from 
hurting  himself  while  I  was  at  school  By 
the  time  I  returned  the  worst  was  over, 
and  before  long  the  patient  was  lying  at 
our  mercy  as  weak  as  a  cat  and  as  penitent 
as  you  please. 

We  treated  him,  as  gentlemen  of  his 
kidney  usually  are  treated,  far  more 
tenderly  than  he  deserved,  both  as  to  his 
person  and  reputation,  but  I  had  resolved 
to  demand,  the  breach  of  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Marwood  as  the  price  of  my 
silence  about  the  true  cause  of  his  illness. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  he  said  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  jilt  the  lady,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  hinted  that  it  would  be 
better  in  the  long  run  for  both  of  them  it 
he  did  so. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.    "  I  see  now,  Waller, 
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that  that  marriage  would  have  been  a  bId. 
Silkin  has  taught  me  that'' 

■'  Look  here,  Simpson/'  I  said.  "  If  yon 
are  going  to  begin  again  about  Silkin, 
I  shidl  send  for  Paras  and  bis  prize- 
fighter." 

<'No,  na  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said| 
smiling  feebly  and  catching  hold  of  my 
hand.  "  I  know  all  that  the  drink  did,  of 
course,  and  I  know,  too,  all  that  yon  have 
done  for  me,  old  man ;  bat  believe  me,  as 
sorely  as  I  sit  here  a  man  lately  rescued 
by  you  and  Purvis  from  a  horrible  death, 
Sflkin  appeared  to  me  before  I  ever  took 
a  drop  too  much;  he  came  to  warn  me 
against  my  intended  sin,  Waller." 

<'  But  tell  me,"  I  asked,  thinking  that 
Simpson's  idea  of  ^'quantum  suff"  might 
differ  from  mine,  ''did  you  ever  see  him 
while  you  were  strictly  teetotal?" 

"  No,"  he  admitted,  ''I  never  saw  him, 
but  I  was  often  aware  of  his  presence.  He 
used  to  come  behind  me  and  sigh.  Bat  I 
saw  him  plainly  many  times,  well — ^long 
before  I  ever  took  brandy  op  to  my  bed- 
room." 

I  suppose  poor  Simpson  imagined  that 
so  long  as  he  confined  his  potations  to  the 
ground-floor  he  bad  never  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  strict  moderation,  but  he  was 
still  too  weak  to  contradict^  so  I  let  him 
alone  for  the  time. 

Afterwards  I  got  the  complete  theory  of 
Silkin  out  of  him,  bit  by  bit,  and  a  very 
pretty  theory  it  was  when  pieced  together. 
He  imagined  that  Silkin's  spirit^  which 
had  been  the  avenger  of  Silkin's  body  on 
the  others,  punished  him,  Simpson,  who 
had  he]ped  Silkin  on  the  downward  path 
out  of  ^nre  friendship,  and  meaning  no 
harm,  by  constantly  shadowing  him.  If 
Simpson  did  that  which  was  right,  Silkin 
remained  invisible;  if  he  erred,  or  thought 
about  erring.  Silkin  allowed  himself  to  he 
seen,  and  Simpson  firmly  maintained  that 
if  he  paid  no  heed  to  that  warning  vision 
Silkin  would  make  himself  felt,  too. 

I  should  have  put  more  faith  in  this 
theory  myself  had  not  Simpson  also  con- 
fessed that^  on  three  previous  occasions, 
when  his  remorse  for  his  conduct  towards 
Silkin  had  been  more  acute  than  usual,  he 
had  taken  to  drink  to  drown  it^  and  that 
Silkin  had  consequently  appeared  to  warn 
him  against  the  drink. 

Simpson  Is  still  at  Darston,  but  as  I 
have  persuaded  him  to  substitute  honey- 
dew  for  black  cavendish,  he  has  not  yet 
had  another  fit  of  acute  remorse.  He 
takes  more  ezerdse,  too,  and  is  rapidly 


becoming  quite  a  cheerful  companion.  In 
the  interests  of  science  I  should  like  to 
put  his  cherished  theotT*  to  a  really 
practical  test  by  Inciting  him  to  commit 
some  non-alcoholic  indlseretlon,  sueb  as 
forgery,  just  to  see  whether  his  friend 
woald  pat  in  an  appearance;  but  for 
Simpson's  own  sake  I  suppose  I  mnst  go 
on  doing  my  best  to  keep  the  shadow  of 
Silkin's  fate  as  far  in  the  background  as 
possible. 

MUNICIPAL    AND    OTHER 
LODGINGS. 


*<  There's  a  good  time  coming  for  the 
dossers,"  says  a  stout^  good-humoured 
woman  from  a  shop  in  Drury  Luie,  as  she 
watches  a  carriage  or  two  and  a  few  han- 
soms which  have  tamed  short  round  and  into 
a  narrow  side-street.  If  such  a  good  time 
is  on  its  way  for  the  poor  "  dosser,"  the 
homeless  wayfarer  of  the  London  streets, 
it  is  not  coming  too  soon,  nor  In  too 
abundant  measure.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing pleasantly  substantial  and  reassuring 
in  the  sight  of  the  plain,  substantial, 
yellowish-red  brick  btdlding  that  stands 
in  Parker  Street,  Drury  Lane.  ThebuHdiog 
Is  not  indeed/  as  an  architectural  worl^  in 
any  way  remarkable,  but  it  Is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose ;  ornamental  details  would 
perhaps  be  thrown  away  on  a  ''  common 
lodging-house." 

In  lodglng-honses  in  general«  Drury 
Lane  is  by  no  means  deficient.  Tbey  lie 
thickly  together  In  every  court  and  alley  and 
dirty  ride-street.  If  a  new  era  is  coming  for 
the  dismal,  smeary  neighbourhood,  of 
which  thp  very  bricks  look  demoraliseid,  it 
has  evidently  not  yet  arrived.  Draggled 
women,  with  dirty  shawls  tied  about  their 
heads ;  frizz j>haired  girls  with  babira  slung 
somewhere  about  them,  parade  up  and 
down;  red-eyed  old  crones  lurk  about  street 
comers  or  lurch  In  and  out  of  liquor  bars ; 
loafing  fellows,  grimy  and  unkempt, 
saunter  listlessly  up  and  down.  Here  a 
gap,  covered  with  the  grimy  bricks  and 
decayed  rafters  of  tenements  which  have 
been  destroyed  as  unsanitary,  or  whidi  have 
tumbled  down  of  themselves,  shows  a 
placard  that  testifies  that  we  have  now  a 
govemment  in  London,  for  it  refers  ardent 
speculators  in  building  rites  to  ttie  *'  Lon- 
don County  Council." 

It  is  the  same  kind  power  which  has 
bestowed  upon  the  dossers  the  buUdhig 
we  have  come  to  see.    The  approach  Is 
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by  an  avenae  of  lodgiog-hoiiBes,  through 
the  open  doors  of  which  yon  may  see 
avennea  of  btfda,  forty  or  fifty  in  a  room, 
with  narrow  apaees  between,  jast  broad 
enongh  to  allow  the  poor  ereatures  to 
crawl  into  bed  withont  scrambling  oyer 
each  other.  Some,  of  theee  are  devoted  to 
iiDffle  women,  at  f onrpence  a  night,  and 
lolmig  out  of  the  windows  are  some  of  the 
single  women  in  question,  who  are  watch- 
ing the  small  bustle  about  the  County 
CouneQ  lodging-house  with  amusement. 
*'The  toffs  has  got  a  tea-party,"  is  the 
current  announcement,  and  Drury  Lane 
laughs  hoarsely  at  the  notion.  Here,  indeed, 
are  the  new  gabled  buOdings  of  the  muni- 
dpal  lodging-house,  which,  as  a  notice- 
board  informs  us,  will  shortly  be  open  to 
the  public,  of  the  male  sex  that  is,  on  pay- 
ment of  fivepence  a  night.  Here  is  a 
spacious  tiled  entrance,  a  wicket  in  steel 
and  polished  wood,  with  a  bureau  fitted 
with  all  modem  appUances.  Beyond  is  a 
fine  room,  an  open  hall  with  iron  columns, 
at  the  end  of  which  in  a  grand  fireplace 
blszes  a  noUe  fire.  Over  the  fireplace  is 
a  fine  fresco  painting,  in  wliieh  the  yarious 
processesand  scenesof  labourarerepresented 
— the  field,  the  forge,  the  loom,  the  carpenter 
at  work  with  his  saw,  the  mason  with  his 
trowel  Bookcases  fill  the  *end  of  the 
room,  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be 
filled  with  gifts;  engrayings  adorn  the 
walls,  presented  by  ymous  friends  of  the 
moyement  No  hall  of  ancient  baroniid 
castle  or  bf  hospitable  monastery,  where  the 
poor  wayfarer  might  once  haye  found  food 
and  shelter,  was  probably  equal  in  comfort 
and  warmth  to  this  recreation-room  of 
the  Council  doss-house. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  is  the 
dining-hall,  a  room  of  equal  size,  furnished 
with  plain  deal  tables  and  benches,  and 
with  a  bar  where  ordinary  articles  of  food 
can  be  obtained,  cooked  or  uncooked, 
behind  which  are  kitchens  where  the 
inmates  can  cook  for  themselyes,  if  so 
inclined.  Adjoining,  a  room  full  of  ranges 
of  lockers,  each  with  its  own  key,  gives  the 
aeenrity  of  a  safe  for  the  lodger's  belong- 
ings— if  he  possess  any — ^in  the  way  of 
pliUe,  crockery,  and  household  stores.  At 
the  back  is  a  splendid  laundry  with  wash- 
ing machinery  driven  by  a  gas  engine,  and 
adjoining  is  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
the  private  washers,  where  a  man  can 
wash  his  own  shirt  and  have  it  dried  for 
him  while  he  waits,  which  for  a  man  with 
only  one  shirt  is  a  decided  boon.  For  a 
splendid  hot  closet  dries  up  everything  in 


no  time.  The  lavatories,  too,  with  hot  and 
cold  water ;  the  baths,  the  foot-troughs  for 
weary  pedestrians,  where  they  can  sit  on 
benches  with  their  feet  in  a  tepid  stream; 
all  these,  and  the  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, seem  to  be  as  perfect  as  they  are 
made  even  in  tUs  advanced  age. 

Broad  staircases  lead  to  the  sleeping 
sections,  of  which  there  are  three,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  lofty  hall  open  to  the 
roof,  round  which  are  ranged  three  rows  of 
cells,  or  cubicles,  one  above  the  other,  the 
two  upper  rows  reached  from  light  iron 
galleries.  Each  of  these  little  chambers, 
like  so  many  state  cabins  in  a  passenger 
sUp,  but  more  commodious,  contains  a 
neat  bed  with  mattress,  blanket,  sheets 
and  coverlet,  with  a  share  of  a  window 
that  looks  out  upon  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  old  Drury  Lane,  or  upon  the  neat 
quadrangle  of  the  building  itself.  Each 
little  bedroom  is  seven  feet  long,  four  feet 
broad,  and  eight  feet  high,  and,  except 
for  some  phenomenal  giant,  or  some  nrBl 
of  Daniel  Lambert  in  the  way  of  rotundity, 
these  4imensions  are  ample  enough.  Each 
cell  is  isolated  from  its  neighbour  by  a 
partition  reachbg  to  its  top,  while  over 
the  door  all  is  open  to  the  central  hall, 
thus  furnishing  ventilation  and  sufficient 
light  For  the  hall  is  well  lighted  with  a 
central  circle  of  gas,  while  electric  glow 
lamps  illuminate  every  nook  and  comer. 
Each  block  contains  over  a  hundred  beds, 
and  the  whole  building  will  take  in  some 
three  hundred  and  twenty  lodgers. 

The  experiment  thus  launched  is  worth 
trying,  and  if  it  succeeds  no  doubt  the 
Council  will  do  jastice  to  the  other  sex  by 
providing  an  equally  well-arranged  lodging- 
house  for  women  only.  But  the  chief 
justification  of  the  plan  is  the  hope  of 
raising  the  general  scale  of  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, and  decency  of  living  among  the  large 
floating  population,  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  in  number,  denizens  of  common 
lodgings,  in  every  degree  of  wretchedness, 
who  live  day  by  day  on  the  verge  of  utter 
destitution,  the  street,  the  casual  ward,  or 
the  plunge  into  the  rivei'  which  Is  to  end 
the  misery  of  their  lives.  Bat  to  do  much 
good  the  municipality  must  go  deeper 
down  than  they  have  done.  If  all  these 
almost  luxurious  appliances  can  be  given 
for  fivepence  a  night,  surely  decent  comfort 
and  cleanliness  m^ht  be  given  for  three- 
pence. And  the  ckss  most  cruelly  in  need 
of  a  helping  hand  to  raise  them  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond  is  that  of  married 
couples  with  families,  those  who  have  lost 
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their  small  stock  of  honsehold  fnrnitare, 
or  who  neyer  possessed  any.  For  such, 
doubtless,  the  last  step  downwards  is 
the  mixed  lodging-house  for  botii  sexes, 
generally  the  lowest  and  least  reputable  of 
all,  and  till  the  municipality  has  attf^ked 
this  part  of  the  problem  it  is  still  a  good 
way  from  its  solution. 

Yet  the  new  lodging-house  is  in  its  way 
a  beneficent  fact.  It  has  started  on  its 
'career,  its  cheerful  lights  diffuse  a  glow 
about  the  desolate  slums  of  Drury  I^e, 
and  it  forms  a  centre  of  civilisation  and 
comfort  for  the  surrounding  o6urts  and 
alleys.  Some  youths  who  came  clattering 
down  the  steps  of  the  lodgings  on  the 
opening  night  pronounced  the  place  '*real 
prime,"  and  a  sturdy  old  Irishman,  who 
came  out  to  find  a  little  drop  of  the 
'*  cratur,*'  declared  that  it  was  a  "  beautiful 
fine  place  altogether,  an'  no  mistake." 

From  Drury  Lane  let  us  make  our 
way  across  country — the  country  being 
in  this  case  the  town — ^to  the  scene  of 
another  interesting  experiment  in*  the 
way  of  lodgings  for  dngle  gentlemen. 
Let  us  go  to  Yauxhall,  once  the  gay  and 
festive,  with  its  thousands  of  additional 
lamps,  now  the  haid-working,  rather  coaly 
and  grimy,  industrial  quarter  of  South 
London.  The  theatres  are  not  out  yet, 
and  their  exteriors  are  as  quiet  as  the 
outside  of  a  church  in  service  time,  and 
the  streets  are  in  a  slack  tide  of  traffic,  yet 
bustling  enough  for  any  place  but  Londoa 
There  is  waiting  for  us  under  the  shadow 
of  one  of  the  watchful  lions  of  Trafalgar 
Square  the  humble  but  useful  omnibus 
that  takes  you  across  Westminster  Bridge 
for  a  halfpenny. 

It  is  a  grand  ha'porth,  too,  on  tliis  clear, 
sDent  night  through  the  gloomy  majesty 
of  Whitehall  and  past  the  great  offices  of 
State  with  their  dark,  sombre  fronts, 
where  a  few  lighted  windows  show 
here  and  there;  some  Minister,  perhaps, 
is  there  at  work  preparing  to  meet 
his  critics  on  the  Opposition  benches. 
All  is  in  darkness,  too,  about  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  except  for  a  few  lights  in 
the  Speaker's  house — as'if,  like  the  engineer 
of  a  factory,  somebody  had  to  get  the 
steam  up  before  tha  regular  hands  came 
in — and  then  we  see  the  towers  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  great  building  dimly  out- 
lined against  the  glow  of  lighted  streets 
and  shops  and  raQway  stations. 

Once  over  Westminster  Bridge  one 
ought  to  find  a  tramcar;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  many,  but  none  going  in  our 


direction,  and  so  with  a  plunge  into  the 
defiles  that  seem  to  lead  the  right  way.  wa 
come  out  unezpectedlyupon  the  rivor  again, 
with  the  square  towers  of  Lambeth  Palace 
darkly  outlined  against  the  sky.  Bntthttre 
is  Yauxhall  in  the  distance,  at  the  ei^  of  a 
long  vista  of  river  and  embankment,  whila 
its  bridge,  festooned  with  lights  and  re- 
flected in  the  placid  tide,  appears  a  thing  of 
joy  and.  bean^  rather  thui^the  miseraUa 
object  it  is  by  daylight 

Nor  is  Yauxhall  itself  disappointh^  In 
the  glamour  of  the  nighty  the  charm  of  its 
ancient  state  reappears.  Tou  see  the 
myriad  lamps,  the  rotunda,  the  beauties  in 
hooped  petticoats,  the  maccaronis  with 
swords  and  toupees ;  and  here  is  a  hooae 
of  a  pharming  old-fashioned  style,  which 
must  have  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
gardens,  seeing  all  the  fun  that  was  gomg 
for  a  century  or  more.  Close  to  the  raUway 
station,  and  somewhere  within  the  former 
precincts  of  Yauxhall  Gardens,  standi 
Bowton  House. 

It  is  an  imposing  building  of  handsome 
frontage,  with  wide  open  portals  that  aend 
a  cheerful  glow  into  the  sombre  street. 
There  is  constant  coming  and  going  of 
people  who  seem  to  knew  the  ways  of  the 
pla^,  and  the  tumstUes  click  merrfly  itt 
they  pass  in  and  out  Follow  this  aturdy 
mechanic  with  his  bundle  of  tools,  plank 
down  your  sixpences.  "  Why,  it's  a  penny 
more  than  the  County  CoundL"  ^'Yes, 
but  we  give  you  a  better  room,"  says  the 
smart  young  clerk  with  profesdohal  pride. 
He  has  more  than  four  hundred  beds 
numbered  in  that  big  book  of  his,  and  he 
is  now  in  his  third  hundred.  The  place 
has  been  open  a  month,  and  they  |ure  doing 
good  business  ;  but  there  is  room  for  more. 
"Come  again  and  recommend  it  to.yonr 
friends  if  you  like  it,"  cries  the  enthuauyrtie 
derk. 

Well,  here  is  a  broad,  wellrli^ited 
corridor,  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and 
foUowing  the  burly  mechanic  we  c(«ie  to 
a  kind  of  anteroom  with  glazed  aidei, 
which  our  Mend  enters  and  deposits  him- 
self and  his  bundle  on  a  bench,  while  he 
nods  to  a  friend  who  cannot  effectively 
reply  to  the  greeting,  as  his  moudi  is 
covered  with  lather  and  his  chin  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  barber.  In  fact,  this  Is  the 
barber's  shop,  and  our  friend,  having 
finished  his  week's  work,  means  to  have  a 
clean  shavCi  a  brush  up,  and  a  poliah  on 
his  boots  before  he  goes  any  further. 
Beyond  there  is  a  capital  lavatory  with 
every  convenience,  and  then  you  turn  into 
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the  dining-room,  with  dean  white  tables 
and  benches.  There  are  two  dining-rooms, 
in  fact,  one  leading  oat  of  the  other,  both 
good  rooms,  well  warmed  and  ventilated. 
Here  is  a  buffet,  where  any  kind  of 
provisions  can  be  had  at  little  beyond  cost 
price,  or  the  lodger  can  have  his  own 
"  grab "  cooked  for  a  triflbs  charge,  or 
cook  it  himself  for  nothing.  Two  oi;  three 
parties  are  at  work  with  loaves  and  batter 
of  their  own  providing,  and  with  tea 
dispensed  from  the  bar  at  a  ha^penny  a 
cap.  At  an  adjoininff  table  a  clerical- 
looking  person  is  sippuig  his  tea  with  a 
book  to  bear  him  company,  while  a  grizzled 
raflwayman  is  enjoying  his  toast  and 
Uoaters. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  is  the 
sitting-room,  as  pleasant  and  cosy  a  room 
as  can  be  imagined,    with  i^  cheqaered 
dado  of  glazed  tiles  and  walls  of  a  soft, 
warm  tint,  hang  with  good  engravings. 
Aroand  each  of  the  two  bladng  fires  is , 
gathered  a  sociable  cirde,  and  talk  is  going  | 
on  aboat  this  and  that;  one  compares  the 
tramcars   of  New  Orleans   to   those   of 
London,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
while  another  expoands  the  characteristics 
of  the  American  woman  as  compared  with 
her  Lrish  sisters.    Everywhere  nse  the  soft 
fames  of  tobacco— -for  every  one  is  smoking, 
and  if  not  talking,  reading  the  papers,  or, 
as  two  or  three  groaps  of  yoons  men  are 
doing,    playing    dominoes    wuh     macb 
interest ;  and  yet  not  eveiy  one,  for  two  or 
three  tired  pilgrims   have  fallen  adeep. 
All    sorts   and    conditions    of    men   are 
here  represented.    Perhaps  the  majority 
are  workmen,  bat  there  are  some  qaiet- 
looking  elderly  gentlemen  who  look  as  if 
they  might  have  money  in  the  fands,  and 
all  are  well  clad  and  respectable  lookbg. 
When  bed-time  comes  we.  have  only  to 
present  oarselves  at  the  wicket  leading  to 
the  apper  floors  to  be  shown  a  cheerf al 
little    cabin   a   decree   larger   than    the 
Coanty  Ooancil  ccdl,  with  a  comfortable 
bed  and  well-aired  sheets.    Only  this  time, 
as  we  happen  to  have  retora  tickets  on 
oar  sabarban   line,  we  will   forfeit  the 
namber  of  our  mess  corresponding  to  room 
namber  three  handred  and  forty-two,  and 
make  tracks  for  home.    Bat  it  is  with 
regret^  for  the  whole  place  is  so  neat  and 
comfortable  and  warm,  and  free  from  any 
smells  except  the  odoar  of  tobacco,  that  one 
might  feel  thoroaghly  at  home  there.  Only 
they  don't  allow  smoking  in  the  bedrooms, 
bat  everywhere  else  it  is  Liberty  HalL 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  speak  too 


warmly  of  Bowton  Hoase,  which  is  the 
newest  and  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind, 
and  which  seems  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  hotel,  a  dab,  and  a  pleasant  home, 
and  all  at  the  charge  of  sixpence  a  night. 
Yet  that  is  three  and  sixpence  a  week,  and 
there  is  no  redaction  for  a  term,  for  the 
place  is  not  so  mach  Intended  for  the  very 
poor,  as  for  a  comfortable  home  for  the 
man  withoat  ties,  labourer,  artisan,  clerk, 
^1  fact  for  anybody  who  needs  it  It  is 
carioas  to  remark  the  varioas  dasses  who 
have  foand  oat  its  advantages,  and  mean 
to  make  ase  of  it.  A  good  coat  and  hat 
calls  no  more  attention  to  the  wearer  than 
if  he  wears  sach  as  are  threadbare  or  shock- 
ing bad.  For  a  yoang  man  who  has  his 
way  to  make,  or  an  dder  one  who  has 
passed  throagh  it  all,  and  come  to  the 
londy  part  of  the  road,  there  is  comfort 
and  a  dean  littte  bedroom  at  Bowton 
Hoase. 

The  only,  people  who  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  beneficent  scheme  of  Lord 
Bowton  are  the  marriageable  yoang 
women  of  Yaaxhall  and  elsewhere.  If 
these  yoang  fellows  find  themselves  so 
comfortable  wltib  dl  their  wants  provided 
for,  will  they  be  likdy  to  take  to  them- 
selves wives,  and  will  they  be  likely  to 
look  oat  for  their  f  atore  sweethearts  while 
immersed  in  the  selfish  comforts  of  their 
bachdor  dabi  Bat  sach  a  danger  is 
remote  enoagh.  As  it  is  the  yoang  artisan 
generally  marries  too  yoang  and  withoat 
having  saved  soffident  to  ensore  decent 
conoiort  in  the  new  hoosehold,  and  it  will 
be  better  for  him  and  his  fatare  wife  if  he 
has  a  higher  stands^  of  comfort  before 
him,  and  opportanity  to  pat  by  the 
necessary  savings. 

And  now  as  the  lodgers  are  fiocUng  in, 
some  from  the  theatres,  some  from  the 
masic-halls,  some  from  a  stroll  over  the 
bridges,  and  the  tamstiles  are  diddng 
merrily,  and  the  cheerfnl  derk  is  booking 
more  beds  and  filling  ap  his  big  ledger,  we 
will  pass  oat  into  old  Yaaxhall  and  niake 
for  one  of  those  shrieking  trains  which  are 
ramblhig  overhead  among  the  chimney- 
pots, and  seek  the  scene  of  oar  own 
particalar  doss. 


SILENCE. 


Some  one  has  figared  the  Deity 
dtting,  or  rather  existing,  in  the  centre 
of  the  nniverse,  with  the  silent  going  and 
coming  of  the  spheres  roand  aboat  Him. 
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The  fancy  does  not  oontenti  by  »ny  meane. 
It  seems  to  as  to  laok  praotioality — a  most 
grave  defect  Yet  there  is  something 
impressive  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the 
picture. 

Even  so,  some  one  else  has  said,  do 
oar  great  men  go  through  their  mortal 
pilgrimage.  They  feel  little  affinity  with 
the  rack  of  as.  Having  tried  as  and 
found  us  wanting  in  congenial  qualities, 
they  wind  the  cocoon  of  their  own  genius 
about  their  persrns  and  live  out  their 
days  in  a  web  of  thought  and  little  else. 
The  noise  and  babble  of  the  streets  and 
market-places  does  not  concern  them.  Soon 
they  habituate  themselves  to  listening  to 
it  without  feeling  that  it  concerns  them. 
Compared  to  the  sflence  of  infinity  which 
is  within  them,  it  is  but  the  ticking  of  a 
watch  against  the  roar  of  a  tempestuous 
sea  on  a  shingly  shpre. 

This  too,  however,  is,  of  course,  mainly 
a  conceit  and  would-be  compliment  For 
others  tell  us  that  there  are  no  great  men, 
but  only  notable  deeds  and  expressions, 
the  work  of  ordinary  men  in  extraordinary 
moments.  It  is  circumstance  and  oppor- 
tunity that  suddenly  inflate  a  man  and 
compel  him  to  go  beyond  his  common 
ambition.  When  the  time  has  passed  no 
one  is  more  struck  than  he  himself  with 
the  results  for  which  praise  is  tendered  to 
him. 

On  these  grounds,  of  course,  moreover, 
the  notion  of  a  human  being  existing  in  a 
state  of  sublime  silence  is  not  to  be 
fostered.  No  man  is  sufficient  unto  him- 
self in  this  way.  He  may  pretend  to  be, 
and  there  will  not  be  wanting  many  to 
hold  up  their  hands  and  cry,  **  Behold  this 
estimable  philosopher  1 '*  Bat  his  wife 
or  his  servants  know  better.  These  catch 
the  sigh  or  the  groan  or  the  rushing  inter- 
jection which  dl  at  once  disinherits  the 
philosopher  of  his  greatness.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  more  pride  than  magnanimity  at 
the  root  of  his  assumption. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  like  other 
habits,  this  of  reticence,  amounting  almost 
to  silence,  grows  strong  in  proportion  as  it 
is  favoured.  The  tongue  soon  gets  to 
shirk  the  task  nature  seems  to  have  set  it, 
or  at  least  confines  itself  to  its  table  duties. 
Words  come  haltingly,  with  a  diffidence 
which  does  not  commend  them  to  the  world 
at  large;  and  anon  their  egress  is  even 
painful  By  then  the  disease — ^for  so  it 
seems — has  got  firmly  rooted,  and  little 
short  of  a  miracle  or  a  sudden  revolution 
in  the  man's  life  can  eradicate  it    He 


must  be  content  to  go  down  to  fame 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintance  as  a 
person  who  said  little  but  thought  much. 

Tet  what^  aa  G^rge  Eliot  pertinently 
asked,  is  the  use  of  having  fine  or  profound 
thoughts  if  they  remain  unattered,  come 
into  being  only  to  be  stifled  by  erad 
neglect  t  Surely  tJie  man  oonsdoos  of 
dnusipal  mental  endowment,  iriio  sits  with 
closed  mouth  in  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  is  guQty  of  an  offence  against 
himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  rest  of  tv. 
He  differs  not  mudi  from  the  millionaire 
who  refuses  to  give  aught  to  a  deserving 
beggar  or  a  chmtable  institation.  One 
can  guea  at  the  plea  with  which  he 
excuses  himself.  ''  I  am  not  used  to  publfe 
or  even  private  speaking;  it  disoomposaa 
me,  for  I  am  of  a  nervous  temperament." 
Bat  it  will  not  do.  He  has  the  defect  of 
his  qualities  like  other  people,  and  it  is  no 
more  permissible  for  him  to  put  tham 
forward  as  valid  reasons  why  he  should 
not  exert  himself,  than  for  the  casual 
ward  tramp  to  decline  to  pick  his 
heap  of  oakum  because  he  does  not  like 
the  job.  Why  should  the  course  of  his  life 
be  clear  of  obstacles  when  we  others  have 
fences  and  ditches  enough  t  If  he'  will 
bring  his  rare  inteUect  to  bear  upon  the 
matter  he  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  thai 
relatively  the  task  nature  exacts  of  him  is 
an  easy  one. 

Perhaps,  as  a  rule,  we  may  accept 
Sydney  Smith's  words  about  the  Eoglfaih- 
man  abroad  as  fairly  lucid  about  the 
averaffe  silent  man.  The  dear  fellow  saya 
so  IttUe,  according  to  the  Dean,  because  ha 
has  so  little  to  say.  It  is  not  his  will,  hat 
his  mind,  tiiat  is  at  fault.  This  may  seem 
severe  npon  the  reticent  man  of  intellect 
Bat  it  ought  to  be  salutary  severity.  Let 
him  bestir  himself  and  we  warrant  he  will 
be  the  first  eventaally  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  the  critic  who  stimcdated 
him  into  a  manly  use  of  this  dormant 
ability.  There  are  few  pleasures  in  lif^ 
comparable  to  the  glow  that  dnsues  upon 
a  realisation  that  we  have  talents  hitherto 
undreamt  ot 

"Dante,"  we  are  told,  *'was  very  bad 
company,  and  was  never  invited  to  dinner.* 
This  ia  extremely  sad;  but,  as  we  all 
know,  great  Dante  shares  the  reproach 
with  many  other  celebrities,  some  almost 
his  rivals  in  song.  It  is  possible  dinner- 
parties did  not  agree  with  him.  A  man 
who  suffered  so  much  Arom  a  sensitive 
heart  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  eat  with 
impunity  any  kind  of  food.    If  this  were 
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80,  it  was  qoiie  too  mach  to  expect  a  poet 
of  his  ranik  to  play  the  part  of  popular 
entertainer  between  the  coimes.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is .  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  this  sweet-tongned  bat  melancholy- 
minded  man  woold  appreciate  being  ex- 
hibited hi  the  hostess  s  right  hand  as  a 
mere  "lion.''  There  may,  In  fact^  have 
been  design,  not  natural  disability,  in 
Dante's  social  shortcomings.  A  man 
mnst  have  a  stoat  epidermis,  and  be  irholly 
devoid  of  the  capacity  for  mental  irritation, 
ere  he  be  thorooghly  qualified  to  answer 
"yes"  and  ''no,"  and  proffer  the  other 
conventional  dinner-table  monosyllables, 
smiling  amiably  all  the  while,  and  with  a 
discreet  sense  of  the  iniqalty  of  self-con- 
spicuousness. 

"  He  has  so  much  soul,"  I  once  heard  a 
kindly  lady  whisper  in  excuse  of  the  stub- 
bom  silence  of  a  famous  writer  who  would 
not  be  "drawn"  by  hit  neighbours  at 
table,  though  they  charmed  ever  so  wisely 
and  sednci^ly.  Certainly  his  books  were 
'good  reading — ^if  that  was  what  his  ex- 
cellent apologist  meant.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  he  rather  degraded  Iiis  greatness  of 
soul  by  eating  of  every  dish  as  It  came  to 
him,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  dierry  every 
minute  or  two :  doing  both,  moreover,  with 
Incredible  earnestness,  as  if — which  was 
not  the  truth — ^he  had  not  eaten  or  drunk 
a  full  meal  for  a  week.  Not  fsr  away 
from  the  obstinate  celebrity  was  his  wife. 
She  was  a  poor,  withered  little  woman, 
with  five  times  as  many  wrinkles  on  her 
brow  as  her  husband  bora  There  was 
anxiety  and  much  else  in  the  glances  she 
now  and  again  stole  in  the  direction  of  her 
lord  and  master.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  recall  certain  words  I  once  read,  and 
which  stuck  in  my  memory :  "People  who 
have  got  what  you  call  soul,  generally 
contrive  to  burden  some  one  with  their 
bodiesi" 

This  throws  us  back  upon  our  old  posi- 
tion. It  is  nothing  less  than  our  bounden 
duty.  It  seems,  to  live  on  this  material 
world  like  material  bdngs.  If  we  were 
wholly  subjective,  then  the  silent,  sonl- 
f  uU  person  would  not  be  an  incongruity. 
But  even  the  most  strenuous  believer 
In  Berkeley's  philosophy  must  allow  that 
it  is  exceedingly  necessary  a  hundred 
times  daily  or  so  to  act  as  if  our  existence 
was  grossly  real.  Among  men  of  letters, 
Goethe  seems  to  have  perceived  this  in  the 
sanest  possible  manner.  The  person  who 
takes  to  himself  the  comfortable  soul-unc- 
tion that  he  is  so  much  of  a  celebrity  that 


he  need  not  open  his  mouth  to  confirm 
the  fact — thoi^^  of  course,  a  fact  requires 
no  confirmation — or  who  withdraws  him- 
self from  active  Ufe,  and  thinks  to  keep 
alive  and  warm  upon  mere  undiluted 
thought  and  agreeable  fimcles,  would  do 
well  to  remember  Goethe.  On  the  other 
band  there  'are  not  a  few  sad  examples 
who  may  serve  him  as  warnings.  As  the 
classic  English  example  of  m(Mlern  times, 
Coleridge  may  as  well  be  cited  in  illuttra- 
tion  of  the  latter  of  the  two  weaknesses. 

Men  ire  said  to  have  impressed  others 
by  the  majesty  of  their  silence.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  it  of  any  but  the  very 
first  of  human  beings,  whose  si^erings 
and  noble  deeds  had  become  a  byword 
and  left  eloquent  marks  upon  their  fore- 
heads. With  others  the  saying  has  no  signi- 
ficance, or  a  ridiculous  one.  It  is  stm  a 
moot  ^int  whether  or  not  Carlyle's  fits  of 
silence  were  or  were  not  a  merit  in  him. 
It  is  not  hard  to  read  the  mind  of  a  man 
like  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  especially 
when  he  has  written  as  much  as  Ctflyle 
wrote.  There  was  much  more  of  the 
human  than  the  divine  about  him.  One 
could  expect  no  less.  Tet  out  of  question 
there  were  times  when  his  silence  marked 
a  higher  order  of  thought  than  mere  petty 
dissatisfaction  with  his  own  circumstances. 

But  there  is  a  silence  of  manners  as  well 
as  of  mind.  This  is  a  sufficiently  emphatic 
feature  of  our  insular  life,  though  perhaps  a 
less  amusing  characteristic  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  tide  of  the  two  travellers  who 
went  through  from  Calais  to  Brindlsl  by 
themselves  in  the  same  compartment  of 
the  train,  without  exchanging  a  word — 
of  course  ''  because  they  were  Eoglishmen 
and  had  not  been  inteoduced" — may  be 
scouted  as  unadulterated  fiction.  Yet  it  is 
not  without  justification.  A  French  wit  de- 
vised a  similar  situation  with  the  like 
result  At  the  end  of  the  journey  one  of 
the  travellers  opens  his  mouth  to  the  guard. 
This  leads  the  other  to  say  a  word  or  two 
and  to  add  awkwardly  enough :  "  I  thought, 
sir,  you  were  deaf  and  dumb."  The  re- 
joinder, "No,  sir,  I  am  an  EogUshman," 
may  be  given  with  what  accompudment  of 
manner  you  please. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  art  of 
conversation  is  not  taught  us  ^th  the 
other  elements  of  education.  As  it  Is,  the 
majority  of  us  labour  sadly  In  our  talk. 
The  clergy  and  certain  othera  who  are 
much  before  the  world  have  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  charm  which  ought  to 
season  it ;  and  even  among  them  there  are 
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many  who  possess  it  not  We  tre  apt  to 
think  there  is  exaggeration  in  thexeininis- 
oences  of  men  who  write  so  fervidly  of  the 
pleasores  the  oonversational  genioses  of  the 
past  could  create  merely  by  uie  use  of  their 
tongues.  Is  there  9  It  may  be  doubted. 
A  man  who  has  seen  much  and  discreetiy 
read  much  and  can  talk  is  a  treasure  to  his 
friends.  Small  wonder  that  it  is  so.  For 
does  he  not  tell  them  much  that  they  want 
to  knowi  and  spare  them  ti^e  labour  of 
turning  the  leaves  of  books  in  precarious 

Siest  of  such  knowledge!  Of  two  men, 
e  one  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
student  who  spends  ten  or  twelve  hours 
daily  in  a  library,  and  the  other  a  man  of 
the  world,  ready  of  tongue  and  ready  of 
ear,  and  yet  who  never  opens  a  book,  it  is 
probable  the  latter  will  be  much  the  better 
companion.  His  tongue  moves  easily,  and 
he  has  learnt  much  without  effort  While 
pn  the  other  hand  the  student,  though  his 
mind^  is  choke  full  of  information,  cannot 
get  his  tongue  and  it  into  congenisl  asso- 
ciation, and  so  acquires  the  name  of  a  poor 
fellow  fit  for  no  other  society  than  that  of 
quartos  and  octavos.  He  is  not  so  very 
unlike  his  cousin,  the  man  of  acknowledged 
book4eaming,  who  goes  abroad  in  the 
world  with  a  high  head,  looking  at  the  rest 
of  mankind  through  his  spectacles  witti 
undisguised  contempt 

One  of  Jean  Paul  Bichter's  lady 
admirers  once  said  to  him:  "The  tones 
that  your  spirit  yields  are  sweeter  without 
wordb."  If  all  men  wrote  books — it  is  a 
ghastly  idea,  to  be  sure — ^we  might  dis- 
pense with  a  deal  of  speech,  Uiough  at  the 
cost  of  some  strange  physical  developement 
in  our  throats,  perchance.  But  as  we 
common  beings  cannot  judge  of  the  tone 
of  our  companions'  spirits  except  by  asking 
them  questionsi  and  other  such  simple 
methods,  we  must  not  aspire  to  be  as 
dumb  as  Bichter,  without  loss — according 
to  Madame  Yon  Ealb  —  might  have 
been. 

But  if  a  man's  sDence  is  in  any  case  to 
be  considered  admirable,  what  shall  be  said 
of  Nature's  silences  at  their  best  1  Here, 
at  any  rate,  we  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  true  sublime. 

Take  a  Norwegian  winter  on  the  high 
fjelds.  A  windless  January  day  here  is 
bound  to  leave  its  mark  on  the  man  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
between  the  cold,  blue  heavens  and  the 
far-stretching  valley  of  speckless  white, 
with  the  wJSiite  line  of  the  mountains  on 
either  hand.    There  is  no  other  colour  to 


be  seen— just  idue  and  white,  and  a  silenoo 
that  can  be  felt  Lower  down,  where  the 
firs  begin  ko  creep  up  from  the  sDent  rhreri 
it  is  a  little  different,  but  not  very.  Hare 
the  dark  trees  stand  motJonlesa,  with  thsfr 
many  arms  stretched  out  weighted  witt 
snow,  and  still  there  b  sQende.  The 
imagination,  you  might  tliibk|  would  fireexe 
into,  rigidity  amid  such  surroundingsi 
Beally  it  does  no  such  thing.  It  tiavw 
to  and  fro  between  the  blue  above  and  the 
wliite  earth  in  a  state  of  almost  fanpfoper 
exhilaration  1 

From  the  high  fjelds  of  the  Vald^  or 
Hallingdal  to  the  seas  of  the  tropics  is  a 
far  cry.  Yet  here,  too,  you  may  see  nature 
in  a  very  quiet  mood  at  times.  I  have 
lain  on  my  back  on  the  deck  of  a  yadit  in 
a  midsummer  calm,  and  hardly  noticei  the 
deflection  of  the  mast  from  the  perpen- 
d{culu>-HK>  slight  was  the  throbbing  on  the 
ocean's  surface.  Thus  idling  I  have 
watched  the  sun  alide  to  the  west  and 
VMiish  with  its  feuniliar  pageantof  crimson 
and  gold ;  stared  at  the  stars  as  they  first 
blinked  into  eidstence  and  dien  stared 
strongly  back  at  me  through  the  sDast 
hours;  and  anon  marked  their  waning 
lustre,  and  the  rose  glow  in  the  east^  telling 
of  the  new  day  thus  bom  with  so  little 
fuss  and  in  such  heavenly  peace.  All  the 
while  there  was  no  sound  save  the  rare 
creaking  of  the  ship,  or  the  slippered  foot- 
fall of  a  seamanas  hestole  upon  deck  to  look 
at  the  heavens,  «nd  wonder  in  a  whiqMr 
when  a  breeie  would  spring  up. 

Perhaps  this  was  rather  a  garish  sort  of 
silence,  but  once  shared  in  tliis  way  with 
dear  Mother  Nature,  its  contriver,  it  Is  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Nor  would  one  dealre  any 
stronger  mood  in  preference  to  it 

Lastly,  takethe  London  streets  an  boor 
or  two  after  the  witching  hour,  or  on  the 
frontier  of  the  dawn.  People  talk  about 
living  in  downright  eamestnoM  when  tliey 
go  from  rout  to  rout  and  cram  as  mu^ 
diversion  as  posable  into  twelve  ot  fifteen 
hours  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  taste  ot  life  yon  may  get  any  placid 
night  in  town  by  simply  staying  out  of  bed 
and  idling  about  with  a  certain  aimleasiiaea. 
Look  at  the  moonlight  on  the  Thamee,  and 
all  the  mysterious  inert  masses  of  h^A 
and  stone  on  the  river's  banks.  Look  at 
the  reflection  of  the  stars  and  London^ 
myriad  lamps  in  the  dark,  glossy  rivers 
You  hear  your  own  echo,  nothing  more, 
until  the  docks  strike  the  hour.  It  is  aa 
awful  joy  to  the  imi^ination.  There  is 
really  nothing  in  the  world  like  it     Yon 
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■earn  to  be  feeling  the  poise  of  ezittenoey 
the  one  mrviyor  of  the  human  racei  pre- 
pared at  a  moment's  notice  to  see  all 
Loudon's  many-atoreyed  buildings  topple 
to  pieces  like  a  child's  toy  castle,  and  the 
whole  world  yanlsh  into  nothingness.  For 
the  time  you  are  more  than  a  mere  earthly 
king.  As  the  sole  relic  of  the  raoe,  you 
wiU  doubtless  be  spared  when  this  huge 
cataclysm  comes  about  There  may  be 
the  tail  of  a  comet  to  play  the  ptft  of 
Bucephalus  and  transport  you — and  you 
on^ — ^to  some  new  arena  of  the  uniyerse. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  the  rumbling  of  a 
cart  full  of  cabbages  should  at  length  prick 
your  glorious  bubble  of  fancy.  The  grey 
streak  In  the  horizon  over  London  Bridge 
yet  further  warns  you  that  this  magnificent 
debauch  of  silence  is  at  an  end. 


A  BREAD-AND-BUTTER  MISS. 

A  STORY   IN   SIX  CHAPTER& 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  at  Oaklands 
for  people  to  pair  off  together,  and  it  was 
apparently  taken  for  granted  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  that  I  should  pair  off  with  Sir 
John. 

Our  riding-lessons  still  continued,  and 
gave  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  confidential 
intereourse.  After  the  conyersation  tiiat  I 
had  overheard  between  Oara  and  Mr. 
Oolthurst,  I  took  Sir  John's  attentions 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  paying 
little  heed  to  his  attempts  at  flirtation,  and 
either  laughing  off  his  sentimental  speeches, 
or  affecting  not  to  understand  them.  In 
vain  he  hinted  bis  craving  for  sympathy, 
his  need  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  the 
emptiness  of  his  life,  and  vaguely  alluded 
to  fetters  that  could  not  keep  the  heart  in 
bondaffa 

Flndmg  that  his  sentiment  left  me 
wholly  unmovedi  he  changed  his  tactics, 
and  assumed  a  paternal  manner  whidi  was 
more  successful  in  helping  to  win  my  con- 
fidence, I  was  so  accustomed  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  child,  that  this  treatment 
seemed  natural  enough  from  a  man  of  his 
age,  and  I  was  too  inexperienced  to  resent, 
or  even  to  realise  the  familiarity  for  which 
it  Served  as  an  excuse. 

It  was  undeniably  pleasant  to  be  made 
much  of,  and  to  feel  that  one  person  at 
least  appreciated  me,  and  thought  that  I 
could  do  and  say  no  wrong.  I  came  to  look 
upon  Sir  John  in  the  light  of  a  favourite 
uncle,  or  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and 


took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  when  he 
addressed  me  as  Us  "dear  chUd."  The 
confidence  with  which  this  fatherly  tone 
had  Inquired  me  was,  however,  somewhat 
shaken  by  an  incident  that  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  ride  that  I  was 
allowed  to  take  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Park. 

It  had  been  arranged  tliat  some  of  us 
should  ride  one  afternoon  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  some  miles  away,  whence  a  distant 
view  of  the  sea  could  be  obtained.  It  was 
a  sunny  autumn  day,  and  our  little  caval- 
cade, headed  by  Oara  and  Hr.  Oolthurst, 
set  off  in  ezcdUent  spiritSi  Our  way  lay 
through  narrow  lanes,  whore  the  brambles 
seemed  to  be  throwing  out  long  claws  to 
catch  our  habits.  There  was  often  only 
room  for  two  to*  ride  abreast,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  couples  gradually 
grew  longer,  and  longer  until  Sbr  John 
and  I  found  ourselves  virtnally  alone. 
Quicksilver,  whom  my  companion  led 
by  a  short  rein,  behaved  with  exem* 
plary  steadinessy  though  he  diowed  a 
rather  inconvenient  affection  for  Sir 
John's  horse,  edging  so  close  to  it  that 
I  felt  afraid  he  womd  squeeze  Its  rider's 
leg.  But  Sir  John  assured  me  that  he  did 
not  mind  in  the  least ;  he  rather  liked  it. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
from  whence  the  view  of  the  Qerman  Ocean 
was  to  be  obtained,  we  found  the  rest  of 
the  party  abready  assembled.  The  setting 
sun  cast  a  great  streak  of  red  light  across 
the  water,  and  a  little  boat  with  crimson- 
dyed  sails  was  floating  out  towards  the 
open  sea. 

"Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
delightful/'  asked  Sir  John,  <<  than  to  saU 
in  a  boat  like  that  along  a  path  of  sunshine, 
with  the  person  you  care  for  most  at  your 
side!  To  sail  on  and  on  till  you  came  to 
Qreece  or  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and  never 
to  return  to  this  dull,  cold  island  and  its 
dull,  cold  people ) " 

<'  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
weather,"  I  said  thoughtfully,  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  a  day's  sailing  during  one  of  our 
seaside  holidays  came  back  to  me.  "  And 
how  would  you  get  to  Greece  from  Yar- 
mouth, for  example  9  Wouldn't  you  have 
to  go  round  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  9 " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me  to  go  into  all  those 
horrible  matter-of-fact  details,"  he  ex- 
claimed, half  -  laughing,  half-  impatient 
"There  Is  certainly  nothing  so  prosaic 
as  youtL  I  don't  believe  you  have  a 
grain  of  romance  in  your  whole  compo- 
sition, though  how  with  those  eyes 
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However,  it  b  time  to  be  tiiiniog  home- 
wards. The  othera  have  ahreftdy  gone 
on." 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I 
discoTered  that  Qdckailver'a  whole  per- 
Bonality  seemed  to  have  tmdergone  a 
change  for  the  worse.  His  pleasure  at  the 
knowledge  that  his  l^ead  was  tamed 
towards  his  stable  was  clearly  too  intense 
to  allow  him  to  control  his  spirits.  He 
fretted  at  the  bit,  tried  to  get  beyond  Sir 
John's  horse,  and  when  restrainea  by  the 
leading-rein,  adopted  a  sidlins  method  of 

rrocednre  which  was  decidecUy  alarming, 
was  secretly  a  good  deal  disturbed,  bnt  I 
hoped  that  I  might  remain  on  terms  with 
my  steed  nntil  we  reached  home.  Un- 
fortunately, j  cist  as  we  arrived  at  the  Park 
gates,  a  cock  pheasant  sprang  up  almost 
from  nnder  our  horses'  feet  with  a  noise 
likeasmalldynamiteexplosion.  Thisproved 
too  much  for  Quicksilver's  excited  nerves. 
He  bounded  violently  to  one  side,  snapping 
the  leading-rein;  then  in  delight  at  his 
freedom,  he  threw  up  his  heels,  and  sent 
me  neatly  over  his  head. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  stunned  for 
a  momenti  for  when  I  came  to  my  senses 
I  found  myself  supported  by  Sir  John's 
arm,  with  his  face  dose  to  mine. 

"Theo,"  bo  was  sajing  in  trembling 
tones,  ''  Theo,  my  darling,  open  your  eyes, 
and  tell  me  you  are  not  killed." 

Much  more  alarmed  at  this  warmth  than 
at  my  tumble,  I  sat  up,  and  disengaging 
myself  from  the  arm  that  encircled  me,  I 
answered  with  as  much  composure  as  I 
could  assume : 

■*  What's  the  matter  9  I  am  all  right ;  I 
don't  think  I  have  broken  any  bones." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed  de- 
voutly. ''I  should  never  have  forgiven 
myself  if  a  hur  of  your  dear  little  head 
had  been  hurt." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  j<ist  my  hair  that  is  hurt," 
I  replied,  trying  to  laugh.  "At  least  it 
seems  to  be  all  down  my  back." 

"  Well,  you  have  pluck,"  he  remarked 
admiringly.  "  Most  girls  would  have  cried 
or  fainted  after  such  a  cropper.  Do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  ride  home  if  I 
walk  hy  the  pony's  side  9 " 

<<  Ob,  yes,"  I  sdd,  though  I  still  felt  a 
little  dizzy.  **  And  let  us  make  a  compact 
not  to  tell  any  one  about  my  having  had  a 
tnmble.    I  should  get  so  teased  about  it." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  are  sure  you  are  not 
hurt,"  he  replied.  '*It  shall  renudn  a 
secret  for  ever  between  you  and  me." 

After  this  experience  I  felt  a  little  afraid 


of  Sir  John,  and  carefully  avoided  him 
during  the  evening.  I  found  it  difficult, 
however,  to  attach  myself  to  any  other 
member  of  the  party  without  feeling  that  I 
was  a  bad  third.  I  was  compdled  at 
length  to  take  refuge  with  Joey,  but  even 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  my  society  as  a 
doubtful  blessing,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  preferred  to  take  his  nap  in  peace. 

The  evening  was  dull|  an  linusnal  cala- 
mity for  Oaklandt.  Sereno  was  cros%  and 
refused  to  sing,  frankly  declaring  that  he 
had  eaten  too  much  ice-pudding  for  dinner. 
Cara,  who  was  an  insatiable  gamUer, 
proposed  her  favourite  poker,  but  no  one 
responded  with  much  enthusiasm. 

"Do  you  never  get  tired  of  poker t** 
asked  Mr.  Colthurst^  with  an  ill-disguised 
yawn. 

*'It  does  as  well  as  anything  die," 
returned  Oara.  ''  We  are  not  all  as  blaa^ 
as  you,  fortunately.  Tou  seem  tired  of 
everythbg;  what  you  want  is  a  little 
adverdty  for  a  change." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  rights"  he  said, 
dttinff  down  bedde  her,  and  speaking  as 
thou^  half  to  himself.  **  I  have  had  very 
little  but  so-called  pleasure  and  amusement 
for  thirty-five  years.  I  fed  sometimea  as 
I  did  when  I  was  a  small  boy  in  the  long 
summer  holidays.  For  the  first  week  or 
so  I  enjoyed  myself  to  my  heart's  oonteol 
But  there  dways  came  a  time  when  I  got 
tired  of  play,  though  I  wouldn't  own  it 
I  was  secretly  rather  pleased  when  I  was 
made  to  do  a  holiday  task ;  at  leasts  I  felt 
better  afterwards.  I  sometimes  wish  now 
that  I  could  be  set  down  to  a  holiday  task. 
Or,  rather,  I  wish  I  was  man  enough  to 
set  myself  my  own  task." 

"The  fact  is,  you've  been  thoroughly 
spoilt^"  returned  Cara.  "  Yon  want  some- 
thing to  cry  for.  After  all,  ours  is  a  very 
good  world  as  long  as  one  has  money  and 
hedth,  and  even  comparative  youth.  Too 
have  practically  everything  the  heart 
desire.    What  more  do  you  want  f " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  add  dowly. 
haps,  whatever  it  is,  I'm  better  without  h. 
Wasn't  it  Dr.  Watte  who  add :  '  For  wliaft 
we  want»  or  think  we  do,  'Us  batter  atUl  to 
want  '9  I  believe  those  apparently  aimple 
lines  are  inspired  by  the  most  aubUe 
philosophy." 

There  was  a  pause.  Joey  had  fallen  into 
a  peaceful  doze,  and  I  was  reduced  to  Uie 
last  resource  of  looking  over  a  book  of 
views  of  Switzerland.  The  couple  near 
me  pdd  no  hetd  to  my  insignificant 
presence. 
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"I  sappose  you  are  gofeg  on  with  as  to 
the  Fanahftws'  next  week/'  continued  Cara 
at  length. 

"  No/',  replied  Hr.  Colthnrst  shortly. 

"Not  going!  Bat  yon  were  asked,  I 
know/'  There  was  a  change  in  Cara's 
tone.  '*  Then  where  are  yon  going  t "  she 
enquired.. 

"  I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind/'  he 
replied.  ^'  Yesterday  I  Uieught  of  pretend- 
ing that  I  had  lost  all  my  money,  and 
gomg  out  to  a  sheep-farm  in  AnstraUa." 

"Australia!"  exobdmed  Cara.  "I 
should  like  to  see  you  roughing  it  on  a 
sheep-run.  But  since  yesterday  you  have 
had  Ume  to  change  your  mind  half-a-dozen 
times.  What  Let  it  to  he  now  9  An  ostrich- 
farm  at  the  Cape,  or  a  coffee-plantation  in 
Ceylon  t  I  wouldn't  mind  betting  that 
yon  will  end  in  the  Fanshaws'  after  all." 

"No,"  he  repUed.  "It  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  a  place  of  my 
own  in  the  wilds  of  WestmorelandL 
I^  believe  there  are  several  farms  run- 
ning to  seed  because  no  tenants  can  be 
found  for  them.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  mines 
I  should  be  no  better  than  a  decayed 
gentleman.  My  latest  idea  is  to  go  and 
live  on  my  own  land,  plough  my  own 
fields,  shear  my  own  sheep,  and,  as  a 
natuxal  consequencci  be  virtaous  and 
happy." 

"  And  deadly  dull,"  put  m  Cara.  **  I 
wonder  how  long  that  frei^  would 
last.  As  you  are  an  obstinate  man,  I  think 
you  might  stand  it  for  a  fortnight.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  you  would  come  back  to 
your  old  life  like  a  fi^h  gasping  for  water." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said 
meditatively.  "It  would  be  a  good  time 
to  begin.  There  would  be  shooting — if 
they  do  shoot  in  Westmorehmd ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  there  would  be  hunting ;  and  I 
shouldn't  be  lonelv.  Of  course,  I  should 
marry  the  inevitable  dairymaid,  who  would 
make  the  butter,  feed  tiie  chickens,  and 
{day  *Home,  Sireet  Home'  on  the  con- 
certina in  the  evening." 

Cara  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  What  a  dbanning  picture  of  domestic 
bliss  I "  she  said.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  only 
ft  dream,  for  yon'U  never  marry  a  dairy- 
nuddl" 

"  Why  not  %  What  is  to  prevent  me  1 " 
he  asked,  as  seriously  as  though  the  idea 
were  something  more  than  a  joke  to  him. 

"01^  only  your  own  good  sense,"  re- 
turned Cara  lightiy.  "  Of  course,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  marry  a  whole  register-office 
full  of  dairy  and  other  maids  if  your  tastes 


really  lie  in  that  direction.  But  come, 
we  must  go  and  wake  these  people  up; 
they  all  seem  to  be  following  Joey's 
example  to-night  Here  is  my  poor  Theo 
actually  reduced  to  looking  at  photo- 
graphs." 

The  following  morning  Sir  John  and  his 
semi-paternal  attentions  were  effoctually 
put  out  of  my  head  by  an  unexpected 
event  which  amused  almost  as  much  as  it 
surprised  me.  Trix  Haughton  and  I  were 
sitting  under  the  big  cedar  watching  an 
excitbg  set  of  tennis  between  Lord  Begie 
and  Captain  Ayrton,  when  we  perceived 
Cara  hurrying  across  the  lawn  to  join  us. 

"  Mrs.  Bronghton  looks  as  if  she  had  an 
interesting  piece  of  news  to  tell  us,"  re- 
marked Trix.  "Nothing  less  than  a 
marriage  or  a  death  could  make  her  move 
at  such  a  rate." 

"Theo,"  said  Cara  as  soon  as  she  came 
up  to  us,  "just  come  with  me  for  a 
minute ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

She  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me 
into  th3  kitchen-garden. 

"  There's  notmog  wrong.  Is  there  V^  I 
asked  uneasily.  "I  heard  from  home  this 
morning." 

"No,  no,"  she  replied.  "Qoite  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Johnson  is  here ;  can  vou 
guess  what  he  has  come  for  1 " 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
exclaimed  in  dismay : 

"  Not  to  ask  me  to  take  a  davs  in  the 
Sunday  school  next  Sunday?  He  did 
hint  at  it  the  last  time  he  was  here ;  but  I 
really  couldn't" 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  he  wants  yon  to  take  a 
class  in  his  Sunday  school,  not  only  next 
Sunday,  but  for  all  future  Sondays.  He 
has  come  to  ask  Joey's  permission  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  you.  I  balieve  those  were 
his  very  words.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means,  Miss  Innocence  1 " 

For  a  moment  -my  head  turned  round, 
and  my  eyes  and  mouth  opened  to  their 
widest  extent  Then  my  feelingi  found 
vent  in  a  peal  of  prolonged  laughter. 

"Do  you  mean  he  wants  to  marry  mel" 
I  asked  as  soon  as  I  could  find  words. 
"Why,  he  Is  qdte  old— and  bald— and 
wears  spectacles ! " 

"Tes,  I  dare  say  the  idea  may  seem 
absurd  at  first  sight  to  your  youthful 
mind,"  said  Cara,  "  but  it  Is  my  duty  to 
put  the  ease  before  you  In  every  light  I 
suppose  yon  know  that  yon  are  as  poor  as 
rate,  and  that  you  six  girls  can't  possibly 
all  live  at  home  when  you  are  grown  up. 
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Yoa  must  either  marry,  or  earn  your  own 
liviDg  as  govemeBses  or  something.  Now 
yon  ean't  haye  many  opportunities  of 
marrying  even  as  well  as  this ;  for,  let  me 
tell  yon,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  parti  not  alto- 
gether to  be  despised.  The  living  is  a 
good  one  with  a  capital  honse,  and  I  know 
he  has  private  means.  I  don't  suppose  his 
income  is  less  than  a  thousand  a  year,  and 
yon  could  live  very  comfortably  upon  that 
in  his  position.  He  would  keep  you  a 
pony-cart,  of  course,  and  I  dare  say  you 
might  have  a  week  in  town  during  the 
May  meetings,  besides  a  month  at  the  sea- 
side in  the  summer.  Then  as  to  the  man 
himself,  I  allow  he  isn't  much  to  look  at, 
but  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  really  only  forty, 
thoueh  he  looks  more.  Ton  must  re- 
member there  is  some  drawback  to  every 
lot" 

I  had  allowed  Cara  to  wander  on  thus 
far  uninterrupted.  Now,  however,  I  re- 
covered my  tongue,  and  said : 

I*  A  husband  one  doesn't  care  for  must 
be  an  uncommonly  big  drawback.  Could 
you  have  married  Mr.  Johnson  yourself, 
Cara  1 " 

■*  I  married  Joey,"  returned  Cara,  with 
her  usual  cynical  frankness.  *'  And  I  don't 
suppose  he  was  ever  any  woman's  ideal 
But  Joey  and  I  have  got  on  very  well, 
thuiks  to  his  having  twenty  thousand  a 
year.  I  must  allow,  however,  that  I  was 
thirty  when  I  accepted  him." 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  gilding 
enough,"  I  remarked.  ^'  But  perhaps  when 
I  am  thirty  I  may  look  upon  the  matter  in» 
a  different  light.  Till  then  I  prefer 
poverty  and  liberty  to  a  comfortable  in- 
come encumbered  with  an  uninteresting 
husband." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  want  to  force 
you,"  said  Cara.  "Tou  have  plenty  of 
time  before  you,  though  not  much  oppor- 
tunity. You  had  better  go  and  tell  Joey 
you  don't  wish  for  Mr.  Johnson.  Joey 
can  give  him  a  hint  not  to  bother  you  any 
more ;  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  be  very 
easily  choked  o&** 

"But  won't  you  tell  cousin  Joel"  I 
asked  nervously. 

<'  No,  no ;  if  I  tell  him  he  will  thbk  I 
have  been  setting  you  against  Mr.  John- 
son, and  be  annoyed  with  both  of  us.  If 
you  tell  him  I  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade you  to  become  the  Bectoress  of 
Oaklands,  he  will  probably  take  your 
part." 

In  much  trepidation  I  made  my  way  to 
Joey's  study,  where  I  found  him  looking 


as  cross  as  if  a  fit  of  the  goat  were  im- 
minent. In  a  few  confused  sentence!  I 
explained  that,  much  as  Cara  wished  it,  I 
could  never  become  Mrs.  Johnson.  Joey 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  find  a 
way  of  disagreeing  with  both  of  us,  bat  that 
being  Impossible,  he  chose  the  obyiooi 
course  of  disagreeing  with  his  wife. 

<'  Of  eourse,  the  idea  was  absurd,"  he 
remarked  testily.  "You  are  much  too 
young  to  think  about  such  nonsense,  and 
the  man  is  old  enough  to  be  your  father. 
I  should  have  thought  your  cousin  might 
have  had  the  sense  to  see  that»  bat  women 
are  always  crazy  for  a  marriaga  Now 
run  away,  and  I'll  see  you  hear  no  more 
about  the  parson." 

Much  relieved  I  returned  to  the  tennis- 
ground,  where  I  found  Cara  and  Trix  with 
their  heads  close  together. 

"  Oh,  you  little  rascal ! "  cried  the  latter, 
shakbg  her  racket  at  me.  ^*  What  do  yoa 
mean  by  looking  as  If  butter  wooldn't 
melt  in  your  mouth,  when  all  the  time  yoa 
are  breaking  the  heart  of  the  moat  eligible 
parson  in  the  neighbourhood!" 

"Cara,"  I  said  reproachfully,  "you 
shouldn'c  have  told." 

"My  dear,"  returned  that  lady.  «I 
don't  profess  to  be  made  of  anything  bat 
flesh  and  blood.  How  could  you  ezped 
me  to  keep  it  to  myself  1 " 

In  spite  of  my  threats  and  entreaties 
the  secret  leaked  out»  for  by  lancheon«time 
the  whole  party  was  aware  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  job. 
"Now  we  know  why  you  played  'Drop 
the  Handkerchief  and  *  Oranges  and 
Lemons'  with  such  skill  and  scienee," 
remarked  Lord  Regie  as  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  dining-roonu 

"Tes,  and  now  we  know  why  yoa 
poured  hot  tea  over  the  infants  wUih  so 
much  devotion,"  chimed  In  Sereno.  '*It 
was  rather  too  bad,  though,  to  give  the 
poor  fellow  such  open  encouragement 
when  you  had  no  serious  intentiona" 

"  I  had  set  my  heart  on  giving  yoa  a 
pony  and  cart  for  a  wedduig  present;" 
said  Cara.  "  I  have  the  pony  in  my  eye 
at  this  moment  He  is  a  dark  cheatni^i 
and  steps  up  to  his  nose.  In  brown 
harness,  brass-mounted,  he  would  look  as 
smart  as  paint" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  yoa 
all,"  I  said,  trying  to  laugh  off  my  embar- 
rassment "I  shall  remember  that  pony 
and  cart,.  Cara,  and  expect  you  to  be  as 
good  as  your  word  when  the  intereating 
event  really  does  come  off." 
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I  found  it  imposBiUe  to  look  upon  Mr 
Johnson's  proposal  in  a  serious  light  I 
seemed  incredible  that  I,  who  only  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  a  mere  sohool-girl, 
witti  a  pronoonoed  tendency  for  shirldng 
lessons  and  getting  into  scrapes,  should  be 
invited  by  a  staid,  middle-aged  clergyman 
to  become  his  hdpmate  for  life,  the 
partner  of  liis  joys  and  woes,  the  mistress 
of  his  most  respectable  household. 

I  tried  to  imagine  myself  ordering  the 
Seotory  dinner  and  scolding  the  Bectory 
cook,  but  my  imagination  was  not  equid 
to  the  strain.  The  whole  matter  appeared 
to  me  in  the  light  of  one  huge  joke. 
When  I  talked  oyer  my  first  proposal  witii 
Triz  that  night,  howoTcr,  die  put  the 
case  before  me  from  a  diffsrent  point  of 
view. 

''Of  course  you  were  quite  right  to 
refuse  the  man,"  she  said.  "  Unless  there's 
heaps  of  money,  and  the  woman  has  no 
hearty  as  in  your  cousin's  case,  a  loveleu 
marriage  must  be  a  failure.  All  the  same, 
don't  laugh  about  it;-  vou  ought  to  feel 
some  sympathy  for  the  dissppouited  one." 

'^  But  one  can't  imagine  Mi.  Johnson  as 
a  U^tcd  being,"  I  said,  trying  to  repress 
a  giggle-    "  He  doesn't  look  the  paxt." 

•*Th&t  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
returned  Trix.  "Do  you  suppose  that  a 
man  cannot  suffer  because  he  wears  spec- 
tacles, or  that  a  heart  is  incompatible 
with  mutton-chop  whiskers  t  However, 
until  a  woman  knows  what  love  is  herscJf, 
she  never  feels  sympathy  for  the  man  who 
loves  her.  She  looks  upon  his  affectioi\ 
as  a  compliment  or  an  impertinence  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  man  tiiat  he  is. 
Before  I  knew  Oeorge,  I  was  quite  as  hard 
as  you.  I  could  not  realise  that  a  man 
who  professed  to  love  me  could  feel  much 
pain  at  my  refusal  I  am  airaid  I  often 
encouraged  people  and  led  them  on  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  looked  on 
them  as  playfellows  and  nothing  more.  If 
they  choee  to  make  fools  of  themselves 
about  me,  I  thought  tiiat  was  their  own 
look-out.  I  had  never  felt  anything  my- 
self, and  I  could  not  give  them  crecUt  for 
suffering  much  discomfort  on  my  account. 
I  was  a  child,  as  you  are  stiU,  with  no  desire 
beyond  amusement  and  plenty  of  human 
toys.  But  since  I  have  known  what  love 
is,  I  have  felt  sorry  for  the  people  who 
cared  for  me,  however  uninteresting  tiiey 
may  liave  been.  Wait  till  you  have  an 
unfortunate  love  affair  yourself,  and  you 
will  feel  sympathy  even  for  Mr.  Johnson." 

'•  But  your  course  of  true  love  seems  to 


have  run  smootUy,"  I  said,    "What  do 
you  know  about  suffering  1 " 

*'More  than  enougL  When  you  first 
fall  in  love,  before  you  even  know  that 

Jou  have  taken  the  malady,  there  is  a 
arrowing  uncertainty  about  everything, 
m  tell  yon  a  littie  bit  of  my  experi- 
ence if  you  like  Tou  may  find  it  useful 
some  day.  Oeorge,  as  you  may  have 
seen,  is  rather  an  undemonstrative  sort  of 
man.  We  took  to  each  other  from  the  very 
first  3 1  suppose  because  we  are  so  different 
in  charactw ;  but  for  a  bug  time  he  did 
not  say  anything  definite,  because  he  was 
too  shy,  and  he  fancied  I  could  not  really 
care  for  him.  I  had  a  kind  dT  instinctive 
feeling  tiiat  he  liked  me,  and  yet  I  couldn't 
be  sure.  Besides,  I  hadn't  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  liked  him,  except  as  a  Mend. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  another 
girl  came  along.  She  was  what  I  call  a 
creepy-crawly  girl  Do  you  know  the 
sort  I  meant" 

'<No,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  I  repUed, 
feeling  exactiy  as  if  I  were  resding  a  novel 
which  had  all  the  advantage  of  being 
true. 

"  Well,  she  was  one  of  those  girls  who 
don't  care  about  any  man  unless  tiiey  are 
quite  sure  some  one  else  wants  him. 
They  like  fiirting  with  married  men  or 
engaged  men  just  for  the  fan  of  taking 
them  away  from  thdr  rightful  owners,  and 
they  will  stick  at  nothmg  to  gi^  their 
ends.  Well,  this  ^1  saw  that  Oeorge 
liked  me,  so  she  did  her  best  to  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. She  made  up  to  him  and  flattered 
him,  which,  as  he  is  a  modest  person,  he 
rather  enjoyed,  and  then  she  told  him  that 
I  was  secreUy  engaged  to  a  rich  but  very 
objectionable  man  who  was  at  our  house 
a  good  deal  just  then.  When  she  had 
made  Oeorge  thoroughly  miserable  she 
told  me  that  he  bad  been  making  love  to 
her,  and  asked  me  whether  I  womd  adrise 
her  to  accept  him.  Being  in  tiie  habit  of 
speaking  the  truth  myself,  I  believed  every 
word  she  said,  and  snubbed  Oeorge,  who 
very  nearly  went  off  to  India  frithout 
saying  good-bye  to  me.  However,  just  as 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  exchange 
into  a  regiment  ordered  for  foreign  service, 
he  met  me  accidentally  at  tiie  Army  and 
Navy  Stores.  He  congratulated  me  on 
my  engagement;  there  were  explanations 
all  round;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
disapproving  eyes  of  the  young  men  behind 
the  counter  we  should  have  fidlen  into 
each  other's  arms." 
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"I  hope  ypa  will  liire  happily  ever 
after/'  I  said,  as  the  little  'romance  eame 
to  an  end.  "And  ao  the  fact  of  having 
been  unhappy  yonraelf  makes  yon  sorry 
for  other  people,  even  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
Bat  yon  most  allow  that  there  is  something 
rather  abeord  in  the  Idea  of  a  man  of  his 
af^e  and  character  wanting  to  marry  me. 
Why,  I  should  have  teased  his  life  out ;  he 
ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  me  for 
refusing  him.'' 

*<  Perhaps  he  will,  some  day,  but  I 
imagine  that  at  this  moment  he  is  feeling 
supremely  lonely  and  miserabla  He  has 
been  picturing  to  himself  his  dull  old 
Beetory  with  a  young  thing  like  yon 
running  about  it^  bringing  flowers  into  the 
prim  drawing-room,  jogging  his  elbow 
when  he  was  writing  his  uninteresting 
sermons,  and  listening  to  his  prosy  con- 
versation with  mingled  awe  and  admiration. 
Of  course  he  proposed  to  himself  to  form 
your  mind;  a  man  always  thinks  he  can 
form  a  woman's  mind,  just  as  a  woman 
always  thinks  she  can  reform  a  scamp.  At 
this  moment  he  is  probably  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
looking  at  the  empty  chair  on  the  other 
side  with  an  almost  intolerable  yearning 
for  a  little  girl  with  grey  eyes  and  pink 
cheeks.  Perhaps  he  rdieves  his  solitude 
by  fancyii^  that  he  sees  you  sitting 
opposite  hun,  returning  his  gaze  with 
a " 

''Oh,  don't  1"  I  interrupted,  beginning 
to  feel  rather  moved  by  this  imaginary 
picture  of  Mr.  Johnson's  sufferings.  *'  Let 
us  think  that  he  is  busy  making  up  the 
dothinff-dub  accounts,  and  grumbling  be- 
cause uiey  won't  come  right.    After  all. 


it  would  have  been  more  sensible  if  he  had 
offered  to  adopt  me." 

"Yes ;  but  it  Is  a  curious  fact  in  human 
nature  that  no  man  can  ever  realise  thai 
he  has  become  elderly  and  unattoactifa 
However,  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Johneon 
will  fret  about  you  long.  When  a  eon- 
firmed  old  bachdor  has  once  let  the  idea 
of  marriage  invade  his  mind,  he  will  not 
let  one  rd>nff  put  him  off  It  Some  one 
will  catch  his  heart  in  the  rebound.  I 
prophesy  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  months  we  shaU  hear  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Bector  of  Oaklands  to  some 
neighbouring  curate's  daughter,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  lay  the  unflattering  unemo 
to  your  soul  that  he  is  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  new  love  as  he  would  have  been 
with  the  old." 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted  if  your 
prophecy  comes  true,"  I  said,  fodfaig 
slightly  piqued  all  the  sama  *'  But  if  all 
love  is  IQce  that^  I  don't  think  much  of  it.** 

No>v    Ready,    Prioo    Sixp«no«. 
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kigiUj  of  ^ir  wendirful  Mlt,  viUc*  Jwiv  /iHa  mi  a  n 
iron  tm/tamt  kaffiiua." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  ilight  Alteration  ia  Jalian  of  which 
Mkntoo  Loriug  wab  oonacioas,  And  a 
anbtlj  erineed  eonMqoanoe  of  tbat  alte- 
rAtion — satnely,  that  intimAcy  with  the 
BOD  no  longer  involved  of  necanitf  even 
AD  Introdnotion,  far  leu  intima^,  at  the 
mother's  home — had  no  efFeat  whatever 
npoD  Loring'a  rdUUon  with  Mn.  S> 
majne,  nnleei,  Indeed,  it  might  be  laid 
to  enaphaiiza  hii  poiition  as  fnend  of  the 
honae.  Daring  the  three  weeks  whieh 
followed  immediately  upon  hia  fint  call 
after  his  rvtom  to  town,  he  baw  at  least  a« 
much  of  Mrs.  Ramayne  as  he  had  done  In 
the  o«nrte  of  any  ptevioni  three  weeks 
aince  JnliAn's  fint  introdnction  of  him; 
though  the  yonng  nun  was  no  longer  ad 
obvious  And  tAoglble  link  between  them. 
He  dined  In  Qieen  Anne  Street  a  few 
days  After  his  return,  bat  except  on  tihtt 
occasion  It  chanced  that  he  hArdly  ever 
met  Mrs.  Bomayne  and  Julian  together. 
He  met  Ute  latter  often  enough  at  one  ot 
otii«r  of  the  elobi,  oi  aboat  the  Templa 
Oa  tfaa  former  he  called,  as  in  duty  boand, 
after  the  dinner,  and  again  and  ;et  again 
at  short  intervaU  She  had  oonsolted  him 
about  A  purchase  of  old  oak,  with  which 
she  wished  to  lurpriie  Julian,  and  the 
pgrchase  seemed  to  seoesaitat«  in  his  eyes 
freqnent  oonsoltation.  He  also  happened 
to  meetLer  once  or  twice  when  she  herself 
waa  paying  calls. 

She  was  always,  appArently,  pleesed  to 
Me  him.    More  pronounced,  peihapEi,  when 
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■he  met  him  Among  other  people  thAn 
when  she  reeeived  liim  Alone,  bat  still 
AlwAys  more  or  leas  present,  there  ms  a 
certUn  eager,  unooniclous  Assertion  of 
something  like  intimacy  with  him  aboat 
het  manner.  Huston  Loring  was  quick 
to  observe  the  new  note,  and  he  prided 
binuelf  likewise  on  the  caution  with 
which  he  refosed  to  allow  it  even  the 
valne  he  believed  It  to  possess.  He  caught 
her  quick  recognition  of  his  presence;  her 
tendency  to  drsw  him  always  Into  the 
conversation  in  which  she  happened  to  be 
engaged;  the  tacit  assumption  of  mataal 
interests  and  underBtandlng  lurking  in  her 
voice;  and  he  sifted  and  dtsmissed  these 
things,  cyniciUy,  as  probably  meaningless. 
But  astnte  as  he  was,  he  never  thought  of 
them  In  connection  with  the  constant 
references  to  Julian;  the  questions  as  to 
Julian's  doings ;  with  which  her  conversa- 
tions with  him  were  full  OF  these  Uttet 
he  took  hardly  any  account—except  for 
an  occulonal  lArdonlc  smUe.  Clever  as 
he  thought  bimsslf,  there  were  vast  tracts 
of  haman  nature  to  which  he  had  no  clue, 
In  the  very  existence  of  which  he  diabe- 
lieved ;  consequently,  It  was  not  sotprising 
that  he  should  now  and  then  mistake  cause 
for  effect. 

At  about  noon  on  a  bright,  cold  October 
day  he  got  oat  of  a  hansom  at  twenty-two, 
Qrteen  Anne  Street,  with  a  certain  cynical 
;  expectancy  on  his  face.  The  weeks  which 
j  had  puled  since  UrB.Romayneand  Julian 
j  returned  to  town  on  that  close  September 
day  had  brought  on  winter,  and  had  satUed 
whiter  society  fauly  int  t  its  grooves ;  and 
i  on  the  previous  evening  Marston  Loring 
I  and  Mrs.  Rimayne  had  met  at  a  dinner- 
party. Mrs.  Romayne  had  been  alone.  To 
I  enquiries  made  for  her  son,  and  regrets  at 
his  absence,  she  had  replied,  with  a  gaiety 
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which,  a  little  exaggerated  idven  in  the  first 
instance,  became  absolately  feverish  as  the 
evening  wore  on,  that  he  was  onfortonately 
engaged.  Thronshoat  the  evening,  as 
thongh  some  kind  of  strain  were  acting 
npon  her  self-control,  all  the  chanusteristics 
of  her  demeanour  towards  Loring  had  been 
slightly  exaggerated.  Loring  hM  detected 
before  he  had  exchanged  two  sentences 
with  her  that  she  was  not  herself;  that 
she  was  unstrung  and  nervons;  and  arguing 
on  totally  fake  premises  he  had  come  to  a 
totally  false  conclusion.  She  had  pressed 
him  restlessly  about  the  commission  he  was 
dobg  for  her,  and  he  had  twisted  it  this 
morning  into  an  excuse  for  coming  to  see 
her  when  he  knew  she  would  be  at  home. 

<*  It  is  an  unheard-of  hour,  I  know/'  he 
said,  as  she  rose  to  receive  him  with  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  "  But  I  want  a 
little  more  detaO,  and  one  or  two  measure- 
ments, before  I  can  execute  your  orders 
sattsfaotorOy." 

He  had  seen  before  she  spoke  that  the 
weakness  of  the  night  before,  firom  what- 
ever cause  it  had  arisen,  had  passed  away; 
the  lines  about  her  face  were  set  into  a 
determined,  uncompromising  cheerfulness, 
and  her  voice  as  she  spoke  conveyed  the 
same  impression. 

"It  is  more  than  kind  of  you,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you^"  she  said.  "I'm 
always  glad  to  see  Julian's  friend,  you 
know."  The  last  words  with  a  laueh. 
"  You  don't  happen  to  have  met  him  wis 
morning,  I  suppose)" 

Loring  si^iified,  without  a  hint  of 
sarcasm,  thai  it  was  more  common  not  to 
meet  the  man  one  would  wish  to  meet  in 
the  Temple  than  to  meet  him,  and  Mrs. 
Bomayne  laughed  again. 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  "  But  one  gets  an 
absurd  impression  that  men  doing  the  same 
thing  fai  the  same  place  must  be  always 
coming  across  one  another.  It's  very 
ridiculous,  of  course.  You  and  he  have 
idways  had  a  knack  of  finding  one  another 
out,  though.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  one 
another's  greatest  chums,  aren't  you  1  Is 
*  chum '  stUl  the  word,  by-the-bye  1 " 

"I  believe  so,"  returned  Loring  care- 
lessly. "  Yes,"  he  continued  in  a  different 
tone,  "  I  don't  know  when  Fve  taken  to 
any  one  as  I  took  to  Julian." 

There  was  a  little  gesture,  half  moddng, 
half  involuntary,  which  accepted  the  words 
as  a  personal  compliment,  and  Mrs. 
Bomayne  said  with  a  smile : 

"  You  are  a  curious  pair  of  friends,  too, 
are   you   nott     Julian" — her   voice   in 


uttering  the  name  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  new  tenderness  in  the  past  month,  and 
lingered  over  it  now,  evidently  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily — "tfulian  is 
such  a  boy,  and  you  are — a  great  deal  older 
than  you  ought  to  be." 

She  shook  her  head  at  him  with  a 
reproving  laugh  which  was  by  no  means 
whoUy  condemnatory,  and  he  answered  in 
his  most  blas^  manner : 

**I'm  a  man  of  the  world,  you  see.  I 
knew  it  all  through  and  through  before 
Julian  had  left  school  I  hope  you 
wouldn't  have  preferred  another  boy  for 
his'chum'l" 

There  was  a  daring  and  a  challenge  in 
his  tone  which  made  the  question  penonal 
rather  to  himself  than  .to  Julian  ;  but  Mrs. 
Bomayne  took  it  from  the  other  point  of 
view. 

"  Quite  the  contrary  1 "  she  said  quickly. 
"  Another  boy  would  not  have  been  at  m 
the  thing  for  him.  I  am  delighted  to 
think  that  his  mentor  is  a  wise  one.  I 
rely  on  you,  Mr.  Loring,  do  you  know  1 " 

She  stopped  abruptly.  The  last  words, 
uttered  suddenly  and  involuntarily,  had 
seemed  curiously  charged  with  a  meaning 
which  could  not  get  itself  expressed.  She 
paused  an  instant  and  then,  half  as  though 
she  wished  to  laugh  some  impression  away, 
half  as  tiiough  ^e  wished  the  words  to 
have  significance,  she  added : 

"You'll  remember  that,  won't  you!  Shall 
we  go  down  and  see  about  the  fittings  1 " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  led  the  way 
down  to  Julian's  room.  The  room  was 
already  as  perfect  as  might  be.  Only  a 
great  restlessness,  an  irrepressible  and  In- 
cessant impulse  to  give  pleasure  to  its 
occupant,  could  have  dictated  further  im- 
provements, and  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  talked 
and  explained,  the  same  restless  instinct 
of  service  expressed  itself  in  sundry  little 
involuntary  touches  to  trifles  about  the 
room  —  about  Julian's  chair  and  Us 
writing-table. 

The  door-bell  rang  at  length,  and  her 
face,  over  which  that  new  and  weaker 
expression  had  stolen,  hardened  suddenly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  send  you  away  now ! " 
she  said,  turning  to  Loring.  "  I've  made 
an  appointment  for  this  morning  to  get 
through  some  bothering  business.  Yon 
understand  now  just  what  I  want,  though, 
don't  you  f"  • 

"  I  think  so  1 "  answered  Loring  reflec- 
tively. It  would  have  been  strange  Indeed 
if  he  had  not  understood  by  ttds  time. 
"  But  I'm  sorry  I  must  go  1 " 
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*'  I'm  sorry  too  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bomayne 
lightly.  "I  bate  business,  and  it  loses 
none  of  its  solemnity,  I  can  assure  yon, 
wben  it  is  transacted  by  my  oonnesdoni 
Dennis  Falconer.  He  Is  my  trustee,  yon 
know!''  The  words  had  been  uttered 
with  hard  brightness,  almost  as  though 
they  held  at  bay  and  defied  something 
which  could  not  be  so  easily  mocked  at. 

Loring  smQed.  He  did  not  detect  any- 
thing b^ind  her  words,  and  it  struck  him 
always  as  perfectly  natural  that  Mrs. 
Bomayne  and  her  '* connexion"  should 
be  somewhat  antagonistic  '*I  should 
imagine  he  would  1^  a  rather  ponderous 
man  of  business  1 "  he  said. 

The  parlour-maid  entered  at  this 
moment  to  announce  that  Mr.  Dennis 
Falconer  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  as 
she  left  the  room  Mrs.  Bomayne  turned 
again  to  Loring  with  her  previous  tone  of 
confidence  and  defiance  accentuated. 

'•  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  find  him  rather 
ponderous  at  all  times  1 "  she  said,  with  a 
laugh.  ''Didn't  you  say  once  that  altitudes 
were  oppressiye  1  Well|  I  must  go  and  be 
oppressed ! " 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
then  paused. 

"Oh,  ,by-the-bye,"  she  said,  *' Julian 
wants  you  to  come  and  dine  one  day  next 
week — only  he's  so  much  engaged.  Which 
day  will  suit  you  t " 

"  Thanks  1 "  answered  Lormg.  "  I  shall 
be  charmed!"  EQs  face  was  qidte  im- 
passive as  he  spoke,  but  he  was  wondering 
nevertheless  whether  Julian  had  as  yet 
heard  of  the  invitation.  From  what  he 
had  observed' lately,  he  fancied  that  Julian 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  avoiding  home 
engagements.  "  I  am  engaged  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,"  he  continuM,  '*  but  on  any 
other  day  I  shall  be  delighted.  Did  Julian 
have  a  successful  evening  yesterday  t " 

Mra  Bomayne  had  explained  to  him  on 
the  previous  night  with  forced  merriment 
that  her  son  was  *<  dining  with  a  fellow,  he 
saysl" 

"  Tes,  I  think  so  1 "  she  answered  lightly. 
**I  don't  know  which  '  fellow '  it  was,  you 
know.  Well,  then,  I  will  send  you  a 
note." 

They  had  moved  out  into  the  hall  as 
they  talked,  and  now  as  she  paused  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  he  shook  hands  again, 
and  went  out  of  the  house  as  she  turned 
and  went  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Dennis 
Falconer  was  standing  waiting  by  the 
fire. 

"  Most  punctual  of  men  I "  she  said  airily 


as   they  shook  hands.      '*How  do  you 
dof" 

Dennis  Falconer  had  by  this  time  had 
five  months  of  inaction  and  iU-health,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  heartily  weary  of  both 
by  no  means  served  to  soften  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  manner  toyrards  reserve 
and  severity.  In  settling  down  to  London 
life  for  the  winter,  too,  the  hot  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  new  lion  gave  an  added 
tinge  of  monotony  to  existence  for  him, 
honestly  unconscious  as  he  was  of  this 
truth.  The  days  went  very  heavily  with 
him ;  he  was  conscious  of  having  come  to  a 
dreary  bit  of  his  life's  journey,  and  he 
endurod  it  consoientiouBly — ^if  with  rather 
self-conscious  self-respect  An  added 
gravity  and  silence  seemed  to  him  under 
the  circumstances  by  no  means  to  be 
deprecated. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  contrast 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  as  they 
exchanged  the  trivialities  of  the  situatfon 
was  biexpressible,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  they  touched  almost  instantly 
upon  the  business  which  was  the  cause  of 
their  interview.  It  was  not  a  Ions;  affair ; 
it  turned  upon  Mrs.  Bomayne's  desire  to 
have  rather  more  ready  money  at  her 
command;  and  Dennis  Falconer,  having 
explained  the  situation  to  her,  having 
stated  his  views,  evidently  consdentiously 
compelled  thereto,  and  having  entered  a 
formal  protest  against  her  mstruetions, 
returned  to  his  pocket  the  note-book  to 
whidh  he  had  been  referring  as  if  to  em- 
phasize the  close  of  the  matter.  Then  he 
paused. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  drawn  a  quick, 
slight  breath  of  relief  at  his  action,  but  the 
breath  seemed  to  suspend  itself  for  an 
instant  on  this  pause,  and  the  q^es  with 
which  she  watched  his  were  very  bright 
and  intent 

'*  As  your  only  near  relative,"  he  began 
with  formal  gravity,  "and  as  your  son's 
only  near  relative,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  approaching  a 
subject  which  hu  been  in  my  thon^ts 
for  some  time.  Any  man  of  ordinaiy 
taiowledge  and  expenence  of  the  world, 
having  regard  only  to  the  most  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  tell  you  that  so  large 
an  allowance  as  you  maJce  your  son  Is 
not  an  advisable  thing  for  any  young 
man." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  listened  with  her 
expression  veiled  and  repressed  Into  an 
intent  vigilimce,  and  as  he  finished  a  dull 
flush — which  was  none  the  less  hot  and 
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significant  becanae  it  had  not  the  vivid 
intensity  of  the  angry  flash  of  youth  — 
crept  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  glittered. 
Her  tone  as  she  spoke  witnessed  to  a 
strong  self-control  and  an  intense  determi- 
nation not  to  abandon  her  position  or  to 
lessen  by  one  jot  the  distance  she  had 
set  between  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  yon  think  so ! "  she  said 
carelesdv. 

**  I  think  so,  emphatically,"  he  returned. 
"I  shoold  think  so  for  any  young  man. 
For  William  Eomayne's  son " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  been  gathering  np 
some  papers  from  the  table  with  Oght, 
careless  movements ;  she  rose  now  ra&er 
suddenly  bat  stiU  carelessly.  What 
seemed  to  him  almost  shameful  callous- 
ness quickened  Falconer  into  what  he 
thought  a  righteous  disregard  for  all  con- 
ventionality. 

He  too  rose,  but  his  movement  was  no 
response  to  hers;  rather  it  seemed  to 
crush  and  dominate  its  suggestion  of  easy 
dismissal  with  the  implacAle  austerity  of 
a  reality  not  to  be  put  aside.  He  stood 
looking  at  her,  forcbg  her,  by  the  sud- 
denly asserted  superiority  of  his  man's 
determination  and  mental  weight,  to  meet 
his  grave,  condenming  eyes. 

"  Does  your  son  know  what  his  father 
was  1 "  he  said  in  a  low,  stem  voice. 

He  had  forced  down  the  barrier,  he  had 
annihilated  the  distance,  and  she  faced  him 
with  glittering  eyes,  that  dull  flush  all  over 
her  face,  its  mask  gone. 

''No!'  she  said,  and  from  her  liard, 
defiant  voice  also  all  artificiality  had 
dropped  away. 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  his  danger ;  he 
has  no  safeguards,  and  he  has  money  at 
his  command  which  would  be  temptation 
to  any  young  man.  Think  what  you  are 
doingl" 

For  a  couple  of  seconds  they  confronted 
one  another,  separated  by  no  conventionali- 
ties, man  and  woman,  with  the  common 
memory  of  a  common  horror  between  them 
holding  them  together  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle  which  temperament  and  habit, 
mental  and  mortd,  could  interposa 

Then  with  a  tremendous  eflfort  the 
woman's  strensth  reasserted  itself,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  her  will  she  thrust  away  the 
horrible  reality  which  he  had  forced  upon 
her.  Her  face  changed  into  a  sort  of 
artificial  mask  of  gaiety,  and  she  laughed. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about ! "  she  said.  '*  I  am  sure  you 
mean  moet  kindly  as  to  my  spoilt  boy's 


allowance,  -but  we  won't  trouble  ti  dis- 
cuss it !  So  good  of  you  to  take  the 
trouble  to  think  of  it — and  so  unneces- 
sary!" 

For  a  moment  Falconer  gazed  at  her 
almost  petrified  with  amazement  and 
disgust.  His  perceptive  and  imaginative 
f acnltiea  had  not  developed  with  the  passing 
of  years ;  his  mental  processes  were  slow ; 
and  for  all  their  ghastly  exaggeration  he 
accepted  the  careless,  shaUow  artificiality 
of  her  tone  and  manner,  and  the  smiling 
unfeelingness  of  the  rebuff  she  had  given 
bim  exactly  as  they  appeared  upon  the 
eurface.  It  was  some  seconds,  even,  before 
he  thoroughly  realised  how  ruthlessly  and 
completely  she  had  imputed  to  him  iJl  the 
attributes  of  a  meddler,  and  as  he  did  so 
an  added  distance  touched  the  uncompromis- 
ing sternness  which  had  gradually  settled 
down  upon  his  face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  he  said,  and  the 
formal,  unmeaning  worda  seemed,  in  their 
enforced  condescension  to  her  level,  to  carry 
with  them  a  lofty  condemnation  which  was 
even  contempt.  *'  Good  day  ! "  he  added 
stiffl/;  and  then,  not  seeing,  apparently, 
the  hand  she  extended  to  him  with  a  hard, 
smiling,  "  Good-bye,"  he  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bomayne's  face  remained  curiously 
blanched-looking  all  the  afternoon,  as 
though  she  had  received  some  kind  of 
shock  She  spent  the  afternoon  in  paying 
calls,  and  whenever  die  returned  alone  to 
her  carriage  there  crept  back  into  her  eyes 
— ^bright  and  eager  as  she  talked  and 
laughed — a  certain  haunted  questioning,  not 
to  be  driven  quite  away  by  any  simulation 
of  gaiety. 

As  her  afternoon's  work  drew  to  a 
close,  her  eyes  were  no  longer  quite  free  of 
it,  even  as  she  made  her  bright,  attractive 
conversation,  and  when  she  rose  to  bring 
her  last  visit  to  an  end  she  was  looking 
very  tired.  She  was  just  shaking  hands 
with  her  hostess  when  Mr&  Halse  was 
announced. 

To  spare  herself  one  iota  of  what  she 
considered  her  social  duty  —  even  when 
that  duty  took  the  form  of  civUtty  to  a 
woman  she  disliked  —  was  not  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  way.  With  exactly  the 
exclamation  of  pleasure  and  surpriae 
which  the  situation  demanded  she  waited, 
pleasantly  desirous  of  exchanging  greetings 
with  the  new-comer,  while  Mrs.  Halse  bore 
down  vociferously  upon  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  Halse  had  only  very  recently 
returned  to  town,  and  there  was  all  the 
excitement  of  novelty  about  her  appearance. 
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She  was  a  good  deal  louder  even  than 
nsoali  partly  as  the  resalt  of  this  excite- 
ment,  and  partly  as  the  resolt  of  absence 
from  town ;  and  she  had  also  grown  con- 
siderably stouter.  Announcements  of  this 
fact^  lamentations,  and  explanations  mingled 
with  her  greetings  of  her  hostess,  and 
were  still  upon  her  lips  when  she  tamed 
to  Mrs.  Bomayna 

<(  Abominable,  isn't  it  t^"  she  said,  pour- 
ing out  her  words  as  fast  as  they  would 
come,  and  wittiout  waiting  for  any  answers. 
"  Such  a  trial !  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
go  in  for  Turkish  baths  or  something 
horrible  of  that  sort.  And  &')w  is  every- 
body! How  is  that  wicked  young  man 
of  yoursy  Ifrs.  Bomaynel  I  heard  of  his 
gdngs  on>  By-the-bye,  do  tell  him  that 
Hilda  Newton  is  engaged  to  be  married. 
So  ffood  for  him.  No  doubt  he  thinks  she 
is  pming  away.  A  very  good  match,  too- 
young  C'unpton;  ridi  and  good-looking; 
rather  a  fool,  but  don't  tell  Master  Julian 
that." 

Master  Julian's  mother  was  smDIng  so 
charmingly  that  it  was  with  some  diffi'sulty 
that  Mrs.  Hake,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Newton,  had  guessed  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  which  had  actually 
tkken  place  between  the  mother  and  son 
in  the  railway  carriage  during  their  journey 
.  from  NorfoUi^  had  some  slight  difficulty  in 
restraiidng  the  ejaculation,  "  Oat ! " 

«Beally!"    was    the 


relapsed  into  rather  moody  silenoe  — 
silence  with  which  his  motiiier  ha^  ^^fV^ 
rently  nothing  to  do.  That  tone  of  ukU- 
pendence  which  had  come  to  him,  aad 
which  was  sometimes  hardly  pezeeptible^ 
could  hardly  have  been  more  stropriy 
evidenced  than  by  his  one  or  two  spasmocUe 
eflforts  to  pass  out  of  his  own  life — whece 
something  was  evidently  not  to  his  liking 
— ^into  the  life  they  shared. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  always  more  or 
less  disturbing  to  the  mental  atmosphere — 
more  or  leu  according  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  person  upon  whom  it  acts ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Bomayne  sat  opposite  Julian  the 
furtive  glances  which  she  cast  at  Ui 
moody,  preoccupied  face  became  mora  and 
more  anxious  and  restless.  A  tentatifs^ 
uncertain  tone  in  her  manner  of  dealiqg 
with  him,  which  had  developed  during  the 
last  month,  increased  moment  by  moment; 
and  the  gaiety  of  her  voice  and  laugh  as 
she  chatted  to  him  —  ignoring  his  in- 
different reception  of  her  litUe  bits  of 
news — ^became  moment  by  moment  more 
forced  and  unreal  That  her  nerves  and 
her  self-control  were  not  so  reliable  as 
they  had  once  been  was  evident  in  the 
fact  that  she  took  refuge — as  was  not  un- 
usual with  her  in  these  days — ^in  painful 
exaggeration. 

Her  bright  little  flow  of  talk  stopped  at 
last,  however;  and  Julian,  making  no 
attempt  to  fill  ttie  gap,  there  was  total 
silence.     It  was  broken  again  by  Mrs. 


was    tne    suave    answer. 
Newton  is  really  engaged,  and  so 
well.    So  glad  1    Such  a  charming  girl )  I  Bomayne,    and    she   was    talking   now. 
Tes,  I'll  tell  Julian,  certainly.    His  heart   evidently,  for  talking's  sake,  as  though 


will  be  broken — ^temporarily.  Fortunately 
his  fancies  are  as  ephemeral  as  they  are 
numerou&  Good-bye!  So  glad  to  have 
seen  you.'' 

She  pressed  Mrs.  Halse's  hand  cordially 
as  she  spoke,  and  pursued  her  graeefm 
way  to  the  door. 

Julian  was  dining  out  again  that  night, 
and  her  lonely  evenbg — or,  perhap,  that 
reatless,  Mixious  questioning — apparently 
affiactad  his  mother's  nerves.  At  any  rate, 
Julian  received  a  message  the  next  morning 


she  was  no  longer  capable  of  weighing  her 
words,  but,  in  her  intense  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  vague  atmosphere  which  she 
could  not  challenge,  was  making  her 
advances  blindly. 

<'I  met  Mrs.  Halse  yesterday,"  she 
began  gaily.  ''Did  I  tell  youf  Fortu- 
nately I  only  encountered  her  for  a  few 
moments,  or  I  doubt  whether  I  should  be 
alive  to  tell  the  tale." 

She  paused,  and  Julian  smiled  absently. 
They  had  finished  lunch,  and  he  had  Am 


Sunday — ^to  the  effect  that  she  had   and  strolled  to  the  fire  with  a  cigarette^ 


slept  badly  and  was  resting,  but  would  see 
him  at  lunch,  and  at  lunch-time  accord- 
ingly she  appeared. 

She  laughed  at  his  half-careless,  half- 
affactionate  enquiries,  calling  herself  quite 
rested  and  quite  well.  But  her  nerves 
were  apparently  by  no  means  so  steady  as 
umal,  and  there  was  something  unstrung 


and  he  was  thinking  vaguely,  as  her  voice 
broke  in  upon  his  meditations — or  perhaps 
rather  feeling  than  thinking  —  that  Ua 
mother  was  rather  artificial  All  society 
women  were  artificial,  he  had  thought 
once  or  twice  lately;  and  the  word  was 
acquiring  a  new  significance  to  him. 
"  She  bestowed  an  immense  amount  of 


and  uncertain  about  her  altogether.   After   conversation  upon  me  in  the  course*  of 
his  first  enquiries  as  to  her  health,  Julian  I  those  few  minutes ! "  continued  Mrs.  Bo- 
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mayne  in  the  sprightly  tone  which  her  flon 
was  beginning  to  hear  for  the  first  time 
as  something  jarring.  "Amongst  other 
things^  she  told  me  a  little  piece  of  news 
which  will  interest  yon." 

"  Yes  1 "  said  Julian  indifferently. 

A  fellow  didn't  always  want  to  be  enter- 
tained, he  was  saying  to  himself  irritably ; 
it  was  a  nuisance.  His  thoughts  had 
wandered  completely,  and  he  was  going 
over  a  fruitless  hour  which  he  had  spent 
alone  walking  up  and  down  a  certain  side- 
street  off  PiccadQly,  on  the  previous  even- 
ing— an  hour  which  was  accountable  for 
his  gloomy  humour  this  morning — ^when  he 
became  aware  of  his  mother's  voice  saying 
with  insistent  gaiety : 

**  Well,  sir,  aren't  you  broken-hearted  t " 

Julian  started  and  made  a  futile  effort 
to  realise  what  his  mother  had  said.  The 
necessity  for  the  effort  and  its  failure 
proved  by  no  means  soothing  to  him,  and 
he  said  rather  impatiently : 

*'Fm  awfully  sorry,  mother,  but  Pm 
afraid  I  didn't  hear." 

<'He  didn't  hearl"  echoed  Mrs.  Bo- 
mayne  in  mock  appeal  to  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  the  fact.  She,  too,  had 
made  an  effort  and  a  failure,  and  the  result 
with  her  was  to  increase  her  nervous 
recklessness.  ''Five  weeks  ago  he  was 
ready  to  eat  his  poor  little  mother  because 
she  prevented  his  proposing  to  this  young 
woman,  and  now  when  I  teU  him  she's 
engaged  he  doesn't  even  hear  I  Perhaps 
you've  forgotten  HQda  Newton's  very 
existence,  my  lord !  Who  is  her  suc- 
cessor)" 

Julian  flushed  angrily,  and  his  good- 
looking  face  took  a  sullen  expression. 

"  She's  not  likely  to  have  a  successor,  as 
you  call  it,"  he  said.  ''A  fellow  doesn't 
care  to  have  that  kind  of  thing  happen 
twice." 

His  mother  broke  into  a  thin,  nervous 
laugh. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  it  rankles 
still  1 "  she  said  gaily.  "  Is  this  the  reason 
of  your  devotion  to  work  and  'fellows'? 
You  silly  old  boy,  you  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  glad  of  your  escape  by  this 
time!  I  think  I  shall  follow  Dennis 
Falconer's  advice,  and  cut  down  your 
allowance  to  teach  you  reason.  Shall 
11" 

The  jest,  dragged  in  as  it  was,  had  a 
forced  ring  about  it ;  perhaps  it  bore  all 
unconscious  testimony  to  the  oppressively 
insistent  power  of  that  haunting  question- 
ing.     But  Julian,  knowing   nothing   of 


this,  was  simply  consdous  of  ever-in- 
creasing irritation  from  her  voice  and 
manner. 

"  I  don't  see  what  business  my  allowaaee 
is  of  Dennis  Falconer's  1 "  he  said  gruffly. 
And  then  side  by  side  with  his  growii^ 
sense  of  his  mother's  artificiality,  there  grew 
in  him  an  overmastering  desire  for  another 
woman's  presence— a  simple  presence,  to 
whom  social  subtleties  and  affectation  were 
unknown.  Why  hadn't  Olemence  met  him 
yesterday-  evening  t  How  could  he  tell 
when  he  would  see  her  again  1  To-morrow 
he  could  not  meet  her.  Then  his  reflec- 
tions paused,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  a  vagnc 
sense  of  discomfort  and  discontent,  nnlfl  a 
fresU  thought  stole  across  them — a  thought 
which  presented  itself  by  no  means  for  tiie 
first  time  that  day. 

Why  should  he  not  go  and  see  her  this 
afternoon  t  After  all,  why  should  he  notf 
He  never  had  done  such  a  thing,  but — did 
it  mean  so  much  as  It  seemed  to  mean  1 
And  if  it  did  t    Why  not  t 

"  I  don't  see  either,"  his  mother  said ; 
and  Julian  smiled  grimly  as  he  thought 
how  little  she  knew  the  question  she  was 
answering.  "It's  our  business,  isn't  Itt 
And  it's  my  private  business  to  find  you  a 
nice  wife — ^not  yours  at  all,  you  under- 
stand." These  last  words  witih  a  laugh. 
"She  must  be  pretty,  I  suppose — good 
style  at  any  rate — and  she  must  be  rich, 
and  she  must  have  the  makings  of  a  good 
hostess  in  her.  Beidly,  I  think  I  must 
begin  to  look  her  out  Don't  you 
think " 

Julian  interrupted  her.  He  was  hardly 
conscious  that  he  was  doing  so;  he  had 
hardly  heard  her  words;  but  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  perfectly  appointed  room, 
with  its  artificial  mistress,  had  suddenly 
become  absolutely  Intolerable  to  him,  and 
he  had  answered  his  own  question  suddenly 
and  recklessly. 

"  Pm  going  out,  mother,"  he  said.  **  Fve 
got  some  calls  to  make,  and  If  s  getting 
late.  You  won't  go  out  this  aftemooDy  I 
know.    Good-bye." 

He  was  gone  almost  before  '  she  had 
realised  that  he  was  going. 

To  Mrs.  Bomayne  it  was  a  repetition  of 
their  first  evening  lat  home  together  in  the 
autumn.  The  nervous  excitement  under 
which  she  had  been  acting  died  suddenly 
away,  and  she  realised  what  had  happened 
— ^reflJised  it,  and  sat  for  a  moment  staring 
at  it,  as  it  were,  her  hands  clenched  on 
the  tablecloth,  her  face  haggard  and 
drawn. 
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To  Julian  it  was  no  repetition.  It  was 
a  new  departore,  sadden  and  nnpre- 
meditated,  and  as  he  walked  away  from 
his  mother's  home,  his  face  was  alight  and 
eager  with  excitement  and  determination. 


IMPERIAL  DINNERS.— L 

ROMAN    DINNEKS.      FROM    THE    RISE    OF 
THE    EMPIRE  TO   ITS    DECLINE  AND  FALL. 

Julius  C^sar  had  all  a  hero's  indif- 
ference to  the  pleasures  of  dining;  bat 
they  were  fally  appreciated  by  Pompey, 
and  by  Mark  Antony,  for  whom  Cleopatra 
prepared,  we  know,  some  magnificent  ban- 
qaets.  Yoa  remember  her  mach  talked- 
aboat  exploit  of  dissolying  in  vinegar  her 
finest  pearlSi 

Mark  Antony  lives  for  as  in  one  of 
the  noblest  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  The 
poet  does  not  forget  the  volaptaous  side 
of  the  great  Roman's  character,  nor  is  it 
kept  oat  of  sight  by  Dryden  in  his  tragedy 
of  "All  for  Love."  He  was  a  *<bon  vi- 
vant,"  this  soldier  of  fortane,  of  the  first 
quality;  a  connoisseur  in  rare  dishes  and 
strong  wines.  At  times,  it  is  true,  he 
seemed  to  relish  the  coarsest  fare ;  and  he 
gained  a  vast  popularity  in  the  army  by 
sitting  down  witii  the  common  soldiers 
when  they  were  taking  their  dinners,  or 
eating  off  their  tables.  But  this  was  mere 
matter  of  policy.  Daring  his  retreat  from 
Italy  he  set  a  brave  example  to  his  fol- 
lowers, drinking  without  a  murmur  of  the 
foulest  water,  and  feeding  on  wild  fruits 
and  roots.  Afterwards,  in  the  midst  of 
Asiatic  luxury,  he  amply  compensated 
himself  for  this  enforced  abstemiousness; 
and  on  one  occasion  dined  so  well  that 
he  rewarded  his  cook  with  the  present  of 
a  fine  house-^which  belonged  to  some- 
body else.  When  Cleopatra  arrived  in 
Oilida  with  her  charms  and  artifices,  she 
invited  the  great  Roman  to  dinner.  He 
went,  he  saw,  and  was  conquered.  The 
meal  was  of  the  costliest  and  richest 
description;  but  the  peacocks,  and  the 
geese,  and  the  wheaten  bread,  and  the 
wines  did  not  so  much  i^tonish  him  as 
the  splendour  of  the  lights ;  for  all  on  a 
sudden  was  lowered  from  the  ceiling  a 
number  of  branches  with  lights  attached 
to  them,  so  skilfully  disposed,  some  in 
squares,  and  some  in  circles,  that  thefwhole 
spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  beauty. 

The  dinners  which  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra gave  in  Alexandria  seem  to  have 
been  mlmost  umivalled  for  profusion.    A 


certain  Phiidas,  who  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  chief  cook,  was  Invited  by  him  to 
come  and  see  the  sumptuous  preparations ; 
and  his  account  of  what  he  saw  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity.  In  the  kitchen 
he  admired  the  prodigious  variety  of  all 
things ;  and,  seeing  eight  wild  boars  being 
roasted  whole  before  huge  fires  which 
glowed  like  furnaces,  he  naturally  re- 
marked :  *' Surely  you  have  a  large  com- 
pany to-day  1 "  The  cook  laughed  at  his 
simplicity.  "No,"  he  said,  "covers  are 
Uid  only  for  twelve,  bat  every  dish  must 
be  served  up  just  roasted  to  a  turn.  If  it 
is  but  a  single  minute  overdone  or  under- 
done, it  is  spoiled.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
Antony  will  dine  this  moment ;  maybe  an 
hour  hence ;  he  may  call  for  wine,  or  begin 
to  talk,  and  put  it  off;  so  that  it  is  not 
one,  but  several  dinners  which  must  be 
held  in  readhiess,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
know  when  Antony  will  give  the  order." 
Which  reminds  us  of  the  fowls  Napoleon's 
cook  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the  spit,  in 
order  that  one  might  always  be  served  up 
when  his  capricioas  master  chose  to  dine. 

There  was  a  memorable  dinner  which 
Pompey — ^let  us  rather  say  Pompeius;  it 
sounds  more  dignified — gave  to  Antony, 
Lspidus,  and  Octavius  GaBsar  on  board 
his  flagship — a  great  galley  of  six  banks 
of  oars,  lying  off  Misenum  —  to  cele- 
brate the  peace  concluded  between  the 
confederates.  The  m^nu  has  not  been  pre- 
served, but  no  doubt  it  did  credit  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  host  and  the  skill  of  his 
cooks. 

Pompeius,  unlike  most  of  the  great 
Romans  of  his  time,  kept  a  moderate  table ; 
and  Plutarch  notes,  as  one  of  his  charao- 
terbtics,  that  when  he  had  invited  his 
friends  to  dinner,  he  was  caref uUy  polite 
in  waiting  until  all  had  arrived  and  were 
conveniently  seated.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  Plutarch  thinks  this  common- 
place act  of  courtesy  worthy  of  special 
notice,  we  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  it 
was  not  ordinarily  practised  by  the  Boman 
dinner-givers. 

Theostentatious  extravagance  of  Lucullus 
has  made  his  name  a  by-word.  One  of 
the  Stoics,  surveybg  his  magnificent  build- 
ings at  Naples,  his  immense  gardens,  the 
moats  and  fish-ponds  supplied  with  sea- 
water,  the  pavilions  surrounded  by  shining 
streams,  csdied  him  **  Xerxes  in  a  gown." 
His  every-day  dinners,  not  less  than  his 
special  entertainments,  were  attended  with 
all  the  luxurious  additions  of  purple  cover- 
lets,   and    plate    adorned    with    precious 
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stones,  daneesy  and  interludes,  besides 
exhibiting  the  greatest  diversity  of 
dishes  and  the  most ,  elaborate  cookery. 
Wlien  Pompdos  was  lying  ill,  and 
his  physician  ordered  liim  a  thrash 
for  his  dinner,  his  servants  reminded  him 
that  in  the  summer  thrushes  were  to  be 
found  nowhere  bat  in  the  fattening  coopr 
of  Lncidlas.  He  prided  himself  on  tms^ 
excess.  Having  feasted  several  Oreeks  who 
had  come  to  see  the  wonders  of  Rome, 
thev  grew  adiamed  of  accepting  the  dafly 
invitations  which,  as  they  supposed,  put 
him  to  so  much  additional  expense;  he 
observed,  with  a  smile:  '*Some  of  it, 
bideed,  my  Achaians,  is  for  your  sake, 
but  more  for  that  of  Lucullus."  Oace 
when  he  dined  alone,  and  only  one  course 
was  set  before  him,  he  called  his  steward 
and  rebuked  him,  and  when  he  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  no  guests  had 
been  invited,  loftily  replied:  "Did  you 
not  know,  then,  that  to-day  LucuUus  dines 
with  Lucullus  1 "  This  answer  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Gtcero  and  Pompeius,  they,  on 
meeting  him  soon  afterwards  in  thd 
Forum,  jestingly  asked  him  whether  the 
time  was  propitious  for  asking  a  favour  of 
him.  •'Unquestionably,"  said  he.  ''Then," 
rejoined  Cicero,  'Met  us  dine  with  you 
to-day  on  the  dinner  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  yourself  alone."  Lucullus  asked 
for  a  day's  delay ;  but  no,  they  would  not 
grant  it,  nor  would  they  allow  him  to 
gpeak  with  Us  servants,  lest  he  should 
order  additional  courses.  All  thev  would 
concede  was,  that  he  might  tell  them, 
before  their  faces,  that  today  he  would 
sup  in  the  Apollo  chamber.  And  in  this 
way  he  outwitted  them ;  for  every  room, 
it  seems,  had  its  own  assessment  of  ex- 
penditure, dinner  at  such  a  price,  and  all 
things  in  accordance ;  so  that  his  servants, 
on  being  informed  where  he  would  dine, 
knew  how  much  was  to  be  spent,  and  in 
what  style  and  form  dinner  was  to  be 
served.  The  sum  allowed  for  the  Apollo 
was  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  drachmas. 
Cicero  and  Pompeius,  however,  were  not 
so  much  surprised  by  the  greatness  of  the 
cost  as  by  the  rapidity  of  the  outlay. 
Anybody  could  spend  fifty  thousand 
drachmas  if  time  were  given  him,  but  to 
spend  it  in  a  few  hours  was  a  task  worthy 
of  a  Lucullus. 

He  was  something  more  than  an  epicure ; 
he  was  ffenuinely  fond  of  letters;  read 
much,  and  profited  by  what  be  rdad;  could 
hold  his  own  in  philosophical  discussions ; 
and  having  collected  a  magnificent  library, 


placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  pnUie.   So 
that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  established  the  first  Free  Librsry. 
Horace,  when  his  health  permitted,  wu 
a3  great  a  diner-out  as  the  poet  Moore. 
There  is  a  reference  to  Us  prodivity  in 
tills  direction  in  one  of  Augustus's  letten 
to  Mse^enas,  whom  he  wishes  to  deprive 
of  his  guest :  "  Let  bim  leave  your  taUe 
where  he  dines  as  a  pararite,  that  he  nuj 
attend   at   the    palace  as  secretary  snd 
amanuensis."    In  Us  Odes  the  poet  nim 
to  the  great  M'nister's  **  sumptuous  board." 
**  For  thee,"  he  says,  **  the  C»cuban  over- 
flows, with  all  that  is  distilled  by  the  wine- 
presses of  Gales."   But  Horace  was  eqnilly 
fond  of  playbg  the  host^  though  the  fsie 
he  provided,  as  he  tells  Mse^enss,  wsiof 
frugal  character,  with  no  rare  Falemisn  or 
costly  Gsecuban  to  wash  it  down,  only  old 
Sabine  wine  in  modest  cup* ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  what  go  better  together  &an  old 
wine  and  old  friends!    Probably  he  slio 
gave  Um  of  those  "  fat  oliyes  of  Ue  fieldi,* 
those  **  shards  and  mallows  " — ''  the  on- 
bought  dainties  of  the  poor  " — of  which  he 
sbgs  In  one  of  his  EpoKles.    Bat  no  girlie ; 
if  Msesenas  sometimes  partook  of  that  ill- 
smeUing  plant,  Horace  hated  it  fervently 
as  "  worse  than  aconite."     At  his  Sibine 
farm  he  would  entertain  others  of  the 
choice  company  of  Us  friends :  Plotioi^ 
Lollius,  Monatius  Plancus,  Gains,  Bollstiai, 
and  Aiistius  Fascus,  who  was  as  fond  of 
urban   as   Horace   of   rural    pleasures— 
'*urbis   amator,"   the    poet    calls    him. 
Among  his  '*  Epistolae  "  occurs  a  charming 
invitation    to    Torquatus  —  '<  Si   potei 
Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis"— to 
join  him  in  doing  honour  to  the  birthday 
of  Augustus.    He  4s  offered  ''a  dish  of 
pot-herbs,"  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
there  were  viands  more  dionty,  and  slio 
more  substantial ;  together  with  wine  such 
as  the  vintages  between  Minturon  snd 
Petrinum,  *' stored  in  Augustus's  second 
year."    AU  things,  he  says,  shall  be  trfan 
and  nice  my  guest  to  meet.     The  hesrth 
well  burnished,  and  the  sideboard  nuk 
Every  couch  and  doth  shdl  be  free  from 
dust ;  every  dish  and  cup  so  polished  ss  to 
reflect  each  friendly  face,  and  the  compsny 
well  -  assorted  —  Butra,    Septicius,     and 
Sabrinus.     On  another  occasion  he  Invitee 
Gorvinus  to  taste  some  mellow  wine  which 
is  as  dd  as  himself.    On  another,  Pettiai 
is  his  boon-companion,  and  on  yet  another 
he  asks  a  fdend,  whose  name  he  omits  to 
mention,  to  come  and  partake  of  that 
famous  old  wine  of  his. 
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One  would  have  liked  to  have  dmed 
mth  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Msecenaa,  on  that 
celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to  Bmndn- 
siam  which  forms  the  subject  of  Horace's 
fifth  satire  in  his  first  book— either  at 
SinuesBa»  or  Capua,  or  best  of  all,  at 
Cocceins's  farm. 

One  would  have  liked  the  dinner  with 
Augustus  Imperator,  and  the  two  great 
poets  of  his  time,  when  he  pleasantly 
remarked  that  he  sat  like  Tragedy  b^ 
tween  sighs  and  tears,  Virgil  su£fering  from 
a  difficulty  of  breathfaig,  and  Horace  being 
tffltcted  with  weak  eyesL  I  know  not  what 
good  things  may  have  been  eaten,  but  I  am 
sure  that  many  ^ood  things  were  said. 

Augustus,  unlike  some  of  his  successors, 
drank  with  moderation,  perhaps  because 
he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  excess. 
Suetonius  says  that  he  never  took  more 
than  a  quart — ^the  reader  will  remember 
that  the  wine  was  well  diluted  with  water 
— or  if  he  did,  his  stomach  immediately 
rejected  it.  The  wine  he  liked  best  was 
the  Setine — grown  on  the  heights  of 
Se£za  —  and  according  to  Silius  Italicus, 
fit  for  Bacchus  himself.^  His  favourite 
comestibles  were  brown  bread,  green 
cheese,  and  green  figs,  and  he  refr^hed 
his  palate  with  a  juicy  apple,  a  slice  of 
cucumber,  a  lettuce,  or  bread  dipped  in 
water.  Like  Napoleon,  he  ate  when  he 
felt  hungry,  and  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  wait  for  ihe  regular  dinner-hour.  For 
his  guests  he  invariably  chose  men  who 
bad  something  to  say,  and  knew  how  to 
say  it — except  when  he  invited  Tegellius, 
who  would  not  sing  when  wanted,  and 
when  not  wanted  sang  for  hours,  now  in 
shrill  treble,  now  in  thundering  bass ;  a 
book  of  the  imperial  dinner  talk  would 
have  made  excellent  readbg.  He  had  a 
fine  appreciation  of  a  jest,  even  if  it 
glanced  at  himseli  Bat  he  had  a  bad 
habit  of  not  appearing  at  dinner  until  it 
was  half  over,  and  a  worse  one,  of  leaving 
the  table  before  it  was  half  ended. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  Tiberius,  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  Augustus.  Hp,  too,  was 
— ^in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans — a  mode- 
rate eater.  Broccoli  was  one  of  his  favourite 
dishes,  and  as  his  son  Drusus  was  not  less 
partial  to  it,  a  right  royal  quarrel  always 
broke  out  when  the  slaves  placed  it  on  the 
table  before  them.  He  was  as  fond  of 
melons  as  Robespierre  was  of  oranges,  per- 
haps for  the  same  reason — ^as  a  corrective 
of  bile.     He  had  a  way  of  his  own  of 

*  It  ifl  ftlBO  praised  by  Martial  and  JtivenaL 


encouraging  literary  effort ;  and  rewarded 
Asellius  Sabinus  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  a  dialogue  in  which  he  had  defined  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  thrushes,  becca- 
ficoes,  mushrooms,  and  oysters.  As  a 
pjoteBt  against  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
patricianp,  he  sometimes  dined  in  public  on 
cold  beef — whfch,  with  pickles,  is  by  no 
means  an  unsatisfactory  dish.  His  enemies 
alleged  that  he  more  than  made  up  for  his 
moderation  in  eating  by  his  excess  in  a 
different  direction,  and  the  wits  of  the 
barracks  punned  his  names,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero,  into  Biberius  Oaldius 
Mero— just  as  we  might  turn  Soper  into 
Toper.  He  once  raia^  a  maM  to  the  post 
of  quadstor,  because  he  emptied  a  three- 
pint  cyathus  of  wine  at  a  draught  This 
was  an  exploit  the  Emperor  himself  could 
not  imitate;  but^  on  the  other  lumd,  he 
could  run  his  forefinger  through  a  raw 
green  apple  as  a  maid  runs  her  needle  into 
a  pincushion.  He  had  an  inconvenient 
custom  of  jesting  at  table,  putting  queries 
which  were  worse  than  conundrums ;  as  for 
instance,  What  was  the  subject  of  the  song 
which  the  Sirens  sang  to  Odysseus?  or, 
What  was  the  name  of  Hecuba's  mother  1 
He  loved  argument^  but  not  to  be  beaten 
at  it ;  and  the  too  successful  disputant  was 
immediately  bidden  to  retire  and  perform 
the  happy  despatch.  A  dinner  with 
Tiberius  evidently  had  its  serious  side; 
but  if  a  man  argue  with  Csesar,  what  can 
he  expect  for  his  pains  1 

A  couple  of  notable  dinners  took  place 
in  this  reign. 

Agrippina,  widow  of  the  illustrious 
Germanicus,  and  niece  of  Tiberius,  resided 
under  the  tatter's  roof,  as  was  the  habit 
with  princes  and  princesses  of  tiie  blood 
imperial  On  special  occasions  she  was 
invited  to  her  uncle's  table;  but  as  she 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  sought  an 
opportunity  of  poisoning  her,  she  invariably 
refused  every  dish  that  was  offered,  and 
this  without  attempting  explanation  or 
apology.  Tiberius  observed  her  action, 
and  guessed  its  motive.  To  satisfy  Um- 
self,  he  handed  her  some  apples  which  he 
said  were  of  exceptionally  fine  flavour. 
Greatly  alarmed,  she  passed  them  on, 
untasted,  to  her  attendants.  Whereupon 
Tiberius  turned  to  his  mother  and  mur- 
mured, that  none  could  wonder  at  any 
apparent  harshness  in  his  conduct  to- 
wurds  a  person  who  so  openly  pro- 
claimed her  conviction  that  he  meditated 
her  death. 

After  his  retirement  to  Capua,  he  one 
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day  invited  his  friends  to  a  picnic  in  the 
cool  receBHee  of  a  Campanian  grotto. 
Daring  the  talk  and  laughter  the  cayem 
roof  aaddenly  yielded,  covering  the  tables 
and  the  guests  with  its  debris.  In  the 
midst  of  Uie  confusion  Sejanns,  his  minister 
and  favourite,  threw  himself  across  his 
master's  prostnrate  form,  and  bending  like 
an  arch,  protected  him,  by  a  prolonged 
effort  of  his  immense  strength,  from  the 
clashing,  clattering  fragments — an  act  of 
devotion  which  Tiberius  did  not  fail  to 
reward. 

To  the  reign  of  Tiberius  belongs  the 
famous  epicure,  Apicius,  whose  name  has 
acquired  a  tvpical  celebrity. 

There  w^d  seem  to  have  dwelt  In 
Bome,  at  different  epochs,  three  votaries 
of  the  culbary  art  who  bore  this  well- 
known  name.  The  first  lived  under  the 
Bepubllc,  In  the  days  of  Sulla ;  the  second 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  the  third  in 
that  of   T^jan.     But  the   true  Apicius 

Slarcus  Gabius) — to  w^om  Pliny,  Seneca, 
artial,  and  Juvenal  so  frequently  allude 
— ^was  the  second;  and  it  was  he  who 
crowned  himself  with  immortal  glory 
by  discovering  the  means  of  preserving 
oysters  alive.    It  was  he  who  sailed  from 

f>lace  to  place  in  quest  of  the  toothsomest 
obsters — as  adventurous  as  Sir  Galahad, 
though  on  a  different  mission, 

TUs  sublime  epicure  began  his  career  of 
sensuality  with  a  fortune  of  about  a  million 
sterling.  On  his  gastronomic  pleasure  he 
spent  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  balance  his  books.  Horror  1  He  found 
his  capital  reduced  to  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  and  rather  than  starve  on  such  a 
trifle,  retired  to  his  bath  and  opened  his 
veins.  This  is  no  fiction;  it  is  recorded 
by  both  Seneca  and  Dion  Gassius,  and  is 
the  theme  of  one  of  Martial's  epigrams. 

Most  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
culinary  treatise,  "De  Re  Culinaria,'' 
edited  by  Dr.  Lister,  which  bears  his 
name,  was  really  written  by  a  certain 
Goelius,  who  assumed  the  pseudonym  of 
Apicius  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  historian  of  the  CsBsars  has  recorded 
some  anecdotes  of  Caligula  which  make 
us  wonder  whether  he  was  really  human. 
Throwing  his  arms  round  his  mistress's 
white  neck,  he  chuckled  over  the  secret 
reflection  that  whenever  he  chose  he  could 
give  it  to  the  executioner's  knife.  When 
the  Consuls  ventured  to  enquire  why  he 
broke  out  Into  sudden  laughter  at  a  public 
entertainment,  he  cheerfuliy  replied:  "It 


was  at  the  thought  that  with  a  wave  of 
my  hand  I  could  cut  aU  your  heads  oft" 
But  he  gave  splendid  dinners,  and  his ''lecti" 
were  never  empty ;  to  be  sure,  one  can 
hardly  refuse  an  Invitation  to  dhmer  if 
It  has  come  from  the  master  of  msny 
legions.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the 
courtiers  when  the  officers  of  the  pr»torian 
guards  put  the  monster  to  death,  and  no 
more  *'  commands  "  were  issued  by  Oiim 
CaBsar  —  nicknamed  "OaUgula"  —  and  a 
relief  to  the  senators,  whom  he  had  been 
wont  to  compel  to  act  as  waiters  at  his 
imperial  feasts. 

It  is  told  of  him  that,  on  one  oceauon, 
having  given  a  gorgeous  dinner  to  the 
citizens,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
enormous  appetite  of  a  cerUJn  knieht 
that  he  sent  to  him  his  own  plate;  ana  a 
senator  who  showed  a  like  appreciation  of 
the  luxuries  set  before  him  was  straightway 
appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Protor. 

"  Among  the  tasteless  extravagances  of 
the  day,"  says  Dean  Merivale,  '*  there  were 
none  to  which  the  vulgar  rich  more 
commonly  devoted  themselves  thui  that  of 
the  table.  It  was  not  so  much  their 
ambition  to  surround  themselves  with  the 
most  graceful  or  gorgeous  applianeei  of 
luxury,  with  richly  furnished  chambers, 
with  exquisite  music,  with  couches  and 
tables  of  costly  materials  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  though  all  these  too  had 
their  votaries,  as  to  amaza  their  guests 
with  the  extraordinary  money  value  of  the 
articles^  they  managed  to  consume.  It  was 
for  their  rarity  only  that  nighdngales  and 
peacocks,  and  the  tongues  and  brains  of 
phoenicopters,  whatever  those  creatures  may 
be,  were  regarded  as  delicacies;  still  less 
coiild  it  give  any  pleasure  to  die  palate  to 
swallow  pearls  dissolved  in  powerful  acida 
But  such  was  the  rampant  luxury  of  Cali- 
gula, in  which  he  strove  to  imitate,  or 
rather  to  outdo  the  Oriental  Cleopatra.  In 
this  and  other  particulars  of  the  same  kind 
he  succeeded  probably  in  surpasslDg  all 
previous  examples;  he  contrived,  we  are 
assured,  to  expend  the  amount  of  ei^ty 
thousand  pounds  on  a  single  repast ;  and, 
having  effected  this,  he  could  say  com- 
placently, *  A  man  should  be  frugal  unless 
he  be  a  Caeaar.' "  [Such  Is  the  relation  of 
Suetonius.] 

TheEmperor  Claudius  wasan  onconsdon- 
able,  an  almost  incredible  glutton.  He 
gorged  until  in  danger  of  suffocation ;  when 
an  attendant  tickled  his  throat  with  a 
feather,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  begin 
I  again.    One  day,  when  receiving  petitions 
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in  the  Fonun,  he  suddenly  sprang  from  his 
seat^  and  nuhed  into  the  Temple  of  Man, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  roast  meat  on 
whidi  the  priests  were  dining.  Sitting 
down  nninyited,  he  played  his  pait  like  a 
man.  His  hospitality^  however,  was  never 
at  fanlt,  and  frequently  as  many  as  six 
hundred  guests  reclined  around  the  imperial 
tablesL  Mnihrooms  were  one  of  his  favourite 
relidies,  and  proved  fi^  to  him ;  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Empress  Agrippina, 
Halotns,  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  palace, 
and  taster  of  tiie  impmal  viands,  concealed 
a  dose  of  poison  in  a  dish  of  those  delicacies. 
Its  action  was  asdsted  by  Xenophon,  the 
physidan,  who  thrust  a  poisoned  feather 
down  the  wretch's  throat  on  the  pretext  of 
assisting  him  to  vomit. 

Be  it  saidy  however,  to  the  credit  of  this 
imperial  glutton,  that  he  raised  that  most 
usotul  and  palatable  vegetable,  the  cabbage, 
out  of  the  discredit  in  which  it  had  lain 
for  centuries,  through  his  partiality  for  salt 
pork.  "Conscript  fathers,"  said  he  one 
day,  on  entering  the  senate,  **  tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  *'iB  it  possible  for  man  to  live 
without  salt  pork  1 "  And  the  venerable 
company  replied  immediately:  "Better 
die  than  live  without  it"  And  from  that 
moment,  to  pay  court  to  Claudius,  the 
senators  waxed  fat  upon  salt  pork  and 
cabbaga 

Galba  almost  bore  away  the  palm  for 
voradty  from  Claudius ;  he  ate  and  drank 
incessantly  from  morning  to  night.  But 
he  was  as  mean  as  he  was  voracious. 
When  Ganus,  a  famous  musician,  played 
to  him  one  day  at  dinner,  he  expressed  his 
approbation,  but  rewarded  him  with  only 
a  few  gold  pieces. 

Of  Otho  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
he  entertahied  Nero  and  his  mother 
Agrippina  at  a  splendid  banquet,  when 
the  Emperor  had  resolved  on  the  com- 
miision  of  matricide. 

The  beastly  Yitelliut ,  as  Gibbon  calls  him, 
spent  at  least  six  millions  of  money  on 
table  in  about  as  many  months.  He  in- 
vented, or  his  cook  invented  for  him,  a 
dish  which  he  designated  ''The  Shield  of 
Minerva."  One  of  its  prindpal  ingredients 
was  flamingoes'  tongues,  of  which,  I  may 
add,-  both  Pliny  and  Martial  speak  in 
encomiastic  terms.  Dampier  says  that 
the  flamingoes  have  ''large  tongues,  and 
near  the  root  is  a  piece  of  fat,  which  is 
accounted  a  great  dainty."  When  Cap- 
tahi  Owen  was  surveying  the  east  coast  of 
Africsi  Ids  saQors  shot  down  hundreds  of 
these  beautiful  birds,  in  order — ^with  an 


extravagance  worthy  of  Yitellins — to  make 
a  dish  of  the  tongues  alone. 

To  the  pen  of  Juvenal,  in  his  fourth 
satire,  we  owe  the  story  of  Domltian's 
Council  of  the  Tnrbot  This  Emperor 
is  represented  as  summoning  to  his  vUla 
on  the  Alban  hill  the  members  of  the 
imperial  council  —  the  grave  councillors 
whom  he  hated — "  quis  odorat  illL"  Pale 
with  anxiety,  they  hastened  at  once  to 
obey  the  tyrant's  command.  Pegasus  the 
prefect,  Foscus,  Crispus,  the  Glabrios, 
father  and  son,  all  were  there,  wondering 
what  deadly  caprice'  had  roused  them  at 
dead  of  night,  or  what  danger  threatened 
the  empire.  While  they  waited  for  ad- 
misdon,  the  imperial  servitors,  carrying 
aloft  a  huge  turbot  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Emperor,  passed  solemnly  in ;  and  the 
councillors,  on  their  introduction  hnto  the 
presence,  found  that  the  question  to  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration  was 
simply,  whether  this  monster  fish  should 
be  cut  up  into  pieces,  or  served  whole  on  a 
huge  platter  specially  constructed  for  it. 
With  due  expresdonsof  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, they  dedded  for  Hie  platter,  and 
went  away  rejoicing  that  their  lives  were 
still  secure. 

On  another  occadon,  having  made  a 
great  feast  for  the  dtizens,  he  resolved  to 
follow  it  with  a  dinner  to  some  of  the 
highest  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Accord- 
ingly, he  fitted  up— says  Dion — an  apart- 
ment all  in  black.  Black  was  the  ceiling, 
black  the  pavement ;  black  were  the  walls, 
and  black  also  the  bare  stone  seats  or 
*'lecti."  The  guests  were  ushered  in  at 
night,  unattended;  and  on  taking  their 
seats  each  saw  at  the  head  of  his  couch  a 
column  like  a  tombstone,  on  wUch  his 
name  was  engraven,  with  a  cresset  lamp 
above  it,  such  as  was  then  in  use  for  tombs. 
Presently  a  troop  of  naked  boys,  with 
blackened  faces,  entered,  and  danced 
around  with  horrid  motions  prior  to  offer- 
ing them  such  "  funeral  baked  meats  **  as 
were  formerly  set  apart  for  the  dead.  The 
guests  sat  silent  and  terror-stricken,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and  this  the  more  because  Domitian  broke 
the  stillness  by  solemn  utterances  on  things 
pertaining  to  the  future  state  of  the  de- 
parted. But  when  he  had  sufficiently 
enjoyed  his  ghastly  jest,  and  played  with 
the  apprehensions  of  his  victims,  he  dis- 
missed them  to  their  homes,  presenting 
each  with  the  silver  cup  and  platter  he  had 
used  in  the  gloomy  '*  coena,"  and  with  the 
I  slave,  duly  washed  and  apparelled,  who 
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had  waited  upon  him.    I  doabt,  though,    see  what  kind  of  things  they  are."    Dead 


whether  cap,  platter,  and  elave  compen- 
sated tiie  sufferer  for  the  terrible  fright  he. 
had  onderffona 

Trajan  did  not  give  dinners  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  commemoration;  but  one  day 
every  month  he  practised  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  panacea — total  abstinence — the 
only  virtue,  perhaps,  that  Trajan  did  not 
practise. 

When  Hadrian  adopted  j^lius  Yerus  as 
his  successor  in  the  imperial  purple,  he 
secured  the  assent  of  his  soldiers  by  in- 
viting them  to  a  magnificent  dinner  which 
cost,  it  is  said,  two  million  pounds — the 
most  costly  on  record. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Titus  Antoninus 
Plus,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  fully  I  and    an    excessive    addiction    to    *'  (he 


body  of  a  pigl  Dead  body  of  a  bird! 
Shade  of  Apicius  1  Thus  can  a  philoaophor 
think  and  write  of  the  triumphs  oi  thy 
beloved  art  1 

The  sole  fault  one  can  attribute  to  Aure- 
lias  is  that  he  was  the  father  of  Commodua, 
who  unhappQy  inherited  the  vices  oi  hia 
beautiful  but  profligate  mother,  Faustina. 
Marcus  Aurelius  watched  with  anxiosia 
care  over  the  education  of  hb  son,  and  tf 
he  suspected  him  of  weakness,  died  in 
ignorance  of  Idi  worst  vices,  lliese  were 
developed,  perhaps,  by  the  possession  of 
unbounded  power,  and  by  the  evil  eom- 
munications  of  his  corrupt  attendants  and 
:  coui  tiers.     A  quenchless  thirst  of  Uood 


deserved  the  flatteziog  designation  attached 
to  his  name.  He  eD  joyed  with  moderation 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  sodety ;  kept  a 
good  but  not  an  extravagant  table;  and 
caied  less  for  the  dishes  upon  it  than  for 
the  friends  around  it. 

The  philosophic  spirit  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Soman  Emperors,  despised  the  indulgences 
of  the  appetite.    To  a  writer  upon  dinners  I  Edectus,  his  chamberlain,  and  Lsetos,  his 


pleasures  of  the  table"  became  his  two 
most  marked  characteristicf.  At  hb 
sumptuous  dinners  his  guests  most  have 
eaten  and  drunk  with  fear,  sinee  no  one 
could  conjecture  who  would  be  the  next 
victim  of  his  capricious  cruelty.  At  length 
his  two  chief  vices,  by  a  just  stroke  of 
Nemesis,  put  a  dose  to  his  career.  At  a 
"ccBua"  to  which  he  had  invited  M$xd^ 


and  dining  he  has  bequeathed  no  materials 
for  comment ;  hut  his  memory  was  revered 
by  a  grateful  posterity  as  that  of  a  ruler 
distinguished  by  his  unfailing  beneficence 
and  inflexible  justice,  and  with  this  we 
must  be  content    He  had  mastered  the 
prindples  of  the  Stoics,  and  he  applied 
them  in  his  daily  life.    In  his  early  man- 
hood he  had  had  the  felidty  of   being 
trained  under  the  eye  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  taught  him  not  to  be  ''  curious  about 
what  he  ate."     The  two   princes  often 
shared  the  simple  festivities  of  the  vintage. 
'*  I  have  dined,"  says  Aurelius,  "  on  a  little 
bread."  .  .  .  *'  We  perspired  a  great  deal, 
shouted  a  great  deal,  and  left  some  glean- 
ings of  the  vintage  hanging  on  the  trellis- 
work."    In  the  **  Meditations "  which  he 
wrote  in  his  scanty  hours  of  imperial  leisure, 
he  speaks  of  the  fine  dishes  served  up  by 
the  cook  in  a  tone  calculated  to  fill  with 
disgust  a  Vitellius  or  a  Claudius :  "  When 
we  have  meat  and  similar  dishes  before  us 
we  receive  the  impression  that  this  is  the 
dead  body  of  a  fish,  and  that  the  dead  body 
of  a  Urd,  and  that  other  the  dead  body  of 
a  pig.    And  again  :  that  this  Falemian  is 
only  a  little  grape-juice ;  and  this  purple 
robe  some  sheep's  wool    dyed  with    the 
blood  of  a  shell-fish ;  such,  then,  are  these 
impressions,  and  they  reach    the    things 
themsdves  and  penetrate  them,  and  so  we 


pretorian  prefect,  Marcia,  while  he  leaned 
on  her  bosom,  presented  to  himA  cup  of 
poisoned  wine.  Feding  heavy  with  deep 
he  withdrew  to  his  chamber ;  where,  white 
he  was  struggling  with  the  effects  of  poison 
and  drunkenness,  a  wrestler,  hired  for  the 
purpose,  entered  and  strangled  him.  Sordy, 
this  last  "ccBua"  of  a  Roman  Emperor  might 
supply  a  great  artist  with  a  subject  for  his 
canvas  1 

Both  Dion  Cassius  and  Capitolinua 
chronicle  the  frogdity  of  the  dinnera  given 
by  Pertinax ;  but  they  were  attendra  by 
the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  Boman 
senate,  and  the  dishes,  if  plain,  were 
agreeably  seasoned  by  pleasant  Ulk.  The 
public  finances  had  been  crippled  by  the 
extravagance  of  bis  predecessor,  and  he 
adopted  a  rigid  economy  in  order  to 
recruit  them — selling  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  which  had  formerly  adorned  the 
imperid  table. 

Pertinax  was  plain  by  the  pisstbrlan 
guards  one  day  as  he  was  preparing  for  Us 
umple  repast.  The  rude  sddiers  then  put 
up  to  auction  the  Boman  world,  proclaim- 
ing that  it  was  at  the  dbposal  of  the 
highest  bidder.  Oidius  Julianus,  a  wedthy 
senator,  was  dining  at  the  time  with  hk 
wife  and  daughter,  his  freedmen  and 
paradtes.  At  their  instigation,  on  hearing 
of  this  infamous  offer  he  started  up,  leaving 
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his   goblet    half    fall,    hastened    to   the 

!>isBtoiian  eamp,  and  purohased  the  prize 
or  a  sum  wluch  gave  two  hundred  poands 
to  every  soldier.  A  military  procession 
condactad  him  to  the  palaee,  where  the 
first  objeets  that  struck  his  eyes  were  the 
headless  body  of  his  predecessor  and  the 
frugal  entertainment  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  Hie  one  he  regarded  with 
indifference,  the  other  with  contempt. 
He  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  got 
ready  without  delay,  and  amused  himself 
with  dice,  and  the  performances  of  Py lades, 
a  dancer,  undl  a  late  hour. 


THE  REPOiyrER  OF  THE  "  EVENING 

DESPATCH" 


Hb  was  a  mild-looUng  man,  with  pale, 
sandy  hair,  and  round,  prominent  blue  eyes. 
He  had  a  slisht  impediment  in  his  speech, 
which,  when  ne  was  agitated  in  any  way, 
amounted  to  a  positive  stammer,  and,  as 
he  often  mournfully  remarked  himself, 
'*  turned  people  against  him  in  a  manner 
which  you  wouldn't  believe  unless  you  saw 
It"  The  clothes  that  hung  limply  about 
Us  lean,  droopins  figure  were  not  of  a 
description  to  leaa  the  ordinary  spectator 
to  imagine  that  "  reporting ''  was  a  very 
paying  affair.  A  friend  of  mine  once  hit 
off  tl^  man  to  the  .very  life  by  describing 
him  as  *'  rather  cabby  about  the  knees." 

This  general  seediness  followed  him 
in  other  things  besides  his  clothes.  He 
had  a  seedy  home,  a  seedy  wife,  and  a 
seedy  baby.  *  But  he  was  not  an  unhappy 
man.  He  was  intensely  proud  of  aU 
three. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  on 
the  golfing  links  of  the  seaside  town  of 
Brunton — as  scandal-mongiog,  gossiping, 
malicious  a  little  place  as  ever  existed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  fair  enough  ex- 
ternally, and  therefore  satisfying  to  the 
summer  visitor  who  goes  there  only  for  his 
holiday.  Golf  resembles  love  in  this — that 
it  levels  all  ranks;  and  seeing  him  prowling 
about  forlornly  one  morning  with  a  seedy- 
looking  case  of  golf-dubs  under  his  arm, 
I  hidled  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
care  to  go  the  round  with  me,  as  my  friend 
had  not  turned  up.  He  accepted  with 
eager  gratitude,  and  we  started  playiog. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  lately  by  one 
who  dbould  know  all  about  it,  that  the 
more  brains  one  has  the  worse  one  plays 


the  more  skfll  does  one  wield  one's  dub. 
If  this  statement  is  true,  then  was  the 
reporter  of  the  "  Evening  Despatch  "  the 
most  brainless  of  men.  It  was  soothing 
to  me  afterwards  to  remember  that  some 
of  my  strokes  that  afternoon  must  have 
been  strokes  of  genius,  but  the  reflection 
gave  me  no  pleasure  at  the  time. 

The  way  the  reporter  of  the  "  Evening 
Despatch  "  played  golf  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  Science  was  brought  into  display  at 
every  stroke  he  took.  The  game  trans- 
formed the  man.  His  eyes  shone,  his 
stooping  figure  straightened  itsdf,  and  the 
general  look  of  dejection  died  away  from 
his  face.  For  the  moment  he  rose  above 
me,  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere  where  social 
distinctions  are  unknown.   « 

In  short,  the  man  could  "golf."    We 

flayed  the  homeward  course  in  utter  silence, 
am  conridered  a  good-tempered  man,  but 
golf  is  a  game  that  provokes  an  evil  spirit 
even  in  a  saint,  and  the  rapt,  exalted  air 
of  absorption  on  that  reporter's  face  was 
too  much  for  me. 

As  he  "  putted  "  his  ball  carefully  into 
the  "  home  "  hole,  I  remarked  drUy,  as  I 
pocketed  my  ball : 

'*  I  shoula  have  liked  to  have  had  another 
game  with  you  some  day,  but  you  are  far  too 
good  for  me.'* 

The  exalted  look  died  out  of  his^  face, 
and  the  old  dejected  one  came  in  its 
place. 

<'  Oh,  don't  say  that,  sir,"  he  said.  *'  It 
has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  so 
seldom  get  any  one  who  will  play  with 


Brunton  is  pre-eminently  vulgar  and 
snobbish,  and  dislikes  to  recognise  anything 
worthy  of  its  notice  in  any  one  under  a 
duke  or  a  marquis.  I  dislike  snobbishness, 
and  have  always  upheld  humility  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  virtues. 

So  I  widked  home  in  public  by  the  side 
of  the  reporter  of  the  '*  Evening  Despatch," 
and  discoursed  with  him  affiMbly  on  men 
and  things  in  the  sight  of  all  the  well- 
dressed  aristocracy  of  the  place. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I 
discovered  that — naturally — his  one  object 
in  life  was  to  gain  new  ideas.  The 
'*  Evening  Despatim"  supplied  him  with 
meagre  butter  to  his  meagre  bread,  and  he 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  its  chariot 
wheels,  and  a  very  Juggernaut  it  proved 
to  the  poor  fellow,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 
I      GUwsip  and  sensation  he  must  secure  if 


golf,  and  the  lower  one's  intelligence,  with  |  he  wanted  to  live,  and  he  sought  eagerly 
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and  on  all  occaBions  for  it.  He  hunted 
this  phantom  when  he  went  to  choroh ;  he 
punned  it  on  the  links ;  he  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  lovely  and  fashionable  in  the 
hope  of  securing  some  scented  scandal. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  said  apologetically, 
'*  there's  so  seldom  a  murder  or  anythi^ 
really  striking  done  here,  that  it's  rather 
hard  on  a  man  to  have  to  write  a  column  a 
day  about  nottiing." 

It  would  have  landed  me  in  a  lunatic 
asylum;  but  I  did  not  tell  him  sa  I 
parted  with  him  on  friendly  terms,  and 
flippantly  suggested  that  I  should  devote 
some  time  that  evenbg  to  praying  that 
a  murder  at  the  very  least  wJght  take 
place  before  we  next  met. 

However,  aiEi  it  happened,  I  did  not  see 
him  for  two  or  three  days.  When  I  did, 
it  was  in  the  evening,  just  about  the  time 
that  the  '* Despatch"  would  be  coming 
out  I  observed  that  he  wore  an  air  of 
mild  cheerfulness,  as  though  all  things  had 
gone  well  with  him.  He  did  not  notice 
me  until  I  was  quite  dose  to  him;  he 
was,  amongst  other  things,  a  little  short- 
sighted. 

"  WeU,"  said  I  in  a  tone  of  light  banter, 
"  you  look  as  if  you  had  found  a  tragedy 
of  some  kind  to  fill  your  column  with  this 
evening." 

"WeU|  hardly  that,  sir,"  he  answered 
mildly;  '*but  I  had  a  bit  of  luck  in 
the  news  line  to-day.  Ton  mustn't  think 
me  unfeeling,  sir,"  he  added  apologetically. 
*'  It's  all  in  the  way  of  business,  you  know. 
And  I've  my  wife  and  the  bairnie  to  think 
of." 

He  beamed  at  me  fatuously  as  he 
mentioned  these  seedy  possessions  of  his. 

I  turned — ^we  had  been  standing  still — 
and  walked  alongside  of  him  over  the 
links.  The  sea  air  blew  fresh  and  strong ; 
the  coarse  sand-grown  grass  felt  soft  to  our 
feet.  He  looked  invigorated,  and  I  felt 
so. 

*'  WeU,  and  what's  the  news  1 "  I  asked. 

"  I  was  going  by  Ford's  Cottages  to-day, 
as  luck  would  have  it,"  he  answered,  ''  and 
I  heard  there  was  a  case  of  small-pox 
there.  I  went  in  next  door  to  make 
enquiries  and  heard  the  doctor  had  been 
there  that  day.  I  don't  know  that  the 
disease  is  actually  decided  yet,"  he  added 
cheerfully,  **  but  I've  worked  up  a  beauti- 
ful arUde  on  it.  '  Small-pox  in  Brunton,' 
in  big  type,  you  know,  and  sprinklings  of 
small  headings  in  the  American  style  here 
and  there." 

I  stopped,  absolutely  thunderstruck  at 


the  man's  folly.  The  strong,  sweet  air 
that  had  been  as  wine  to  me  but  a  moment 
before,  now  seemed  to  choke  me.  I 
grasped  him  firmly  by  the  arm. 

'<  Is  there  time  to  stop  that  artide  irom 
being  printed  t "  I  asked  him  quietly. 

He  stared  at  me. 

"Why,  no,"  he  said.  "They're  jost 
crying  it  out  now.    Listen  I " 

And  sure  enough,  from  the  far  distanee^ 
we  heard  the  faint,  shriU,  unmusical  tones 
of  the  newsboys  wafted  to  us  where  we 
stood» 

"  Evenbg  Despa-a-a-tcL" 

I  dropped  his  arm. 

"Nothing  can  save  you  now,"  I  said 
gloomily,  "Don't  you  see  what  a  fool 
you've  been  f  "  * 

But  he  didn't  see,  and  appeared  rather 
hurt.  So  I  explained  the  situation  to  him 
very  shortly.  I  did  not  speak  long,  but 
he  was  white  to  the  lips  when  I  had 
finished. 

"  Don't  you  see  what  you've  done  t "  I 
demanded  sternly.  "You've  spoilt  the 
whole  of  the  season  for  every  sool  in 
Brunton !  Why,  twenty-four  hours  after 
this  scare  has  got  about,  half  the  town 
will  have  packed  up  and  gone  elsewhere ! 
Do  you  suppose  fine  London  ladies  cense 
here  to  have  their  pretty  faces  spdlt  by 
disease  t" 

His  jaw  had  fallen,  and  he  was  looking 
at  me  almost  vacantl3^ 

"  Your  editor  will  dismiss  you,"  I  went 
on,  avoiding  Ids  glance,  "  for  having  made 
a  fool  of  mm,  and  the  doctor  who  is  at- 
tending the  case  will  have  something  to 
say  to  you,  too,  for  dragging  ^him  into  the 
matter.  What  do  you  suppose  the  pec^de 
who  let  lodgings  will  feel  towards  yoa  f(» 
rumouring  abroad  that  pestQenee  is  in 
their  midst  1  You've  ruined  them  And 
you've  ruined  yourself!" 

I  left  him,  a  limp,  cowering  masa  of 
humanity,  with  actual  tears  standing  In 
his  weak,  blue  eyes.  The  man  was  a  fool 
and  could  do  nothing  for  himself.  I  was 
sorry  for  him,  and  did  what  I  could  to  get 
him  out  of  the  scrape  by  sending  off  a 
paragraph  post-haste  to  the  morning 
papers  contradicting  the  report,  and 
ing  on  medical  evidence  that  the  caae 
merely  one  of  chicken-pox. 

The  report,  therefore,  did  not  do  so 
much  harm  as  it  might  have  done.  Only 
a  few  of  the  very  nervous  and  panic- 
stricken  left  the  place,  and  the  affair  Uew 
over. 

But  the  reporter  was  doomed.  The  whole 
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place  silently  and  malloiooBly  boycotted 
Um  when  he  had  been  diimiflsed  from 
hia  post  as  reporter.  He  conld  get  on  the 
staff  of  no  other  paper.  Editors  eyed  him 
with  a  sarcastic  cud  of  the  lip  when  he 
hambly  applied  to  them  for  work, 

*'0b,  yon  were  the  reporter  of  the 
<ETening  Despatch/"  they  would  say, 
leaning  back  and  sorvejing  the  poor 
starved-looking  wretch  before  them  with 
editorial  dignity.  "Ah,  yes.  I'm  afraid 
we  have  no  work  to'  suit  you  just  at 
present." 

As  for  the  doctor^  on  whose  authority 
the  unfortunate  man  had  asserted  the 
disease  to  be  small -pox,  he  exacted  a 
written  apology,  and  kicked  him  out  of 
his  house  as  soon  as  he  had  penned  it  into 
the  bargain.  The  doctor  was  a  spiteful 
and  malicious  bully,  for  no  real  harm  had 
been  done  him.  Bat  the  man  was  down, 
and  so  he  kicked  himi  after  the  fashion  of 
all  bullies. 

I  left  Brunton,  and  did  not  return  there 
for  some  months.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  reporter  whose  foolish  mistake 
had  brought  about  such  tragic  con- 
sequences, but  as  it  happenedi  the  first 
person  I  met  on  the  links  was  the  man 
himself. 

He  was  hanging  about  with  a  forlorn, 
broken-down  air,  and  his  eyes  looked 
weaker  and  paler  than  ever.  His  clothes 
were  seedier  even  than  of  yore,  and  his 
six  that  of  a  man  who  has  suddenly  given 
up  the  struggle  and  succumbed  to  fate. 
He  looked  old,  and  weary,  and  broken 
down. 

I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  cheerily 
how  he  was. 

**  You  must  come  and  have  a  round  with 
me,"  I  said  briskly.  ''  I  have  not  forgotten 
how  splendidly  yon  play." 

To  my  surprise  he  coloigred  scarlet  and 
looked  miserable. 

"  I  don'fi  think  you'd  care  to  play  with 
me  now,  sb,"  he  said  quietly ; ''  but  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  let  me  carry  your 
dubs  for  you.  I'm  a  *  caddy '  now,  you 
know ;  but  low  as  I  am/'  he  added  bitterly, 
*<  tbey  won't  be  satisfied  till  they  see  me 
lower  yet.  It  isn't  everybody  who  will 
employ  me  even  to  carry  their  dubs  for 
them." 

Of  course  I  engaged  the  poor  wretch  on 
the  spot,  and  during  tl^e  few  mornings  we 
spent  U^ether  I  learnt  the  history  of  his 
wrongs.— 

Nobody  would  speak  to  him,  nobody 


would  employ  him.  A  dow  system  of 
torture  was  pursued  which  was  literally 
persecuting  the  man  to  death.  As  I  looked 
at  his  white,  hopeless  face  I  seeretly  agreed 
with  him  when  he  said  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  that  "it  would  not  be  for  long 
now." 

I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  leave  the 
place,  but  he  shook  hb  head.  He  had 
never  lived  anywhere  else,  and  he  knew 
his  time  was  near,  and  he  should  like  to  be 
buried  with  his  '<  folk." 

*'It's  hard  on  Jeanie  and  the  baimie," 
he  added  patiently.  **  She  doesn't  like  me 
to  be  a  caddy,  but  it's  the  only  thing  I  can 
do  now  to  keep  us  from  starving.  Some- 
times a  stranger  will  employ  me,  but  it's 
little  we  get  to  live  on  through  the 
whiter." 

My  blood  boiled  at  this  history  of  real 
martyrdom.  Bat  what  could  I  dol  I 
helped  him  as  far  as  I  was  able ;  but  when 
I  left  Brunton  once  more,  it  was  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  reporter  of  the 
*< Evening  Despatch"  and  I  had  met  for 
the  last  time  on  earth. 

And  I  was  right  On  my  next  vidt  I 
found  the  grass  growing-  green  over  his 
humble  grave,  and  his  widow  married 
again. 

He  was  one  of  those  silent  victims  of 
man's  unforgiving  brutdity,  of  whom  the 
world  so  seldom  hears. 

The  supposed  cause  of  his  death  was 
><  generd  debOity."  But  I  say  that  the 
man  died  of  a  broken  heart 
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ly  the  midst  of  a  rough  field  in  one  of 
the  southern  oounties  of  England — a  field 
which  for  generations  has  been  tilled  by 
the  peasant  and  furrowed  by  the  plough — 
there  lies  a  small  parallelogram,  some  five 
feet  by  four,  of  black  and  white  mosdc. 
Around  it  are  dosdy-set  red  tiles ;  around 
them,  again,  fragments  ^f  fiint  walls; 
beyond  these,  the  field,  trenched  and  ex- 
cavated by  the  patient  hand  of  the  anti- 
quarian explorer,  and  in  the  distance  a 
ring  of  trees  encbrding  a  hundred  acres  or 
so  of  this  arable  lancC  There  is  a  village 
church  within  this  hundred  acres,  but  the 
whole  parish  does  not  contain  souls  enough 
— men,  women,  and  children — ^to  fill  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedrd ;  the  nearest 
railway  station  is  three  miles  away,  the 
nearest  town  eight  miles ;  a  more  pecwsef ul 
and  rurd  comer  of  Eogland  need  scarody 
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be  Bought  Tet  here  was  a  popoloas  and 
eiviliaed  town  when  our  Saxon  forefathers 
were  batik  horde  of  mde  barbarians,  when 
Liverpool  was  a  swamp  and  Birmingham  a 
wilderness.  That  little  panel  of  mosaic 
marks  what  may  well  be,  to  many  minds, 
as  interesting  a  spot  as  these  islands  can 
show ;  for  on  it  stood  the  first  altar  to  the 
Gk>d  of  the  Christians  of  which  we  have 
witness  in  O.eat  Britab. 

There  are,  it  need  not  be  said,  namerons 
towns  in  England  which  were  founded  by 
the  Bomans,  or  whose  hiitory  extends  stiU 
farther  back  into  the  past;  London, 
Winchester,  York,  Oirenoester,  Ohester, 
Manchester,  Soathampton,  Durham,  Chi- 
chester, are  bat  few  which  are  at  once  cidled 
to  mind,  and  the  majority  of  these  have 
famished  proofs  of  the  Eaman  occupancy 
in  the  shape  of  coins,  pottery,  and  pave- 
ment Doubtless  they  had  also  their 
charches,  but  the  sites  of  them  have  been 
lost  during  the  centuries  of  change  whieh 
have  swept  and  transmogrified  those  cities, 
so  that  little  more  than  traditions  remain 
of  the  Christianity  professed  in  Britain 
before  Augustine  landed  in  Eent^  or 
Columba  set  foot  on  the  Island  of  lona. 

Roman  castles  and  forts,  speaking  of  the 
military  occupation  and  defences  of  the 
land,  and  Roman  roads^models  to  this 
day  of  the  art  of  road-making — we  have 
in  abundance.  The  peculiarity  about  Sil- 
Chester  is  that,  while  cities  like  York  and 
Winchester  have  been  altered  and  adapted 
hj  each  successiye  generation,  so  that  the 
old  has  been  buried  away  under  the  new, 
and  has  thus  passed  out  of  knowledge 
or  the  hope  of  recovery,  it  has  been 
preserved  by  its  own  misfortunes  —  like 
the  Pompeii  to  which  it  is  compared^— to 
show  to  the  nineteenth  century  a  city  of 
the  Romans.  No  succeeding  conquerors 
have  reared  their  dwellings  in  these  streets 
laid  out  by  the  servants  of  the  Csdsars ;  no 
people  have  inhabited  them  since  the  fierce 
South  SaxonI  besieged  and  burnt  the  place 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Its  ruins 
crumbled  and  fell,  and  were  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  quarry  from  whence 
builders  of  the  day  procured  material ;  in 
later  times  its  flints  were  many  of  them 
carted  away  to  mend  the  country  roads; 
the  earth  accumulated  slowly  upon  its 
mouldering  foundations  and  hid  them 
tenderly  from  the  destructive  rain  and 
frost  and  storm;  and  grass  and  com  waved 
above  forum,  and  basilica,  and  templea 
Only  the  memory  of  the  old  city  survived, 
and  the  mighty  walls  which,  refusing  to 


submit  to  the  assaults  of  invading  Teaton, 
or  the  slower  and  more  certain  powen  of 
Nature's  forces,  still  girded  the  buried 
town  and  looked  down  in  silence  upon 
fields  in  which  the  lark  built  his  nett  ind 
the  husbandman  sowed  and  harvested  the 
corn.  Those  hoary  sentinels  only  eooU 
recall  the  days  when  Romans  and  Briftou 
met  in  busy  conclave  in  streets  md 
market-place,  when  the  city  senston 
at sembled  in  the  great  basilica,  when  tibe 
heathen  worshippea  the  Unknown  God  in 
their  temples,  and  the  early  Ohtiitiaoi 
sang  their  psalms  and  hymns  in  their  liub 
church,  and  when  the  helmeted  soldifliy 
gathered  beneath  the  standard  oi  tk 
Roman  Eagle. 

Silchester's  earliest  history,  so  far  si  we 
know  it,  goes  back  beyond  the  Bomsu  to 
the  time  of  the  Celts,  who  made  on  thb 
site  a  strong  and  extensive  earthwork  ss  i 
defence  and  place  of  refuge  in  dsyi  of 
tribal  home  rule,  when  the  hand  of  e?erj 
clan  was  against   every  other  clsn.   In 
those  days  it  was  Caer  Segont,  the  dtjof 
the  SegontU,  an  early  Celtic  people  who^ 
probably  with  bronise  hatchets  h  the  ip 
before  hron  was  introdaced  into  BriUm, 
hewed  away  a  clearing  in  the  great  northern 
forest  of  Hampshire,  and,  as  their  eiutom 
was,  erected  a  stout  fortification  on  the 
hill  whence  they  might  keep  watch  onr 
the    surrounding   country,    and  whereb 
they  might  collect  the  tribe  from  their 
homes  in  the  valley  in  case  of  dsngei. 
Later,  it  served  the  same^  purpose  for  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  the  Attrebates,  and  became 
Calleva  Attrebatum,  a  name  meanbg,  itii 
supposed,  the  town  in  the  wood  of  the 
Attrebates.    Such  at  least  is  the  trsnilir 
tion  famished  as  the  most  plausible,  bf 
Mr.  Shore  in  his  recent  '*  History  of  Hamp- 
shire."   Silchester,  he  adds,  had  also  the 
same  meaning,  and  appears  in  Domeidaj 
Book  as  OQcestre,  the  first  syllable  betog 
allied  to  the  Welsh  <<  cell-i,'' a  wood.   The 
method  of  fortification  was  like  that  of 
other  British  camps ;  the  high  ground  wii 
encircled  by  substantial  earthworks ;  with 
out  the  mound  was  a  wide  ditch,  and 
stockading  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole.     This  mound  gave  its  iiregoler 
outline  to  the  City  of  SUchester,  for  the 
Romans,  instead  of   mapping  out  their 
usual  quadrangle  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
straight  Unes  c  f  streets  they  were  ss  fond 
of  as  are  the  modem  Americans,  shoved 
in  this  instance  their  practical  sense  by 
adopting  the  area  already  marked  out  and 
entrenched  for  them.    It  was  scarcely  a 
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Bite  the  Romans  would  have  selected,  ainca 
it  stood  on  clay,  far  enough  from  a  river, 
and  with  the  Bsmans  an  abundant  water 
supply  was  in  general  a  first  necessity  of 
life.  But  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  conquerors. 
The  British  people,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed, settled  down  within  the  waUs  of 
their  camp  and  in  their  homesteads  round 
about  it ;  and  the  Romans,  accepting  the 
fact  and  knowing  that  the  place  was  on  an 
important  line  of  communication — ^possibly 
on  the  line  they  themselves  had  taken  on 
their  march,  under  Claudius  and  Vespasian, 
from  their  southern  landing-place  to  Iiondon 
— ^set  to  work  to  lay  out  Sie  enclosed  area 
In  accordance  with  their  general  plan. 

At  the  points  of  the  compass  were  the 
four  entrances  of  the  city ;  four  important 
roads  entered  in  and  divided  it  into  four 
portions.    The  road  to  the  north-east  led 
to  Londinium,  that  to  the  west  to  S^rbio- 
dnnam — Old  Sarum;  southward  the  way 
pointed  to  Yenta  Belgarum — Winchester ; 
north-westward  to  Corlnium — Cirencester. 
The  Basilics,  or  Town  Hall,  and  the  Forum, 
or  Market-Place,  bore  witness  to  the  all- 
importance  of  civil  government  and  town 
life  in   the  eyes  of  the  conquerora     "In 
the  midst  of  its  network  of  narrow  streets,'' 
writes  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  "  Making  of 
England,"  'May  the  central  forum,  round 
whicli  stood  the  public  offices  and  principal 
shops-  of  the  place,  while  one  side  was 
wholly  occupied  by  the  huge  basilica^  or 
jdstice-haU,  whose  central  nave  was  sus- 
tained by  two  rows  of  stately  Corinthian 
columns  and  dosed  at  each  end  by  a  lordly 
apse.     Remains  such  as  this  show  that 
the    Roman   tradition    was    still    strong 
among  the  citizens,  and  it  may  have  been 
with  the  Rjman  eagle  at  their  head  and 
in  the  Roman  order  that  its  men  marched 
against  the  West  Saxons."    It  was  Jn  a 
little  chamber  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
tiiis  great  hall  that  the  Roman  standard 
bearing  tixe  Imperial  eagle  was  found.    It 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the 
eloquent  symbol  of  the  mightiest  power  of 
the  ancient  world — of  "  the  glory  that  was 
Rome  " — strangely  finding  an  asylum,  after 
an  entombment  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
in  the  historic  mansion  which  the  Prince  of 
Waterloo  holds  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England   by  the  tribute  of  a  yearly  flig 
presented  to  the  Sovereign  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    The 
basilicA  wsw  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
long,  or  twenty  feet  longer  than  the  nave 


of  Winchester  Cathedral ;  the  public  offices 
were  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  southern 
apse  was  the  tribune,  or  madsterial  platform, 
faced  with  Purbeck  marble. 

The  visitor  of  to-day  may  stand  on  a 
green  bank  among  the  ruins  of  the  bygone 
city,  and  looking  over  the  broad  area  of 
the  grass-grown  forum,  repeople  it  in  his 
fancy  with  Roman  citizens — Romano- 
British,  probably,  most  of  them — ^in  their 
togas  and  tunics,  meeting  to  transact  their 
business  and  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the 
town  and  state.  It  was  something  more 
than  a  simple  market-place;  it  was  the 
Hyde  Park  orTrafalgar  l£][uareof  the  orators 
and  the  demagogues,  the  natural  gather- 
ing-ground of  the  populace,  where 
harangues  like  the  great ,  speech  which 
Shakespeare  places  in  the  mouth  of  Mark 
Antony  were  delivered.  Around  the 
square  ran  a  colonnade  of  small  shops, 
probably  without  d  weUmg-houses  attached, 
which  may  be  roushly  likened  to  the 
Burlington  Arcade.  The  ingenious  imagi- 
naUon  of  Silchester's  first  excavator,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  sought  to  identify  the 
various  trades  and  budnesses  carried  on 
at  these  little  shops;  but  to-day,  at  all 
events,  the  low  lines  of  ionndation  walla 
which  remain  are  not  eloquent  to  the 
ordinary  visitor  of  drapery  stores,  or 
sandals,  or  oysters. 

In  addition  t)  forum  and  basilica, 
remains  have  been  discovered  of  two  other 
characteristic  possessions  of  a  Roman  city — 
temples  and  baths.  One  of  the  temples 
is  sixteen-sided,  and  its  remains,  consist- 
ing of  two  parallel  walls,  one  within  the 
other,  are  particularly  interesting,  more 
especially  when  we  contrast  its  ceremonies 
— the  vows  and  rites  and  sacrifices  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Pantheon,  their  endless  stream  of  deities, 
and  their  exuberance  jof  myth  and  fable 
—  with  the  religion  now  preached  in 
the  little  church.  It  measures  only 
twenty -five  feet  by  forty -five.  The 
bath',  of  which  the  sluices  have  been 
excavated,  revealing  their  structure  as 
plainly  as  when  designed  by  the  Roman 
architect,  and  the  houses  of  the  residents, 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  usual  R)man 
type. 

The  Romans,  we  know,  were  an  eminently 
sanitary  people;  but  the  scavenging 
arrangements  of  Silchester  were  of  the 
simplest,  so  far  as  household  refuse  was 
concerned.  Old  pots  and  crocks  and  other 
domestic    debris    were    thrown    into    a 
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rabbish  pit^  and  when  the  pit  was  fall  it 
was  deierted  and  a  eeoond  started.  Con- 
Beqaently  the  namber  of  these  is*  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  city,  and  the 
modem  antiqaary  has  cause  to  feel  grate- 
ful for  the  primitive  disposition  of  things, 
since  it  has  furnished  a  yaloable  assortment 
of  pottery  fragments,  capable  in  many 
Instances  of  being  pieced,  together  to  show 
the  form  and  ornament  of  the  original 
article,  and  of  bones  which  afford  an  idea  of 
Ae  domestic  animals  of  those  times.  Some 
of  the  pots  had  been  neatly  riveted  by 
Bomano-British  craftsmen  before  their 
final  breakage  and  condemnation  to  the 
dost-heap.  Some  half-dozen  kinds  of 
pottery  are  represented — the  red  Samian, 
most  highly  prized  of  all  ware  by  the 
Romans,  mad-coloured  Upchurch  vases, 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  the 
Caistor,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peter- 
borough, pseudo-Aratine,  and  New  Forest, 
resembling  the  Staffordshire  stoneware. 
Oream,  .red,  and  black,  they  form  a 
sufficiently  decorative  coUecdon;  and 
besides  these  was  a  coarser  sort,  probably 
of  native  British  make,  brought  into  the 
city  by  itinerant  vendors.  The  bones  are 
those  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  The 
animals  were  all  of  small  breeds ;  the  cattle 
approximating  to  the  little  Kerry  race,  the 
4^oaltural  pets  of  to-day,  and  the  horses 
being  compared  with  the  rough  ponies  of 
the  Now  Forest.  Other  fragmentary 
remains  in  addition  to  these  comprise  the 
familiar  Soman  villa  antiquities  which 
constitute  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  most 
museums,  tiles  of  various  patterns,  urns, 
with  or  without  the  venerable  dust  of 
some  ancient  Roman,  oyster  and  mussel 
shells,  rings  and  keys,  nails  and  broken 
knives,  st^-hom  knife-handles,  hairpins, 
bracelets,  and  such  like  things.  Very 
few  are  preserved  on  the  site  where 
they  were  foand;  the  little  museum 
shed  is  not  contrived  for  an  extensive 
show,  and  SUchester  is  too  distant  to 
be  the  resort  of  seekers  after  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  earlier  finds  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
Strathfieldsaye ;  the  principal  collection  is 
in  the  Reading  Museum,  to  which  they 
have  been  presented  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  learned  and  diligent 
excavators  of  the  site.  Two  things  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  as  suggestive  to 
even  the  most  ignorant  beholder:  a  cast 
in  the  mud  of  the  street  of  a  child's  foot, 
a  child  which  played^  about  in  SUchester 
some  thirteen  hundred  years  ago;  and  a 


plasterer's  float,  still  bearing  traces  of  the 
last  colours  it  touched  in  finishing  off  the 
stucco  on  the  walls  of  some  one  of  then 
ruined  houses. 

But  the  grandest  psxt  left  torn  of  old 
SUchester  consists  of  the  magnificent  wiOi 
of  the  city.    No  other  adjective  eaa  do 
them  justice.    It  Is  supposed  that  they  ue 
not  coeval  with    the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  city  itself.    It  was  not,  says  Green, 
till  .the  decline    of   the  Roman  em^ 
brought  trouble  to  its  gates,  that  iolind 
towns  such  as  this  needed  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  a  ring  of  walls ;  but  whenerer 
they  were  built,  they  were  buOt  for  defeoee 
and  they  were  built  to  last.    The  Romin 
power  is  but  a  tlung  of  historic  memory, 
the  fierce  Germanic  tribes  which  aesanited 
the  safety  and  the  civilisation  of  Britiin 
have  become  the  foremost  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  the  little  town,  with  iti 
shops,  its   judgement-hall,  its  arts  and 
crafts,   its  temples  and    its  indgiiifieiirk 
Christian  churdi,  has  been  for  centarki 
buried  under  green  grass  and  waving  eom, 
its  tiles  turned  up  now  and  agab  by  the 
plough,  its  coins  found  in  trenches  of  the 
arable  land,  among  potato  tubers  and  pes 
stalks.    The  walls  stand,  still  decaying  bat 
slowly  in  their  old  age,  and  suggeiting 
rather    the    Gothic     fortress   of   lome 
mediaeval  lord  tiian  a  structure  nisedin 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Dark  Ages,  when 
our  ancestors,  whether  Saxon  or  Normu 
or  Dane  are  we,  were  pirate  gsngi,  or 
fighting  hordes,  or  at  best  clans  of  rode 
agriculturists  tending  their  cattle  on  thrir 
rough  Teutonic  homesteads.     The  wills 
enclose  the  whole  dty,  their  circuit  being 
about  a  mile  and  three-quarters ;  the  thick- 
ness is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
height  in  some  places  still  as  much  u 
fifteen  feet.    They  are  buflt  of  flint,  amply 
furnished  in  those  days  by  the  denndstkm 
of  the  adjacent  chidk  land  of  Hampehire^ 
layers  of  broad  bonding-stone — a  North 
Berkshire  oolite — ^to  every  five  or  six  rowa 
Great  ivy  trees  have  their  rootlets  smoog 
the  strong  masonry,  and  flourish  exuber- 
antly above  it,  and  other  trees  cling  to  snd 
overshadow  the  rugged  and  broken  handi- 
work of  the  ancient  builders,  the  ceintore 
of  walls  being  plainly  defined  by  the  ring 
of  accompanying  vegetation.     To   north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  are  the  remaini 
of  the  four  gates  into  the  city ;  the  two 
former  were  single,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  defence  the  strongest  description 
known;  the  east  and  west  were  donUe, 
with  guard  chambers  on  either  side.    The 
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doors  themielTes,  jadging  by  an  iron  elamp 
found  on  ihe  site,  were  four  inches  tUck. 
At  the  east  there  was  also  a  postern  gate, 
conjectured  to  lead  to  the  amphitheatre, 
which  Ues  to  the  north-east  and  is  now  a 
pleasant  grass-grown  dell,  snrroonded  by 
trees.  It  is  strange,  standing  on  its  margin, 
among  thorn  bashes  and  wild  flowers,  in  the 
peaeefdl  qniet  of  a  soAimer  day,  to  picture 
this  the  arena  of  Roman  games,  perhaps  of 
the  sayagery  of  the  gladiators'  fights  which 
went  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,  or  of  yet 
ghastlier  scenes  when  the  early  Christians 
were  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Church  in 
drops  of  martyr  blood 

The  later  history  of  the  town  is  mainly 
conjectural  It  was  apparently  falling 
into  decay  before  the  Savons  stormed  its 
defences.  After  haying  shared  with  Win- 
chester and  Porchester  the  distinction  of 
occupying  first  place  among  the  towns  of 
Roman  Hampstdre — towns  which  in  their 
yirtual  independence  and  their  self-goyem- 
ment  were  practically  little  republics  under 
their  own  senates  and  magistrates — it  sank 
in  numbers  and  importance  when  the 
Roman  power  withdrew  from  the  country, 
the«Roman  ciyilisation  requiring  the  prop 
of  Roman  officialdom  to  maintain  its 
strength,  thus  contrasting  with  the  slowly 
deyeloping  culture  of  Teutonic  indiyidu- 
alism.  Whether  there  is  not  some  danger 
of  modem  democracy,  with  its  eyer-grow- 
ing  appeals  to  State  control,  falling  at  last 
into  the  same  helpless  lethargy  of  the 
oyer-goyerned  may  be  worth  considering 
as  we  are  confronted  with  proofs  of  Sil- 
chester's  decline.  While  the  population 
decreased  the  public  buildings  became 
grander  than  they  needed,  greater  than 
they  could  keep  in  repair.  The  defence  of 
the  double  gates  grew  too  much  for  them, 
and  the  west  gate  is  accordingly  found  to 
haye  been  blocked  up  with  fragments  of 
architecturCi  capitals  of  columns  and  the 
like,  which  must  once  haye  formed  part  of 
those  buildings  and  been  the  pride  of 
wealthy  citizens.  Yet  SQchester  held  out 
for  long  against  the  new  Inyaders.  XJntQ 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  it 
barred  the  progress  of  the  West  Saxons 
towards  the  west  along  the  track  which 
lay  between  the  Andredsweald  and  the 
Thames. 

To  quote  Green  again  :  *'  Of  the  ring  of 
fortresses  that  enclosed  the  Gwent,  Calleya 
Attrebatum,  the  modem  Silchester,  which 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  where  the 
roads  from  Winchester  and  Old  Sarum 
united  on  tiieir  way  to  London,  alone 


remained  in  British  hands.  .  •  •  We  know 
nothine  of  the  rout  of  the  burghers, 
or  of  the  siege  and  ruin  of  their  town.  It 
is  only  the  discoyery  of  the  l^endary 
eagle  hidden  away,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
some  secret  recess  and  buried  for  ages 
beneath  the  charred  wreck  of  one  of  its 
houses,  that  tells  its  own  pathetic  tale  of 
the  fall  of  Silchester."  This  must  haye 
happened  between  560  and  570,  during  the 
conquering  onward  march  of  Ceawlin,  son 
of  Cymric.  The  city  was  laid  waste  by  the 
sword  and  by  fire,  its  houses  were  reduced 
to  smouldering  roins;  the  yery  coins 
picked  up  in  abundance  on  the  site  are 
many  of  them  so  bumed  as  to  be  of  no 
yalue  eyen  for  the  arch»ologist  ''Eyen 
if  some  part  of  the  city  and  some  of  its 
inhabitants  were  spared,  and  were  not 
reduced  to  slayery,  after  the  departure  of 
the  old  ciyilisation  and  the  commerce  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  the  ruins 
of  Silchester,"  obseryes  Mr.  Shore,  "  could 
not  haye  afforded  them  a  subsistence. 
What  the  Saxons  spared  of  the  dty  must 
haye  been  left  for  the  weather  to  finish, 
and  the  ruins  gradually  crumbled  away, 
except  the  massiye  waUs,  which  haye 
lasted  to  the  present  time.** 

What  may  yet  be  beneath  the  surface, 
the  patent  inyestigations  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  discoyer 
for  us ;  and  equally  must  it  be  the  wish  of 
eyery  historical  student  that  some  means 
may  be  found  of  preserying  this  interesting 
monument  of  the  pant  safe  alike  from  the 
destructiye  jEorces  of  the  weather  and  the 
inroads  of  the  plough. 


A  BREAD-AND-BUTTER  MISS. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mt  yisit  at  Oaklands  was  fast  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  few  days  more,  and  the 
party  would  break  up,  Cara  and  Joey  being 
due  at  another  countoy  house,  while  their 
own  preseryes  had  a  rest  Oar  last  day 
together  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  picnic 
on  one  of  the  *' broads"  some  ten  miles 
away.  It  was  arranged  that  some  of  us 
should  ride,  and  some  driye,  to  an  inn  on 
the  banks  of  the  broad,  where  the  horses 
could  be  put  up.  Then  we  were  to  haye 
what  Cara  called  a  ''sayage  feast,"  which 
being  interpreted  meant  that  there  were  to 
be  no  seryants,  table^oth,  kniyes,  forks,  or 
plates — ^none  of   the  usual   conyeniences 
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of  life,  in  short,  except  mags  to  drink 
oat  oL 

At  first  it  had  been  settled  that  I  was 
to  go  in  the  landaa  with  three  others  of 
the  party.  Sir  John,  however,  asked  per- 
mission to  driye  me  in  the  pony-cart  with 
Qaioksilver.  Cara  consented  somewhat 
anwillingly,  and  accordingly  we  set  out 
tdte-^-t^te  at  Uie  tail  of  the  procession. 

"We  won't  harry,'*  said  my  companion. 
"  Pm  an  old  hand  at  picnics.   We'll  arrive 
'  jast  as  all  the  hampers  are  unpacked,  and 
the  food  ready  to  be  eaten." 

"  And  can  you  reaUy  enjoy  your  lunch 
aftei^  such  unscrupulous  behaviour  t"  I 
enquired. 

*'To  be  sure,"  he  replied.  "I  never 
allow  my  conscience  to  interfere  with  my 
appetite.  I  mean  to  enjoy  not  only  my 
lunch,  but  everything  else  on  our  last  day. 
Are  you  sorry  it  is  our  last  dayl"  he 
added  softly. 

"Tes,  for  some  things,"  I  said,     "Of 
course  I  shall  like  going  home  again,  but  | 
I  dare  say  I  ehall  miss  the  gaiety  and 
constant  excitement  of  the  life  here,  at 
least  just  at  first." 

"  And  won't  you  miss  any  of  your  new 
friends — ^just  at  first  t "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied  warmly.  "  I  shall 
mfss  IVix  Haughton,"  then  added,  as  I 
caught  a  look  of  disappointment  in  his 
face,  "and — and— everybody  who  has 
beeQ  kind  to  me,  of  course." 

"And  everybody  iy  whom  you  have 
been  kind,  I  hope,  including  myself.  I 
should  like  to  think  that  my  pupil  would 
miss  me  and  remember  me  for^ost  a  little 
while.    I  shall  never  forget  her." 

Hts  look  and  tone  moved  me  in  spite  of 
myself. 

"Of  course  I  shall  remember  vou,"  I 
said.  "I  should  be  very  ungratenil  if  I 
didn't  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  waste 
so  much  time  over  my  riding-lessons." 

This  assurance  did  not  seem  to  give 
quite  so  much  satisfaction  as  I  expected. 

"Gratitude  is  a  most  respectable  emo- 
tion," remarked  Sir  John  drUy,  as  he  gave 
Qaicksilver  a  flick.  "I  thmk  we  have 
silowed  time  for  the  others  to  prepare  oar 
lunch  now.  It  won'c  do  to  arrive  after 
they  have  devoured  all  the  nicest  things." 

Thanks  to  my  companion's  diplomacy 
we  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  action  just 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  squatting  down  to  consume 
the  food  they  had  laboriously  unpacked. 
Oar  mean  conduct  brought  us  a  deservedly 
warm  reception. 


"  You're  a  nice  couple,**  remarked  Cira 
"  I  suppose  you  wanted  to  make  quite  ran 
of  having  a  savage  feast  We're  sll 
savage  enough  with  you." 

"I've  been  telling  everybody  what  to  do 
and  seeing  them  not  do  it  for  the  last  half- 
hour,"  joined  in  Sereno^  "and  now  I'm 
quite  worn  out." 

"  We'll  punish  thlm  by  not  letting  them 
have  any  salt,"  said  Trix.  "  Toat  b  the 
most  re&ied  torture  I  can  think  ol" 

"Never  mind,  Miss  Western,  come  and 
sit  by  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wynscott  with  hsr 
usual  sweetness,  "  and  I  will,  protect  yoa 
from  the  oAer  savages." 

"  Will  you  take  me  under  your  wing, 
tool"  asked  Sir  John,  lowering  hunielf 
somewhat  gingerly  by  Mrs.  Wynscott'i 
side. 

"Gome,  come,   Downham,    you'ie  no 
chicken,"  shouted  Lord  Regie,  whose  jokw 
did  not  always  err  on  the  side  ot  good 
I  taste. 

Then  began  the  serious  business  of  the 
meal  There  was  a  little  embarrassment 
visible  at  first,  when  we  found  it  necessary 
to  take  a  bone  in  our  fingers,  and  gnaw 
it  like  a  dog.  Bat  when  we  looked  roond 
and  saw  that  everybody  else  was  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  more  or  le« 
inelegant  fashion,  it  became  borne  in  upon 
us  that  "  fingers  were  made  before  forks," 
and  our  scruples  vanished* 

As  soon  as  our  hunger  was  satisfied,  the 
question  arose  as  to  how  we  were  to  smose 
ourselves  for  the  rest  of  the  afterBO0& 
Some  wished  to  walk  along  the  bsnta  of 
the  broad  and  fish,  while  others  dedded  to 
go  on  the  water  in  such  boats  as  the  ins 
could  provide.  Sir  John  had  secured  a 
little  tub  with  jast  room  for  two,  and 
invited  me  to  come  and  explore  the  broad 
with  him.  I  did  not  feel  much  inoUnato 
for  such  a  voyage,  since  I  waa  becoming  a 
little  afraid  of  my  fatherly  friend,  bat  it 
was  difficult  to  know  how  to  refuse.  1 
looked  at  Cara,  hoping  that  she  would 
veto  the  suggestion,  but  before  she  eonU 
speak,  Mr.  CoMurst  remarked : 

"Taese  broads  are  not  very  safe  to 
people  who  don't  understand  thehr  litde 
ways.  There  are  nasty  scuds  sometimei 
"  Oh,  I  will  back  my  boat  to  rids  oat 
any  gale,"  said  Sir  John.  "  Miss  Western 
will  be  quite  safe  with  me." 

"Well,  do  as  you  like,"  said  Clan 
indifferently.  "Only  don't  upset  your- 
selves, for  no  one  wUl  jump  in  after  yoo. 
And  mind  you  are  back  in  good  time;  we 
start  at  four  sharp.    Now,  Mr.  Ooltharst, 
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I  want  yoa  to  come  and  pat  worma  on  my 
hook  for  me." 

I  looked  loond.  The  other  membera  of 
the  party  had  already  dbpersedi  and  there 
aeeined  no  reasonable  excase  for  not 
getting  into  the  boat ;  at  any  rate,  I  was 
too  inexperienced  to  invent  one. 

"  Are  you  anre  it's  quite  safe  t  **  I  asked, 
hesitating. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  replied  Sir  John. 
"  Do  yon  think  I  woald  let  you  ran  into 
danger  t    Oome,  let  me  help  yoa  in." 

I  made  no  farther  objection.  For  a 
little  while  we  sculled  idly  about  within 
sight  of  the  shore.  Then  Sir  John  pro- 
posed that  we  dionld  try  sailing  for  a 
change.  He  unfarled  a  big  carriage- 
umbrella  that  he  had  brought  with  hmi, 
and  as  there  was  a  strong  breeze,  we  were 
carried  along  without  any  exertion  on  our 
parta 

"  We  mustn't  go  too  far  away,"  I  said  at 
length.  ''  It  will  take  us  much  longer  to 
get  back." 

'*  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  time,"  said  my 
companion.  "Don't  let  us  talk  about 
going  back  yet.  Remember,"  taking  jny 
hand  in  his,  "  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall 
be  alone  together  for — who  knows  how 
longl" 

I  withdrew  my  hand  under  coTcr  of 
pdnting  out  a  peculiar-lookbg  bird  on  the 
water. 

*'  Kttver  mind  the  bird,"  said  Sir  John 
sentimentally.  "I  want  yon  to  think 
about  me.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  idea 
how  empty  my  life  will  be  when  X  lose 
you  out  of  it  I  shall  find  the  loneliness  of 
my  lot,  and  the  absence  of  all  sympathy 
and  a£fection  harder  to  bear  than  I  ever 
did  before." 

He  sighedi  and  threw  a  pleading  glance 
at  me,  the  effect  of  which  was  slightly 
marred  by  the  crowsfeet  round  his  eyes. 
I  felt  vaguely  disturbed  by  this  appeal, 
and  uncertain  how  JrO  respond  to  it 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  happy,"  I  said 
at  lengtL  "  Bat,  after  all^  you  know  so 
many  people ;  surely  yon  must  be  fond  of 
some  of  them." 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment^  a&d 
then  said  irrelevantly : 

"You  are  a  delightful  chfld.  Do  you 
know,  I  feel  desperately  tempted  to  do 
something  that  would  make  you  very 
ansry ;  at  least  I  suppose  it  would." 

Be  bent  towards  me  as  he  spoke.  I 
drew  back  in  alarm. 

•*  Oh,  don't"  I  said.  "  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  quarrd  on  our  last  day.    Do  look 


at  your  watch  again ;  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  getting  lata" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  only  a  quarter 
past  three." 

"Then  I  am  certain  your  watch  must 
be  wrong,"  I  said.  "  Anvhow,  let  us  turn 
back  now.  Cara  won't  like  it  if  we  are 
late." 

"As  you  please,"  he  answered,  and 
turned  the  boat  towards  the  shore. 

When  we  reached  the  scene  of  the 
picnic,  to  my  dismay  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  our  party  to  be  seen* 

"  What  can  it  mean  t "  I  asked,  turning 
anxiously  towards  my  companion. 

He  took  out  his  watch  a^ain,  looked  at 
it  in  a  puzzled  way,  shooK  it,  and  then 
held  it  to  his  ear. 

"Tou  don't  mean  to  say  it  has 
stopped  t "  I  exclaimed. 

"I'm  really  afrud  it  has,"  he  replied. 
"  It  still  qays  three-fifteen.  "Tm  awfully 
sorry,  but  generally  it  is  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy." 

"Then  they  have  all  gone  home,"  I 
cried,  in  consternation.  "Oara  will  be  so 
vexed  with  me ;  on  my  last  day,  too.  I 
wish  I  had  never  gone  in  that  horrid 
boat" 

"  Tour  cousin  can't  possibly  blame  you," 
said  Sir  John  soothingly.  "She  may 
blame  me,  or  rather  my  unlucky  watch  as 
much  as  she  likes.  Bat  after  all,"  he 
continued,  "there's  not  much  harm  done. 
They  will  have  left  the  pony-cart  for  u?, 
and  if  we  drive  fast^  we  shall  be  home 
nearly  as  soon  as  they  are." 

''  Then  let  us  go  to  the  inn  at  once,"  I 
said,  "and  find  out  what  the  right  time 


}» 


IS. 

On  arriving  at  the  "Fisherman'g  Friend," 
we  found  that  it  was  already  nearly  five. 
A  note  which  Cara  had  left  behind  was 
handed  to  me. 

"You  naughty  child  to  be  so  late,"  it 
ran.  "  I  would  have  wuted  for  you,  but 
Joey  tliinks  he  lias  a  fit  of  the  gout  coming 
on,  and  is  rampant  to  be  oC  Drive  after 
us  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"I  will  go  and  see  the  pony  put  in," 
said  Sir  Jomi,  "  if  you  will  wait  in  the  inn 
parlour." 

I  went  into  the  dose  little  parlour,  with 
its  lagubrious  ornaments  of  goggle-eyed 
stuffed  fish,  and  took  an  uneasy  seat  on 
the  horse-hair  sofa.  In  a  few  minutes  Sir 
Jolm  came  in  with  a  very  lone  face. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Western,"  he 
said.  "  But  we  seem  doomed  to  have  mis- 
fortunes to-day.    Qalcksilver  lias  turned 
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up  lame ;  I  am  afraid  he  most  have  got 
kicked  in  the  stable.  He  can't  possibly  do 
the  return  joomey.'' 

''Oh|  how  dreadful/'  I  exclaimed. 
''  What  will  Oara  say  t  She  is  so  fond  of 
that  pony." 

Then  as  a  sense  of  onr  own  situation 
dawned  upon  me,  I  added*: 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  1  I  suppose 
we  can  hire  something  to  drive  home  inl" 

"IVe  been  making  enqoiiiesi'*  he 
answered,  *'  bat  I  can't  hear  of  anything 
that  woidd  take  as  so  far.  They  have 
nothing  here  bat  a  very  infirm  old  pony, 
and  a  sort  of  little  pig-cart  that  would 
shake  yoa  all  to  bits." 

'*6at  we  mast  make  some  attempt  to 
get  home,"  I  said  crossly.  ''  We  can't  stop 
here  till  somebody  comes  to  look  for  as." 

"  Of  coarse  not,"  he  retamed,  smiling. 
"  I  find  there  is  a  station  at  Halesford,  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  here.  -  A  train 
passes  at  fire-thirty  which  will  take  as  to 
Hornby  Junction,  and  there  we  can  hire  a 
dogcart  and  drive  to  Oaklands. 

"Very  well,"  I  answered  dejectedly. 
"  Then  I  suppose  we  had  better  start  at 
oncet" 

**  I  hear  our  chariot-wheels  already,"  he 
said.  ''Do  you  know  I  think  this 
adventure  is  rather  good  fan.  Don't  look 
so  cast  down ;  you  will  be  able  to  laugh 
over  it  this  evening." 

We  took  our  places  on  the  narrow  board 
that  constituted  the  box-seat  of  the  rickety 
little  cart  The  old  pony  shambled  along 
in  a  manner  that  made  me  desperately 
afraid  we  should  be  late  for  the  tnda 
However,  I  armed  myself  with  the  lashless 
whip,  and  flicked  the  creature's  shaggy 
sides,  wUie  Sir  John  jerked  at  its  tough 
mouth,  and  finally  we  arrived  at  the 
station  five  minutes  before  the  train  was 
due. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  off,  I  curled 
myself  up  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage  and 
stared  out  of  the  window  at  the  level  fields, 
which  already  seemed  to  be  fading  out  of 
reality  in  the  vague  autumn  twilight.  My 
companion  came  and  sat  dowp  beside  me. 

"Are  you  very  tired,  my  chfldt"  he 
asked  in  his  favourite  patema],  sentimental 
tone. 

Somehow,  this  tone,  which  I  had  never 
hitherto  resented,  now  caused  me  a  feeling 
of  mbtrust  and  uneasiness.  I  found  my- 
self wishing  that  I  had  been  left  behind 
with  some  one  like  Mr.  Golthurst,  or  even 
Mr.  Johnson. 

<'Tef,  I  am  very  tired,"  I  replied  coldly« 


*' And  I  want  my  tea.    I  think  I  could  go 
to  sleep  if  I  were  alone." 

**  Tou  are  the  hardest-hearted  little  gid 
I  ever  met,"  he  sidd,  laughing.  "  But  I 
won't  bother  you  any  more  now.  Gro  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  your  tea^" 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  soma 
minutes.  I  was  wondering  drowsily  what 
time  we  should  get  home,  and  whethsr 
Cara  would  be  very  angry,  when  the  train 
stopped  at  a  little  station  and  a  porter  ran 
violently  up  and  down  calling  out,  *<  Baber ! 
Baber ! "  in  excited  tones.  I  fancied  I  had 
heard  this  name  before,  and  when  we 
moved  off  again  I  pondered  over  it  in 
half-sleepy  fa^on. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
heard  it  on  my  way  from  town,  and  had 
been  amused  to  find  that  it  was  the  local 
way  of  pronouncing  Barborough.  Then, 
in  a  moment  it  fliwhed  across  my  mfaid 
that  Barborough  was  on  the  London  aide 
of  Halesford,  whQe  Hornby  Junction  was 
on  the  Norwich  side,  in  which  case  wa 
must  be  travelling  in  the  wronff  direction. 

"Oh,  Sir  John,"  I  exclidmed,*  as  I 
realised  this  appalling  fact,  "  I  do  believe 
we  are  going  the  wrong  way.  I  am  almost 
certain  this  is  an  up  train." 

*' Impossible,"  he  replied  cahnly.  *'I 
looked  it  out  in  the  tiifie-table.  Yoa  can 
see  for  yourself." 

He  took  a  little  railway-guide  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

I  hastily  glanced  down  the  page  that 
related  to  HiJesford,  and  saw  in  a  moment 
that  my  fears  were  confirmed. 

'*  You  have  made  a  dreadful  mistake,** 
I  said.  "  A  down  train  was  due  at  Hales- 
ford at  five  thirty-five;  that  must  have 
been  the  one  we  passed  at  a  siding  jost 
now.  You  evidently  looked  at  the  wrong 
column,  or  confused  the  two  together.  I 
shoidd  have  thought  you  might  uiMler- 
stand  a  railway-guide  by  this  time." 

"  My  education  was  shockingly  neglaeted 
in  the  matter  of  time-tables,"  he  replied. 
^  However,  I  hope  you  may  turn  oat  to  be 
wrong ;  let  me  look  at  the  book  again." 

1  gave  him  the  guide,  and  watched 
his  face  anxiously  as  he  studied  the  pago  ta 
silence. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  at  length,  '*we 
do  seem  to  have  made  rather  a  mesa  of 
it." 

*' Speak  for  yourself,"  I  retorted  fai- 
dignantly.  "  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mistake,  except  to  find  it  out.  I  suppoae 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  get  OQt 
at  the  next  station  and  take  the  first  train 
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back  again.    But  it  will  make  as  yery 
late." 

'•Yea,  I'm  afraid  it  will  make  na  raUier 
late,"  he  remarked  coolly.  '•  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  again,  there  is  no  other  train 
down  this  wretched  little  line,  except  on 
market-daya,  nntil  the  ten-fifteen  from 
town." 

Thia  waa  a  pleaaant  proapect  1  A  feeling 
of  forlorn  helpleianeea  came  over  me,  and 
I  waa  conadona  of  a  atrong  deaire  to  cry. 
However,  I  reflected  that  each  a  proceeding 
oonld  do  no  good,  and,  calling  pride  to  my 
aid,  I  obaervM  compoaedly : 

"Then  we  ahall  have  to  drive  home. 
Having  miaaed  my  tea,  I  am  quite  deter- 
mined to  get  back  to  dinner.  I  don't 
intend  to  camp  oat  until  ten  o'clock  at 
night" 

'*  It  wonld  be  a  long  drive  by  road,"  re- 
tnrned  Sir  Jdia  "Aboat  thirty  milea,  I 
should  gueaa.  We  ahouldn't  get  home 
much  aooner  than  if  we  had  dinner  at  the 
next  place  we  atop  at,  and  waited  for  the 
laat  train." 

I  went  to  the  window  and  leant  out  to 
see  if  there  waa  any  aign  of  a  atation.  But 
the  line  of  ndla  atretched  vacantly  ahead 
of  ua,  and  the  country  looked  poaitively 
unfaihabited  aa  far  aa  the  eye  could  reach. 

"Thia  has  been  an  unlucky  day,"  I 
remarked  gloomily.  "It  ought  to  be  a 
Friday  inatoad  of  a  Monday." 

"  You  are  not  very  complimentary,"  said 
my  companion.  "  Do  you  think  it  ao  very 
unludcy  to  be .  condemned  to  apend  a 
few  more  houra  in  my  aodety  than  Mrs. 
Grundy  would  altogether  approve  t " 

"  Oh,  no,  W§  not  that,"  I  replied.  "  Of 
courae  a  married  man  ia  alwaya  looked 
upon  aa  a  chaperon,  ian't  he  t  But  I  am 
aorry  to  think  that  Oaia  will  be  annoyed 
with  me  on  my  laat  day ;  I  don't  auppoae 
she  will  ever  ask  me  to  stay  again." 

"  Don't  fret  about  that,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. "Mrs.  Broughton  can't  possibly 
blMue  us  for  having  got  into  the  wrong 
train;  it's  a  thing  people  do  every  day. 
Leave  it  to  me ;  I'll  undertake  to  Ue  you 
out  of  any  scrape-*and  myself,  toa" 

"  Lie  1 "  I  said,  opening  my  eyes. 
"What  necessity  is  there  for  liesP 

His  answer  was  drowned  by  a  shriek 
from  the  engfaie,  the  train  began  to  slacken 
speed,  and  in  another  minute  drew  up 
at  the  station.  Scarcely  had  it  stopped 
before  I  sprang  out,  and  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  station-maater. 

"  When  ia  the  next  down  train  due  t "  I 
asked  eagerly. 


"  There's  not  another  to-day  before  Uie 
ten-fifteen,  mias,"  answered  the  man. 

"  But  that  will  make  ua  ao  late,"  I  said 
piteously.  "And  our  Mends  will  be  so 
anxious  about  us.  Is  there  no  other  way 
of  getting  back  1 " 

The  station-master  took  off  his  cap,  and 
rubbed  the  back  of  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "there  is  a 
luggage  train  due  in  a  few  minutes.  If 
you're  really  set  on  getting  home,  I  might 
say  a  word  for  you  to  the  guard,  and  I 
dm  say  he'd  let  you  ride  home  in  the 
van.   But  you'd  find  it  wonderful  jolty." 

"  Ob,  never  mind  that,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  don't  care  what  I  go  in ;  the  engine  or 
the  tender  would  do  for  me." 

The  official  smUed. 

"  WeU,  I'll  do  my  best  to  manage  it 
for  you,  miss,"  he  aaid.  "The  train  ia 
just  signalled." 

Sir  John,  who  had  listened  to  this 
colloquy  in  silence,  now  came  forward, 
and  addressed  me  in  Us  most  paternal 
tones. 

"My  dear  child,  you  can't  poasibly 
travel  in  that  thing.  Be  aensible,  and 
come  and  have  aome  dinner  at  the  inn ; 
you  know  you're  famished.  Afberwirds 
I  frill  drive  you  home  if  you  wish  it  I 
dare  say  I  can  hire  a  dogctft." 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  replied  with  de- 
daion.  "I  much  prefer  the  luggage 
trun." 

He  made  no  further  proteat,  and  In  a 
few  momenta  the  train  rumbled  heavily 
into  the  atation.  Preaently  my  friendly 
atation-maater  came  up  and  aaid : 

"  You  and  the  gentleman  can  ride  home 
In  the  guard'a  van,  miss.  You  won't  find 
it  very  easy  going;  but  she  don't  stop 
again  before  Hornby  Junction." 

We  took  our  aeat  upon  some  boxes  in 
the  dark,  stuffy  van,  and  the  train  bumped 
slowly  off  again. 

"It  is  only  just  half-past  six,"  re- 
marked Sir  John,  who  had  oatentationaly 
wound  up  hla  watch,  and  regulated  it  bv 
the  atation  dock.  "If  we  have  any  luck 
we  may  be  home  before  they  have  finished 
dinner." 

I  made  no  reply.  In  solemn  silence  we 
dung  to  our  boxes  as  the  train  jolted 
along.  At  length,  after  a  journey  lasting 
apparently  several  weeks,  we  pulled  up  at 
Momby  Junction. 

"I  will  go  to  the  Inn  and  see  about  a 
cart,"  said  my  companion,  as  soon  as  we 
alighted. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  intend 
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to  do  that  myself.  Yon  don't  seem  to 
have  much  talent  for  the  practical  details 
of  life." 

Fortunately,  the  horse  and  cart  belong- 
ing to  the  station  inn  were  at  home  and  at 
onr  disposal,  so  it  seemed  as  if  fate  had 
tired  at  last  of  makfog  ns  her  sport  I 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  found  my- 
self, a  few  Bunutes  later,  driving  briskly  fai 
the  direction  of  Oaklands.  I  felt  that  my 
troubles  were  nearly  over.  When  we 
turned  in  at  the  park  gates,  Sir  John 
broke  the  silence  that  reigned  between  us. 

« I  hope  you  will  let  me  explain  every- 
thing, Miss  Western,"  he  said,  '*  and  take 
all  the  blame  of  this  contretemps  upon 
myself." 

*<  I  think  you  could  hardly  do  less,"  I 
replied  shortly. 

'*  I  know/'  he  rejoined.  *'  I  only  wanted 
to  point  out  that  we  had  better  settle 


upon  a  ioint  plan  of  action.  Of  coane,  I 
shall  tell  the  truth  about  our  adventoisi; 
but  there's  no  necessity  for  telling  the' 
whole  trutL  It  will  be  quite  soffiehiit  to 
explain  that  we  were  late  becsnse  my 
watch  had  stopped,  and  then  that  the  eob 
turned  up  lame,  so  that  we>had  to  oone 
home  by  traia  There's  no  objeet  in 
telling  them  that  we  got  into  the  wrong 
train;  we  needn't  give  ourselves  swiy 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Wi 
you  bear  me  out  in  thist" 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered. 

"It  is  now  ten  minutes  put  ^ht,*be 
went  on,  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door. 
"They  nill  only  just  have  begun  dinneL 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  takes  you  to  get 
into  a  tea-gown,  but  I  can  dress  in  twelve 
minutes,  and  explain  in  three.  So  if  yon 
come  down  in  about  twenty  minutes  70a 
will  find  matters  made  smooth." 


Now    Ready,    Price    Sixpence. 
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CHAPTER  XVI  I. 
On  finding  himaelf  condemned  to  twelve 
nkonthe  in  London,  Dennu  F<Jooner  had 
debated  tbajineation  of  when  he  shonldlive 
•t  aonie  length,  ind  had  finally  dedded  on 
retarning  to  some  toonu  in  the  nelghbonr- 
hood  «f  the  Strand,  in  which  be  li&d  been 
wont  to  eatabliih  hinuelf  during  hia  tem- 
porary realdenoea  in  London  for  the  put 
fifteen  years.  It  wu  not  a  fkihionable 
part  of  London.  Falconer  waa  a  ileher 
man-now  than  he  had  been  fifteen  yean 
before,  and  there  were  londiy  Inxoilea  to 
be  had  In  thote  qoarten  of  London  where 
waalthji  baohelori  congregate,  which  were 
not  reoognleed  ao  far  loath  of  Piccadilly. 
It  waa  alio  natnval  to  him  to  think  twice 
before  he  abuidoned  the  Idea  of  living 
where  it  waa  "  the  proper  tUng  " — of  the 
hoar — ^to  lire.  Bat  he  waa  known  and 
reipefcted  In  Ua  old  roomi ;  he  wonld  be 
received  there  with  deferenUkl  delight ;  ha 
would  be  of  the  first  Importance  In  bli 
landlady'*  eatinutlon ;  and  these  things, 
little  M  ha  knew  It,  had  a  distinct  infloenoe 
on  hIa  decUon. 

The  two  rooms  which  he  occupied,  on 
the  fiiet  floor,  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
majority  of  fiiit-fioor  rooms  in  the  same 
street,  oeenpled  by  single  gentlemen, 
TboM  gentlemen  were  not,  as  a  mle, 
pf  die  olau  who  think  It  worth  wUle 
to  impress  titetr  artistio  character  npon 
the  room  In  which  they  live ;  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  they  might  have  been  said  to  laek 
•rtlstfe  chanutter.    Here  and  there  waa  a 
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more  inveterate  smoker,  newipsper-reader, 
or  novel-reader,  as  the  esae  might  be,  the 
dgn  manual  of  whose  tutes  was  not  to  be 
obliterated.  Bat  aa  a  rule  it  was  the 
landladj's  taite  that  reigned  sapreme 
and  monotonooL 

Dennis  Fkleoner's  rooms  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  fomitare  wm  very 
comfortable,  very  solid,  and  very  ngly, 
in  the  style  of  thirty  years  ago ;  an  ar- 
tittio  temperament  woDid  hare  modified 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  room,  iu- 
senubly  and  neeessarily.  In  the  ooane  of 
a  week.  Bat  Fidooner  wss  not  even 
eonioions  that  anything  wss  wroi^  He 
was  asuearlydevoidof  se)theticeense,even 
on  Ite  broadeit  lines,  ss  it  U  poauble  br  a 
drilised  man  to  be ;  and  the  state  of  n^id 
which  takes  pleasure  In  the  tone  of  eartalns 
and  carpets,  and  the  form  of  tables,  chsjis, 
or  ohins,  was  to  bfm  moomprehsnsIUe  and 
oonuqaently  a  little  contemptible. 

On  a  Norember  morning,  with  an  In- 
cipient yellow  fog  hanging  abont,  the 
appearance  of  the  room  In  which  break- 
fast was  waiting  for  Um  wss  oalcnlated  to 
oast  a  gloom  over  a  temperament  never  so 
little  open  to  ench  influences,  and  Dennis 
Falconer  aa  he  opened  his  bedroom  door 
and  came  slowly  ont,  looked  aa  though  bis 
mental  atmoiphere  waa  already  snffiiuently 
heavy.  He  always  tneakfasted  pnnetnally 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  he  never  went  to  bed 
before  one;  it  eimply  never  oecnrred  to 
liim  to  make  any  eonceasion  to  the  empU- 
ness  of  his  present  life  by  spending  more 
than  seven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in 
sleep,  even  if  he  liad  been  pbysloally  able  to 
do  ao ;  and  there  were  days  when  the  intar- 
;  vening  seventeen  hours  hung  on  his  hands 
''  with  an  almost  unendurable  weight.  He  liad 
nerer  been  a  man  who  readily  nude  friends, 
and  his  teodeney  in  thia  direction  had 
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steadUy  decreased  as  he  gievr  older,  so  that 
the  few  men  wi^h  whom  he  was  intimate 
were  friends  of  his  early  manhood ;  and,  as 
it  happened,  none  of  tnese  intimates  were 
in  England  at  the  moment.  He  was  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  forming  those  cheery, 
nnmeaning  acquaintanceships  which  make 
the  savour  of  life  to  so  many  unoccupied 
men.  He  was  one  of  those  men  with 
whom  no  one  thinks  of  becoming  familiar; 
who  is  vaguely  supposed  either  to  have  a 
private  and  select  circle  of  friends,  or  to  be 
sufficient  for  himself;  whose  demeanour, 
correct,  self-contained,  and  a  trifle  formal, 
seems  to  hold  the  world  at  a  distance. 
Consequently  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-creatures  was  limited  by  his  present 
life  to  slight  conversation  on  the  topics  of 
the  day  at  his  club,  or  in  various  drawing- 
rooms  where  he  paid  grave,  stiff  calls,  or 
attended  stately  functions.  Out  off  from 
his  own  particular  work  he  had  no  interests 
and  no  pursuits. 

It  wa8'a4lreary  life,  in  truth,  and  it  was 
little  wonder  that  Falconer's  expression 
grew  rather  more  austere  with  every  week. 
The  sentiments  of  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment towards  a  world  in  which  there  was 
so  little  place  for  him,  and  from  which  he 
could  derive  so  little  satisfaction,  would 
inevitably  tend  towards  stem  disapproval. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  sense  of 
dreariness  was  very  heavy  upon  him.  On 
the  previous  day  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  great  doctor  to  whose  fiat  he  owed 
his  detention  in  London.  The  great  doctor 
had  been  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory; 
had  looked  grave  and  talked  vaguely  about 
troublesome  complications  and  a  possible 
necessity  of  complete  repose.  Falconer 
had  made  no  sign  of  discomposure,  had 
taken  his  leave  with  his  usuid  courteous 
gravity,  and  had  left  the  consulting-room 
with  a  cold  chill  at  his  heart  The  cold 
chill  was  about  it  still  this  morning  as  he 
widked  to  his  window  before  going  to  the 
breakfast-table,  and  stood  there  looking 
blankly  out.  What  he  was  really  looking 
at  was  the  prospect  before  him  if,  as  the 
doctor  had  hinted,  he  should  have  to  lie  up 
for  a  time.  A  lodging  and  a  nurse,  or  a 
hospital ;  solitude  and  confinement  in  either 
case. 

He  sighed  heavily,  and  turning  as 
though  with  the  instinct  to  turn  away 
from  his  troubles,  he  sat  down  to  the  table, 
poured  out  his  coffee,  and  took  up  the 
letters  lying  by  his  plate.  There  were  only 
two — one  hi  a  common-looking  envelope 
directed  in  an  illiterate  hand,  the  other 


In  a  clear,  characteristic  man's  hand,  it 
the  sight  of  which  his  face  brightoiod 
perceptibly. 

"  Aston,"  he  said  to  hiouelf,  and  opsnad 
it  quickly. 

His  friendship  for  the  little  doctcr,  whieh 
time  had  only  served  to  strengtiien,  wii, 

Birhaps,  the  most  genial  sentiment  of 
ennis  Falconer's  life,  and  Dr.  Aaton'i 
absence  in  India  at  this  particular  period 
had  been  a  bitter  disappc^tment  to  him. 
He  had  hoped  for  some  time  that  tb 
doctor's  plana — idways  of  a  somewliat 
erratic  nature — might  bring  him  back  to 
London  shortly,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  first  sentence  of  the  letter  a  ilight 
sound  of  intense  relief  escaped  him-Ha 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  preset  loneli- 
ness. Dr.  Aston  began  by  telling  Urn  that 
he  would  be  In  England  before  Ghriitmai. 

The  letter  was  long  and  InterestiBg;  it 
abounded  in  bits  of  vivid  description  and 
shrewd  observation,  and  its  commenti  on 
Falconer's  prooeedhigs  were  keen  and 
kindly.  Its  recipient  adlowed  himsell  to 
become  absorbed  in  it  to  the  total  neglaet 
of  his  breakfast,  and  his  expressioD  wu 
lighter  than  it  had  been  for  weeks  when  ha 
came  upon  these  sentences  tbsrarda  tha 
close  of  the  letter : 

"  By-the-bye.  In  the  <  ktest  intelligenea' 
of  London  society — all  is  fish  in  the  ahapa 
of  human  nature  that  comes  to  my  net,  ai 
you  know,  and  I  study  that  eorioai 
institution  carefully  whenever  I  get  tha 
chance  —  I  constantly,  nowadays,  coma 
across  the  name  of  a  Mrs.  Bomayne.  'Tha 
charming  Mrs.  Bomayne  and  her  good- 
looking  son'  is  the  usual  formula.  Itii 
not  by  any  chance  the  little  woman  with 
whom  I  got  myself  and  you  into  such  a 
terrible  fix  years  and  years  ago  at  Nico- 
Willlam  Bomayne's  widow  1  Is  it  anf 
relation  t  I  should  like  to  know  what 
became  of  that  little  woman/ if  you  can 
tell  me  —  she  had  stuff  in  her  — and 
whether  the  bov  has  dree'd  his  wefrd  yet" 

Falconer  laid  down  the  letter  abntpdfi 
and  turned  to  his  breakfast,  his  face  stem 
and  uncompromising.  Hia  interview  with 
Mrs.  Bomayne,  now  a  fortnight  old,  had 
accentuated  markedly  his  grbn  dia- 
approbation  of  her,  and  the  strong  feeling 
of  reprobation  that  stirred  hfan  uien  had 
so  little  subsided  that  the  least  tooeh 
was  enough  to  re-endow  it  with  vfeorooi 
life.  • 

''Stuff  in  herl"  he  muttered,  witfi » 
world  of  contempt  in  the  curt  ejacnlatioo. 
"Stuff  in  her  1    If  Aston  only  knew  1 '^ 
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He  glanced  at  the  letter  again,  and  a 
certain  disapproTal,  personal  to  the  writer, 
ezpreaaed  itself  in  the  grare  set  cl  his  lips 
as  he  re-read  the  words  about  Julian; 
his  whole  mental  and  moral  attitude  was 
antagonistie  to^  and  indined  to  condemn, 
what  he  characterised  now  as  "Aston's 
dangerous  theories^"  He  passed  with  what 
seemed  to  liim  practical  sense  firom 
"Alton's  extrayagtnce '^  to  a  stem  con- 
sideration of  the  heinonsness  of  snch  a  life 
and  edacatioQ  as  Julian's  for  a  yoong  man 
in  Jcdian's  position.  Julian's  position, 
rightly  conddered,  involved  in  his  eyes 
a  reaphg  in  obscnrity,  homility,  and 
sombieness  of  life  of  the  harvest  of  shame 
and  disgrace  which  his  father  had  sown ; 
and  that  there  was  anything  inconsistent 
between  this  view  of  the  case  and  his 
condemnation  of  Dr.  Aston's  theories  he 
was  utterly  unaware. 

He  appUed  himself  to  his  breakfast,  still 
meditating  on  Mis.  Bomayne  and  the 
probable  consequences  of  her  callousness, 
and  then  he  took  up  the  other  letter  and 
opened  it 

At  the  opening  of  his  last  eipeditfon, 
one  of  the  men  attached  to  it  had  met 
with  a  disabling  acddenti  and  had  been 
sent  home.  The  man  had  been  with 
Falconer  on  a  previous  expedition,  and 
when  the  latter  returned  to  England  he  had 
made  enquiries  about  him,  and  had  finally, 
and  with  no  little  difficulty,  traced  him 
out  to  find  him  crippled  for  life,  and  in  a 
state  of  abject  poverty.  Falconer,  according 
to, bis  narrow  and  orthodox  lights,  as 
strictly  conventional  in  their  way  as  were 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  in  hers,  was  a  good  man. 
The  letter  he  was  readbg  now,  from  the 
wife  of  this  man,  was  written  by  a>  woman 
by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
Providence;  to  be  reverenced  indeed, 
not  loved,  but  to  be  reverenced  with  all 
her  heart  She  and  her  husband  had  been 
rescued  by  him  from  despair;  all  that 
medical  skill  could  do  for  the  man  had 
been  done  at  his  expense.  The  pair  had 
been  settled  by  him  in  a  small  house  in 
Camden  Town,  where  Mrs.  Dixon,  a  brisk, 
capable  woman,  was  to  let  lodgbgs.  To 
this  house  Falconer  had  been  once  or 
twice  to  see  the  crippled  man;  and  he 
was  not  now  surprised  to  receive  from 
the  wife  the  information — conveyed  in  a 
style  in  which  natural  loquacity  struggled 
with  awe  of  her  correspondent — ^that  the 
husband  had  had  one  of  the  bad  attacks 
of  suffering  to  which  he  was  liable,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Falconer  could  spare  half  an 


hour,  Dixon  would  **take  It  very  kind 
with  his  duty." 

Falconer  smiled  srlmly  at  the  words 
"  if  Mr.  Falconer  could  spare  half  an  hour." 
His  whole  day  was  practically  at  Dixon's 
disposal.  He  would  go  up  to  Camden 
Town  that  afternoon,  he  decided;  he 
almost  wished  he  had  thought  of  ffoing 
beforoi  and  as  the  thought  crossea  his 
mind,  the  remembrance  of  what  might 
possibly  be  Ijbg  in  wait  for  himself  In 
the  not  very  distant  future  made  him  rise 
abruptly  and  thrust  his  letters  Into  his 
pocket 

It  was  about  twelve  odock  when  he 
left  his  rooms  and  walked  slowly  away  in 
the  direction  of  dub-land.  He  usually  got 
through  an  hour  or  so  at  his  club  before 
lunch,  reading  the  papers  and  so  forth. 
The  threatening  fog  of  three  hours  earlier 
had  rolled  away,  and  there  were  gleams 
of  wintry  sunshine  about  which  made 
walking  pleasant  Dr.  Aston's  letter  had 
cheered  Falconer  considerably ;  the  feeling, 
too,  that  he  had  a  definite  occupation  for 
his  afternoon,  and  an  occupation  which 
was  not  invented,  was  bivigoratinff ;  and 
idtogether  he  was  in  better  spirits  uan  he 
had  been  for  many  a  day.  He  was  walk- 
ing up  Waterloo  Place,  when  his  eyes, 
wUch  could  not  forego,  even  in  a  London 
street,  their  trained  habits  of  keen,  accurate 
observation,  lighted  on  Marston  Loring, 
who  was  coming  down  Waterloo  Place  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Lorins  was 
a  man  Dennis  Falconer  particularly  disuked, 
and  after  one  disapproving  glance  he  was 
looklnff  away,  when  he  saw  the  other 
suddemy  stop  with  a  movement — and 
evidently  an  exclamation — of  surprise  and 
welcome.  In  the  same  instant  he  beciune 
aware  that  Julian  Bomayne  had  turned 
out  of  a  side-street,  and  was  greeting  his 
friend  apparently  with  effusion.  Falconer's 
brow  douded  involuntarily.  The  instinct 
of  kin  was  so  strong  in  him  that  there  was 
a  certain  toi^ch  of  personal  feeling,  little 
as  he  wished  it.  In  Ids  connection  with  the 
Bomaynes  which  made  the  thought  of 
them  particularly  disagreeable  to  him; 
and  here,  for  the  second  time  to-day,  the 
young  man  and  his  mother  were  forced 
upon  his  notice.  He  pursued  his  way  up 
the  street,  watching  Julian  grimly,  and  as 
he  passed,  still  on  the  opposite  pavement, 
the  comer  where  the  two  vouns  men  were 
standing  Julian  Jiappened  to  K)ok  across, 
saw  him,  and  made  a  ready,  courteous 

! gesture  of  salutation.    Falconer  returned 
t  stiffly  enough,  and  walked  on. 


I 
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Jolian  tamed  to  Loiiog  with  a  kngh. 

<<01d  bearl"  he  said;  <<I  wish  he'd 
take  himself  off  to  Africa  or  somewhere. 
He's  a  regular  wet  blanket  to  have  abont  1 
Well,  old  f elloWy  and  what's  the  news  1 " 
.'  Julian  was looUngrery  fresh,  vigorons, 
and  full  of  life.  There  was  a  cnrions 
suggestion  abont  him  of  alertness  which 
was  not  without  a  certain  excitement ;  and 
his  tone  and  manner  as  he  spoke  were 
almost  superabundantly  frank  and  loqua- 
cious. p!2fi?««* 

Ten  days  before,  Loring  had  received  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Bomayne  telling  him  that 
Julian  was  goins;  for  a  week's  holiday  to 
Brighton,  and  tnat  the  alteration  in  his 
room  must  be  completed  if  possible  in 
his  absence.  ''It  is  a  sudden  idea  with 
him,  apparently,"  she  ^ad  written ;  "  but  do 
let  us  take  advantage  of  it." 

If  Loring  had  had  his  own  private 
notion  on  tie  subject  of  this  sudden  idea 
on  Julian's  part  he  had  made  no  sign  to 
Julian's  mother ;  he  liad  paid,  in  sQence, 
his  cynical  tribute  to  the  maternal  wisdom 
which  had  presumably  recognised  the  fact 
that  if  freedom  is  not  granted  it  will  be 
snatched. 

Three  days  had  now  passed  since  Julian's 
return,  but  it  had  happened — he  himself 
could  perhaps  have  told  how — that  until 
this  Saturday  afternoon  he  and  Loring  had 
nol  met.  There  was  nothing  in  his  face  and 
manner  at  this  moment,  however,  but  the 
most  lively,  even  demonstrative  satisfaction, 
and  without  giving  Loring  time  to  answer 
his  question  he  went  on,  with  an  ease  and 
gaietv  which  were  very  like,  and  yet  un- 
like, his  mother. 

''Where  were  you  off  tol  The  dubl 
Oome  and  have  some  lunch  with  me,  do  1 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  first-rate  I  think 
my  room.  I  hear  you've  taken  no  end  of 
trouble  over  it.  It  was  awfully  jolly  of 
^ou,  old  man  I " 

"Glad  you  like  It,"  returned  Loring 
lonchalantly.  "Yes,  I  think  it's  nica 
But  it  was  Mrs.  Bomayne  who  took  the 
rouble." 

He  was  studyhe  Julian  keenly,  though 
j[uite  Imperceptibly,  as  he  spoke,  t^- 
ng  to  arrest  and  dissect  a  certain  self- 
ufficiency  or  independence  about  him 
^hich  seemed  to  after  their  relation  in 
ome  way.  The  young  man's  manner  was 
ssumed — of  that  Loring  was  quite  aware. 
^ut  what  exactly  did  it  hide!  What 
xactly  was  the  secret  t 

He  debated  this  question  calmly  with 
limself  throughout  the  lunch  which  they 


took  together  a  little  later  on ;  hterpodDg 
question  and  remarks  the  whfle  into  JoHaa*! 
flow  of  fluent  talk  and  laughter.  About 
Brighton,  in  particular,  Juliui  was  foil  of 
chatter,  and  as  he  wound  up  a  viTsdom 
description  of  his  doings  there,  Loring  com- 
mented mentally : 
"  He  hasn't  been  to  Brighton  at  sU !" 
Aloud  he  said,  as  genially  as  niton 
ever  allowed  him  to  speak : 

"  Well,  it's  very  jolly  to  see  you  bidt 
agun,myboy.  Doyou  know  we've  seen  next 
to  nothing  of  one  another  lately,  and  I  Toto 
we  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  eht  What  an 
you  gohg  to  do  this  afternoon,  nowt" 

He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  lidktiDg 
a  cigarette  as  he  spoke,  and  apparent^  Ui 
attention  was  wholly  claimed  by  tk 
process ;  as  a  matter  of  £act,  however,  lie 
was  studybg  Julian's  face  intently,  and 
his  sense  of  annoyance  was  not  untiDged 
with  admiration  when  not  a  muscle  d  £it 
good-looking  face  moved.  JaUan  leant 
back  and  crossed  his  legs  idrily. 

*'  I  promised  to  go  to  the  Eastona*,  Fm 
sorry  to  say ! "  he  said.  *'  It's  an  awful 
bore!  We  might  have  done  a  tiioake 
together  1 " 

Now,  the  Eastons  were  mutual  aeqndnt- 
ances  of  the  two  men,  but  it  so  happened 
that  they  had  taken  irremediable  offence 
against  Loring  over  some  detidl  eonneetod 
with  the  bazaar,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  call  upon  them.  Jolun 
was  of  course  aware  of  the  fact,  and  Loring 
smiled  cynically  at  what  he  recognised  m 
a  very  clever  move. 

"  A  pity  4 "  he  said  composedly.  "  Better 
luck  another  time.  Well,  you're  not  in 
any  hurry,  anyway." 

"  Not  a  bit  1 "  assented  Julian,  cheerfidly 
disposing  of  himself  in  a  most  comfortable 
and  staUonary  attitude.  But  a  moment 
later  he  sprang  to  his  feat.  "  By  JoTe!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  nearly  forgot  i  Its  got 
a  commission  to  do  for  my  mother  in  Bmid 
Street — shop  closes  at  two.  Can  I  do 
It!" 

A  hurried  reference  to  his  watch  assored 
him  that  he  would  just  do  it,  and  with  a 
hasty  farewell  he  dashed  oat  of  the  room. 
Loring  did  not  propose  to  accompany  Um. 
It  was  not  worth  while,  he  told  hfanself ; 
and  he  smiled  EardonlciJly  as  Jnliio 
departed.  . 

*'  I  shall  find  out,"  he  said  to  hbneelf 
"  Of  course  I  shall  find  out  1  The  qusstloQ 
is,  is  it  worth  while  to  wait,  or  shall  I  plaj 
my  game  with  what  I  know  1  The  attamd 
friend  of  the  boy  warning  his  mother  in 
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time  "—he  Bmiled  again  very  unpleasantly 
— *'or  the  aympathifling  friend  of  the 
mother  having  made  a  terrible  disoovery  I 
Which  is  the  better  pose  t  The  latter,  I 
think.  Yes,  the  ktterl  111  wait  ontil 
I've  made  my  disooyery." 

He  dropped  the  end  of  his  dgarette  into 
an  ash-tray,  sat  for  a  moment  more  in 
deep  tihonght^  and  then  rose  and  strolled 
slowly  away. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Julian,  meanwhile,  haQed  a  passing 
hansom,  sprang  into  li,  and  told  the  man 
to  drive,  not  to  Bond  Street  but  to 
the  Athen»am,  Camden  Town.  There 
was  an  air  abont  him  as  of  one  who 
plmnes  himself  on  having  done  a  clever 
tbiog,  and  as  he  settled  himself  for  his 
long  drive  there  was  a  carious  excitement 
and  radiance  in  his  face.  When  the  cab 
reached  its  destination  at  last  he  jumped 
ont  and  walked  rapidly  and  eagerly  away. 

It  was  not  a  neighbonrhood  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  a  yonng  man  abont  town,  bnt 
Julian  pnrsoed  hb  way  with  the  certainty 
of  a  man  who  had  followed  it  several  times 
before.  In  abont  ten  minutes  he  turned 
into  a  neat  and  respectable  little  street, 
consistbg  of  two  short  rows  of  small 
houses  with  diminutive  bow  windows  to  the 
first-floor  rooms.  About  half-way  down  he 
stopped  at  a  house  on  the  right-hand  side 
and  nocked  with  a  quick,  decided  touch. 
He  was  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  as 
he  stood  upon  the  little  doorstep  to  a  brisk, 
curious-looking  woman  who  was  standing 
in  the  ground-floor  window  of  the  house 
opposite,  but  her  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion was  brief.  The  door  was  opened 
almost  immediatelyi  and  with  a  pleasant 
greeting  to  the  woman,  who  stood  aside, 
he  passed  her  and  ran  upstairs — a  course 
of  action  evidently  expected  of  him.  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  front  room  on  the 
first  floor  and  went  eagerly  in. 

''Here  I  am!''  he  cried.  ''Did  you 
expect  me  so  soon  t " 

Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as 
though  she  had  suddenly  started  from  her 
chair,  with  her  hands  outstretched  towards 
him,  was  Glemence,  and  on  the  third 
finger  of  that  thin  left  hand  there  shone 
a  bright  gold  rfaig. 

Her  face  was  a  delieate  rosy  red,  as 
though  wiUi  sudden  joy  just  touched  with 
shyness,  and  all  the  beauty  which  had  been 
latent  in  her  tired,  work-worn  face  seemed 
to  have  been  touched  into  vivid,  almost 
startling  life,  by  the   hand  of   a  great 


magician.  By  contrast  with  the  face  she 
turned  to  Julian  now,  the  larse  eyes  deep 
and  glowing,  the  mouth  trembling  a  little 
with  tenderness,  the  face  of  a  month  ago, 
pure  and  sweet  as  it  had  been,  would 
have  looked  like  the  inanimate  mask  of  a 
dormant  soul.  The  soul  was  awake  now, 
quivering  with  consciousness ;  womanhood 
had  come  with  a  purity  and  beauty  beyond 
any  possibility  of  girlhood.  LooUng  at 
her  face  now,  It  was  easy  to  sqe  by  what 
means  alone  the  latent  strength  of  her 
gentle  character  might  be  developed — by 
the  means  of  lova 

He  drew  her  into  his  arms  with  an 
eager,  confident  touch,  and  she  yielded  to 
him  completely,  dingfaig  to  him  with  the 
colour  deepening  in  her  face  as  he  Ussed 
it  boyishly  again  «nd  again.  It  was  a 
fortnight  only  since  he  had  kissed  her 
first 

•''I  was  watching  for  you,"  she  said 
softly.     '<  I  heard  your  step.** 

He  laughed  exultantly  and  kissed  her 
again. 

'^I  thought  you'd  be  watching!"  he 
said.  "Though  I'm  earlier  than  I  told 
you,  do  you  knowl  Much  earlier  1  I 
say,  Olemence^  how  jolly  the  room  looks ! " 

It  was  a  small  room,  furnished  and 
decorated  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
style ;  as  great  a  contrast  as  could  wdd  be 
imagined  to  the  rooms  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  Bub  it  was  very  clean  and 
very  comfortable-looking;  and  there  was 
a  homelike,  restful  atmosphere  about  it 
which  might  well  have  radiated  from  the 
slender  figure  in  the  plain  grey  dress,  with 
that  shining  wedding-ring  and  lovely, 
flushing  face.  She  smiledi  a  very  sweet, 
pleased  little  smDe. 

«Do  you  tUnk  so  really  t"  she  said. 
''  I  am  so  glad.  It  is  that  beautiful  basket- 
chair  you  sent,  and  the  flowers."  She 
glanced  as  she  spoke  at  a  pot  of  chrysan- 
themums standinff  on  a  little  table  in  the 
window.  Then  uie  turned  to  him  again, 
her  eyee  a  little  deprecating.  "Do  you 
think  you  ought  to  spend  so  much  money  1 " 
she  said  shyly. 

Julian  laughed,  and  flung  his  arm  round 
her  as  he  surveyed  the  little  room  with  a 
vivid  air  of  proprietorship.  Here  he  was 
master.  Here  his  word  was  law.  Here 
he  was  in  a  world  of  his  own  making, 
and  his  only  fellow  •  creature  was  mi 
subject. 

"  It  looks  jolly ! "  he  pronounced  agaix 

as  a  final  dictum.    "  Now,  come  and  sii 

I  down,  Glemence,  and  tell  me  what  you'v< 
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been  doing  Bince  ^esterda}  i "  Ha  settled 
himself  into  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire  with 
a  lordly  air  as  he  spoke,  adding :  "  Gome 
and  sit  on  this  stool  by  me,  like  the  sweetest 
girl  in  the  world." 

Olemence  hesitated,  hardly  perceptibly. 
Hers  was  a  nature  to  which  ^vial  endear- 
ments came  strangely,  almost  painfully. 
She  had  not  yet  learned  to  caress  in  play ; 
and  there  was  an  innate,  onconscioas, 
personal  dignity  about  her  to  which  trivial 
self-abasement  was  unnatoraL  But  almost 
before  she  was  conscious  of  her  reluctance 
there  swept  over  her,  like  a  great  ware  of 
hot  sweetoess,  the  remembrance  that  she 
was  his  wife  I  It  was  her  duty  to  do  as 
he  wished.  She  came  softly  across  the 
room,  sat  down  on  the  stool  he  had  drawn 
out,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his  arm. 

It  was  a  trivial  action,  very  quietly 
performed,  but  it  was  instinct  with  the 
beauty  of  absolute  self-abnegation;  and 
as  if,  as  her  physical  presence  touched  him, 
something  of  her  spirit  touched  him  too, 
a  sudden  quiet  fell  upon  the  exultant, 
self-satisfied  boy  at  whose  feet  she  sat. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  by  any  means,  there 
stole  owr  Julian  a  vague  uneasiness ;  a 
vague  realisation  of  something  beyond  his 
ken;  something  in  the  light  of  which 
he  shrank,  unaccountably,  from  himself. 
His  hand  closed  round  the  woman's  hand 
lying  in  his  with  a  touch  very  different 
from  the  boyish  passion  of  hb  previous 
caresses,  and  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
speak.  Then  he  said  slowly  and  in  a  low, 
dreamy  voice : 

*'Glemence,  I  can't  think  why  you 
should  ever  have  loved  me  1 " 

The  hand  in  his  thrilled  slightly,  and 
the  head  on  his  shoulder  was  just  shaken. 
Clemence  could  not  tell  him  why  she 
loved  him.  The  bald  outline  she  could 
trace  as  most  women  can  trace  it.  She 
could  look  back  upon  her  first  sense  of 
reliance,  her  pity,  her  admiration,  her 
sense  of  strange,  delightful  companionship ; 
but  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it,  the 
mystery  which  had  given  to  this  youns 
man  and  no  other  tbe  key  of  her  soul, 
this  was  to  her  as  a  miracle,  as,  indeed, 
there  is  always  something  miraculous  in 
it,  even  when  it  seems  most  natural.  To 
account  for  love ;  to  say  that  in  this  case 
it  is  natural,  in  this  case  It  is  unnatural ; 
is  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  first  great 
attribute  of  love — that  It  is  supernatural 
and  divine. 

There  was  another  silence,  a  longer  one 
tjiis  time,  and  the  strange  spell  sank  deeper 


into  Julian's  spirit.  He  said  nothing.  It 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  him  to  speak ; 
to  reduce  to  word«,  or,  indeed,  to  definite 
consciousness,  the  vague  trouble  that  op- 
pressed him ;  but  its  outlines  were  too  Urge 
and  too  vague  for  him.  It  was  in  truth  a 
sense  of  total  moral  insolvency,  but  he 
could  not  understand  it  as  such,  having  no 
moral  standpoint  Clemence  neither  moved 
nor  spoke;  her  hand  lay  motionless  in 
his;  her  cheek  rested  against  him;  her 
beautiful  eyes  looked  straight  before  them 
with  a  dreamy,  almost  awestruck  gaze. 

At  last,  with  a  desperate  deteiminatioin 
to  thrust  away  so  unusual  an  oppression, 
Julian  moved  slightly  and  began  to  talk. 
He  wanted  to  get  back  his  sense  of  tape- 
riority,  and  his  voice  accordingly  took  its 
most  boyish  and  masterful  tone. 

''  Ton  haven't  told  me  what  you've  beon 
doing,  Clemence!"  he  said.  ''Have  yon 
given  notice  at  your  bonnet  shop  as  I  told 
youl" 

Clemence  lifted  her  head  and  sat  ap, 
clasping  her  hands  l^htly  on  the  arm  of 
his  chw. 

"  No  1 "  she  said  gently.  <>  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you  to  think  about  it  again.  I 
would  so  much  rather  go  on  if  yon  did&'i 
mind.  For  one  thing,  what  could  I  do  aU 
day!"  She  looked  .up  into  his  fisoe  as 
she  spoke  with  deprecating,  pleading  eyes, 
which  were  full  of  submission,  too;  and 
the  submission  was  very  pleasant  to  Julian. 

'*I  do  ndnd,"  he  said  anthoritatively. 
"  I  can'(  have  it,  Clemence.  I  can't  always 
see  you  home,  don't  you  see,  and  I  won't 
have  you  about  at  nfght  alone.  Besideiy  I 
don't  choose  that  you  should  work." 

"  But  I  do  so  want  to  1 "  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  timidly  and  beseechingly  on  hit. 
''  It  will  be  so  difficult  for  you  to  keep  ns 
both ;  you  will  overwork  yourself.  I'm  ao 
afraid.  Oh,  won'c  you  let  me  help!  Fyo 
always  worked,  you  know ;  it  doesn't  hurt 
me.  You  don't  want  to  forget  that  you've 
married  a  work-girl,  do  yon  t " 

She  smiled  au  him  as  she  spoke,  one  of 
her  sweet,  rare  smiles,  and  he  kissed  her 
impetuously. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense  1 "  he  f  aid  im- 
periously. <*  I  can't  allow  it,  and  that's  all 
about  it.  How  do  you  suppose  I  could 
attend  to  my  work  when  I'm  kept  at  the 
hospital  in  the  evening,  if  I  were  thinking 
all  the  time  of  you  idone  in  the  streets  I 
No,  yon  must  give  notice  on  Monday  I " 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully  for  a 
moment.  He  was  condemning  her  to  long 
days  of  idleness,  to  constant  uneasiness  and 
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•elf-ieproacb  on  his  behalf,  to  a  certain  loss 
of  aelf-reapect  Bat  lelf-sacrifice  was  In- 
stinctive with  her. 

'<  Very  weU  1"  she  said  simply. 

The  little  victory,  the  assertion  of 
authority  restored  JoUan's  spirits  com- 
pletely, and  he  plunged  hito  disciusive  talk 
more  or  less  egotistical  It  was  all  neces- 
sarily founded  on  falsehood,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  delicate  question  to  decide 
when  his  talk  ceased  to  be  consciously  un- 
truthfnly  and  became  the  expression  of  a 
fictitious  Jolian  In  whom  the  real  Julian 
absolutely  believed. 

The  afbemoon  wore  on;  the  winter  twi- 
light fell,  bringing  with  it  a  slight  return 
of  the  fog  of  the  morning ;  two  hours  had 
passed  before  Jolian  movM  reluctantiy,  and 
said  that  he  must  go. 

''I  shall  come  to-morrow  1"  he  said, 
taking  her  face  between  his  hands  and 
kissing  it.  <'  Well  go  out  into  the  country 
if  it's  fine.  I  wish  it  was  summer-time  1 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  river,  Olemence  1  ** 

>'  Noi  In  the  country,"  she  said.  "  It 
must  be  nice  1  How  much  you've  seen  1 
Do  you  know  I  often  think  that  you  must 
wish  sometimes  I  was  a  lady  1  I  don't 
know  anything  and  I  haven't  seen  any- 
thing, and "  she  faltered,  and  he  rose, 

laoghlng  and  drawing  her  up  into  his 
arms. 

"Any  one  can  know  things,"  he  said 
llghdy,  '*  and  any  one  can  see  tmngs.  But 
no  one  but  you  can  be  Glemence  !  Do  you 
seel  Oht  what  a  bore  It  is  to  have  to 
go!" 

He  was  lingering,  undecidedly,  as  though 
a  little  pressure  would  have  scattered  ms 
resolution  to  the  winds,  and  seated  him 
once  more  in,  the  chair  he  had  just  quitted. 
Bat,  since  he  had  said  that  he  must  go,  it 
never  occurred  to  Glemence  to  ask  him  to 
stay.  If  it  were  not  his  duty  he  would 
never  leave  her.  If  it  was  his  duty  now, 
how  could  she  hold  him  back  I 

"  To-morrow  will  come ! "  she  said, 
looking  into  his  face  with  a  brave 
SBule. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  want  me  to  stay  1 " 
he  rdturned,  half  laughing,  half  vexed. 

"Don't  11"  she  said  dmply,  and  he 
eanght  her  in  his  arms  again. 

'*  What  a  shame  1 "  he  said.  <<  There, 
good-bye  1    Are  you  coming  to  the  door  t" 

She  shook  her  head. 

''m  stoy  here,"  she  said;  '<and 
watch  you  £rom  the  window.  I  see  you 
farther  so.  Ah,  it's  rather  foggy !  I'm 
so  sorry  !    You'll  look  up t    Goodbye  1 " 


jShe  lifted  her  face  to  his  and  kissed 
him  tenderly  Mid  shyly,  and  he  left  her 
standing  by  the  window. 

Julian  ran  downstairs,  let  himself  out, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  doorstep 
as  he  realised  the  disagreeable  nature  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  instant  the 
door  ot  the  house,  opposite  opened,  and  a 
man  came  out,  attended  to  the  threshold 
by  a  woman.  She  caught  sight  of  Julian 
instantiy,  and  said  something  to  the  man, 
as  he  stood  in  the  shadow.  In  a  deferential 
whisper.  Julian  shook  himself,  confounded 
the  fog,  and  then  ghmoed  up  at  the  window 
from  wUch  tiie  l^ht  streamed  on  his  face. 
He  waved  his  hand,  turned  away,  and 
walked  rapidly  down  the  street^  fJ0ng  up 
his  coat  collar  as  he  went. 

As  he  went,  Dennis  Falconer  slowly 
descended  the  two  stqps  of  that  opposite 
house,  and  slowly— -very  slowly— fwowed 


A  WESTERN  DINNER  PARTY. 

It  might  even  have  been  called  the 
dinner  party,  for  it  was  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  I  ever  went  to  during  the  whole 
of  my  life  out  West. 

One  day  K  and  I  rode  over  for  a  change 
to.  Sedalia^  a  small  dty  on  the  Santo  F^ 
track,  across  the  Divide.  We  started,  after 
a  very  early  dinner,  at  eleven  a.m.,  for  we 
both  of  us  wanted  to  ff ^  home  betimes,  as 
we  had  to  chum  and  bake  next  day.  It 
was  a  lovely  ride  across  the  prairie ;  rather 
hot,  perhaps,  for  some  people,  for.  there 
was  hardly  any  shade  to  he  had  along  the 
road,  whidi  was  of  the  roughest  and  most 
primitive  description.  When  we  reached 
the  dty — every  place  out  West  that 
boasts  of  a  depdt,  section-house,  store,  and 
water-tank  is  dignified  by  tlie  name  of 
a  dty  —  all  the  men,  women,  and 
chQdren  we  met  were  eating  quarters  of 
wator-mdon  as  hard  as  thqr  could,  and 
we  felt  l^t  reward  for  our  long  and  dusty 
ride,  b  the  shapeof  a  big  section  of  mdon, 
was  at  liaud.  Evidendy  there  had  been  a 
''boom"  on  melons,  for  we  saw  them 
piled  up  upon  the  counters  of  the  stores, 
and  Iving  in  great  heaps  up  at  the  depdb. 
Cantdupes  and  water-mdons  both  could 
be  bought  for  a  nickd  apiece,  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  fruit  for  two  cents;  and  tired 
and  hot  as  we  were  after  our  long  ride, 
we  soon  "caught  on"  to  the  prevailing 
craze,  realidng,  as  we  plunged  our  faces 
into  the  cool  pink  flesh,  the  truth  of  the 
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proverb :  "In  eatbig  meloDj  yon  both  eat^ 
drinki  and  wash  your  face."  The  fact 
was  that  there  had  been  a  fruit  train 
wrecked  below  the  city,  and  sooner  than 
wait  to  carry  rach  perishable  freight  on 
to  its  destination,  it  had  been  almost  given 
away.  How  we  wished  we  had  not  been 
riding ;  we  could  have  packed  the  baggy 
with  fruit  for  a  mere  song,  and  revelled  in 
it  to  our  hearts'  contenti  and  even  have 
made  no  end  of  sweet  pickle  out  of  the 
rind,  but  these  things  were  not  to  ba 
However,  we  each  invested  in  a  couple, 
determined  to  convey  them  home  some- 
how. This  was  a  pretty  good  allowance 
for  two  women  on  horseback,  especially 
as  some  of  the  melons  were  so  large  that 
one  arm  had  to  be  given  up  entirely  to 
them.  Then,  having  thoroughly  refreshed 
the  horses  and  ourselves,  and  bought  a 
twenty-five  cent  novel  eadi,  we  set  off 
home  again,  E.  suggesting  that  we  should 
call  on  the  way  at  ''Wild  Gat  Banch," 
and  visit  Mr.  Ffrench.  This  I  was  very 
glad  to  d0|  having  heard  so  much  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  who  was  quite  the 
character  of  our  little  English  community. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  beine  the 
cleanest,  and  yet  the  dirtiest,  man  m  the 
district,  had  never  been  seen  with  a  hat  on 
his  head,  no  matter  in  what  extreme  of 
heat  or  cold,  and,  in  consequence,  had  got 
his  face  jtanned  to  the  colour  of  mahogany, 
lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  keen  blue  eyes. 
Moreover,  I  was  told  he  belonged  to  a 
good  old  English  famfly — of  coursoi  his 
real  name  is  not  given  heris — ^and  war, 
besides,  a  very  clever  man  with  a  good 
college  degree,  and  a  fine  classical  scholar. 
One  could  not  help  wonderins  what  such 
a  man  was  doinff  out  on  the  Western 
prairie,  for  he  htA  no  ranch  attadied  to 
bis  house,  and  was  neither  rich  in  cattle, 
real  estate,  nor  mines.  He  had  a  very  good 
shanty  and  grounds,  so  K  said,  and  what 
was  for  those  parts  a  fairly  good  income, 
supplied  by  his  friends  in  ttie  old  country ; 
and  besides  all  this  he  had,  what  we  all 
thought  much  more  of,  a  lovely,  irrigated 
garden,  where  he  grew  all  kinds  of  English 
flowers  and  fruit 

No  one  quite  knew  the  reason  of  his 
exile,  although,  of  course,  Uiere  were  many 
rumours  afloat,  scandal  bebg  rife  In  aU 
countries,  old  or  new.  To  speak  from 
personid  knowledge,  E.  said  he  had  tiie 
kindest  heart,  and  was  very  good  to  idl 
the  children  on  the  difl'erent  ranches 
around,  ^though  his  many  strange  ways 
were  against  him. 


With  Mr.  Ffrench  at  present  lifsd 
another  queer  bird,  the  kindest  old  soul  I 
ever  met,  Walters  by  name,  bat  always 
called  Benny.  These  two  were  great  friends, 
and  when  times  were  bad,  and  the  remit- 
tanees  from  home  slow  in  coming.  wooU  try 
many  ways  to  earn  the  needful  dollar.  Ooce 
Benny  and  a  chum  even  hawked  fish  roond 
Denver  City,  and  a  friend  who  went  to  sea 
them  found  the  fiah  and  themselves  liyiog 
in  one  room  in  company  with  a  big  fim 
They  regaled  him  with  haddock  for 
breakfast,  salmon  for  dinner,  and  white- 
fish  for  supper,  but  after  a  few  daya  of 
exclusively  fish  diet^  he  concluded  that  he 
had  had  enouffb,  and  took  the  cars  home. 
Benny  also  had  friends  in  the  old  coontiy, 
but  his  was  a  very  poor  allowance  indeed, 
and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  he  went  to 
Denver,  took  up  his  abode  at  Chsr- 
I  pidb's,  and  spent  his  substance,  not  in 
riotous  living,  but  on  horse -racing,  of 
which  he  was  inordinately  fond,  and  at 
which  he  was  proverbially  unlueky. 

Benny,  however,  was  an  univenal 
favourite,  and  was  adlowed  the  mn  of 
his  teeth  at  Oharpidt's,  until  some  kbd 
friend  woidd  put  him  on  the  cars  and 
frimk  him  home  agab.  Unlike  Mr.  Ffrendi, 
he  was  the  soul  dt  neatness,  and  very  pu- 
ticular  about  his  personal  appearanoe;  he 
had  the  happiest,  most  contented  of  dii- 
poaitions,  and  would  walk  miles  acioaa  the 
prairie^poor  Benny  never  attained  to  a 
horse,  and  I  need  hardly  say  what  that 
meant  out  West — ^to  see  his  friends,  who 
were  always  pleased  to  put  up  the  happfi 
contented  litUe  man  for  weeks  together. 
When  times  were  very  bad  he  would  board 
round  at  the  different  ranches,  dcnog  odd 
jobs  and  chores  for  his  "  grub  stakes, "  16. 
keep. 

Now  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  with 
Mr.  Ffrench,  and  seemed  happy  enoogh, 
yet  E.  said  her  heart  used  to  ache  for  poor 
Benny  at  times,  thinking  what  woold 
become  of  him  bi  his  old  aga  E.  told  ne 
aU  this  on  our  way  home ;  and  a  fimny 
couple  we  must  have  looked,  having  many 
groceries  tied  up  In  sunny-sacks  hangbg 
on  to  our  saddles,  wMlst  we  had  dererly 
disposed  of  our  water-melons  in  two  of  the 
sameus«fulreceptaolef,tied  round  our  wtfiti 
to  prevent  thdr  getting  bruised  sgabit 
the  saddle  during  the  long  ride  home. 
Altogether  we  must  have  looked,  had  then 
been  any  one  to  see  us,  like  a  coaple  of 
female  John  Gilpins. 

When  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Ffrench  i 
I  little  guessed  the  treat  in  store  for  me, 
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and  coald  nearly  have  cried  with  jo^  whan 
wa  rode  ap  to  ttie  gate.  For  there  m  front 
of  OB  lay  a  yeritftblB  EngliBh  gajrden,  with 
all  the  dear  old  coontry  flowera  in  It.  There 
was  a  well-kept  path  np  the  middle  with 
a  long  border  on  each  ride,  and  a  bvely 
green  plot  of  grass,  with  a  bed  in  the 
centre,  so  different^  with  its  soft  green  torf, 
to  the  parched-np  prairie  grass  we  had 
been  riding  over.  There  were  roses, 
fringed  pinks,  hollyhocks,  marigolds,  and 

KMt  dosters  of  mignonette;  whilst  the 
rdering  was  made  of  pink-and-white  hen- 
and-chicken  daisies.  K  and  I  looked 
first  at  the  flowers,  then  at  eadi  other,  and 
then  at  the  flowers  again;  and  although 
neither  of  ns  spoke,  I  knew  oar  thooghts 
had  taken  a  long  journey. 

At  last  we  came  back  to  every-day  life, 
and  looked  round  for  the  owner  of  this 
earthly  paradisa  The  dianty  was  a  good 
one,  but  much  the  same  as  all  the  others  on 
the  ranches  round  us,  bar  the  garden ;  but 
a  great  sine  water-tank,  about  fiye  feet 
high,  at  a  little  distance  ofi*,  with  a  garden 
hose  attached  to  it,  gare  the  secret  of  aU 
the  verdancy  around  us;  although  there 
was  nothins  to  be  seen  of  any  human 
beinff.  Inside  the  tank  an  energetic 
splauiiog  was  going  on  at  intervals,  and  I 
was  very  much  surprised  when  E.  called 
out: 

'*  Hi !  Mr.  Ffrencb,  will  you  come  here  t 
I  want  you,  please."  i^d  still  more 
surprised  when  she  turned  to  me.  '*  He's 
in  the  tank,  I  guess;  he  is  always 
bathing  1" 

And  sure  enough  in  a  moment  or  two 
a  head  was  upraised  over  the  top  of  the 
tank,  and  a  voice  said,  to  my  horror : 

''  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it^  Mrs.  S.  t  Wait  a 
minute,  and  I'll  get  out  and  come  along  to 
yon." 

This  was  truly  a  wonderful  country  I 
had  come  to,  but  I  was  there  to  take 
things  as  they  came,  so  waited  meekly  for 
the  sequence  of  events,  K  ezclaimbg,  as 
she  saw  my  astonished  face,  and  gasping 
out  between  her  laughter : 

*'  You'll  be  the  death  of  me,  Mollie ;  he 
— he  always  tubs  with  all  his  clothes  on." 

This  was  indeed  a  relief  to  my  mind ; 
but  how  was  I  to  have  known  it  1  And 
presently  a  dripping  figure,  perfectly 
clothed,  with  the  exception  of  shoes  and 
atoddngs,  came  up  the  garden  path 
towards  us.  His  short  hair  stood  up  all 
over  his  head,  and  a  water-drop  stood  on 
end  on  every 4ipike  of  it;  his  complexion 
WIS  tanned  to  a  golden  brown,  whilst 


as  for  his  dothes,  the  less  said  about  them 
the  better.  Sa£Eice  it  to  remark  that  what 
they  lacked  in  buttons  they  made  up  for 
in  small  pieces  of  baling  wire,  which  served 
to  keep  the  garments  in  question  together. 
Ab  for  his  feet^  they  were  guiltless  of  any 
coverinff  at  aQ,  and  looked — well,  they  did 
not  lool  as  if  die  bath  had  been  an  un- 
necessary luxury.  Up  the  path  he  came, 
drippiuff  at  every  step,  but  perfectly  at 
ease  and  composed. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  ask  you  in  now,  Mrs.  S.," 
he  said,  "but  the  fact  is,  I  am  rather  damp. 
You  and  your  iHend  must  come  some  other 
day  and  dine  with  me ;  I  should  like  her 
to  virit  me."  i 

£.'s  face  beamed;  this  was  indeed  an 
honour ;  and  as  for  me^  I  was  devoured 
with  curiodty  to  see  the  inside  of  his 
shanty,  so  we  eagerly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, finng  that  day  week  as  the  date. 

Then  we  said  ROod-bye,  and  prepared  to 
ride  ofiE.  Mr.  Furench,  with  pmect  court- 
liness, barefooted  and  dripping  as  he  was, 
presented  us  with  a  flower  aidece,  and 
treated  us  to  an  elegant  bow  as  we  de- 
parted, much  interested  with  our  adven- 
ture. Ab  for  the  boys,  when  we  got 
home  and  informed  them  of  the  invitation 
we  had  received  to  dinner  at  Wild  Oat 
Ranch  that  day  week,  they  simply  roared 
with  lauff  hter. 

That  day  week  I  was  over  quite  early 
at  K's,  having  done  all  my  work,  and 
baked  a  pie  for  the  boys,  who  were  to 
batdi,  as  E  was  going  to  drive  me  over 
to  Mr.  Ffrench's  in  her  buggy,  and  I  was 
to  return  and  spend  the  night  with  her. 
So  we  started  about  nine  o'dock,  fully 
detennlned  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  take 
our  time  on  the  way;  a  lunch-basket^ 
thoughtfuUy  provided  by  K,  occupying 
the  back  seat. 

When  we  arrived  we  saw  nothing  of 
dther  of  our  hosts;  but  a  neighbouring 
ranchman,  who  took  our  hnggy,  asked  us 
to  *'go  right  away  in  and  lay  off  our  hats." 
We  loitered,  however,  a  little  in  the 
garden ;  it  was  such  a  treat  to  see  all  the 
home  flowers  again.  There,  in  the  ve- 
randah also,  was  Mr.  Ffrendi's  bed — ^for 
In  summer-time  he  dways  dept  in  the 
open — and  by  the  ride  of  it  were  a  whde 
heap  of  '*  Nineteenth  Oenturies,"  and  out 
of  curiodty  I  lifted  up  the  top  one  and 
looked  at  the  date;  it  was  the  current 
number  for  the  month.  Then  we  went 
into  Uie  parlour,  where,  to  our  ereat  sur- 

firise.  the  table  was  most  beautuully  Idd 
or  dinner — ^fine  damask  and  china,  red 
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diver  forks  and  spooiiB,  and    sparkliDg 

glau. 

In  f)ie  middle  was  a  large  glass  ^pergne 
of  flowers,  beantiftdly  arranged,  bat  notmng 
was  to  be  seen  of  either  Mr.  Ffrench  or 
Benny,  except  two  suits  of  doth  dothes 
neatly  folded  up  and  laid  upon  a  couple  of 
chairs  by  the  door.  There  was  plenty  of 
fndt  upon  the  table,  a  Oantelnpe  melon^ 
great  bunches  of  GonccMrd  grapes,  with 
theb  peculiar  musky  fragrance,  and  a  b^ 
didi  of  Sau  Louis  peacl^,  far  preferable 
to  my  mind  to  the  Odifomian  peaches,  on 
account  of  tiie  woolly  skins  of  the  latter. 
For  sweets  there  were  a  couple  of  tarts 
which  E.  and  I  dedded,  firam  the  look  of 
the  paste,  must  have  come  from  the 
Sedaua  bakehouse;  a  rich  golden  pump- 
kin plci  and  four  latge  glass  finger-bowls 
full  of  Uie  thickest  cream.  The  table^as 
certainly  beautifully  appointed;  no  butler 
in  the  old  country  codd  have  laid  it 
better. 

It  was  in  great  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  room,  for  the  less  said  about  the  state 
of  that  the  better,  although  it  was  easy  to 
see  it  had  had  a  hasty  and  perfunctory 
tid^  up.  0?er  the  fireplace,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  not  been  blacked  for  ages,  were 
a  couple  of  old  shot-guns,  whilst  the  mantel- 
piece rejoiced  In  a  box  of  matches,  a  pot  of 
vaseline,  a  very  dirty  sporting  calendar,  and 
a  beautifd  Grown  Derby  teacup  with  a 
rose  in  it.  ^  Both  K  and  myself  agreed  it 
was  really  little  short  of  wickedness  to 
use  such  a  teacup,  with  its  proper  mark 
on  It  too,  for  flowers. 

The  dbairs  and  tables  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  dusting,  but  the 
oppodte  dde  of  the  room  to  the  fireplace 
was  fiOed  with  a  bookshelf,  containbig  die 
grandest  collection  of  books  I  had  seen  in 
any  shanty  out  West  Many  of  them,  too, 
were  beautifiilly  bound,  and  some  had 
college  arms  stamped  upon  them,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  books  you  wotdd 
expect  to  find  in  a  little  wooden  shanty  on 
a  great  prairie  mUes  away  from  any  big 
dty. 

There  must  have  been  nearly  five 
hundred  volumes  there,  and  they  were 
not  dl  "  ancient  hlstcny  "  either,  but  Uie 
neirest  philosophicd  and  sdentific  works 
of  the  day  were  there  also.  Severd  good 
prints  adorned  the  walls,  and  one  wondered 
more  than  ever  what  manner  of  man  this 
could  be  who  evidently  so  keenly  appre- 
ciated dl  these  things,  and  yet  was  content 
— ^for  in  his  case  it  could  not  be  necesdty 


civilisation.  Amongst  the  pictoref,  too, 
was  the  faded  photograph  of  an  EngM 
country  house,  standing  in  a  park,  wtth  i 
big  lake  in  the  foreground,  and  a  herd  of 
deer  fee^g  amongst  the  oak-trees  a&d 
bracken  fbm ;  there  was  no  name  to  it, 
only  a  date  of  sixfceon  or  twenty  yein  aga 
Gould  this  be  Mr.  Ffrench's  old  hornet 

Just  then  the  door  opened  hastily,  a&d 
two    perspiring    men  -  in    shirt  -  deeras 
rushed  in,  each  bearing  a  covered  iidi 
These  were  our  hosts,  and  we  prepved  to 
shdce  hands  with  them ;  but  to  our  as- 
tonishment, thev  did  not  take  the  aHghtest 
notice  of  us,  only  placed  the  thingi  tipon 
the  table,  brought  in  two  other  dic£ei,aDd 
then  ran  away,  each  carrying  off  a  rait  of 
dothes  with  him;    we  might  not  hare 
been  In  the  room  at  all,  as  far  as  tiiey 
were  concerned.    I  turned  and  looked  it 
E.,  and  we  both  did  a  quiet  lauffh,  it  was 
so  very  comical    But  in  a  very  uiort  time 
the  door  opened  again,  and  thia  time  two 
veiy  different  men  came  in,  washed,  and 
droised  in  European  doth  dothes,  who 
greeted  us  now  with    much  cordiality; 
u&ey  had  simply  been  ''  incog."  daring  the 
time  they  cooked  the  dinner  and  diabed  It 
up.    I  am  bound  to  say  It  was  beaoti- 
fuUy  cooked,  too,  and  very  nice,  for  the 
covered  dishes  contained  roast  turkey  and 
boiled  cotton  tails^  as  the  humble  rabUtii 
called  out  West|  a  dish  of  butter  beam, 
and  one  of  stv^ed  tomatoes,  whilst  tbe 
suitable  sauces  for    each  dish  were  not 
forgotten.     One   does   not  mean  to  be 
gr^y,  but  there  is  such  a  joy  h  par- 
taking of  a  med  you  have  not  prepared 
Jourself ,  that  I  am  bound  to'say  that  E.  and 
played  a  very  good  knife  and  fork,  mneh 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  hosts,  who  looked 
delighted  to  see  the  good  things  they  had 
promed  so  much  appredated.    The  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  particularly  wdcome, 
and  it  was,  I  must  say,  a  pleasant  change 
to  dt  through  i^  whole  med  and  not  hear 
the  word  **  cow  "  once  mentioned.    It  wai 
also  a  treat  to  talk  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
Ffrench,  who  seemed  to  have  everything 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  to  be  quite  op  to 
date  with  all  that  was  gobg  on  in  the 
sdentific    and    literary  world — only  one 
wondered  and  wondered  at  the  pity  of  it 
all— whilst  little  Benny  chimed  hi  tgab 
and  again  with  some  kind  little  speeek 
For  there  seemed  to  be  no  interest  for  one  of 
these  men  In  the  life  around  him.  The  rancid 
men  round  had  their  cattle  and  horses,  and 
though  the  doings  of  cow-brutes  and  the 


— to  live  so  far  away  from  all  centres  of  I  conduct  of  the  section  men  might  not  be  a 
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very  refining  or  elevating  U^ic  of  oon- 
Tersation,  etiil  it  was  real,  and  their  life, 
which  lent  a  oertain  dignity  to  the  atibjeet, 
although  I  moet  say,  with  tmth,  that  I 
often  goi  very  tired  of  it  Bat  here  we  all 
seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dream.  Eu  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  all  round 
uii  of  the  grandeur  of  the  snowy  peaks 
towering  up  into  the  s^.  Mr.  Ffrench 
gave  a  somewhat  weary  smile,  and  declared 
they  were  greatly  orer-rated,  "  and  as  for 
mountain  sceneryi  why,  my  dear  Mrs. 
S.,  I  agree  thoroughly  with  an  old  lady  I 
met  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Oars 
the  other  day." 

(('And  what  did  she  say  t "  I  asked. 

''  She  was  a  worthy  person,"  he  replied, 
''whose  husband  was  evidently  rushiDg 
her  through  the  States  on  a  tour,  and  when 
he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  Black 
Canon  to  her,  she  answered  rather  crossly, 
I  am  afraid :  '  Give  me  anice  red  'ouse  and 
a  church  steeple,  'Ennery,  Tm  choke-full  of 
scenery  1 ' " 

We  all  lauded  at  this,  although  I  felt 
a  little  awed  at  hearing  my  beautiful 
Snowy  Range  spoken  of  so  contemptuously. 
Dinner  being  now  over,  we  were  asked  to 
stroll  round  the  garden  whilst  the  things 
were  cleared  away.  Needless  to  say  we 
offered  to  help  wash  up,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  do  it ;  all  that  would  be  done  in 
the  evening,  we  were  told.  So  we  gladly 
went  out  and  sat  in  the  verandah,  which 
ran  the  wholp  front  of  the  house,  and  over 
which  was  trained  an  Englbh  honeysuckle 
and  China  roses,  whilst  morning  glory  and 
Yirginian  creeper  were  wreathed  round 
the  wooden  props  which  held  it  up,  and 
old  fruit -cans  planted  with  gay  nastur- 
tiums were  poked  in  among&t  the  creepers. 

In  the  verandah  also  was  Mr.  Ff  renoh's 
bed,  close  to  the  head  of  which  were  a 
pile  of  magazines  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
whilst  over  the  bed,  against  the  shanty 
waU,  hung  his  Winchester.  The  flower 
garden  led  into  tihe  kitchen  one,  equally 
carefully  planted  and  kept,  and  as  K  and 
I  looked  with  envy  at  all  the  vegetables 
we  mentally  registered  a  vow  and  solemn 
intention  that  we  too  would  have  a  garden, 
even  if  we  had  to  pack  water  from  the 
creek  for  it,  every  evenbg  when  we  were 
dog-gone  tired  I  Bat  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  all  these  good  intentions  of  ours 
came  to  nothing,  and  when  I  left  the  State 
my  share  in  a  garden  consisted  in  some 
weedy  mignonette  growing  in  an  old  jam- 
pail,  whilst  K's  was  a  box  of  nasturtiums 
and  morning  glory  outside  her  parlour- 


whidow.  Just  at  that  time,  however,  we 
were  wikUy  enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  and 
I  remember  the  next  time  I  went  Into  our 
little  city  trading  two  of  my  bracelets  to 
Ed^  Abbots  for  twenty  five-dollar  shares 
in  the  Ouray  gold  boom,  which  was  just 
going  on ;  and  remarking  to  E.  that  when 
I  reiaised  we  would  have  a  slap-up  gardea 
But  my  shares  In  the  mine  repose  in  a 
glove-box  at  this  present  moment,  and  my 
bracelets,  for  sll  that  I  know,  still  adorn 
Uie'  wrists  of  Ed.'s  best  dri.  And  for  the 
prospective  garden  I  do  not  care  a  red 
cent  any  longer.  Those  twenty  shares,  a 
few  skins  <>f  bear  and  coyote,  a  box-full 
of  rattlesnake  skins  and  rattles,  and  a 
handful  of  smoky  topaz,  are  all  I  have  still 
to  remfcid  me  of  my  time  in  the  far  West. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression  whilst  Messrs. 
Ffrench  Mid  Walters  are  clearing  away 
the  dinner  things,  and,  to  our  astonishment, 
brinsin^  out  all  the  dirty  dishes  and  plates, 
and  laying  them  down  upon  the  grass.  I 
pinched  £  and  called  her  attentbn  to  this 
Uttle  arrangement  What  could  these  men 
be  about  now!  But  she  only  shook  her 
head,  and  we  were  asked  In  to  coffee  and 
sponge  cake,  both  very  good. 

So  the  afternoon  went  on,  and  it  was 
time  for  us  to  return  to  our  respective 
homes,  and  our  host  asked  if  we  would 
like  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  take  back  with 
us.  Of  course  we  should,  so  he  picked  up 
two  paper  bags,  and  we  followed  him  out 
again  with  joy.  First  he  stopped  in  front 
of  some  roses,  but  after  smelling  them 
walked  off  without  picking  one  to  another 
bed,  this  time  one  of  pinks^  If  we  might 
have  no  roses  we  felt  that  pinks  were  the 
next  best  things,  but  to  our  grief  he  only 
touched  them  lovingly,  and  passed  on  to  a 
row  of  sweet-pf  a9.  I  can  only  describe  his 
look  here  by  saying  he  gloated  over  the 
flowers,  and  in  the  end  the  big  bunch  we 
had  been  hoping  for  resolved  itself  into  a 
few  heads  of  nasturtiums  and  sprigs  of 
mignonette,  which  were  put  into  the  paper 
bags  and  handed  over  to  us.  In  the  mean- 
time Benny  had  not  been  Idle,  but  had 
filled  the  back  of  the  buggy  with  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
he  was  far  more  liberal  than  his  friend ;  but 
then  the  vegetables  were  not  of  his  growing, 
and  many  people  are  given  to  liberality 
with  their  neighbour's  goods.  Then  we 
started  off  on  our  long  drive  homewards 
having  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves,  and 
the  last  thing  we  saw  of  our  hosts  was  that 
they  were  on  cleanliness  intent  as  usual, 
and  turning  the  garden  hose  on  to  all  the 
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dirty  crockery  to  wash  ap  the  dbhes,  an 
idea,  I  am  anre,  which  woidd  never  hare 
stniek  the  female  mind. 

"It  seems  an  awfdlly  hopeless  sort  of 
life,"  K  said  at  last,  our  laugh  haying  died 
away.  "  One  wonders  what  the  end  of  it 
will  be,  for  they  do  not  grow  younger  as 
the  years  go  by.  Look  at  Benny  Uviog  on 
from  ranch  to  ranch  at  his  time  of  life  just 
for  grub  stakes.  And  oh  1  how  tired  he 
must  be  of  it  all,  year  in,  year  out,  with 
not  a  soul  belonging  to  him  out  here  1  I 
wonder  sometimes  he  does  not  shoot  him- 
self in  sheer  despair.  I  guess  I  should." 
And  the  energetic  little  woman  whipped 
up  old  Nell  with  such  vigour  that  l^t 
easy-going  animal  looked  round  at  her 
mistress  in  mute  enquiry,  and  I  murmured 
something  about  his  going  home  to  his 
friends  in  England  if  he  wanted  to;  I 
supposed  he  could  do  so. 

"Gould  he!"  retorted  K  <*My  dear 
chDd,  if  you  live  long  enough  In  this 
country  you  find  it  bMomes  Ifte  dram- 
drlnking,  you  cannot  do  without  it. 
Indeed,  it  takes  such  a  hold  upon  you  that 
even  if  you  do  go  home  for  a  time  you  find 
yourself  longing,  even  amonj^  the 
decencies  and  comforts  of  civilisation,  for 
the  wild  freedom  of  Western  ways.  I 
suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  ages  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  primitive  man,  ay,  and 
woman  too  left  in  each  one  of  us,  and  if 
once  it  comes  to  the  top  it  is  mighty  hard 
to  push  under  agaia  Mind  you,  I  speak 
from  experience.  Years  back  I  went  home 
for  a  spelL  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
enjoyed  it  all ;  the  freedom  from  work  of  a 
meniaJ  kind,  the  daily  luxuries  of  life  that 
I  had  never  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
luxury  before.  I  revelled  in  them  all,  ran 
round  from  friend  to  friend,  and  sat  for 
hours  in  ecstatic  leisure  with  my  hands  in 
my  lap,  having  a  real  lasy  time.  Then 
the  reaction  set  in,  after  a  few  months,  and 
I  began  to  get  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  call  homesick;  the  snowy  peaks 
and  the  mountains  haunted  my  dream*, 
and  I  pined  for  the  air  blowing  across  the 
Great  Bange.  And  by  the  time  I  had 
crossed  the  ocean  the  roughness  and  free- 
dom of  our  life  here  had  taken  hold  of  me 
again ;  in  fact,  now  I  have  put  so  much  of 
my  life  in  here  that  I  don't  care  if  I  see  it 
out  It  Is  all  very  well  for  you.  Tou 
have  come  out  for  a  certain  time,  and  you 
take  it  like  a  perpetual  picnic  1 " 

"Where  one  Is  always  sure  of  the 
weather,"  I  laughed,  for  it  was  summer 
then,  and  we  awoke  day  after  day   to 


brilliant  sunshine  and  bright  blue  ddee, 
and  had  quite  forgotten  the  numy  cold 
snaps  and  heavy  snows  of  the  terrible 
Western  winter. 

Bat  in  spite  of  K's  tirade  I  thought 
then,  as  I  think  now,  that  the  Western  lif« 
is  very  hard  upon  womea  Thev  "  wrestle  " 
through  it  like  the  cattle,  it  Is  true,  bat 
who  shall  say  at  what  expense  of  looks 
and  spirits  1  Indeed,  some  seem  to  be  bom 
tired,  and  never  to  have  time  to  get  retted 
till  they  go  to  their  last  bed  under  the 
ootton-wora  treea  The  Western  giri  is 
pretty  and  kittenish  enough,  ana  very 
loveiJ>le,  but  the  period  of  girlhood  Is  a 
very  short  one;  once  let  that  be  passed, 
and  she  might  be  any  age.  In  old  age 
a  certain  grace  might  return,  but  speaking 
personally,  I  do  not  remember  having  ever 
seen  a  very  old  woman  out  West. 

And  when  one  of  them  has  cooked  her 
last  dinner  and  done  her  last  week's  wash, 
and  is  ready  dressed  In  her  Sdnday  sDk 
for  her  last  waggon-ride,  I  think  the  andent 
epitaph  is  the  Mst  for  her : 

Here  lies  a  poor  woman,  who  always  was  tirod. 
Who  lived  in  a  house  where  help  was  not  hired. 
And  who,  when  she  died,  said,  "  Dear  friends,  I 

am  going 
Where  no  washing  is  done  and  no  cooking  or 

sewing. 
But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my  wishes. 
For  where  no  eating  is,  is  no  washing  of  dishes. 
I  am  going  to  dwell  where  load  anthems  an 

ring^ing, 
But  havmg  no  voice  111  be  quit  of  the  singing. 
]>on*t  weep  for  me  now,  don  t  weep  for  me  never, 
I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever  1 


LANDSLIPa 


The  disaster  which  has  fallen  npon 
Sandgate,  one  of  the  quietest  and  pleasant- 
est  of  watering-places  on  the  South  Coast, 
can  hardly  be  matched  in  the  annals  of 
the  past,  as  far  as  these  islimds  are  ccm- 
cemed.  Earthquakes  we  have  had,  and 
more  of  them  than  any  one  would  expect 
who  has  not  studied  the  subject,  and  some 
even  in  the  present  century  of  a  aerioos 
character,  yet  the  damage  caused  by  them 
has  been  slight,  compaied  with  the  wreck 
of  the  chamdng  little  town  on  the  Kentish 
coast.  Indeed,  such  a  landslip,  although 
more  limited  in  range,  is  more  destruotire 
in  its  effects  than  an  ordinary  es^quake 
shock,  which  gives  people  a  shi&e-up,  but 
leaves  them  practically  where  the^  wera 
But  the  landslip  carries  away  foundations, 
superstructures,  gardens,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
involving  everything  in  one  common  ruin. 

Traces  of  enormous  landslips  are  not 
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oneommon  as  features  in  a  landieape,  and 
the  agencies  at  work  in  levelling  the  hills 
and  filling  np  the  valleys  occasionally  give 

(proof  of  their  activity  in  a  very  startUng 
manner.  It  was  a  tremendoos  slide  of 
earth  tliat  formed  the  sheltered  and 
romantic  district  of  the  Underdiff  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  at  some  remote  period,  and 
In  many  places  round  aboat  our  coasts,  and 
even  in  inland  districts,  are  the  evidences 
of  extensive  movements  of  the  earth  in  the 
natore  of  landslips.  Bat  the  historic 
record  of  each  events  is  very  imperfect, 
and  can  only  be  pieced  ont  with  fragments. 
Yet  sondry  catastrophes  of  a  like  character 
may  be  recalled,  with  the  common  featore 
of  min  and  destraotion  brought  npon 
people  in  a  way  they  could  not  have 
anticipated  or  have  guarded  against  by 

I  any  efforts  of  their  own. 
Not  exactly  a  landslip,  and  yet  Iiardly  to 
be  otherwise  described,  was  the  curious 
occurrence  in  1668,  recorded  In  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transaodons,"  by  which  the 
parish  of  Downham,  in  Suffolk,  was  over- 
whelmed and  almost  destroyed.  Hie 
surface  of  a  great  area  of  sandy  waste, 
becoming  loosened  by  the  action  of  con- 
tinuous south-westerly  gales,  was  driven 
bodily  upon  the  cultivate  Wil,  destroying 
the  corn-lands  and  driving  Into  the  litUe 
town;  "where  it  hath  burled  and  des- 
troyed divers  houses,  and  hath  forced 
people  to  preserve  the  remainder  at  a 
greater  cost  than  they  were  worth.**  The 
other  end  of  the  town  was  even  In  worse 
plight,  for  there  many  housee  were  over- 
thrown and  burled,  and  their  pastures  and 
meadows  destroyed. 

Another  and  an  amphibious  kind  of 
calamity,  neither  landslip  nor  Inundation, 
but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  was 
the  bursting  of  Sol  way  Moss  in  1771,  when 
a  half-solia  flood  of  peat  and  bog  was 
poured  over  the  fertOe  valley  in  its  track. 
A  fiurmer  whose  house  was  destroyed  and 
who  had  to  fly  for  his  life  before  the 
advancing  wall  of  mud,  declared  that  his 
first  thought  was  that  his  dunghill  had 
broken  loose  and  was  advancing  against 
hioL  Anyhow  the  torrent  covered  six 
hundred  acres  of  good  arable  land  and 
destroyed  sixty  or  seventy  houses,  although 
thanira  to  the  sluggish  nature  of  the 
invading  mixture,  no  human  lives  were 
aaorifid^,  but  of  cattle  and  sheep  the  loss 
was  greak 

Here  is  the  contemporary  account  of 
an  unmistakeable  landslip  on  a  large  scale, 
which  occurred  in  1793  near  the  village 


of  Oolebrook,  now  a  great  centre  of 
ironworks  and  blast  furnaces,  but  then  a 
thoroughly  nvral,  secluded  spot  The  SMne 
was  a  pleasant  slope  above  the  Kiver 
Severn,  where  a  famOy  dwelt  In  a  farm- 
house, about  five  thousand  yards  distant 
from  the  river.  . 

"The  man  of  the  house  got  up  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^the  season 
was  towards  the  end  of  May — but  when 
going  to  his  work,  he  heard  a  strange 
rumbling  noise,  and  felt  the  ground  shake 
under  him,  whereupon  he  roused  up  all 
his  family.  They  perceived  the  grqund 
begin  to  move,  but  knew  not  which  way  to 
run.  However,  they  providentially  and 
wonderfully  escaped  by  taking  an  imme- 
diate flyigbt,  for  just  as  they  sot  to  an  adja- 
cent wood,  theground  they  bad  left  separated 
from  that  on  which  they  stood.  -  They  first 
observed  a  small  crack  In  the  ground, 
about  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  a  field 
that  was  sown  with  oats,  to  heave  np  and 
roll  about  like  waves  of  water;  the  trees 
moved  as  if  blown  with  the  wind,  but 
the  air  was  calm  and  serene.  The  Severn, 
in  which  at  that  time  was  a  considerable 
flood,  was  agitated*  very  much,  and  the 
current  seemed  to  run  upwards.  They 
perceived  a  ^eat  crack  run  very  quick 
up  the  ground  from  the  river.  Imme- 
diately fl^ut  thirty  acres  of  land,  with 
the  hedges  and  trees  standing,  except  a 
few  tliat  were  overturned,  moved,  with 
great  force  and  swiftness,  towards  the 
Severn,  attended  with  great  and  un- 
common noise,  compared  to  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  running  swiftly.  That  part  of  the 
land  next  the  nver  was  a  smsll  wood.  In 
which  grew  twenty  large  oaks.  The  wood 
was  pushed  with  such  velocity  into  the 
Severn  that  it  forced  the  water  up  in 
columns  a  considerable  height,  like  mighty 
fountafaiB,  and  drove  the  bed  of  the  river 
before  it.  The  current  being  instantly 
stopped,  occasioned  a  great  Inundation 
above,  and  so  sudden  a  fall  below,  that 
many  fish  were  left  on  dry  land,  and  many 
barges  were  heeled  over,  and  when  the 
stream  came  down  were  sunk.  The  river 
soon  took  its  course  over  a  large  meadow, 
and  in  three  days  wore  a  navigable  channel 
there.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
completed  this  dreadful  scene." 

A  similar  catastrophe  had  occurred  In 
1764  at  Aston,  Gloucester,  where  a  mass 
of  earth  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  In  depth,  slid  down  from  the 
ride  of  Bredon  Hill,  burying  the  neigh- 
bouring pasturesi  and  covertog  up  trees. 
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bnshef ,  fences,  and  all  signs  of  coldvation 
under  the  debris. 

A  landslip  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Colebrook  disaster  oocorred  on  the  six- 
teenth of  AprU,  1793,  when  a  large  plot 
of  gronnd  many  acres  in  extent  moved  off 
from  its  own  proper  moorings  in  the  parish 
of  Fownhope,  in  Herefordshire,  near  the 
Biver  Wye,  and  with  trees  and  bnildings 
all  standhig,  slid  bodily  down  into  the  b^l 
of  the  river,  snddenly  diverting  its  coarse, 
and  oanshig  mneh  loss  and  damage. 

All  these  disasters  seem  to  have  followed 
a  season  of  heavy  and  oontinaoos  rains, 
and  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  marked  by  extraordinary  and 
long-continaed  rains,  oansing  floods  and 
inondations  in  all  directions,  and  bringing 
abont  many  minor  landslips.  Of  ttiese  the 
most  noticeable  was  the  opening  of  a  huge 
chasm  in  Bredon  Hill,  a  noted  snmmit 
lying  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester.  The  southern 
slope  of  Bredon  was  the  scene  of  a 
landslip  already  noted,  while  the  more 
precipitous  escarpment  towards  Worcester- 
shire now  seems  to  have  split  into  a  great 
fissure.  * 

^  Again  in  1804,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  a 
violent  storm  c^  rain  and  wind  was 
accompanied  by  the  fall  of  "  a  vatt  body  of 
earth  from  Beechen  Cliffs,  near  Bath,  with 
hideous  ruin  and  comtustion ; ".  a  thicket 
of  trees  and  buehea  being  precipitated  into 
the  road  below,  a  movement  which 
suggested  to  observers  of  a  literary  turn 
the  progress  of  Bimam  Wood  to 
Dansinane.  Another  serious  landslip  is  re- 
corded in  1816,  the  scene  being  in  Norway, 
at  Tiller,  near  Drontheim,  where  abaut 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
with  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  slipped  into  the 
Siver  Nid,  near  Store  Fobs.  The  monUi 
was  March,  more  fruitful  in  such  disasters 
than  any  other,  but  although  there  had 
been  heavy  rains  previously,  a  hard  frost 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  The 
church,  the  bridge,  and  farmhouse  dis- 
appeared, the  farmer  was  killed  in  trying 
to  rescue  his  children,  and  some  eighteen 
others  lost  their  lives  either  in  the  land- 
slip or  the  inundation  that  followed.  Four 
years  later,  in  1820.  according  to  the 
**  Annual  Begister,"  "  the  Gorman  papers 
mention  that  the  village  of  Strau,  in 
Bohemia,  situated  on  a  sandhill,  was  lately 
swsllowed  up  during  the  night  by  the 
sinking  of  the  hill,  whose  base  had  been 
undermined  by  the  passage  of  subterranean 
waters."    All  the  inhabitants  escaped,  but 


hardly  a  trace  remained  of  the  oaoe  smiling 
village. 

The  gigantic  catastrophes  reowded  bom 
time  to  time  in  Alpine  regions,  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  avalanches  or  ibe 
disruption  of  glaciers,  and  the  fdl  of 
mountains,  do  not  come  within  our  leopa 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mentbn  the  Ulof 
the  Bossberg  mountain  behind  the  Big^ 
in  Switaerlaad  in  1806,  witii  great  i^ 
struction  of  villages  and  hamlets  sod  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  lives,  and  the  eompi^ 
ratively  recent  destruction  of  Elm,  csntoB 
of  Gltfus,  where  one  hundred  and  filty 
inhabitants  perished.  And  the  dissster  fa 
July  last,  at  Su  Oervais,  in  French  Ssvoy, 
in  which  villages  and  a  great  hotel  wen 
destroyed,  with  many  human  victimi,  will 
be  freshly  remembered. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale  is  onr  nex^ 
catastrophe,  but  it  is  nearer  home,  lodiU 
interest  is  hdghtened  by  its  comieetion 
with  the  early  days  of  the  gifted  snthorof 
'<  Jane  Eyre."  '<  At  Haworth,  in  TorkBhir^" 
says  the  laconic  chronicle  of  the  efest; 
"  the  highlands  on  Stanbury  Moor  opened 
into  a  chasm  forming  cavitbs  two  handled 
and  six  hundred  ywla  in  circomfereiMe, 
from  wliieh  issued  two  torrents  of  mod 
and  water,  breaking  down   bridgee  md 
overthrowing  cottages  in  their  progren. 
The  Biver  Aire  was  poisoned  as  far  ai 
Leeds,  and  all  the  fish  destroyed"  Nowik 
that  time  the  Be  v.  Patrick  Bronte  m 
perpetual  curate  of  Hawoklh,  a  widotet 
with  a  young  family,  the  eldest,  Charlotte, 
behig  then  eight  yean  old.    Mr.  Bronie 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  disaster,  tad 
improved   the  occasion  in  a  sermon  to 
his  parishioners  which  was  printed,  to- 
gether   with    a    poem    he    wrote  iqKm 
the  occasion,  and  was  reprinted  in  1885 
by  B.    Brown,  Haworth.    The  prsaeher 
describes  Ub  own  feelings  of  alarokhe^ht- 
ened  by  tihe  belief  that  hia  children  wen 
actually  on  the  scene  of  the  portaatooi 
outbreak.     ''  I  had  srat  my  little  chiUieo 
...  to  take  an  airing  .on  the  commoD. 
They  stayed  longer  than  I  expected.  .  •  • 
I  went  to  an  upper  window  to  look  fo 
their    return.      The    heavens   over  tbe 
moors  were  blackening  fast  ...  I  hend 
a  deep  dietant  explosion  resembling,  ye^ 
differing  from  thunder,   and  I  percefted 
a  gentle  tremor  in  the  chamber."    Ti^ 
children,  as  it  turned  out,  had  g^^ 
a  place  of  safety  and  shelter  bef<Nre  the 
dbaster  occurred,  which  would  have  been 
indeed    calamitous     had     it    swallowed 
up   "Jane  Eyre."      Mr.   Bronte's   poOBi 
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by  the  way,  is  not  without  its  vigotons 

pMsagOB: 

Bat.  see !  the  solid  grroand  like  ocean  driven 
With  mighty.foroe  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
In  strange  commotion  rolls  ita  etffthy  tide  1 

In  1828,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  there 
occurred  a  serious  landslip  and  f  aU  of  diff 
at  Hastings,  "  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  town,  jdst  beyond  the  east  well"  In 
AprO,  1829,  there  was  a  considerable  slip 
and  fall  of  rock  at  Nottingham.  The 
town  is  built  on  sandstone  roek^  which 
here  and  there  crops  up  among  houses  and 
gardens,  in  curious  and  romantic  fashion. 
Sheltered  by  a  wall  of  rock,  a  row  of 
cottages,  and  a  public-house  ^ed  ''The 
Loggerheads,"  had  stood  in  safety  for 
generations;  but  one  fine  morning  the 
wall  slid  down  and  toppled  over,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  dwellings  In  question. 
AU  the  inmates  saved  themselves;   but 

I  among  the  debris  the  coat-tails  of  a  victim 
were  seen  protruding.  They  belonged  to  a 
young  man  who  hM  been  passbg  at  tiie 
time,  and  who  was  dug  out  insensible,  but 
who  eventually  recovered. 

A  really  terrible  landslip  was  that  of 
1839,  on  Christmas  Eve,  on  the  coast  of 
Devon,  at  a  place  called  Pinney,  near 
L?me  Eegis,  when  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
01  cliff,  with  fields,  houses,  trees,  and 
gardens,  fell  into  ruins.  Cottagers  who 
had  been  making  merry  with  distant 
Mends  on  Christmas  Eve,  returned  to  find 
tiiat  not  a  vestige  of  their  homes  remained, 
nor  of  the  place  where  they  had  stood; 
all  had  disappeared  in  a  vast  chasm  three 
hundred  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep.  Another  landslip  of 
smaller  extent  occurred  in  the  same  region 
in  the  following  year. 

A  landslip  on  the  cUffs  between  Brighton 
and  Bottingdean,  in  1843,  carried  with  it 
two  men  who  were  waging  along  the 
heights,  and  they  fell  with  the  Sdling 
cliff  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  One 
man  was  killed,  the  other  escaped  with  a 
few  bruisea  In  the  following  year,  after 
a  wet  winter,  some  three  acres  of  rock  and 
eartb,  with  forty  well-grown  oak-trees,  slid 
down  Dudnor's  Hill,  at  Domdngton,  in 
Herefordshire,  for  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards,  then  all  came  to  a  stand  on  the 
margin  of  the  River  Froma 

The  Holmfirth  disaster  of  1852,  which 
involved  the  loss  of  a  hundred  lives,  and 
destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  and  does 
not  come  withm  our  category,  and  when 


railway  embankments  give  way,  the 
occurrence  is  to  be  dass^  rather  as  an 
engineering  disaster  than  as  in  the  range 
of  natural  phenomena.  Bat  a  heavy  fsOl 
of  chalk  in  Abbot's  Cliff  tunnel  in  January, 
1877,  followed  next  day  by  a  serious 
landdip  on  the  line  near  Dover,  was  due 
rather  to  natural  causes  than  to  anv  defect 
in  construction.  Bat  all  trafBc  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover  was  suspended  for 
several  weeks,  and  omnibuses  took  the 
passengers  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
Iiater  in  the  same  year  a  curious  incident 
occurred  at  Camborne,  in  ComwaU,  where 
the  local  volunteers  had  juet  been  dis- 
missed from  a  full  parade  on  their  own 
ground,  when  just  after  tihe  last  men  had 
marched  off,  the  whole  parade  ground  dis- 
appeared with  a  terrible  noise,  and  in  ita 
place  opened  out  a  horrible  chasm,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  six 
hundred  feet  deep.  Presumably  the  fall 
was  caused  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  roof 
of  some  abandoned  mine,  and,  doubtless, 
the  measured  tramp  of  the  volunteers  on 
the  surface  had  been  tihe  immediate  cause 
of  the  slip. 

To  complete  the  record  of  disastrous 
landslips  we  must  leave  the  limits  of  the 
British  Isles  and  pass  over  to  Quebec, 
where  in  1889  occurred  a  landslip  below 
the  citadel,  in  which  seven  houses  were 
destroyed  and  thirty-six  persons  perished. 
Again,  we  must  take  flight  across  the 
huge  Western  continent,  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  where  after  a  rainy  season  a  block 
of  land  slid  bodily  into  the  Skeena  river, 
destroying  nhie  houses,  and  causbg  the 
death  of  forty  individuals.  Then  we  may 
return  to  our  Eaglish  annals,  in  which  is 
recorded  in  August,  1890,  a  big  landslip 
at  Scarborough,  where  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Castle  Hill  tumbled  into  the 
sea,  but  without  damage  to  person  and 
with  very  little  to  property. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury we  come  to  a  sort  of  premonition  of 
the  Sandgate  disaster,  in  a  landslip  in 
Eiham  Valley,  near  Folkestone,  on  the  night 
of  the  twentieth  of  January,  1891,  when  a 
labourer's  cottage  was  driven,  by  falling 
earth  and  snow,  across  the  road  into  a 
meadow  beyond.  Of  the  sleeping  family, 
father,  motiier,  and  an  infant  were  killed, 
while  three  other  children  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

For  the  district  of  chalk  and  sand,  with 
its  bold  cliffs  and  romantic  fissures,  which 
give  such  a  charm  to  the  Kentish  coast,  is 
not  without  its  experiences  of  landslips. 
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At  one  time  or  other  the  old  Boman 
station,  Portas  Lemanis,  known  in  the 
neighboorhood  aa  Stadfall  Oaatle,  matt 
hare  experienced  a  fatal  landslip  In  which 
were  buried  half  its  walls  and  towers, 
perhaps  chokinff  the  river-bed  and  sending 
it  roand  by  a  distant  coarse.  Bat  coming 
to  times  less  remote,  yet  so  long  ago  as 
1801,  when  Sandgate  Castle  was  moanted 
with  gans,  and  might  expect  at  any  time 
to  exchange  a  shot  with  a  French  frigate 
or  prirateer,  there  happened  in  that  year, 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  a  downfall  thas  re- 
corded by  the  chronicler  of  the  period  : 

"An  immense  portion  of  Uiat  stapen- 
doos  eminence,  the  cli£F  bordering  the  sea 
between  Folkestone  and  Sandgate,  at 
aboat  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  from  the  former, 
suddenly  gave  way  and  was  precipitated 
below  vrl&L  great  violence,  and  several 
smaller  fragments  have  contlnaed  falling 
at  various  times.  Hie  footpath  from 
Sandgate  to  Folkestone  went  across  the 
part  destroyed,  bat  happily  nobody  was 
passing  at  the  time."  And  on  the  other  side 
of  Folkestone,  a  new  road  which  had  been 
laid  oat  not  many  years  i^  towards  the 
romantic  chasm  <^led  the  Warreni  was  by 
some  movement  of  the  earth  altogether 
erampled  ap  and  destroyed. 

Bat  the  recent  landslip  at  Sandgate  is 
nnexampled  in  the  greatness  of  its  effects. 
On  a  barren  hillside  the  earth-slide  would 
not  have  been  of  much  conseqaenco,  bat 
coming  upon  a  thriving  little  town  and 
utterly  dismantling  and  raining  the  best 
part  of  it,  the  disaster  becomes  something 
terrible,  especially  to  those  who,  like  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  can  only  make 
both  ends  meet  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  sea-front  drawn 
forward  like  a  strip  of  carpet,  and  crumpling 
up  and  breaking  everytUng  it  brings  with 
it,  terraces,  streets,  villas,  forms  a  disaster 
of  such  proportions  that  only  national 
aid  can  repdr  what  is  really  a  national 
calamity.  There  was  nothing  about  Sand- 
gate to  suggest  the  danger  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  The  town  had  grown  and 
increased,  and  had  become  a  picture  of 
brightness  and  verdure,  but  it  was  no 
latter-day  watering-place,  got  up  by 
speculators  and  builders.  When  Folkestone 
was,  tt  not  a  fuzzy  down,  yet  a  very  small 
and  fishy  town  wi^  a  silted-up  harbour,  and 
narrow  streets  festooned  with  dried  dabs, 
Sandgate  was  a  neat  little  watering-place, 
not  much  known  to  Londoners,  but  the 
resort  of  gentle  and  simple  from  the 
county  of  Kent  To  place  little  Sandgate  in 


a  way  to  regain  ita  former  state  of  quiet 
prosperity  and  independence,  is  a  matter 
surely  not  beyond  the  resources  of  this 
great  and  wealthy  country.  There  is  « 
^Ung,  too,  among  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  action  of  the 
Trinity  Board  in  blowing  up  with  heavy 
charges  of  dynamite  tlie  wrecks  of  the 
"  Oalypso"  and  the ''  Banvenue"  in  the  bay 
before  the  town,  was  at  all  events  con- 
tributory to  the  disaster.  The  earth-wavaa 
caused  by  heavy  explosions  travel  far  and 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  surrounding 
strata,  and  the  official  dynamiting  mmy 
have  started  a  landslip  which  might  other- 
wise not  have  come  off  for  another  hundred 
years,  and  perhaps  not  even  then. 


AIDS    TO  JBEAUTY. 


Were  I  a  woman,  and  were  the  fairiaa 
to  offer  me  the  proverbial  choice  of  gifks^  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  I  should  ask 
from  them  the  gift  of  perfect  beauty.  Not 
that  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind 
what  perfect  beauty  is.  What  man  haa 
not  had,  at  some  tune  or  other,  an  ideal 
woman  of  his  dreams  t  Tet  what  man  haa 
b(aa  able  to  put  his  ideal  upon  canvaat 
To  speak  of  describing  an  ideal  woman  b 
almost  to  speak  of  an  absurdity.  One  haa 
read,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  abundant 
descriptions — ^some  of  them  wcdl  done-— of 
women  whose  beauty,  according  to  their 
describers,  was  like  unto  a  dream.  Who,  as 
the  modem  phrase  has  it,  has  been  able  to 
materialise  one  of  the  women  who  have 
been  so  described  1  It  is  notorious  thai 
no  auttior  has  been  satisfied  with  a  men 
artist's  reproduction  of  his  lovely  heroine. 
The  truth  is  that  though  his  own  fancy 
may  have  painted  her,  his  command  of 
language  was,  neoessarOy,  inadequate  to 
give  us  just  the  woman  aa  she  waa  to 
him. 

If  you  have  been — as  one  may  ventore 
to  hope  you  have  been — a  student  of  fairy 
tales,  you  wOl  have  noticed  how  moat  of 
the  gifts  which  the  f afries  have  bestowed 
have  turned  out  to  be  two-edged  swcu^da. 
To  their  recipients  they  have  tuned  out  to 
be  the  cause,  probably,  of  at  least  aa  much 
pain  as  joy.  The  woman  on  whom  the 
fairy  gift  of  beauty  has  been  eonfemd 
must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
certainly  come  to  learn  how  true  thb  is. 
The  hour  in  which  this  truth  will  especially 
come  home  to  her  will  be  the  hour  in  which 
she  begins  to  realise  that  beauty — even 
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beauty  inch  as  hen — muBt  fade.  One  can 
eoneeive  of  few  moments  more  pathetic 
than  thoBe  moments  in  which  the  woman 
whose  bean^  has  witched  the  world,  con- 
fronted by  the  nnoompromising  fidelity  of 
her  mirror,  is  compelled  to  own,  even  to  her- 
self, that  ttie  power  by  means  of  which  she 
won  her  emjdre  is  already  on  the  wane.  No 
wonder  that  she  resorts  to  artifice.  No 
wonder  that  she  tightly  shnts  her  lips,  and 
metaphorically  sets  her  back  against  the 
wall,  and  tells  herself  that  so  long  as  art 
can  do  anything  to  arrest  the  decay  of 
natnre,  or  even  to  conceal  the  ravages  which 
time  has  made,  she  will  not  resign  her  sway 
— no,  not  to  the  yonngest  and  freshest 
rival  of  them  all.  This  is  the  time  when 
she  begins  to  talk  of  '*  chits,"  and  the 
inanity  of  early  maidenhood,  and  to  hint 
that  only  a  woman  of  a  certain  age  is  a  fit 
companion  for  a  man. 

One  may  be  disposed  to  forgive  the 
woman  who  has  been  beantifol,  u,  in  her 
desperate  attempts  to  retain  her  beanty, 
she  paints  and  powders,  and  chooses  to 
make  of  herself  a  thing  of  borrowed  shreds 
and  patches.  Bat  when  women  tcdl  as — 
as  some  of  them  do  tell  ns  now  and  then — 
that  men  like  a  woman  to  caricatare  her 
own  womanhood;  that  they  prefer — it 
comes  to  thatl — imitation  beanty  to  the 
real  article,  ttiey  reqaire  of  as  a  faith  too 
great  for  ordinary  human  natnre.  To  be 
told,  as  I  was  told  a  little  time  ago — and 
by  a  lad V — ^that  men  do  not  care  for  women 
unless  they  paint  and  powder,  is  to  have 
too  strong  a  strain  placed  upon  one's 
natural  ci^ty.  That  this  same  informant 
was  guilty  of  a  perhaps  pardonable 
feminine  exaggeration,  when  she  declared 
that,  nowadays,  all  women  used  botfi  paint 
and  powder,  I  am  assured.  Had  she  con- 
fined herself  to  the  statement  that  a  very 
large  number  of  women  are  indebted,  for 
what  they  call  their  charms,  to  anything 
but  nature,  she  would  have  delivered  her- 
self of  an  utterance  on  the  literal  veracity 
of  which  she  might  safely  have  staked, 
as  our  transatlantic  cousins  have  it,  her 
''  bottom  doUar." 

The  lady  of  fashion  may  not  be  aware 
that  ahe  is  guilty  of  a  reversion  to  savagery 
whan  ahe  calls  in  artificial  aids  to  the  help 
of  her  natural  attractions;  but  she  is. 
AmoDff  savage  peoples  it  is  an  almost 
genenu  custom  to  revert  to  such  auxiliaries. 
The  SouUi  Sea  cannibal,  who  tattoos  his 
body  with  hideous  devices,  only  does,  in 
his  way,  what  the  lady  of  fashion  does  in 
hen.     He  endeavours  to  make   himself 


more  beautifuL  It  may  be  doubted  if  he 
fails  more  egregiously  than  the  average 
painted  lady.  In  front  of  one  there  lies  a 
heap  of  so-called  fashion  papers.  They  are 
full  of  advertisements  of  **  aids  to  beauty." 
One  supposes  that  these  things  must  sell, 
or  they  would  scarcely  be  so  largely  adver- 
tised. There  are  hair  dyes.  One  has 
reason  to  believe  that  these  are  not  popular 
only  among  members  of  the  other  sex  A 
Government  return  giving  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  sale,  during  a  single  period  of 
twelve  months,  of  hair  dye  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  an  interesting  docu- 
ment Judging  from  the  amount  spent  on 
advertising  the  various  preparations,  the 
sale  must  be  enormous.  Did  anybody  ever 
see  hair  which  had  been  dved,  whidi  did 
not  advertise  the  fact  as  glaringly  as  any 
newspaper  advertisement  t  Do  those  who 
dye  their  hair  desire  to  advertised  Do 
they  like  that  peculiar  form  of  notoriety  t 
There  are  many  men  in  the  world,  and 
many  tastes,  but  what  a  curious  taste  is 
theirs  1 

One  finds  among  the  advertisements  of 
"aids  to  beauty,"  that  preparations  are 
obtainable  for  tiie  prevention  of  wrinkles 
and  crow's-feet.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
creature,  with  any  claim  to  civilisatfon, 
can  believe  that  a  harmless  chemical  pre- 
paration can  smooth  out,  or  ward  ofi*,  the 
wrinkles  with  which  time  marks  the 
passage  of  the  years!  Consider  also 
the  nose -machines,  freckle  powders,  ear- 
improvers,  depilatories,  patent  articles 
wUch  are  warranted  to  change,  on  the 
instant,  as  with  the  stroke  of  a  magician's 
wand,  tliin  faces  into  plump  ones,  decoctions 
which  will  give  light  and  brightness  to  the 
eyes — there  is  no  defect  in  nature  which 
these  advertiserp,  if  we  can  believe  them, 
will  not  make  good. 

Bdauty  1  Is  beauty  to  be  obtuned 
like  this  t  When  will  women  —  and, 
oftentimes,  the  patrons  of  these  "aids 
to  beauty"  are  our  own  wives  and 
daughters — ^leam  that  there  is  a  beauty  in 
advancing  age  t  That,  at  any  rate,  tihere 
is  a  greater  beauty  in  honest  age  than  in 
dishonest  youth.  The  woman  of  forty-five 
who,  while,  as  she  has  a  right  to  do,  and 
ought  to  de,  she  makes  tlie  best  of  herself, 
stiU  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  five- 
andforty  years,  is  far  more  attractive  than 
the  woman  of  forty-five  who,  by  means  of 
"  aids  to  beauty,"  seeks  to  pass  as  twenty. 
I,  for  my  part,  cannot  conceive  it  other- 
wise. I  never  encountered  a  case,  within 
my  own  experience,  which  did  not  go  to 
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prove  my  point.  As  for  the  jouns  gbla 
who  smother  themselves  with  powder,  or 
daub  themselves  with  rouge,  in  their 
diseased  anxiety  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
it  is  these  girls  who  make  old  age  so 
hideous,  and  who  make  of  womanhood 
a  mockery  and  a  gibe. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  beauty  does 
consist.  I  find  that  what  Jones  deems 
beauty  does  not,  necessarily,  ^em  beautiful 
to  me.  And  the  ca«e  sometimes  stands  the 
other  way.  In  the  woman  who  to  me 
seems  beautiful,  Jones  perceives  no  charm. 
But  on  one  point  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
Jones  and  I  are  both  agreed — that  tiiere  Is 
no  beauty  where  there  Is  no  cleanliness ; 
that  a  woman  must  be  sweet,  in  a  physical 
as  well  as  in  a  moreJ,  and  in  a  sentimental, 
sensa  The  woman  who  uses  ''aids  to 
beauty  "  never  can  be  sweet — nev^r  1  The 
Btufi  with  which  she  conoeak  herself  may 
seem  sweet;  but  the  skin  which  it  con- 
ceals—  never  1  It  must  be  flavoured, 
more  or  less,  with  the  refuse  of  bygone 
"aids  to  beauty."  There  is,  in  one  of 
the  fashion  papers  which  lies  in  front 
of  me,  an  answer  to  a  correspondent, 
which  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  subject 
of  artificial  beauty  versus  natural  clean- 
liness. The  correspondent  has  appa- 
rently asked  a  question  about  what  is 
called  "face  enamelling."  In  the  answer 
she  is  told  that,  if  her  face  is  properly 
"enamelled,"  the  "enamel"  ought  not 
to  require  renewing  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Think  what  that  means. 
Think  of  having  one's  face  entirely 
covered  with  a  preparation  of  plaster, 
which,  if  properly  laia  on,  need  not  be  re- 
newed— possibly,  even,  not  retouched,  to 
clean — more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 
How  can  a  woman,  who  submits  herself  to 
such  a  process,  in  any  possible  sense  of  the 
word,  be  sweet  t 

You  say  that  this  is  an  extreme  case. 
We  will  hope  so.  Though  the  woman  who 
"  powders  "  her  face  practically  "  enamels  " 
herself,  tiiough  she  may  not  carry  theprocess 
quite  to  the  bitter  end.  In  what  the 
charm  consists,  of  "  powder  **  on  a  woman's 
face,  I  never  could  understand.  What  is 
it  used  for  t  One  sometimes  sees  young 
women,  youne  girls,  in  fact,  the  modest 
daufihters  of  decent  folk,  with  powder  laid 
so  thick  upon  their  faces  that  one  wonders 
by  what  means  they  prevent  its  falling  ofi*. 
They  look  ghastly  objects,  to  me.  As  for 
kissing  them — and  one  supposes  that  all 
women,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  do 
like  to  be  kissed — fancy  pressing  one's  lips 


into  a  powder-boxl  Has  the  modem  young 
gentleman  of  fashion  advanced  so  far  as  to 
have  imbibed  a  taste  for  thatt 

We  must  all  of  us  have  met  the  woman 
who  always  carries  a  powder-puff  in  her 
pocket.  Dbectly  she  fiads  herself  alone, 
she  dabs  it  on  her  face.  There  are  ladies 
who  always  carry  a  ^'toilet-box" — ^actors  and 
actresses  would  more  correctly  call  it  a 
"make-up"  box  —  with  them  in  thdr 
carriages.  As  they  pass  from  house  to  house, 
they  i^d  a  shade  of  colour  here,  tone  down 
a  shade  of  colour  thera  One  cannot  bat 
suspect  tliat  the  present  rage  for  darkened 
rooms  has  something  to  do  with  "  aids  to 
beauty."  Small  wonder  that  the  women 
whose  complexions  will  not  wash,  favour 
an  "  artistic  "  light  1  All  the  resources  of 
every  sort  of  art  must  be  summoned  to 
their  aid,  if  they  are  to  attahi  salvation. 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  muster  "  in 
the  dark,  with  a  light  behind  them."  They 
know  too  well  that  honest  daylight  wiU 
make  it  obvious  what  painted  things  they 
are. 

It  may  be  a  consolation  to  some  folks  to 
be  able  to  reflect  that  none  of  these  thinp 
are  new.  Probably  "aids  to  beauty** 
were  in  existence,  and  in  common  use, 
before  the  Flood.  Certainly  our  great- 
grandmothers,  and  our  great-great-grand- 
mothers, were  some  of  the  most  painted 
things  tibiat  ever  were.  And  there  were 
men,  even  in  those  days,  who  cried  out 
"Fie,  for  shame  l"  It  is  an  old  tale, 
which  is  always  being  told  over  and  over 
again.  When  one  hears,  and  reads,  of  the 
march  of  progress  and  of  the  advanoe  of 
civilisation,  surdy  one  may  be  forgiven  if 
one  is  moved  to  smile.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  pretty  well  where  our  fathers 
were.  True,  nowadays  we  have  electricity, 
and  steam,  and  gas.  Inanimate  things 
may  have  changed,  but  hardly  men.  And 
women  still  paint  their  faces  as  of  old. 
The  same  motive  prompted  4hem  then 
which  prompts  them  now — the  desire  to 
stand  wdl  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

What  have  women  not  done  to  enable 
them  to  do  that  t  It  is  true  enough  that 
men  desire,  always  have  desired,  and 
always  ?rill  desire  to  stand  well  in  the 
eyes  of  women.  But  with  men,  that  is 
not  the  firat  and  paramount  desire  of  their 
lives ;  that  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
their  being.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  pleasing  women  1 
How  many  women  there  are  who  care  for 
nothing  but  pleasing  men  !  Here  it  is  not 
charged    against  them  as  a  fault,  it  is 
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merely  tUted  m  a  fact.  How  often  hai 
a  woman  not  told  yon  that  lome  other 
woman,  whoie  name  ha«  been  mentioned, 
cares  only  for  men  t  Yon  are  tingnlar  ii 
yon  have  never  been  the  tnbjeet  of  tneh  a 
confidence.  Women  themielTes  admit  it 
of  themaelTee.  If  they  did  not»  we  liave 
eyes  which  enable  ns  to  see.  Men  con- 
stantly get  on,  and  get  on  yery  well  indeed, 
withoat  haviog  any  sort  of  intereonrse  with 
womea  Women  themselves  will  be  the 
first  to  tell  yoahowdnll  it  b  withontaman 
about  the  place. 

Whenever  I  see  a  painted,  or  a 
powdered,  girl  or  woman,  I  am  apt  to 
wonder  for  whom  the  trap  is  laid ;  if  she 
has  some  particolar  victim  abeady  in  her 
eye.  If  the  woman  is  a  married  woman,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  intended 
victim  can  scarcely  be  her  husband.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  husband,  who 
loves  his  wife,  desiring  her  to  paint  her 
cheeks,  or  kohl  her  eyebrows,  or  bella- 
donna her  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
him.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  any  circumstances  in  which  such 
a  husband  would  desire  his  wife  to  conceal 
her  own  charms  even  under  a  shower  of 
powder.  For  whom,  then,  does  the  married 
painted  lady  paint t  I  wonder!  When 
such  an  one  comes  across  my  path,  I  am,  as 
a  rule,  inclined  to  suspect  that  hers  has 
been  the  sort  of  inarriage  which  spells 
failure.  Was  there  ever  a  womao,  who 
was  happy  as  a  mother  and  a  wife,  who 
was  content  to  let  her  children  know  that 
their  mother's  face  was  painted  1  If  a 
woman  paints  before  her  marriage, 
probably,  as  is  the  case  with  the  habitual 
dram-drinker,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  leave 
the  habit  off.  In  that  case,  she  merits  the 
sympathy  which  the  world  accords  the 
dipsomaniaa  Her  lot  is  hard.  Can  one 
conceive  a  true  woman,  a  true  mother, 
kissing  and  fondling  her  baby,  with  painted 
lips  and  powdered  face  1  To  me,  the  idea 
is  almost  disgusting. 

That  is  one  of  the  charms  of  *'  aids  to 
beauty/'  Like  the  druskard,  whose  thirst 
increstes,  a  woman  wants  more  and  more 
of  them.  The  youne  girl  who  commences 
with  violet  powder,  by  degrees  requires  a 
touch  of  rouge  upon  her  cheeks,  and  some- 
thiug  to  give  her  lips  a  shade  of  cobur. 
Cosmetics  are  never  harmless — In  the  real 
sense  of  harmlessness.  There  seem  to  be 
two  sorts  of  truth  in  this  strange  world  : 
the  sort  of  truth  which  proceeds  from  the 
lips  of  decent  men  and  women,  which  is 
truth ;  and  the  'sort  of  truth  wliich  one 


too  often  finds  in  advertisements,  whfch 
is  lies.  The  advertisement  which  asserts 
that  such  and  such  a  cosmetic  is  entirely 
harmless,  is  an  illustri^on  of  this  latter 
sort  of  truth.  It  is  a  nice  question  in 
morals,  how  one  ought  to  resard  such  an 
advertiser.  One  could  scarcely,  nowadays, 
expect  such  a  person  to  inform  the  world 
— and  to  pay  for  such  information,  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  by  the  line — that  the  stoff 
he  advertises  would  play  the  mischief  with 
the  face  of  any  woman  who  was  fool 
enough  to  use  it  The  secret  of  the  present 
enormous  sale  of  cosmetics,  in  a  measure, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  people  who  once 
begin  to  use  them^  can  never  leave  them 
off.  If  a  woman  who  has  used  cosmetics 
regularly  for,  say,  five  years,  were  sud- 
denly to  make  up  h'er  mind  never  to  use 
them  more,  what  a  thing  of  horror  she 
would  be  1  She  would  m  a  bold  woman 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
venture  to,  literally,  show  her  face  to  her 
acquaintance  or  to  her  friends. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  cosmetics  are  not 
more  insidious  than  either  drugs  or  drink. 
The  large  majority  of  the  people  who,  in 
the  teetotaler's  sense,  drink,  never  drink 
immoderately.  I  doubt  if  the  majority  of 
the  women  who  use  cosmetics,  practise 
moderation.  It  is  no  use  for  Dolly,  or 
Lily,  or  any  of  our  numerous  daughters,  to 
tell  us  that  they  ''only  "  use  a  sprinkling 
of  powder — ^because  "  everybody  does  it." 
If  tiiey  once  begin  to  powder,  at  the  very 
least,  they  will  always  have  to  powder. 
They  will  be  fortunate  if  they  do  not  have 
to  finish  with  '^enamelling." 

I  have,  now  and  then,  had  to  attsnd 
weddings — other  people's  as  well  as  my 
own.  I  have  seen  "blusUng  brides" 
standing  at  the  altar,  powdered  up  to  the 
eyes.  Talk  of  **  bridal  J[>loom."  That  sort 
of  thing  seems,  to  me,  to  be  carryiug  the 
metaphor  almost  too  far.  The  incongruity 
is  not  ooly  grotesque,  it  is  revolting. 
Each  man  has  his  own  ideas  of  marriage. 
Possibly  some  men  have  no  objection  to  a 
"  powdered  "  bride.  For  my  part,  I  doubt 
if  many  ** powder"  marriages  are  made  in 
hekven.  Surely  if  there  is  a  moment  in 
which  a  woman  should  appear,  and  be,  her 
own  true  self  unto  a  man,  it  is  the  moment 
in  which  she  calls  on  Ood  to  witness  her 
wUling  consecration  of  herself  to  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  at  what  is  supposed  to  be 
His  altar.  What  poll-parrot  balderdash 
the  marriage  service  must  be  to  the 
"powdered"  bride  1 

A  woman  once  told  me  that,  in  theory. 
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men  make  a  great  deal  of  fau  about  the 
sort  of  thing  about  which  I  am  making  a 
foBB  juftt  now,  but  that,  in  practice,  some 
of  the  most  popular,  brightest^  and  devereat 
women  in  aociety  were  among  thoie  who 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  relied 
for  their  personal  attractions  upon  "aids 
to  beauty/'  I  felt,  and  I  feel,  that  this 
was  true.  And  when  she  went  on  to  ask 
me  if  I  had  never  known  such  an  one 
myself,  I  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  I 
had.  I  fancy  that  I  rattier  took  the  wind 
out  of  her  sails,  as  regards  the  point 
of  the  argument  towards  which  she  was 
endearouring  to  steer,  when  I  went  on  to 
add  that  I  had  known  many  a  popular, 
bright^  and  clever  man  who  was  as  false 
outside  as  he  was  in. 

A  man,  or  a  womaBn,  may  be  popular, 
bright^  and  clever,  and  be  universally 
admitted  to  be  all  these,  but  it  by  no 
means  therefore  follows  that  ona  would 
desire  to  have  such  a  person  always  at 
one's  side.  That  woman  is  happiest^  let 
them  say  no  who  will,  who  finda  a  true 
mate  widi  whom  to  sliare  her  life.  One 
may  lay  it  down,  almost  as  an  axiom,  that 
no  true  man  would  wish  to  wed  a  pabted 
woman,  or,  indeed,  any  girl  or  woman 
who  patronises  "dds  to  beauty."  That 
men  do  marry  such  women  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  notoriety.  But  what  sort  of 
men  are  they,  and  what  sort  of  nuurriages  t 
Sharp  marries  Miss  Powderpu£f.  Miss 
Powderpuff  has — ^how  many  hundred,  or 
thousand,  pounds  a  year)  One  may  be 
forgiven  for  suspecting  that  Sharp  mitfries 
those  hundreds,  or  thousands,  and  not 
Miss  Powderpufif.  Noodle  marries  Miss 
Coralips.  They  say  that  Miss  Ooralips 
powdered  her  cheelu  even  in  the  nursery. 
But  everybodv  knows  that,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  Noodle  would  be 
grossly  flatterod  were  one  to  accept  him 
as  a  type  of  the  Missing  Link.  Old  Dotty 
marries  that  frisky  widow,  Mrs.  Eohled. 
Does  not  the  world  exclaim,  with  well- 
placed  sympathy,  Alas,  poor  Dotty  1  Now 
and  then  powdered  girls,  and  painted 
women,  have  been  married  for  the  sake  of 
uniting  two  estates,  or  two  incomes,  or 
two  social  or  business  interests.  Occa- 
sionaUy  such  girls  and  women  have  been 
married  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  leg  up 
the  social  ladder.  One  sort  of  marriage  I 
cannot  credit  that  they  have  ever  made. 
I  doubt  if  a  man,  that  was  a  man,  who, 
as  Wordsworth  puts  it,  still  felt  his  •<  Ufe 
in  every  limb,''  and  whose  respect  for, 
and  belief  in,  jfeminine  purity  and  clean- 


liness was  not  wholly  dead,  ever,  for  love's 
sake,  married  a  painted  woman. 

When  one  nuurries,  one  desires  to  hsve 
some  sort  of  faint  idea  of  who  it  is,  and 
of  what  it  is,  one  marries.  One  does  not 
care  to  have  to  wonder  what  has  beooma  oi 
her  complexion,  of  her  eyelashes,  of  her 
eyebrows,  of  the  rich  red  colour  that  wee 
on  her  lips.  One  does  not  even  like  to 
have  to  speculate  as  to  the  whereaboofte  d 
the  luxuriant  glory  of  her  hair.  One  doea 
not  mind  obsOTving  the  artistic  sUD  with 
which  <<aids  to  Mauty"  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  say,  upon  the  stage.  One  may 
even  find  a  pleasure — of  a  kmd ! — in  study- 
ing  their  effect  in  the  ball-room,  or  tbe 
drawing-room.  But  one  desires  to  have  no 
intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
them — for  love's  sake  1 — ^if  you  please. 
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A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERa 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  I  made  my  appearance  in  the 
dining-room  I  found  that  Sir  John  had 
been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  had  gtren 
his  abridged  version  of  our  adveatara, 
which  was  still  being  discussed  bv  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Cara's  mind  aeemed 
chiefly  exercised  on  ^the  subject  of  Qoidi- 
sOver. 

**  I  do  hope  he  is  not  seriously  b  jored," 
she  was  saying.  "  There  is  not  one  oi  my 
relations  that  I  couldn't  do  without  better 
than  that  cob  —  and  very  few  of  my 
friends." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  atudoos 
about  him,"  returned  Sir  John  soothincly. 
'*  The  lameness  vras  really  very  alight^  Mt 
knowing  what  a  favourite  he  was,  I 
thought  it  wiser  not  to  risk  the  long 
journey." 

>*  I  can't  understand,"  put  in  Joey,  irfio 
had  a  nasty  habit  of  trying  to  pick  holes 
in  plausible  explanations-^"!  can't  now 
understand  how  it  vras  that  you  did  not 
get  home  earlier.  The  only  train  you 
could  possibly  have  come  by  was  the  five 
thirty-five  from  Halesford.  I  should  have 
thought  you  ought  to  have  been  home  two 
hours  ago." 

At  this  remark  I  felt  myself  getting 

crimson,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  I  had 

not  indsted  the  whole  truth  should  be 

told.    But  Sir  John  was  quite  equal  to  the 

.  occasion. 

I     '*  Of  course  we  ough  V'  he  replied  glfldy. 
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'*  Bat  the  train  wag  late  to  begin  with,  and 
when  we  ffot  to  Hombv  the  dog-cart  was 
oat.  We  had  to  wait  till  it  came  in,  and 
then  the  hone  learcely  had  a  leg  to  stand 
upon." 

This  explanation  appeared  to  satisfy 
eyerybody,  even  Joey.  Only  Lady  Down- 
ham  remarked  with  her  little  dLdainf ol 
smile:  ^ 

*'  I  nerer  heard  of  such  a  series  of  un- 
desenred  misfortunes — out  of  a  novel" 

^  I  found  myself,  as  usual,  seated  next  to 
Sir  John,  but  with  Sereno  on  my  other 
hand.  HaTing  had  more  than  enough  of 
the  sodety  of  my  late  companion,  I  ti^gan 
to  talk  to  the  tenor  with  feverish  eager- 
ness. 

''Please  don't  notice  how  much  I  eat, 
11  Sereno,''  I  said.  ''  Remember,  I  haven't 
tatted  food  dnce  two  o'clock,  and  now  you 
have  had  half  an  hour's  start  of  me." 

''Oh,  it's  quite  a  treat  to  see  a  natural 
appetite,"  he  returned.  "  I  can't  remember 
the  time  when  mine  was  not  artificial. 
£at»  like  false  teeth,  it  seems  to  answer 
just  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  genuine 
article." 

Ismfledappreeiatlvely.  If  only  he  would 
go  on  talking  I  should  be  saved  from  the 
awkwardneu  of  sitting  s(lent,  or  speaking 
to  Sir  John.  I  was  mmly  conscious  that 
Sereno  looked  at  me  with  more  interest 
than  he  was  wont  to  bestbw  upon  so 
indn^ficant  a  personage. 

"Your  long  fast  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  you,"  he  remarked.  "We  would  all 
go  without  our  tea  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
such  abstinence  would  have  the  same  effect 
upon  our  complexions." 

"Oh,  coming  into  this  hot  room  after 
being  out  in  the  air  all  day  has  made  my 
face  bum,"  I  said,  putting  up  a  hand  to 
my  hot  cheeks.  "  I  suppose  I'm  the  colour 
of  a  fine  healthy  beetroot  t " 

^TU  lend  you  my  eyes  as  a  looking- 
glass,"  he  returned,  with  an  expressive 
glance.  "  If  you  look  close  enough,  you'll 
see  two  miniature  portraits  of  yourseli" 

"Oh,  thank  you  ! "  I  said,  in  some  em- 
barrassment. "But  I  think  I  can  see 
myself  better  in  this  spoon." 

I  took  up  my  dess^-spoon,  and  gazed 
at  the  distorted  Image  of  my  own  features. 
Sereno  threw  back  ms  head  and  laughed. 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  compli- 
mentary," he  exclaimed.  "I  can't  say  I 
admire  your  taste.  Tou  won't  find  that 
spoon  such  a  flattering  mirror  as  the  other 
one." 

At  this  application  of  my  innocent  re- 


mark, I  felt    myself    turning  a  livelier 
crimson  than  before. 

"I  am  not  going  to  talk  anv  more,"  I 
said,  trying  to  assume  a  dignified  attitude. 
'*  I  cannot  attend  properly  to  any  thiug  but 
my  dinner." 

In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  the 
social  atmosphere  seemed  to  me  rather 
condensed.  Oara  vras  discusdng  the  latest 
piece  of  society  scandal  with  Lady  Down- 
ham,  and  Bfrs.  Wynscott  vras  hopelessly 
monosyllabic  in  response  to  all  attempts 
at  oonversatioa  Trix  Haughton  had  gone 
to  the  billiard-room,  where  Captain  Ayrton 
usually  joined  her  for  his  after-dinner 
cigiurette. 

With  an  unaccustomed  feeling  of  lone- 
liness and  depression  I  retired  to  a  corner 
of  one  of  the  window-seats,  and  wished 
myself  at  home.  I  had  time  to  grow 
heartily  tired  of  my  own  sodety  before  tiie 
men  came  in  from  the  dining-room. 
Sereno,  who  usually  took  very  llttie  notice 
of  me,  was  the  fiist  to  find  his  way  into 
my  comer. 

"You  look  like  a  feminine  verdon  of 
'Littie  Jack  Homer,'  minus  the  pie,"  he 
sdd.  "  Minus  also  the  same  grounds  for 
self-laudation.  You  couldn't  say  :  'What 
a  good  girl  am  I,'  could  you  1 " 

"  Why  not  t "  I  asked. 

"I  leave  the  answer  to  your  own  con- 
science," he  replied  solemnly. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  tisnor  had 
never  been  a  favourite  of  mine,  partiy 
because  I  had  always  felt  a  vague  dutrust 
of  him,  partiy  because,  hitherto,  he  had 
always  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  little 
girl 

"Miss  Western,"  he  went  on  irrele- 
vantiy,  "did  you  know  there  was  an 
aloe  in  blossom  in  the  conservatory  \ " 

"Ko,"  I  exclaimed,  with  genuine  in- 
terest. "  I  didn't  know  there  was  an  aloe 
there  at  all    When  did  it  come  out  t " 

"Early  this  moming,"  be  answered 
seriously.  "You  know' they  go  off  with  a 
report  I  heard  it  go  pop  when  I  was 
dressing  this  moming,  and  I  thought  some 
one  must  be  having  ^ampagne  at  that  un- 
hallowed hour.  But  would  you  like  to 
come  and  see  It  t  You  won't  have  the 
chance  again  for  another  hundred  years, 
you  know." 

"Ob,  yes,  I  should,"  I  sdd.  "I  have 
never  seen  an  aloe," 

The  drawing-room  opened  Into  the  con- 
servatory, which  was  lighted  with  Clilnese 
lantemc,  and  fitted  up  with  comfortable 
little  seats  for  two  only.   Sereno  conducted 
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me  to  the  fiuther  end  of  the  building,  and 
paused  before  a  stand  on  which  fras  a 
large  and  not  particularly  inyiting-looUng 
cactus,  with  blossoms  diat  had  ahready 
seen  better  days. 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  this 
aloe,'*  he  said. 

*'  Bat  that's  not  an  aloe,"  I  exclaimed 
In  disappointment  "  That's  only  a  cactus, 
and  it  was  out  days  ago.  Why,  the 
flowers  are  beginning  to  drop  already." 

'*  Well,  nerer  mind ;  it  will  be  all  the 
same  a  hundred  years  hence,"  he  rejoined 
soothingly.  "You  didn't  really  suppose 
I  brought  you  here  to  look  at  an  aloe,  did 

yout" 
<*Tes,  of  course  I  did,"!  replied.  ''Ton 

said  so." 

He  laughed. 

''Ton  are  a  marvellous  little  actress," 
he  remarked.  "Tou  took  us  all  In,  even 
me.  But  having  once  dropped  the  mask, 
don't  you  think  it's  rather  late  to  put  it 
on  agsln  t " 

'*I  haven't  the  least  idea  what  you're 
talking  about,"  I  said  in  some  alarm,  for  I 
thought  he  must  either  have  had  too  much 
champagne,  or  else  have  taken  leave  of 
his  senses.  **I  am  going  back  to  the 
drawing-room." 

"Now  don't  be  unkind.  I  don't  ask 
for  a  t^teiktdte  of  half  a  dav,  but  you 
might  give  me  half  an  hour.  Sit 
down  here,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a 
seat  behind  the  flower nstand.  "That 
vegetable  may  not  be  an  aloe,  but  I  expect 
it  has  played  gooseberry  for  a  couple  before 
now." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room.  Seeing  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  the  spoQt  society  pet  lost  his 
temper. 

"Tou  little  coquette  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  play  fast  and  loose 
with  me  t " 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  arm  round  my 
waist,  and  tried  to  make  me  sit  down  on 
the  bench.  Bat  long  walks,  lawn-tennis, 
and  plain  fare  are  promoters  of  better 
physical  condition  than  heavy  dinners,  un- 
liooited  cigarettes,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
billiard-table;  consequently,  I  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  tenor.  I  wrenched 
myself  free  from  him  with  a  force  that 
sent  him  staggering  against  the  flower- 
stand.  As  I  fled  out  of  the  nearest  door 
which  led  into  the  hall'  I  heard  a  crash, 
and  looking  over  my  shoulder,  saw  Sereno, 
the  stand,  and  the  cactus  all  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor  together.    I  did  not  wait  to  pick 


up  the  bits,  but  rushed  headlong  across 
the  hall,  and  was  oniv  stopped  in  my  wild 
career  by  coming  violently  in  contact  with 
somebody  who  had  just  stepped  out  of  the 
smoking-room. 

"Good  heavens.  Miss  Western  1"  said 
Mr.  Colthurst's  voice.  "What  is  iha 
matter  t    Has  anything  happened  t " 

"  Oh,  nothings"  I  answmd  vaguely,  for 
I  vras  half-dazed  by  the  shock.  "I  was 
only — ^running." 

"  Tes,  that  was  very  eiddent,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "And  when  you  run  you  are 
nearly  as  dangerous  to  life  and  Ibnb  aa 
the  Dane  himself.  But^"  he  added  in 
more  serious  tones,  "  you  are  as  white  aa 
death,  and  trembling  firom  head  to  foot 
Come  into  the  library  and  dt  down  for  a 
minute.  I  can  see  you  have  been  fright- 
ened. I  should  like  to  know  what  or  who 
frightened  you  t " 

"Oh,  nothing— -nobody,"  I  said,  as  I 
sank  with  a  sigh  of  relief  faito  a  comfort- 
able armchair.  For  some  reason  that  I 
could  not  explain  even  to  myself,  Mx. 
Oolthurst's  mere  presence  inspired  me  with 
a  fooling  of  confidence  and  security  that 
was  doubly  refreshing  after  my  recelit  an- 
fprtunate  experiences.  ' 

"  Now,  you  are  trying  to  put  me  oS/^  he 
said  gently,  in  answer  to  my  last  words. 
"  And  you  know  you  always  tell  me  tha 
exact  trutL  .  Don't  give  up  that  exceUoot 
habit  now,  or  I  shall  think  your  experience 
of  the  world  has  really  spoilt  you." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  say  what  was 
not  true,"  I  answered.  "I  spoke  without 
thinking.  You  were  quite  right — ^I  was 
frightened,  and  somebody  did  frighten 
me;  but  I  would  rather  not  say  who  it 
was. 
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"Wdl,  without  knowing  who  he  is,  I 
can  tell  you  what  he  is— a  cad.  I  believe 
be  has  made  you  crv.  Are  those  tears  in 
your  eyes,  or  is  it  only  the  lamplight  t " . 

"No,  it  is  only  the  light,"  I  sMd,  turn- 
ing my  head  away,  for  Uie  sympathy  in 
his  voice  moved  me  strangely.  "And  I 
am  so  tired  1  I  wish  I  were  at  home;  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  here." 

A  sudden  wave  of  self-pity  came  over 
me,  and  was  answerable  for  a  big  tear 
which,  in  silent  contradiction  of  my  words, 
rolled  down  my  cheek  and  fell  into  my 
lap.  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Odthurst  might 
not  liave  noticed  it;  but  that  hope  was 
quickly  dispelled. 

"  My  poor  little  chOd  1 "  he  said,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  my  chair.  "If  only  I 
had  the  right  to  take  care  of  you,  that 
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would  be  the  last  tear  yoa  thoidd  ever 
Bbed.  Theo,  won't  70a  give  iae  that 
right!  Ton  know  I  love  yon.  Do  von 
tlunk  yon  could  ever  care  for  a  worthieae 
fellow  Kke  me  t " 

At  these  words  I  sat  straight  np  in  my 
chair  and  gaxdd  at  him  in  genuine  amsze- 
mentb 

<«0h,  I  am  so  sorry  1"  I  said.  "I 
always  liked  yon  very  much,  bat  not  in 
that  way.  And,  indeed,  I  had  no  idea 
that  yon  cared  about  me.  Everybody  said 
that  yon  conldn^  bear  girl&" 

'*  Ah,  bat  that  was  l^fore  I  knew  yon/' 
he  retnmed.  "There  is  only  one  girl  in 
the  world  for  me  now,  and  I  love  her. 
Let  me  ask  yon  jast  one  question,"  he 
went  on.  **  Do  you  like — as  you  call  it — 
any  one  else  in  that  way  t " 

*'  Oh,  no,"  I  replied,  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder.  "I  believe  I  hate  every  otiber 
man  in  the*whole  world.** 

«<Well,  tha^s  satisfactory,  so  far,"  he 
»aid.  "  I  know  I  have  ^ken  too  soon. 
You  are  still  a  child,  and  it  is  cruel  to  talk 
to  yon  of  love.  Bnt  I  shall  be  content  to 
wut  if  you  will  let  me  try  to  win  yon. 
Tour  heart  may  be  wholci  but  surely  it 
cannot  be  so  hard  that  love  and  devotion 
may  not  soften  it  in  time.  I  am  an  ugly 
fellow,  and  double  your  age,  while  the 
money  that  is  my  principal  recommendation 
in  other  women's  eyes  b  less  than  nothing 
in  yours.  I  know  there  is  nothing  about 
me  to  attract  the  fisncy  of  a  girl  like  you ; 
the  only  good  thing  I  have  to  o£Fer  you  is 
my  love.  Ah,  you  are  trembling  stilL 
Theo,  if  you  wiU  give  yourself  to  me,  I 
swear  von  shall  never  tremble  again." 

"I  know  you  are  very  kind,"  I  said, 
half-touched  by  his  humility,  half- 
Mghtened  by  his  passion.  '*Tou  are 
quite  different  from  ihe  others.  I  always 
felt  that  I  could  trust  vou." 

"  Then  give  me  a  Uttle  hope,"  he  went 
on  eagerly.  ''I  have  been  an  idle,  good- 
for-nothing  fellow,  and  only  wasted  my 
life  hitherta  Only  give  me  a  chance,  and  I 
will  show  yon  tiiat  I  can  become  something 
better  than  a  mere  cnmberer  of  the  ground. 
With  your  help  I  believe  I  could  do  some 
work  in  the  world.'* 

"I  should  like  to  help  you,"  I  replied. 
"  Bnt  I  don't  want  to  be  married — at  least, 
not  for  years." 

"You  shall  never  be  married  if  you 
don't  wish  it,"  he  rejoined  soothingly. 
"But  since  you  trust  me,  I  want  yon  to 
agree  to  something  I  am  going  to  propose. 
I  want  you  to  let  me  give  out  our  engage- 


ment to-morrow  before  you  leave  the 
housa  Don't  look  so  alarmed ;  I  promise 
you  shall  not  be  bound.  I  will  wait  a 
year,  two  years,  longer  if  need  be ;  and  if 
in  the  end  I  fail  to  win  your  love,  you 
shall  be  as  free  as  air.  You  shall  never 
come  to  me  unless  you  come  willingly. 
But  I  have  a  motive  for  making  tUs 
request  just  now,  and  it  is  not  altogettier 
a  selfish  one.    Do  you  agree  t " 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  end  of 
my  self-command,  and  the  tears  were 
coming-unchecked. 

"Fu  agree  to  anything,"  ?  murmured 
despairingly,  "if  you'll  only  let  me  go 


now. 


9» 


"You  poor  chfld,  you  are  quite  worn 
out/'  he  said  tenderly.  "  You  must  have 
a  good  night's  rest,  or  yon  won't  be  fit  for 
the  journey  to-morrow.  Remember,  you 
have  got  some  one  to  take  care  of  you 
now,  some  one  who  won't  let  you  be 
worried  or  frightened  any  more." 

He  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  then 
led  me  to  the  door. 

"The  coast  is  dear,"  he  remarked, 
lookbg  out.  "  They  are  all  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, shrieking  over  some  idiotic 
gama" 

I  stole  out  into  the  haU,  and  then,  with- 
out a  glance  behind,  fleir  up  the  stain  and 
along  the  corridors  to  my  own  room.  My 
mind  was  so  completely  in  a  whirl  that  I 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  realise  the 
change  in  my  own  position.  As  far  as  I 
could  understand,  I  had  agreed  to  a 
nominal  engagement  with  lib.  Oolthurst. 
Of  love,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
I  knew  as  much  or  as  little  as  most  girls 
of  seventeen.  I  liked  Mr.  Oolthurst,  and 
I  felt  absolute  confidence  in  him ;  perhaps, 
some  day,  I  thought,  I  might  experience 
for  him  that  stnmge  and  apparently  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  which  I  had  read 
in  novels  and  poetry.  Meanwhile,  I 
consoled  myself  with  Us  assurance  that  I 
was  free  as  long  as  I  desired  my  freedom. 

The  following  morning  was  one  of 
general  leave-ti&ng  and  departure.  At 
breakfast  plans  were  being  formed  for 
future  meetings,  invitations  given,  and 
time-tables  consulted.  Under  cover  of  the 
general  confusion  I  was  able  to  "blush 
unseen"  when  Mr.  Oolthurst  entered  the 
room  and  dropped  into  a  chair  at  my 
side.  He  did  not  say  much,  bnt  he 
seemed  to  take  my  cup  and  plate  under 
his  special  protection,  and  even  the  mar- 
malade, as  handed  by  him,  had  all  the 
effect  of  a  tender  offering. 
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As  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  travel  by 
an  early  train  in  order  to  get  to  Dewmead 
in  the  day,  it  had  been  arranged  that  I 
should  be  sent  to  the  station  hi  the  dog- 
cart directly  after  breakfast.  I  lookM 
forward  to  the  leave-takings,  and  to  the 
annonneement  that  fras  to  be  made,  with 
a  feeling  not  far  short  of  dread.  I  retired 
to  my  room  until  I  heard  the  dogcart  at 
the  door,  and  then  descended  to  the  haU, 
where  I  found  the  whole  party  assembled 
to  see  me  off.  I  was  just  about  to  begin 
my  farewells  when  Mr.  Colthurst  mMe 
his  appearance,  coat  on  arm  and  hat  in 
hand. 

'<  Why^  Mr.  Oolthurst,"  exclaimed  Oara, 
*'you  look  as  if  you  were  about  to  set 
out  on  a  journey,  too.  I  thought  you 
were  not  going  till  this  afternoon.'*^ 

*'  No,  my  plans  are  changed,"  he  replied 
coolly.  "I  am  going  to  escort  Miss 
Western  home.  I  want  you  to  congratu- 
late me,  please.  Theo  has  consented  to 
be  my  wife." 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
moment,  that  seemed  like  an  hour,  of 
absolute  silence.  I  dared  not  look  up ;  I 
hung  my  head,  and  felt  as  guilty  as  when, 
in  my  chQdiah  days,  I  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a  scrape  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude. 

Trix  Hanghton  was  the  first  to  regain 
the  use  of  her  tongua  She  came  forward, 
threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  gave 
me  a  resounding  kiss. 

'I  I  congratulate  you  both  with  all  my 
heart,"  she  excldmed.  "It's  the  best 
piece  of  news  Fve  heard  for  a  long  tima 
I  declare  I  haven't  been  so  pleased  about 
anythmg  since  I  was  engaged  myself." 

By  tms  time  Oara  also  had  recovered 
from  her  astonishment     « 

"Of  course  we  all  congratulate  you," 
she  said,  in  rather  add  tones.  *'  Bat  you 
took  us  just  a  little  by  surprisa  You  have 
kept  your  secret  very  cleverly;  I  don't 


think  any  one  oould  possibly  have  gueaad 
it."        • 

"  We  didn't  know  it  ourselveB  untfl  last 
nighty"  said  Mr.  Oolthurst  "And  wb 
agreed  not  to  mention  the  interesting  &et 
until  this  morning." 

The  ice  once  broken,  more  congraftola- 
tions  followed.  Bfrs.  Wynscott,  who  had 
treated  me  with  studied  coldness  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  seemed  in  a  moment  to 
have  regained  all  hm  former  sweetness. 

"  I  k>pe  I  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you 
next  season,"  she  said,  pressing  my  haiid 
warmly.  "  Of  course  you  will  be  presented 
on  your  marriaga" 

'*  There's  plenty  of  time  to  tiiink  abont 
that,"  put  in  Mr.  Colthurst  hastfly,  as  he 
perceived  the  distress  in  my  face^ "  but  we 
ought  to  start  at  once  if  we  mean  to  oatdi 
this  train." 

As  I  passed  out  of  the  door  I  lieeid 
Sereno  murmur  with  a  sneer  that  was 
inspired,  perhaps,  by  painful  reminisoenees 
of  cactus  points : 

"Behold  the  triumph  of  Bread  and 
Batter  1 " 
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CHAPTKR  XIX 

•I  GooD-BTK  I  So  glad  to  hftve  msb  yoa  I 
What,  deu  Mn.  Ponioiiby,  axa  joa  g<^g 
to  ion  amy  too  t  So  land  of  yoa  to 
come  ont  on  moh  an  aftetaoon !  Ch>od' 
bye  I " 

It  wai  ■  Friday  afternoon,  and  Friday 
was  Vbt,  Romayna'B  "day."  Thli  parti- 
eolat  Friday  had  been  abont  a*  onpleaaanl^ 
atmoai^erieally,  aa  it  ii  poaiibls  lot  evta 
a  KoTunber  day  to  be,  ihort  of  actual 
detm  (og ;  it  had  been  rety  dark,  and  a 
dzf erilng  rain— a  dir^  nin  too — had  fallen 
nneeaainriy.  Under  tbeee  eireomatanoea 
it  waa  rather  mipriilng  that  any  one  ahonld 
hare  Tentared  ont,  even  in  the  moat 
inzoriotu  btooglian,  than  that  Mra. 
Ronuyne'i  viiitora  ihoold  have  been 
eoDpuaUTely  few  Is  nomber. 

The  departure  of  the  ladlea  to  whom 
Iier  farewella  had  been  ipoken,  and  with 
whom  iha  had  been  exchange  loaial 
eomroonplaeea  for  the  laat  qoarter  of  an 
honr,  left  her  alone ;  and  aa  aho  retomed 
to  hei  chair  by  the  dainty  tea-table  and 
ponted  henelf  ont  a  eap  of  tea,  she 
had  apparently  rety  little  e^motation  of 
further  c^era,  thoogh  it  waa  only  jnat 
paat  fire  o'clock;  for  when  the  door-bell 
rang  a  few  mlnntee  later  slie  panaed, 
and  a  look  of  lorpruw  oroaaed  her  face. 
She  pnt  down  her  cap  with  a  little  dgh, 
whion  waa  more  a  oonoeaalon  made  to  the 
diotnm  of  conventionality  that  eallan  are 
a  bore  than  an  exprenion  of  real  feelbg ; 
and  theo,  aa  the  door  opened,  she  zoaa 


with  a  toneh  of  gennloe  •atiafaetion  behind 
the  Buierfidal  delight  of  her  manner. 

*'aj  dear  Mra.  Poaeroyl"  ihe  ex- 
olaimed.  "How  iweet  of  yoa  to  come 
oat  on  anch  a  ifaooking  day  1  Really,  yoo 
mnat  have  had  an  Intnition  of  my  foilom 
condition,  I  think  I  Maud,  dear,  how  are 
yoal" 

She  had  given  her  left  hand  to  tha  glri 
In  a  familiar,  careailng  way  aa  the  retained 
lira.  Fomeroy'i  right  hand,  and  now  ihe 
drew  the  elder  lady  with  charmiDg  In- 
■iitanee  towarda  a  huge,  inviting-looking 
chair,  Indicating  to  the  daughter  with  a 
pretty  geatore  Uiat  ihe  waa  to  take  a  low 
Beat  near  the  table. 

"It  b  an  ill  wind  that  blowa  no  one 
any  good  1 "  ahe  eontinned  gaily,  aa  Mra. 
Pomeroy  greeted  her  placidly.  "It  ia 
really  too  delightful  to  get  yoa  all  to 
myielf  like  tbia  I  How  addom  one  gota 
the  chance  of  a  coey  cbak  And  how  very 
aeldom  it  comea  with  the  people  of  aU 
othera  with  whom  one  woold  thoroughly 
enjoy  It  I  You'll  hare  lome  tea,  won't 
yo  J— oh,  yea,  you  really  mnit ;  it  la  ao  maeb 
more  friendly  1 "  She  laaghed  aa  ihe 
apoke,  and  turned  to  the  giil  altting 
demurely  on  the  low  aeat  near  her  with  a 
tacit  eldm  on  her  aympathy  and  eomme- 
tienalon  which  waa  very  faMuiating.  luia 
Pomeroy's  pretty,  expreealonleaa  Upe  smiled 
aweetly,  and  her  mother,  who  waa  alwaya 
ready  to  yield  to  preeinre  where  a  eup  of 
tea  waa  ooncemed — that  aoothing  beverage 
being  forbidden  her  by  her  medical 
anthoritlea — anawerad  contentedly : 

"  WeU,  thanka,  yes  I  I  think  I  wffl  1 
One  really  wants  a  cop  of  tea  on  a  day 
like  this,  doean't  one  t "  Mra.  Pomaroy 
bad  rarely  Itoen  known  to  leave  a  state- 
ment unqualified  by  a  queation.  "  It  Is 
reaUy  very  dlaagreeabla  weather,  lan't  it  t 
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Not  that  it  Beems  to  trouble  you  at 
all'  Mrs.  Pomeroy  smiled  one  of  her 
slow,  amiable  amilea  as  ehe  ipoke.  "I 
am  80  glad  to  see  yon  looking  so  mnoh 
better!** 

Mra.  Bomayne  laughed. 

"  I  ain  very  *well  inde^d^  thanks,"  she 
said.  **  Bat  I've  not  been  ill  ttiat  1  know 
of,  dear  Mrs.  Pomeroy." 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  shook  her  head  gently. 

*'  I  thought,  do  yon  know,  when  I  first 
came  home,  that  Toa  looked  as  though 
your  holiday  had  been  a  little  too  mueh 
for  you — so  many  people's  holiday  is  a 
little  too  mueh  for  them,  don't  you  think  ! 
And  how  is  your  boyt  Very  hard  at 
work,  we  hear." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  smUed. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  quite  right  in  her 
comment  on  her  looks,  though  sueh  a  ease 
was  rather  unusual  with  her ;  and  it  fras 
only  within  the  last  fortnight  that  they 
had  altered  for  the  better.  Within  that 
fortnight  the  brightness  and  yivaeity  whieh 
were  always  charaoteristie  of  her  had 
cMsed  to  be — as  they  had  been  for  weeks 
before  —  wholly  artificial;  something  of 
the  look  of  nervous  strain  had  gone  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  altogether  less 
sharpened.  Her  smile  now  was  genuine; 
and  her  voice,  behind  the  mask  of  afiecta- 
tion  which  had  become  second  nature  to 
her  in  speaking  of  Juliaui  was  strangely 
tender  and  contented. 

''Very  hard,"  she  said.  "I  have  had 
to  get  'Used  to  a  great  deal  of  absence  on 
Ids  part  He  has  gone  down  to  Brighton 
to-day,  until  Monday ;  he  needs  a  little 
firesh  dr,  of  course.  It  is  so  long  since  he 
has  been  shut  up  as  he  is  now." 

"  You  must  miss  him  very  much,"  said 
Mrs.  Pomeroy  placidly. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  did  not  answer  directly, 
except  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  am  almost  inclined  to  envy  mothers 
with  daughters,"  she  said,  smiling  at  Miss 
Pomeroy  again.  ''I  wonder,  now" — a 
sudden  idea  had  apparently  strudc  Mrs. 
Bomayne — ''  I  wonder  whether  you  would 
lend  me  your  daughter  now  and  then, 
and  I  wonder  whether  she  would  consent 
to  be  lent" 

<a  should  be  delighted,"  said  Mrs. 
Pomeroy,  with  vague  amiaUlity,  and  an 
equally  vague  glance  at  her  daughter. 
"  And  I'm  sure  Maud  will  be  delighted, 
too;  won't  you,  Maud  t " 

"Delighted!"  assented •  Maud,  with 
pretty  promptitude. 

*'  Well,  then,  we  must  arrange  it  some- 


time or  other,"  declared  Mrs.  Bomayne 
gaily.  ''Perhaps  you  would  come  and 
spend  a  week  with  me^  Maud — ^that  would 
be  charming ! " 

But  she  did  not  press  the  pomt^  letting 
the  subject  drop  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, and  talkbg  brightly  about  other 
things,  always  keeping  the  girl  in  the 
conversation;  turning  to  her  now  and 
then  with  a  pleasant,  familiar  word«  or  a 
gesture  which  was  lightly  affectionate.  The 
mother  and  daughter  had  risen  to  take 
leave  when  she  said  carelessly : 

*^  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Maud,  dear,  have  yon 
anything  to  do  to-morrow  aftemoosil 
I've  been  bothered  into  taking  two 
tickets  for  a  matin6e,  a  charity  affair; 
you  know,  but  they  say^  it  will  be  rs^her 
good.  It  would  be  so  nice  of  you  to  eome 
with  me  I " 

<*  It  will  be  very  nice  of  you  to  take  me!"* 
was  the  response.  ''Thank  you  yeiy 
much!" 

A  minute  or  two  more  passed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  place  and  hour  lor 
meeting,  and  then  Mrs.  PiHneroy  drilled 
blandly  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  her 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  was  again 
alone. 

She  walked  to  the  fireplace  thia  ttaae^ 
add  putUng  one  foot  on  the  fender,  stood 
looking  down,  her  fao6  intent  and  satisfied. 

''Just  the  right  sort  of  girl  1 "  ahe  nid 
to  herseli  .  "Just  the  right  sort  of  gizl  1  * 

She  was  wearing  the  little  gdd  baa^ 
which  Julian  had  given  her  on  hat  birthday 
— the  ona  which  Miss  Pomeroy  liad  lielped 
himtodioose — andshe?rastumfaigitonhBr 
wrist  with  tender,  contemplative  touehoa 
She  was  so  absorbed  hi  her  refleetion  tint 
she  did  not  hear  the  servant  come  into  the 
room,  or  notice  for  the  moment  that  fte 
girl  was  standhig  beside  her  with  a  letter. 
She  started  at  last^  and  looked  up;  iock 
the  letter,  and  opened  it  carelessly,  withoat 
looking  at  it,  as  the  woman  took  away  the 
tea-table. 

"Dear  Cousin  Htcrmta,  —  Unless  T 
hear  from  you  to  the  contrary,  I  propose  to 
call  on  you  to-morrow  (Satiuday),  at  time 
o'clock,  on  a  matter  of  grave  impcnrtaaca — 
Faithfully  yours,  Dennis  Falconiqeu" 

Mrs.  Bomayne's  face  had  changed 
slightly  as  she  began  to  read — dianged  and 
hardened — and  as  she  finished  she  dww. 
the  letter  through  her  fingers  with  a 
gesture  of  mere  impadenoe)  which  was 
somehow  belied  by  me  look  in  htt  eyes. 
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Something  of  that  strftined  look  had  eome 
back  bito  them.  She  oould  not  see  him 
to-morrow,  ihe  wm  laying  to  herself 
briefly ;  she  wm  not.going  to  pat  off  Hand 
Pomeroy ;  Dennis  Fidconer  most  fix  another 
time„  and  she  would  write  him  a  line  at 
onee.  She  walked  quickly  across  to  her 
writing  taUe,  sat  down,  drew  oat  a  sheet 
of  paper  Mid  took  ap  a  pen. 
And  then  she  paosed. 
Ten  minates  later  lier  note  was  written, 
and  on  its  way  to  the  post^  bat  it  was 
not  directed  to  Dennis  Falconer.  It  bM;an, 
"My  dear  Maad,*"  and  it  told  Wm 
Pomeroy  that  basiness  had  "tamed  ap** 
which  woidd  make  it  impossible  for  libs, 
fiomayne  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  the 
following  aftenioon,  and  that  she  enclosed 
the  tickets  hoping  that  Ifaad  might  be 
able  to  ase  them. 

Exactly  on  the  stroke  of  three  m  the 
following  afternoon  the  door-bell  rang. 
Mrs.  Bcmiayne  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  apparently  lasQy  and  pleasantly 
enoagh  occapied  with  the  latest  namber  of 
the  latest  sodety  paper ;  and  as  the  soand 
reached  her  ear  her  lips  hardened  into  a 
thb,  straight  line,  and  her.  eyes  flashed  for 
a  moment  with  a  look  of  antagonism  which 
was  almost  defiant.  Then  the  senrant 
annoonced: 
*<  Mr.  Falconer  r 

Deimis  Falconer  was  looUnff  yery  pale : 
there  was  little  cobar  eren  in  his  lips,  and 
his  face  ?ras  set  and  stem.  He  took  the 
hand  Mrs.  Bomayne  held  oat  to  him,  and 
re^ed  to  her  greeting  in  the  briefest 
possible  phrase,  with  no  softening  of  a 
something  carioasly  solemn  and  inexorable 
aboat  his  demeanoar,  though  his  eyes  rested 
on  her  for  an  instant  witti  a  singolar  ex- 
pression. He  disliked  and  despised  the 
woii&an  before  him,  and  yet  at  that  moment 
he  pitied  lier. 

<'Sit  down  1"  she  said.  ''lamcharmed 
to  see  yoa,  thoagh,  do  yoa  know,  you  liaye 
chosen  an  inopportune  moment  I  had  a 
Tery  pleasant  engagement  for  this  afternoon, 
and  I  nearly  pat  yoa  oft  So  I  hope  the 
baalaeas  is  mdly  very  grave." 

Her  voice  was  li^tness  itself,  and 
that  very  Ifefatness,  with  the  ahoost  an- 
osoal  loquacity  with  which  she  had  received 
him,  seemed  to  witness  to  the  presence  in 
her  mind  of  a  recollection  which  she  was 
determined  to  ignore — ^the  recollection  of 
their  last  interview  in  that  very  room. 
There  was  a  curions  air  about  her  of 
having  entrenched  herself  behind  a  barrier 
of  artmciality  which  she  tacitly  defied  him 


to  pass ;  of  being  resdute  this  time  against 
surprise  or  against  any  other  method  of 
attack. 

"It  is  very  gravel  "said  Falconer,  and  in 
contrast  wiui  her  voice,  his  rang  with  stem 
heavinessi  **I  most  ask  you  to  prepare 
yourself  for  bad  news  1 " 

**  Bad  news  1 "  she  echoed  sharply,  as  her 
eyes,  fixed  on  his  face,  grew  suddinily  bright 
and  keen.  ''  Oh  —  money,  I  suppose  t " 
Her  voice  jarred  a  little,  though  she  spoke 
very  lightly. 

<' No  1"  said  Falconer. 

His  tone  wa^  absolutely  uncompromising. 
On  his  unsympathetic  and  unimaginative 
mind  the  raect  of  her  manner  ?ras  to 
obliterate  his  sense  of  pit^  beneath  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  retributive  justice  of  the 
moment  before  her. 

<*  Not  money  t "  she  said,  with  a  little, 
unreal  laugh.  *'  Well,  that's  a  comforti  at 
any  rate."  Her  hand  had  clenched  itself 
suddenly  round  the  arm  of  her  chair  on 
his  monosyllable,  and  now  she  paused  a 
moment,  almost  as  though  her  breath  had 
failed  her,  before  she  said,  with  if ected 
carelessness :  "  And  if  not — what  t  ** 

Her  back  was  towards  the  light,  and 
Falconer  could  not  see  her  face. 

'*!  will  answer  your  question,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  wiUi  another,"  he  said. 
"Have you  noticed  anything  unusual  in 
the  course  of  the  past  month—or  more — 
in  the  conduct  of  your  son  t " 

Ip  the  instant's  dead  dlence  that  followed 
a  slight  creaking  sound  made  itsdf  audible 
and  then  died  away.  The  dendied  hand 
on  the  bar  of  Mri.  Bomayne's  chair  had' 
passed  slowly  round  it  witii  such  intense 
pressure  as  to  produce  the  sound.  Then 
she  answered  him,  as  he  had  previously 
answered  her,  in  a  monosyllable. 

*' No  1 "  die  said.  There  wasa  desperate 
effort  in  her  voice  at  carelessness,  at  non- 
chalance, at  astonishment ;  but  it  was 
penetrated  through  and  throuffh  with  all  her 
past  antagonism  towards  and  defiance  of  Uie 
man  before  her  accentuated  into  fierce  re- 
pudiation. Falconer's  voice,  as  he  answered 
her,  seemed  to  confront  that  defiance  with 
inexorable  fate. 

''That  is  ahnofet  unfortunate,"  he  said 
sternly.  "  In  that  case,  I  fear  that  what 
I  have  to  tell  you  must  fall  with  double 
and  treble  severity,  as  condng  upon  you 
unawares.  WHl  you  not  tldnk  agdnl 
Has  he  not  been  absent  firom  home  a  good 
dealt  Have  his  absences  been  satufac- 
torQy  accounted  for?  Have  you  ever 
proved" — ^he  paused,  laying  stress  upon 
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the  crane  ia  helping  to  pile  np,  opiniona  on 
the  rirer-bank  are  mneh  divided.  Some 
say  the  eite  is  for  a  huge  factory  in  the 
line  of  aoap  and  candlea ;  others  hint  at  a 
rirer  terrace  with  '*maiiaiona"  eighteefl 
atoreys  high,  which  will  at  all  erenta  afford 
a  capital  view  of  the  boat-races  of  the  next 
century.  A  veteran  bargee,  who  haa  loat 
eight  of  hia  ahip  in  the  crowd,  remembera 
the  place  aa  "Barker'a  railsi"  and  there 
might  have  been  diacemed  a  white  railing 
there,  and  a  aolitary  figore,  perhapa  Barker 
himaelf,  aitting  thereupon,  and  keeping  a 
vigilant  look-out  for  treapaaaera,  in  the 
long  ago  of  1845  when  tiie  Univerafty  race 
waa  fint  rowed  over  the  courae. 

It  ia  atill  a  aolitary  spot,  thia  peninaula 
of  Ohiawick,  for  every  day  but  one  in 
all  the  year  round.  Stfll  wild  birda  haunt 
ita  oreeka,  and  plaahy  oaier-beda  and 
reedy  margins,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  from  the  ferry  near  Ohiawidc 
Church  to  Kew  Bridge,  a  diatance  of  three 
milea,  there  are  no  regular  meana  of  cioaa- 
ing,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  diatance 
no  public  roada  or  footpatha  leading  to 
the  river.  Thia  aedusion  waa  long  pre- 
aerved  by  the  eziatence  oi  eztenaive 
private  giounda,  which  apread  aoroaa  the 
peninaula.  There  waa  Sutton  Oourt,  once 
tenanted  by  Oromwell'a  daughter,  Lady 
Faulconberg;  and  Grove  Park,  of  whidh  a 
benevolent  iif  eccentric  proprietor  once 
bequeathed  a  life  intereat  to  hia  horaea, 
dogiB,  and  old  aervanta;  and  with  thaae  ttie 
better  known  Chiawiok  House,  built  by 
Fope'a  Lord  Bnrlingtoo,  and  long  poaaeaaed 
by  the  Dnkea  of  Devonahire,  but  now 
occupied  aa  an  aaylum.  The  two  former 
eatatea  are  being  rapidly  covered  by  build- 
inga ;  but  Chiawick  Houae,  overlooking  ita 
pleaaant  meadowa  by  the  river,  ia  atill 
intaeU  One  cannot  help  thinking  what 
a  fine  riveraide  public  park  the  block  of 
land  would  make,  with  a  frontage  from 
Oomey  Lane  to  the  Bamea  Bdlway  Bridge, 
and  acceaaible  by  river  ateamera  at  iJl 
timea  of  the  tida 

But  while  we  are  apeculating  aa  to  the 
paat  and  future  of  the  oppoaite  ooaat,  there 
begina  a  aympathetio  movement  in  ttie 
crowd,  which  haa  by  aome  intuitive  meana 
divined  the  fact  that  <<  they're  off,"  and 
eyes  are  now  atrained  to  the  flail  to  catch 
the  firat  glimpae  of  the  racing  crews.  But 
the  last  few  minutes  have  somewhat  im- 
paired the  prospect  from  the  bank.  The 
tide  has  risen  some  inches,  and  with  the 
tide  the  crowded  barges  moored  along  the 
banks,  and  with  the  barges  the  people  on 


board  of  them,  who  seem  to  lenglhan  oafc 
beyond  all  due  proportion.  ''Don't  tbj 
stretch  their  necks,  them  gala  I "  laji  a 
diaappointed  apectator  of  leaa  thm  the 
average  atatnre,  and  the  river  eoane 
glittera  through  a  doubtful  haie  of  hali, 
moatly  feminine,  and  a  vagu^  if  rieiriiig 
flutter  of  ribbona,  wrapa,  and  dianevelkd 
locka.  Stentorian  criea  of  "Sit  down  in 
front "  are  acarcely  meant  aeriooily,  and 
are  certain^  diaregarded ;  in  fact,  people 
seem  to  grow  taller  and  taller,  and  neeb 
are  further  and  further  atretched  ai  the 
gathering  roar  announoea  the  a^ffoieh 
of  the  crewB.  That  roar  ia  the  mort 
exciting  part  of  the  proceedinga.  It  rdi 
with  ^c^  reverberationa  from  ihoie  to 
ahore,  a  ahore  of  wliich  the  aandi  an 
human  beinga,  all  Yocal  for  the  momeDt^ 
and  ao  runs  up  from  bank  to  bank,  led  hj 
the  hooting  of  the  steamers^till  it  eidmiiiatei 
in  one  great  crash  of  voices,  amidst  whidi 
a  boat  witib  dark-blue  oars  shoots  forward 
well  to  the  flront,  and  as  a  piatdt-ahot  if 
heard,  the  clamour  auddenly  abates;  a&d 
diea  away  in  hollow  murmuxinffa. 

Now  that  the  attractive  force  wUeh 
drew  together  thia  yaat  crowd,  of  wUch 
we  are  only  on  the  outakirta,  is  looaeaed, 
the  proceaa  of  diaperaion  begina.  What  i 
flight  of  boata,  of  ateamera,  of  Isandiei, 
electric  and  otherwiae,  of  canoea,  of  wt 
dana,  gfga,  wherriea,  and  of  emy  de- 
acription  of  craft,^  ia  whirling  upwarda  with 
the  tide  \  Bluff  tuga  widi  traib  of  barga 
laden  with  aight-aeera  puah  their  wij 
through  the  tl^ng.  Where  the  rim  k 
narrowed  by  an  iaiet  oppoaiteSttand-on-tte- 
Green,  the  waah  from  the^bigger  craft  xm» 
a  commotion  which  ia  really  dangetooi 
for  email  boata.  But  here  ia  Ba\mm 
Oruaoe  in  hia  Uttle  dingey  almoat  as  bioid 
aa  it  ia  long,  which  ia  whirled  about  likei 
cork  in  the  flood,  but  he  movea  on  lU 
the  aame,  no  matter  which  end  of  the  boat 
ia  foremoat.  Then  there  are  nloon 
ateamera  auch  aa  aummer  briuga  with 
muaic,  dance,  and  aong,  to  Biohmood  or 
Hampton  Court,  but  to-day  chartered  bj 
dweUera  in  Richmond,  Kingston,  or  em 
from  distant  Beading.  All  the  up-rinr 
people  seem  to  have  descended  bodflf  to 
see  the  boat-race,  and  now  are  in  fiul 
retreat,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  flodu 
that  dances  joyously  on  the  waves  itNif 
haa  raised. 

But  on  the  shore  public  attention  » 
directed  to  quite  other  things.  Thieii^ 
opming  day  of  the  cunning  man.  The  &» 
warm  day  brings  him  forth  with  all  ba 
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tribe.  It  wm  the  aame  two  hundred 
yean  ago,  when  a  poet  deseribea  tiidr 
ezodns 

All  these  on  hoof  now  tradge  from  town 
To  oheat  poor  turnip-eating  down, 

although  there  waa  thtti  no  anoh  glorious 
harveet  as  h  offered  to  the  erew  by  a  fine 
boat-raoe  day. 
As  to  the  race  itself,  it  is  almost  for- 

gtten  by  now.  No  one  seems  toeare. 
It  it  is  instmettve  to  note  that  there  is 
no  trace  left  of  that  sturdiness  of  opinion 
which  stands  to  its  colours  whc^bher  they 
win  or  lose.  One  little  maid,  indeed,  is 
heard  to  say :  '<  Oh,  I'm  so  very  sorry  for 
Oambridge,"  but  all  who  hare  worn  the 
light  -  blue  farours  have  now  cast  them 
i^de,  and  those  who  have  ecnnmitted 
themselves  to  such  colours  in  cnimntiftl 
articles  of  apparel  seem  to  be  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves^  and  are  the  subject 
of  jeering  remark  from  the  bystanders. 

But  it  is  not  lig^t  or  dark  blue  that  is 
now  in  question  among  that  closely  packed 
drde  of  excited  bystanders,  but  the  more 
ominous  colours  of  rouge  or  nob.  Or 
rather  it  is  that  grotesque  substitute  for  a 
rouletteotablcb  which  consists  erf  a  funny 
old  gentleman  with  a  spiral  stabrcase  for 
spual  marrow,  and  a  marble  to  roll  down 
it,  and  hop  about  among  a  number  of 
cavities  in  the  board  beneath. 

"  Here  v'are,  gents,  back  your  number 
or  your  colour;  make  your  game  wlule  the 
ball's  a-rolUng."  The  old  familiar  cry  is 
still  to  the  fore,  jmd  if  the  machinery  is 
no  longer  so  ehibiwate  as  of  old,  when 
peripatetic  gambling-tables  were  often  of  a 
costly  character,  th«t  is  because  the  pdice 
are  pretty  sure  to  capture  and  confiscate 
anything  of  a  bulky  character.  But  the 
pamon  for  gambling  only  seems  to  increase 
under  the  difi^ulfeies  ttrown  in  its  way. 
Next  to  the  roulette-taUe  a  game  witti 
dice  is  going  on.  On  $k  strip  of  American 
ch>th  stretched  on  a  deal  box  is  painted  in 
clumsy  white  letters,  ''Under— over — 
seven."  This,  with  a  dice-box  and  two 
dice,  constitutes  the  ^riiole  machinery.  If 
a  ''copper"  is  signalled  as  approaddng, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  pocket  the 
cloth  and  dice>box,  and  the  packing-ease 
may  be  abandoned  withoht  great  loss.  Of 
course  the  game  is  considerably  agrinst  the 
punter,  as  only  douUe  stakes  are  paid  for 
the  seven,  the  odds  against  which  throw 
are  six  to  one ;  and  for  throws  under  and 
over  seven,  single  stakes,  the  odds  in  each 
case  being  four  to  three  against  the 
thrower.    Still,  the  pull  in  favour  of  the 


bank  seems  hardly  strong  enoush  to  find 
two  or  three  brawny  ruffians  in  board  and 
lodgbig,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
chfliting  comes  in.    A  much  simpler  and 
more  profitable  way  of  "roping  in"  is 
afforded  by  the  revolving  hand,  mich  has 
sudi  a  convenbnt  way  of  stopping  where 
the  stakes  happen  to  be  smallest.     But 
this  wav  of  all  others  of  losing  money  is 
the  easiest  to   be  understanded    of   the 
peofde,  Mid  ttie  most  popular  among  them. 
Th«re  is  a  constant  cruui  to  get  near  the 
revdvitig  indeai;  and  a  stream  of  coppers 
falls   in  a   perpetual  cascade  upon    the 
UUe. 

It  is  a  roadside  Monte  Carlo,  this  broad 
tow-pa^h  between  Mortlake  and  Kew,  and 
one  coi  only  wonder  at  the  instinctive 
sagacity  that  has  brought  these  eunniiig 
rascals  to  tiie  only  spot  where  they  could 
make  a  harvest  Elsewhere  the  cio?rd  is 
too  thick  and  not  of  the  right  sort,  but 
here  thsve  is  a  suburban,  if  not  country 
element  about  the  throng  passing  along 
iriiich  is  soon  enthralled  into  this  ftirtlve 
gambUng:  there  is  the  raflway  porter 
fingering  the  coins  in  the  pocket  of  his 
velvetettis,  and  much  disposed  to  venture 
at  the  wheel  of  fortune;  a  red  jacket  or 
two  is  among  the  crowd,  and  «  stMug 
contingent  of  larrikins  and  boys,  and  the 
copper  cofais  rattte  down  in  a  still-increaahg 
shower.  The  three-card  trick  performers 
also  are  in  force,  and  losing  money  freely 
in  sums  of  five  and  ten  shillings  in  a 
manner  most  enticing. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  en- 
grossing pursuit,  all  otimr  eaterezs  for  the 
general  amusement  are  neglected.  The 
cocoa^y  speculator,  who  is  often  an  honest, 
hard-workhig  fellow  in  his  line,  finds  his 
appeals  for  patronage  utterly  bnored ;  the 
banjo-man  has  blackened  his  nee  in  vain, 
there  is  no  audience  for  him,  and  his  hac 
is  returned  to  him  empty.  Music  and  all 
the  ingenuous  arts  are  neglected,  while 
crowds  sunound  the  gambUng  stands. 
Even  the  little  sweetl^art  is  neglected 
while  Lubin  empties  his  pockets  into  the 
wheel  of  fortune. 

But  we  are  soon  past  the  haunt  of  the 
artful  ones,  and  Kew  Bridge  comes  in  sight 
with  its  high,  oomely  arches,  and  the 
wooded  eyot  beyond,  over  which  now 
hange  the  sun  like  a  red-hot  ball  in  the 
hasy  sky.  In  a  nook  on  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  bridge  a  clever  little  conjurer 
has  sot  together  a  cai^tal  audience.  There 
shoud  be  a  future  for  open-air  conjuring,, 
judgbg  by  the  success  of  this  professor, 
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who  pleaies  his  andience  with  his  patter, 
and  doee  neat  little  tricks  with  yery  small 
apparatus.  Yet  he  gets  live  pigeons  and 
guinea-pigs  out  of  a  borrowed  hat,  and 
extracts  a  brimming  tnmbler  hom  the 
head  of  a  small,  orieht-looldng  urchin, 
*'  a  pu£Pect  stranger,"  who  brfaigs  down  the 
house  by  his  looks  of  horror  and  surprisa 
But  the  conjurer's  ingenuity  was  even 
better  displayed  in  the  adroitness  with 
which  he  introduced  opportunities  for 
making  a  collection.  Now  it  was  that  he 
had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  his  pre- 
ceptor in  the  black  art  nerer  to  perform 
a  certain  trick  without  fourteenpence 
halfpenny  in  hand.  Not  a  penny  aboye 
that  sum  would  he  take ;  but  the  solemn 
pledge  he  had  Riven  compelled  him  to 
suspend  the  penormance  till  that  exact 
sum  was  subscribed,  A  workbg-class 
audience,  always  liberal  with  coppers, 
freely  responds,  and  the  performance  goes 
on.  It  has  been  going  on  all  day,  and 
the  professor  is  getUng  hoarse  and  husky. 
He  has  got  as  much  as  he  wants  for  him- 
self, but  he  must  have  another  collection 
for  that  nice  little  boy  who  had  the  pluck 
and  spirit  to  come  forward  to  have  his 
head  cut  opea  Again  the  British  work- 
man, always  touched  with  disinterested 
benevolence,  liberally  responds. 

Away  go  the  streams  of  people,  caits 
and  caniages,  four-horse  vans  and  four- 
horse  coaches ;  trains  are  crammed,  trams 
are  carried  by  storm,  everybody  seems 
hurrying  away,  and  yet  how  many  remain  1 

Hammersmith  on  boat-race  night  is  like 
a  fair.  Its  taverns,  its  musie-halls  crowded 
till  closing  time,  and  the  very  latest  train 
that  goes  will  be  packed  as  t^ht  as  It  will 
hold.  And  all  those  Noah's  aria  full  of 
people,  who  have  steamed  up  the  river,  are 
maUnff  out  their  holiday,  doubtless,  with, 
some  Kind  of  amusement  "all  along  the 
river,  oh  I" 

But  when  the  lights  of  Hammersmith, 
with  Its  glowing  shops  and  flaring  stalls, 
and  the  mes  of  the  vendors,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd,  are  left  behind,  the  way  is 
quiet  enough  towards  Chiswick,  where  there 
is  no  menrymakinff  going  on.  And  here, 
in  the  dim  lampUght^  we  see  the  necro- 
mancer gliding  along  towards  town,  covwed 
with  theMarch  dust  but  content,  the  pigeons 
perched  on  his  little  psK^,  the  guinea-pigs 
peeping  out  of  a  pocket,  and  trotting  along 
by  his  side  the  clever  little  boy,  the  subject 
of  the  conjurer's  experiments^  who  bids 
fair  to  be  as  clever  a  performer  as  his 
father. 


EPITHETS. 


I  HAVE  no  intention  of  discnssfng  here 
those  enithets,  not  always  complimemtiy, 
which  nononrable  members,  in  a  oertaln 
distinguished  chamber,  are  accustomed  to 
app^  to  other  honotirable  members;  nor 
do  I  propose  to  enter  upon  the  gODerai 
subject  of  Epithets,  and  the  part  they  have 
playedintiiehlstoryof  the  world,  lliough 
sudi  an  enquiry  would  undoubtedly  prove 
interesting,  not  a  few  wars,  negonatioiia, 
revolutions,  political  imbroglios,  and  the 
like,  being  traceable  to  *'a  nice  derangement 
of  epitaphs ; "  and  in  our  own  eountiy,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  complexion  of  a 
man's  political  idews  depending  very  mndi 
upon  Uie  epithet  he  picks  up  and  labds 
them  with— WhiggiiOi,  Radical,  Lfbond 
Unionist,  Tory  Democrat;  as  the  case  may 
be.  My  purpose,  however,  is  simi^  to 
touch  upon  that  judidous  use  of  Epithets 
in  Poetry  which  is  so  essential  to  Its  grace 
and  impressiveness.  To  put  the  r%ht 
word  in  the  r^ht  place  is,  to  be  snre,  the 
distinction  of  a  great  master  of  style, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose ;  but  in  poetry 
there  Is  more  room  and  more  need  for 
finish  of  detail  than  in  prose,  and  the 
choice  of  a  happy  epithet  tells  with  grealer 
effect,  just  as  the  finest  carving  shows  to 
more  advantage  on  a  cameo  of  ivory  than 
on  a  column  or  architrave  of  marhle 
One  turns  to  a  prose  writer,  primarily,  for 
what  he  has  to  say ;  to  a  poot^  in  no  amaU 
measure,  for  the  way  in  which  he  sa^  It. 
In  a  lyric  or  a  sonnet  one's  attention,  I 
think,  is  given,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  form,  the  fulness  of  the 
music;  and,  in  the  second,  to  its  bmn 
meaning,  its  esoteric  significance,  the 
burden  of  the  message  which  it  is  Intended 
to  convey.  I  ventoSre  to  affirm  that  most 
people  read  "Paradise  Lost"  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  language  and  the  wealth 
of  Its  imagery — caring  very  little,  or  not  at 
all,  for  the  theological  themes  whidi  it 
embraces.  In  Shdley's  '* Skylark"  one 
can  hardly  contend  that  the  thought  is  very 
original  or  very  important ;  it  is  the  sweety 
subtle  melody  of  the  rapturous  song  that 
makes  it  immortal  The  selection  of  9fi 
and  expressive  epithets  which  will  give 
colour  to  his  verse  Is  incumbent^  therefore, 
upon  the  poet  who  would  not  only  be  a 
poet  but  an  artist. 

The  world's  early  singers  did  not  go  very 
far,  it  Is  true,  in  this  direction.  They 
pahited  with  a  bold  brush  on  a  large 
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canvai ;  and  men,  who  then  had  ample 
leiBore,  were  well  content  that  they  thoold 
tell  their  story  in  vivid  ontlfaieay  and  with 
liberal  contraats  of  light  and  shade.    Thns 
yon  will  find  that  Homer  seldom  introdaoes 
an  epithet  as  a  mere  grace  or  embellishment. 
He  has,  it  is  tme,  an  ample  stock  of 
adjectives  and  compound  wo^s — "  doad- 
compelling  Zens/'  '*  rosy-fingered  Dawn," 
and  so  on ;  bat  these  are  limited  to  pnr- 
posee  of  utility.  Like  the  "leit-motif"  of  the 
Wagnerian  opera,  they  serve  to  particn- 
laiise  certain  characters,  and  are  repeated 
whenever  ^  those   characters  are  brought 
forward,  jast  as  a  flourish  of  trumpets  on 
the  stage  always  precedes  the  entiy  of  king 
or  hero.    In  Yirgtl,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
epithet  seems  to  occupy  a  place  of  vantage. 
It  Is  the  sign  and  seti  of  the  poefs  ex- 
quisite feeling ;  and  to  my  mind  few  poets 
have  excelled  him  in  the  skill  and  good 
fortune  with  which  he  always  plays,  as  it 
were,  the  right  word.    A  similar  aptitude 
of  expression  delights  us  in  Horace,  whose 
odes  sparkle  freely  with  gem-like  examples 
of  felicitous  epithets  feUdtously  applied ; 
like  those  minute  touches,  those  half-tones, 
with  which  a  great  painter  completes  the 
harmony  and  effectiveness  of  his  picture. 
In  Chaucer,  with  whom  our  English  poetry 
begins,  you  detect  quite  a  Homeric  sim- 
plicity of  epitiiet :  the  meads  are  "  green," 
the  sun  is  *<  bright,"  the  may  is  '*  sweet;" 
no  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  object 
named;  the  poet   jots  down   a  vaguely 
general  term  and  passes  on.    This  manner 
of  his  ?ras  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
reader  did  not  then  demand,  nor  would 
he   have   understood,   the   exactness   of 
language  and  delicacy  of  analysis  which 
we  now  look  for,  and  will  not  dispense 
with.     The   fairy   land    of   Poet^  was 
then  all  new  and  fresh ;  and  the  pUgrim, 
enchanted  by  the  fair,  sweet  aspects  of  the 
region  into  which  he  had  been .  admitted, 
cared  not  to  tarry  for  the  purpose  of 
difierentiating  each  separate  feature.    So 
Chancer,  in  ms  manly,  genial  way,  blithely 
sings  how 

The  Bonne  ahon 
Upon  my  bed  with  farygbte  bemys, 
With  many  gladde,  golde  atremys, 

and  again,  ''Blue,  bryghte,  dere  was 
the  afar."  What  can  be  simpler— or  less 
perdpient;  plainer  —  or  less  reflective  1 
Qlad,  golden,  bright,  clear  1  Adjectives 
which  belong  to  the  versifier's  stock-in- 
trade  —  and  yet  how  appropriate  and 
agreeable  in  Chaucer's  straightforward 
narratives. 


But  the  generations  pass,  and  the  Muse 
is  seen  to  array  herself  with  gold,  and 
silver,  and  predous  stones.  The  poet  is 
no  longer  satisfied  merely  to  tell  his  tale 
or  enforce  his  moral;  he  studies  the 
happiness  of  expresdon,  the  force  and 
fitness  of  words ;  he  is  painstaking  in  the 
appropriation  of  his  epi&ets,  so  that  each 
shall  convey  its  exact  shade  of  meaning, 
and  answer  its  artistic  purpose.  Our 
English  minstrds,  I  think,  owed  some- 
thing, after  all,  to  the  influence  of  the  I 
Euphuists,  who,  whatever  may  liave  been  I 
their  faidts  of  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance, had  at  least  a  pious  care  for  verbal 
jewellery  and  delicades  of  style.  When 
Spenser  sings  of  the  trees,  therefore,  he 
does  something  more  than  describe  them 
as  "green"  or  **leafy,''  epithets  which 
apply  to  any  and  every  tree,  but  impresses 
upon  each  its  distinct  charactef ,  as  "  the 
warlike  beedi,"  ''the  myrrh  sweet-blend- 
ing," and  "the  fruitful  olive."  Spenser, 
I  need  hardly  sav,  abounds  in  music  and 
in  odour;  the  right  tone,  the  true  note, 
are  always  forthcoming.  "The  flaming 
mouths  of  steeds,"  for  instance — what  a 
fine  and  forcible  phrase  1  But  such  phrases 
are  common  enough  bx  the  poet's  *'The 
Faery  Queen." 

Epithet-making  is  not  the  business  of 
the  dramatic  poet;  but  Shakespeare  ex- 
celled in  this,  as  in  everytUng.  It  is 
by  Milton,  however,  that  the  art  is  first 
practised  with  deliberate  intention,  and  in 
Milton  I  think  we  may  say  that  it  reaches 
perfection.  His  wide  learnfaig,  his  rich 
fancy,  and  his  refined  taste  helped  him  to 
a  thorough  mastery  of  liis  craft ;  so  that 
the  just  employment  and  happy  collocation 
of  words  have  been  practised  by  no  English 
writer  with  greater  success.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  many  of  his  phrases  have  been 
taken  up  into  our  common  currency;  as 
"storied  whidows,"  "a  dim  religious 
light,"  "the  studious  doisters  pde," 
"day's  garish  eye,"  "  gorgeous  Tragedy  in 
sceptred  pall,"  "  most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly," aU  of  which  occur  in  the  one  short 
poem  of  "  n  Penseroso."  From  its  com- 
panion, the  "  Allegro,"  you  can  easOy  cull 
as  many:  "linked  sweetness,"  "antique 
pageantry,"  "busy  hum  of  men,"  "che- 
quered shade,"  "towered  dties,"  "Ught 
fantastic  toe,"  "  wreathM  smiles."  Upon 
no  one  of  Uiese  would  it  be  posdble  to 
bnprove.  The  same  felidtousness  is  ob- 
servable in  liis  great  epic.  Then  there  in 
that  noble  line  in  "  Lvddas/'  "  The  great 
vldon  of  the  guarded  mount,"  while  in 
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**  PandlBe  Lost "  every  page  presents  some 
strfldng  examDle,  as :  "^  t&  froien  lions  of 
the  popnlons  North,"  "aatonmal  leaves," 
'*that  opprobrious  hill,''  ''their  aby  pur- 
poses," "sonorous  metal  blowing  martial 
sounds,"  **  orient  colours  waving,"  '<  throng- 
ing helms  and  serried  shieldi^"  "disastrous 
tTdlight^"  and  "vision  beatific." 

The  strong  rhetorical  verse  of  Dryden 
almost  ignores  the  luxuries  of  ornament, 
whereas  Pope  employs  them  liberally  to 
oonoeal  the  quality  of  the  metal  with 
which  he  works,  nis  epithets  are  gene- 
rally artificial,  crften  conventional,  except, 
indeed,  when  he  wants  to  pobit  a  satiric 
line.  Take  his  celebrated  paraphrase  of 
the  description  of  moonl^ht  in  the  "  lUad." 
We  read  about  "clear  azure,"  "sacred 
light,"  "vivid  planets,"  and  "dusky 
horrors";  but  the  insincerily  of  these 
terms  disgftsts  us.  They  are  evidently 
manufactured,  and  have  no  true  relation 
to  the  scene  they  are  supposed  to  help 
in  representing.  The  same  convention- 
alism characterises  the  poet's  phraseology 
in  the  "Essay  on  Mim":  "nectareous 
Juice"  and  "iiahny  dew,"  "whispering 
jsephyr"  and  "purling  rill";  these  be- 
long to  the  "  Gradus  ad  Famassum "  of 
Defia  Oruscan  rhymesters.  I  remember, 
however,  one  singularly  successftd  epithet 
which  occurs  in  wis  poem :  "  Die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic  pain."  OoUins,  one  of  the 
truest  of  our  minor  poets,  often  exhibits 
a  pleasing  dexterity  of  touch  in  the  colour- 
ing which,  by  happily  chosen  words,  he 
communicates  to  his  verse;  as  in  his 
beautiful  "Ode  on  the  Highland  Super- 
stitions," where  the  right  word  is  always 
f  orthcondng  without  any  noticeable  effort, 
and  by  the  simplest  yet  most  effective 
means  the  poet  produces  the  impression 
he  desires.  Take  as  a  proof  one  lovely 
stanza: 

There  each  trim  lass  that  skims  the  milky  store 
To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowl  allots ; 

By  ni^ht  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door. 
While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 

"The  poetic  language  of  our  eighteenth 
centurv  in  general,"  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  "ii  the  language  of  men 
couqposing  without  tiieb*  eye  on  the 
object^  as  Wordsworth  excellently  says  of 
Dryden;  language  merely  recalling  the 
object^  as  the  common  language  of  prose 
does^  and  then  dressing  it  out  with  a 
certain  smartness  and  brilliancy  for  the 
fancy  and  understanding.  This  is  called 
'splendid  diction."'  It  Is  upon  this  so* 
eaUed  splendour  d  diction  that  Cray's 
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claim  to  a  place  aikiong  our  poets  miinly 
rests,  and  no  doubt  his  extensive  eottun 
and  scholarly  taste  often  assist  hba  to  a 
really  striking  image,  and  mndi  pdiih 
of  versification.  But,  alas  1  as  b  Pope'i 
case^  we  feel  its  insincerity,  its  wsnt  of 
truth;  and  even  in  his  picturesqae poem 
of  the  *'ElQgy  "  the  smell  of  the  mMidght 
oil  prevails  over  the  fresh  brilath  of  the 
churchyard  mould.  *'The  breezy  call  o( 
incense-breathing  mom"  is  pretty,  but 
what  does  it  mean  t 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  the  team  afield  I 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  itvd? 
stroke  I  ' 

It  is  evident  that  these  smooth-aoanding 
lines  were  never  written  from  actual 
observation.  In  Uie  ''  Hymn  to  Advemty" 
the  unreal  is  again  imposed  uponus— *'inA 
scourge,"  '^adamantine  chain,"  '*torbiiiog 
hour " — anybody  can  look  ttiese  up  in  a 
dictionary  1  Turn  to  Gowper  or  Bom, 
and  we  at  once  detect  the  immeme 
difference  between  the  false  and  foited 
note,  and  the  note  spontaneous  and  trae. 
I  am  not  attempting  a  general  raryey 
of  English  poetry,  and  I  pass  on,  thoefon, 
to  Wordsworth.  ''Splendid  diction'' he 
commands  with  the  wealth  of  a  Cimm 
whenever  his  subject  needs  it — ^wherein all 
our  poetical  literature  shall  we  find  any* 
thing  more  gloriously  splendid  than  the 
ode  on  the  "Intimations  of  Immortality M 
— ^but  then  it  is  wholly  spontaneooa  and 
natural.  It  rises  out  of  the  subject,  and  k 
in  entire  accord  wiUi  it — seeks  the  poet 
rather  than  ia  sought  by  him*.  In  iSn 
manner  his  epithets  frequently  diarm  u 
by  their  ''curiosa  felicitaa";  though  thii  ii 
never  his  aim,  but  simply  to  present  to  lib 
own  mind  the  clearest  conception  poaaiUi 
of  the  object  before  him.  In  his  npide 
poem  on  "Yew  Trees,"  how  finely  de- 
scriptive and  admirably  appropriate  ia.eaeh 
epithet : 

^  A  growth 
Of  intertwistea  fibree  serpentine, 
Upooiling,  and  inveterately  convohed. 

And  in  the  sonnet  on  the  Beach  at  Calaii; 
beginning: 

It  is  a  beauteona  evening,  oalm  and  free. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  pick  out 
gems  of  expression  from  Ooleri^ ;  nd 
as  for  Shelley,  :his  verse  b  loaded  with 

forgeous  embroideryi  like  the  robe  of  a 
'ersian  king.  Tou  know  his  glowing 
forest-hndscape  In  "Alastor"!  *<Tbi 
meetuff  boughs  and  implicated  leaveii'' 
"  the  mght's  noontide  dreamers,"  "  a  acid- 
dissolving  odour,''  "  like  vaporous  diapea 
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half-seen."  And  the  ''  Ode  to  a  Skylark," 
the  "  Promethens,''  the ''  Adonaia  "—it  b  a 
delightfal  atudy  to  examine  the  exquiaite 
appxopriateneaa  and  happy  originality  of  the 
terns  employed  hy  the  poet  in  des^ption 
and  oharacterisation«  I  take  the  first 
illustratioDs  that  occo^  to  me : 

In  the  goldtm  Bghtniiig 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  embodied  joy  whoee  race  ia  just  begun. 

Sound  of  Temal  showere 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  muaio  doth  surpass. 

And  it  unfurled  its  heaven-ooloured  pinioiis  * 
With  stars  of  fire  spotting  the  streams  below* 

And  from  above  into  the  Sun's  dominions 
Flinging  a  glory  like  the  golden  glow 

In  which  Spring  clothes  her  emerald-wingM 
minions, 
All  Interwoven  with  fine  feathery  snow, 

And  nuMmlight  splendour  of  intensest  rime 

With  which  frost  paints  the  pines  in  winter 
time« 

As  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew, 
Xmbodied  in  the  windless  heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendour-wingfed  stars,  the  moon 
Beams  inextinguishably  beautiful. 

Ajb  for  Keats,  he  almost  oppresses  as 
with  bis  Tarpeian  borthen  of  costly  orna- 
ment :  "  Trees  young  and  old,  sprouting  a 
shady  bo<m ; "  "  The  earnest  tmmpet 
spake ; "  "  The  shady  sadness  of  a  vale ; " 
''  The  healthy  breath  of  mom ; "  "A  diver 
in  the  pearly  seas;"  "The  poppiM 
warmth  of  sleep;"  " Smooth-scnlptured 
B^ne ;  **  "  A  throbbing  star  seen  'mid  the 
sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose;"  *'  Singest 
of  sommer  in  full-throated  ease ; "  "  Ver- 
durous glooms  and  mossy  winding  ways ; " 
"Looked  at  eaeh  other  with  a  wild 
surmise."  It  is  with  sueh  exquisitely 
chosen  and  richly  coloured  phrase  — 
rounded  and  lucent  as  a  pearl — ^that  Keats 
holds  captive  our  admiration. 

Among  the  later  poets — passing  over 
with  regret  Browidng,  Swinburne,  Morris, 
and  other  singers  of  our  own  time  for 
want  of  space — I  should  point  to  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Tennyson  as  excelling  in  the 
art  of  making  and  applying  epithets.  In 
Arnold's  poemi,  which  witik  their  modem 
tone  combine  the  old  classic  form,  we 
constantly  come  upon  the  happiest  in- 
stances, Aeir  fitness  as  well  as  their  beauty 
fixing  them  permanently  in  our  memory. 
As  thus :  **  Pale,  dew-d^nched,  half-shut 
rbaee  gleam;"  '*  The  brook  shines.. .  in  its 
clear,  shallow,  haU-fringed  bed ;""  All  the 
woody,  high,  well-watered  dells;"  ''Lonely, 
oold-iiidning  lights,  unwilling  lingerers  in 
the  heavenly  wildemess;"  "The  moon- 


silvered  inlets;"  "The  sweet-bieathing 
presence;"  "The  sun-reddened  western 
straits,"  and  "Labour-dimmed  eyea''  In 
pure  grace  and  fine  polish  of  .[egression 
Amola  is  scarcely  outvied  by  Tennyson 
himself,  though  he,  of  all  our  jpoets,  tha 
most  eaccels  in  those  verbal  fbUtities  frfiich 
linger  in  the  ear  like  echoes  of  sweet 
miuic;  and  more  parilcnhrly  in  ei^Uiets 
curiously  exact  and  fortunate  in  their 
applioMiion  to  natural  objects.  The  render 
^rill  not  fail  to  remember  "The  many- 
knotted  water^flags ; "  "  The  ragged  rims 
of  thunder,  with  shadow-stieaks  (A  rain ; " 
"The  creeping  mosses  and  clamberiBg 
weeds;"  "A  Band4)uilt  ridge  of  heap&d 
hiUs;"  "TurretsUchen-gOdedlikearock;" 
"  Fall-foHaged  ehoos;"  *' De¥ry-tasseUed 
woods,"  and  a  hun<ked  others,  not  less 
honest,  apt,  and  veradoua  Always  in  his 
verso  Tennyson,  with  the  unerrins  instinct 
of  the  artist,  adopts  the  word  idudi  of  all 
others  is  best  fitted  for  its  purpose.  There 
is  no  straining  after  e£fect,  no  resort  to 
ostentatious  and  pedantic  phraseology  in 
order  to  astonish  and  surprise  the  reader ; 
every  word  fits  into  its  place  in  the  rich 
and  beautifiil  mosaic.  I  venture  on  one 
quotation  : 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down, 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapour  sail 

And  pass  the  silent,  lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rills, 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head, 
And  o*er  the  firiths  that  branch  and  spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills ; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doors. 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wtdi  ; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendour  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  ihoras. 

There  is  more  in  tUs  matter  of  epithets 
than  at  first  sight  one  would  suppose. 
We  bave  attempted  to  show  that  they 
indicate  and  help  to  define  the  contrast 
between  the  older  literature,  with  its 
generalisations,  its  commonplaces  and 
ostentatious  neglect  of  details,  and  the 
later  literature,  with  its  subtlety  of  analysis 
and  its  exactness  of  discrimination.  We 
might  also  take  up  the  position  of  the 
grammarian,  and  insist  on  the  variety 
afforded  by  a  judicious  use  of  figures :  by 
synecdoche,  by  metonymy,  by  prolepsie; 
by  antonomaria,  as  in  Oray's  "Tillage 
Hampden";  by  personification,  as  in 
Coleridge's  address  to  Mont  Blanc,  "  Thou 
kingly  spirit";  or  by  metaphor,  as  In 
Tennyson's  lines : 

A  crowd  of  hopes, 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like  wing^  leedA. 

The  primary  requirement  in  the  epithet 
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b  Uiat  it  shall  be  appropriate.  Thus  we 
reeogi^  the  jostness  of  Charles  Emgsley's 
deserlption  of  "the  cmel,  crawling  foam, 
the  crad,  hoDgry  foanii''  when  the  ttde, 
stealthily  creeping  oyer  the  sands  of  Dee, 
has  found  a  victim  in  a  "gold-haired 
maiden."  Bat  this  soggestion  of  the 
devooribg  cmelty  of  the  sea  would  be  out 
of  place  when  Shelley  basks  in  its  son- 
shine,  and  beholds  "  the  smile  of  Heaven 
on  the  bosom  of  the  deep;"  and  very 
different  is  the  idea  which  Tennyson  seeks 
to  pat  before  as  when  he  paints  an  iron 
coast  and  angry  waves,  which  "roar  rock- 
thwarted  onder  bellowing  caves."  Oar 
last  example  of  apt  and  happy  epithet 
I  borrow  from  Mrs.  Barrett  &owning's 
noble  poem  of  "Aarora  L^h."     It  is 

Strfect  in  its  simplidty,  "simplex  mon- 
tiis": 

The  tangled  hedgerows,  where  the  cows  push  out 
Impatient  horns  and  tolerant  churning  mouths 
'Twixt  dripping  ash-boughs. 


BINKS'S    COURTSHIP. 

A  COMPLETB  STORY.  . 
CHAPTER  L 

BiNKS  was  forty. 

At  least  he  said  he  was,  and  as  he  had 
always  been  forty  ever  since  I  first  had  the 
pleasare  of  making  his  acqaaintance  some 
ten  years  back^  I  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve 
Us  statement 

It  was  on  Binks's  bijrthday  that  he  gave 
me  this  piece  of  information  for  the  tenth 
time,  and  he  gave  it  with  a  sigL 

"Joseph,"  he  said,  "who  woald  think 
that  this  is  my  fortieth  bhrthday  1  Dear, 
dear,  how  the  years  do  fly  1 " 

It  was  mv  own  private  opinion  that 
Bhiks  had  a  knack  of  making  them  stand 
stiUy  bat  I  held  my  tongae.  I  never 
irritate  a  man  when  I  see  that  he  is  aboat 
to  confide  in  me,  and  something  was 
evidently  weighing  on  Binks's  mind. 

He  was  smoking  a  pipe  with  a  depressed 
air  as  we  sat  over  the  fire  together,  and  I 
wondered  if  his  cook  had  given  notice. 
Binks  was  particalar  over  his  food. 

"  Joseph/'  he  continaed,  after  a  paose, 
"  when  a  man  has  reached  the  aee  of  forty, 
it  begfais  to  dawn  apon  him  £at  he,  has 
daties  to  do  in  the  world — daties,  my 
boy." 

it  strack  me  tliat  if  a  man  did  not 
realise  this  fact  antfl  he  had  reached  the 
age  mentioned  by  Binks,  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  he  woold  pass  oat  of  life 
withoat  ever  thbking  of  them  at  alL 


"For  instance,"  went  on  Binks,  fizhig 
his  eye  apon  me,  "  there's  marriage,  now. 
A  man  oaght  to  marry,  Joseph." 

I  was  thirty-five  myself— not  by  Binka's 
way  of  calcalating — ^and  anmarried.  I 
anticipated,  therefore,  a  leotare  from  Binks 
on  the  sabject 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "Tm  too 
ag^..   Nobody  woald  look  at  me." 

I  thoaght  that  my  hamUe  answer  to 
Bhikswasaplayfalwayofpattinffastop  lo 
a  conversation  which  might  be  oistastefiil, 
and  which  was  certain  to  bore  me.  I  was 
therefore  sarprised  at  the  ferocity  of  Binks's 
small  eyes  as  he  tamed  them  on  me. 

"  Yoa  1 "  he  said,  in  slow  and  measored 
tones  of  scorn.  "  Ton  are  only  a  boy.  I 
was 'speaking  of  myself." 

To  say  tut  my  eyes  nearly  fell  oat  of 
my  head  at  this  remark,  woald  bo  a  poor 
and  feeble  way  of  expressing  my  aatonisb- 
ment  Ever  since  Bmks's  first  fortieih 
birthday — ten  years  ago — ^he  had  bem  sodi 
a  confirmed  bachelor  and  woman-hater, 
that  the  idea  of  matrimony  had  never  even 
entered  into  my  head  in  connection  with 
him.  He  liad  lived  in  the  same  solid, 
square,  old-fashioned  hoase,  partaken  of  the 
same  solid,  sqaare,  old-fashioned  meals,  and 
been  served  by  the  same  solid,  iqaare,  oUU 
fariiioned  servants,  as  long  as  I  conld  re- 
member. He  liked  everyUiing  to  be  done 
by  clockwork,  and  had  certain  strange  fixed 
whims  and  ways  of  liis  own  which  a  faiare 
Mrs.  Binks  woald  infallibly  do  her  best  te 
apeet.  In  person,  too,  Binxs  coald  searedy 
be  called  attractive.  He  presented-  the 
general  appearance  of  an  anfiedged  sparrow. 
He  had  a  beaky  nose,  small,  beady,  Uadi 
ejWf  and  a  high,  bald  head,  with  a  aeanty 
fnnge  of  sospidoas-coloared  hair  all  roond 
it.  When  he  got  excited  in  oonveiaation 
and  flapped  his  arms  aboati  the  resemblaiMe 
became  positively  startling,  and  it  was  aU 
I  coald  do  to  prevent  myself  from  admiring 
the  exact  personification  aload  aome- 
times. 

On  the  present  occasion,  of  which  I  daly 
recognised  the  importance,  I  felt  that 
somethfaiff  was  expected  of  me.  I  res<dved 
to  be  diptomatic,  however,  as  Binks  looked 
so  mach  in  earnest— he  is  a  bigger  man 
tium  I  am,  and  apt  to  hit  oat  wheu  irritated 
— and  I  tiierefore  repressed  those  brilliant 
and  pangent  wittidsms  which  were  hover- 
ing at  the  end  of  my  tongae,  and  for  the 
readiness  and  aptitade  of  which  I  had 
achieved  qaite  a  repatation  in  a  small  way, 
and  merely  said,  shaking  my  head  a 
littie : 
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**  Well,  well,  Binks,  there  is  someihiiig 
in  what  you  say,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
a  great  ehange  for  yoo/' 

**  That  is  what  I  am  rather  afraid  of  too, 
Joseph,"  responded  Binks  a  little  nneasQy, 
*'  bat  I  am  a  firm  man,  as  you  know,  and 
I  shonld  resist  any  innovations  of  which  I 
disapproved." 

I  fancied  tliat  this  antenuptial  resolution 
on  Binks's  part  might  be  productive  of 
matrimonial  squabbles,  in  the  future, 
especially  if  the  kdy  happened  to  be 
high-spirited. 

I  imparted  these  impressions  to  Binks 
in  a  judiciously  vefled  manner. 

*<  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  answered, 
risfaiff  and  walkbig  about  the  room  ex- 
citedly. <<  I  have  no  fears  on  that  score. 
I  shaU  be  particularly  careful,  fai  making 
my  choice,  to  fix  upon  a  lady  who  is  both 
amiable  and  pliable." 

**  They  are  rather  difficult  to  meet  with," 
I  replied,  by  way  of  damping  his  ardour  a 
little ; ''  or  at  least  Nature,  in  her  beautiful 
way  of  balancing  things,  usually  unites 
amiability  with  ugliness.  Witness  my- 
self." 

"Not  at  aU,  not  at  aU,"  repUed  Binks 
once  more — tUs  was  a  favourite  expression 
of  his.  ''I  assure  you  that  a  beautiful 
face  is  generally  a  reflection  of  the  beauti- 
ful soul  within^  and  vice  versl" 

I  do  not  think  that  Bii^s  meant  to  be 
personally  insulting  here,  but  he  is  not 
always  so  careful  in  the  choice  of  expression 
as  he  should  be.  A  coarser-minded  man 
than  myself  would  have  looked  upon  the 
remark  as  a  direct  aftont 

*<M7  dear  Bhks,"  I  said,  «<I  can 
only  hope  that  you  will  find  your  para- 
gon. My  own  experience  tells  me  that 
such  a  woman  does  not  exist." 

A  dow,  cunning  smfle  crept  overBinka's 
face  as  I  said  this,  and  the  expression  made 
me  so  nneasy  that  I  exclaimed  hastily : 

"Qood  Heavens,  Binks,  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  ahready  made  your  choice  1  '* 

Binks  flapped  a  Uttie  nearer,  and  the 
fatuous  smOe  spread  over  his  features. 

''  What  if  I  have  1 "  he  said  hoarsely. 

I  made  no  reply,  being  for  the  moment 
rath^  stunned,  and  also  occupied  in  mv 
own  mind  in  running  over  all  Binks^i 
femiidne  acquaintances.  I  faQed  to  find 
one  whom  I  considered  in  any  way  suit- 
able. 

In  the  meantime  Binks  had  flapped  to 
the  glass,  and  was  regarding  himself  in  it 
with  an  expression  of  innocent  admiration 
of  his  own  charms,  which  made  me  long  to 


fell  him  to  the  ^arth.  How  often  have  I 
wished  that  Heaven  had  not  made  me  two 
feet  shorter  than  Bhiks  1 

''You  wouldn't  call  me  a  bad-looking 
man,  now,  eh,  Joseph  1"  he  said,  with  a 
sndrk,  as  he  turned  away. 

"  WeU,  Binks,  there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  you  know." 

This  answer,  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  seemed  to  have  a  soothing  effect 
upon  hbn. 

"  Qaite  right,  Joseph,  quite  right ;  it  is 
as  you  si^.  I  have  hopes  that  my  ad- 
vances wm  be  met  favourably.  I  look 
young,"  said  Binks,  inflating  his  chest  and 
going  round  like  a  windmill,  **  and  I  feel 
young.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would 
take  me  to  be  forty,  Joseph.  Oome,  now, 
would  dieyt" 

*'No  one,"  I  hastened  to  assure  him, 
with  obvious  irony.  But  again  he  seemed 
pleased. 

''No  one,  as  you  say.  ,1  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  judgement,  Josepli.  It  is 
sound  on  many  points,  and  frequentiy 
coinddes  witti  mine.  Joseph,  youns  as 
you  are,  I  am  about  to  confide  in  you." 

He  stopped,  for  a  moment  to  draw  a 
deep  brea& 

'<  It  is  a  terrible  step,"  he  said  medita- 
tively, "and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there 
are  tiigies  when,  charming  as  I  know  her 
to  be,  I  rather  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
having  to  spend  my  life  at  her  side.  But 
there,  a  man  never  knows  what  scrapes  an 
over-punctilious  sense  of  duty  will  drag 
him  inta  You  see,  I  am  the  last  of  my 
&mfly,  Joseph." 

He  sank  ms  voice  to  a  mournful  whisper 
as  he  said  this,  and  I  understood  from  it 
that  the  only  motive  he  had  for  plunging 
into  matrimony  was  in  order  to  ridse  up  a 
fresh  generation  of  Binkses,  wherewith  to 
decorate  this  forlorn  earth. 

"Oh,  yes,  Binks,"  I  replied,  in  hasty 
answer  to  his  somewhat  hurt  glance,  "I 
quite  see  how  it  is.  Of  course  you  ought 
to  marry." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  will  have  to  be  done,"  said 
Binks,  with  a  weary  sigh ;  "  people  have 
gone  through  it  before^  I  suppose.  A  man 
has  duties,  you  know ** 

I  burst  In  to  interrupt  a  string  of  little 
moral  aphorisms  which  I  foresaw  were 
coming,  and  of  which  I  know  Binks  to  be 
purticmarly  fond. 

"  Oh,  stow  that,  Binkt,"  I  said,  some- 
what roughly.    "  What's  her  name  t " 

"  You  have  a  very  coal-heaverish  way  of 
putting  things,"  said  Binks,  in  a  tone  of 
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marked  dlBpleasnre,  *'  and  yoa  are  always 
in  too  great  a  hnrry.  That  propensity  of 
hnnylng  is  fatal  to  a  man  in  your  pro- 
fessloni  Joseph." 

I  looked  ronnd  for  my  hat  and  stick  in 
such  a  decided  manner  that  Sinks  saw  that 
I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  fatoons 
smile  stole  over  his  face  again. 

*'  Ton  know  Mrs.  Hackwell  1 "  he  said, 
in  a  whisper. 

I  started  back  in  amazement  I  am  not 
often  moved  to  express  myself  in  a  vulgar 
manner,  bat  I  could  not  refrain  from  givhig 
a  low  T^Ustle  of  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Hackwell ! 

She  was  a  tall,  thin,  over-dressed  widow 
of  more  than  forty  years — Binks's  forty 
years,  too  1— with  a  high,  onnataral  fixed 
coloar  in  her  cheeks,  and  an  evident  taste 
for  millinery  and  jewellery.  She  ''  gashed '' 
a  good  deal,  and  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  five  very  handsome  onmarried  daaghters. 
Fancy  Binks,  the  sober,  stolid  old  bachelor 
Binks,  stepfather  to  five  lively,  fashionable 
yoang  ladies ! 

I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  and  feebly 
passed  my  hand  across  my  forahead. 
Binks  flapped  a  little  nearer,  and  I  spoke 
hastily: 

''  I'm  sare  I  congratnlate  yoa  heartily, 
Binks— so  sensible,  and  all  that.  Only  I 
am  afraid  yoa  will  find  five  girls  rather  a 
handf  al  to " 

I  never  finished  that  s^ntenoa  Binks 
came  so  near  that  I  pashed  my  chair 
quickly  back.  There  was  a  look  in  his 
beady  eyes  which  I  did  not  like.  They 
glowed  Uke  coals  of  fire. 

<'  Why,  you  confounded  fool  I "  he 
exclaimed  wrathfully,  shaking  an  angry 
fist  in  my  faca  ''  ISxb.  Huckwell,  indeed  i 
What  should  I  want  to  marry  an  old  hag. 
like  that  for — with  her  painted  cheeks 
and  ridiculous  bonnets  1  You  never  wait 
for  me  to  finish  a  sentence,  Joseph.  This 
habit  of  undue  precipitancy  is  growing  on 
you,  and  will  no  doubt  some  day  land  you 
in  an  unpleasant  position.  No,  Joseph,  I 
am  not  quite  old  enough  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Huckwell,  thank  you.  I  have  fixed  upon 
Gertrude,  and  feel  sure  that  she  wHl  do 
honour  to  my  choice."  ■ 

I  gave  a  shrill,  unnatural  laugh  as 
Binks  thus  brought  out  the  name  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  candidly  confessed  he 
rather  shrank  from  as  a  Ufelong  com- 
panion. I  know  one  man  at  least,  small 
in  stature  though  great  in  soul,  who  would 
have  given  all  tlukt  he  possessed  for  the 
chance  of  spending  his  Ufe  with  Gertrude 


Huckwell,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  thero 
were  many  others  who  shared  his  feelings. 
Now,  although  all  the  Misses  Huckwell 
were  emlnenfly  handsome  girls,  Gertrude 
was  the  flower  of  the  flock.  She  was  also 
"the  last  of  that  bright  band  "  in  point  of 
age,  having  just  completed  her  nineteenth 
birthday. 

I  thought  of  her  light,  lithe  figure,  her 
charming  face,  her  beautiftd  eyes,  and  her 
bright  bronze  hair— «nd  then  I  looked  mt 
BiSkB,  tall,  and  thin,  and  stoopbg,  with 
crow's-feet  round  his  eyes,  and  that  fringe 
of  odd-coloured  hair  adorning  his  polished 
head,  and  I  groaned  aloud. 

"  What  are  you  making  that  noise  for, 
Joseph  t "  said  Binks  shtfply.  **  Are  yon 
afraid  that  the  lady  of  my  choice  should 
prove  less  amiable  than  I  think!  I  aMure 
you,  Joseph,  that  she  has  Aqwh  herself 
quite  angelic  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances.'* 

If  tiie  trying  circumstances  stood  for 
Binks  himself,  I  could  understand  that 
Gertrude  Huckwell  must  be  more  ang^ 
than  woman  to  endure  tiiem* 

"  Are  you — ^have  you  proposed  t "  I  de- 
manded, in  the  hasl^  manner  which  Binks 
had  so  often  openly  deprecated.  I  aaked 
this  question  with  a  sinking  heart,  for 
however  angelic  a* woman  maybe,  riches 
make  a  distinct  Impression  on  her  some- 
times if  she  has  been  brought  up  amid 
concealed  poverty.  Now  Binks  was  a 
rich  man,  and  Gertrude  was  poor. 

"  I  cannot  ssy  I  have  exactly  propoaed," 
said  Binks,  inflating  his  chest  once  more, 
'*  but  I  have  paid  hit  marked  attentiona — 
very  marked  attentions.  I  think  there  can 
have  been  no  mistake  about  the  object  of 
my  visits,  and  she  has  received  them  witii 
every  appearance  of  pleasure.  I  ventured 
to  make  her  a  small  present  of  a  braoelet 
yesterday,"  added  Binks,  with  a  simper, 
"  quite  an  Inexpensive  little  thing  " — what 
a  mean  beggar  the  fellow  is! — diamonds 
would  not  be  good  enough  for  Gextrude — 
*'  and  she  let  me  dasp  it  on  her  pretty  arm 
and  seemed  quite  delighted." 

Binks  is  such  a  disgusting  mass  ai  vanity, 
and  pomposity,  and  egregious  egotism  that 
be  makes  me  feel  quite  dck  sometimes. 

•*  Oh,  then  it  Is  practically  settled,''  I 
said,  with  an  airy  attempt  at  jocularity, 
"  and  you  will  be,  calling  upon  me  to  draw 
up  the  marriage  settlement!" 

II 'M— yes,"  said  Bfaiks  thoughtfully, 
rasping  his  chin  with  one  lean  hand. 
« >M — yes,  I  dare  say  there  will  be  settle- 
ments.  I  shall  propose  to  Gertrude  In  doe 
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fonn  to-morrow,"  ho  added,  drawing  him- 
self ap  with  an  air  of  dignity,  "  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  f^  quite  snre  of 
receii^ing  a  favomrable  reply.  She  has 
given  me  every  enconragement  in  her  pretty, 
modest  way.** 

I  could  have  seized  BInks  roond  his 
wiry  neck  and  flong  him  oat  of  his  own 
window  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Only 
the  fear  of  a  passing  policeman  restrained 
me  from  pntting  my  desire  into  ezecation. 

'*I  shall  speak  to  Mrs.  Hackwell  first, 
of  eonrse,"  went  on  Binks,  who  was  too 
absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  to  notice  the 
expression  of  nfy  face,  *'  In  my  yonng 
days  it  was  not  considered  etiqoette  to 
propose  onto  one  had  gained  the  consent 
of  the  yonng  lady's  parents.  I  shall  do 
everything  in  proper  form,  yon  may  be 
sura" 

*' I  don't  think  you  will  experience  the 
least  difficulty  in  gaining  Mrs.  Hudcwell's 
consent  to  your  wooing,"  I  remarked 
drily. 

''No,  I  apprehend  not,"  said  Binks, 
craning  his  neck  to  get  another  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass.  "  I  apprehend  not. 
Mrs.  Huckwell  is  a  sensible  woman,  and 
knows  that  I  am  a  man  of  some  position." 

*<  And  means,"  I  added — maliciously,  as 
I  thought, 

"And  means,"  acquiesced  Binks  pla- 
cidly. "I  flatter  myself  that  Gertrude 
Huckwell  could  do  worse  than  take  me  for 
a  husband." 

I  took  my  hat  and  stick  and  went  after 
that.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool.  How  beautifully 
and  unconsdously  Binks  illustrates  ttiat 
adage  1 

CHAPTER.  IL 

I  WATCHED  Binks  walking  up  the  street 
next  day  with  great  interest.  I  saw  that 
he  was  bound  for  the  Huckwells'  house 
not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
dressed,  but  also  by  the  way  he  was 
walking.  He  pranced  ddicately  along  the 
road  on  the  tips  of  his  patent-leather  toes 
like  Agag  the  king  of  renowned  memory, 
and  poked  his  head  rather  far  forward, 
after  the  Casblon  of  an  enquiring  camel 

He  wore  a  tight  frock-coat,  severely 
buttoned  in  at  the  waist  in  order  to  give 
elegance  to  his  figure,  lemon-coloured  kid 
gloves,  a  high  shiny  hat,  and  a  huge 
button-hole  of  moss-rose  buds.  These 
latter,  whidi  in  fact  formed  quite  a  nose- 
gay, he  had  every  Intention  of  dramati- 
cally presentbg  to  his  lady-love  as  soon  as 


he  was  accepted,  having  a  dim  idea  that 
ha  had  read  somewhere  or  oUier  that  the 
flower  in  question  meant  "  I  love  thee  to 
despair." 

My  eyes  could  only  follow  Binks  as  hx 
as  the  end  of  the  street,  where  he  turned  a 
comer  in  a  tremulous  fashion  and  disap- 
peared, so  that  for  the  following  part  of 
th|s  narrative  I  am  indebted  to  Binks 
himself  on  his  return  from  his  visit  For 
the  sake  of  my  readers  I  will  transcribe 
what  had  occurred  as  though  I  had  been 
an  eye-witness.  Indeed,  Binks's  ^vld 
description  almost  brought  the  scene 
before  my  mind. 

After  he  turned  the  comer,  where  my 
eyes  last  beheld  hfan,  he  walked  steadily 
onwards  in  the  direction  of  Shaw  Lodge, 
the  Huckwells'  abode.  He  noticed  with 
pleasure  how  nicely  the  house  was  kept, 
and  how  gay  the  window^boxes  looked, 
full  of  the  deep  blue  of  the  lobelia  against 
a  background  of  flaring  scarlet  genmlum. 
He  wondered  if  Grertrude's  fair  fingers 
were  responsible  for  the  charndng  effect; 
and  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  a  man  In 
love,  concluded  that  they  were. 

He  rang  the  bell  loudly,  probably  owing 
to  extreme  nervousness,  and  widted  for 
admittance.  The  sound  of  Gertrade's 
vdoe  singing  fai  the  drawing-room  floated 
to  his  ears,  and  he  smiled  faintly.  It 
would  be  sweet  to  have  this  voice  dways 
ready  to  warble  to  him.  He  had  closed 
his  eyes  as  he  dreamed  this  fair  dream, 
and  when  he  opened  them  again  he  found 
the  door  ajar,  and  the  servant  waitfng  for 
him  In  some  astonishment  to  ask  the  usual 
formula.  Somewhat  flurried,  he  stepped 
In,  saying :    • 

<*  Is  libs.  Huckwell  at  home  t " 

And  the  answer  being  in  the  affirmative, 
added,  as  he  took  off  hu  hat : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  alone — er,  on 
business.'' 

The  servant,  who  knew  him  well,  after 
taking  stock  of  the  tall  hat^  moss-rose 
buds,  and  yellow  kid  gloves,  decided  that 
she  could  euess  what  that  businoM  was, 
and  retired  with  a  smile  on  her  rosy 
face. 

Binks  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
a  perfect  frenzy  of  Impatience.  In  the 
face  ol  danger  —  as  he  observed  to  me 
afterwards— he  could  be  held  enough,  but 
when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  woman  he 
became  nervous  and  flustered.  From  which 
It  will  be  seen  that  Binks  did  not  show  to 
the  best  advantage  that  aftemoon,  and 
that  he  was  not  In  possession  of   that 
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evenly  balanced  mind  upon  which  he 
prides  himself.  Mn.  HadLwell,  contraiy 
to  her  nanal  caBtom,  kept  him  waiting 
some  time,  and  the  agonised  suitor  was 
really  in  a  pitiable  condition  when  she  at 
last  made  her  appearance. 

He  had  heard  a  eood  deal  of  hurried 
tramping  abont  oyerhead,  and  condaded, 
rationally  enough,  that  Mrs.  Hnckwell 
was  improTing  her  toilet  for  the  sake  of 
the  business  interview  on  iriiieh  Mr. 
Binks  had  come. 

This  view  of  affairs  was  confirmed  by 
her  entrance  In  a  magnificently  flowing 
tea-gown,  which  had  evidently  been  hastily 
donned,  from  the  fact  that  she  had  hooked 
it  wrong  from  top  to  bottom,  a  mistake 
which  Binks's  eyes  took  In  In  a  dull  and 
deadened  sort  of  way.  In  telling  me  the 
story  afterwards  he  could  descrfte  every 
detul  of  her  costume — down  to  the  sheU 
necklace  round  her  throat,  and  the  rings 
on  her  fingers.  To  him  she  had  never 
seemed  so  vu]fi;ar  and  over-dressed.  The 
fixed  colour  m  her  cheeks,  the  super- 
abundance of  jewellery,  the  clinking,  im- 
possible ch&telaine  tliat  she  wore  at  her 
waist — all  combined  to  irritate  him  to  an 
almost  unbearable  degree.  He  told  me 
afterwards  that  the  thought  of  havbg  her 
for  a  mother-in-law  almost  made  him  give 
up  the  idea  of  taking  Gertrude  for  a  wife. 
It  seems  curious  ihat  this  thought  should 
have  flashed  across  him  just  then,  but  it 
did. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bfaiks,"  said  the  lady,  seatbg 
herself  beside  him  on  the  sofa  when  the 
first  greetings  had  been  Interchanged,  and 
her  bejewelled  fingers  had  prestM,  for  a 
moment,  Binks's  tight  kid  glove,  "how 
delightfol  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  at 
this  hour,  before  any  horrid  visitors  are 
likely  to  interrupt  us !  v  So  very  friendly ! " 

Binks  grasped  his  stick  ratfier  tightly, 
and  gazed  down  into  the  depths  of  his  hat 
Being  on  an  unconvendond  footing  with 
the  famfly  he  usually  left  these  art^es  in 
the  haU,  but  this  afternoon  he  felt  that  he 
must  have  support  of  some  kind,  and  the 
stick  seemed  to  help  him  somehow.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  he  b^^  to 
breathe  rather  hard  In  little  snorts  and 
gasps,  as  was  his  wont  when  excited,  and 
Mrs.  Huekwell  hoped  anxiously  tiiat  he 
"  had  not  hurried  blmself." 

*<Not  at  all— not  at  all,"  said  Binks, 
recovering  himself  a  little.  '<£r — ^what 
charming  window-boxes  you  have,  Mrs. 
Huekwell  1 " 

Mrs.  Huekwell  glanced  out  at  the  lobelia 


and  geranium  with  rather  a  disappointed 
afar,  and  replied  that  they  were  certainly 
effective,  but  that  they  were  a  great  deal 
of  trouble. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  now,"  said 
Binks,  with  a  cumlmus  attempt  at 
jocularity,  "If  some  of  my  fab  young 
friends  took  the  trouble  off  vour  handa — 
Miss  Gertrude,  for  Instance  f  ' 

"My  darling  Gtotrude  is  devoted  to 
flowers,"  answered  Mrs.  Huekwell,  "bat 
she  does  not  love  them  as  passionately  aa 
her  mother.  To  these  poor  finffers,  Mr. 
Binks,"  and  she  playfully  wagned  them 
before  his  face,  "is  due  the^onour  of 
any  amateur  gardening  done  In  this 
house." 

"  Oh  I "  sdd  Binks,  rather  blankly. 

He  had  hoped  that  the  questioti, 
cunningly  devised,  might  lead  smoothly 
on  to  the  proposal  he  intended  makfaig, 
but  he  had  travelled  up  a  blind  alley,  eo 
to  speak,  and  he  therefore  hastily  aban- 
doned the  subject.  He  cleared  his  throat 
and  took  a  plunge. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised  to  see  me 
here  this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Huekwell,"  he 
said;  "It  Is  an  unusual  hour  for  me  to 
calL" 

"Indeed,  we  are  only  too  pleased  to  aee 
you  at  any  time,  Mr.  Binks.  I  am  sore 
we  all  look  forward  to  your  visits  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure.  We  should  feel 
quite  lost  without  you.  Gertrude  was 
saying  so  to  me  only  the  other  day. 
'  Mamma,'  she  said, '  whatever  should  we 
do  without  Mr.  Binks  t '  Dear  ohUd,  she 
Is  quite  fond  of  you,  and  no  wonder,  I 
am  sure,  when  you  are  so  good  to  her." 

Bmks  beamed  and  bridled  with  pride, 

"  Oh,  no,  not  good  at  all ;  a  great  plea- 
sure, I  am  sure — greatest  admuation  for 
Miss  Gertrude,"  he  murmured,  rather 
fragmentarily. 

"But  it  is  good  of  you,"  Insisted  the  hOj; 
"  that  bracelet,  for  histance.  Gerty  was  ao 
deUghted.  'That  dear  Mr.  Binks,'  she 
said  to  me  when  you  had  gone,  'is  he  not 
kind,  mamma  t  Qcdte  the  kindest  friend 
we  have.'  You  see  what  a  favourite  you 
are,  Mr.  Bfaiks." 

Binks  was  In  quite  a  twitter  of  pleaanre 
at  this.  The  road  stretched  so  smoothly 
In  front  of  him  that  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  single  obstacle.  The  demand  for 
(Gertrude's  hand  was  a  pure  formality,  but 
as  such  It  must  be  gone  through. 

Binks  clutched  the  stick  more  t^htly, 
and  began: 
"My  visits  to  this   house   form   the 
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pleasante&t  part  of  my  life,  Mrs.  Haek- 
well" 

''Indeed,  Tm  snre  Tm  only  too  glad," 
miinnnred  Mrs.  Hnckwell.  "It  is  very 
kind  of  yon  to  say  sa" 

'  Ton  mnet  have  seen  for  some  iime," 
went  on  Knka,  "that  I  have  a  motiye  hi 
coming  here — a  motive,  ma'am." 

**  Indeed,  I  have  thonght  bo  aometimeBi 
bat  of  coaree  it  waa  not  for  me  to 
apeak,"  said  Mrs.  Hackwell,  showing  a 
aoapidonsly  even  row  of  teeth.  "I  tUnk 
several  people  have  noticed  it,"  she  added, 
with  a  simper. 

V'l — ah — ^yes,  perhaps  so,"  said  Binks, 
rather  pleased  at  this  remark.  *'I  con- 
olade,  then,  that  I  may  take  your  oonsent 
for  granted  9 " 

''Indeed  —  really  —  yes,  I  suppose  sa 
Tiila  is  a  very  happy  day  for  me.  Timothy," 
she  went  on,  mnch  to  Binks's  larprise, 
coming  very  near  him.  "You  poor  dear 
fellow,  I  believe  yon  have  been  trying 
to  propose  for  years  I  Of  course,  thongh 
I  gave  yon  every  enoonragement,  I  was 
powerless  in  the  matter.  My  poor  father 
used  to  say  that  men  were  fools  in  snch 
affairs,  and  that  a  woman  had  to  do  half 
the  work  if  she  ever  wanted  to  get  a 
hnsband  at  all." 

Now  there  were  several  things  in  this 
speech  that  jarred  upon  Binks,  who  is,  as 
he  often  tells  me,  a  man  of  pecmliarly 
refined  sosoeptibilitiesL  In  the  first  place 
he  disliked  being  called  Timothy,  and  in 
the  second  place  he  thought  Mrs.  Hack- 
well's  manner  bordered  on  familiarity. 
He  drew  a  little  away  from  her  as  he 
replied : 

*'0h,  well,  aa  for  years,  of  course  that 
is  not  the  ease.  I  have  been  deeply  at- 
tached for  some  months,  I  own." 

"  Aji  if  everybodv  had  not  seen  it  1 " 
said  Mrs.  HuckweU  playfully,  stealing  a 
bony  hand  into  his.  "Why,  my  poor 
dear  Timothy,  don't  you  suppose  I  know 
the  dms  wdl  enough  t  Smco  my  Wil- 
liam's death,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  had 
hard  work  to  keep  a  widow." 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  Binks  took 
advantage  of  her  temporary  pensiveness 
to  try  and  wriRgle  his  hand  away  from 
hers,  but  she  heU  it  fast. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  with  a  blush, 
"that  it  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  on  the 
girls,  but  when  one  is  in  love,  one  scatters 
every  consideration  to  the  winds,  doesn't 
one,  Timothy  f  " 

This  speech,  and  the  squeese  she  gave 
his  hand,  a  little  puzzled  iBinks,  who  was 


already  hopelessly  confused,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  she  alluded  to  the  fact  ttat  it 
was  hard  on  the  elder  girls  to  assist  at 
their  youngest  sister's  wedding,  in  the 
character  of  spinsters.  He  therefore  made 
a  guttural  sound  of  assent. 

"  Not  but  what  they  are  quite  prepared 
for  it,  Timothy — quite  prepared.  Oirls 
are  so  sharp  about  these  thuffs.  I  must 
teU  you  what  Gertrude  said  when  she  saw 
yon  coming  in  at  the  door — I  am  sure  you 
will  not  mind,  you  are  so  good-natured. 
She  rushed  up  to  me  at  once.  '  Mamma,' 
she  said, '  there  is  Mr.  Binks  standing  on 
the  door-steps,  and  he  has  light  kid 
gloves  on,  and  such  a  bunch  of  roses  in 
his  button-hole  1  I  am  sure  he  has  come 
to  propose.'  You  mustn't  be  ansry, 
Timothy,"  added  Mrs.  HuckweU,  rawer 
anxiously,  as  she  observed  a  doud  hovering 
over  Binks's  polished  forehead.  "Gfrls 
are  a  litUe  giddy,  you  know,  and  will  have 
a  laugh  at  us  elderly  folks;  but  no  one 
appreciates  the  goodness  of  your  heart 
better  than  Gertrude." 

"I  hope  your  daughter  is  not  inclined 
to  be  flippant,  ma'am,"  said  Binks,  frown- 
ing, and  unappeased  by  the  appealing 
pressure  of  her  fingers. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  1  I  should  not  allow  such 
a  thing  for  a  moment !  And  you  have  no 
idea  how  the-^the  result  of  this  afternoon 
will  please  her.  Of  course  it  is  not  unex- 
pected, but  still She  is  so  quick  1 

When  you  gave  her  that  bracelet  last  week 
— so  generous  of  you,  dear  Timothy — she 
came  to  me  afterwards,  and  put  her  cheek 
against  mine,  and  said,  *  I  think  it  is  my 
future  papa  who  has  given  me  this,  isn't 
it,  mamma  t '  Wasn't  it  sharp  of  the  dear 
chOd  1    Fancy  you  (Gertrude's  papa ! " 

Binks  told  me  that  he  hem  these 
terrible  words  as  in  a  dream.  It  must 
have  been  quite  five  minutes  before  he 
grasped  the  full  horror  of  the  situation. 
He  "  Gertrude's  papa  i " 

He  said  he  had  not  the  least  idea  how 
he  got  out  of  the  house.  He  remembered 
rising  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way.  He  remem- 
bered the  tea-gowned  figure  with  its  clink- 
ing cb&telaine  rnstUng  anxiously  after 
him,  and  asking  if  he  "felt  fabt,"  and 
his  reply,  wild  with  despair,  "I  must  get 
away,  I  want  air.    Don't  follow  me." 

The  next  thing  he  remembered  was  that 
he  reached  his  own  house  in  such  a 
tottering  condition  that  the  butler  thought 
he  was  drunk,  and  offered  to  help  him 
upstairs.  He  reached  his  own  room  some- 
how, set  his  heel  on  the  rose-buds,  and 
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deliricmaly  threw  the  yelloir  kid  gloved  oat 
of  the  window.  Then  he  sat  down  to 
eolleot  hfanaeli 

Here  endeth  the  story  ae  told  to  me  by 
Binki. 

CHAPTER  m. 

An  hoar  later,  having  watched  Binka's 
reeling  progress  home,  I  called  to  enqaire 
for  bSn,  and  was  not  sarprised  when  the 
batler,  while  readOy  admitting  saoh  an 
honoared  friend  as  myself,  confided  to  me 
that  he  feared  his  master  was  in  no  fit 
condition  to  receive  visitors.  He  lowered  Us 
voice  as  he  said  that  he  had  lived  with 
Mr.  Binks,  man  and  boy,  for  thirty  year, 
and  had  never  seen  him  the  worse  for  drink 
before. 

1  hardly  knew  whether  to  save  Binks's 
repatation  from  the  stigma  of  drankenness 
by  revealing  that  his  affections  had  jast 
been  shattered,  as  a  legitimate  excqse  for 
liis  condition,  or  not.  Bat  it  occarred  to 
me  that  I  should  be  violating  Us  con- 
fidence by  laying  bare  the  romance  of  his 
bosom  to  the  vulgar  eye  of  a  common 
menial ;  and  besides,  how  did  I  know  for 
certain  that  Binks  had  been  refused! 
Might  not  his  tremulonsness  proceed  from 
excess  of  joy  t  I  only  shook  my  head, 
therefore,  and  proceeded  upstairs  to  Binks's 
bedroom,  wUther  he  had  tottered  unaided. 
I  expected  to  find  him  either  flapping 
about  the  room  in  a  state  of  indignant 
excitement,  or  else  sunk  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  collapse.  Bat  to  my  surprise  he 
neither  flapped  nor  wailed.  He  was 
energetically  engaged  in  ramming  things 
into  portmanteaux  with  an  air  of  sullen 
determination. 

"  Why.  Binks,"  I  said,  pausins  on  the 
threshold  of  Us  chamber,  <'  iriiat  uie  deuce 
are  you  doing  t " 

*'I  am  packinff.  Oan't  you  see  that 
for  yourself  you  idiot  t "  responded  Binks 
BulkOy. 

He  went  on  with  Us  work,  and  I  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  watched  him. 

<' Where  are  you  going  f  I  asked  at 
last 

'<To  the  uttermost  parU  of  the  earth,*" 
responded  Binks,  scripturally  if  rather 
vaguely.  "  I  am  going  abroad  for  years. 
Perhaps  I  may  never  come  home  again." 

I  had  not  given  Binln  credit  for  lovbg 
so  deeply  and  jiassionatelv.  I  was  sorry 
for  having  misjodged  him.  I  reflected 
that  often,  under  a  commonplace  exterior 
one  finds  a  warm  and  romanuc  heart.  He 
had  been  refosed — and  he  suffered. 


« Binks/'  I  said  persuasively,  ''tell  me 
all  about  it.** 

He  sat  down  on  a  loaded  portaumtaan 
and  told  me,  with  full  details,  the  whole 
harrowing  history. 

Binks  had  not  always  treated  me  iriih 
the  deference  due  to  my  five-and-tliiity 
years  and  my  superior  mental  endowmoDls. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  saw  his  pitiable  con- 
dition I  felt  my  heart  moved  wMdn 
me. 

<<  Binks,"  I  said  abruptly,  '*  you  axe  an 
awful  fool,  as  I  hafve  often  told  you  before. 
It  is  your  fatal  habit  of  hurrying  that  luui 
landed  you  in  this  unpleasant  polsitioit. 
But  I  am  sorry  for  you.  If  you  eliooee  to 
leave  yourself  entirely  in  my  hands,  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

I  assumed  a  judicial  attitude  «■  I 
said  this,  and  Binks  looked  orualiad  and 
humble. 

''Now  yoa  cleariy  understand,  Btakig 
that  when  I  say  that^  I  mean  that  I  will 
hdp  you  to  dinolve  your  engagement  ** — 
Binks  groaned  hare—''  to  Mrs.  HaekweU. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  assist  yoa  in  any 
further  matrimonial  adventures.  Youmnst 
give  up  all  idea  of  marrying  Gertnide." 

"  I  don't  want  to  marry  any  one,"  said 
Binks  fervently. 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  roomfor  a  few 
steps,  frowning  portentously. 

"  You  will  give  me  *  carte  blanche '  in 
the  matter,  I  presume  f  "  I  want  on.  T 
don't  want  any  of  your  clumsy  inteilereiiee 
in  my  schemes." 

"  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  be  in  better  handa, 
Joseph,"  said  Binks,  irith  flabby  humility. 

<<  It's  jast  as  well  that  you  at  last  re. 
cognise  that,  Binks,"  I  said  severely; 
"some  men  might  have  taken  the  past 
into  accounti  and  left  you  to  get  younelf 
out  of  the  scrape  as  best  you  could.  How- 
ever— ^Binks,  did  yon  liave  any  money  in 
the  Oriental  Bank  f " 

The  suddenness  of  this  (question  needy 
threw  Binks  off  his  mental  and  phyaioal 
balance. 

*'  Why,  yes,"  he  responded ;  "  bnt  wbat 
has  that  got  to  do  with  it!  It  has  gone 
smash,  and  I  have  lost  sixty  pounds." 

I  smiled  aerimly  as  I  seated  myself  at 
Binka^s  writing-desk,  and  wrote  a  ehott 
letter  which  I  sealed  and  put  in  my  breaat- 
pocket. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Hie 
local  paper. 

<'  Well,  good-bye,  Binks,"  I  said  dieer- 
fully,  "and  thank  the^stara  that  you 
possess  a  friend  who  has  a  head  on  hia 
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flhoalderf,  and  a  generous  and  forgiving 
dbpoaition.'' 

6inki  wanted  to  bear  a  great  deal  more 
about  wbat  I  intended  to  do,  bat  I  denarted 
with  a  apbinz-like  airi  and  left  him,  tnoogh 
atill  aitting  on  tlie  edge  of  a  portmanteau, 
with  a  gleam  of  hope  in  hia  beady  eyes 
whioh  had  not  been  there  when  I  first 
entered  the  room. 

I  dropped  the  letter  into  the  itoarest 
pillar-boz,  and  went  home  serenely,  ohuck- 
fing  a  little  to  myself.  ^ 

The  next  morning  this  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  ''North  Barton  Oourier  ": 

''  We  regret  to  learn  that  our  esteemed 
and  respeeted  townsman,  Mr.  Timothy 
Binksi  of  Oldfield  House,  has  been  a  very 
heavy  loser  by  the  failure  of  the  Oriental 
Bank.  Bumour  says  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  deposited  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  in  it  a  few  days  before  the 
crash  eame.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is 
not  the  only  loser  hera" 

I  read  this  account  of  my  friend's  ruin 
with  a  cheerful  and  unmoved  countenance, 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  took  my  hat  and 
stick  and  went  over  to  Shaw  Lodge  in  time 
for  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea.  Isawfromthe 
moment  I  entered  the  drawing-room  that 
the  family  seemed  in  a  depressed  frame  of 
mind.  Casting  my  eyes  fortively  round,  I 
saw  the  "  North  Biirton  Courier ''  lying 
open  on  the  table. 

After  the  first  greetings  had  been  inter- 
changed, and  Gertrude  had  supplied  me 
with  tea  and  mufEios  with  her  own  fair 
hands,  Mrs.  Hnckwell  took  up  the  paper, 
and  mournfully  asked  me,  as  Mr.  Binks's 
oldest  friend  and  adviser,  whether  there 
were  any  truth  in  the  sad  statement  she 
had  just  read. 

"  For,'*  she  remarked,  '*  these  newspapers 
do  get  hold  of  things  and  exaggerate  them 
in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  write  and  condole  with 
poor  dear  Mr.  Binks  if  he  has  only  lost  a 
few  pounds." 

"  Mrs.  Huckwell,"  I  said  solemnly,  put- 
tbg  down  my  cup,  and  neglecting  the 
mnffios,  **our  poor  Mend  Binks  is  in  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction.  I  have 
just  come  from  him.  A  sadder  sight  I 
never  saw»  He  was  already  packing  to  go 
abroad,  but  he  desisted  on  my  advice 
from  deciding  anything  hastily,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  inducea  to  stop  on  in  the  old 
famffiar  place  where  we  all  love  and  res^t 
him.  I  dare  say,"  I  added,  with  a  sigh, 
'*  that  some  of  us  might  dub  together  and 
provide  a  small  cottage toshelter  hisoldage." 


*<Dear  me,  is  it  as  bad  as  that!"  said 
Mrs.  Huckwell  uneasUy.  "  I  should  have 
thought  Mr.  Binks  would  have  done  better 
abroad." 

*'  You  don't  understand  Timothy  Binks 
if  you  say  that,  ma'am.  He  is  of  a 
peculiarly  sensitive  disposition.  Trans- 
plant Urn  and  he  would  die  I  Besides,  to 
teU  you  the  truth,"  and  I  bent  a  little 
forward  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  hers,  **  he 
seems  to  have  a  parilcnlar  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  stay  in  North  Bartoa  I  fancy  it  is 
a  sentimental  one,  but  I  cannot  violate  the 
poor  fellow's  con^dence  by  telling  you  any 
more." 

'*Then  you  don't  know  the  lady's 
namet"  ai&ed  Mrs.  Huckwell,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  I  answered 
unblushingly.  "  Binks  is  a  very  reserved 
man.  But  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  loves  it 
will  be  for  ever.  I  hope  the  lady  to  whom 
he  Is  attached  will  not  throif  the  worthy 
fellow  overboard.  He  is  a  man  in  a 
thousand." 

"Ah,  you  are  young,  and  can  take  a 
romantic  view  of  thlnc^s,"  said  Mrs.  Huck- 
well, sighing.  **  We  old  folks  know  that  a 
household  is  not  carried  on  b^  Idues.  If 
I  knew  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak,  Mr. 
Slater,  I  should  recommend  her  to  break 
off  the  match  at  once." 

She  sipped  her  tea  with  a  pensive  air 
and  relapsed  into  silence,  now  and  then 
casting  a  look  at  the  paper  and  murmur- 
ing: 

"  Poor  Mr.  Binks  I " 

When  I  left,  Gertrude  followed  me  to 
the  door.  There  were  actually  tears  in  the 
poor  girl's  beautiful  eyes,  and  I  felt  a 
perfect  brute. 

'*  Please  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Knks," 
she  said,  in  a  whisper,  '^  and  teU  him  how 
very,  very  sorry  I  am.  He  is  always  so 
good  to  ma" 

I  gave  Binks  part  of  the  message,  but 
tihe  **  love "  I  kept  myself.  I  thought  it 
might  have  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  Um, 
and  lead  him  to  seek  Q^rtrude  out  on  the 
spot,  reveal  the  fraud — of  which  at  present 
he  was  blissfully  unaware — and  offer  to 
make  her  his  wife  at  once,  with  or  without 
the  formality  of  Mrs.  Hackwell's  assent 

I  strolled  into  Oldfield  House  that  night 
to  see  how  affairs  were  progressing  with 
Binks.  I  found  him  sitting  with  his  elbows 
on  the  table  and  his  head  in  his  hands, 
reading  a  much-perfumed  missive  with  an 
air  of  the  most  complete  amazement.  He 
had  run  his  fingers  through  the  fringe  of 
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bail  that  adorned  his  hea^,  until  it  etood 
np  like  the  anreole  of  some  martyred  saint 
Only  it  revealed  the  fact  that  while  the 
top  layer  of  the  aureole  was  almost  black, 
the  underneath  part  was  nearly  white. 
But  Binks  lost  sight  of  personal  appear- 
ance for  the  time  being. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  this  means  1 " 
he  cried  in  excitement  the  moment  he  saw 
me,  flappbg  the  note  wildly  to  and  fro. 
'*  This  is  some  of  your  doins,  I  suppose." 

I  sat  down  In  a  leisurely  manner,  and 
stretched  out  my  hand  for  the  scented 
paper. 

"  My  dear  Bbks/'  I*  said,  <<  don't  get 
excited.  That  fatal  habit  ot  hurrying  is 
growing  upon  you." 

Too  crushed  to  retaliate,  Binks  ifelapsed 

into  silence  while  I  read  the  note  aloud. 

It  ran  thus : 

"  Shaw  Lodge,  July  10th. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Binks, — In  view  of 
the  sad  news  that  I  read  in  to^iay's 
*  Courier,'  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  best  to  terminate  our  short- 
lived engagement  at  once.  This  decision 
may  seem  harsh,  and  I  know  how  deeply 
you  wHl  feel  it---my  heart  aches  for  you  as 
I  write  the  cruel,  cruel  words — but  I  am 
sur^  that  perfect  frankness  and  openness 
between  us  will  save  many  bitter  pangs  in 
the  future.  Some  day  you  will  thank  me 
for  having  been  strong  enough  to  take  the 
course  that  my  head,  and  not  my  heart, 
dictates.  My  late  dear  husband,  In  his 
jealous  love  for  me,  enacted  that  In  case  of 
a  re-marriage  I  should  lose  my  present 
little  income.  I  cannot  drag  my  poor 
children  down  to  poverty,  even  for  your 
sake.  Do  not  a^  it^  dear  Timothy,  i  am 
firm  on  the  point.  If  I  might  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice,  it  would  be  t£at  you  should 
leave  the  place  for  a  while.  Much  pain 
would  be  spared  to  us  both  by  this. 

'*I  do  not  presume  to  o£fer  you  my 
sympathy,  but  can  only  remain, 

"  Tour  sorrowing  friend,  * 

"  AnASTASU  0.  M,  HUCKWELL." 

«<Well,  Binks,"  I  said  tranquilly  as  I 
laid  the  note  down,  "you  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  me." 

'*  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,"  growled 
Binks.  (He  really  is  the  most  ungrateful 
brute  alive.)  "You  have  made  me  look  a 
perfect  fool." 

I  showed  him  the  paraeraph  in  the 
paper;  He  was  furious  at  first,  as  he  Is 
unfortunately  a  scrupulously  truthful  man, 
but  he  calmed  down  after  a  while,  and 


even  thanked  me  In  a  grudging  way  before 
Heft. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  HnckweD'a 
feelings  must  have  been  when  she  saw 
Binks  daOy  drivbg  about  In  his  well- 
appointed  dog-cart  as  usuaL  I  fancy  abe 
must  have  fdt  her  over-precipitancy  rery 
deeply,  for  she  left  the  place  soon  after  ito 
affair,  and  Shaw  Lodge  and  Its  window- 
boxes  knew  her  no  more. 

I  have  had  a  little  money  left  me  latdy, 
and  I  have  married  Qertrude  myself.  I 
showed  Binks  that  I  bore  him  no  maliee 
for  his  former  affection  to  my  wife  by 
asking  him  to  be  best  man  at  my  wMdii^ 
But  he  took  the  compliment  in  yery  ul 
part,  and  though  he  sent  Gertrude  a& 
exceledingly  handsome  present,  he  oould 
liever  be  brought  to  forgive  what  he  ii 
pleased  to  term  my  "  treachery.**  And 
just  look  at  the  scrape  I  got  him  out  of  I 

He  still  Uvea  at  Oldfield  House,  and  I 
am  told  looks  as  youthful  as  ever.  He 
drives  about  as  usual,  and  pays  mirked 
attentions  to  pretty  young  ladies  who  are 
kind  enough  to  allow  him  a  sort  of  grftnd- 
fatherly  familiarity. 

Bat  I  think  his  courting  days  are  over ! 


"  OUTLAWED." 

A    SHORT  SERIAL. 
CHAPTER  I. 

''  And  so  I  am  not  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  dance,  Miss  Brown  1 "  said  the  young 
guardsman,  in  his  most  drawling  votce^ 
glancing  as  he  spoke  into  the  great  minor 
before  which  he  was  stimding,  and 
caressingly  stroking  Ills  liandsome  mous- 
tache. 

The  girl,  seated  on  the  divan  benealk 
the  great  mirror,  looked  up  at  him  with 
secret  but  unmitigated  scorn. 

<'  No ;  I  haven't  any  left." 

He  looked  languidly  incredulous.  Hie 
girl  flashed  angrOy.  She  could  have  filled 
her  programme  exactly  three  times  over. 
Bat  it  certainly  was  not  necessary  to  sti^ 
so  patent  a  fact  to  the  impertinent  fop 
before  her. 

"  You  see,  I  saw  your  programme  when 
I  picked  it  up  a  moment  ago,"  he  said|  as 
if  struck  by  a  bright  thought. 

"  I  wished  to  keep  some  dances." 

*'  And  you  have  not  one  for  me  f  with 
another  luiguidly  approving  look  into  the 
mirror. 

"Certainly   not,"   thinking   how    ocm- 
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temptiUe  it  was  to  see  a  man  admiring 
himflelf  in  a  glass. 

"  WeU,  I'm  sorry,"  listlessly.  "  Bat  I 
thoaght  I  would  ask  yoa." 

"And  I've  refused  yoOf"  with  cutting 
en^hads. 

The  young  man  lounged  languidly  away, 
leaving  Miss  Hope  Brown  Urly  scarlet 
with  indignatloa 

She  hated  Mr.  Gilbert  Egerton  with  all 
her  souL  He  had  called  her  a  pert  little 
schoolgirl,  and  had  sneered  at  her  father 
for  being  an  oil  and  colourmaa  His 
comment  on  herself  did  not  trouble  her 
much|  but  that  on  her  father  was  in- 
tolerable. It  was  not  an  aristocratic  trade, 
but  lier  father  was  an  honesty  hard-working 
man,  and  his  life  was  infinitely  nobler  than 
that  of  Mr.  GHbert  Egerton's,  for  all  the 
blue  Uood  that  ran  in  his  veins. 

Mrs.  Egerton,  of  Meadowlands,  was 
giving  a  baJl  that  night.  The  Egertons 
were  the  first  people  in  the  county,  and 
their  entertainments  were  celebrated  far 
and  wide.  This  one  was  of  more  than 
usual  magnificence,  for  it  was  given  in 
honour  of  their  second  son  Gilbert's  return 
from  the  Egyptian  campaign. 

Not  that^  as  Miss  Hope  Brown  con- 
temptuously remarked  to  herself,  as  she 
looked  round  at  the  lights,  and  flowers, 
and  crowd  of  guests,  his  services  there 
required  so  much  celebration,  for  he  had 
been  wounded  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  and  had  never  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  front  at  all.  Still, 
though  he  heA  returned  undecorated,  and 
without  even  having  gained  his  company, 
his  parents  were  equally  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  had  made  a  great  deal  of  him  during 
the  leave  he  was  spending  at  home  with 
them.  Other  people  made  a  great  fuss 
over  him  too,  just  as  if  he  were  not  con- 
ceited enough  already,  thought  Miss  Hope 
Brown.  She  was  staying  with  his  mother 
at  the  same  time.  She  was  quite  sick  of 
it  all,  and  had  persistently  snubbed  him 
ever  since  the  day  of  his  arrival,  nearly  a 
month  ago  non:;  but  nothing  could  dis- 
turb his  ineffable  self-respect.  In  her 
secret  heart  she  believed  him  to  be  a 
malingerer.  But  the  band  was  playing 
another  waltz  in  the  ball-room,  and  Miss 
Hope  Brown,  going  off  with  her  next 
partner,  recovered  a  little  from  her  anger 
and  vexation. 

For  a  brief  interval  the  two  large  draw- 
iogrooms,  thrown  up  to  the  guests,  were 
empty,  as  all  the  dancers  gathered  in  the 
baU-room. 


The  distant  straios  of  the  melancholy- 
sweet  waltz  music,  and  the  soft  splash  of 
waters  in  the  conservatories  opening  off 
the  greater  drawbg-room,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  silence.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  flowers  and  the  perfume 
of  women's  dresses.  A  girl  had  dropped 
her  fan,  and  it  Ii^  on  the  Oriental  rug  at 
the  foot  of  the  cUvan  below  the  mirror. 
The  drawbg-rooms  looked  on  to  the  stone 
terrace,  from  which,  here  and  there,  short 
fliffhts  of  steps  led  down  into  the  grounds. 
All  the  doors  and  windows  .stood  wide 
open  to  the  fragrant  coolness  of  the 
summer  nkht.  The  rooms  stood  deserted. 
Then  a  tali  figure  stepped  noiselessly  from 
the  terrace  outside  into  the  room,  pausing 
for  a  second,  under  the  Yenetiflai  lamp 
overhead,  to  listen  and  look  lest  any  of  the 
dancers  still  lingered. 

The  light  fell  full  on  the  man's  face,  and, 
In  the  bnght  coloured  rays,  it  showed  pale 
and  worn.  He  was  a  tidl,  slenderly  built 
man  of  about  twenty-eight  He  was 
dressed  in  rough  and  ragged  artisan's 
clothes,  wUch  had  a  most  incongruous 
effect  on  the  rest  of  Us  appearance. 

His  face,  though  worn  and  drawn,  was 
exceedingly  handsome  in  feature,  while 
nothing  could  disguise  the  aristocratic 
distinction  of  his  figure  and  appearance. 
His  hands  were  wUte,  too,  slender  of  shape, 
and  bore  no  marks  of  the  toil  his  dress 
suggested.  A  curious  expression,  very 
bitter  and  very  melancholy,  came  into  his 
face  as  he  stared  round  on  the  luxurious 
magnificence  about  him.  , 

"  It  seems  a  lon^  time  ago,"  he  said  to 
himself.  ''And  it  will  be  longer  yet 
before  I  can  get  back  to  this.  I  wonder 
how  I  shall  endure  it  I "  But  the  passion 
died  out  as  quickly  as  it  had  kindled,  and 
he  laughed  cynically.  ''It's  rather  early 
yet,  speculathig  on  my  powers  of  en- 
durance. It  wul  be  a  bad  look-out  for  me 
if  they  are  goine  to  fail  yet  1 " 

EUs  eyes  fell  on  the  low  divan  where 
Miss  Brown  had  been  sitting.  He  had 
been  outside  on  the  terrace,  hiding  In  the 
shadows  cast  by  a  great  flowering  shrub, 
whQe  the  little  scene  between  her  and 
Gilbert  Egerton  had  been  enacted.  He 
had  seen  and  heard  it  all. 

''Stuck-up  young  jackanapes  I"  he 
muttered  savagely.  "That  bvely  little 
girl  took  him  down  i" 

He  caught  sight  of  the  fan  lying  where 
she  had  dropped  it. 

With  another  cautious  look  about  him, 
he  stepped  swiftly  to  it,  and  raising  it, 
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stood  thonghtfoUy  opening  and  ahatilng 
it 

It  WAS  a  very  costly  one.  The  sticks  of 
ivory  inlaid  with  gold.  It  was  faintly 
peirfamed  with  the  scent  of  the  owner. 

"  I  daresay  she  won't  miss  it^"  he  sald^ 
after  a  second's  reflectioD,  '*  and  it  will  be 
a  nice  little  keepsake.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.    I  wonder  who  she  is  1 " 

He  kissed  the  fan  lightly,  smiling  a  little 
as  he  did  so. 

The  distant  mndc  was  dying  away. 

In  a  few  more  moments  the  rooms  wonld 
be  thronged  once  more  with  the  dancers. 

He  took  one  last  long  look  about  him, 
then  drew  back  to  we  doorway  and 
yanishedy  a  darker  shadow,  Into  the 
shadows  of  the  summer  night. 

The  ball  went  on.  Everybody  said  it 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  that  the 
Egertons  had  eyer  giyen.  Hiss  Hope 
Brown  had  neyer  been  to  such  a  splendid 
entertainment  before.  She  had  only  left 
school  a  few  months  ago,  and  this  yisit  of 
hers  to  Meadowlands  was  her  first  entrance 
into  society.  She  had  been  here  now  for 
more  than  a  month,  for  Mrs.  Egerton  would 
not  pait  with  her,  and  her  father,  delighted 
that  she,  his  only  child,  and  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  should  haye  this  chance  of  entering 
into  a  set  far  above  any  he  could  ever 
have  hoped  to  draw  about  her  himself 
had  wished  her  to  stay.  , 

She  was  exceedingly  pretty.  Her 
manners  were  the  most  winning  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  the  oD  and  colourman 
father.  She  was  well  educated.  She 
dressed  charmingly,  for  her  taste  was  good, 
and  her  father,  who  had  made  his  fortune, 
stinted  her  in  nothing;  and  her  social 
success,  launched  as  she  had  been  by  Mrs. 
Egerton,  of  Meadowlands,  on  to  the  sea  of 
s<Miety,  had  been  most  flattering.  Those 
who  knew  of  the  oil  and  colourman  father 
kindly  overlooked  the  fact.  To-night  she 
was  acknowledged  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
evening,  and  no  one  troubled,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  question  why 
Mrs.  IJgerton,  so  rigidly  exclusive  as  a 
rule,  should  have  shown  so  much  honour 
to  Uie  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  made 
his  money  in  trade. 

It  had  all  been  so  delightful  that, 
until  to-night^  she  had^  enjoyed  herself 
thoroughly. 

To-nigbt|  just  when  her  success  was 
complete^  and  her  cup  of  enjoyment  full, 
she  was  conscioxu  of  a  sense  of  blankness. 

That  speech  of  OQbert  Egerton's,  spite- 
fully repeated  to  her  by  a  man  whom  she 


had  snubbed,  Instinctively  disliking  hfan — 
one  of  those  malicious,  mean-s^ted  anoiis 
to  be  met  In  the  '' best  sets'*  as  wall  as  in 
the  lowest — ^rankled  in  her  heart 

She  loved  her  father  dearly,  and  the 
suspicion  that  all  these  denizens  of  the 
great  world  who  petted  her  would  pro- 
bably sneer  at  her  father  as  GrflberK 
Egerton  had  done,  wounded  her  to  the 
quick.  As  the  evening  wore  on  the  feeling 
deepened.  She  was  full  of  a  hot  reeent- 
ment  against  the  pettiness  and  vulgazity 
of  society.  ^ 

The  fact  was,  she  was  over-sti^ing  and 
over-excited.  The  sudden  change  froin 
the  peaceful  monotony  of  her  schooldayi  to 
this  whirl  of  fashionable  life  had  been  too 
much  for  her.  Her  nerves  had  noi  yet. 
steadied  themselves  under  the  preasore  of 
this  ceaseless  round  of  pleasure  and  amnae- 
ment 

It  was  while  supper  was  being  served, 
in  the  great  banqueting  hall,  that,  evading 
her  partners,  she  slipped  away  into  the 
grounds.  The  clocks  were  strildng  twelve 
as  she  left  the  house,  driven  by  a  greet 
longing  for  the  coolness  and  stillneae  of 
the  summer  night,  and  a  passionate  wish 
to  cut  herself  adbrift  from  the  brilliant 
crowd  in  which  she  and  her  father  could 
find  no  true  sympathy.  For  she  ranged 
herself  on  his  side  against  all  the  world 
of  rank  and  f ashioa  In  her  over-exeite- 
ment  she  became  morbid,  and,  under  those 
conditions,  naturally  unjust  There  were, 
even  among  that  pleasure-pursuing  throngs 
in  spite  of  titles  and  blue  Uood,  and  the 
anomalies  of  inherited  absuiditiee  and 
prejudices,  some  who  were  perfectly  eapaUe 
of  appreciating  Mr.  Brown  at  hfa  real 
value. 

She  walked  on,  down  the  moonlit  path- 
ways, avoiding  tiiat  part  of  the  grcNindB 
where  the  dancers  might  come. 

She  turned  out  of  the  flower  garden 
proper  Into  the  ''wilderness,"  a  portkm 
of  the  grounds  where  the  trees  and  shrubs 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  more  thi^y, 
casting,  to-night,  great  Aadows  in  the 
moon^ght 

There  was  an  old  summer-house  tiiere. 
It  stood  In  a  hollow,  just  where  flie  garden 
again  merged  into  the  chase. 

It  was  lamost  shut  In  by  the  overgrown 
trees  and  shrubs. 

The  position  was  lovely,  and,  to  add  to 
Its  picturesque  wildness,  a  great  maas  of 
granite  boulders  lay  scatterad  or  helped 
up,  forming  a  background  to  ttie  house 
Itself.    These  were  now  almost  enthrely 
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ooyered  by  a  tangle  of  ivy  and  creepers, 
or  by  the  brambles-and  ahrnba  wUdi  had 
grown  up  between  them.  Some  of  the 
tpaoes  which  had  been  originally  left  open 
for  a  passage  between  the  rooks  were 
now  an  impenetrable  mass  of  briar  and 
bosh. 

The  sommer-house  was  very  old.  There 
had  appurentty  always  been  one  there, 
renewed,  or  rebuilt,  as  time  and  weather 
destroyed  it.  The  present  one  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  complete  disrepair. 
Mrs.  EgertoB  was  almost  the  only  member 
of  the  hoosehold  who  ever  came  that 
way. 

It  looked  desolate  enough  in  the  moon- 
light as  Hope  stepped  from  the  path 
between  the  trees  into  the  open  space 
before  it. 

Fot  the  first  time  she  felt  nervous.  She 
regretted  having  oome  so  far  at  that  time 
of  the  night. 

The  hooting  of  an  owl  from  the  branch 
of  an  overhanging  tree  made  her  start, 
every  nerve  leaping  with  an  eerie  dismay. 

SometUng  stirrMl  like  a  ripple  throueh 
the  still  frbge  of  bracken  that  grew  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  suggesting  a  weird  fancy 
of  some  lurking,  living  thing  watching  her 
from  its  place  of  hiding,  and  she  half  turned 
to  fly  from  a  spot  so  isolated  that  any  evil 
might  come  on  her  without  her  cries  for 
help  being  heard. 

The  next  moment,  ashamed  of  her 
cowardUce,  she  crossed  the  opening  to  the 
summar-house.  Even  in  the  picturesque 
and  SGiftening  effects  of  the  moonlight  its 
dilapidations  were  plainly  visibla  It 
was  built  partiv  of  stone.  The  waUs 
were  almost  entirely  hidden  by  creepers 
and  mosses.  But  the  woodwork  was 
rotting.  Mildew  and  the  firet  of  weather 
had  worked  their  will  on  everything.  The 
door  on  its  broken  hinges  was  fastened  up 
with  a  rusty  chain.  The  coloured  panes  of 
the  windows  were  so  thick  with  dast  and 
cobwebe  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
through  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
buflding.  They  gave  back  no  cheerful  re- 
flection of  the  moonlight  showing  on  them 
as  tiiat  lonely,  eerie  feeling  touched  the 
girl  aj^.  She  felt  that  ttiey  might  be  the 
dead  eyes  of  a  dead  house.  She  wondered 
why  Sua.  ISgerton  seemed  to  be  so  fond  of 
the  place. 

Then  with  a  stifled  cry  she  turned 
hurriedly,  white  and  trembling,  towards 
the  great  dump  of  shrubs  that  shut  in  the 
summer-house  on  the  right,  A  sound  like 
the   groan    of    sopie   hurt   creature  in 


sharpest  pain  had  suddenly  broken  on 
the  lonely  stillness  of  the  night  about 
her.  V  ^ 

It  was  followed  by  a  rustUng  and 
snapping  of  twigs,  as  something  or  some 
one  forced  a  way  through  the  under- 
growth. 

There  was  another  groan  this  time, 
accompanied  by  an  exclamatioui  certainly 
not  fit  for  a  lady^i  ears,  which  sent  the 
blood  tingling  back  into  her  face  again. 

The-  wounded  creature  was  decidedly 
human,  and  not  choice  in  his  language. 

The  thought  of  poachers  and  other 
ni^ht  desperadoes  flashed  through  her 
mmd  with  the  keen  consciousness  of  a 
very  valuable  pearl  necklace  she  was  wear- 
ing round  her  throat  The  poachers  had 
been  particularly  daring  and  active  lately, 
while  one  of  them  had  so  black  a 
record 

The  bushes  were  thrust  aside,  and  a 
man  staggered  out  into  the  open  a  yard  or 
two  from  her  side. 

His  face,  ghastly  white,  was  stdned 
with  blood.  One  arm  hung  heavOy  at  his 
side;  the  blood,  trickling  down  it,  had 
soaked  the  sleeve  of  the  artisan's  jacket  he 
wore. 

For  a  second  they  stood  staring  at  each 
other  in  the  moonlight,  he  with  a  stupid, 
dajsed  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  mistook 
the  white-dad,  dender  figure,  with  its 
bare  throat  and  arms,  standing  there  in 
the  moonshine,  for  some  mystic  creature 
from  another  sphere. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  poachers  had  been  giving  Mr. 
Egerton's  gamekeepers  an  annous  time. 
On  the  evening  of  the  ball,  Eason,  the  head 
gamekeeper,  had  received  a  mysterious  Unt 
to  the  effect  that  one  Ned  Molloy,  whose 
daring  and  unscrupulous  defiance  of  the 
game  laws  had  hitherto  met  with  notorious 
success,  would  that  night  be  taking  a  look 
at  the  Squhre's  pheasants. 

If  there  was  one  man  on  the  face  of  the 
eartti  Eason  would  have  like  to  have  seen 
shut  up  between  four  walls  of  a  prison,  Ned 
Molloy  was  that  man.  It  was  currentiy 
believed  among  his  fellow  eamekeepers 
that  to  assist  successfully  at  ms  capture — 
either  alive  or  dead — Eason  would  cheer- 
fully have  done  his  time  between  four 
prison  walls  himself.  But  Molloy  took 
care  that  Eason  should  not  ran  the  risk 
of  beiog  tried  for  manslaughter,  and  so  far 
had  carefully  managed  to  escape  being 
caught  red-handed. 
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The  hint  might  only  have  been  a  bUnd ; 
bat  as  it  was  given  by  a  woman  who  felt  that 
dhe  had  the  right  to  eompUdn  of  Molloy's 
condnct  towar£  herself  personally,  Eason 
was  bdined  to  nuike  nse  of  it 

**  If  there  is  one  time  when  you  ean  be 
Bare  haman  nature  is  speakin'  the  truth,  it 
\b  when  its  heart  is  a-bubblin'  oyer  with 
jealousy,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  under- 
gamekeepers,  who  ventured  to  question 
the  value  of  the  hint 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  ball 
was  in  full  swing  up  at  the  house,  while 
Mr.  Egerton's  gamekeepers  were  faithfully 
patrolUng  his  preserves.  £ason's  round 
brought  him,  a  few  minutes  after  midnight, 
across  that  of  his  youngest  samekeeper. 
The  point  at  which  they  had  agreed  to 
meet  was  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chase, 
which  skirted  the  grounds  of  the  house  on 
kwo  sides. 

"Seen  anything,  Ford!"  asked  Eason 
hi  a  whisper,  as  they  stepped  cautiously 
towards  each  other,  under  cover  of  the 
brees. 

**  No,  I  don't  believe  we  shall  either  1 " 
said  the  other,  in  a  slightly  sulky  tone. 
''  It's  all  a  plant  to  get  us  on  a  wrong '' 

Eason  grasped  lus  arm  with  a  grip  of 
steel. 

They  stood  in  deep  shadow,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  glade. 

The  moon's  rays,  piercine  here  and  there 
the  thick  overhanging  foliage,  lighted  up 
distinctly  the  farther  end  of  the  glade, 
where  it  merged  into  the  chase. 

It  touched  the  figure  of  a  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  keep  in  the  shadow 
as  he  stepped  for  a  second  out  of  the  chase 
into  the  open,  then  vanished  back  again 
into  the  shelter  of  the  underbush. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  too  had  caught 
sight  of  the  gamekeepers. 

"  Gome,"  whispered  Eason,  in  a  whisper 
of  suppressed  exultation.  *' That's  one  of 
the  villains,  anyway." 

He  sprang  forward,  followed  by  his 
companion. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  lurking  figure 
flashed  for  a  moment  into  the  moon&ht, 
as  it  darted  across  the  head  of  the  glade 
towards  a  narrow  pathway  a^  the  other 
side.  As  the  light  struck  it,  Eason  recog- 
nised the  tall,  lithe  figure  of  the  arch- 


poacher  MoUoy,  the  fleetest-footed  vagi- 
bond  in  the  oounty.  If  he  saeoeeded 
in  reaching  that  narrow  pathway,  hit 
escape  was  next  to  certain.  Bat  hs  limped 
slightty  as  he  raa  Eaaon's  quick  ejei 
detected  the  faltering  of  the  light  step. 

''  Curse  yon,  you  shan't  escape  me  tidi 
time,  Ned  Molloy  1 "  cried  Eason  as  he  iul 
"  Tou'd  better  give  in ! "  A  note  h  tiie 
menadng  voice  made  the  fagitive  wbesl 
swiftly  round,  and  the  moonl^ht  gleamed 
on  something  bright  in  his  himd.  It 
flashed  up,  covering  Eason  as  h;  prased 
oa 

'<It  Isn't  MoUoyl"  said  Ford,  jut 
behind.  **  Good  Heavens  1"  in  the  sama 
breath. 

The  next  second  there  were  three  shoit, 
sharp  cracks,  almost  simultaneous.  Thn 
the  smoking  gun  dropped  £rom  Eison'i 
hand,  and  staggering,  he  fell 

The  poacher,  apparently  sure  of  hb  diet, 
had  turned  almost  as  he  fired.  When  Ford, 
after  that  first  involuntary  rash  (o  hb 
companion,  looked  again,  he  had  vauUhsd 

"  Ourse  him,  whoever  he  was  P  he  nid 
between  his  set  teeth,  as  he  teiiderly  ttbd 
the  wounded  man. 

"I'm  all  right"  Eason  opened  Us eyw 
"  Follow  Molloy,"  he  gasped.  "  The  othan 
will  be  coming  when  they  hear.  Ooneii 
all  1 "  with  a  burst  of  savage  anger  ni 
disappointment  "  If  you  d[on%  111—^' 
He  made  a  movement  to  rise,  only  to  mk 
back  with  a  groan. 

Ford  saw  that  it  was  best  to  obey.  Tb 
sound  of  the  firing  was  already  honyini 
up  the  others. 

He  ran  on  into  the  wood.  Battherew 
no  sign  of  the  poacher. 

The  other  men  oame  up,  to  find  Eutm 
jMuseless. 

Ford,  returning,  told  them  what  hd 
happened,  and  as  soon  as  Eason  had  beeo 
conveyed  to  his  cottage,  which  laokOy  wu 
not  far  oS,  and  the  doctor  fetched,  they  ill 
joined  in  the  searciL 

But  in  spite  of  a  most  thorough  investigi- 
tion  of  the  whole  grounds,  they  wsre 
reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  thit 
once  more  Ned  Molloy  had  escaped  theo. 

The  doctor  thought  so  badly  of  Em^ 
wound  that  a  message  was  sent  up  to' 
house  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Egerton. 
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CHAPTER    XX, 

j       "  rT*s  >  jolly  little  place  enough  I " 

"I  think  it's  lorely." 
I  There  wu  i  ceitun  tone  o(  regret,  of 
I  lisgeriug,  relnctknt  fareweU,  in  both 
I  Tolcen;  tboa^  in  Jolian'a  caie  it  waa 
I  light  and  patronlaiDg;  In  Clemence'B, 
dteamy  and  tender,  Aa  Julian  apoke  he 
':  shifted  hii  poiittim  slightly  aa  he  leant 
agunat  the  iron  ruling  by  which  they 
atood,  ftnd  let  his  eyea  wander  over  the 
scene  before  them  with  condeaeendlng 
approval. 

They  were  itaoding  on  the  lomewhat 
embryonic  "aea-front"  of  what  a  few  yean 
befois  had  been  a  fishing  village,  and  was 
noir  straggling,  rather  inefficiently,  to  be- 
come a  watering-place.  Sach  season  as 
the  place  could  boaat  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  summer  months ;  to  tbe 
,  freqaenteis  of  winter  resorts  it  was  abac- 
lately  unknown ;  conaeqaently  Ita  intrinaio 
j  oluumu  at  tbe  moment — in  all  the  lassitude 
'  and  monotony  left  by  departed  glory  — 
might  have  been  considered  conapicnoas 
I  by  their  abKsoe.  Bat  It  was  a  glorious 
iriDter's  day.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  snow 
had  been  hozen  on  the  roofn  of  the  some- 
what depreased -looking  houses  and  on  the 
anaightlineBS  of  the  onfinished  sea-front; 
and  brilliant  sanshinOi  almost  warm  in 
■pite  of  the  keen,  frosty  ^r,  waa  glorify- 
ing alike  the  desettecl  little  town,  the 
oonntry  iMyond,  and  the  spaikllnf, 
dancing  sea.  The  frosty,  inTlgorating 
brightness    (ontid    a    responsire     choid 


in  Jolian'a  heart  tbia  morning;  ha  was 
not  always  so  anaceptible  to  su<ji  dmple, 
natoral  inflaenoea  He  was  in  a  good 
hnmoor  with  the  place ;  he  had  spent  two 
wholly  satisfactory  days  tliere — two  days, 
moreove-,  which  had  had  mnch  the  same 
Influence  npon  his  moral  tone  as  a  change 
to  bracing  air  and  simple,  wholesome  food 
would  liare  on  a  physique  accnstomed  to 
dissipation. 

His  survey  ended  finally  with  Ole- 
mence's  face.  She  was  standing  at  his  side 
looking  out  over  the  sea,  her  eyes  intent 
and  fall  of  feeling,  her  heantifol  face 
hushed  and  still,  absorbed  by  the  myste- 
rious charm  of  the  ceaseless  morement 
and  troable  of  the  bright  water  stretching 
away  before  her, 

"  What  are  yon  looking  at,  Clemence  I " 
he  said  boyisbly. 

She  lifted  her  eyea  to  his  qoite  gravely 
and  simply, 

"  Only  the  sea,"  she  said.  "  It  b  so 
beautifol,  I  feel  as  if  Z  never  cinld  leave 
off  looking  at  it.  It  makes  me  feel — oh, 
I  can't  tell  yon,  but  it  is  tike  something 
great  and  strong  to  take  away  with  one  1 " 
She  looked  away  again.  "Oh,  I  wish,  I 
wish  we  need  not  go  1 "  she  sjdd  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  I  wish  we  needn't,"  retnrned  Julian ; 
he  had  been  dimly  coniclona  o!  sometblag 
in  her  eyes  and  voice  which  made  her 
pieviona  words,  simple  as  they  seemed, 
almost  tminteilfglble  to  him,  and  he  eaoaht 
at  her  laat  aentence  bs  containing  an  idea 
to  which  be  could  reapond.  "I'''8  an 
awful  nnisanoe,  Isn't  it  t  And  do  yoa 
know  it  is  time  we  started  I  Never  mind. 
We'll  cone  down  sgida  soon  1 " 

They  stood  for  another  moment; 
Clemence  looking  out  at  the  sonny  sea, 
Jalian    taking    another  careless    oompre- 
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henaiye  view  of  the  whole  loene ;  and  then, 
as  tiioQgh  those  last  looks  had  contained 
dieir  respective  farewells,  they  tamed  with 
one  accord  and  walked  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway  station.  And  as 
if  in  turning  her  back  npon  the  sonlit  sea 
she  had  tamed  her  back  also  npon  some- 
thing less  definite  and  tangible,  a  certain 
gravity  and  wistfalness  crept  gradaally 
over  Olemence's  face  as  they  went;  crept 
over  it  to  settle  down  onto  a  sadness  most 
onasaal  to  it  as  the  train  carried  them 
qaickly  away  towards  Londoa  Jalian, 
sitting  opposite  her,  was  vagaely  strack  by 
her  expression, 

''Are  yoa  awfally  sorry  to  go  back, 
Olemencet "  he  said. 

She  stMrted  slightly,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a,  faint  smile. 

"I  sappose  I  ami"  she  said.  ''We 
have  been  very  happy,  haven't  wet" 
There  was  a  wistftil  regret  in  her  voice 
which  touched  him  somehow,  and  he 
answered  her  demonstratively,  with  a 
cheery  and  enthusiastic  augury  for  the 
future.  Olemence  shuled  again;  again 
rather  faintly.  "  I  know  1 "  she  said.  "  I 
mean  I  hope  so.  Only — I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me  I  I  feel  as  if— 
something  were  finished  ! " 

Julian  broke  into  a  boyish  lau^h.  Her 
depression  was  by  no  means  dispbasing  to 
him;  it  was  a  tribute  to  his  importance, 
to  her  dependence  on  him;  and  the 
necessity  for  "  cheering  herup ''  implied  the 
exercise  of  that  superiority  and  authority 
in  which  he  delighted. 

"  Why,  what  a  dear  little  goose  you  are, 
Glemencei"  he  said,  leaning  forward  to 
take  her  hands  in  his.  '*A  *  Friday  to 
Monday'  can't  last  for  ever,  you  now, 
but  it  can  be  repeated  again  and  again. 
Why,  I  shall  be  up  every  day — every 
single  day,  I  promise  you.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  found  I  could  spend  the 
evening  with  you  to-morrow  t  Won't  that 
console  you  f " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  she  took  one 
of  his  hands  in  hers  and  pressed  it  to 
her  cheek.  His  consolation  had  hardly 
touched  that  strange  oppression  whidb 
weighed  upon  her,  and  Jalian,  in  high 
feather,  and  quite  unaware  that  only  Us 
voice  was  heard  by  her,  his  words  passing 
her  by  unheeded,  had  been  talking  at  great 
length  about  all  the  happiness  before  them, 
when  she  said,  in  a  ^hesitating^  fa^-away 
voice :    ' 

"  Gould  you — could  you  come  home  with 
me  this  afternoon  i " 


Julian  paused  a  moment.  The  questfon 
was  hardly  the  response  his  woras  had 
demanded.    Then  he  said  decisively : 

"  Quite  impossible,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I 
would  if  I  could,  you  know,  dear,  bat  ift^a 
quite  impossible  I " 

She  gave  his  hand  a  litUe  qniek 
pressure. 

"I  know,  of  course/  she  murmured 
gently.  She  paused  a  moment,  and  than 
said  in  a  low  voice,  rather  irrelevantly  as 
it  seemed :  "  Jalian  " — ^lus  name  stiU  came 
rather  hesitaUngly  from  her  lips — "  do  yoa 
think— do  you  like  Mrs.  Jackionl " 

BIrs.  Jackson  was  the  name  of  the  woman 
whose  rooms  Julian  had  taken  for  her,  and 
he  started  slightly  at  the  question. 

"  She's  not  a  bad  sort/*  he  said,  with 
rather  startled  consideration.  *'At  laait» 
she  seems  all  right.  Isn't  she  nice  to  yoa, 
Olemence  t    Don't  you  like  the  rooms  t  * 

"Oh,  yesl  yesl"  she  said  qoidlyt 
almost  as  though  she  reproached  baneU 
for  saying  anytmng  that  could  snggeat  to 
him  even  a  riiadow  of  discontent  on  her 
part  "  I  like  them  so  very,  very  modi. 
It  is  only — I  don't  know  what  exaetly. 
Somehow,  I  don't  think  Mrs,  Jackson  is 
quite  a  nice  woman."  She  had  spokm 
the  last  words  hesitatingly  and  with  diffi- 
culty, almost  as  though  wey  came  from  her 
against  her  wilL 

Jalian  glanced  at  her  qaickly. 

"  What  makesyou  think  that,  Clemeneef  * 
he  said,  with  judicial  masterfulness.  ''  Have 
you  any  reason,  I  meant" 

But  Olemence  was  hardlv  able  to  define^ 
even  in  her  own  pure  mmd,  what  It  was 
that  jarred  upon  her  in  her  landlady^i 
manner;  and  to  Julian  she  was  atteny 
unable  to  put  her  feelings  into  worda.  Hn 
hasty  disclaimer  and  her  hedtatbig  begin- 
nings and  f  alterlngs,  however,  served  to  re- 
move the  misgivine  which  had  stirred  him 
lest  some  knowledge  of  his  own  real  KEe 
should  have  come  to  the  woman's  Imow- 
ledge.  He  was  the  readier  to  let  himself 
be  reassured  and  to  dismiss  the  subject  in 
that  the  train  was  slackening  speed  for  the 
last  time  before  reaching  I^ndon,  and  he 
intended  to  move  into  a  first-clan  smoking 
carriage  at  the  approaching  station.  Julian 
was  well  aware  of  the  Mu  of  discovery 
involved  in  these  joumevs  with  Olemence ; 
and  though  he  faced  them  nonchalantly 
enough,  he  used  wits  with  which  no  one 
who  knew  him  only  in  his  capacities  of 
man  aboat  town  and  budding  barrister 
would  have  credited  him  to  reduce  them  to 
a  minimum.    To  be  seen  emerging  from  a 
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ibird-dass  caniage  at  Viotoria  Siation  was 
a  wholly  nimeoeBBary  risk  to  run,  and  he 
avoided  it  aooofdingly. 

«Yoa  miiBtn't  be  faneifiil,  Olemmie," 
he  said,  now  bi'a  lordly  and  airy  iaahion. 
'Tve  no  doubt  Mrs.  Jackson  ia  a  verv 
jolly  woman,  as  a  matter  of  fiaei  Look 
herei  dear,  would  you  mind  if  I  went  and 
had  a  imoke  now  t  It  isn't  mueh  further, 
yon  know,  and  one  mustn't  smoke  in 
hoepttal,  you  seel" 

Olemenee  was  very  pale  when  he  joined 
her  on  the  platform  at  Victoria — joined  her 
after  a  quiek  glance  round  to  see  whetiier 
he  must  prepare  himself  for  an  eneounter 
with  an  acquaintance;  and  she  did  not 
spealc,  only  looked  up  at  him  with  a  grave, 
steady  smile  which  made  her  face  sadder 
than  before.  His  announcement  of  his 
intenti<m  of  putting  her  into  a  hansom 
drew  from  her  an  absolutely  horrified 
protest  She  would  go  in  an  omnibus,  she 
told  him  hurriedly,  or  in  the  underground ! 
She  had  never  been  in  a  cab  1  It  wouU 
cost  80  miohi  But  when  he  overruled 
her,  a  little  impatiently — ^it  was  not  yet 
darky  and  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  longer 
thaa  was  necessary  with  her  in  Victoria 
Station — ^she  submitted  timidly,  with  a 
sudden  slight  flushing  of  her  cheeksi 

"  A  four-wheeler,  Julian  I "  she  murmured 
pleadingly,  as  they  emerged  into  the 
station  yard.  With  a  lofty  smQe  at  what 
he  supposed  to  be  nervousness  on  her  part, 
he  sigmfied  assent  with  a  little  condescend- 
ing gesture,  and  stopped  before  a  waiting 
cab, 

"Sere  you  are^"  he  said.    "Jump  in  1 " 

She  got  in  obediently,  and  as  he  shut 
the  door  she  turned  to.  him  through  the 
open  window. 

*' Good-bye,  JnUan!"  she  sdd,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice. 

"  Gh>od-bye  1 "  he  said  cheerilyi  smiUuff 
at  her.  Ebr  face  in  its  dingy  frame  looked 
whiter,  sweeter,  and  more  steadfast  than 
ever,  and  it  made  a  curiously  sudden  and 
disthiot  impression  on  JnUan's  mental 
retina.  Th^  the  cab  turned  lumberindy 
round,  and  he  moved  smartly  away.  He 
did  not  see  that  as  the  cab  turned,  that 
sweet  white  fiace  appeared  at  the  other 
window  and  followed  him  with  wide, 
wistful  eyes  until  fixe  moving  life  of 
London  parted  them. 

Julian  was  on  his  way  to  the  club.  He 
had  a  vague  disinclination  to  the  thought 
of  going  home ;  the  house  in  Chelsea  was 
always  more  or  less  distasteful  to  him  now, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  going  thither 


before  it  was  necessary.  It  was  nearly 
dark  by  the  time  his  destination  was 
reached,  and  as  his  hansom  drew  up  a  few 
yards  from  the  club  entrance  he  could 
only  see  tliat  tiie  way  was  stopped  by  a 
carriage  from  which  two  ladies  and  a 
genUeman  had  just  emerged.  It  was  the 
younger  of  the  two  ladies  who  glanced  in 
his  direction,  and  said,  in  a  pretty,  un- 
interested voice : 

•'Isn't  that  Mr.  Bomayne t " 

Marston  Loring  was  tJie  man  addressed, 
and  he  shot  a  keen,  considering  glance  at 
tiie  speaker — Hiss  Pomeroy.  The  fact 
that  her  eyes  had  notioed  Julian  when  his 
quick  ones  had  not,  trivial  as  it  was,  was 
not  without  its  significance  to  the  man 
whose  stock-in-trade,  so  to  speak,  was 
founded  on  dever  estimate  and  appreciation 
of  trifles.  Was  Miss  Pomeroy  not  so 
entbely  unobservant  a  nonentity  as  she 
was  supposed  to  be,  he  asked  himself,  not 
for  the  first  time,  or  was  there  another 
reason  for  her  quickness  in  this  instance) 

'<So  it  isl"  he  said.  "Hullo,  old 
feUowP 

Julian  came  eagerly  up  to  the  group 
as  it  paused  fbr  Um  on  the  club  steps, 
and  shook  hands  in  his  pleasantest  manner 
with  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 

"  I  do  believe  it's  a  ladies'  afternoon ! " 
he  exclaimed  ga&y.  "  What  luck  for  me  1 
How  do  you  dot"  riiaUng  hands  with 
Miss  Pomeroy.  **TA  actually  forgotten 
afi  about  it,  and  I've  only  just  come  up 
from  Brighton  I  Lorhig,  you  must  ask  me 
to  join  your  par^,  old  man  1  Tell  him  so, 
Miss  Pomeroy,  picNMe  1  ** 

Whether  i^ct  veradty  is  te  be  imputed 
to  a  young  man  who  prcfteeses  unbounded 
satisfaction  at  findmg  fiMhionable  *<  ladies' 
teas"  in  full  swing  at  his  club  when  he  has 
just  come  off  a  journey  is  perhaps  doubt- 
ful; but  Julian  threw  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  moment  with  a  frank  gaiety 
and  enthusiasm  which  was  not  to  be 
surpassed.  The  greater  number  of  the 
ladies  who  were  sipping  club  tea  as  if  it 
were  a  hitherto  untasted  nectar,  and 
gazing  at  dub  furniture  as  though  it  were 
providon  for  the  comfort  of  some  strange 
animal,  were  acquaintances  of  his ;  and  as 
he  moved  about  among  them  his  passage 
seemed  to  be  marked  by  merrier  laughs, 
a  quicker  fire  of  the  jokes  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  brighter  fi^es  than  prevafled 
elaewhera  He  was  enjoying  himself  so 
thoroughly,  apparently,  that  he  was  unable 
to  tear  himself  away,  and  when  he  left  the 
dub  at  last,  he  sprang  into  a  hansom, 
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and  told  the  driver  to  "pot  the  horse 
along."  He  and  his  mother  were  dining 
ont  together,  and  he  had  left  himBeif 
barely  sufficient  time  to  dress. 

He  ran  np  the  steps,  flinging  the  driver 
his  fare,  let  himself  in  with  his  latchkey, 
and  proceeded  to  his  room  up  two  steps 
at  a  tim&  When  he  emerged  thence, 
twenty  minutes  later,  in  evening  dress,  he 
was  congratulating  himself  on  having 
"  done  the  trick  capitally,  and  well  up  to 
time." 

He  was  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  as 
he  came  downstairs,  to  And  his  mother's 
maid  waiting  for  him  outside  the  drawing- 
room  door  with  the  information  that  Mrs. 
Bomayne  was  already  in  the  carriage ;  and 
he  ran  hastOy  downstairs,  put  on  his  over- 
coat, and  proceeded  to  join  her. 

«( I'm  awfully  sorry,  dear,"  he  said,  with 
eager  apology.  '*  I  thought  it  was  earlier. 
The  fact  is,  I  was  awfully  late  gettiog  in. 
I  found  '  ladies'  teas '  going  on  at  the  club 
— so  awfully  stupid  of  me  to  forget — ^you 
might  have  liked  to  go — and  it  was  rather 
good  fun.    How  are  you,  dear  t " 

He  had  let  himself  into  the  brougham  as 
he  spoke,  had  shut  the  door,  and  seated  him- 
self by  the  figure  he  could  only  dimly  see 
sitting  rather  back  in  the  corner  so  that 
little  or  no  light  fell  on  her  face.  He  had 
kissed  her,  hardly  stemmbg  the  flood  of 
his  eloquence  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  now 
hardly  waited  for  her  word  or  two  of  reply 
before  he  plunged  once  more  into  eager, 
amusing  talk.  He  did  not  give  his  mo&er 
time  to  do  more  than  answer  mono- 
sy  Uabically,  and  it  followed  that  her  silence 
did  not  stoike  him.  He  sprang  out,  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  to  give  her  his  huid, 
but  before  he  had  given  his  instruction 
to  the  coachman,  and  followed  her  into 
the  house,  she  had  disappeared  into  the 
ladies'  cloak-room.  Consequently  it  was 
not  until  she  came  to  him  as  he  waited  to 
follow  her  into  the  drawing-room  that  he 
really  saw  her.  As  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
figure  coming  toivards  him,  he  suddenly 
saw,  not  it,  but  a  sweet,  white  face  with 
wistful  eyes  looking  at  him  from  out  of  a 
dingy  frame. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Always  excellently  dressed,  Mib. 
Bomayne's  appearance  at  that  moment 
was  brOilant ;  almost  excessively  brilliant 
it  seemed  for  a  small  dinner  party.  Her 
frock  was  of  the  most  pronounced  type  of 
full-dress,  and  she  wore  diamonds,  not 
many,  but  so  disposed,  as  was  her  reddish- 


brown  hair,  as  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  effect.  But  the  detail  which  had 
caught  her  son's  experienced  eye,  and  which 
had  brought  before  him  by  some  unaceoont- 
able  law  of  contrast  that  other  woman's 
face,  lay  in  the  fact  that  to-night  for  the 
first  time  his  mother  was  slightly  "  made 
up."  The  colour  on  her  cheeks,  the  bright 
effectiveness  of  her  eyes,  was  the  result  of 
art  It  made  her  look  haggard,  Julian 
decided  with  careless,  indifferent  distaste^ 
and  then  he  was  following  her  into  the 
room. 

She  had  hardly  paused  to  speak  to  him ; 
apparently  she  imagined  that  they  were 
late. 

They  were  widely  separated  at  dinner, 
and  were  not  thrown  together,  as  it  hap- 
pened, during  the  whole  evening.  Bat 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  personality  was  a  factor 
in  the  party  not  to  be  ignored  that  ni|^; 
she  was  delightful,  everybody  said;  and 
to  Julian  that  newly  acquired  sense  of  lus 
mother's  artificiality  was  accentuated  as 
the  evening  passed  on  into  something  like 
repugnance ;  a  repugnance  which,  whan  he 
was  seated  with  her  at  1^  in  the  brougham 
and  driving  home,  produced  in  hun  a 
strong  disinclination  to  rouse  himself  to  an 
assumption  of  vivacity,  and  made  him 
occupy  himself  with  his  own  thoughts  so 
exclusively  that  he  never  noticed  that  his 
mother  uttered  not  a  single  word. 

*' Good  nighty  mother!'  he 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  hall.  He 
was  stooping  to  kiss  her  when  she  stopped 
him  with  a  slight,  peremptory  gesture. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  youi"  she  said. 
Her  voice  was  tense  and  a  litUe  hoarss. 
Without  another  word,  without  so  much 
as  glancing  at  him,  she  passed  him  and  led 
the  way  to  his  smoking-room ;  turned  lEip 
the  lamp  with  a  quick,  hurd  gesture,  and 
then  turned  and  faced  him. 

All  the  colour  had  faded  from  Julian's 
face,  and  he  had  followed  her  slowly.  Witii 
the  first  sound  of  her  voice  the  conyictioB 
had  come  to  him  that  he  was  discoyezed. 
There  were  certain  weaknesses  in  him, 
hitherto  undeveloped  by  the  drcamstanoes 
of  his  life,  but  radical  factors  in  his  charac- 
ter. Morally  speaking  he  was  a  coward. 
His  hour  had  come,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
meet  it.  He  came  just  inside  the  door 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  writing- 
table,  confronting  his  mother,  but  neither 
looking  at  her  nor  speaking. 

''T^  me  where  you  have  been  sinee 
Friday !  "  she  s&id,  low  and  peremptorily ; 
and  then  she  stopped  herself  abrnptij. 
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patting  ont  her  hand  as  thongh  to  prevent 
him  from  speaking,  as  a  spasm  of  pain 
distorted  her  faee.  "  No  1 "  she  said,  in  a 
hoarse,  breathless  way.  "No,  don't! 
Toa'U  tell  me  a  lie.    Don't  1    I  know  1" 

She  had  pat  ont  her  hand  and  was 
steadying  herself  by  the  high  oak  mantel- 
piece— ^{mrt  of  her  recent  present  to  Jalian 
— ^bat  her  face  was  rigid  and  set,  and  her 
eyes,  fall  of  a  strange,  indefinable  agony, 
whidi  she  seemed  to  be  all  the  while 
holding  desperately  at  bay,  never  left  the 
pale,  downcast,  almost  sollen  face  opposite 
her. 

With  a  determined  wrench  and  setting 
in  motion  of  idl  his  faculties,  Jalian  palled 
himself  together  so  for  as  to  take  refage  in 
that  sore  resort  of  the  deficient  in  moral 
coorage  —  an  assumption  of  jaanty  and 
light-hearted  non-comprehension.  Perhaps 
he  had  never  in  his  me  been  more  like  his 
mother  than  he  was  at  that  moment  as  he 
threw  back  his  head  and  answered,  with  an 
affected  gaiety  which  was  somewhat  hollow 
and  nnsuceessfal : 

''IVhat  do  yoa  know,  deart  You're 
com£n2  it  rather  strong,  aren't  you  9 " 

"  I  know  that  you  luve  been  living  ifith 
a  comimon  work-^1  somewhere  in  Camden 
Towm  for  a  monui  or  more  I" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  the  same 
hoarse  voice  which  rang  now,  bw  as  it 
was,  with  an  intolerable  disgust.  But  its 
expression  seemed  to  affect  Julian  not  at 
aU.  The  words  themselves  were  occupying 
all  his  perception,  A  quick  frown  of  con- 
nderation  appeared  on  his  forehead,  as 
though  some  relief  or  reprieve  had  come 
to  hun,  bringing  with  it  possibilities  the 
skilful  turning  to  account  of  which  called 
into  play  hia  mental  faculties,  and  in  so 
doing  strung  up  his  nerve.  He  dropped 
hia  artificiality  of  manneri  and  seemed  to 
brace  himseUTto  meet  the  emergency  in 
which  he  found  himself.  The  situation 
hid  evidently  suddenly  dtered  its  character 
for  him.    He  was  no  longer  cowed  by  it. 

There  was  a  pause — a  pause  in  which 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  and 
contract,  and  dilate  agabi  under  the  suffer- 
ing to  which  she  aUowed  expression  in 
ndther  tone  nor  gesture ;  and  then  there 
came  from  Julian  four  awkvrard,  hardly 
audible  words,  jerked  out  rather  than 
spoken,  with  long  pauses  intervening : 

"  How  do  you  know  I " 

A  short,  sharp  breath  came  from  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  and  then  she  said,  with  cold 
decisiveness,  though  it  seemed  that  nothing 
would  take  that  hoarseness  from  her  voice : 


■'It  matters  very  little  how  I  know. 
That  I  know  by  one  chance ;  that  some 
one  else  may  xnow  by  another;  some 
one  else  again  by  another — the  detaHs 
In  each  case,  when  the  chances  are  in- 
numerable, are  nothing !  Have  you  lived 
all  this  time  in  London  not  to  know  that 
discovery  is  inevitable— to  wonder  'how' 
when  it  comes  t " 

There  was  a  Inttemess,  a  keenness  of 
scorn  in  her  voice  which  stung  him  like 
a  lash,  and  he  answered  hotly : 

'*  After  aU,  mother,  we  are  not  living 
in  Arcadia  1  We  don't  talk  about  these 
things;  and  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Fm  sure, 
that  this  should  have  come  to  your  know- 
ledge. Fm  awfully  sorry  to  offend  you; 
but,  hang  it  all,  I'm  not  worse  than  lots  of 
fellows  about  1 " 

His  tone  had  gathered  confidence  and 
defiance  as  he  went  on,  and  it  seemed  to 
shake  her  a  little.  Her  hold  on  the 
mantelpiece  tightened,  and  she  spoke 
quickly  and  a  little  nervously. 

"It's  very  likely,"  she  said.  <'I  don't 
want  to  argue  the  principle  with  you. 
Young  men  have  their  own  ideas,  I  know ; 
but  how  many  young  men — cbrop  outt 
How  many  young  men,  with  good  posi- 
tions, good  chances,  somehow  or  other 
get  into  bad  odour;  get  to  be  not  received — 
or,  if  they  are  received,  it  is  with  certain 
reservation — ^through  this  kind  of  thing) 
Oh,  of  course  I  don't  say  it's  inevitable. 
There  are  lots  of  men  about,  as  you  say ! 
But  it's  an  awful  risk.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  man  like  you,  with  no  title  to  the 
position  you  hold  in  society  but  your — 
your  personalitv,  don't  you  see,  it  Is  a 
double  and  treble  risk.  It  is  playing  with 
edged  tools;  it  is  holding  a  Imife  to  your 
own  throat  Tou  woidd  go  under  so 
horribly  easily." 

She  paused  abruptly,  as  though  the 
image  before  her  eyes  were  too  terrible 
to  her  to  be  pursued  further,  and  tried  to 
moisten  her  dry  lips,  on  which  the  touch 
of  paint  had  cracked  now,  showhig  how 
white  they  were  beneath.  The  ghastliness 
of  the  hicongruity  between  her  manner 
and  the  superficialities  of  which  she  spoke 
was  indescribable.  Julian  did  not  speak ; 
he  was  moving  one  foot  to  and  fro  slowly 
over  the  carpet,  at  which  he  gazod  im- 
moveably,  and  his  mother  went  on  almost 
immediately : 

"  Tou  must  give  it  up,  Jalian,"  she  said 
incisively.  "I  will  do  anything  that  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  money;  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  upon  you,  my  boy.    Oh, 
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my  boyl  Anything  the  girl  wuits  y<m 
Bhall  have ;  bat  you  most  break  with  bsr 
at  once." 

She  paiued  again,  bat  atill  Jalian  did 
not  speak ;  etill  he  did  not  raiie  hie  eyea. 
She  went  on  with  a  growing  Inditence 
in  bea  voice  which  went  himd  in  hand 
with  a  growing  agony  of  appeal : 

"If  yoa  don't  see  the  neoeadty  now, 
yon  moat  believe  me  when  I  tell  yoa  that 
yoa  will — ^yoa  wQL  Look|  dear  1  yoor  life 
is  sorely  not  so  doll  that  yoa  need  ran 
after  saeh  distraction  as  that.  You  shall 
marry  if  yoa  want  to.  Yon  shall  many 
any  one  yoa  like.    Bat  yoa  most— yoa 

most  give  this  ap.  Jalian ^  She  stopped 

for  a  moment^  and  her  voice  grew  thm, 
ahnoet  faint,  as  she  pressed  so  heavily  on 
the  carving  by  which  she  held  that  her 
hand  was  braised  and  blackened.  '<  Jalian, 
I  am  not  telling  yoa  idiat  it  has  been  to 
me  to  know  that  yoa  have  deceived  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  toy  and  make  yoa  feel — 
I  don't  want  yoa  to  feel  it^  dear— what  it 
has  been  to  me  to  go  over  year  home-life 
of  the  last  few  weeks  and  know  that  yoa 
have  lied  to  me  at  every  tarn — ^to  me, 
who  have  only  wanted  to  inake  yoa  happy. 
I  won't  reproach  yoa.  Perhaps  yoang 
men  think  it  a  kind  of  right — a  kind  of 

right "  She  repeated  im  sentenoe,  nn- 

finished  as  it  was,  as  thoagh  it  contdned 
an  idea  to  which  she  dang.  *'  It  is  not 
for  my  sakct-to  spare  my  feelings,  that  I 
tell  yoa  yoa  mast  give  it  ap.  It  is  for  year 
own.    Jalian,  my  boy,  yoa  mast  beUeve 


» 


me. 

Her  words,  qoivering  with  entreaty,  died 
away ;  her  eyes,  fall  oi  sapplication,  were 
fixed  on  his;  and  Jalian  spoke— -spoke 
withoat  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  groand. 

''Sappose  I  married  her  t "  he  said  In  a 
low,  shame-faced  voice. 

"Whatl"  The  monosyllable  rang  oat 
sharp  and  vibrating,  and  Mib.  Romayne, 
all  softness  or  relaxation  stradc  from  her 
face  and  figare  in  one  sadden  bracing  of 
every  mas^  stood  staring  at  him  oat  of 
eyes  alive  with  horror. 

"  Sappose— I  married — ^her  I " 

"  Sapposing  that — I  will  tell  yoa  1  Yoa 
woald  have  to  keep  her  and  yodrself  1  Yoa 
woald  have  no  more  of  my  money,  and 
yoa  woald  never  be  acknowledged  in  my 
hoase  again  1 "  Her  low  voice  was  like 
fine,  cold  steel,  and  she  paased.  Then  quite 
suddenly,  as  thoagh  tlie  horror  kept  at 
bay  in  her  eyes  had  leapt  ap  and  mastered 
her  in  an  instant,  she  flong  oat  her  hands 
wildly,  crying :  "  Jolian,  Jalian  1    Yoa  are 


not  married  t    Tell  me^  tell  me  yoa  an 
not  married  t " 

And  Julian,  white  to  the  very  llpa,  nid 
low  and  hurriedly : 

"No!" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  With  a 
choked,  hysterical  cry,  Mrs.'  BMuyne 
dropped  into  a  diair  near  hsr,  and  oovered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Julian  drew  ooi 
his  pocket-handkerchief  and  medianfeaUy 
wiped  his  f  ordiead.  At  last  he  began,  m 
a  nervoos,  uneven  voice : 

"  Mother,  look  here,  I— yoa  dont  qoita 
understand  me  1  I — she-4t^s— if  a  not  the 
Und  of  girl  you  thfaik  i '*  He  stopped  and 
drew  his  hand  desperatdy  before  his  eyesi 
That  innocent  white  fsoe,  in  its  dmgy 
frame,  what  did  it  want  bef<»e  hb  eyee 
nowt  How  could  he  get  <m  if  he  kept 
looking  at  it.  "fflie— we— it  was  mj 
faoltl    Mother,  look  here,  I  ought  r 

Mrs.  Bomayne  took  her  hands  awmy 
from  her  face  and  clenehed  them  togetfaflr. 
.  "You  shall  not^"  she  said  in  a  low, 
steady  voice. 

"She — she— was  an  awfolly  good  giil, 
don't  you  know.  She's  not— of  coone 
she's  not  one  of  our  matf  but — she  would 
learn.  Mother,  after  all,  why  nott 
Nothing  else  can— can  make  it  right  1" 

"  Nothing  else  can  ruin  you  completely  l" 
was  the  steady  answer.  "  You  ihall  never 
do  it  if  I  can  prevent  it  I  have  tdd  yo« 
what  I  would  do;  thfaik  it  well  over. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  to  have 
not  one  farthing  but  what  you  csn  eem  I 
To  be  cut  by  every  one  who  knows  yon  I 
To  be  without  a  chance  of  any  kind.  I 
told  you  that  if  you  married  I  would 
disown  you  1  Now  I  tell  you  Bomething 
else !  Bieak  off  this  miserable  oonnecdoii 
and  you  shall  have,  as  I  said,  anything  m 
reason  to  give  the  gfarl  In  eompensaiion 
once  and  for  aU.  Befusetodosoand  IwiO 
cut  off  your  allowance  until  you  eome  to 
your  senses  I " 

" Mother  1"  he  cried  fieroely.  "By 
Heaven,  mother  I " 

"  Tou  can  take  your  choice  1 "  waa  the 
unmoved  answer. 

Her  face  was  sharp  and  haggard;  the 
artificial  colour  stood  out  on  it  in  greet 
patches,  throwing  into  relief  the  livid 
pallor  beneath.  She  had  thrown  aside 
her  clodc  as  though  the  physical  opprea- 
sion  was  unbearable  to  her,  and  the 
contrast  between  her  face  and  her  gorgeooa 
dress  with  its  glittering  ornaments  waa 
horrible. 

A   smothered   oath    broke  from    the 
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yaong  man,  and  liftiiig  hia  right  hand,  he 
began  to  xnb  it  abwly  np  and  down  the 
baok  of  his  head  as  an  expzeasionof  lieavy, 
fieroe  oogltalion  settled  down  npon  lua 
face.  To  hia  nnatteraUe  anipriae  as  lie 
made  the  geatore^  there  stole  over  Us 
mother's  foce  an  ezpression  of  such  deadly 
terror  as  he  had  nerer  before  seen.  He 
stopped  involontarfly,  and  she  staggered 
to  htf  feet|  holding  ont  two  qnivering, 
implorinff  hands.  Fot  the  first  time  hi 
his  life  Jolianwas  using  a  gesture  habikial 
in  his  dead  iather;  for  the  first  lime  in 
hia  life,  looking  bito  her  son's  faee,  Mrs. 
Bomayne  saw  there  the  bee  of  William 
Bomayne. 

"My  boy!"  she  gasped.  ''My  boy. 
Don't  do  that  1  Don't  look  like  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  1    For  Heaven's  sake  1 " 

She  swayed  for  a  moment  to  and  fro, 
and  then  bSl  heavQy  forward  into  hb  arms. 

BY  THE  AVON  IN  APBIL. 

If  there  be  one  season  more  stdtable 
than  another  for  a  trip  to  Shakespeare's 
Stratford,  that  season  is  spring;  and  if 
there  be  a  month  fitter  than  another,  that 
month  is  ^riL  For  apart  from  the 
beauty  presented  by  pore  English  land- 
scape, when  Natore  begins  to  don  her 
verdant  robe,  we  shonld  remember  that 
it  was  in  the  month  of  April  that  the 
world's  poet  made  not  only  his  first 
entrance  on,  but  his  final  exit  from  the 
scene  of  "this  strange  eventfal  history." 
Sentiment  is  oat  of  fiMhion  nowadays,  bat 
there  are  certain  emotional  sensations 
which,  being  ineradicable  in  civilised  man, 
alike  defy  fashion  and  time,  and  the 
Shakespearean  sentiment  is  assaredly  one 
of  them.  Few  caltivated  people  woald 
wish  to  banish  this  of  all  others  from  theb 
lives,  however  afraid  of  incarring  ridicale. 
The  etiqMndoas,  wide-reaching,  andying 
genias  of  the  man,  the  doad  of  obscority 
which  shrouds  all  bat  the  broadest  f  eatares 
df  his  Ufe,  the  scarcity  of  reliable  relics 
and  records  of  his  personality,  all  serve 
to  invest  sach  as  remain  with  the  highest 
interest  and  valae ;  and  since  these  are  to 
be  foand  in  greater  abandance  in  the  town 
and  neighboarhood  of  his  birth  and  death 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world,  it 
is  not  wonderfal  that  Stratford-on-Avon 
should  possess  an  attraction  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  locality  celebrated  as 
the  cradle  or  tomb  of  some  distinguished 
intellect. 


These  things  being  granted  as  ample 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, it  is  easy  to  show  why  it  should  be 
espedally  performed  durii^  that  week 
irtiich  embraoes  the  twenty-third  of  April 
Sentiment  once  admitted,  we  carry  it  to 
the  anniversary  of  Urth  and  death  as  a 
matter  of  course,  albeit  three  hundred 
years  and  more  have  elapsed  since  the 
events  we  desire  to  revive  and  celebrate 
happened.  When  we  stand  on  the  actual 
ground  once  trodden  by  the  revered  dead, 
thefr  footsteps  seem  to  fall  with  a  louder 
echo,  as  year  by  year  the  date  recurs. 
When  face  to  face  with  the  places  and 
the  objects  on  whidi  his  gentie,  loving, 
yet  penetrating  eyes  have  rested,  and 
which  he  may  have  touched  and  handled 
many  a  score  of  times,  and  from  every 
item  ot  whidi  he  drew  hk  profound^  no 
less  than  simple  knowledge,  his  similes 
and  symbols,  interpreting  each  and  all 
widi  Ids  own  majestic  words;  why,  when 
we  do  this,  we  say  that  the  imagfaiation 
travels  with  greater  facility,  and  pictures 
mora  vividly  the  aspect  of  the  man  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  being. 

Here,  to  wit  in  Stratford  town,  we  can 
conjure  up  the  quaint  old,  narrow,  unpaved 
streets,  the  gable-ended,  overiianging,  half- 
timbered  houses,  peculiar  to  Merry  Eng- 
land in  these  parts,  and  above  all,  the  old 
house  itself  in  Henley  Street  as  it  may 
have  looked  when  the  baby  boy  lay  gasing 
np  at  the  hoge  beam  in  the  room  where  he 
first  saw  the  light.  The  church  and 
churchyard  are  once  more  peopled  with 
the  crowd  habited  in  the  quaint  garb  of 
the  period  as,  fifty-three  years  lat^,  they 
gathered  in  eroups  and  knots  along  the 
lime-shadowed  avenue  awaiting  the  pro- 
cession of  mourners  about  to  consign  to  the 
dust  all  that  was  palshaUe  of  that  im- 
mortal intellect  Bending  over  the  tomb 
itself,  and  gazing  at  the  monument,  what  a 
new  impresaiveness  they  both  acquire  when 
we  can  count  to  a  nicety  the  total  of  the 
vanished  epochs  i  See,  for  instance,  how 
the  fact  of  actually  standing  on  the  spot 
affected  Sir  Walter  Scott^  when  he  on  one 
occasion  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  Shake- 
speare's Stratford  in  the  month  of  Aprfl, 
1828.  In  his  delq;htful  journal  he  thus 
briefly  gives  us  a  hfait  of  the  feeUngs  it 
aroused: 

''We  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Mighty 
Wizard.  It  is  in  the  bad  taste  of  Jamei 
the  First's  rdgn ;  but  what  a  magic  doei 
the  locality  possess  1    There   are  statel} 
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monomente  of  forgotten  fiunilies;  bat  when 
yon  have  seen  Shdcespeare's,  what  care  we 
for  the  rest  f  All  aroand  is  Shakespeare's 
ezdariye  property." 

His  reference  also  to  the  actual  birthplace, 
if  slight,  may  be  worth  quoting,  as  showing 
at  once  how  alive  he  was  to  ad  connected 
with  i%  and  how  humorotisly  he  doveUiled 
his  sarcasm  about  parsimony  and  charity 
in  with  the  true  sentiment  awakened  by 
the  town: 

'^  After  breakfast  I  asked  after  the  old 
madwoman  who  was  for  some  time  tenant 
of  Shakespeare's  house,  and  oonceived  her- 
self to  be  descended  from  the  immortal 
poet.  I  learned  she  was  dying.  I  thought 
to  send  her  a  sovereign,  but  this  extenuon 
of  our  tour  has  left  me  no  more  than  will 
carry  me  through  my  journey,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  run  wort  upon  the  road.  So  I 
tske  credit  for  my  good  intention,  and 
keep  my  sovereign — a  cheap  and  not  un- 
usual mode  of  giving  charity." 

It  was  on  a  previous  visit  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1821^  that  this  other  wizard, 
and  his  then  companion,  Mr.  Stewart  Bose, 
wrote  their  names  on  the  wall  of  the  house 
in  Henley  Street.  There  is  no  record  of 
his  having  been  led  thither  by  the  actual 
anniversary ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
travelling  in  his  day  was  a  very  different 
business  to  what  it  is  in  the  present.  It 
was  only  in  his  passage  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  London  that  he 
could  ever  do  homage  at  the  shrine,  and 
shrines  for  which  Warwickshire  is  cele- 
brated— ^not  forgetting  that  of  Eenilwortb, 
where  he  went,  of  course,  more  than  once. 
He  does  not,  oddly  enough,  on  his  final 
visit  to  Stratford  as  described  in  the  journal 
on  the  eighth  of  April,  1828,  seem  to 
haveremembered  the  additional  significance 
which  the  particular  month  has,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  he  was  wholly  unob- 
servant of  it,  or  that  it  failed  to  add 
additional  Interest  to  the  occasion,  albeit 
he  chanced  to  be  there  a  week  or  two 
before  the  celebrated  date  itself.  His  mind 
was  far  too  appreciative,  we  may  be  sure, 
for  the  twenty-third  to  have  escaped  him, 
although  he  does  not  mention  it.  How- 
ever tida  may  be,  we,  who  have  rail  and 
steam  at  our  command,  and  can  put  our- 
selves within  that  magic  circle  of  the 
Midlands  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
shoidd,  as  already  urged,  contrive  to  do  so 
during  what  has  been  called  the  rainbow 
month,  for,  as  it  is  in  looking  at  the  re- 
corded date  of  the  monument  with  our 
bodily  eyes  we  are  better  able  to  tot  up 


the  flight  of  time,  so  b  it  ifith  the  inter- 
mediate ages  of  that  life  which  b^a&  and 
ended  here — ended,  alas  1  before  Vbe  com- 
pletion of  those  seven  classified  by  himself 
in  his  own  immortal  lines. 

Tory  conspicuously,  for  example,  do  we 
see  in  the  grammar  sdiodl  in  the  SiA 
Street,  andcbt  its  crowd  of  urchins,  tibe 
chubby  boy  of  "small  Latin  and  len 
Greek,"  '*  with  shining  morning  face,  creep- 
ing like  snaU,  unwillingly  to  school"  A 
wmle  later  we  can  get  a  peep  of  Charloote 
Park,  much  as  it  must  Jbave  appeared 
when  that  deer-lifting  escapade  happened* 
How  its  umbrageous  shades  helped  Seotf  a 
imagination  vindly  to  picture  the  Shake- 
spearean times  is  agam  well  worthy  d. 
citation : 

^  The  Hall,"  he  says,  *'  is  about  three 
hundred  years  old,  an  old  brick  atruetiare 
with  a  eate-house  in  advance.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  oaks,  realising  the 
imagery  which  Shakespeare  loved  so  well 
to  dwell  upon;  rich,  verdant  pasturea 
extend  on  every  side,  and  numerous  herds 
of  deer  were  reposing  in  the  shade  ;  all 
showed  that  the  Lucy  family  had  teUAned 
their  land  and  beeves." 

The  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy — 
the  justice  who  rendered  Warwickahire 
too  hot  for  the  poet,  and  drove  hioa  to 
London — who  did  the  honours  of  his  house 
to  Sir  WiJter,  it  appears,  told  him  that 
''the  park  from  wluch  Shakespeare  stole 
the  buck  was  not  that  which  surroonds 
Gharlcote,  but  belonged  to  a  manaioii  at 
some  distance  where  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
resided  at  the  time  of  the  trespass.  The 
tradition  went  that  they  hid  the  buck  in 
a  bam,  part  of  which  was  standing  a  tew 
years  ago,  but  now  totally  decayed.'^ 

The  whole  story,  of  course,  is  apocry- 
phal, but  one  cannot  avoid  letting  it  take 
its  place  with  the  rest  for  what  it  u  worth, 
when  wandering  amidst  the  shades  <rf  the 
old  town  and  the  neighbouring  Gharlcote. 
The  true  spirit  of  their  influence  is  faith- 
fully depicted  by  Sir  Walter  ia  his  final 
words  touching  this  his  last  visit  to  War- 
wickshire. 

It  "  gave  me  great  pleasure,"  he  writes, 
''  it  really  brought  Justice  Shallow  freshly 
before  my  eyes;  the  luces  in  his  arms, 
'  which  do  become  an  old  coat  weU,'  were 
not  more  pldnly  portrayed  in  his  own 
armorials  in  the  Hall  window  than  waa 
his  person  in  my  mind's  eye.  There  is  a 
picture  shown  at  the  mansion  as  that  oi 
the  old  Sir  Thomas,  but  Mr.  Lucy  con- 
jectures it  represents  his  son.    There  were 
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three  deacendante  of  the  same  name  of 
ThomaflL  The  party  hath  '  the  eye  severe, 
and  beard  of  formal  cot,'  which  fills  np 
with  jadioions  austerity  the  otherwise 
social  physiognomy  of  the  worshipful 
presence,  with  his  '  fair  round  belly  with 
fat  capon  lined' ", 

For  the  sake  of  these  things  it  is  that 
we  go  to  the  shrine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon ;  without  them,  and  what  they  call 
upi  the  place  can  have  no  especial  attrac- 
tion ;  with  them,  the  region  is  alive  with 
romance  and  poetry.  The  dead  past 
palpitates  again,  and  carrying  on  our 
mental  no  less  than  our  bodUy  rambling?, 
we  see  the  man  of  gay  yet  thoughtful  mien 
trudging  over  the  fields  'twixt  Stratford 
and  Shottery  on  his  love-making  expe- 
ditions. We  behold  the  church  again 
by  the  river,  where  he  took  to  wife 
the  woman  of  his  fancy,  and  despite 
its  aacrilegious  demolition,  we  can  readily 
trace  out  at  least  the  ground-plan  of 
New  Place,  the  edifice  where  he  passed, 
in  well-earned  repose,  his  final  days  and 
ended  them.  You  may  linger  there  for  a 
moment,  if  only  to  txpress  amasement 
that  such  an  edifice  could  have  been  so 
treated,  and  above  all  by  hands  which 
ought,  beyond  mott  others,  to  have  pre- 
served with  reverence  so  sacred  a  relic 
from  desecration. 

The  history  of  its  destruction  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  age  distinguished 
for  many  a  similar  sacrilegious  act,  runs  to 
the  following  effect.  "In  1756/'  we  are 
told  by  a  devout  Shakespearean,  "the 
house  was  purchased  by  one  Francis 
Gastrell,  a  reverend  incumbent  of  some 
parish  at  Lichfield.  This  noble  specimen 
of  the  Church's  dignity  began  by  cutting 
down  the  mulberry  tree  planted  by  Shake- 
speare's own  hand,  that  precious  emblem 
under  which  Oarrick,  BiackUn,  and  others 
were  entertained  by  Sir  John  Olopton  in 
1742.  Nor  did  the  building  long  escape 
Mr.  Gkuitrell's  iconoclastic  hand*  It  was 
his  custom  to  live  at  Lichfield,  and  to  leave 
New  Place  Without  a  tenant  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  In  the  absence  of  its 
owner.  New  Place  was  assessed  to  pay 
rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and 
vowing  that  it  should  never  cost  him 
another  shUling,  the  shameless  cleric, 
'dead,'  as  Garrick  observed,  *to  all 
Nature's  finer  feelings,'  rased  to  the  ground 
the  building  in  which  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  had  made  merry,  and  which 
must  have  been  redolent  with  priceless 


memories. 


'  Nevertheless,  these  and  many  more 
similar  shadows,  we  say,  come  trooping 
through  our  minds  with  greater  substance 
in  them,  when  we  are  conscious  that  we 
stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  boards  of  the  very 
theatre  where  they  played  their  many 
parts,  and  acted  out  the  domestic  drama 
of  real  life,  the  biterest  in  which  can  never 
die.  The  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations 
appear  in  a  large  degree  to  be  extant  still, 
and  if  altered  and  repdnted  in  places,  or 
adapted  and  contrived  to  suit  our  modem 
needs,  there  is  yet  enough  and  to  spare  of 
the  real  properties  to  foster  the  fond 
illusions  of  so  laudable  an  imagining. 

Filled  with  the  Shakespearean  sentiment, 
therefore,  after  this  fashion,  let  us  carry  it 
a  step  farther,  and,  in  so  doing,  find  yet 
other  reasons  for  undertaking  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  during  the  month  of 
smiles  and  tears.  Never  do  the  willow- 
fringed  banks  of  the  silver  Avon  show  to 
greater  advantage  than  on  a  fine  day  in 
April, 

When  daiBies  pied,  and  violets  blae, 
And  ladies*  smocks  all  silver-white, 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight 

If  the  moon  should  make  the  night 
vie  with  the  day  in  brilliancy  and  beauty, 
you  will  do  well  to  linger  by  the  river,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church,  untQ 
its  bell  records  with  melodious  clang  the 
advent  of  the  twenty-third.  For  then, 
'tis  said,  you  will  hear  such  a  burst  of 
woodland  song  break  out  as  nothing  short 
of  enchantment  could  call  forth  —  the 
song  of  nightingales,  of  all  the  nightingales, 
it  would  seem,  that  have  their  nests  in 
Warwickshire.  Hitherto  the  chief  harmony 
of  the  woods  has  been  of  a  rougher  sort 
The  cawing  rooks,  with  their  young  families 
high  up  in  the  elms  around  the  spire,  have 
had  it  nearly  all  their  own  way,  and  though 
according  well  with  the  situation,  and 
lending  a  rural  accompaniment  to  the 
scene,  their  clamour  has  at  times  well-nigh 
deafened  you.  You  may,  indeed^  have 
hailed  their  bedtime  irith  satisfaction  for 
the  mere  silence  which  it  brought^  but  now 
that  silence  is  broken  without  oflfence, 
especially  when  its  meaning  is  interpreted 
by  the  fanciful  legend  still  regarded 
lovingly  by  the  good  burghers  of  the  town. 
They  will  tell  you  that  the  sweet-throated 
minstrels  uplift  their  voices  at  this  hour  in 
salutation  of  the  auspicious  day  it  heralds. 
They  are  supposed  to  behold  the  poet's 
spirit,  as  once  a  year  on  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night it  wanders  forth  firq^  its  sacred 
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resting-place  and  reyisits  the  ''  glimpses  of 
the  mooa''  We  mortals  are,  of  ooorse, 
too  doll-eyed  to  see  it,  but  the  birds  have 
a  keener  sense,  and  understand  whose 
shade  it  is  that  passes.  They  know  it  as 
the  master's,  their  friend — ^the  essence  of 
that  divine  mind,  whidi  compassed  more, 
and  spoke  what  it  compassed  better,  than 
ever  mortal  did  before,  or  since,  or  ever 
will,  or  can. 

Here  is  a  phase  of  sentiment  for  yon, 
then,  well  fitted  to  crown  and  finish  that 
whidi  should  be  evoked  by  the  material 
relics  and  records  of  the  mighty  poet.  If 
in  imagination  yon  have  enjoyed  his 
presence  as  it  wandered  side  by  dde  with 
yon  through  the  haunts  of  his  childhood, 
youth,  and  middle  ase,  you  may  carry  on 
the  idea  most  fittingly  through  the  agency 
of  these  kindly  nightingales.  The  ff^t,  as 
it  is  asserted,  that  they  give  no  sign  or 
note  of  their  presence  untU  they  are  aware 
of  his,  may  be  shadowy  and  vague — 
ridiculous  to  the  cynic  and  his  kind — but, 
if  you  are  to  visit  Stratford  to  any  purpose, 
you  must  carry  with  you  all  the  faith  your 
generous  nature  can  muster.  For,  if  you 
are  not  generous,  genial,  and  credulous, 
willing  to  accept  the  unseen  as  likely  to 
be  as  solid  and  certainly  more  permanent 
than  the  seen,  you  have  little  business  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood  at  all  Should 
you,  however,  at  any  time  find  yourself 
there  by  accident^  it  is  well  that  you  should 
know  how  some  folks  value  and  regard 
the  precious  spot.  If  you  take  up  your 
abode  at  the  "Bed  Lion,^  and  do  the 
place  in  the  ordinary  way  by  merely 
looking  at  it^  you  will  XBally  enjoy  yourself 
mueh  better  at  many  a  worse  inn.  If  you 
are  there  merely  because  you  wish  to  say 
you  have  been,  refrain  from  going.  If  you 
do  not  believe  in  Shakespeare,  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  bom,  lived,  and  died 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  or  that  he  wrote  the 
plays  attributed  to  him,  there  will  be  little 
interest  for  you  in  that  old  town  itself. 
Without  the  biterest  attaching  to  it  there 
is  but  little  to  see. 

A  EOMANOE  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE 

OF  LORDS. 

AN  OLD  STORY  RETOLD. 

Now  ttiat  Parliament  is  likely  to  be 
occupied  for  some  time  with  debates  on 
Home  Rule,  the  story  of  a  famous  trial,  in 
which  tiie  Irish  House  of  Lords  appeared 
for  the  last  time  as  judges  of  one  oi  their 
order,  may  not  be  without  interest.    It  is 


another  instance  of  the  little  regard  for  Ufe 
or  law  displayed  by  that  impetuous,  h^b- 
handed,  spendthrift,  duelling  race  of  Iikh 
gentlemen  whose  recklessness  and  eztravsr 
gance  met  such  heavy  retribution  In  tlM 
days  when  first  the  ''  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  Act"  came  Into  operation,  when  their 
mortgaged  estates  passed  into  other  haude 
and  their  names  vanished  from  the  land. 

Maurice,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  one  oi 
the  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Peere, 
and  was  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable 
for  those  wildi^ats  upon  which  gentlemMi 
in  these  days  prided  themselves^  and  in 
which  in  later  times  the  late  Biarqina  of 
Waterford  was  so  renowned  an  adept.  He 
was  a  devoted  believer  in  that  doctrine 
afterwards  publicly  enunciated — end  per- 
haps renderod  sacred — ^by  Grattan's  dying 
advice  to  his  son,  ''  Be  idways  ready  with 
the  pistol,  Harry,  be  always  ready  wMi  the 
pistol."  He  was  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
freehanded  and  lavish  with  his  money; 
and  the  mortgages  on  his  estatea — which 
were  wide  and  ample — ^pUed  themselyes 
with  singular  rapidity. 

After  a  time  Earl  Kingston  found  that 
the  pace  was  becoming  too  fast,  and  thet  a 
fresh  mine  must  be  found  or  a  tighter 
rein  be  drawn.  The  latter  was  not  to  be 
for  a  moment  thought  of;  and,  as  fortune 
generally  favours  the  brave,  the  formev 
turned  up — turned  up  in  the  presence  of  a 
young  heiress  in  Ktldare. 

Caroline,  daughter  of  Richard  Fitzgerald, 
of  Ophaly,  was  of  the  princely  race  of  the 
Geialdines,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  in  the 
conquering  train  of  Henry  the  Second  The 
estates  which  had  come  into  her  poaseesioo 
by  the  death  of  an  only  brother  were  Teiy 
large,  and  accordingly  a  match  was  made 
up  between  her  and  Viscount  Klngsboroogh, 
Lord  Kingston's  eldest  son;  and  in  the 
year  1769  the  marriage  took  place. 

Lady  Kingsborough's  brottier  had  left 
an  illegitimate  son,  Gerald  Fitzgeraldi  and 
him  the  kind-hearted  lady  had  caoeed  to 
be  reared  and  educated  as  befitted  the 
high  race— on  the  father's  dde  at  any 
rate — ^from  which  he  sprang.  When  hie 
was  of  age  a  commission  was  purchaeed 
for  him  in  the  army;  and  as  the  ^oung 
fellow  was  of  handsome  presence,  good 
address,  and  undoubted  courage,  he  rose 
speedily  to  the  rank  of  ColoneL  He 
finally  wooed  and  won  a  lady  of  Ugh 
rank;  and  his  house  near  Richmond,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  was  a  centre  at 
which  the  gayest  and  brightest  of  London 
society  did  not  hesitate  to  meet. 
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To  Loid  and  Lady  EiDgsborongh  were 
boni|  in  coxine  of  time,  a  numeroiu  familji 
and  amonnt  the  yooDger  branches  was  a 
daoghter,  Lady  Mary  King— Eling  being 
the  family  name.  The  education  of  this 
growing  generation  made  it  necessary  for 
tixe  fao^y  to  leave  their  mansions  in  Cork 
and  Kildare  and  betake  themselves  to 
London,  outside  of  which  they  seciued  a 
suitable  house  and  park.  Unfortunately 
it  lay  hi  the  direction  of  Richmond  also, 
and  was  by  consequence  close  to  Colonel 
Fitjsgerald's.  Naturally  the  grown-up 
members  were  frequently  to  be  found  at 
their  kinsman's,  enjojing  the  pleasant  and 
attractive  society  to  be  had  there;  and 
amongst  those  most  frequent  in  attenduice 
wasl^y  Mary. 

She  is  described  at  this  time  as  an 
ezoeedingly  attractive  girl,  just  vergbg  on 
womanhood,  with  beautiful  sparkling  eyes, 
and  a  profosion  of  singularly  long  hair 
streaming  down  her  back.  Few  could  see 
her  without  being  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance. Unlike  the  rest  of  the  family  she 
was  very  quiet  and  staid — ^indeed,  almost 
demure  and  religious — in  her  manner ;  and 
many  marvelled  how  one  of  her  retiring 
disposition  could  find  pleasure  in  the  gay 
uid  airy  society  of  Glenville  HalL  She 
seemed  to  do  so,  however,  and  in  her 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way  became  not  only  a 
frequent  but  a  constant  visitor. 

One  fine  summer  morning  in  the  year 
1797  the  young  lady's  maid  entered  her 
bedroom  as  usual,  but  only  to  find  what 
was  not  usual— what,  on  the  contrary,  was 
surprising  and  startling — that  the  young 
lady  was  absent,  and  that  her  bed  had  not 
been  lidn  on  during  the  night.  She  had 
disappeared,  apparenUy,  some  time  after 
the  others  had  retired  to  rest  A  little 
seardiine  discovered  a  note,  carefully  sealed 
with  red  sealinff-waz,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  lying  m  her  desk.  It  intimated 
her  intention  of  drowning  herself  in  the 
Tliames,  whose  waters  rushed  hard  by. 

Search  was  immediately  made;  family 
and  servants  rushed  to  the  water's  edge ; 
the  closest  scrutiny  was  made  everywhere. 
Their  diligence  was  at  length  rewarded — 
if  rewarded  be  the  term  to  use  under  the 
circumstances — in  the  finding  of  the  young 
lady's  bonnet  and  shawl  under  a  tree 
growingin  a  secluded  place  by  the  river- 
side. Tlds  gave  ample  corroboration  to 
the  statements  made  bi  the  letter. 

Why  should  she  have  done  it  t  What 
was  the  impelling  motive!  These  were 
the   questions   a&ed   by  the  domestics, 


whilst  the  family  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  wildest  despair.  Could  it  be  disap- 
pointed lovel  No;  the  idea  was  absiud 
as  applied  to  one  of  her  quiet  and  stud 
manner.  Sudden  aberration  of  mindt 
No;  that  was  equally  out  of  the  question. 
The  family  were  perplexed  beyond  «all 
telling.  For  some  days  tiie  river  was 
dragged  in  all  directions  for  the  body,  but 
fruitiessly.  It  must  have  been  swept 
towards  the  sea;  though,  oonsidering  the 
stagnant  side- wash  where  her  bonnet  was 
found,  that  was  unlikely. 

By  degrees,  from  the  absence  of  motive 
and  the  non-ditcovery  of  the  body,  specu- 
lation took  another  directioa  Could  she 
have  threatened  suicide  without  having 
any  intention  of  carrying  it  out  I  Had 
she  any  other  motive!  Enquiries  were 
made  in  other  dfrections,  and  not  without 
result 

The  young  lady,  without  being  posi- 
tively beautiful,  was  f afrly  attractive ;  but, 
in  particular,  (die  was  noted  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  hair,  which  grew  to 
extraordinary  length  and  in  great  profu- 
sioa  When  the  attention  of  all  London 
had  been  excited  by  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  young  lady,  a  post-boy 
belon^ng  to  one  of  the  large  posting 
establishments  turned  up  with  a  curious 
story.  He  liad  been  engaged  by  a  gentle- 
man to  drive  a  posl-chalse  out  of  I^don 
on  the  morning  in  question,  and  when 
some  distance  out  of  the  ci^  they  had 
met  a  young  lady  walldng  alone^  Her 
singular  wealth  of  hair  and  aristocratic 
appearance  attracted  his  attention.  When 
they  came  up  to  her,  the  gentleman 
invited  her  into  the  carriage,  and  the  post- 
boy was  desired  to  return  to  the  city.  On 
arriving  there  both  descended;  the  post- 
boy drove  to  the  posting  establishment 
alone^  and  there  the  matter  for  the  time 
ended. 

Tliis  statement  drove  conjecture  in  a 
new  direction ;  it  was  now  assumed  that 
she  liad  eloped  with  some  one — though 
nobody  oould  ever  guess  whom,  for  the 
young  lady  had  been  at  all  times  of  a 
pecnuarly  staid  and  unromantic  disposi- 
tioa  Accordingly  posters  and  advertise- 
ments were  displayed  on  all  the  walls  and 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  and  every 
friend  of  ue  family  — and  they  were 
numerous,  as  one  would  naturally  expect, 
from  their  great  wealth  and  position  — 
exerted  himseU.  to  the  utmost  to  find  out 
her  whereabouts. 

One  morning  some  weeks   after,  and 
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wbilfit  the  city  was  wonderfdily  excited 
oyer  the  matter,  a  girl,  commonly  dressed, 
called  at  the  mansion  and  asked  to  see 
Lady  Kingsborough.  Introdoced  to  that 
lady's  presence,  die  had  a  story  to  tell. 
She  was  servant  in  a  lodging  •  house  in 
Olayton  Street,  Kensington,  and  thither 
sotne  weeks  preyioasly,  she  said,  a  yoang 
lady  answering  to  the  description  of  Miss 
K^gi  M  given  in  the  newspapers,  had 
been  bronght.  Even  before  any  public 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  matter, 
she  was  attracted  by  the  aristocratic 
appearance  and  beautiful  hair  of  the  visitor, 
and  by  the  unusual  fact  of  such  a  person 
appearing  at  such  a  place.  The  heavy 
reward  offered  had  spurred  her  thoughts, 
and  she  had  come  to  the  belief  that  the 
visitor  in  question  was  the  missing  young 
lady. 

While  she  was  narrating  her  story  to 
the  afflicted  lady,  the  door  of  the  drawine- 
room  opened,  and  Oolonel  Fitzgerald,  stul 
busy  in  his  quest,  walked  in  and  began  to 
make  his  usual  ecquiries  as  to  whether  any 
fresh  information  had  been  obtained.  The 
servant's  eyes  glanced  over  him  in  perfect 
amazement. 

'*  Why,  my  gracious  i"  said  she  at  last ; 
''this  is  the  gentleman  who  brought  the 
young  lady  to  Clayton  Street." 

Lady  Eingsborough's  cries  and  exclama- 
tions brought  a  number  of  the  family  into 
the  apartment.  But  in  the  confusion 
attendant  on  the  circumstances.  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  withdrew,  gained  the  hall- door, 
and  fled.  His  depravity  and  treachery 
had  been  discovered;  he  could  not  bear  the 
shame  of  the  discovery ;  still  less  dare  he 
face^  the  overwhelming  wrath  of  the 
family ;  and  full  of  confusion  and  fear,  he 
fled  with  all  possible  haste.  At  once  the 
detectives  were  set  on  the  new  trail ;  the 
missing  girl  was  discovered  in  a  small 
cottage  belongirg  to  Colonel  Fitzgerald, 
taken  away,  and  tent  to  Lreland. 

Colonel  King — af tar  wards  Lord  Lorton — 
immediately  challenged  Fitzgerald.  To  do 
the  unfortimate  man  justice  he  did  not  lack 
courage  of  this  character,  and  promptly 
prepared  to  meet  his  challenger.  Yengefd 
as  Colonel  King  was,  the  wrong-doer  seemed 
equally  determined  on  blood.  His  cha- 
racter, however,  had  become  so  odious  that 
he  could  find  no  officer  or  gentleman  in 
London  to  act  as  his  second.  Under  the 
circumstances  he  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  depend  for  the  management  of  the 
affair  on  Colonel  Wood — Oolonel  King's 
second.     The  surgeon  in   attendance  at 


the'  scene,  appealed  to,  refused  to  act  as 
his  friend.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, October  the  first,  1797,  that  the 
parties  met  behind  the  Masazine  in  Hyde 
Park.  Four  shots  were  fired  in  succeesion ; 
but  owing  to,  probably,  the  excitement  of 
the  parties,  none  took  effeci  The  second 
interfered  to  try  and  effect  an  arrangement 
but  neither  would  hear  of  it,  and  we  duel 
continued.  Two  further  shots  were  ex- 
changed, again  with  no  result;  the 
ammunition  of  the  parties  was  exhausted, 
and  they  separated  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  agdn  next  morning.  That  daj 
both  combatants  were  arrested  and  locked 
up. 

The  place  to  which  Miss  King  had  been 
removed  was  Mitchelstown  Cas&e,  Coon^ 
Cork.  It  was  a  secluded  place  in  Am 
midst  of  dense  woods,  the  '*f  airy  Foncheon" 
flowing  beneath  its  walls.  Here  she  had 
plenty  of  time  for  regret  and  repentanoa 
Unhappily,  with  her  was  sent  to  Ireland  a 
maid  in  Colonel  Fitzgerald's  interest^  who 
communicated  to  liim  the  girl's  plaee  of 
detention.  Thither  the  infatuated  man 
followed  her.  He  stayed  at  a  small 
hamlet  outside  the  demesne  gates,  re- 
maining within  all  day  and  rosmios 
through  the  park  at  night.  In  a  small 
place  conduct  like  this  attracts  attentfan, 
and  word  was  brought  to  Lord  King^ 
borough,  then  at  Fermoy  on  an  inspection 
of  the  Cork  yeomanry  and  militia.  Sa£- 
pecting  that  some  emissary  of  Fitzgerald's 
was  there,  Lord  Kingsborough  drove  al 
once  to  Mitchelstown  Castle,  and  cslled 
at  the  inn  where  the  stranger  was  stopping. 
There  he  learned  that  he  had  left  earlier 
in  the  day  for  KQworth,  and  on  enquirfaig 
of  the  post-boy  who  had  driven  him, 
found  that  he  had  put  up  at  the  hotel 
there.  From  the  description  given  of 
him,  his  lordship  concluded  that  the 
hiding  stranger  was  no  other  than  Colonel 
Fitzgerald.  He  immediately  ordered  a 
chaise,  and,  informing  his  son  of  the 
particulars,  drove  with  him  to  Kilwoxth 
with  all  possible  speed. 

Enquiring  of  the  hotel-keeper  whether 
such  a  person  had  arrived,  his  lordship  wis 
told  he  had,  and  was  then  in  his  bedroom. 
His  lordship  sent  up  his  complimMitB, 
desiring  to  see  him,  but  the  bedroom  door 
was  looked,  and  the  inmate,  probably 
having  seen  their  entrance  to  the  hotd 
yard,  groffly  answered  that  he  should  not 
be  dbturbed  for  the  night  Lord  ELings- 
borough  and  his  son,  hearing  the  volee 
recogdbed  it;  the  latter,  frantic  with 
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and  hate,  nuhed  npfttaira,  threw  himself 
bodQy  against  the  door,  burst  it  in,  and 
grappled  -with  Fitzgerald  jast  as  he  had 
snatched  np  a  loaded  pistol  The  struggle 
was  mad  and  forioos  for  a  moment  or  two, 
until  Lord  Kingsborough  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  placing  a  pistol  to  Colonel 
Fitzgerald's  head,  shot  him  dead  on  the 
spot 

If  the  interest  excited  before  was  great, 
it  now  became  intense !  The  two  gentle- 
men were  arrested  and  as  speedily  as  might 
be  brought  to  trial  True  bills  were  found 
against  them  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  but  the 
f  aniily  power  and  influence  was  too  great 
in  the  country,  and  on  the  trial  at  the 
assizes  held  in  April,  1798,  the  Hon. 
Robert  King  was  acquitted  by  the  jury 
empanelled  to  try  him.  The  Lord  EiogE- 
borough  haying  in  the  meantime  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  claimed 
t)be  privileges  of  his  rank  and  demanded  to 
be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  claim  was 
neeossarily  conceded,  and  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Blay,  1798,  the  trial  came  on  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  ancient  Parliament 
of  tlie  Irish  nation. 

TJhe  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
alwaiys  remarkable  for  their  reckless  mag- 
nificence, or,  as  others  ungenerously  put 
it,  for  extravagant  spendthriftness,  but 
on  this  occasion  College  Green  showed 
mor<  than  usual  splendour  and  stateliness. 
The  great  hall  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
crowded.  Two  marquisep,  twenty-seven 
earls,  fourteen  viscounts,  three  archbishops, 
thirteen  bishops,  and  fourteen  barons  as- 
sembled. An  enormous  number  of  spectators 
assembled  to  witness  the  trial 

The  Lords  adjourned  their  proceedings 
to  the  lower  chamber  of  Parliament,  the 
place  appointed  for  the  trial,  as  being  more 
suitable  than  their  own  handsome  but  con- 
fined apartment.  Their  procession  on  that 
oecasion  was  the  last  piece  of  pageantry 
which  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  exhibited. 
They  marched,  two  by  two,  into  the  House 
of  Commons ;  the  masters  in  Chancery  and 
the  robed  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
preoediuA  them.  Immediately  before  the 
liords  walked  in  procession  the  liinors  of 
their  order  not  entitled  to  vote  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  peers. 

Then  began  the  fantastic  spectacle  which 
the  crowd  had  come  to  see.  Reverences 
and  salaams  were  duly  made  by  Serjeants- 
at-Arms,  clerks  in  Chancery,  and  clerks  of 
the  Qaeen's  Bench.  There  were  crossings 
to  ther  right  and  left  and  reverences  to  his 
Grace,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  on  the 


woolsack.  The  King's  commission  appoint- 
ing the  Earl  of  Clare  president  was  read 
aloud,  all  the  peers  standing  up  uncovered; 
the  writ  of  certiorari  and  the  return  to  it  was 
read;  and  then  the  clerk  of  the  Crown 
directed  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  make  pro- 
clamation to  the  Constable  at  Dublin  Castle 
to  bring  his  prisoner,  Bobert  Earl  of 
Ebgston,  to  the  bar. 

"  Oyez  1  oyez !  oyez  1  Constable  of 
Dublin  Castle,  bring  forth  Eobert  Earl  of 
Kingston  to  the  bar,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Lorda  God  save  the 
King ! " 

Then,  amid  dead  silence,  that  nobleman 
was  ushered  in  by  the  Constable  and 
Deputy-Constable  of  Dublin  Castle,  tl^e 
latter  of  whom  carried  the  axe,  standing 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  prisoner,  the  edge 
turned  towards  him.  The  latter  made  a 
low  reverence  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Peers  at  either  side  of  him.  He  then  fell 
upon  his  knees  at  the  bar.  Upon  being 
told  to  rise,  he  again  bowed  to  Lord  Clare 
and  all  the  Peers,  who  with  grave  dignity 
returned  the  salutation. 

Lord  Glare  from  the  woolsack  addressed 
him  after  reading  the  charges : 

*'  How  say  you,  Bobert  Earl  of  Kingston 
— are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  this 
murder  and  felony  for  which  you  stand 
arraigned  \ " 

The  Earl  replied : 

"  Not  guilty." 

**  How  will  your  lordship  be  tried  t " 

•*  By  God  and  my  Peers." 

"  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance." 

The  Serjeant-at-^ms  then  made  pro- 
clamation : 

"  Oyez  !  oyez  1  oyez  1  All  manner  of 
persons  who  will  give  evidence  upon  oath 
before  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King, 
against  Bobert  Eurl  of  Kingston,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  let  them  come  forth, 
and  they  shall  be  heard,  for  he  now  stands 
at  the  bar  upon  deliverance." 

No  witnesses,  however,  appeared.  Either 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  slain  man,  or 
they  were  not  sufficiently  concerned  over 
his  death  to  interfere. 

Then  after  some  matters  of  form  had 
been  gone  through,  Lord  Clare  called  over 
the  Peers  individually  by  name,  beginning 
with  the  junior  Baron,  and  aeked : 

**  Is  Bobert  Earl  of  Kingston  guilty  of 
the  murder  and  felony  whereof  he  stands 
indicted,  or  not  guilty  t " 

Thereupon  every  Peer  present,  severally, 
standing  up  uncovered,  answered,  "Not 
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gaUty,  upon  my  honouri"  laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart 

Lord  Clare  snmmoned  the  prisoner  to 
the  bar  again,  and  briefly  informed  Um 
of  his  acquittal  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Lord  Kingston  made  three  reverences  to 
the  Peers  and  retired. 

The  white  stafif  was  handed  to  the 
President,  who,  holding  it  in  both  his 
hands,  broke  it  in  two,  and  declared  the 
commission  dissolved.  This  spectacle  of 
semi-barbaric  pomp  was  the  last,  for  two 
years  after  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
Molished. 

The  c^use  of  all  the  trouble  lived 
obscurely  in  England,  dying  after  a  good 
old  age.    The  Peerage  is  now  extinct. 

WITH    THE    SMUGGLERS. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

I  DO  not  tiiink  any  one  will  contradict  me 
or  accuse  me  of  self-conceit  when  I  say 
that  I — Jules  Bridouz — am  one  of  the 
cleverest  bee-keepers  in  the  province  of 
Luxembourg,  not  to  say  in  the  village  of 
Vivy,  where  I  now  live.  Every  one 
knows  that  much  about  me,  but  I  do  not 
thbk  that  many  know  how  I  came  to 
settle  here,  and  to  give  up  the  trade  of 
blacksmith  to  which  I  was  brought  up. 
I  have  not  often  told  the  story,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  not.  It  is  not  a 
bad  story  in  its  way,  and  may  pass  away 
half  an  hour  for  any  one  who  cares  to 
listen  to  it. 

I  am  not  a  native  of  Yivy.  The  village 
in  which  I  was  bom — Sugny — lies  three 
leagues  south  from  here,  close  to  the  French 
frontier  of  Belgiunt  It  is  a  famous  village 
in  its  way,  though  outwardly  it  is  a  poor 
little  place  enougL  It  contains  perhaps 
six  hundred  souls,  and  the  largest  house  is 
the  Auberge  Begnaolt.  Opposite  the  inn 
is  my  father's  forge,  where  I  learnt  my  old, 
trade.  There  was  never  a  press  of  work 
in  our  smithy;  sometimes  several  days 
would  pass  without  the  fire  being  lighted. 
We  could  not  possibly  have  liv^  on  my 
father's  earnings  as  a  blacksmith,  even 
when  the  produce  of  his  little  plot  of  land 
on  the  hillside  was  added.  My  mother, 
like  most  of  the  other  women  of  Sugny, 
kept  a  couple  of  cows,  and  carried  her 
milk  and  butter  regularly  over  the  frontier 
to  Sedan.  That  was  not  a  very  lucrative 
trade  either.  Her  dairy  profits  did  not  go 
far  towards  feeding  and  clothing  me  and 
my  fi^e  brothers  and  sisters. 


Yet  we  were  fed  and  clothed,  and 
though  money  was  not  plentifid,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  been  exactly  in 
want.  The  word  of  the  enigma  is  not  far 
to  seek.  If  you  had  watched  us  childna 
of  Sugny  playing  when  we  came  oat  of 
school  you  would  soon  have  learnt  ii  Ton 
would  have  seen  us  form  two  bands,  one 
of  which  would  try  to  pass  a  giTon  line 
with  a  concealed  packet^  while  the  othen 
would  try  to  capture  them  and  take  tUr 
treasure.  It  was  a  game  of  which  we 
never  tired.  We  caUed  it  playing  at 
*'  frandeurs,"  and  "  fraudeur,"  as  no  doobt 
you  know,  is  just  another  word  k 
smuggler. 

That  was  how  we  begai^  girls  and  bqji 
aUke.  Later  on  we  played  at  the  game  ii 
earnest.  The  girls  took  to  carrying  milk, 
and  looked  on  the  rigorous  daily  seaieh  at 
the  douane  as  a  mere  trial  of  wits  with  (he 
douaniers.  Sometimes  a  little  packet  of 
tobacco  or  snuff  or  the  like  was  broogktto 
light  in  the  hem  of  a  dress  or  the  crown  d 
bonnet;   more    often    the  hider  wai 
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cleverer  than  the  seeker,  and  the  milk* 
woman  added  her  few  sous'  worth  of 
*'  fraude  "  to  the  hard-earned  profile  of  iier 
day.  With  the  boys,  when  they  had  grofi 
tall  and  strong,  it  was  a  more  eenooi 
matter.  The  men  of  Sugny  are  "  fraodeon 
d'^lite."  They  choose  the  darkest  nighty 
the  least  trodden  path  through  the  gmt 
borderland  forest^  run  the  gauntlet  of  t 
hundred  dangers  with  consignmenti  d 
contraband  which  would  compromise  tts 
little  aU  of  those  concerned,  and  then  reton 
triumphant — ^as  a  rule — in  the  grey  daws 
to  divide  the  profits  over  a  glass  of  pecqoi 
at  the  Aubergi  Begnaolt. 

By  the  time  I  was  four-and-twaktynj 
apprenticeship  as  a  '*  f randeur  "  was  ovei. 
I  had  taken  to  growing  tobacco  on  my  own 
account,  and  reckoned  myself  a  match  fiv 
half-a-dozen  douaniers.  I  did  not  heiitite 
even  to  try  and  drive  a  bargain,  an^ 
handed,  with  Paul  Pocheti  which  reqstnd 
more  gumption  than  went  to  the  outwitting 
of  any  number  of  douaniers. 

Paul  Pochet^  the  landlord  of  a  IQOP 
little  uin  on  the  French  side  <rf  the  horda; 
was  the  hancUest  and  most  dependaUe  nas 
to  whom  we  of  Sugny  could  dispose  of  oo 
contraband  goods.  He  was,  bdeed,  oor 
natural  ally,  being  the  cleverest  reotfftr 
anywhere  along  the  frontier.  Morethm 
once  prohibited  goods  had  been  ^'^^^ 
his  very  door ;  more  than  once  the  Ot^ 
Pochet  had  been  searched  from^  iti  m- 
slated  roof  to  the  slimy  comers  of  itsdssp 
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cellar.  Daring  the  aeftzch  Pochet  would 
stand^byi  the  picture  of  oatraged  innocence, 
proteitbig  a  Uttlei  bnt  making  no  effort  to 
arreat  the  Bearchera.  Yet  he  dways  baffled 
them — ^till,  at  last»  his  canning  became  the 
proverb  alike  of  doaanier  and  smoggler. 
He  was,  you  see,  the  natural  ally  of  na  men 
of  Sogny,  notwithatanding  the  way  he 
beat  down  our  profits  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  ''  How  can  I  give  you  more  f "  he 
would  say,  when  we  protested.  "  I  must 
make  a  profit  too.  Do  I  look  like  a  rich 
mant  What  can  a  man  do  who  has  so 
many  mouths  to  fill  as  I  have  f " 

He  had  a  large  fftmily.  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  not  the  brhiging  np  of  his  children 
whioh  kept  him  poor.  We  all  knew  how 
and  where  he  squandered  his  ill-gotten 
gains,  while  Pauline,  hb  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  kept  his  house  since  her  mother's 
death,  slaved  from  morning  till  night  to 
make  half-francs  go  as  far  as  whole  ones. 
^  Pauline  was  not  a  handsome  girl  She 
did  not  resemble  her  ill-looking,  blear-eyed 
old  father,  but  her  life  had  been  a  hard 
one,  and  her  good  looks  had  been  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  overwork,  which  is  no 
beautifier  of  women*  She  was  short  and 
square-built,  with  irregular  features  and  a 
pale  face.  She  talked  little,  except  to  the 
children,  and  laughed  still  less.  However, 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  and  as 
far  as  doing  went,  a  better  girl  than  Pauline 
Pochet  never  walked  the  earth.  That  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  but  I  mean  it,  and  am 
preptfed  to  stick  by  it.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  first  began  to  find  this  out.  If  I 
try  to  recollect^  the  time  seems  to  go 
fiuther  and  further  back,  until  it  seems 
as  if  it  had  always  been  the  wish  of  my 
heart  to  win  her  for  my  wife.  But  I  said 
nothing  to  her  or  to  any  one  of  my  grow- 
ing me,  for  I  knew  that  my  parents 
would  look  sadly  askance  on  the  child  of 
an  evil-liver  like  Pochet  for  a  daughter-in- 
law.  Against  her  no  one  oould  breathe  a 
word,  hot  it  would  have  seemed  to  my 
father  and  mother  a  shocking  thing  to 
enter  into  family  ties  with  the  landlord  of 
the  Oaf 6  Pochet.  So,  though  I  made  my 
visits  as  frequently  as  possible,  I  never 
hinted  at  the  real  object  of  them.  No 
doubt  the  old  man  saw  through  it  all,  but 
he  was  cunning,  and  held  his  peace  toa 

At  <me  time,  even,  he  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  took  to  be  encouragement ; 
then  suddenly  he  veered  round  and  tried, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  put  obstadea  in  the 
way  of  my  silent  wooing. 
I  knew  the  reason  of  the  change  well 


enough,  for  it  took  place  just  at  the  time 
when  L6on  Begnaidt  began  to  be  con- 
stantly in  the  bar  of  the  Caf6  Pochet 

Now  L6on  Begnaglt,  the  son  of  the 
Sngny  inn-keeper,  was  a  man  far  more  like 
to  take  a  girl's  fancy  than  I  was.  He  was 
a  head  taller  than  I,  and  far  smarter- 
looking  ;  and  whereas  I  have  always  been 
one  of  the  quiet  sort^  he  had  always  a  joke 
and  a  lai^h  ready.  Moreover,  his  parents 
had  savedmoney,  and  he  would  be  one  day 
the  master  of  the*  inn,  so  that  he  was 
reckoned  a  capital  match,  and  almost  any 
father  would  have  given  him  the  encourage- 
ment he  got  from  Pochet.  To  what  Paulme 
thought  I  had  no  clue.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,iihe  treated  L6on  with  the  same  reserve 
as  she  treated  me;  bat  then,  of  course,  I 
did  not  see  everytUng. 

No  doubt  Leon's  parents  looked  a  good 
deal  higher  for  a  wife  for  their  only  son, 
but  they  had  spoilt  him  from  his  cradle, 
and  they  had  not  the  courage  to  go  con- 
trary to  his  wishes  about  PaiUine. 

**  It's  a  sad  pity,"  the  p^re  Begnault  said 
once  to  my  father,  "  a  sad  pity  he's  set  his 
heart  on  the  girl ;  bnt  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  anyhow,  there  will  be  the 
frontier  between  the  girl  and  her  father 
after  the  marriage." 

"After  the  marriage  I "  I  said,  trying  to 
look  as  if  I  was  only  interested  for  his  Mke. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  it's  all  settled  1 " 

Begnault  gave  a  knoidng  wink. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said.  '^  Can  you  imagine 
old  Pochet  refusing  such  an  offer  t " 

'<  And  Pauline  t "  I  said.  Then  I  stopped, 
fearing  I  had  betrayed  myself. 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  me. 

<' Pauline  1"  he  repeated.  '<Ah,  well, 
she's  as  plain  as  she's  poor,  and  she's  not 
over-sharp,  but  she  knows  which  side  her 
bread  is  buttered." 

By  degrees  the  tale  got  about  that^  when 
old  Pochet  had  found  a  suitable  house- 
keeper, L^on  Begnault  would  bring  home 
his  wife ;  yet,  somehow,  it  always  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  report  was  but  Uie  echo  of 
his  own  fast  and  loose  talkins,  and  when 
I  saw  him  look  delighted  at  we  chaff  he 
got  on  the  subject,  and  heard  him  hinting 
at  the  footing  on  which  he  and  Pauline 
stood,  I  longed  to  hit  him  such  a  blow 
straight  in  his  handsome  face  as  should 
teach  him  to  shield  her  name  from  gossip 
in  the  f  utura  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  and  find  out  from  Paulme  herself 
how  the  land  really  lay. 

It  was  the  end  of  September,  and  my 
tobacco  crop  was  all  cut  and  dried.    This 
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gave  me  an  excellent  pretext  for  a  viait  to 
the  Caf6  Pochet,  where  I  had  not  been 
for  some  time.  When  I  reached  the  crosB- 
road  in  the  forest  where  the  house  stood,  it 
was  dosk.  I  walked  in;  the  bar  was 
empty.  Pauline,  in  the  kitchen,  was 
getting  the  children's  supper. 

''Good  evening,  Pauline,"  I  said. 

"Good  evenbg,  Jules,"  she  replied,  going 
on  with  her  work. 

I  sat  down  and  tried  to  take  the  smallest 
chUd  on  my  knee,  bht  it  screamed  and 
struggled  away. 

"  Silly  little  thing,"  said  Pauline,  as  it 
ran  and  hid  behind  her,  *'  that's  how  she 
is  with  strangers." 

<<Then  shell  find  it  hard,"  I  replied, 
*'  when  a  stranger  takes  your  place." 

*'  A  stranger ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  What 
do  you  mean  \  Who  is  to  take  my  place  1 " 

'•  Well."  I  said  timidly,  "  Tve  heard  you 
mean  to  leave  home." 

''  And  who  have  you  heard  that  from  f " 
she  asked  sharply. 

''From  L^on  Begnault^"  I  replied,  "and 
by  what  he  said  it  seemed  he  had  the  right 
to  put  tike  news  about" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment^  then  she 
said  in  her  usual  quiet  way : 

'^  He  has  no  right  to  say  any  such  thing. 
It  is  not  true." 

''  I  diought  not,"  I  replied.  More  than 
that  I  could  not  find  courage  to  say ;  then, 
after  a  silence,  I  drew  out  my  sample  of 
tobacco.  'Tve  brought  this  for  your 
father,"  I  began. 

'<  Father's  not  here,"  she  said.  *'  I  don't 
expect  him  to-night." 

**  Never  mind,"  I  went  on,  *'yon  can 
tell  hfm  Fve  got  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight, and  adc  him  to  send  over  word 
about  the  price." 

"No,"  she  replied  bluntly,  "I  won'fc. 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

<'  But,  Pauline,"  I  cried,  "  why  ever  not  I 
I  didn'fi  mean  to  vex  you.  Tou  see  we've 
so  often  had  disagreeables  about  prices, 
and  it's  best  to  make  sure  beforehand." 

'*  I  know  all  that,"  she  replied.  <'  That's 
not  why  I  refuse.  It's  because  I  won't 
have  anything  to  do  ifith  'fraude.'  I'm 
sick  of  it  Day  after  day,  nothing  but 
plotting,  and  bargaining,  and  squabbling, 
and  cheating  friend  and  foe,  and  then, 
when  father  is  out,  as  he  is  to-night, 
getting  a  lot  of  contraband  over — that  is 
the  worst  of  all.  I  am  no  coward,  but  oh, 
the  horror  of  it — the  long  hours  of  waiting 
and  listening  for  his  signal,  or  for  some- 
thing worse,  which  must  come  some  day  1  'i 


I  had  never  heard  Pauline  make  such  a 
long  speech  before.  My  heart  thrilled  at 
the  thought  that  she  had  spoken  so  mdy, 
and  with  pity  for  the  lonely  watch  she 
was  about  to  keep.  <<  Pauline,"  I  said 
eagerly,  *'you  need  not  watch  alone ;  I  will 
stay." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  thank  yon, 
Jules,"  she  replied. 

I  did  not  venture  to  repeat  the  oflEer,  for 
she  had  recovered  her  usual  cdm.  Sdll  I 
did  not  offer  to  go.  She  gave  the  ohUdraa 
their  meal.  Presently  she  turned  to  mo 
suddenly : 

*'Why  do  you  mix  yourself  up  with 
these  dealings  t "  she  asked. 

"  How  could  we  all  live,"  I  askod  in 
return,  **  if  we  did  not  follow  the  custom 
of  Sugny  t " 

*'  And  what  about  that  great  systom  of 
bee-keeping  that  some  one  told  yoa 
about  I "  she  said.  "  Weren't  you  goiM 
to  make  your  fortune  out  of  some  grand 
patent  hives  t  Tou  talked  a  lot  about  it 
last  year." 

''I  know  I  did;  but  I  can't  find  time 
enoDgh  to  attend  to  bee-keeping  properly. 
Besides,  it's  a  risky  business." 

**Not  so  risky  as  'fraude'l  Beaidaa, 
it's  a  risk  no  honest  man  need  be  imhamftd 
to  run." 

••But,  Pauline;"  I  pleaded,  Tin  as 
honest  as  any  man  in  Sugny." 

"  That's  not  saying  much,"  she  rejoined ; 
"it's  not  the  sort  of  recommendation  I 
should  expect  In  the  man  who  comes 
courting  me.  Many  a  time,  when  Fva  «t 
watching  for  father,  Fve  sworn  to  myaelf 
never  to  listen  to  a  word  of  love  ficom  a 
man  who's  mixed  up  ?rith  smuggling." 

Her  words  explained  much  that  I  had 
not  before  understood,  though  thej 
sounded  strange  from  the  lips  of  Pochefs 
daughter.  For  a  moment  we  looked  into 
one  another's  eyea  Then  I  took  mj 
sample  and  returned  it  to  my  pocket 
'*  I'll  send  it  to  Lf6ge,"  I  said. 

"  You'll  do  well,"  she  rejoined  simply. 

Then  I  bade  her  ffood  n^ht^,  and  walfod 
home  through  the  dark  forest  feeling  as  if 
the  winning  of  Pauline  had  becomo  qoila 
a  possible  thing  to  me. 

All  the  next  day  I  went  about  in  a  kind 
of  dream,  my  thoughts  full  of  what  had 
passed  the  night  before.  Why,  I  askod 
myself  repeatedly,  if  Pauline  had  not  some 
regard  for  me,  had  she  spoken  to  me  ao 
frankly  1  Had  she  not  as  good  ai  aited 
me  to  give  up  contraband  dealing  f  If  I 
gave  it  up  for  her  sake,  what  then  f     I  did 
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meftn  to  give  it  up,  «nd  how  ahonld  I 
prove  my  meaniDg  to  her  9  I(  It  htd  not 
been  the  end  of  the  tummer,  I  ihoald 
have  Btraightway  bivested  all  my  aavbiffs 
in  bees  and  bee-hives ;  as  it  was,  I  oomd 
on^  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so  Uie 
following  sprinff.  In  the  meantime  I 
would  read,  and  stady^  and  learn  aU  I 
conld  aboat  apicoltnrei  Before  evening 
my  hope  had  grown  so  big  that  I  felt  that 
I  most  see  Pauline  and  get  something  to 
feed  it  on.  ^  The  anxiety  she  had  expressed 
aboat  her  father  had  seemed  to  me  nn- 
fonnded,  stOl  I  made  It  the  excuse  to 
myself  as  I  started  once  more  across  the 
forest^  and  as  I  went  I  thought  of  all  I 
would  say  to  her  if  by  good  luck  I  got 
the  chance  of  a  few  minutes  alone  vdth 
her. 

But  when  I  reached  the  cross-roads  I 
saw  that  something  was  amiss.  A  knot 
of  men  stood  there  talking,  eagerly^  and 
some  gendarmes  were  on  guard  at  the 
caf  6  door. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  9 "  cried  one 
of  the  men  to  me. 

"What  news V' I  asked. 

**Abjut  Pochet  He  was  trapped  last 
night;  some  one  turned  informer.  He 
made  a  grand  fight,  but  none  the  less  the 
sly  old  fox  is  landed  in  Sedan  gaol" 

I  went  on;  at  the  door  the  patrol 
examined  me  before  I  was  allowed  to 
enter. 

Pauline  came  forward  at  the  sound  of 
my  step ;  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her 
pale  cheeks. 

<<  Pauline,"  I  said  hesitatbgly,  'Tm 
glad  I  happened  to  come  this  evening.  I 
have  heard  outside.  What  can  I  do  for 
you!" 

"Nothing,"  she  said  hopelessly.  ^*l 
can  only  sit  still  and  wait  for  the  worst" 

''But,"  I  began,  "you  must  not  lose 
courage ;  it  is  only  his  first  conviction." 

"That  won't  help  him  much,"  she 
replied.  "You  know  that  as  well  as 
Ida" 

"  He  was  betrayed,  I  hear,"  I  went  on. 

"  Tes,"  she  said ;  "  a  man  of  Chairi^res, 
whom  he  had  worsted  in  a  bargain,  turned 
informer.  They  sefzed  him  at  this  very 
door.  I  saw  it  aU,  heard  it  aU.  Ah,  it 
was  drettofull  Just  what  I  have  always 
feared,"  she  shuddered  at  the  remembrance; 
"and  what  will  become  of  himi  I  have 
asked  the  gendannes.    They  say  he  will 

Set  what  he  deserves.    What  wUl  that  be, 
oyouthmkt" 
I  could  not  tell  her.    I  knew  nothing  of 


French  law.  I  knew  there  were  fines  and 
Imprisonments,  but  of  the  exact  details 
nothing  whatever. 

"He  resisted,  vou  know,"  she  went  on, 
"he  fought  hard.  Two  excisemen  were 
badly  hurt." 

Tes,  it  sounded  bad;  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  his  beine  let  off  lightly. 

But  as  I  ransacked  mv  nund  for  a  grain 
of  comfort,  an  Idea  struck  me. 

"  Pauline,"  I  cried,  "  we  must  have  a 
good  defence  for  him  on  his  trial" 

"We  could  not  afford  it,"  she  said 
sadly. 

"But,"  I  contfaiued,  "I'm  thinking  of 
Maitre  Letellier." 

"  Mattre  Letdlier  I "  she  repeated; "  who 
ishel" 

"He  is  the  most  eloquent  pleader  in 
Sedan,"  I  explained,  "and  I  have  heard 
that  he  often  pleads  for  nothing.  He  is  a 
great  Socialist,  you  know.  He  tried  to  get 
hito  the  Chamber  last  year,  and  failed. 
Since  then  he  loees  no  chance  of  airing  his 
opinions.  The  president  of  the  tribunal 
at  Sedan  admires  him  too.  He  is  the  very 
man  to  take  up  vour  father's  causCi  and 
he'll  do  it  for  nothing  as  it's  against  the 
Government." 

Pauline  started  from  her  seat 

"  Jules,"  she  cried,  "  is  that  true  9 " 

"  Yes,"^I  said,  "  I've  heard  it  a  dozen 
times." 

"And  will  you  go  to  Maitre  Letellier 
andaskhim9" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  go  now." 

"  And  when  wHl  you  let  me  know  9 " 

"  On  my  way  back,"  I  said,  "  but  It  will 
be  late.  Bemember,  it  is  an  hour's  walk 
to  Sedan." 

"Never  mind,  I  shall  be  watching  for 
you.  Ah,  Jules,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you." 

It  was  wonderful  how  light  my  heart 
was  as  I  started  on  Pauline's  errand.  The 
ground  seemed  to  fly  under  my  feet. 
Within  an  hour  I  was  waiting  in  Maitre 
Letellier's  bureau  for  liim  to  return  from 
the  club  where  he  was  dining.  .  When  at 
last  he  came,  he  did  not  let  me  tell  my 
story  near  so  fully  as  I  wished  to. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  the  kind 
of  case.  It  is  scarcely  such  as  I  care  to 
undertake.  Still,  as  you  are  so  urgent,  I 
might,  perhaps.  You  had  better  come  and 
see  me  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  I  do  not 
talk  business  out  of  business  hours."  Then 
he  rose ;  our  interview  was  evidently  at  an 
end.  "  One  word  more,"  he  said,  as  I  bade 
him  good  evening.    "  Am  I  to  understand 
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that  It  is  yoa  who  retain  me  for  the 
defence  f " 

I  stared  at  him  in  astoniahment. 

'<  I  mean/'  he  con^oed,  *'  is  it  yon  who 
are  making  yomndf  reapondble  for  my 
f ee  1 " 

At  this  question  yon  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather. 

'*Tonr  fee,  Monsienr  rAvocatl''  I 
gasped. 

He  smiled.   . 

'*  Yes,  my  fee,"  he  said ;  «did  yon  think 
prisoners  were  defended  gratis  1  *' 

"  Bat  I  had  heard **  I  began,  then 

snddenly  I  seemed  to  recognise  how  vagne 
those  stories  of  liis  disinterestedness  had 
been;  besides,  no  donbt  he  did  not  class 
smuggling  as  a  political  offence.  I  changed 
my  tone.  *'  Yes,  monsienr,  certainly  I  am 
responsible  for  the  fee." 

"  I  shall  not  be  hard  on  you,"  he  said ; 
"  we  will  make  it  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.* 

"Bien,  Monsieur  FAvocat,"  I  replied, 
and  then,  half  dazed,  I  widked  out  into 
the  street. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  I  Where 
was  that  to  come  from!  My  savings 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  sum.  The 
trial  would  come  off  soon,  perhaps,  and 
Pauline  would  have  to  be  disappointed. 

I  was  outside  the  fortifications  by  this 
time.  I  saw  in  the  twilight  the  outline  of 
an  estaminet  which  I  knew  of  old.  I  went 
in  and  called  for  a  "  petit  verre/'  then  for 
another.  While  I  dnmk,  the  landlord  sat 
and  talked  with  me.  When  I  came  out 
my  mind  was  so  fall  of  doubt  and  perplexity 
that  I  could  not  walk  quickly.  It  was  past 
ten  o'clock  when  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Oaf6  Pochet. 

**  If s  aU  right,  Pauline,"  I  said;  "  Mattre 
Letellier  undertakes  the  case." 

She  began  to  ask  questions,  but  I 
hurried  away,  and  she  called  out  her 
thanks  after  me  into  the  night 


"  OUTLAWED." 

A    SHORT  SERIAL 


CHAPTER    ni. 

The  wounded  man,  his  breath  coming 
in  laboured,  painful  gasps,  after  that 
terrible  run  for  his  life,  stared  blankly  at 
Hope.  Then  something  like  the  ghost^of 
a  recognising  smile  crossed  his  lips.  He 
even  made  a  movement  to  raise  his  cap, 
but  his  hand    dropped,  he  swayed   un- 


steadily to  and  fro,  clutched  at  the  boikai 
to  save  himseU,  then  slipped,  limp  ml 
helpless,  to  the  ground. 

'<  I've  had  an — acddent,"  he  mnmiozri. 
''If  you  could  help  me- — **  He  ite 
his  eyes,  leaning  bade  heavily  agdut  the 
bushes. 

Miss  Hope  Brown  was  almost  tniKad 
out  of  her  senses..  She  thought  lor  i 
moment  that  the  man  was  dead ;  helociid 
so  horribly  still  and  ghastly  in  the  noon- 
light 

Besisting  another  violent  impabe  to  ij, 
she  ran  up  to  him  and  knelt  down  I^Ub 
side. 

''Oh,  dear!  What  is  to  be  doDel* 
she  cried  involuntarily.  She  was  ngoif 
conscious,  in  her  distress  and  fear,  thst  iD 
girls  would  be  expected  to  know  eziotly 
how  to  behave  in  such  an  emeigency,  and 
miserably  sensible  of  her  own  ignonnce 
and  incapacity. 

The  little  desperate  cry  periiaps  nMhed 
him,  for  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gind 
straight  into  hers  as  she  bent  towaidi 
him. 

She  drew  hastfly  back,  floahhg  du 
scarcely  knew  why,  unless  it  was  tluU  tbe 
man's  eyes  were  so^dark  and  so  basatiliiL 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  t "  she  ezchmed 
helplessly. 

"Bather,"  he  said.  Then  be  aiied 
himself.  "  Curse  them  I "  he  uid,  kb 
eyes  burning. 

She  shrank  farther  away,  suddenly  W 
coming  conscious  again  of  the  fact  ty 
she  was  probably  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  dreadful  creatures — a  poacher ;  dio 
that  she  was  giving  him  her  aatutasM 
But  the  man's  white,  blood-stained  fan 
confused  her  as  to  the  simple  ethics  of  tb 
game-laws. 

<'  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  exdidmed  hrolnB- 
tarOy,  as  he  turned  his  head  to  look  it 
her.  The  lurid  burning  of  hate  and  asgtf 
in  his  eyes  had  softened  suddenly  into 
sometliing  more  calculated  to  aioose  i 
woman's  pity. 

« I'm  bleeding  to  death,  I  think.  No, 
as  she  said  something  about  getdng  b# 

<<  don't  caU  any  one '*    The  fttntM* 

overcame  him  again. 

As  he  drooped  heavily  towards  her,  fbt 
stretched  out  her  arm  and  drew  hia  beid 
against  her  shoulder. 

'<  I  can't  stir  a  step  further,"  he  gaspe^i 
looking  up  into  her  eyes  with  &mB  en- 
treaty. '' m  have  to  call  them.  Botyoo 
look  good.  I  saw  you  before— to-night- 
up  at  the  house.    Oo  and  tell  Mn.  Fig» 
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No  6110  die-^promiae  me  i"  Btnightaning 
hinunlf  and  adzing  her  hand.  ''Swear  it. 
Ton  look  aa  if  a  man  might  tnut  yon." 

''I  wQl  tell  Mr&  Page,  and  no  one 
ekei**  ahe  said  gently.  *'Bat  yon  ean't 
atay  here  akme/'  haetQy^  yet  feeling  how 
little  nee  ahe  oonld  be  to  him.  She  eonld 
not  have  aapported  him  many  more 
mfanatea* 

''If  they  find  me  here  I  ean^  help  it. 
If  they  dm't;  and  Mr&  Page  eomea  in 
time^  111  pull  throQgh  thia  toa"  And 
again  the  ghost  of  a  aimle  oroiaed  hia  white 
lipa. 

"She  wm  be  here  fai  time,"  she  said 
simply. 

Since  the  moment  she  had  drawn  his 
head  to  her  shonlder  she  had  felt  a  kind  of 
personal  possession  in  the  life  she  waa 
assisting  to  save. 

She  ran  ofl^  never  slackening  her  steps  till 
she  saw  the  lights  of  the  hoose  gleuning 
between  the  trees. 

Then  she  stopped  to  collect  her  thooghts. 
The  man  plainly  had  his  own  reasons  for 
not  being  seen  by  any  one  but  Mrs.  Page. 
By  thIa  time  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  no  ordinary  poacher 
who  was  In  so  evfl  a  strait.  His  voice,  his 
appearance,  in  spite  of  the  rongh  diagnise 
of  tiie  working-man'a  clothes,  had  belayed 
him.  She  wondered  why  he  had  sent  her 
t6  Mrs.  Page. 

She  dtvmed  that  most  of  the  servants 
would  he  in  the  front  of  the  house  in  the 
supper  and  refreshment  rooms,  or  looking 
on  at  the  dancing  from  the  gallery. 

There  was  a  side  door  leading  Into  a 
wing  that  had  not  been  thrown  open  to- 
night One  set  of  rooms  in  it  was  set 
a^Mtttfor  Gilbert  Egetton's  use.  Another 
set  waa  alwaya  kept  locked. 

Hope,  thhiking  of  the  side  entrance, 
hurrlMl  cautiously  round  to  it,  avoiding 
the  light  flung  on  to  the  terrace  and  drive 
in  the  firont  of  the  house  from  the  bril- 
liantly illuminated  windows. 

She  heard  the  sounds  of  waits  music 
as  they  flosted  out  from  the  house,  the 
voices  and  laughter  of  some  of  the  guests 
as  they  wandered  up  and  down  the  terrace 
outside. 

It  waa  all  in  such  strange  contrast  to 
the  scene  bom  which  she  had  come  that 
it  Impreased  itself  on  her  memory  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  She  shivered  a  little 
under  the  excitement.  Though  she  did 
not  know  it,  from  that  moment  she  passed 
from  the  careless,  unthinking  ignorance  of 
girlhood  into  the  ftiller  knowledge  of  the 


woman,  and  ahe  felt  the  tears  that  haunt 
even  the  merriest  of  human  laughter. 
Not  that  she  waa  ccmacious  of  monSsing. 
Her  chief  thoueht  waa  to  find  Mrs.  Page. 
Only  afterwaxos  die  remembered  that 
atrange  chill  depresdon  which  toudied 
her  aa  she  brought  the  message  of  the 
wounded  man  into  the  house.  She  entered 
by  the  dde  door,  irtiieh  lucidly  had  not 
been  dosed,  and  found  herself  Inside  a 
long  and  rather  narrow  passage. 

As  she  stood  hesitating,  £e  door  of  a 
room,  used  by  ODbert  Egerton  as  hb 
study,  (^ened  suddenly,  and  the  very 
person  she  wanted  came  out — Mrs.  Page, 
the  housekeeper  at  Meadowlands. 

As  the  woman's  eyes  fdl  on  her  she 
turned  as  white  as  a  dieet 

"Good  heart  alive,  miss P  she  gasped, 
hurrying  up  to  her;  "whatever  is  die 
matter)" 

Hope  glanced  down  Instinctively  as  the 
woman  pointed  at  her,  and  a  shuddering 
exclamation  broke  from  her  too« 

Her  ball-dress,  her  gloves  were  stained 
with  the  wounded  man'a  blood.  In  her 
exdtement  she  had  not  noticed  It 

"  Oh  1  '^  she  exclaimed,  "  there  is  a  poor 
man  who  has  been  dreadfully  hurt  He 
is  by  the  old  summer-house,  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He's  bleeding  to  death,  I  am  afrdd, 
and  he  asked  me  to  come  for  you." 

"  For  me ! "  The  startied  alarm  on  the 
housekeeper's  face  was  indescribable. 
"  Good  Heaven  I "  under  her  breath.     "  It 

wouldn't    be What    is    he    like, 

miss  9" 

"  Oh,  he  Isn't  a  poacher,  I'm  sure— not 
a  common  one,  at  any  rate.  He  has  dark 
eyes——" 

"Good  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  the  good 
lady  again.  "Lord!"  to  herseU^  "it's 
him,  sure  enough,  or  she  wouldn't  have 
mentioned  his  eyes  first  thing." 

The  girl  waa  beginning  to  notice  the 
dismay  and  amassment  her  tale  had 
roused.  There  was  something  more  In 
it  than  the  mere  shocked  surprise  of  an 
ugly  acddent 

"  What  is  It  t "  she  asked  breathlessly. 
"  He  sdd  I  was  not  to  tell  any  one  but 
you.  Oh !  if  you  know  hfan,  make  haste ; 
he  may  be  dying.    Ah  I " 

She  drew  back  a  step,  frightened  and 
consdence-stricken. 

She  had  not  noticed  that  the  house- 
keeper had  left  the  door  of  the  room  aj«r. 
It  now  opened  wide,  and  Gilbert  Egerton 
stepped  out  into  the  passage.  He  must 
have  heard  everything.     She  had  never 
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dreamed  for  an  instant  that  he  wonld 
have  been  in  this  deserted  part  of  the 
hoose  at  this  hour  instead  of  being  in  the 
ball-room. 

"Will  yon  tell  me,  Miss  Brown,  how 
yon — ^met  this  man  f "  he  asked  in  a  stem 
voice,  which  she  scarcely  recognised. 

His  face  was  white  and  set.  Even  in 
her  dismay  she  was  oonsdona  of  the 
Indescribable  change  which  had  trans- 
formed the  dandy  she  had  despised  an 
hour  ago  into  tins  merciless-eyed  yoong 
man. 

"  I  had  walked  as  far  as  the  old  sommer- 
honse.  Mrs.  Page,"  taming  instinctively 
to  her  from  the  cmel  setness  of  that  look  in 
the  yonng  man's  face,  <'yoa  will  go)" 
And  overstrung  and  ezhaosted  with  her 
long  ran,  the  pleading  tears  sprang  inta 
her  eyes. 

'<0f  coarse  I  will,''  said  Mrs.  Page. 
** There!"  she  said  afterwards  to  her 
mistress.  "  If  I  hadn't  have  gone  for  his 
sake  I  woald  have  gone  for  hen.  She 
looked  sweet  enongh  to  be  his  guardian 
angel  pleading  for  him."  Mrs.  Page  was 
romantic,  but  her  romance  q^rang  from  the 
most  womanly  and  tender  of  hearts.  *'  I'll 
get  some  brandy,  Mr.  OUbert *^ 

But  her  young  master  was  already  on 
his  way  to  the  door. 

'*Nol  He  mustn't  go!  He  looks  so 
dreadfully  angry!"  exclaimed  Hope. 
*'It  may  have  been  wrong;  but  I 
promised " 

'*  It's  all  right,  deary,"  said  the  house- 
keeper in  motherly  soottiing,  though  there 
was  something  anions  and  troubled  in  her 
own  face  as  she  glanced  after  ODbert 
Egerton  as  he  left  the  house.     *'  He  can  be 

trusted,  though "   She  stopped  short. 

"Now,  miss,"  she  said,  coaxingly^  "will 
you  do  something  else  for  the  poor  young 
gentleman  hurt  down  there  1  You've  done 
more  than  you  know  as  it  is,  and  they'll 
never  be  able  to  thank  you  enough.  Just 
slip^  away  to  your  room  idttiout  any  one 
seeing  you,  and  for  Heaven's  sake,  miss, 
don't  tell  any  one  what  has  happened. 
There,  miss,"  pushhig  her  gently  down  the 
corridor,  "  for  the  Lord's  sake  go,  and  let 
me  get  away  too,  to  see." 

It  seemed  as  if  she,  too,  felt  that  it  was 
belt  not  to  let  Gilbert  Egerton  meet  the 
helpless  man  alone. 

Impressed  by  her  entreating  eamestness, 
Hope  obeyed,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
her  room  unseen. 

"Who  can  it  bel"  she  exclaimed  to 
herself.    "  I  have  never  seen  eyes  like  that 


before.    Oh,  how  silly  I  am !   Poor  Uci 
Egerton ! " 

And  she  sank  down  into  (me  of  tka 
chairs,  appalled  at  the  magnitude  oif  the 
sorrow  which  seemed  suddenly  to  diifces 
over  the  life  of  the  woman  who  had  beea 
so  good  to  her. 

The  recollection  of  an  outcast  fitit-boa 
son — the  Idol  of  his  mother's  hesrt--att6 
back  to  her. 

Wasthis,  then,  Wilfred  Egerton  t  TIm 
man  against  whom  every  hand  was  nfaedt 
Tlie  son  who  had  been  forbidden  hfa 
father's  house  1  The  fugftive  from  Joifo, 
upon  whom  rested  ao  black  a  suipidont 

CHAPTBR  IV. 

TowABDS  the  dose  of  the  ball  anmoir 
spread  through  the  room  that  there  hid 
been  a  serious  poachfaig  afiray,  and  thik 
the  head  gam^eeper  and  one  of  the 
poaclms  had  been  badly  wounded*  Hie 
poacher,  however,  had  so  far  made  good 
his  escapa  Gilbert  Egerton's  ibeeoM^ 
which  had  been  noticed,  was  exphined  hy 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  called  awajto 
see  Into  the  matter.  Neither  his  father  nor 
motiier  knew  that  the  a£Eray  had  been  s) 
serious  till  he  returned  to  the  ball^Dom 
about  two  o'clock.  He  had  gim  oid«i, 
on  leaving  the  house,  that  nothbg  wm  to 
be  said  to  them  about  it 

Hope,  who  had  changed  her  drea  md 
retumed  to  the  ball-room,  happened  to  bi 
standing  talking  to  Mr.  Egerton  when  Mr. 
GUbert  Egerton,  a  little  pale  pediape,  W 
languid  and  self-complacent  as  wu), 
sauntered  into  the  room.  He  gafe  U 
farther  a  short  account  of  the  skirmiih,  md 
tiie  search  that  had  followed. 

<*  And  to  think  that  they've  let  tlu^ 
scoundrel  Molloy  slip  tluroogh  their 
fingers  again !"  said  his  father  angrb. 
<'  If  poor  Eason  dies,  he  shall  be  hanged, 
If  I  hunt  him  down  myself." 

•'Tea,"  said  his  son  laconically,  twiding 
out  the  points  of  his  moustache. 

But  Hope,  glancing  nervously  at  ho, 
caught  his  eyes,  and  she  was  again  tmjr 
ened  by  thefar  crael  stemness.  A  thoog^ 
flashed  into  her  brain  from  the  nglmaeeol 
which  her  charity  recoDed,  yet  it  dang  to 
her  for  the  rest  of  the  eveidng. 

The  man  who  would  alone  benefit  V 
Wilfred  Egerton's  disgrace  and  deith 
was  Gilbert — ^the  second  son.  , 

"  I  wish  you  had  let  me  know,  Gilbert^ 
said  his  father,  testily.    "I  know  tho« 
scoundrels'  ways  better  than  yoo.    Wbit 
time  did  you  get  the  message  t " 
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"I  didn't  think  there  was  any  need  of 
disturbing  yon,  sir,"  said  the  yonng  man 
quietly.  '*It  was  just  upon  one,  I  think, 
when  Ford  got  here." 

His  father,  inveighing  bitterly  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  scoundrels  who 
defied  the  divine  rights  of  land-owners 
and  game-preservers,  went  off  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  a  fellow-magistrate. 

Hope's  face  had  paled  as  there  fell  on 

her  the  full  sense  of  the  tragedy  underlying 

the  indignation  of  the  unconscious  upholder 

of  the  game  laws^  thinking  only  of  his 

wounded  gamekeeper  and  the  escape  of  the 

snarer  of  his  pheasants — throbbing  through 

the  flowers,  and  lights,  and  music  of  the 

ball-room  scene  about  her — dogging  the 

steps    of   the   handsome,  stately  woman 

moving  at  that  moment  towards  them,  the 

smile  with  which  she  had  been  talking  to 

one  of  her  guests  still  lingering  on  her 

beautiful  moutL    She  turned  restlessly  to 

the  young  man  standing  by  her  side,  still 

toying  with  the  moustache  of  which  he 

was  so  vain.    She  wanted  to  ask  if  that 

other  man  were  safe.    But  tbe  memory  of 

the  look  she  had  surprised  in  his  eyes 

when  his  father,  in  his  terrible  uncou- 

sciousness,  had  threatened  to  hunt  down 

and  hang  the  murderer,  should  Eason  die, 

checked  her. 

<'  I  hate  the  game-laws  !*'  she  said  instead. 

"  Do  you  9 "  He  turned  and  looked  at  her 

with  an  appearance  of  mild  astonishment. 

"Do    not    let   my   father,  or  any  man 

above  middle-age  here,  hear  you.    They 

look  upon  them  as  the  chief  factor  in  the 

country  salvation.    Only  the  constitutional 

mind  is  capable  of  preserving  pheasants-." 

He  would  still  speak  frivolously. 

She  turned  away  from  him  towards  the 

unconscious  woman  coming  towards  them 

in  stately  ease. 

Perhaps  he  even  found  the  meeting 
with  his  mother  a  little  too  trying  for  his 
callous  self-control.  He  had  followed  her 
glance. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  and  make 
peace  wiih  my  partners,"  he  said  coolly. 
"  Here  is  one  of  yours  coming  to  look  for 
you,  I  think,"  moving  away  as  another 
young  man  came  eagerly  up  to  her. 

She  was  very  glad  to  be  carried  off 
before  Mrs.  Egerton  reached  her. 

That  gracious  lady  gave  her  a  kindly 
little  smile  as  she  was  whirled  past  her  into 
the  dance.  She  was  delighted  at  the  girl's 
success. 

Hope  was  not  able  to  answer  imme- 
diately an  amusing  remark  made  to  her  at 


that  moment  by  her  partner,  for  something 
seemed  to  rise  in  her  throat  and  choke  the 
laughing  reply.  It  suddenly  struck  her 
how  very  sad  Bfrs.  Egerton's  mouth  always 
was  beneath  its  smiles. 

The  ball  came  to  an  end,  and  Hope  was 
actually  glad  when  the  night's  pleasure 
was  over. 

The  guests  had  all  driven  away,  the  last 
of  the  visitors  forming  the  house-party  had 
retired  to  his  or  her  room,  and  sleep  and 
silence  reigned  through  the  houia  But 
Gilbert  Egerton  still  sat  up  waiting.  It 
was  nearly  five.  Outside  it  was  already 
light,  and  the  sun's  rays  were  growing 
hot  enough  to  drink  up  the  dew  on  flower- 
beds and  lawns.  Not  a  leaf  stirred.  There 
was  only  the  twitter  of  the  birds  as  they 
rejoiced  in  the  sunshine  of  the  new  day. 

GilbertEgerbon,  coming  into  the  smoldng- 
room,  in  which  lingered  the  fumes  of  the 
bte  cigars,  floog  open  ttie  shutters  and 
windows  to  let  in  tiie  sweet  air.  He  was 
still  wearing  the  smokiug  jacket  he  had 
donned  last  night  to  join  the  other  men  in 
the  smoking-room.  His  face  was  pale  and 
haggard,  fall  of  a  fierce  disgust.  He 
dropped  down  on  the  window-sill,  leaning 
heavily  against  the  framework.  Some- 
thing faint,  sickly-sweet,  oppressed  him, 
tainting  even,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  fresh 
sweetness  of  the  summer  morning. 

He  glanced  down  at  ttie  floor  of  the 
room ;  a  buttonhole  of  stephanotis,  dropped 
by  one  of  the  men  the  preWous  night, 
bruised  and  yeUow,  lay  there.  He  picked 
it  up  with  an  expression  of  loathing,  and 
flung  it  far  out  of  the  window. 

It  had  been  a  favourite  buttonhole  of 
his  outcast  brother. 

He  sat  there,  his  hands  thrust  in  his 
pockets,  staring  out  before  him. 

There  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  flower- 
gardening  to  be  seen  from  the  window. 
The  grounds  of  Meadowlands  were  cele- 
brated in  the  county.  This  moniing,  in 
the  early  summer  hours,  the  sweep  of 
velvet  turf,  the  magnificent  old  trees,  the 
cunning  masses  of  flower  colour,  made  a 
picture  beautiful  enough  to  tempt  the  soul 
of  a  better  man  than  Gilbert  Egerton.  Bat 
the  property  was  strictly  entailed  on  the 
eldest  son. 

Gilbert  Egerton  was  thinking  of  that 
eldest  son  now. 

Then  suddenly  the  early  summer- 
morning  stillness  was  broken.  The  young 
man  started,  his  face  paling  in  the  shock 
of  the  moment  with  a  different  feeling. 
He  leant  forward  to  listen. 
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The  Boond  grew  more  distinct. 

It  was  that  of  distant  but  rapidly 
approaching  wheels.  It  was  an  ordinary 
enoagh  sound,  but  to  him  it  bore  a  sinister 
meaning.  He  started  to  his  feet,  noise- 
lessly and  quickly  dosed  the  window  and 
shutters,  and  left  the  smoking-room. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  LITTLE  later,  before  even  the  servants 
were  yet  stirring,  sleeping  late  after  the 
ball  of  the  previous  evening,  four  men 
noiselessly  took  up  their  positions  about 
the  house  in  a  manner  to  guard  and  over- 
look every  possible  mode  of  egress. 

When  everything  was  arranged  to  his 
full  satisfaction  the  chief  of  the  party  rang 
at  the  hall-door. 

He  could  hear  the  bells  clanging  through 
the  sleeping  stillness  of  the  great  house, 
and  cool-hMded  and  accustomed  to  such 
work  as  he  was,  the  man  did  not  half  like 
the  sound  himself. 

He  had  a  very  unpleasant  task  before 
him.  But  it  all  came  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  duty,  and  besides  that,  he  was  young 
and  ambitious,  and  this  particular  duty 
successfully  carried  out  would  mean  per- 
sonal advantage  and  promotion. 

There  was  a  pause  as  the  echoes  of  the 
bell  died  away.  Some  of  the  servants, 
awakened  out  of  their  sleep,  began  hastUy 
to  dress  themselves.  But  before  the  young 
man  could  ring  again  the  hall-door  was 
unbarred  and  Gilt^  Egerton,  apparently 
on  his  way  for  a  swim  in  the  river^ 
appeared. 

"Domtoni"  he  exclaimed.  For  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  looked  straight  into  the 
other  man's  eyes,  it  seemed  as  if  his  first 
impulse  was  to  bar  the  entrance  to  him. 

**  It's  for  that^"  said  the  detective  quietly. 
"The  house  is  watched  on  all  sides.  I 
know  he  is  here.  I  must  see  Mr.  Egerton. 
I  promise  you  this,  that  anything  I  can  do 
to  spare  the  family  I  will" 

A  slight  but  inexpressibly  bitter  smile 
crossed  the  young  guardsman's  pale  lips. 

The  other  man  glanced  away  for  a  second. 

*'I  will  go  and  tell  my  father,"  said 
Gilbert  Egifton,  drawing  back  into  the 
hall.  It  was  a  tacit  adm^ion  that  oppo- 
sition was  powerless,  and  the  detective, 
with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Wilfred 
Egerton,  the  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  estates  in  the  county,  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  father's  housa 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  should  have  had  the 
pluck  to  do  it,"  thought  the  detective,  who 
knew  how,  till  this  man  had  disgraced  it. 


the  honour  of  the  f amOy  had  been  iWd. 
less.  "Only  I'm  certain  htfs  hera  If 
only  that  maundering  idiot  hadn't  dii. 
obeyed  orders  and  let  him  slip,  we  dumld 
have  nailed  him  by  this." 

It  was  a  relief  to  his  feelings  to  be  sbh 
to  vent  his  wrath  on  his  subordinito,  irh\ 
through  an  unpardonable  aet  of  dii- 
obedience  and  folly,  had  lost  the  tnek  of 
Ulie  fugitive.  Besides,  the  posdbQity  of  Ui 
being  wrong  after  hb  present  high-hiodfld 
proceeding  was  anything  but  pleauot  to 
face.  His  chieb  would  not  forgive  nuk  t 
blunder. 

"  But  he  is  here,"  said  Domton  igiis, 
proceeding  to  mount  the  broad  itabiN 
after  Gilli^  Egerton.  He  onght  to  hsn 
followed  him  at  onoe.  But  he  had  intn* 
tionally  spared  the  father  and  son.  Beodo, 
he  knew  the  stuff  of  whidi  the  fithor  wm 
made.  Oiuioudy  enough,  he  saddenlj 
found  himself  no  longer  so  sure  of  the  no. 

''  A  year  ago  he  would  have  given  Urn 
up  as  uncompromisingly  as  Bfr.  Egotoi 
himself,"  he  thought,  regretting  Utterij 
the  momentaiy  impulse  of  mercy.  ^Bst 
there's  a  difference  in  him.  He  wai  bsdlf 
surprised,  I  think." 

But  as  he  hurried  across  tibe  gdhcjit 
the  head  of  the  staircase  in  the  diiwAn 
that  Gilbert  Egerton  had  taken,  he  m 
father  and  son  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  Mr.  Egerton's  face  was  '  '  * 
red  with  anger.    His  eyes  blazed. 

''What  do  you  mean,"  he  asked, 
voice  hoarse  with  indignation,  "  by  eosdug 
to  search  for — ^that  man  here  9  He  wooU 
not  dare  take  shelter  here.  He  kneti 
that  I  would  hand  him  straight  ow 
to  the  police,  though  he  is  my  own  tab 
and  blood." 

"Oh,  father!" 

They  all  turned  to  the  doorway.  Mn 
Egerton  had  flung  on  a  dressing-gown,  li^ 
stood  there,  her  white  feet  bare,  her  hiir 
— which  had  turned  gray  so  long  M)n 
its  time  —  tumbling  In  rough  confcsioo 
about  her.  But  she  was  unconsdooi  o^ 
everything  but  the  terrible  news  wkieh 
had  burst  so  suddenly  upon  her. 

Her  husband's  lip  twitched,  as  if  tbtj 
agonised  appeal  to  his  fatherhood  hid 
touched  him.  But  with  a  stem  geitan 
he  motioned  her  away. 

"Take  your  mother  into  her  room,' he 

said  harshly  to  his  son. 

The  young  man  sprang  forward,  mf 
just  in  time,  for  his  mother  swayed  toa^ 
fro,  and  fell  heavily  into  hia  arms.  Be 
lifted  her  tenderly  baok  bito  the  room 
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HMy  Gk)d ! "  mattered  Mr.  Egerton,  "  it 
wfllkiUherl" 

Bat  he  tamed  back  to  the  detective, 
who,  with  impaBsIve  faee,  looked  on 
silently  at  the  domeatie  tn^edy.  Perhaps 
his  cdm  stillness  braced  ap  the  shaken 
nerves  of  Mr.  E^erton. 

'*  Ton  can  search  the  hoase  from  attic  to 
eeUar,''  he  said,  with  bitter  harshness, 
*'  That  scoandrel  is  not  here ! "  He  heard 
the  servants  moving  in  the  hiJl  below. 
"Yoa  can  give  yoor  orders;  I  will  see 
they  are  obeyed.  I  will  only  ask  yoa  to 
spare — ^his  mother  as  mach  as  yoa  can.'' 

wThankyoOfSir." 

It  was  perhaps  a  hardly  necessary 
coartesy ;  bat  it  was  Domton's  homage  to 
the  honoor  and  integrity  of  the  man  whose 
life  was  in  no  way  blackened  by  the  sins 
and  dishonoar  of  Us  son. 

"There  was  a  poaching  affair  last 
night,"  he  said,  after  a  few  qaestions, 
wmch  Mr.  Egerton  answered  with  a  simple 
directness  the  troth  of  which  coold  not  be 
doabted  for  a  moment 

'<  Yes."  He  turned  livid  as  a  thought 
strack  him.  "Gilbert I"  as  that  young 
man  came  out  at  the  same  moment  from 
his  mother's  room. 

"Eason  swears  it  was  Ned  MoUoy." 
Gilbert  spoke  quietly.  "  He  could  not  be 
mistaken.    He  knows  him  too  well." 

«  Thank  Heaven  I "  said  his  father,  the 
horror  lifting  from  his  face.  "You  wouldn't 
deceive  me,  I  know,  Gilbert.  Gk>  and  see 
what  yon  can  do  for  Dornton.  If  I  am 
not  wanted,  I  will  go  back  to  your 
mother." 

Bat  it  strack  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
detective  as  they  moved  away  that  the 
quietness  of  the  youne  man's  face  was  that 
of  intense  seU-represnon. 

He  was  certain  now  that  he  would  get 
no  assistance  from  him. 

Before  another  hour  had  gone  by,  every 
soul  in  the  house,  from  guest  to  servant, 
blew  that  Meadowlands  was  under  the 
supervision  of  tiie  police,  and  that  the 
place  was  being  searched  for  Wilfred 
Egerton,  whose  name  three  months  ago 
hfMi  been  in  every  one's  mouth  as  that  of 
a  possible  thief  and  murderer.  Opinions 
were  divided  on  the  matter.  While  some 
believed  with  the  broken-hearted  mother 
in  his  innocence,  the  greater  part  shared 
liis  father's  belief  in  his  guilt 

Aa  soon  as  they  could  arrange  for  their 
departure,  the  guests,  full  of  pity  for  their 
unfortunate  host  and  hostess,  left  the 
house.     IBy   luncheon  -  time   only   Hope 


remained.  Mr,  Egerton,  thinking  her 
presence  misht  contort  his  wife  a  little, 
had  asked  ner  to  stay.  She  was  only 
too  glad  to  do  what  she  could  to  help 
them.  She  had  done  her  best  to  replace 
Mrs.  Egerton,  who  had  been  unable  to 
leave  her  room  or  see  any  one;  looking 
after  the  departing  guests,  directing  as 
well  as  she  could  the  servants,  most  of 
whom,  irfter  their  kind,  had  completely 
lost  their  heads.  It  was  a  dreadful  morn- 
ing. The  very  atmosphere  seemed  charged 
with  the  intense  excitement  of  the  curiodty 
and  fear  that  prevailed. 

But  it  wore  slowly  away,  and  not  a 
sign  did  the  police  discover  of  Wilfred 
Egerton's  hiding-place. 

The  house  bM  been  searched  from  attic 
to  basement  Not  a  corner  had  been  over- 
looked. The  secret  staircase,  and  chamber 
called  the  "Priest's  Boom."  had  been 
shown  to  the  police  by  Mr.  Egerton  him- 
self. The  servants  had  been  skUfuUy 
questioned,  but  their  complete  ignorance 
on  the  matter  was  apparent  enough  to  tiie 
astute  detective. 

Outside  in  the  grounds  the  wat^h  and 
search  hinl  been  as  careful  and  as  futile. 

Hope  came  across  the  detective  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  everywhere. 
She  wondered  how  Mr.  I^erton  could 
endure  his  presence  in  the  house;  why 
he  did  not  order  him  off  the  premises. 
She  was  terrified  at  and  hated  him,  with 
righteous  anger  and  contempt  To  her  he 
represented  the  embodiment  of  rathless, 
stealthy  cunning  and  spying.  She  was 
intensely  thankful  that  he  asked  her  no 
questions.  She  was  longing  to  hear  what 
had  been  the  end  of  that  scene,  in  which 
she  had  played  so  slight  a  part  the  previous 
night  But  she  had  not  dared  ask 
questions,  and  once  when  she  felt  those 

Suiet,  unfathomable  eyes  of  the  young 
etective  resting  on  her  face,  she  was 
thankful  that  she  knew  no  more  than  she 
did. 

Happily  for  them  all,  her  own  maid  had 
had  to  go  away  the  previous  evening, 
called  home  by  a  sudden  case  of  illness  in 
her  family.  She  had  left  Meadowlands 
after  helping  her  mistress  to  dress  for  the 
ball,  ^d  so  as  yet  no  one  had  seen  or 
heard  anytUng  of  the  blood-stained  ball- 
dress.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  hidden  it  from  her  maid — and  then 
who  knows  whether  she  could  have  kept 
the  secret,  and  what  suspicions  it  might 
have  raised  in  the  detective's  mind  9    She 
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tniited  tbat  none  of  the  servants  had 
noticed  her  change  of  dress  bi  the 
evenhig,  or  that  no  one  would  chance  to 
mention  it 

*(  db,  Fm  so  glad  they  have  all  gone ! " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  and  Gilbert  Egerton 
turned  back  into  the  house  after  seeing 
the  last  of  the  guests  drive  ofL 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so 
much  interest  in  our  affairs  1"  he  said 
languidly. 

The  young  man  had  Irritated  her  more 
and  more  as  the  morning  wore  on.  He 
had  shown  such  a  complete  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dread  and  disgrace  of  the 
situation. 

The  slight  smile  on  his  face  goaded  her 
now  past  endurance. 

By  It  she  discovered  that  the  daughter 
of  the  "oil  and  colourman"  had  been 
identifying  herself  with  his  family.  At 
least,  so  she  read  the  smOe.  Her  face 
flamed.  She  could  have  bitten  her  tongue 
through  for  the  luckless  exclamation. 

"  Fm  glad,  too ! "  he  went  on.  <<  It's  an 
awful  bore  to  have  the  house  crammed 
with  people  you  don't  care  about  1 " 

<'  Isn't  that  rather  ungracious,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  invited  here  for  your 
special  benefits  she  said,  the  greatest 
disdain  In  the  uplifting  of  her  pretty 
head. 

He  looked  at  her  mildly,  as  If  he  had 
no  belief  In  the  wish  of  any  ooa  to  treat 
him  with  scorn. 

*'Fm  not  sure  that  they  were  invited 
here  only  for  my  benefit,"  he  said.  '*  My 
mother,  you  see,  had  a  lot  of  dinners  and 
parties  to  return,  and  I  am  sure  she  did  it 
as  much  for  you  as  for  me.  Fm  quite 
willing  to  share  the  honours  with  yoa,  if 
you  will  let  me,"  indolently. 

Hope  had  heard  how  sternly  and  per- 
sistently for  years  Mr.  Egerton  had  ignored 
his  eldest  son's  existence.  He  had  lived 
and  acted  and  forced  his  wife  to  do  the 
same,  as  if  he  had  never  belonged  to  him. 
E^en  since  the  last  disgracefm  affair  in 
which  he  had  been  mixed  up  his  father 
had  continued  his  usual  course  of  action, 
and  they  had  given  the  ball  last  night  in 
honour  of  this,  their  other  son,  as  though 
their  first-bom  were  not  living,  an  outcast 
from  society. 


It  was  UDJosi  But  she  mentsllyaeeosed 
Gilbert  Egerton  of  bdng  the  cm  eaoM 
of  the  apparent  heartlessness. 

"  If  I  had  been  you  I  would  hava  dm 
all  in  the  world  not  to  have  had  that  biU 
last  night ! "  she  flashed  out  at  Iuol  <'I 
don't  know  how  you  could  do  it." 

He  opened  his  blue-grey  eyei  h  ml 
or  affected  amazement. 

'*  I  really  see  no  reason,"  he  begin,  Und 
broke  off  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Page  was  coming  across  the  hill  to 
them;  she  had  been  with  her  nktai 
nearly  all  the  morning.  Hope  had  not 
seen  Mra  Egerton  yet^  and  she  hnniid 
forward  to  enquire. 

*'If  you  please,  mbs,  Mrs.  Egerton  h 
feeling  a  little  better,"  said  Mra  Pagfl^ 
"and  woidd  you  go  and  see  her  iftar 
luncheon  9 " 

'*I  shall  be  very  glad,"  begsa  Hofe 
eagerly,  and  then  turned  quickly  rooni 

A  faint  exclamation,  which  ahe  wdd 
hardly  credit,  seemed  to  have  broken  ixm 
the  indolent  dandy's  lips.  Bat  he  hal 
turned  on  his  heel  and  waa  willdDg 
away. 

*'  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  eomel" 
she  said.  '*  Please  give  her  my  deM 
love,  and  tell  her  so ! " 

Bat  ^s.  Page  shook  her  head,  too^  i 
little  as  she  went  back  to  give  the  measigi 
to  her  mistress. 

'^  The  Lord  grant  no  mischief  wiU  taat 
of  it  1  Bat  he  is  very  hard  on  hia  brote, 
is  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  she  thinks  nothing  M 
of  Mr.  Wilfred!" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  BITTER  east  wind,  which  wu  taking 
■offieiently  depieaiing  effect  npon  &11  | 
London,  WM  aealiug  with  peculiar  grim- 
nen  with  Bedbnrn  Street,  Gkindeii  Town. 
The  neat  little  hatisefl  in  that  dreaiy  grey 
dryneee  looked  sordidly  wretched ;  there 
was  aomething  deserted  and  hopelesa 
aboat  them.  No  one  wu  to  be  seen, 
except  that  at  a  fiist-flooi  window  abont 
half-way  down  a  woman'e  fignie  was  stand- 
lug,  And  as  Dennis  Falconer  tnmed  into 
the  street  his  footsteps  tang  with  heavy 
diatinotnesa  on  the  glaring  pavement.  He 
■ttode  slowly  and  steadily  along,  and  his 
eolitaiy  figure,  as  It  stood  oot  with  that 
peculiar  anarpneas  of  ontUno  which  is  a 
chftracteristlc  prodnctlon  of  east  wind, 
harmonised  absolutely  with  the  lombreneie 
of  the  background.  His  face  was  fall  of 
■ombre  purpose,  grave  and  stem. 

It  was  aboat  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
nooQ  of  Wednesday  —  two  days  after 
Julian's  retam  home.  On  the  morning  of 
the  preceding  day  Joliao  and  hfi  mother 
had  had  a  second  interview,  whteh  bad 
ended  in  his  giving  a  anllen  and  relnotant 
auent  to  her  demanda ;  and  in  the  evening 
Dennis  Falconer  had  received  from  Un. 
Komayne  a  brief,  almost  peremptory  note, 
begging  him  to  coma  to  her.  He  had 
gone  to  Qaeen  Anne  Street  accordingly, 
severely  nnsym  pathetic,  bat  also  severely 
tell&ble,  early  on  Wednesday  morning. 

He  bad  foond  Mrs,  Somayne  m  a 
feveriah  agony  of  agitation  beyond  even 


the  power  of  her  will  to  conceal  or  wholly 
to  control.  Her  voice,  p^fally  thin  and 
sharp;  ber.  gestures  restless,  nervous, 
irritable ;  her  utterance  hard  and  rapid ; 
had  all  teati&ed  to  a  strained,  tense  excite- 
ment before  which  all  her  artificiality  was 
utterly  submerged,  and  in  which  Falconer 
himself  was  obvionsly  regarded  by  her 
solely  aa  the  one  instrument  at  huid  to 
her  necessity.  Her  whole  eoul  seemed  to 
be  set  upon  the  Immediate  termination  of 
"the  affair,"  as  she  called  it  It  affected 
her  evidently  In  only  one  way,  she  looked 
at  it  from  only  one  point  of  view :  u  some- 
thing to  be  finished  up,  pat  away,  bnrled 
out  of  tight.  It  was  tne  thought  of  delay 
in  doing  this,  only,  that  appeand  to  torture 
her ;  of  the  aff^  iteelf  with  all  lU  terrible 
significance,  its  Inevitable  consequences, 
■he  bad,  as  far  as  Falconer  eoold  divine,  no 
adequate  conception.  The  girl  must  be 
bought  off;  must  be  sent  away ;  must  be 
eent  right  oat  of  the  country  In  ca>e — and 
hare  came  the  one  agonised  sense  of  a 
possible  consequence  which  Falconer  could 
detect — in  case  Julian  should  marry  her 
after  all  I 

It  was  evidently  the  haunting  terror  of 
each  a  contingeaey  which  had  driven  her 
to  send  for  Falconer.  It  was  obvioos, 
though  she  seemed  to  be  striving  hard  to 
conceal  It  even  from  herself,  that  she  could 
not  trust  hec  son ;  that  she  could  find  no 
rest  in  the  promise  she  had  wrung  from 
him.  What  she  had  to  say  to  Falconer 
was,  in  effect,  that  some  one  else  must 
see  the  girl ;  the  arrangement  to  be  sorely 
trffacted  most  be  brought  about  by  a  third 
peraon  who  would  set  about  the  bssineis 
promptly  and  act  deddedly.  It  was  this 
service  which  she  wanted  of  Falconer, 
and  Falconer,  after  a  moment's  grave 
self-commoning,  agreed  to  render  It     He 
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was  M  far  removed  from  sympathy  with 
her  in  this  her  hard,  agonised  reality  aa  he 
had  been  from  the  artlScial  woman  of  the 
previous  months,  or  from  the  real  woman 
of  eighteen  yean  before.  He  considered 
her  point  of  view  in  the  present  instance 
absolutely  revolting  in  her.  But  no  man 
could  question  the  practical  sense  of  what 
she  said,  or  the  advisability  of  the  course 
she  proposed,  and  his  conception  of  his 
obligations  as  her  sole  male  relative  and 
trustee  was  too  intimately  intertwined  with 
his  sense  of  duty  and  sw-respect  to  allow 
him  to  entertain,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
possibility  of  refusing  to  act  for  her.  He 
had  stood  by  her  side,  impelled  by  that 
sense  of  duty,  gravely  reUable,  and  un- 
sympatheticy  eighteen  years  before.  The 
irony  of  fate  decreed  that  It  was  for  him, 
and  for  him  only,  to  act  for  her  now.  To 
him  it  was  simply  the  stem  dictate  of 
moral  necessity  to  be  obeyed  as  such. 
Accordingly  he  had  received  her  instruc- 
tions, offering  now  and  again  a  ^rim, 
Eractical  sng^stion,  with  a  stem  air  of 
usbess-like  reserve;  had  undertaken — 
being  at  the  bottom  of  her  opinion  as  to 
tiie  desirability  of  instant  measures — to 
see^'Uie  girl  "that  same  aftemoon;  and 
he  was  walking  down  Bedbum  Street  now 
in  the  pitiless  east  wbid  to  carry  that 
undertakfaiff  into  effect. 

He  reaped  the  house,  knocked,  and 
asked  briefly  for  Mrs.  Boden.  The  landlady^ 
whose  sentiments  towards  her  lodgers  had 
developed  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the 
enquiries  which  Falconer  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make,  received  his  worda  wiUi  a  sniff 
expressive  of  contempt ;  and  then  informed 
him,  with  a  stare  of  inaolent  curiosity,  that 
*' she  "was  "  hupstaum/' and  led  the  way 
thither;  evidently  urged  to  that  act  of 
civility  solely  by  a  hope  ci  finding  out 
something.  She  was  a  coarse,  vulgar- 
looking  woman,  with  small  red  eyes,  wmch 
glittered  expectantly  as  she  flune  the  door 
open  and  announced,  in  a  loud  and  de- 
nunciatory voice,  '*  'Ere's  a  gentleman  ! " 

But  if  she  had  hoped  for  startling  reve- 
lations she  was  disappointed.  Dennis 
Falconer  advanced  into  the  room  with 
stem  composure ;  the  figure  in  the  window 
turned  quickly  but  quietly  to  meet  him ; 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  was  obliged  to  shut  the 
door  upon  the  twa 

Olemence  was  looking  veiy  pale.  The 
vague  shadow  which  hM  fallen  upon  her 
as  she  journeyed  up  to  London  two  days 
before  had  deepened  Into  a  wistful, 
questioning  eadness.    She  had  not  seen 


Julian  since  she  parted  from  him  at  Victoria 
Station.  On  the  previous  day  aha  had 
received  a  note  from  him  whic^  told  her 
that  "  work  "  kept  him  from  her  for  that 
day,  but  that  he  would  come  as  soon  aa  he 
was  able.  There  was  nothing  to  distress 
or  alarm  her  in  the  fact  itself;  more  than 
once  before  a  similar  disappofaitment  had 
come  to  her,  and  even  though  the  second 
day  brought  her  no  letter,  the  blank  merely 
meant,  as  she  assured  herself  hour  by  hour, 
that  she  would  see  him  before  the  daj  was 
done.  But  strive  against  it  as  she  mighty 
and  did,  she  had  spent  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours  weighed  down  by  a  aenae  of 
trouble  utterly  undefined;  utterly,  aa  it 
seemed  to  her,  without  reason.  She  had 
borne  her  burden  with  mute  patienceb 
reproaching  herself  as  for  ingratitade  and 
an  inordinate  desire  for  active  ha|ppinesa^ 
and  struggling  bravely  to  conquer  it ;  hot 
neither  are dng  about  it  nor  denying  it  aa  i 
less  simple  and  straightforward  mUore 
would  have  done.  And  now  the  appear- 
ance of  Falconer  seemed  suddenly  to  f  oen 
and  define  her  vague  distress.  The  aaddso 
conviction  that  Julian  was  HI,  and  thst 
this  gentleman  had  come  from  him  to  teO 
her  so,  held  her  still  and  silent  in  a  pang 
of  crael  realisation  and  anticipation. 

The  light,  as  she  moved,  had  fallen  fuD 
upon  her  face,  and  as  he  saw  it  a  certain 
shock  passed  through  Dennis  FalooneCi 
He  had  seen  her  figure,  and  even  her  £sce 
In  the  distance  more  than  once,  but  he 
had  never  before  seen  it  with  any  distfaiet- 
ness^  and  for  the  fiirst  instant  the  aimplicf^ 
and  purity  of  its  beauty,  with  the  expreasioi 
deepened  by  the  strange  shadow  through 
which  the  past  two  days  had  led  her, 
clashed  almost  palnfidly  with  thai  idea  of 
*<  the  girl "  which  had  grown,  duiii^  hk 
conversation  with  Mrs.  BomaynOi  into  a 
kind  of  fact  for  him.  The  next  momenti 
however,  he  had  reconciled  appearmnees 
and  reaUtlee,  as  he  conceived  them,  witti 
the  grim  reflection  that  there  ia  no  vfoe  m 
vicious  as  that  which  wears  an  innocent 
face ;  and  In  doing  so  had  quenched  whst 
mieht  have  been  perception  beneath  a 
weight  of  narrow  truism. 

No  greeting  of  any  kind  passed  between 
them.  All  Olemence's  facnltiee  weie 
absorbed  In  her  dread.  Falconer  was 
busied  with  that  process  of  recon^Satlon. 
The  strange  litue  silence  waa  broken 
eventually  by  Falconer,  and  he  apdce  witfi 
the  unbending  sternness  and  diataiica 
which  that  process  and  Its  conclusion  had 
I  naturally  accentuated. 
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"I  am  here  as  the  repreeentatiye  of 
Jalian  Boden's  Beareat  relative  and  gaar- 
dian,"  he  said.  It  had  been  anranged 
betfreen  himself  and  Mrs.  Bomayne,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  that  *'the 
girV  if  she  did  not  ahready  know  it, 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  Jolian's  real 
name. 

^  The  statement  was  slightly  over-ooloored, 
since  Jalian  was  of  age,  and  his  mother 
was  no  longer  his  gniurdlfm  in  any  legal 
sense ;  bat  to  stem  moralistB  of  Falconer's 
type,  to  whom  the  pretty  little  falsenesses 
of  life  are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  a  slight 
misstatement  in  such  a  ease  is  frequently 
permissible.  The  brief,  nncompromising 
words  had  seemed  to  him  to  set  the  key 
of  the  interriew  bevond  mistake.  He  was 
conseqaently  slighuy  taken  abadc  by  their 
e£fect 

Every   trace    of    colour   died    oat   of 
Clemenee's  face,  and  two  great  dilated  eyes 
gaeed  at   him   for   an  mstant  in  dumb 
agony  before  she  whispered : 
"He's  not— dead!" 

Falconer  made  a  slight,  almost  contemp- 
taoas,^  negative  gestare.  He  had  no 
intention  of  being  imposed  npoi^  by 
theatrical  arts,  and  as  Giemence,  her  self- 
control  shattered  by  the  sadden  rdief, 
tamed  instinctively  away,  and  pressed  her 
faee  down  on  the  arm  with  which  she  had 
caught  at  the  cartain  for  support^  he  went 
on  with  immoveable  sternness : 

"  My  basiness  has  to  do  with  his  life, 
not  his  death.  The  msin  point  is  very 
simple,  and  I  will  pat  it  to  you  at  once. 
Absolute  rain  lies  before  him.  Is  he  or  is 
he  not  to  embrace  it  9 " 

He  saw  her  start,  and  she  lifted  her  face 
qnickly,  and  tamed  It  to  him  all  quavering 
aad  onstrang  firom  her  recent  soiTering, 
and  cmite  white.  ^ 

'<  He  Is  in  trouble  1 "  she  cried,  low  and 
breathlessly.  <'0b,  what  is  itt  What 
has  happened)" 

Dennis  Falconer's  patience  was  approach- 
ing its  limits,  and  he  spoke  curtly  and 
conelaaivelv. 

**I  think  we  may  dispense  with  this 
kind  of  thing,"  he  said.  "  It  can  serve  no 
purpose,  as  everything  is  known.  I  come 
now  from  his  mother  with  full  power  to 

act  for  her " 

He  was  interrupted.  A  burning  colour, 
th^  colour  of  such  paralysing  surpiise  as 
can  take  in  hardly  the  bare  statement, 
much  less  the  consequent  developements 
and  Inferences,  had  rushed  suddenly  over 
Clemenee's  face,  dyeing  her  very  throat. 


"His  mother!"  she  exclaimed.  "His 
mother ! "  Her  tone  dropped  as  she 
repeated  the  words  into  a  strange,  un- 
certain murmur,  in  which  incredulity, 
acceptance — as  a  kind  of  experiment — 
and  something  that  was  almost  fear,  were 
inextricably  blended. 

The  fear  alone  caught  Falconer's  ear. 
His  lips  were  parted  to  resume  his 
speech  with  grim  decisiveness  in  the 
conviction  that  she  understood  at  last  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  trifling  With 
him,  when  she  said,  as  though  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  previous  words : 

''  Go  on,  please;" 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  was  struck 
by  a  new  look  in  her.  face,  as  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  new  tone  in  her  voice.  She 
was  evidently  going 'to  drop  all  theatri- 
calities, he  told  himseli 

"  Perhaps  you  were  not  aware  that  he 
is,  practically,  under  the  control  of  his 
mother,"  he  said.  "  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
dependent  on  her  for  every  penny  he 
spends.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  he  shoidd  make  money  at  the  bar — 
by  his  own  profession,  that  is  to  say — for 
two  or  three  years  at  least.  Consequently 
the  cutting  off  of  the  allowance  made  him 

by  Mrs. ^Boden  wHl  mean    for   him 

absolute  penury." 

She  was  staring  at  him;  staring  at  him 
out  of  two  wide,  Intense  brown  eyes; 
with  such  a  helpless  bewilderment  in  her 
face  that  she  seemed  to  be  qidte  dazed. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  as  he  patised 
with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gesture ;  but  she 
did  not  speak,  and  Fidconer  went  on 
severely : 

*<  I  conclude  that  he  has  not  represmited 
these  facts  to  you  as  they  stand.  They 
are  facts,  nevertheless.  You  will,  there- 
fore, understand  that,  his  allowance  with- 
drawn, he  will  be  entirely  without  the 
means  of  supporting  you.  Tou  may 
possibly  consider  that  some  shifty  means 
might  be  found  which,  by  putting  him  in 
possession  of  small  sums  of  money,  would 
enable  him  for  a  time  to  defy  his  mother. 
Let  me  *point  out  to  you  something  of 
what  such  a  course  would  involve.  Jalian 
Boden  is  a  young  man  with  a  good 
position  in  society — I  mean  he  is  ac- 
customed to  be  made  much  of  by  men  and 
women  who  are  his  equals;  he  has 
chances  and  opportunities  of  which  he 
intends,  no  doubt,  to  avail  himself.  All 
this,  in  taking  such  a  step,  he  would 
throw  away  for  ever.  Social  intercourse, 
future  career,  would  go  with  his  Income  at 
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bis  mother's  word.  Now,  I  will  ask  you 
only  how  long  yoa  could  hope  to  depend 
on  him  in  such  circomatanceB ;  how  long 
it  would  be  before  his  only  feeling  for  the 
woman  whom  he  had  allowed  to  diag  him 
down  and  to  destroy  all  his  hopes  in  life 
would  degenerate  into  sheer  repugnanee  j 
and  for  how  loog  he  would  care  U>  heep 
herr' 

He  paused,  and  after  a  moment's  dead 
silence  Glemence  e^oke  in  a  weak,  eager, 
almost  desperate  voice : 

*'  There  must  be  some  mistake  I  It — it 
can't  be— the  same !  ^ 

The  words  seemed  to  Falconer  a  mere 
miserable  subterfnge,  and  he  answered 
very  sternly : 

(( There  is  not  the  faintest  possibility  of 
mistake.  Julian  Roden  has  owned  the 
whole  afifair  to  his  mother,  who  taxed  him 
with  it  on  her  discovery " 

"  Oh,  wait  a  minute  1  Wait  a 
minute  1 " 

There  was  a  ring  of  such  intolerable 
pain,  such  shame  and  anguish,  in  the 
voice,  that  Falconer's  attention,  heavy  and 
prejudiced  as  it  was,  was  arrested  by  it. 
Dimly  and  uncertainly,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  girl  before  him  appeared  to  him 
not  simply  as  a  representative  of  a 
degraded  sisterhood,  but  as  a  woman. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  she 
stood  with  her  face  buried  in  her  handf, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  severe 
kind  of  pity. 

<^I|will  tell  you,  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
wbatj  I    am    charged    to   say,"  he    said 

finravely,  but  not  ungently.     "Mr?. 

Roden  is  determined  to  break  off  her  son's 
disgraceful  connection  with  yon  at  the 
cost  of  any  suffering  to  herself  or  to  him. 
She  is  willing  to  believe  that  her  son  is  to 
be  considered  in  some  sort  as  the  more 
guilty  party  of  the  two  in  having  acted  as 
the  tempter,  and  she  has  no  wish  to  deal 
otherwise  than  generously  by  you.  But 
there  are  conditions." 

He  paused  again.  Orer  the  slender, 
bowed  woman's  6gure  before  him  there 
liad  gradually  crept,  ^  he  spoke,  h  stillness 
like  the  stillness  of  death ;  and  now,  as  he 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  Glemence  slowly 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him ;  looked 
at  him  with  duU,  sunken  eyes,  which 
seemed  the  only  living  points  in  a  face  out 
of  which  all  Ufe  and  txpression  seemed 
to  have  been  crushed  by  a  rigid,  haggard 
mask. 

*'  Conditions ) "  she  repeated. 

Her  voice  was  hollow^  and  had  a  mono- 


[Oondootadby 

tonous,  far-away  sound,  and  tlie  word 
seemed  to  have  no  meaning  for  her. 

A  sense  of  vague  diseoidort  Mk  poi. 
session  of  Dennis  Falconer.  A  dim  senie 
that  he  was  not  being  met  sb  he  hid 
expectod — as  he  had  a  right  to  ezpect- 
disturbed  and  annoyed  him.  He  had  no 
idea  that  what  be  was  chiefly  dlBcompoied 
by  was  a  hazy  consciousness  that  i  toaeb 
of  unconscionable  xespect  for  tibe  woman 
who,  as  he  believed,  was  utterly  unworthy 
of  respect,  was  minglbg  with  hii  ilreidj 
sufficiently  unorthodox  sense  of  p%;  bat 
he  entrenched  himself  in  atriplearmoorof 
stiffness. 

''The  conditions  are  these,"  he  lud. 
''  You  will  give  your  written  word,  ii  nndir 
penalties  for  having  obtained  money  by 
false  pretences,  to  leave  Enghmd  onsgi?ai 
date  and  by  a  given  route,  and  not  to 
return  to  England  within  the  next  ten 
years.  Mra  — Roden  in  return  will  pay  yoa 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  If  yoa 
refuse  these  terms,  and  Roden  submita  to 
his  mother,  you  will  simply  be  the  poont 
by  five  hundred  pounds.  If  you  induce 
him  to  defy  his  mother,  the  coDBeqneneei 
I  have  already  described  to  yoa  w91  m- 
evitably  ensua" 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  steadflyfotti- 
tying  himself  against  being  surprued  at 
anyuiing  she  might  say;  but  no  ananr 
cama  That  strange  stncken  face  waa  itill 
turned  full  towards  him,  but  he  had  an 
uneasy  sense  that  he  was  not  seen  by  the 
great,  dulli  dark  eyef .  He  felt,  toes  tb&t 
as  she  stood  there  with  her  handi  ^^tlj 
clasped  together,  she  was  not  thiddog 
even  remotely  of  the  choice  he  had  eet 
before  her,  though  he  knew  somehow  tiiat 
she  had  heard  his  words  and  undentood 
them.  It  was  with  an  instinctive  deiin  to 
rouse  her,  to  bring  back  some  expreiaon 
to  her  £Euie,  that  he  said,  with  an  awkwaid 
gentleness  which  was  quite  involuntary : 

"There  is  no  need  for  yon  to  de^ 
hastily.  You  understand  the  altematiTe 
thoroughly,  no  doubt.  I  will  leave  yoQ 
my  address,  and  yoa  can  write  me  yov 
answer." 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  card-eaea, 
and  the  movement  seemed  to  rouae  her. 
She  shopped  him  with  a  slight  motion  of 
her  hand. 

"  There's  no  need/'  she  said.  As  thoogh 
the  act  of  speaking  had  brought  her  back 
from  somewhere  far  away,  and  as  thoagk 
the  claims  of  the  moment  were  gradnaUy 
becoming  present  to  her,  she  pauaed  as 
though  to  gather  force,  and  to  cloae  npon 
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herself  a  certain  strangely  fine  sesenre, 
which  seemed  at  once  to  hedge  her  abont 
and  hold  her  aloof  from  the  man  to  whom 
she  spoke;  and  then  she  spoke^  very 
qniedy.  "  I  don't  want  any  money.  If  it 
is  better  that  he  should  be  free  of  me,  he 
shall  be  free.    That's  all." 

"  Ton  are  making  a  mistake  1"  returned 
Falconer  quickly.  There  was  something 
about  the  dignity  of  her  manner  which 
made  him  feel  curiously  impotent  and 
small,  as  though  in  the  presence  of  an 
unknown  power  greater  than  himself^  and 
the  sense  mcreased  the  touch  of  irritation 
he  had  abeady  experienced.  His  tone  was 
no  longer  coldly  stern ;  it  was  insistent 
and  annoyed.  *<  You  should  consider  your 
future.  If  you  accept  Mr&  Soden's  offer 
and  leave  England  with  a  small  capital 
yon  will  have  a  chance  of  beginning  life 
again.  The  step  you  have  lately  taken 
may  be  your  fiirst  step  on  the  downward 
path — I  conclude  that  it  is.  Ton  should 
reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  pause  there. 
With  a  little  money  you  may  establidi 
yourself  in  a  respectable  business,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  you  may  even  redeem 
your  nnfortunate  past" 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  still,  pale  face 
moved.  It  seemed  to  have  grown  strangely 
older  and  stronger  in  the  course  of  the 
short  Interview,  and  it  listened  to  him 
with  an  air  of  courteous  patience  which 
seemed  to  set  an  impassable  distance 
between  them.  The  perfect  steadiness  of 
her  voice  as  she  replied  was  the  steadiness 
not  of  composure  but  of  reserve. 
"  It  is  quite  impossible  1 "  she  said. 
*'  Then  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I 
consider  you  both  foolish  and  ungrateful ! " 
said  Falconer  with  increasing  severity. 
"  Yon  pat  it  entirely  out  of  our  power  to  do 
anything  for  you.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  yon  refiue  to  leave  England  9 " 

<<  I  don't  know.  I  must  thbk  1 "  Still 
the  same  distant,  unmoved  patience. 

"Yoa  will  do  well  to  think,"  was 
Falconer's  reply,  *'  and  to  put  away  from 
yon  in  doine  so  a  false  pride,  which  is 
entirely  misplaced.  I  will  give  you  twenty- 
four  hoars  for  consideration,  and  to-morrow 
afternoon  I  will  call  and  see  you  again." 
On  second  thoughts  it  had  occurred  to 
Falconer  that  it  would  be  a  false  step  to 
give  hdr  his  name  and  address.  ''  I  shall 
hope  to  find  that  you  have  come  to  a 
sensible  decision." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  she  made  a 
slight  gesture  of  acquiescence,  rather  as 
though  his  words  were  indifferent  to  her 


than  in  any  token  of  assent  to  what  he 
said.  He  added  a  stiff,  formal  **(}ood 
afternoon  1''  and  as  her  lips  moved  me- 
chanically as  If  to  frame  the  words  in 
answer,  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

As  though  Us  presence  and  his  words 
had  been  so  mere  a  drop  in  the  deep, 
waters  of  suffering  which  held  her  that 
his  withdrawal  affected  1^  not  at  all, 
Glemence  stood  for  the  moment  just  as  he 
left  her,  hardly  conscious,  as  it  seemed,  that 
he  was  gone.  Then,  as  though  the  sense 
that  she  was  alone  had  come  to  her 
gradually,  she  dropped  feebly  into  a  chair, 
and  let  her  face  fall  heavily  forward  upon 
the  table. 


MASHONALAND. 


Africa  has  always  been  the  dark  con- 
tinent— the  continent  of  mysterious  specu- 
lation and  romance  firom  the  earliest 
historic  times.  As  far  back  as  Herodotus 
we  have  a  distinct  account  of  the  explora- 
tion of  its  coasts  by  order  of  Pharaoh 
Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  who  about  one 
thousand  years  bsfore  the  Christian  Era, 
despatched  some  veuels  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Phoenicians,  which  sailed  round 
Africa  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
east  coast,  and  came  home  the  third  year 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They 
seem  to  have  landed  once — where  is  not 
stated — and  planted  com,  and  when  it 
ripened,  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Herodotus  also  tells  us  of  an  embassy 
sent  by  Cambyses,  Ehig  of  Persia,  to  the 
Kmg  of  Ethiopia^  but  how  far  tibls  ex- 
pedition penetrated  into  the  Interior  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  The  embassy  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  presents  sent  by 
Cambyses,  among  which  was  a  solden 
necklace,  excited  the  disdain  of  the  Ethio- 
pian monarch,  who  conducted  the  envoys 
to  the  public  prison,  where  all  that  were 
confined  were  secured  by  chains  of  gold. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  tiie  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  mysterious  stories 
seem  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  civilisa- 
tion: stories  of  the  pigmies  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  stories  of  women 
warriors,  of  white  inhabitants,  and  other 
wonders  more  or  less  untrustworthy.  But 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after  the  decline  of  tiie  Roman  Empire, 
not  only  was  the  Interior  of  Africa  once 
more  slurouded  in  darkness,  but  the  very 
coast-lineitself  at  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  I 
century  was  only    known   to  European  I 
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dvilisation  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Babel- 
mandeb  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Nan  on  the 
weitom  side. 

The  Fortogneie  claim  to  be  the  first 
navigators  who  pat  a  girdle  roand  AMea, 
and  80  far  as  European  nations  are  eon- 
eemed,  this  daim  is  ondoubtedly  well- 
foonded.  Gillianes,  starting  from  Gape 
Bajador,  opposite  the  Canaries,  doabled 
the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  in  1434,  and 
safling  np  the  east  coast  reached  Cape 
Ooardafdi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Far  from  being  the  pioneers,  however,  the 
P<»rtagaese  in  this  voyage  merely  traversed 
the  route  already  covered  in  an  opposite 
direction  by  the  Phoenicians  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  previously,  and  instead 
of  being  the  fiirst  explorers  of  the  coast, 
they  were  soon  to  leam  that  an  earlier 
civilisation  had  been  not  only  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  had 
penetrated  far  faito  the  interior. 

The  prime  motive  of  the  Portuguese  in 
undertwng  these  voyages  was  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  wealth 
from  its  shores.  As  was  the  case  with 
Columbus,  their  chief  ambition  was  to 
reach  Ind&t,  then  considered  to  be  the  chief 
repository  of  the  mbieral  and  other 
treasures  ci  the  world.  This  may  be  seen 
by  the  conduct  of  Yaaco  da  Gama,  in  his 
memorable  expedition  of  1497,  when,  after 
following  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Melinde, 
he  steered  straight  for  India  under  the 
guidance  of  local  pilots.  But  commercial 
activity  was  not  lacking  when  tiie  Portu- 
guese fiirst  made  their  appearance  in  these 
waters.  Arab  traders  from  Mecca  and 
other  Bed  Sea  ports,  as  well  as  Hiadoos 
from  Lidia,  were  engaged  in  trade.  It 
was  due  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  similarity 
in  name  of  the  principal  port  and  outlet 
for  the  gold  trade  of  the  interior,  that  led 
the  Portuguese  to  believe  that  in  SofaJa 
they  had  discovered  tlie  Ophfr  of  the 
ancients. 

Sofala,  still  so  called,  was  the  seaport 
and  capital  of  an  immense  kingdom  which 
extended  from  the  Biver  Limpopo  north- 
wards far  beyond  the  Zambesi,  and  was 
captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505.  They 
erected  a  fort  which  they  called  Fort  Ophir, 
and  the  ruins  of  it  still  remafai. 

The  whole  of  this  territory  seems  to 
have  belonged  at  this  time  to  a  powerful 
prince  called  Monomotapa,  or  Juiteva,  for 
he  was  known  by  both  titles;  the  first 
being  probably  a  general  one,  meaning"Lord 
of  the  liBnes," from  the  Bantu  words  **Bena" 


and  ''Mona,"answering  to  our  chief,  kid  or 
master,  and  "  Motapa,"  mine,  from  tbe  loot 
"  tapa,"  to  excavate.  The  two  Portogm 
historians,  to  whom  we  are  ddefly  faddM 
for  accounts  of  these  r^ons  and  tUr 
inhabitants,  are  De  Barros,  who  nu  bon 
hi  1496  and  died  in  1570,  and  Fithflr 
Ivano  dos  Santos,  who  appears  to  hft?ebeen 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  order  ol  St 
Dondnic,  who  embarked  at  Usbon  k 
April,  1506,  and  arrived  at  Mozu&Uqiu 
on  the  thfrteenth  of  August  ftdloving. 
The  accounts  of  these  wi^hies  smik  wK, 
be  taken  too  literally,  as,  like  Vbm  con- 
temporaries who  recounted  the  deedi  of 
Cortes  and  his  band  among  the  Axteei, 
they  were  more  inclined  to  panegyric  fluo 
histodc  accuracy.  At  the  same  time, 
whatever  is  interesting  bi  thdraeeoaaii 
had  best  be  described  m  their  own  woidi 
De  ^  Barros,  in  his  '*  Asia,"  Pint  Daeada, 
Book  X.,  chapter  L,  writes  as  fbllowi: 

*'  All  the  land  which  we  indndein  Ob 
Kingdom  of  Sofala  is  a  great  region,  iriid 
by  a  pagan  prince  named  Benomotapa;  ti 
is  enclosed  like  an  island  by  two  arm  of 
a  river,  v^ch  issues  from  tiie  moil  on- 
siderable  lake  in  all  Africa,  wUeli  m 
much  sought  after  by  the  ancients  at  bebg 
the  hidden  source  of  the  f  amom  Bi, 
whence  also  issues  our   Zaire— OoDg-- 
which  flows  by  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  lUs 
prince,  whom  we  call  Benomotapa,  or  Mo- 
nomotapa, is,  as  with  us,  an  emperor,  h 
this  is  the  meaning  of  his  name  aaosg^ 
them,  and  Ids  state  does  not  eooiU  of 
much  pomp  or  show  about  his  penoOjitf 
the  greatest  ornament  which  he  hai  in  ba 
house  are  some  cotton  8tn£b  which  aiemidB 
with  great  labour  in  the  country,  ttA  ^ 
which  may  be  as  large  as  one  of  our 
sumptuous  robes,  and  worth  from  tventj 
to  GItj  oruzados.   For  insignia  of  hii  np' 
state  he  has  a  very  amaU  hoe  ^'^^ 
head^  which  he  idways  wears  in  Us  gM* 
in  sign  of  peace,  and  another  emUemb^iQJ 
or  two   assegais   to    denote  jutioe  sw 
defence  of  his  people.     Under  his  lordBbp 
are  some  great  prinees,  some  of  vboa, 
bordering  upon  distant  kings,   al  ti"* 
revolt  against  him,  and  on  this  aecoxB^ 
he  usually  retains  by  him  the  heirs  of  n» 
chiefr.     There   are    no    horses  amongi^ 
them,  so  that  Benomotapa  makes  vvoi 
foot  widi  weapons  such  as  bows  and  anon 
throwing  darts,  daggers,  iron  battle^xe^ 
which  are  very  sharp,  and  next  his  penoo 
he  keeps  over  two  hundred  dogs,  for  thf 
say  that  these  are  very  faithful,  botii  In  me 
hunt  and  war."    Dos  Santos  gives  a  lomfr 
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what  different  and  fuller  account  bf 
Monomotapa  and  his  snrronndings.  It  is, 
perhi^,  more  trustworthy,  aa  he  certainly 
Uted  at  Sofala  for  some  time,  and  probably 
accompanied  Baretto  in  his  milittfy  ezpe- 
ditions  to  the  interior.  He  aliTays,  how- 
ever, calls  the  Emperor  by  hfa  title  of 
Jaiteva,  and  in  this  connection  states  that 
I  "it  is  c(»nmon  to  tiie  sovereign  lord  of  the 
I  comi^  bordering  on  the  Btver  Sofiala, 
which,  at  his  accession  to  that  dignity,  he 
assmnes  to  the  ezdndon  of  the  titles  he 
might  before  have  been  known  by ;  this 
dignity,  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  placing 
him  f on  the  level  of  tiie  Deity," 

The  description  of  tiie  Gonrt  and  other 
ceremonials  is  too  long  for  insertion  here, 
so  we  will  confine  oorselves  to  one  or  two 
extracts  recounting  Baretto's  expedition, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  gold  and  sIlTer  mines  of 

I  the  interior.   "  Don  Sebastion  was  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  before  he 
resolved    on   sending    an   expedition  to 
Sofala,  entrusting  the  command  to  Francis 
Baretto,  who,  penetrating  into  the  king- 
dom of  MaQoroDga  and  Manica,  discovered 
mines  of  gold  in  these  countries,  of  which, 
by  liis  prudence  and  valour,  he  made  him- 
sdf  master.    In  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  through  the  territory  of  theJuiteva, 
who,  objecting  to  the  measure,  prepared  to 
resist    The  resolution  of  the  Portuguese 
enabled  them,  however,  to  open  a  passage 
for  themselves  through  the  files  of  the 
enemy.    Baretto  continued  to  follow  up 
his  conquests  by  land  and  sea.    Juiteva 
at  last  fled    from   his  capital,  Zemboe, 
carrying  the  inhabitants  to  a  neighbouriug 
forest  rather  than  risk  the  defence  of  the 
city.    It  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  fire, 
and  the  march  was  continued  towards  the 
kingdom  of   Manica,  which  was  reached 
in  a  few  days."  Adxious  as  the  Portuguese 
were  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  the  country, 
their  methods  of  proceeding  rendered  their 
efforts  abortive.    Baretto,  as  well  as  their 
other  leaders,  was  more  of  the  military 
commander  than  the  explorer,  and    the 
esgpeditions  were    of   a   purely  mOitary 
character  when  not  undertaken   for  the 
pvuposes  of  plunder.  Even  their  missionary 
efforts  were  carried  on  by  force  of  arms.  A 
Jesuit  mission  was  despatched    for   the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  subjects  of 
Monomotapa,  who  were  described  as  being 
**  aa   black  of  soul  as  of  body."    These 
missionaries  were  directed  "  to  subdue  the 
aboriginal  populations  by  their  teachings 


as    the  military  subdued   them  by  the 
sword." 

Such  methods  could  only  result  in 
disaster,  and  all  that  survives  of  the 
missionary  efforts  are  a  few  songs  repeated 
as  potent  spells  by  the  Zambesi  boatmen, 
in  which  may  be  recognised  faint  traces 
of  the  worship  introduced  by  the  Domini- 
can and  Jesuit  fathers. 

Feint  as  are  the  traces  of  Portuguese 
occupation  of  the  immense  tract  of  fertile 
and  wealthy  country  now  known  a« 
Mashona  and  Matabelc  bmds,  there,  was 
then  in  existence,  a  still  older  civilisatibn, 
of  which  Monomotapa  and  Us  people  were 
certdnly  not  the  descendants,  and  which 
was  possibly  as  far  advanced  beyond  the 
Portuguese  civilisation  of  that  day  as  the 
rude  culture  of  Monomotapa  and  his 
subjects,  with  their  "souls  as  black  as 
their  bodies,"  was  inferior  to  it.  Of  this 
civilisation  there  are  still  existing  evi- 
dences, gigantic  and  conclusive. 

This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  Arab  traders,  to 
whom  the  Portuguese  were  indebted  for 
a  description  of  the  ruins  of  Zimbabye,  as 
related  by  De  Barros  in  his  history.  As 
the  earliest  account  of  these  marvellous 
relics  it  is  too  important  to  be  omitted : 
"There  are  other  mines  bi  a  district 
called  Torva.  This  land  is  near  the  other  ' 
which  we  said  consisted  of  extensive  plains, 
and  these  mines  are  the  oldest  that  are 
known  in  that  region.  They  are  all  in  a 
plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a 
square  fortress  all  of  dressed  stones  within 
and  without,  well  wrought,  and  of  marvel- 
lous size,  without  any  mortar  showing  the 
joinings,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five 
hands  thick,  but  the  height  is  not  so 
great  as  compared  to  the  thickness.  And 
above  the  gateway  of  that  edifice  is  an 
inscription,  which  some  learned  Moorish 
traders,  who  were  there,  could  not  read 
nor  say  what  writing  it  was.  And  grouped, 
as  it  were,  round  this  structure  are  others 
on  some  heights,  like  it  in  the  stonework 
and  without  mortar,  in  which  is  a  tower 
twelve  bra9as — seventy-two  feet — high. 

"  When  or  by  whom  these  edifices  were 
bunt,  the  people  of  the  country,  being  un- 
lettered, have  no  memory,  only  they  say 
they  are  the  work  of  the  devil,  because, 
compared  to  their  own  power  and  skill, 
they  do  not  think  men  could  have  made 
them;  and  some  Moors  who  had  seen 
them,  when  shown  the  work  of  our  fortress 
of  Sofala,  the  workmanship  of  the  windows 
and  arches,  for  comparison  with  the  dressed 
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•tonework  of  those  buildiDgs,  said  they 
were  not  to  be  compared,  bo  clean  and 
finished  were  they."  Thos  stands  the  only 
record  which  attempts  to  bridge  over  the 
immense  golf  stretching  from  a  remote 
antiquity  to  the  arriyal  of  the  Britisli 
in  Mashonaland.  Modem  investigation 
lias  proved  it  to  have  been  very  inaccurate, 
and  has  also  discovered  similar  ruins,  as 
weU  as  gold  workings,  evidently  of  the  same 
date,  scattered  over  the  country  at  present 
ascertained  to  extend  from  the  Zambesi  as 
far  south  as  the  Limpopo,  and  from  Sofala, 
as  far  west  as  the  Ealihari  desert. 

The  Charter  of  the  British  South  African 
Gompany  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen 
bi  Oouncil  on  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
1889,  and  early  the  following  year,  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  pioneer 
force,  under  the  guidance  of  the  well-known 
African  hunter,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selons,  started 
from  the  Macloutsie  Biver  on  their 
norbherly  expedition  into  Mashonaland, 
thus  traversing  a  route  almost  at  right 
angles  to  and  possibly  crossing  that  of  the 
mmtary  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese, 
undertaken  from  the  east.  But  how  vast 
a  change  had  been  wrought  in  three  cen- 
turies !  Of  the  semi-civiUBed  Monomotapa 
and  his  subjects  no  descendants  remained, 
unless,  indeed,  the  pusillanimous  Mashonas 
are  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  race; 
and  the  expedition,  while  well-armed  and 
prepared  for  any  emergencv,  reached 
Fort  Salisbury,  the  termination  of  its 
toilsome  journey,  without  firing  a  single 
shot  in  anger.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  wat  there  was  no  danger  of 
bloodshed;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  not  a  single  member 
of  the  expeditionary  force  would  return 
alive.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  pioneers  had  to  march 
was  dominated  by  the  warlike  Matabeles, 
an  oflfshoot  of  the  Zulu  nation,  who 
migrated  from  Znluland  under  Mzilagaze, 
in  1822.  The  Mashonas,  ostensibly  the 
owners  of  the  land  were  entirely  under 
their  subjection,  and  when  not  paying 
actual  tribute,  submitted  without  any  show 
of  resistance  to  the  Matabele  raids,  in 
which  their  young  men  and  maidens  were 
carried  c£f  and  their  old  men  slaughtered. 

Hie  government  of  the  Matabeles  is  an 
absolute  monarchy,  centred  in  Lobengula, 
Uie  present  King,  whose  word  is  law 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
dominions.  He  is  generally  described  as 
being  intelligent  and  of  a  kind-hearted  and 
joviid  dispodtion,  averse  to  cruelty  unless 


necessitated  by  the  savage  nature  of  Ui 
subjects.  Speaking  on  the  sabjaet  oi 
cruelty  one  day  to  Mr.  K  A.  MAtmde,be 
said:    ''You  see,  you  white  men  faire 

Erisons  and  can  lock  a  man  up  ufdj.  I 
ave  not.  What  am  I  to  dot  Wheni 
man  would  not  listen  to  orders,  I  tued  to 
have  his  ears  cut  ofi  as  being  UBdoN,  bot 
whatever  their  punishment  they  freqnenily 
repeated  their  offence.  Now  I  wim  t^n, 
and  a  knob-kerried  man  never  repoiti  Ui 
offence."  Lobengula  has  also  a  strong  Tob 
of  humour,  amply  illustrated  by  hii  lettsr 
to  Sir  John  WiUoughby,  who  suggeiM.oii 
behalf  of  the  English  GovemmsDt,  that 
the  King  should  have  an  English  enroy  it 
his  court  to  advise  him  as  to  ths  bat 
methods  of  governing  his  people: 

"  Sir,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  Umilnti 
and  Babyane  have  arrived  with  Mannie. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  Qaeen's  word.  I 
have  heard  her  Majesty's  message.  The 
messengers  have  spoken  as  my  moath. 
They  have  been  very  well  treated.  The 
white  people  are  troubling  me  mneh  iboot 
gold.  If  the  Queen  hears  I  have  glTtt 
away  the  whole  country  it  is  not  sa  I 
have  no  one  in  my  country'  who  knowi 
how  to  write.  I  do  not  understand  when 
the  dispute  is  because  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  writing.  The  Portuguese  say  tbt 
Mashonaland  is  tiieirs,  but  it  is  not  sa  It 
is  all  UmzUfgazis'  country.  I  hear  not 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Portuguese.  With 
regard  to  her  Majesty's  offer  to  send  me 
an  envoy  or  resident,  I  thank  her  Hsjertj, 
but  I  do  not  need  an  officer  to  be  sent  I 
will  ask  for  one  when  I  am  pressed  ier 
want  of  one.  I  thank  the  Queen  for  the 
word  which  my  messengers  give  me  i^ 
mouth,  that  the  Queen  says  I  am  not  to 
let  any  one  dig  for  gold  in  my  eoontrj 
except  to  di^  for  me  as  my  servants.  I 
greet  her  Majesty  cordially." 

The  two  messengers  referred  to,  TJnihiii 
and  Babyane,  were  the  envoys  who  aeeon- 
panied  Mr.  Maunde  to  England  in  18S8, 
and  whose  accounts  of  thdr  visit  to  the 
country  of  the  Great  Wliite  Qaeen  were 
so  graphically  described  by  him  to  the 
Geographical  Society.  Lobengula  iipff' 
sonally  well-disposed  towards  £n(pi 
colonists,  but  has  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ins  the  turbulent  section  of  his  people  in 
order.  The  younger  Matabeles  vehemestl; 
advocated  the  extermination  of  the  whitee, 
and  this  fact  was  probably  answeraUsfor 
the  belief  that  the  English  woold  be 
annihilated. 

Previous  to  the  entering  by  the  Pioneers 
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of  a  narrow  pass  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
eminently  soitable  for  an  ambuscade,  a 
message  came  from  Lobengola  peremptorily 
forbidding  any  farther  advance,  conpled  with 
the  threat  of  attack  if  his  orders  were  not 
complied  with.  Colonel  Pennyfather,  the 
commander  of  the  expedition,  determined 
to  press  on  notwithstanding;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  a  private  commnnicatfon 
was  received  from  Lobengnla  statbg 
that  his  first  message  was  necessitated 
by  the  attitude  of  his  young  men,  but 
that  he  himself  was  friendly  and  would 
do  all  In  his  power  to  prevent  hostili- 
ties. 

Probably  what  some  of  his  young  men 
saw  in  camp  helped  in  a  great  measure  to 
cool  the  ardour  of  the  turbulent  sections. 
When  darkness  fell,  the  electric  search- 
light got  to  work,  and  a  waggon  cover 
being  utilised  as  a  target,  it  was  speedOy 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  hail  of  bullets  from 
the  Maxim  gun.  The  expedition  advanced 
until  September  the  twelfth,  when  it  finally 
halted,  and  the  Colonel  decided  to  build  a 
fort^  which  was  called  Fort  Salisbury,  the 
most  northerly  settlement  of  the  South 
African  Company,  the  total  distance  bom 
the  Madoutsie  Biver,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  being  traversed  in  sLcty-eight 
days. 

The  present  town  of  Salisbury  is  situated 
on  the  Mashonaland  plateau  at  an  altitude 
of  over  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level  Its  geographical  position  is  l?""  54'  S. 
and  31'  21'  K  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
government  and  the  present  terminus  of 
telegraphic  communication  from  the  south. 
Close  by  there  is  a  little  wooded  hill  called 
the  Kopje,  on  which  a  new  fort  has  been 
erected.  It  commands  the  town  and  the 
eountry  for  miles  round. 

The  capital,  like  the  townships  of 
Victoria  and  IJmtali,  is  laid  out  on  the 
American  principle,  the  streets  and 
avenues  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  thoroughfares  are  broad — 
Jamieson  Avenue,  in  which  are  the 
Government  buildings,  having  a  width  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  though  it  is 
still  grass-grown  In  places,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  at  paving,  It  is  speedily 
acquiring  a  pretentious  appearance.  Brick 
houses  with  faron  roofs  are  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  old  round  Kaffir  huts  made  of 
upright  poles,  plastered  with  mud,  and 
grass-thatched  roofs,  the  only  habitations 
during  the  early  days  of  the  settiement. 
Id  laying  out  the  town  the  future  of  Salis- 
bury haa  not  been  forgotten :  no  trees  are 


allowed  to  be  cut  down  within  a  radius  of 
three  miles. 

The  foresight  of  the  Chartered  Company 
in  this  respect  compares  favourablv  with 
that  of  most  early  settiers,  who  rutnlessly 
demolished  the  forests  to  supply  timber 
for  building  purposes.  As  aU  goods 
had  to  come  by  bullock-waggon  from 
Kimberley,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
mUer,  the  first  venturesome  traders  who 
appeared  on  the  scene  obtained  extravagant 
prices  for  their  gooda  At  one  time  jam 
fetched  six  shillings  a  pound,  butter  twelve 
shillings  a  pound,  and  salt,  often  an  un- 
attainable luxury,  a  shilling  a  pound.  A 
year  afterwards,  when  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill  had  his  sale,  prices  were  still 
very  high,  but  now  there  are  two  or  three 
big  trading  companies,  as  well  as  several 
stores  where  almost  anything  can  be  ob- 
tained at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  consider- 
ing the  expense  of  transport.  Copper  coins 
are  unknown  as  a  circulating  medium. 
Sixpence  is  the  lowest  tender,  so  that, 
curiously  enough,  a  box  of  matches  costs  as 
much  as  a  pound  of  beef.  The  spiritual 
needs  of  the  growing  community  have  not 
been  neglect^.  The  Church  of  England, 
the  Roman  Catiiolics,  and  Methodists  have 
each  a  place  of  worship,  the  latter  body 
possessing  one  of  the  best  built  brick 
buildings  in  Salbbury.  Even  the  Salvation 
Army  to  represented  by  a  contingent  with 
a  band,  whose  rude  music  in  lieu  of  any- 
tiling  better  is  duly  appreciated.  There  is 
also  a  hospital  managed  excellentiy,  and 
the  Boman  Catholic  sisters,  under  the 
Superioress  Mother  Patrick,  are  Idolised 
for  their  self-sacrificbg  devotion  to  the 
sick. 

The  government  of  the  country  which 
an  intending  colonist  chooses  as  his  future 
home  is  of  more  importance  than  he  usually 
imagines.  Englishmen,  who  have  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty,  are  natur- 
ally prone  to  suppose  that  the  laws  which 
work  so  admirably  at  home  will  be  found 
of  equal  efficacy  in  a  new  country.  In 
this  belief  they  are  woefidly  at  fault 
Given  a  mixed  white  population  placed  In 
the  midst  of  an  uncivilised  native  race, 
whose  only  law  is  the  whim  of  their 
chieftain,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  o£fences  against 
property  or  persons  In  the  spirit  that 
prevails  In  our  Eogllsh  courts.  It  Is  to 
the  credit  of  the  South  African  Company 
that  they  have  realised  this,  and  have 
instituted  Boman-Dutch  law,  which  has 
been  so  successful    a  civilising  medium 
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wherever  adopted.  The  administration 
may  be  accurately  defined  as  a  parental 
despotiemy  the  decision  of  Dr.  Jamieson, 
the  administrator,  being  final  in  all  matters. 
Necessary,  no  doabt,  as  an  administration 
of  this  kind  is  in  a  new  colony,  the 
tendency  towards  an  EDgUsh  jadicatore  is 
becoming  every  day  more  apparent^  and 
trial  by  jury,  which  is  being  agitated  for 
by  a  large  section  of  the  oommnnity,  will 
no  doal]^  be  instituted  when  the  increase 
of  the  English  population  renders  it  ad- 
visable. 

Shortly  after  the  site  of  the  capital  had 
been  determined,  the  fascinating  pursuit 
of  gold  prospecting  engrossed  &e  atten- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  prospective  millionaires  travelled 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  the  gold- 
fields  which  surround  Salisbury.  Many 
of  these  are  situated  at  a  great  distance, 
and,  as  .  may  be  imagined,  journeying 
thither  was  sometimes  very  arduous  and 
fraught  with  no  little  danger.  Boads 
were  soon  made  to  the  houses  of  the 
AOning  Commissioners,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  more  important  goldfields, 
and  along  these  routes  little  difficulty  is 
experienced.  AScotchcart^  dragged  by  oxen, 
can  be  used,  and  supplies  transported  from 
head-quarters  in  some  quantities.  But 
many  <rf  the  goldfields  lie  out  of  the  direc- 
tion of  these  roadj,  and  in  crossing  the  Veldt 
pack-donkeys  have  to  take  the  place  of  Uie 
Scotch  cart  Even  donkeys,  however, 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  ''  fiy  "  country;  as  the  tsetse 
fly  is  fatal  to  all  animals.  Kaffirs  have 
then  to  carry  the  supplies,  and  necessaries 
alone  can  be  taken.  Necessaries  may 
roughly  be  said  to  consist  of  blankets,  tea, 
cofiee,  salt,  sugar,  boer-meal,  matches,  and 
cartridges.  For  some  time  donkeys  were 
supposed  to  be  capableof  resisting  the  effects 
of  the  tsetse  poison,  but  this  has  beenproved 
to  be  a  fallacy,  although  they  have  been 
known  to  survive  a  year.  The  tsetse  is 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  slightly  larger 
than  our  common  house-fly.  The  bite  acts 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  After  an  animal 
has  been  bitten  or  "^stuck,"  as  it  is  called, 
no  bad  e£fects  appear  until  it  rains  or  the 
animal  gets  thoroughly  wet ;  then  in  a  few 
clays  tile  coat  appears  rough  and  staring, 
the  victim  becomes  emaciated,  and  even- 
tually dies  from  weakness.  The  fly 
appears  to  follow  the  large  game,  especially 
bufiiedo,  and  as  these  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing it  IB  becoming  less  formidable,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  low-lying  dis- 


tricts. The  Mashonas  dry  and  pound  the 
fiy  and  administer  it  to  thdr  dogi  u  % 
prophylactic. 

'When  making  long  joameys  it  b  mak 
for  parties  of  two  or  tluree  to  go  together, 
as  the  EjdO&rs  cannot  be  relied  on  in  caiei 
of  sickness  or  danger,  and  will  ran  inj 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.    There  bre 
been  many  instances  of  natives  iteiling 
the  blankets  and  gun  of  a  prospector  whea 
attacked  by  illness  and  abandoning  him 
on  the  Veldt     The  Matabdes  and  the 
Mashonas  are  the  Kaffirs  usually  employed 
by  the  whites.    Another  tribe  caUed  ^ 
Shanghaans,  who  come  from  the  Porto- 
^ese  territory,  are  also  employed  some* 
times.     The  Shanghaans  are  the  fioeit 
race,    physically,    finer    even   than  the 
Matabeles,  who  have  been  contaminated 
by   intermarriage   with    the    Maibooii 
llie  Shanghaans  command  with  the  Miti- 
beles  higher  wages  than  the  Hashooii, 
obtaining,  as  a  rule,  a  pound  a  month  md 
theb   food,   while   the    Mashonas  only 
receive  a    blanket     The  ingratitade  i 
Kaffirs   is,    perhaps,    their   most  tijiog 
characteristic      They    are    wflUng  nd 
strong  workers  if  properly  looked  after, 
but  if  you  indulge  tiiem,  overpay  them,  a 
give  them  presents,  tiiey  becme  lasy  and 
impudent  at  onc&     They  consider  neh 
indulgence  foolishness  on  your  part,  lad 
will  often  look  at  a  present  disdaii^, 
sayinff, 'Tecaidni "— littie.  The  wonderful 
machmery  brought  to  their  notice  for  the 
first  time  by  the  whites  astonished  the 
Kaffirs  greatly.     They  marvel  moeh  it 
the  power  of  the  steam  enginei^  the  eat • 
mills,  and  the  gold-mills,  but  are  ehiefl; 
astoidshed  at  the  fact  that  they  m  p 
on  working  night  and  day  and  xeqihe 
neither  food  nor  rest 

The  horses  of  the  expedition  abo 
excited  great  interest,  wliich  perh^  ii 
not  so  remarkable  when  we  reoolleet  ihit 
the  animal  was  unknown  in  South  Aimi 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  and 
Eoglish;  Dhogiswayo,  who  is  genenlly 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  2ihi 
mOitary  system,  having  owed  much  of  bii 
prestige  to  the  fact  that  he  returned  to 
his  dominions  mounted  on  an  EuU 
cavalry  horse  which  he  had  receim  » 
a  present  at  Cape  Town  in  1797;  no 
such  animal  having  been  previously  0^ 
in  Znluland. 

A  remarkable  theory  to  account  for  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  is  camo^ 
amongst  some  of  the  nativea  They 
believe  that  he  descends  at  night  into  the 
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Zambefii,  floats  down  with  the  cement  to 
the  '*Big  Watezs,'^  whence  he  tken  the 
following  morning.  They  acconnt  for  the 
greater  duration  of  day  dndng  the  munmer 
montha — the  rainy  aeason — by  the  fact 
that  the  Zambesi  is  flooded,  and  so  carries 
the  son  qnicker  to  the  sea. 

Lions  are  seldom  met  with  In  Mashona- 
land — indeed,  very  few  of  the  settlers  have 
seen  any.  Even  Mr.  Seloos  was  three 
years  living  almost  entirely  in  tibe  wilder- 
ness, where  lions  are  plentifnl,  and  yet 
never  caoght  sight  of  one.  Being  noc- 
turnal animalB,  they  lie  sleeping  during 
the  day  in  beds  of  reeds,  or  in  the  long 
grass,  and  it  is  only  when  night  falls  that 
Siey  begin  to  prowl^  usually  in  companies 
*  of  four  or  five  at  a  time.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  roar  when  in 
pursuit  of  preyr  When  so  engaged  they 
make  a  low,  purring  noise,  which  appears 
to  come  from  a  distance,  but  whidi  in 
reality  may  be  quite  close ;  the  roaring,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  indication  that  they 
have  satisfied  their  hunger.  Lying  half 
asleep  on  the  Veldt,  with  no  covering  but 
a  blanket,  the  low,  purring  sound  ot  these 
animala  is  anything  but  pleasant  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  one,  however,  and 
inured  'by  habit  and  overcome  by  fatigue, 
one  drops  off'  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the 
danger. 

The  rivers  in  Mashonaland  literally 
swarm  with  crocodilea  Some  casualties 
have  oocorred  through  these  monsters; 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are 
only  dangerous  during  the  rainy  season, 
when,  owing  to  the  muddiness  of  iho 
waters,  they  are  unable  to  catch  the  fish 
they  feed  upon.  They  are  very  quick 
in  detecting  the  presence  of  a  human 
being,  and  can  be  seen  to  glide  off  the 
rocks  into  the  water  hundreds  of  yards 
distant. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  dangers  in 
these  unexplored  regions  is  getting  lost  on 
the  Yeldt  Mr.  Selous  has  described  his 
experiences  in  his  well-known  book,  *'A 
Hunter's  Wanderings  in  South  Africa"; 
and  since  the  expedition  of  the  Pioneers 
similar  experiences  have  been  undergone, 
sometimes  with  much  more  fatal  results. 
In  journeying  from  the  camp,  often  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  one  has  to  depend  for 
food  chiefly  on  one's  rifle,  and  it  is  easy 
in  the  ardour  of  the  chase  to  lose  one's 
bearings.  So  long  as  you  have  a  Kaffir 
with  you  there  is  no  trouble,  but  if  you 
happen  to  be  alone,  and  have  not  tiJcen 
your  bearings  by  the  sun  with  sufficient 


accuracy,  the  results  may  be  fatal,  or  if 
not  fatal,  sometimes  even  worse.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  men  going  mad 
through  being  lost  in  this  manner. 

One  man  who  was  on  his  way  from  ttie 
Maobutsie  Siver  to  Fort  Salisbury  with  the 
hospital  sisters  left  the  road  on  a  short 
shooting  excursion.  He  was  missing  forty- 
two  days,  and  was  then  found  by  two 
Boer  hunters  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
road.  When  discovered  he  was  living 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  near  some 
water,  which  he  was  liraid  to  leave,  and 
seemed  quite  demented.  He  eventually 
recovered,  and  is  now  at  Salisbury.  He 
said  he  remembered  nothing  after  the  first 
five  days,  during  which  time  he  had  lived 
on  two  partridges  which  he  had  shot  It 
is  believed  that  the  rest  of  Uie  time  he 
must  have  subsisted  on  "Kloppers,"  or 
Kaffir  oranges,  the  fruit  of  the  mapole-tree. 
They  are  somewhat  larger  than  our 
oranges,  witii  an  external  rind  as  hard  as 
horn,  and  contain  a  thick  liquid  of  an  acid- 
sweet  taste. 

Although  the  colonisation  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  country  have  chiefly  depended, 
and  will  probably  depend  for  some  time 
to  come,  on  its  mineral  wealth,  the  agri- 
cultural resources  offer  the  fairest  prospects 
in  the  fiiture.  Mashonaland  is  an  exten- 
sive tableland,  well  watered  throughout 
owing  to  its  position  between  the  Zambesi 
and  Crocodile  Rivers.  It  is  from  three  to 
flve  thousand  feet  above  Hie  sea  level, 
and  its  area  is  nearly-  equal  to  that  of 
Germany.  In  the  valleys  the  natives, 
without  effort, raise  large  crops  of  ''mealies," 
or  Indian  com,  Kaffir  com,  rice,  pumpkins, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco;  whilst  oats  and 
other  cereals  have  been  successfully  culti- 
vated by  the  whites.  Vineyards  have  tdso 
been  started,  and  most  of  our  English 
fruit-trees,  as  well  as  oranges,  lemons,  and 
bananas,  should  thrive  here.  Cotton  and 
coffee,  it  is  supposed,  would  do  very  well, 
but  neither  has  been  cultivated  as  yet. 

The  native  cattle  are  small  Aid  not  very 
useful  for  draught  purposes,  but  are 
excellent  milkers.  Nearly  all  Uie  draught 
oxen  are  of  the  colonial  breed,  while  others 
are  brought  from  Matabeleland  for  the 
purposes  of  slaughter.  Sheep-farming  has 
not  yet  been  attempted,  and  its  success  is 
considered  doubtful.  The  Kaffirs  have 
both  dieep  and  goats,  but  they  are  of  a 
smaller  size  than  those  known  to  us.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  natives  are  all  smaller  tlum  ours, 
probably  the  effects  of  In-breeding. 
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Fowls,  for  inBtanoe,  are  aboat  the  size  of 
partridges,  and  their  eggs  are  correspond- 
iDgly  Ismail.  The  best  farmers  in  the 
country  are  the  Boers,  and  the  Chartered 
Company  is  anxious  to  get  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  to  settle  in  Mashonaland. 
Persons  to  whom  the  company  grants 
farms  are  alloijred  to  peg  out  fifteen 
hundred  *'  morgan,"  or  a  litue  more  than 
three  thousand  acres,  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  known  gold- 
fields,  or  within  thxee  miles  of  a  township. 


Been  on  tiie  outside  of  their  dweUingi. 
Sometimes  they  build  round  Urge  tnai, 
which  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  lat- 
hiUs.  When  they  attack  an  object  they 
generally  do  so  on  the  ride  not  ezpoeed  to 
the  light  They  are  great  pests,  and  hiTe 
often  been  known  to  destroy  a  piir  of 
boots  in  a  single  night  They  are  tery 
destructive  to  tents,  riddling  all  pirti 
which  touch  the  ground.  Lesther, 
blankets,  wood,  hardly  anythhg  except 
metal  is  safe  from  tiiem.     When  they 


A  number  of  Boers  have  pegged  out  farms   attack  a  tree  they  do  so  by  bddiDg  i 


in  this  manner  which  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.     They   are   shy,  however,  of 
settibg  under  any  government,  prefenring 
the  independent  life  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.    Although  a  fine  sturdy 
race  and  the  descendants  of  the  original 
<*boor-trekkers"    of    South   Africa,    the 
Boers  are  very  illiterate,  and  it  is  as  much 
as  some  of  the  older  ones  can  do  to  sign 
their  own  names.    This  feat  is  an  event 
in  their  lives,  and  is  accompanied  by  be- 
fitting solemnity.      An  instance  occurred 
when  a  Boer  farmer  had  to  sign  an  im- 
portant document.    After  much  difficulty 
he  obtained  pen  and  ink,  and  the  '*  vrow  " 
arranged  the  room  with  care,  putting  the 
chairs  and  tables  in  their  places  as  if  for 
an  important  event    She  then  led  her  old 
man  to  the  table  and  settled  him  com- 
fortably.   This  done,  in  a  stentorian  voice 
she   shouted  to  her  progeny  in  Dutch: 
''Children,  children,  go   outside;  father 
will  sign  his  name  ! '' 

The  country  is  well  wooded,  though  the 
trees  are  not  large,  except  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  There  are  vast  forests  of  the 
mompani,  a  hard  wood,  very  useful  for 
building  purposes,  while  tiie  bark  tans 
leather  excellently.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  withstanding  the  depredations 
of  the  white  ants,  and  this  would  render  it 
very  valuable,  as  these  insects  play  sorry 
havoc  with  timber,  as  well  as  proving  an 
occasional  pest  to  the  farmer.  They  would 
be  a  greater  annoyance  to  him,  but  luckily 
prefer  sandy  to  alluvial  soils.  These 
white  ants  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  natural  history  of  Mashona- 
land. They  bidld  immense  mounds  of  an 
iron-grey  colour,  sometimes  covered  with 
vegetation,  which  are  as  hard  as  cement. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hunyani 
Biver  these  anthiUs  frequently  attain  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  cottaga  They 
generally  have  one  or  two  openings  on  the 
top,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  but 
curiously    enough    the    ants    are    never 


tunnel  of  clay  up  the  side,  which  leneni 
them  from  the  light  and  also  protecti  yub 
bodies,  which  are  remarkably  scrffc,  from 
their  numerous  enemies. 

In  aU  tropicid  and  snb-tropieal  regioni 
climatic  conditions  are  of  the  ntmoit 
importance  to  the  would-be  ooloniii  In 
this  respect  Mashonahmd  h  eepedilly 
fortunate.  Oviring  to  the  great  deratkm 
of  the  tablelaiid  it  is  infinitely  mon 
healthy  than  the  low-lying  Portagoeie 
territory  along  the  coast  For  eight  mosthi 
in  the  year,  nom  April  to  November,  the 
air  is  dry  and  invigorating.  Daring  the 
winter  months,  May,  June,  and  Jolf, 
although  the  thermdmeter  may  legiiter 
eighty  degrees  in  the  shade  at  nooo,  h 
becomes  very  cold  at  night  The  hoM 
montiis  in  the  year  are  September  vA 
October,  just  before  the  commenoonentof 
the  rainy  season,  but  oven  then,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ew^ 
and  mornings  are  cool  and  plemni 
During  October  it  is  neceuiry  to 
thoroughly  overhaul  the  thatch  of  the 
huts,  which  gets  chopped  to  piecea  l^the 
rats  during  the  dry  season.  If  thii  be 
neglected,  the  entire  roof  is  in  danger  d 
being  washed  away,  so  violent  aie  the 
tropical  runs,  which,  here  as  elsewhere  io 
these  latitudes,  are  accompanied  by  terrific 
thunderstorms. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  reioanes  d 
the  country,  and  the  faivourable  dbnit^ 
one  great  drawback  to  its  colonisation  ^ 
hitherto  existed  owing  to  the  difficoltieBa 
transport — all  goods  having  to  be  teoopt 
from  the  south  by  bullock-waggon,  v  » 
country  between  Salisbury  and  ^^ 
coast  is  infested  by  the  tsetse.  I^ 
drawback  will  shortly  cease  to  exist 
Chartered  Company  are  In  the  act  <rf 
ing  a  railway  through  thb  region  whidifv^ 
probably  be  fioished  in  the  course  o(  ^ 
year.  MashonaUnd  will  then  have  an  oatut 

to  the  sea  at  Beira,  which  lies  only  tlirte 
hundred    miles  east   of   Salisbnxyi  thai 
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rendering  easily  aocesaible  a  new  conntry, 
eminently  soitable  for  British  colonisation, 
and  weU  caleolated  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  oar  teeming  population  at  home. 


WITH  THE  SMUGGLERS. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  II. 

The  news  of  Poehet's  arrest  caused  great 
lamentation  at  Sugny ;  not  so  much  out  of 
sympathy  with  hua,  as  on  account  of  the 
blow  it  gave  to  the  "fraudeurs"*  trade. 
There  were  a  few  surmises  as  the  chance 
of  L^on  Regnault  keeping  his  pledge  to 
Pauline,  but  that  was  a  mere  side  issue  of 
no  importance  In  comparison  with  the 
difficulty  of  finding  another  accomplice  as 
shrewd  and  daring  as  old  Pochet 

*'  My  tobacco  is  drying  grand  this  year," 
said  old  Servais  dolefuUy  one  evening  a 
litde  later  as  we  sat  in  the  bar  at  Regnault's. 
"  I  never  smelt  anything  finer.  Bat  whaVs 
the  use  if  it  all  has  to  be  sold  inland  ? " 

*<  Ay,  indeed,"  said  another}  "  the  best 
leaf  idll  be  a  mere  drug  in  all  the  markets 
we  can  get  to.  If  they'd  only  left  us 
Pochet  for  another  six  weeks." 
Then  some  one  turned  to  me : 
"And  you,  Jules,  who  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  your 
bargain.    You  haven't  gained  much." 

"Just  given  yourself  the  trouble  of 
makbg  two  bargains  instead  of  One," 
grunt^  Servaii,  "  that's  alL" 

"  You're  out  there,"  I  said ;  "  the  bargain 
I  made  hold^  good.  It  wasn't  made  with 
Pochet  at  all" 

"Not  with  Pochet! "they  all  cried  at 
once ;  "  then  with  whom  was  it  \ " 

"  With  Lambert  of  the  CM  Marteau,  by 
Sedan,''  I  replied. 
"  Was  it  a  good  one ) "  I  was  asked. 
As  I  told  the  price  Lambert  had  agreed 
to  pay  me,  there  was  a  murmur  of  applause. 
'*  He's  wide  awake,  is  our  Jules/'  said 
my  faUier,  "  for  all  he's  so  quiet." 

"But,  lad,"  said  Servais,  who  was  an 
authority  on  ,such  matters,  "  it'll  be  sharp 
practice  to  smuggle  half  a  hundred  of 
tobacco  into  the  bsnlieue  of  Sedan." 

"  It's  not  a  job  for  a  fool,"  I  replied ; 
"  but,  yon  see,  the  douaniers  will  count  on 
our  being  frightened  by  Pochet's  capture. 
They  won't  m  expecting  us  to  run  any- 
thbg  just  yet.  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
that,  and  get  it  through  on  Thursday 
morning." 
"  Thursday  morning  f  Not  by  day  light  1" 


"  Yes,  by  daylight,"  I  replied.  "  The 
bolder  the  better.'* 

My  father  shook  his  head. 

"You'll  ran  your  neck  into  a  noose, 
Jules,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,"  I  answered.  "  I 
think  I'm  pretty  safe.  I  was  at  the  mill 
to-day,  and  I  found  that  the  miller's  big 
Flanders  horse  has  died  of  old  age-.'  Tve 
promised  the  miller  to  take  the  carcase 
and  sell  it  for  him  at  the  shambles  in 
Sedan." 

They  all  understood.  Carcases  of  ani- 
mals had,  horn  time  to  time,  played  an 
important  part  In  a  case  of  "  fraude  " ;  and 
never,  as  yet,  had  they  attracted  suspicion, 
I  was  warmly  congratulated  on  jny  luck  in 
having  secured  such  a  rare  thing  as  a  dead 
horse,  and  much  envied  alsa 

The  next  day  we  packed  the  precious 
freight  carefully  and  neatly  Into  its  strange 
receptacle ;  then  we  placed  it  on  the  top 
of  a  load  of  old  iron  which  my  father  had 
to  send  into  Sedan.    There  was  positively 
no  outward  trace  of  the  valuxble  cargo 
which  was  stowed  away  under  the  gaunt 
sides  of  the  great  unwieldy  carcase ;  on  that 
point  I  was  quite  satisfied,  even  without 
the  opinion  of  Regnault  and  Servais,  and 
others^  who  were  accustomed  to  the  un- 
expected wajs  of  excisemen.  Nevertheless, 
the  satiBfaction  I  felt  was  by  no  means 
complete.     I  had  no  doubts  as    to    the 
success  of  my  bold  plan,  still  I  was  restless 
and  anxiouv,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness 
for  my  start  the    following  morning,  I 
wandered  off  into  the  forest  to  try  and  get 
rid    of  my  uncomfortable   feeling.    &e 
fact  was,  the  tacit  promise  I  had  given 
Pauline  about  smuggling  kept  on  torturing 
me  continually.    Was  it  really  a  promise, 
or  was  it  not  9    At  the  moment  I  put  my 
sample  of  tobacco  back  into  my  pocket,  I 
had  meant  her  to  understand  that  I  was 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.     Well,  such 
was  my  intention  still.  What  I  was  about  to 
do  was  not  really  a  breach  of  faitL  When  I 
had  suggested  M.tTe  Letellier  as  an  advo- 
cate for  her  father,  I  had  fancied  that  he 
would  plead  without  afee.  WhenI  hadfound 
out  my  mistake,  I  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  let  her  suffer  through  it.    If  I  had  sent 
my  tobacco  to  Li^ge  I  should  have  realised 
barely  two-thirds  of  what  Lambert  was 
going  to  pay  me,  and  even  with  Lambert's 
price  and  all  my  savings  I  should  still  have 
to  borrow  twenty  francs  to  make  up  the 
sum   for  which  I  had  rendered   myself 
responsible. 
In  my  second  Interview  with  the  socialist 
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lawyer  he  had  explained  tome  that,  thoueh 
he  sometimes  made  a  free  gift  of  his  elo- 
quence,  there  most  be  something  in  the 
case  to  justify  his  liberality ;  whereas,  he 
should  seriously  compromise  his  reputation 
if  he  identified  himself  so  completely  with 
such  an  ignoble  cause  as  that  of  an  over- 
reaohing  smuggler.  The  sentence,  he  told 
me,  would  be  probably  ten  years'  penal 
aervituae,  which  for  a  man  of  Pochet's  age 
and  habits  would  be  virtually  for  life.  U, 
therefore,  I  considered  his  fee  too  high, 
little  would  be  lost  by  my  ref usbg  to  pay 
it.  But  I  had  stuck  to  my  first  decision, 
and  surely  Pauline  would  overlook  the 
means  when  she  thought  of  the  end.  Still 
my  promise  wonied  me,  and  all  the  salve 
I  could  lay  on  my  consdence  did  not  bring 
me  comfort  Now,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  seem  more  likely  that  I  should 
have  avoided  Pauline  than  that  I  should 
have  sought  her ;  a  kind  of  impulse,  how- 
ever, led  me  straight  to  the  Caf<6  Pochei 
The  longing  to  see  her  honest  eyes  raised 
gratefully  to  me  as  to  her  only  friend,  over- 
came the  fear  of  the  questions  she  might 
ask  me.  On  the  bench  outside  the  door, 
in  the  twilight,  sat  Pauline ;  at  the  sound 
of  my  step  she  sprang  up. 

"  Ah,  Jules,"  she  said,  "  it  is  you  at  lasi 
Why  have  you  not  been  here  before  t" 

I  faltered  out  excuses — ^I  had  been  busy. 
I  had  not  known  she  would  be  expecting 
me.  She  looked  at  me  half-reproachf ully. 
''And  had  you  nothing  to  tell  me  of 
all  that  passed  between  you  and  the 
lawyer  f " 

So  I  had  to  repeat  to  her  my  interview 
with  Maitre  Letellier,  and  to  try  to  word 
my  account  so  as  not  to  tell  her  what  was 
absolutely  untrua  Tet  I  did  deceive  her, 
and  my  heart  smote  me  for  it,  most  of  all 
when  at  the  end  she  took  my  hand  in  both 
of  hers  and  raised  it  to  her  Ups,  without 
speaking,  and  I  heard  a  sort  of  sob.  Then, 
I  scarce  know  how  it  was,  but  I  found 
myself  trying  to  speak  to  her  of  the  great 
love  I  had  borne  her  so  long,  and  when 
words  would  not  come  freely  enough,  I 
folded  my  arms  about  her,  and  drew  her, 
without  any  resistance  on  her  part,  close 
to  me.  She  murmured  something  which  I 
did  not  hear,  but  still  we  understood  one 
another,  and  our  joy  seemed  purer  and 
more  sacred  in  that  sweet  silence,  which 
seems  like  an  eternity  when  I  look  back 
upon  it. 

Suddenly  a  step  sounded  on  the  road, 
and  a  jeerhig  laugh  made  me  start  to  my 
feet    There,  close  in  front  of  me,  with 


pale  face    and   angry  eyes,  stood  L6on 
Begnault. 

For  a  moment  I  changed  placei  iiitti 
him  in  fancy,  and  pitied  him  accordingly, 
but  at  his  first  words  my  piiy  meUad 
away. 

«  Confound  your  impudence  P  heoiad. 
"  Tve  tracked  you,  you  see,  and  now  1 
want  to  know  what  yon  mean." 

**  My  meaning  is  plain  enough,''  I  »• 
torted.  "  Moreover,  yon  have  no  o^  to 
ask  it  in  that  tone." 

<'  I  shall  ask  it  in  any  tone  I  ehoMe," 
he  said.  <*  I  ask  you  again  what  rig^ 
you  have  to  come  sneaking  here  to  nuka 
love  to  the  girl  who  is  to  be  my  wife!" 

'*  Sneaking  1 "  I  cried,  losbg  my  temper. 
"  Ton,  who  follow  and  spy  on  me,  are  thi 
sneak ;  yon,  who  tell  lies  about  your  reli- 
tions  to  the  girl  I  mean  to  many,  are  the 
sneak.  It  is  I  who  demand  an  vs^itM- 
tion  from  you." 

He  raised  his  clenched  fist,  and  I  liood 
ready  for  hinu  I  longed  for  his  blow  to 
fall  tiiat  I  might  begin  to  punish  hiny 
he  deserved.  But  Pauline  was  too  qdek 
for  us.  She  placed  herself  betweoi  u^ 
and  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  said: 

*<  Jules — Monsieur  L^on,  please  let  mt 
speak.  I  am  not  worth  a  quarrel  It 
would  be  dreadful  if  you  fought  for  nj 
sake.  Besides,  there  is  no  promise  betwMa 
me  and  you,  Monsieur  L4on ;  I  told  jou 
long  ago  that  I  could  not  be  bound  by 
what  my  father  had  said.  He  was  afriid 
of  o£fending  you,  and  he  tried  to  pennade 
me.  He  was  sadly  afraid  of  you,  bst  I 
should  never  have  given  way,  and  now 
that  he  has  no  longer  anything  toietfl 
feel  quite  free.  But  do  not  be  angry; 
there  are  many  better  girls  than  I  ank  I 
am  not  worth  a  quarrel" 

She  spoke  so  straightforwardly  that  he 
ought  to  have  felt  the  justice  of  her  wordii 
but  perhaps  it  was  hard  on  him.  Hie  bee 
grew  paler  still. 

''I  iiave  been  made  a  fool  oi^"  be 
hissed,  **  and  I  suppose  you  think  yon've 
got  the  better  of  me,  but  let  those  langh 
who  win ;  perhaps  I  shall  have  a  chance 
of  making  a  fool  of  one  of  you  befoie 
long,  and  then  you  may  look  out" 

Then  he  turned  away  and  walked  off 
among  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  homa 
The  next  morning  at  daybreak  I  startei 
on  my  venture.  I  whiatled  merrily  ai  I 
drove  along  the  high  road  to  Sedan,  partly 
because  it  was  best  to  look  quite  gay  and 
innocent,  and  partly  because  my  heart  wai 
overflowing  with  happinoM  and  joy.   Hf 
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scniples  and  doabts  had  all  Yanished. 
PapUne  really  loved  me;  what  I  was 
doing  was  for  love  of  her.  I  waa  sure  she 
would  forgive  me  if  she  knew. 

By  aeven  o'clock  I  was  in  front  of  the 
donane,  and  half-a-dozen  officials  were 
carefully  and  noisily  inipecting  my  freight. 
I  submitted  without  uneasiness;  my  pre- 
cautions were  all  so  well  taken  that  I 
feared  nothing.  When,  after  a  long 
ezambiation,  I  was  allowed  to  proceed, 
I  bade  them  a  civil  "  bon  jour,"  I  felt  so 
happy  that  I  could  afford  to  be  friendly 
with  any  one,  even  a  douanier.  Then  I 
resumed  my  day-dreams  at  the  point 
where  they  had  been  broken  off.  We  had 
spoken  of  our  future  the  previous  evening 
— after  L6on  had  gone— vaguely,  but  still 
as  of  a  future  to  bis  spent  together.  For 
that  future  I  would  now  begin  to  phm, 
and  work,  and  save. 

The  Caf^  Marteau,  the  little  estaminet 
I  had  visited  after  ^y  interview  with 
Maitre  Letellier,  took  me  almost  by  sur- 
prise when  I  reached  it.  I  drove  into 
the  yard  behind  the  house,  and  there 
Lambert  helped  me  to  carry  the  horse's 
carcase  into  the  stables,  and  to  unpack 
and  weigh  out  my  sucoessfial  "fraude." 
There  was  no  one  about,  yet  we  spoke 
little,  for  walls  have  ears,  and  birds  can 
can^  tales. 

"Twenty-four  kOos,  good  measure,"  I 
said,  when  the  last  packet  was  laid  on  the 
scales ;  "  and  you'll  pocket  thirty  per  cent 
on  it|  for  finer  leaf  is  not  to  be  found." 

«I  hope  I  may/'  said  Lambert;  *'but 
you've  made  a  tight  bargain." 

He  pulled  oub  a  handful  of  notes  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Let's  settle  here,"  he  said.  ''  We  are 
quieter." 

"Sorry  to  interrupt,"  said  a  voice  at  the 
door,  "  but  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  remind 
you  that  as  this  tobacco  has  paid  no  ezdse, 
it  is  confiscate  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Bepiublic." 

Tes,  there  they  were,  the  douaniers 
vrhom  I  had  left  behind  so  confidently  an 
hour  before.  There  they  were,  with 
mocking,  triumphant  faces,  and  one  was 
layiiu;  Us  hand  on  my  shoulder* 

"  Jules  Bridou3^  you  incur  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  francs;  in  default  of  payment  you 
will  be  lodged  in  Sedan  gaol"  Then  he 
turned  to  Lambert.  "We've  had  our  eye 
on  you  for  some  time,  too.  We  let  this 
load  pass  just  to  make  sure  of  you."  Then 
Lambert's  fine  was  assessed,  and  when  he 
had  paid  it  and  begged  hard  not  to  have 


his  license  cancelled,  I  was  marched  off 
between  two  douaniers,  back  along  the 
road  I  had  come — back  to  Sagny  like  a 
beaten  hound,  with  my  heart  fall  ox  dismay 
and  despair. 

Nearly  all  the  village,  young  and  old, 
stood  round  with  compassionate  faces 
while  I  paid  out  the  last  sou  of  my  savings 
to  the  unrelenting  douaniers. 

'*  There's  treachery  somewhere,"  said  old 
Servais,  when  the  officials  had  gone, 
"treachery  and  foul  play.  The  country- 
side is  going  to  the  dogs." 

*'Bat  who  would  betray  Jules!"  said 
my  father.  "Who  could  have  a  grudge 
against  a  quiet  lad  like  him  \  " 

I  said  nothing.  I  walked  into  the 
Auberge  Begnault  and  looked  round. 

"Where  is  L^on?"  I  asked. 

"He's  gone  over  to  Charleville  to  his 
uncle's,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then  you'd  best  tell  him  to  stop 
there,"  I  replied,  "for  the  day  he  shows 
his  face  here  again  he'll  have  a  long 
reckoning  to  settle  with  ma" 

I  did  not  give  them  time  to  answer,  but 
went  out  again,  and  before  evening  every 
one  knew  that  L6on  Begnault  and  I  had 
quarrelled  the  i»evious  mght,  and  that  he 
had  taken  his  revenge. 

"It's  like  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite 
his  face,"  said  some  one,  in  the  torrent  of 
vituperation  that  followed  the  report. 
"What  can  a  man  of  Sngny  expect  who 
has  had  dealings  with  the  douane ) " 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  see 
Maitre  Letellfer.  All  might  yet  go  well  if 
he  would  consent  to  wait  a  little  for  his 
fee.  But  on  this  point  I  found  him 
inexorable.  In  fact,  as  he  informed  me, 
he  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  valid  reason 
for  recalling  a  promise  which  he  had  made 
in  the  teeth  of  his  better  judgement. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  "Pochet  wQl 
probably  require  no  defence.  He  is,  I 
hear,  very  ill  in  prison  from  the  effects  of 
the  fight  at  the  time  of  his  capture." 

So  there  was  the  end  of  all  my  great 
scheme.  My  savings  were  spent,  and  my 
tobacco  lost;  still  I  was  not  completely- 
cast  down.  Pauline  and  I  were  plighted 
lovers.  If  troubles  were  thickening  round 
her  my  love  would  be  the  more  necessary 
to  her,  and  since  she  was  mine  I  did  not 
grudge  what  I  had  lost  in  her  service. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the.  day 
following '  my  misfortune  that  I  found 
myself  free  to  go  to  her.  She  would, 
probably,  have  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
happened    until  I  told    her   myself.     I 
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imagined  how  my  failare  would  serve  her 
as  a  moral  to  point  the  lectnre  she  had 
already  given  me.  If  she  scolded  me,  I 
would  bear  it  quietly;  but  turely  when 
she  knew  all  she  would  not  be  very 
angry. 

At  the  door  of  the  Caf6  Pochet  I  heard 
the  children's  voices  within  clamouring 
and  crying.  A  voice — not  that  of  Pauline 
— was  raised  to  enforce  peace  and  order. 
I  opened  the  door.  A  woman,  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  looked  at  me  enquiringly 
as  I  entered. 

"It  is  Jules  Bridoux,  ma  tante,"  said 
the  eldest  child,  by  way  of  explanation. 

*^  Is  Pauline  gone  out  9 "  I  asked — why 
did  it  all  look  so  strange  \ 

"  Pauline  has  gone  right  away,"  wailed 
the  children  in  chorus.  *'  She  went  early 
this  morning." 

''Has  she  gone  to  her  father T'  I 
a^ked. 

<*  That's  no  one's  business  but  her  own," 
replied  the  stranger  ungraciously.  ''  How- 
ever, as  you're  Jules  Bridoux,  this  letter 
must  be  for  you.  She  left  it  to  be  sent  to 
Sugny ;  you'd  have  got  it  to-morrow." 

She  spoke  in  a  hard,  unsympathetic 
manner.  I  asked  no  further  questions,  but 
bidding  her  good  day,  turned  to  go.  I 
wanted  to  read  my  letter — to  know  the 
reason  of  Pauline's  strange,  sudden  absence, 
to  see  how  she  would  address  me,  to 
gladden  my  heart  with  any  phrase  that  I 
could  construe  into  tenderness.  But  when, 
outside  in  the  silence  of  the  forest^  I  had 
torn  the  envelope  open,  I  read  its  contents 
through  and  through  before  the  meaning 
grew  clear  to  my  bewildered  senses.  And 
this  was  what  I  read  on  the  sheet  which  I 
had  kissed  as  I  unfolded  it^  because  it  was 
my  first  love-letter : 


« I'm  not  much  of  a  letter- writer,  Jules," 
she  wrote ;  "  this  is  only  a  few  lines  to  bid 
yon  good-bye.  After  what  I  said  to  you 
that  night  before  father  was  took,  you 
can'c  expect  me  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  you.  I  couldn't  ever  trust  you  again 
now  you've  broken  a  promise  like  that. 
That's  why  I'm  gone  away.  Most  likely 
we  shall  never  see  one  another  again,  but 
if  we  do,  there  must  be  no  more  said  about 
what's  been  between  us.  That's  all  over, 
and  I  expect  I  shall  never  feel  so  happy 
again.  But  I'm  not  to  blame.  I'm  true  to 
my  word  if  you  aren't. — Pauline.'' 

That  was  all — she  had  left  me — given 
me  up,  and  without  giving  me  the  chance 


of  explaining  myself.  In  my  first  mm- 
ment  of  helpless  rage  I  crushed  her  latter 
in  my  hands,  then  I  smoothed  i(  oat  ud 
kissed  it,  and  the  hot  tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks  and  blurred  the  cruel  words. 

I  can  scarcely  say  how  the  days  want 
after  that.  I-  made  no  attempt  to  tnek 
Pauline.  After  all,  she  was  right;  I  had 
deceived  her,  and  if  her  trust  in  me  wu 
gone,  we  were  better  apart. 

Then  we  heard  that  Pochet's  illoea  wu 
going  badly ;  but  even  that  had  no  im- 
portanee  to  me.  I  barely  wondered  if 
Pauline  knew  that  his  chance  of  being 
defended  by  Maitre  LetelUer  was  gone.  I 
had  lost  iJl  interest  in  everything.  H/ 
neighbours  thought  it  was  became  mj 
smuggling  misadventure  had  depreeaod 
me.  I  let  them  believe  what  they  ehoie. 
Naturally,  the  license  of  the  Caf6  Poehat 
had  been  forfeited^  and  people  had  eome 
to  consider  it  as  a  natural  result  of  thiogi 
that  the  talked-of  mairiage  between  Panlme 
and  L6on  Begnault  diomd  be  spoken  of  no 
more.  Old  B*gnault  tried  to  fauinoite 
that  Leon's  uncle  at  Gbarleville  wanted  hii 
nephew  to  marry  and  settle  there;  bat  ihe 
tale  did  not  meet  with  credence.  We 
knew  that  he  had  other  reasoni  for 
keeping  away  from  Sugny. 

So  the  autumn  wore  on,  till  it  wu 
time  to  plough  the  land  which  had  bone 
my  ill-fated  crop  of  tobacco. 

*'  I  shall  grow  com  next  year,"  I  said  to 
myself,  as  I  followed  the  plough  drearily 
up  and  down  the  damp  funowa  "I 
shall  keep  my  faith  to  Pauline  better 
than  she  thinks." 

Then  I  thought  bitterly  of  the  long  yein 
that  lay  before  me  to  spend  without  bar. 
As  to  loving  another  woman  in  herplaee, 
that  thought  never  entered  my  head. 

■<  Jules  Bridoux,"  called  a  voice  actoa 
the  field,  breaking  in  upon  my  melancholy 
reverie,  "  herer  is  a  letter  for  tlM.  I  nay 
as  well  give  it  thee  now  as  carr^  it  down 
to  the  village." 

It  was  the  postman  on  his  daOy  round 
I  hurried  to  meet  him  across  the  field-a 
letter  was  a  rare  event  in  my  life.  I  looked 
at  the  address,  written  in  a  stiff,  earefol 
handwriting.  Did  my  eyes  deceive,  or 
was  it  reauy  from  Pauline  t  My  handi 
trembled  as  I  opened  it.  TeS|  there  al 
the  end  of  a  few  short  lines  stood  her 
name. 

»'  Dear  Jules,"  it  ran,  "  it  ie  very  bold 
of  me  to  aek  yon  to  forgive  me.  I  wai^^ 
in  the  wrong.     It  is  too  long  to  write, 
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and  I  ooold  tell  you  easier ;  only  perhaps 
yoa  are  too  angry  to  come  and  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.— Pauline." 

Angryr-too  angry!  WeU,  yes,  I  bad 
been  angry ;  bat  if  she  was  ready  to  say 
she  had  been  in  the  wrong,  if  all  that  had' 
been  crooked  was  to  be  made  straight, 
.  what  was  the  use  of  being  angry )  I  sent 
my  little  brother  home  with  the  horse  and 
ploogh  and  went  straight  as  I  was  to  the 
quondam  inn  at  the  cross-roada 

I  fonnd  her  where  we  had  parted  all 
those  weeks  before,  on  the  bench  outside 
the  door.  She  looked  even  paler  than  of 
old,  and  she  was  in  mourning.  She  rose 
as  I  came,  and  held  out  both  her  hands  to 
ma 

"Ah,  Jules,"  she  said,  *'you  are  a 
hundred  times  better  than  I  am,  and  I 
judged  you  so  htfdly." 

I  tried  t5  tell  her  that  I  had  forgiven 
her,  that  so  long  as  she  was  ready  to  come 
to  me  the  past  was  no  more  than  a  dream. 
Then  she  began  her  tale. 

*'  You  have  heard  of  father's  illness,"  she 
said,  *'and  perhaps  you  have  heard  how  it 
has  ended  f " 

She  touched  her  black  dress  and  went 
on  tremulously : 

''  He  was  buried  a  few  days  ago.  I  had 
taken  a  place  as  servant  in  S(^an,  but  I 
left  it  to  nurse  him  when  at  last  ne  got  leave 
to  have  me.  When  it  was  all  over,  I 
began  to  try  and  think  of  all  I  ought  to  do 
to  put  matters  stridght,  and  first  of  all  I 
went  to  that  lawyer  whom  you  told  me 
oi  Tnien  I  said  I  had  come  to  tell  him 
^hat  tiiough  father  would  not  need  bis 
services  I  should  like  to  thank  him,  he 
stared  at  me  in  great  surprise;  then  he 
asked  me  a  numbsr  of  questions,  sfnd  I 
could  see  that  though  I  was  in  such  trouble 
he  was  angry  with  me.  Then  he  told 
me  Aat  were  must  be  some  mistake 
somewhere,  for  that  he  had  refused  to 
plead  the  case ;  at  which  I  was  greatly 
surprised.  *You  were  not  gobg  to  plead, 
monsieur  % '  I  exclaimed.  '  No/  he  replied, 
'  and  if  you  want  to  know  any  more  about 
the  matter,  you  had  better  ask  the  young 
man  who  undertook  to  raise  the  fee,  and 
then  found  himself  unable  to  do  so.'  Then 
he  bade  me  good  mominff,  and  I  could  not 
ask  him  any  more.  And  now,  Jules,"  she 
continued,  in  the  straightforward  way  I 
knew  so  well,  "  will  you  tell  me  the  part 
of  the  story  I  do  not  understand  9  I  can 
guess  it,  but  I  had  rather  hear  it  from 
you." 


So  I  told  her  all,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, how  I  had  made  the  mistake  about 
Mttitre  Letellier ;  how  the  longing  to  serve 
her  had  tempted  me  to  break  my  new-made 
resolution;  how  Leon's  treachery  had 
ruined  my  plan ;  and  how,  when  I  had 
come  to  tell  her  all,  I  had  found  that  she 
had  heard  already,  and  had  mishiterpreted 
what  she  had  heard.  I  cut  her  short 
when  she  began  to  reproach  herself  and 
to  beg  me  to  forgive  her.  We  understood 
one  another  now,  and  why  should  we  not 
bury  the  trouble  that  had  parted  ua  % 

My  parents  took  more  kindly  to  my 
betrothed  wife  than  I  expected.  Indeed, 
now  that  Pochet  was  dead,  there  was 
nothing  they  could  urge  against  hoar. 

We  were  married  about  a  year  later, 
and  at  Pauline's  desire  I  left  Sugny  and 
all  its  temptations  behind.  Since  I  have 
moved  furtner  from  the  border  I  have 
devoted  myself  more  and  more  to  bee- 
keeping, till  now,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
am  considered  quite  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

There  is  certainly  less  risk  in  my  present 
employment  than  in  running  contraband 
goods,  and  bees  are,  on  the  whole,  less 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  douani^.  As 
to  the  profit?,  Pauline,  who  keeps  the 
accounts,  assures  me  thilt  they  are  some- 
thing remarkable.  The  men  of  Sogny, 
however,  shake  theb  heads  at  me  as  a 
renegade,  while  the  duldren  in  thdr  piay 
still  serve  their  earliest  at>prenticeship  as 
**  fraudeurs." 


MAYDAY. 


CoMPARBD  with  the  Mayday  of  the  poets, 
and  with  that  depicted  by  the  annalists  of 
ancient  sports  and  customs,  the  Mayday 
of  our  present  era  shows  a  curious  contrast. 
"  Preparations  for  Mayday,"  which  formed 
the  headline  of  paragraphs  in  die  daily 
papers  of  last  year,  have  no  connection 
with  maypoles,  garlands,  morris  dancers, 
or  festive  milkmidds.  The  preparations 
are  in  the  way  of  massing  troops  and 
police  about  the  chief  public  resorts  of  the 
capital  cities  of  the  Continent  We  even 
read  of  a  Spanish  squadron  of  an  ironclad 
and  three  cruisers,  as  ordered  to  the  scene 
of  apprehended  disturbances.  For,  last 
year,  as  Mayday  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the 
conjunction  was  deemed  ominoua  of  danger 
to  public  security.  The  day  has  been 
adopted  by  genend  consent  as  tiie  great 
labour  festival  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
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anarchi8t8  of  the  Gontinent  W6re  expected 
to  take  adymtage  of  the  ooearion  to  de- 
velope  thdr  peenliar  and  explosive  methods, 
a  rathei^  Uvely  time  was  looked  forwasd  to 
by  those  having  the  charge  of  public 
seenrity. 

Li  Paris  an  amusing  brodlmre,  largely' 
sold  in  the  streets  on  Mayday,  borlesqaed 
the  uneasy  anticipations  of  timid  souls. 
The  morning  opens  with  dynamite  ex- 
plosions, and  the  destraction  of  public 
monuments ;  at  noon  there  follows 
"explosion  of  the  snn  and  universal 
dajrbiess,"  eventually  succeeded  by  a 
general  reeonciUatien  of  all  classes,  rather 
superfluous  under  circumstances  such  as 
our  poet  Pope  seems  to  hare  foreseen : 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarohl  lets  the  cartain  fall ; 
And  univeraal  darkness  bories  aU. 

But  Paris,  like  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
bristled  with  soldiers,  ready  for  all  emer- 
gtticies,  but  kept  carefully  out  of  sight 
Notiiing  happened  on  that  Occasion,  nothing 
ever  does  when  it  is  expected  to;  but  then 
the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  popular 
commotions,  the  elements  fought  for 
society,  and  rough  and  rainy  weather  kept 
the  dangerous  people  at  home. 

But  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Mayday, 
apart  from  its  floral  and  festive  celebra- 
tions, had  always  on  its  popular  side  a  trace 
about  it  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  It  is  the 
general  holiday  of  labour,  of  the  plough- 
man, of  the  milkmaid,  of  the  chimney- 
sweep, as  representatives  of  the  lowest 
ranks  in  the  social  hierarchy,  when  they 
took  occasion,  in  whatever  merry  guise,  to 
levy  a  kind  of  blackmail,  or  ransom, 
from  their  overlords  and  other  superiors. 
Bobin  Hood  is  the  hero  of  the  day,  who, 
in  the  popular  mythology,  is  the  champion 
of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  peasant 
against  the  lord,  of  those  who  want  against 
those  who  have.  The  mummers  as  they 
went  about  masquerading — the  boldest 
and  sprightliest  as  Bobin  Hood,  the 
native  humorist  as  Friar  Tuck,  and  the 
pretty  village  lass  as  Maid  Marian — ^bore 
themselves  with  all  the  pride  of  outlaws 
and  free  foresters,  to  whom  the  game  laws 
were  a  dead  letter,  while  for  once  they 
fared  like  their  betters. 

Feasting  on  pheasant,  river  fowl,  and  swan. 
With  Robin  at  their  head  and  Marian, 

That  Mayday,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  regarded  with  some  appre- 
hension by  the  ruling  powers  is  evident 
from  what  occurred  upon  what  is  known 
as  Enl  Mayday  in  1517.  Always  in  the 
city  of  London,  the  festival  of  May  had 


been  kept  up  with  due  celebnftioii,  1^ 
great  city  maypde. 

The  Great  Shafte  of  GomhfllSi 

as  Chaucer  has  it,  was  raised  each  yw 
over  against  the  chuvch  of  St  Andnv, 
called  undershaffe  from  that  dreamiftttee, 
with  a  general  outpouring  of  popohr 
clamour  and  rejoicing.  But  in  Ibll  then 
was  a  popular  grievance,  widely  faU^  a 
the  encouragement  given  to  aliens  ittneM 
to  England  by  the  wealth  of  a  nmptaou 
court,  who  undersold  the  tndan  tod 
craftsmen  of  the  city,  and  Maydiybtoosht 
about  a  great  assemblage  of  LoDdon 
'prentlceB  who  hunted  out  these  ilisM  ui 
destroyed  their  workshopsi  makfaig  a  gmt 
riot  in  the  dty,  which  was  eveoteiilf 
quelled  with  mudi  bloodshed  and  cnul^; 
and  some  two  thousand  young  ftDowiim 
captured  and  sent  to  King  Harry  at  WmI. 
minster,  with  ropes  about  their  neeki;«id 
might  have  been  hanged  for  (heir  Miydiy 
sports,  but  that  Queen  Oatherine,  lAose 
influence  was  still  paramount  with  tb 
young  King,  begged  their  lives,  and  Not 
them  away  rejoidng. 

But  never  after  that  year  was  tb  eftj 
maypole  raised,  for  henceforth  the  fithan 
of  the  city  discountenanced  the  gatb«iD{ 
of  young  people,  hot-headed  and  mntboo^ 
on  lliat  especial  day,  and  if  Uieie  autad 
any  chance  of  the  revival  of  the  Hifdij 
f estivfli  it  was  presently  extii^inished  If 
the  rising  flood  of  Puritanism.  Us 
preachers  denounced  the  maypeb  a 
idolatrous,  and  the  elders,  nothiog  kA, 
cut  it  in  pieces  and  chopped  it  op  fa 
firewood. 

But  if  there  was  an  element  of  popohr 
discontent  in  the  rougher  Mayday  imd- 
biases,  surely  there  is  something  dunniDg 
in  its  floral  celebrations,  and  the  nbtU^ 
gathering  of  the  may  by  young  men  m 
maids  hJf  intoxicated  with  the  balmybieiA 
of  spring,  and  rejoicing  in  the  fresh  mo^ 
big  air  as  they  dance  over  the  dew-ipngled 
meads.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  KbgHiny 
as  he  rides  out  a-maying,  in  hii  joyov 
youth,  with  Queen  Catherine  at  his  aid^  i^ 
many  a  lord  and  lady  gay;  how  they  rode 
from  Greenwich  Palace  to  Shooters  m 
over  the  dark  heath  and  golden  cowsaa^ 
and  with  what  a  glorious  view  hi  the  fi« 
May  morning  from  that  unrivalled  summft. 
There  they  meet  Bobm  Hood  and  ^ 
hundred  archers  all  in  green,  who  shoot  on 
flights  of  whistling  arrows  for  their  d^ 
tation,  and  afterwards  efttertafa  tteff 
monarch  and  his  friends  with  ^^^^jl^ 
wine  and  venison,  laid  out  in  some  nw 
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arbour.  The  Aldermen  and  Sherifii  of 
London  also  go  a-maying  in  Stepney 
Wood,  and  poet  Lydgale  is  up  in  time  to 
tend  them,  by  a  pursuivant,  a  poem  of 
sixteen  staves  in  metre  royal 

The  andent  Oonrt  of  France,  too,  liad 
its  Mayday  easterns;  the  may  was  eat  in 
the  Beds  de^Bonlogne  and  the  Boyal  Palaee 
adorned  with  the  brandies.  The  gold- 
smiths  of  Paris,  too,  presented  a  bough  of 
white  may  each  year  to  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame.  Yet  in  France  Mayday  till  re- 
cently has  not  connted  for  much ;  nor  is  it 
a  special  festival  Vrith  the  Celtic  races. 
Welsh  folk-lore  has  Utde  to  say  to  it ;  and 
although  in  Ireland  it  was  held  sacred  to 
the  fairies,  yet  no  special  celebration 
attached  to  it.  Bat  one  carioas  legend 
relates  that  on  Mayday  Einff  ODonoghne, 
the  Irish  Arttmr,  rides  forUi  m  full  panoply 
from  one  of  the  lakes  of  Eillamey,  as  if 
expecting  that  at  some  time  or  othw  his 
countrymen  would  be  wanting  him  on  that 
particular  day. 

But  witib  us  EngHsh  the  former  im- 
portance of  the  festival  has  left  numerous 
traces.  Why  the  sweeps  in  particular 
should  have  kept  up  the  Mayday  mum- 
mery is  an  insoluble  mystery.  But  even 
at  this  day  pretended  sweeps  dress  up  and 
make  a  shift  to  get  a  lew  coppers,  while 
the  master  sweep  in  his  smart  Uttle  pony- 
cart  drives  by  and  smiles  compassionately 
at  the  display.  For  the  sweep  of  to-day 
is  on  a  very  different  footing  from  those 
described  in  the  "Genfs  Magazine": 
''The  late  benevolent  Mrs.  Montagu" — 
famous  for  her  feather  hangings,  of  which 
Cowper  sings : 

The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montaga 

— ''gave  for  many  years  on  Mayday  an 
entertainment  at  her  house  in  Portman 
Square  to  that  unfortunate  class  of 
miserable  objects,  the  chimney-sweepers 
of  the  metropoUa  Boast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding  was  followed  by  a  dance,  and  a 
shillinff  at  departure"  The  story  went 
that  lus.  Montagu  had  lost  a  child,  who 
had  been  stolen  by  the  sweeps,  and  that 
her  feast  was  given  in  hopes  of  one  day 
recc^isiog  her  missing  offspring;  as  in 
Montgomery's  ballad : 

"  Hark  I  hark  I "  she  cried ;  the  wind  appeared  to 

sleep. 
Again   poor    Edwin   shouted,    "Sweep!   sweep! 

sweep !  '* 
"My  child  !  my  child ! "  she  cried,  with  transports 

wild, 
••  Oh,  Heaven,  it  is— it  is  my  child,  my  child  I " 

Somehow  a  little  bit  of  the  romance  of 


life  has  gone  out  with  the  abolition  of 
climMng  boys.  There  was  a  lAirill  in  tiie 
sight  ot  a  sweep,  with  poor  Edwin's  fiate 
rMalled  to  tiie  childish  mind  by  nurse's 
solemn  warnings.  And  the^Mayday  cele- 
bration, with  its  barbaric  music,!  and  its 
mysteisbus  Jack-in-the-green,  when,  witl^ 
other  strange  figures,  some  grinning  black 
fellow  would  repreeeift  the  foul  fiend  and 
drive  lads  and  lassos  screaming  before 
him,  was  a  thing  to  move  the  stoutest 
heart 

The  Mayday  of  the  milkmaids  has 
vanished  sltogether  from  public  notice 
with  tile  miUanaids  themselves,  and  the 
milkwomen,  who  within  living  memory 
were  the  chief  retayers  of  milk  in  the 
London  streets,  and  who  kept  up  some 
observance  of  Mayday  to  the  last  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  paridi  in  England  where 
the  pleasant  custom  of  choosfa^  a  May 
Queen  is  still  observed,  and  although  not 
many  years  i^  a  maypole  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  village-green  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  the  villagers  were  far  too  staid 
and  self-respecting  to  join  hands  and  dance 
round  iu  a  ring  either  on  Mqrday  or  any 
other  day  iu  the  year. 

More  substantial  than  the  fleeting  glories 
of  the  May  Queen  was  the  portfon  in  some 
parishes  bestowed  upon  the  most  deserving 
young  woman  of  a  marriageable  age,  and 
for  this  purpose  many  bequests  have  been 
made.  An  ancient  charity  school  still 
existing  among  the  London  Docks  used 
to  elect  on  Mayday  each  yeur  one  of  its 
girls,  who  received  one  hundred  pounds 
as  her  marriage  portion.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  tiiat  the  maiden  was  ex- 
pected to  marry  then  and  there,  for 
May  marriages  are  always  unlucky,  nor 
did  the  governors  of  the  charity  under- 
take to  find  a  husband,  but  it  was 
presumed  that  a  girl  with  a  hundred 
pounds  to  her  portion  would  only  ex- 
perience the  difficulties  of  chdce  anumg  so 
many. 

An  observance  of  more  niodem  origin, 
but  Whidi  has  disappeared  with  the  class  it 
concerned,  was  the  general  parade  on  May- 
day of  stage-coaches  decked  with  branches 
and  flowers,  and  with  theb  coachmen  in  full 
gala  costume.  A  new  white  beaver  with 
proudly  curling  brim  was  the  correct  thing 
on  the  occasion ;  and  a  faint  trace  of  the 
custom  is  to  be  found  in  the  manners  of 
the  modem  'bus  driver,  who  on  Mayday  is 
pretty  sure  to  assume  a  new  white  hat, 
and  to  wear  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his 
buttonhole. 
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Bat  the  great  Mayday  of  the  present 
century  was  no  doubt  the  one  commemo- 
rated in  a  contemporary  ballad,  which 
might  be  sung  to  the  old-fashioned  cQmic 
tone,  '*  When  we  went  oat  a-shooting  " : 

I  neyer  shall  forget  the  day, 
The  gbrioQB,  glorious  first  of  Ma^ 
When  our  gracious  Qaeen  Viotona 
Opened  the  paj^ice  of  crystal. 

It  was  qaite  an  ideal  time  that,  as  those 
who  sorviYe  and  witnessed  It  will  testify^ 
fall  of  happy  forecasts  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
of  which  this  programme  has  not  been  quite 
fulfilled,  and  the  world  which  will  see  a 
somewhat  similar  celebration  when  our 
gracious  Qaeen  goes  to  open  the  Colonial 
Palace,  which  has  indirectly  sprung  from 
the  other,  is  a  good  deal  sadder  if  not 
much  wiser  than  it  was  in  that  golden 
prima 

As  to  Mayday  up  to  date,  it  must  be 
said  that  if  we  have  lost  some  pretty, 
time-expired  customs,  we  have  started 
others  that  may  be  prized  by  future  gene- 
rations. Mayday  is  sure  to  see  a  cart- 
horse parade  of  some  kind,  and  there  will 
be  processions  of  water-carts,  of  dust-carts, 
and  other  municipal  vehicles,  all  decked 
out  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  with  horses 
shining  and  sleek,  and  harness  at  its 
brightest.  There  will  be  prizes  for  the 
smartest  turn-out,  and  some  of  the  London 
vestries  give  a  feast  on  the  occasion, 
another  faint  survival  of  the  stage-coach- 
man's banquet  ' 

But  apart  from  any  definite  observance, 
there  is  always  about  Mayday,  if  the  skies 
are  propitious,  the  pleasant  sense  of 
renewed  life  and  enjoyment  Great-coats 
and  wraps  are  cast  aside  without  regard 
to  the  prudent  adage,  '*  Till  May  be  out, 
ne'er  cast  a  clout"  People  are  crowding 
on  the  tops  of  the  omnibuses,  the  summer 
four-horse  coaches  are  starting  with  teams 
as  fresh  as  paint,  while  the  horns  rouse 
cheery  echoes  about  Charing  Gross  and 
Piccadilly.  The  picture  exhibitors  are 
opening  their  doors:  the  posters  on  tiie 
walls  announcing  tourist  arrangements  are 
scanned  with  interest  As  in  Ohaucer's 
days,  "Now  longeu  fylk  to  go  on  pil- 
grfanage."  And  tiiey  do  go,  more  or  less, 
although  London  itself  is  never  more 
attractive  than  at  this  particular  time. 
The  parks  are  putting  on  their  gayest 
aspect )  the  trees^  the  sward,  the  spark- 
ling waters,  make  a  pretty  scene,  even 
without  the  gay  people;  and  the  de- 
monstrator ft'om  Whitechapel,  who  hss 
marched  with  drums  beating  and  banners 


displayed  all  those  weary  miles,  feditthe 
stretches  himself  on  the  sward  that  he  ig 
having  a  good  time  of  it  just  now. 

Although  May  Fair  has  long  ben 
aboUshedi  yet  what  a  fine  Yanity  F«tr  ii 
going  on  all  day  long  and  evsrj  day  ii 
long  as  tiie  season  lasts  !  Or  if  yos  m  of 
a  more  serious  turn,  what  excitement  ii 
wsdting  for  you  in  the  Strand  1  What  a 
conoourseof  nice  comfortable-lookhg  pe(^ 
about  the  classic  portico  of  Exeter  Hall; 
what  a  confluence  of  black  coats  and  blaek 
silk  petticoats,  what  pretty,  demme-loddDg 
young  maids  and  sweet  but  some  umi, 
old  ones  I  Ghurch  dignitaries,  too,  yoa 
see,  and  powerful  Nonconformist  tivinei, 
and  stout,  perspiring  promoters  of  move- 
ments with  anxious  faces  and  hands  M 
of  papers.  And  all  are  swallowed  op  h 
that  famous  hsll  in  the  Strand  whoetmce 
stood  Gross's  menagerie,  and  where  liou 
roared  and  Ghunee,  the  great  elephiot, 
routed  and  trumpeted  *  and  rang  the  M 
for  cakes ! 

There  are  other  kinds  of  May  meetbgi, 
too,  going  on,  and  the  radng  world  b 
astir  and  ratUing  away  to  Kempton,  to 
Newmarket,  or  Epsom.  And  with  open 
in  full  swing,  and  theatres  dobg  their  bast 
to  tempt  people  away  from  coontryor 
suburban  pleasures,  it  is  hard  to  mj 
whether  it  is  better  to  spend  Msydajin 
I  town  or  in  some  rural  solitude  with  the 
cuckoo  to  welcome  it  in,  or  more  webone 
still,  the  first  notes  of  the  nightingale,  for 

The  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 
First  heard  before  the  shajlow  cuckoo's  biD 
Portend  success  in  love; 

and  that  is  an  a£fair  which,  according  to  aD 

S>etic  authority,  is  especially  congeioial  to 
ayday  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  day  in 
the  month;  although,  curionslv  esm^ 
ancient  superstition,  continued  to  tha 
present  day,  denounces  May  as  partiralarif 
unlucky  for  marriagea  Bat  that  ia  ttia 
only  slur  on  the  character  of  the  month 
which  for  all  other  purposes  should  be  the 
best  and  brightest  of  the  year. 


"OUTLAWED." 

A  SHORT  SERIAL. 


I 


CHAPTER  VI. 


After  luncheon  Hope  went  to  Mn. 
Egerton's  room.  Mrf.  Page  opened  the 
door.  She  had  been  in  the  family  aince 
she  was  a  girl,  and  in  times  of  sickneai  an 
trouble  her  mistress  pref ened  to  have  hst 
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In  attendance  in  place  of  the  smart  French 
maid. 

''She  knows  about  last  night,  miss/' 
Mrs.  Page  whispered  to  Hope  as  she 
entered.     "  Ton  guessed,  I  suppose " 

"Yes— he's  safe!" 

"So  far;  but  we  daren't  go  to  him, 
because  of  those  men."  She  went  over  to 
the  couch  where  her  mistress  was  Ijing. 
"  Miss  Brown,  ma'am.  She  will  help  us,  I 
know  1 " 

Mra  Egerton's  sad  face  lightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  girL 

Hope  was  shocked  at  the  change  In  her. 
Apart  from  the  dreadful  events  of  the  last 
few  hours,  the  task  of  keeping  up  all  her 
social  dudes,  which  her  husband  had  im- 
posed on  her  during  the  past  three  months, 
had  told  on  her.  Her  strength,  already 
strained  to  the  utmost,  had  broken  down 
completely  under  this  last  blow. 

**  Yon  will  not  betray  him  ! "  she  pleaded. 
''He  is  dreadfully  hurt,  perhaps  dying, 
and  none  of  us  dar^  go  to  him.  That 
dreadful  man  Domton  is  watching  every 
one  of  us,  and  there  are  spies  everywhere 
There  isn't  a  servant  we  can  trust" 

"Page  and  Gilbert  did  what  they  could 
for  him  last  night.  But"  — a  terrided 
look  came  into  her  tear-wet  face — 
«  Gilbert " 

"  Oh !  No  1  no  1 "  exclaimed  Hope, 
shocked  at  the  terror  In  the  mother's  face. 
"He  would  never  do  thatl  Betray 
his " 

"  No  I  I  am  sure  he  would  not !  But 
he  is  so  hard  1  He  is  like  his  father  in 
those  things.  Bat  he  thinks  so  much  of 
the  family's  honour  that  he  will  keep 
silence — if  only  for  that.  But  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  would  give  him  up.  He  says  that 
those  who  iJn  against  the  law  must  bear 
the  consequences,  and  the  better  chances 
they  have  had  the  greater  should  be  their 
punishment  He  is  so  proud  of  the  family's 
good  name,  and  I  know  all  this  has  nearly 
broken  his  heart." 

"  Bat "  the  girl  began  indig- 
nantly. 

"Hush!  Tou  mustn't  say  a  word 
against  Mr.  Egerton.  It  has  been  all  my 
fault     He  has  been  very  patient — and 

Wilfred But  I  am  to  blame.    He  was 

my  first-bom  and  I  idolised  him.  I  spoilt 
him  I  I  would  not  listen  to  what  his 
father  said.  If  he  punished  him  I  thought 
he  was  harsh  and  unkind.  Bat  he  and 
Wilfred  never  understood  each  other,  and 
I  know  that  Wilfred " 

Her  tears  fell  fast  as  the  long  array  of 


her  first-bom  son's  sins  and  follies  rose  up 
before  her. 

"  But  he  was  not  wicked  1 "  she  went  on 
with  passionate  vehemence.  "He  was 
reckless,  and  high-spirited,  and  fond  of 
pleasure ;  but  he  always  loved  ma  Per- 
haps if  his  father  had  Men  more  patient — 
but  he  grew  tired  of  forgiving  him  at  last, 
and  was  always  comparing  him  with 
Gilbert  Gilbert  was  always  a  good  son, 
while  poor  Wilfred ** 

Hope  flashed  into  revolt  for  the  sake  of 
the  outcast  son. 

"The  wildest  sons  sometimes  turn  out 
the  best,"  she  exclaimed,  speaking  from 
the  wide  experience  of  the  school-room. 

Mrs.  Egerton  shook  her  head.  But  the  I 
generous  championship  cheered  her  slightly . 
"He  was  very  reckless;  but  I  know  he 
was  good  at  heart ;  and  he  was  going  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  had  given  me 
his  solemn  promise.  I  shall  not  forget 
that  night  He  stole  into  the  house,  one 
night  a  year  ago,  when  his  father  was 
away.  Just  think  of  it,  Hope !  He  was 
pale,  and  thin,  and  coldl  He  had  been 
hungry  I  He  laughed  about  it  as  he  sat 
warming  his  hands  at  the  fire,  just  as  he 
used  to  laugh  when,  a  schoolboy,  he  would 
come  in  from  his  riding  or  football  1  But 
I  couldn't  laugh.  It  hurt  me  so  to  see 
him  want  while  we  were  living  In  luxury. 
And  that  night,  before  he  slipped  away 
again  like  a  thief  out  of  his  own  father's 
house,  he  promised  me  to  lead  a  better 
lifel  And  then  that  awful  thing  hap- 
pened I " 

Hope,  being  in  the  school-room  at  the 
time,  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  though 
every  paper  had  been  full  of  it  The 
topic  had  naturally  been  avoided  by  the 
Egertons'  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
during  the  short  time  she  had  associated 
with  them,  Hope  had  oikly  heard  faints  of 
Wilfred  Egerton  having  recently  crowned 
his  reckless  career  by  getting  fadmself 
mixed  up  in  a  very  disgraceful  affair. 

"  He  is  innocent  1  He  is  shieldiug  some 
one!"  flushing  faintly  as  she  met  the 
girl's  pure  eyes.  "He  is  chivalrous  and 
generous.  He  broke  his  bail  for  that  It 
looks  dreadftd  and  disgracefal,  I  faiow. 
But  I  am  certain  he  only  ran  away,  and 
keeps  in  hiding,  to  shield — some  one 
else " 

"  May  I  come  In,  mother  t " 

The  two  started  as  they  heard  Gilbert 
at  the  door. 

He  glanced  at  them  both  with  a  rather 
curious  look  on  his  face  as  he  entered. 
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"  Gilbert  1 "  his  mother  exclumed 
eagerly.  *'  Hope  will  do  what  we  want,  I 
know." 

And  before  he  could  speak  she  had  told 
the  girl  her  reason  lor  sending  for  her. 

Some  one  mnst  ^niJce  an  effort  to  reach 
Wilfred;  none  of  themselves  dared  venture. 
They  tdt  that  Domton  was  keeping  too 
close  a  watch  on  them.  Mrs.  Page,  as  an 
old  family  servant,  and  one  who  had  been 
devoted  to  the  fugitive,  was  evidently  also 
under  his  supervision.  At  any  moment  he 
might  ask  to  speak  with  one  of  them; 
wUle  Mr.  Egertoui  who  was  also  kept 
ignorant  of  his  son's  hiding-pllusei  made 
the  matter  still  more  difficiut.  As  a  last 
resource,  Mrs.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Page  had 
thought  of  Hope.  Her  conduct  that  mom- 
ins  had  roused  Mi|i.  Page's  confidence. 

Mrs.  Egerton  asked  her  now  to  go  and 
see  Wilfred,  and  carry  to  him  any 
necessities  that  htf  might  want. 

It  was  plain  that  Gilbert,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  plan.  But  for  want  of  finding  a  better, 
he  said  nothing,  while  his  mother  eagerly 
explained  to  Hope  the  arrangements  they 
had  made.  Perhaps  he  had  seen  the  use- 
lessness  of  opposing  the  mother's  blind 
love. 

Hope  acquiesced  eagerly. 

**  Oh,  let  me  go ! "  she  exclaimed.  '^I 
am  sure  I  can  manage  it.  Mr.  Egerton !" 
turning  with  an  iiqpulsive  movement  to 
him.  "  do  you  think  I  ean't  be  trusted  % " 

His  eyes  darkened,  and  once  again  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  that  merciless  stern- 
ness which  had  transformed  him  the  night 
before. 

"You  should  not^o  if  I  could  help  it," 
he  said  slowly  and  distinctly. 

A  little  pleading  cry  broke  from  his 
mother. 

'<  Oh,  Gilbert !  How  unjust  you  are  1 
Let  her  go  1 " 

He  moved  away.  Hope,  fall  of  in- 
dignation and  sconri.  turned  back  to  Mrs. 
Egerton  for  further  directions. 

"  Tou  must  go  to  Page.  Yon  know  the 
housekeeper's  room,  don't  you  t "  said  Mrs. 
Egerton.  "She  will  show  you  what  you 
are  to  do."  Then,  as  if  some  reluctwice 
conquered  for  a  moment  the  selfishness  of 
the  mother's  love:  "You  aren't  afraid, 
dear)  It  is  a  dark  and  dismal  way 
enough.  I  wouldn't  send  you  if  I  had 
any  one  else." 

Young  Egerton  turned  sharply. 

Hope,  her  faoe  a  littie  pider,  but  her 
eyes  brave  and  shining,  smiled  back  into 


the  troubled,  pleading  face  of  the  moUift. 
The  sweet  grace  of  her  girlishneiB,  thst 
look  on  her  face,  even  the  white  dahthMi 
of  her  pretty  morning  frock,  all  piodsoed 
so  strange  an  effect  on  the  young  mia  y 
she  stood  there  waiting  to  be  sent,  bectue 
"  there  was  no  one  else,"  that  he  stolhd 
over  to  the  window,  and  staring  out  of  it, 
employed  the  next  few  seconds  aweuing 
vehemently,  but  inaudibly,  at  the  aitoatioD 
in  general. 

No  maa  likes  to  feel  that  dremmtAoeei 
are  beating  him,  and  that  is  preeudy 
what  Mr.  Gilbert  Egerton  was  fediug  it 
this  moment. 

Hope  wasted  no  time;  she  honU 
away  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  whidi, 
with  the  Utchen  offices  and  the  lemoti' 
rooms,  lay  in  the  east  wing  oi  the  boon 
There  was  a  back  stairme,  and  Hope^ 
thmking  it  safer,  though  GObeit  tdd  k 
that  at  this  moment  Domton  wai  in  tii6 

funds,  chose  it  as  the  safest  to  ma 
he  met  no  one  on  her  way  to  it  The 
servants  were  probably  all  lingeiing  om 
their  dinner  in  the  servants'  hal],ta]di{ 
advantage,  as  they  usually  do^  of  fte 
unexpected. 

But  just  as  she  came  to  the  staircase  ib 
caught  sight  of  Domton  leisurely  deaoeDdr 
ing  it.  He  had  reached  the  narrow  landiog 
half-way  down,  and  as  she  came  tliioQgh 
the  swing-door  leading  to  the  head  ot  tbs 
staircase  she  could  see  him  diitbetlj. 
She  drew  back  hastily,  holding  the  gran- 
baize-covered  door  that  it  should  aot  awing 
to,  and  rouse  him  to  the  fact  of  !« 
presence. 

But  he  went  on  slowly  down  the  atdr- 
case,  not  looking  up,  and  she  did  sot 
think  he  could  have  seen  her. 

Happily  the  door  swung  noiselenlycf 
its  lunees,  and  she  had  opened  it 
cautioualy. 

But  what  was  he  doing  here  in  tb 
house  when  Gilbert  Egerton  had  beatt  s) 
certain  he  was  out  of  doors)  Her  Uood 
ran  cold  at  the  thought  of  hie  ubiqoitoai 
presence,  and  then  rushed,  hot  and 
passionate  ftgain,  through  her  veina,  at  tb 
idea  of  his  prying — ^his  insolent  aaramptioi 
that  he  could  go  where  he  would  in  tb 
house.  It  was  incredible  that  Mr.  Egcrtu 
could  permit  it  1  She  listened  till  he  wn 
out  of  sight  and  hearings  then  crept  to  ib 
staircase,  and  cautiously  descended. 

When  she  reached  the  wide,  stooa- 
flagged  corridor  below  she  waited  agah} 
looking  carefully  up  and  down  it 

The  hot  afternoon  sunlight  waa  mm 
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into  the  corridor  through  a  wide-open  door 
at  the  end.  Throagh  this  door  she  eonld 
see  a  lavender-bordered  pathway  of  the 
kitchen  gsffden.  He  had  probably  left  the 
house  again.  With  thankful  heart  she 
ran  on  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  which 
was  near  the  opposite  end. 

As  she  disappeared  Into  it,  one  of  the 
varioas  doors  which  opened  on  to  the 
corridor  was  gently  palled  ajar,  and  the 
detective  peered  out. 

"  Now,  why  "was  she  so  anxloos  that  I 
should  not  see  herT'  he  asked.  Then, 
with  a  quick  frown :  "  It  is  a  shame.  She 
is  too  sweet  a  little  girl  to  be  dri^ged  into 
any  a£fair  with  which  Mr.  Wilfred  Egerton 
has  to  do." 

CHAPTER    VH. 

The  housekeeper's  room  was  a  large, 
spare  apartment,  comfortably  furnished  with 
massive,  old-fashioned  furniture.  It  was 
always  cool  in  here,  even  on  the  hottest 
summer  day,  screened  as  it  was  by  the  end 
of  a  thick  shrubbery,  between  which  and 
one  of  the  windows  ran  only  a  narrow, 
gravelled  pathway.  There  were  two 
windows  in  the  room,  both  opening  almost 
to  the  ground,  with  broad  seats  running 
round  them. 

The  gravelled  path  outside,  passing 
under  tne  windows,  led  through  the 
shrubbery  to  the  old  bowling-green. 

The  windows  were  open,  but  the  blinds 
were  drawn  down  as  if  to  keep  out  the  hot 
sunshine.  And  arranged  as  they  were, 
with  the  curtains  drawn  a  little  more 
forward  than  usual,  no  one  could  possibly 
see  into  the  room  from  the  outside,  wlifle 
any  attempt  to  raise  or  move  the  blinds 
would  be  quickly  detected  from  the  room 
itself. 

Mrs.  Page,  lookmg  very  anxious,  awaited 
her.  She  had  made  ready  a  small  basket, 
packed  with  every  possible  necessary. 

She  gave  a  few  rapid  instructions  to 
Hope.  Then  going  to  the  door  opened  it 
and  looked  out  There  was  no  one  in 
sight.  She  closed  and  locked  it  quickly 
and  noiselessly — she  had  herself  oiled  the 
look  and  hinges. 

"He  frightens  me  to  death,  that  Mr. 
Domton,"  she  whispered  to  Hope.  ''I 
feel  as  ^  he  sees  and  hears  everything." 
Then  she  peeped  out  of  the  windows. 
There  was  no  one  on  the  path  outside. 

"IVs  not  much  of  a  place,  miss,  but 
there's  no  danger.  Til  see  that  you  aren't 
kept  down  there  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary." 


She  was  not  wasting  a  moment  As  she 
spoke,  she  moved  an  arm-chair  that  stood 
in  ohe  of  the  comers  of  the  room  near  the 
window,  and  raised  a  piece  of  the  carpet, 
which,  heavy  and  thick,  had  originally  come 
from  one  of  the  reception-rooms. 

The  floor  was  parqueted,  each  dhgonal 
slab  of  wood  laid  so  beautifully  that  the 
surface  was  like  one  polished  sheet.  But 
as  Hope  watched,  the  housekeeper  touched 
a  spring  so  cunningly  hidden  In  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  high  wainscoting  round  the 
room,  that  a  man  not  knowing  the  secret 
might  have  searched  days  and  weeks,  and 
even  then  would  probably  have  failed  to 
find  it,  and  a  piece  of  the  parqueting 
rose  slowly  in  a  block  of  about  two  yards 
square,  leaving  below  it  a  space  sufficient 
for  a  person,  crouching  very  low,  to  pass 
under  it. 

Hope,  eager  and  wondering,  began  to  feel 
that  a  girl  needed  a  good  deu  of  courage  to 
take  part  in  a  scene  which  might  have 
come  out  of  one  of  those  old  romances — 
delight  of  her  school-days — where  secret 
staircases  and  chambers  had  played  so  im- 
portant a  r6Ie  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  heroines'  lives. 

The  raised  slab  left  bare  a  deep  cavity 
which  looked  something  like  a  round 
bricked  well  A  very  slender  iron  ladder, 
rusty  with  age,  led  down  to  a  narrow 
passage  about  seven  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  room,  disappearing,  two  yards 
farther  on,  into  an  archway  built  ap- 
parently into  the  foundation  widl  of  the 
house  itself.  A  breath  of  rotting,  mouldy 
air  floated  up  to  the  room  above,  and  the 
girl,  peering  down  with  eager  curiosity, 
drew  back,  afraid  for  the  &nt  time.  It 
curdled  the  blood  in  her  veins  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  found  herself  touched  by  the 
decaying  hand  of  some  dead  thing. 

But  as  she  caught  the  alarmed  look  on 
the  housekeeper's  face  she  made  haste  to 
reassure  her. 

''  I  shall  go,"  she  said,  forcing  a  laugh, 
<|  only  you  see  Fm  not  quite  used  to  these 
mysterious  passages." 

"  I  don't  half  like  sending  you,"  said  the 
housekeeper  reluctantly;  "  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  mad  about  it,  but  ttiere " 

She  broke  off  and  proceeded  to  dfrect 
Hope  as  to  her  proceedings. 

''  Tou  can't  really  come  to  harm,  miss  ! " 
she  said,  after  giving  a  few  careful  but 
hurried  dbections,  for  she  dreaded  every 
minute  to  hear  the  detective  at  the  door. 
"  7ou  needn't  be  gone  more  than  half  an 
hour — come  back  sooner  if  you  can.    I 
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shall  be  waitiDg  here,  and  will  iQt  yon  oat 
I  shall  be  on  the  watch,  and  yoa  most  not 
give  any  signal  in  case  any  one  bat  me  might 
happen  to  be  here.  Whatever  yoa  do, 
miss,  don't  call  or  knock  I "  s 

Hope  promised.  Mrs.  Page  made  her 
rf  peat  the  instractions,  and  then,  throwing 
a  big,  dark  cloak  over  her  dress,  she  held 
the  basket  till  Hope  had  crept  through  the 
openfaag  and  stood  on  the  slender  ladder. 
She  handed  down  the  basket  and  a  lantern 
which  she  had  abeady  lighted,  and  stood 
there  looldng  till  Hope  reached  the  bottom. 
The  girl  stood  for  a  second  by  the  archway 
to  smile  back  bravely  at  the  anzioas 
woman  watching  her.  She  was  holding 
the  lantern  so  that  its  rays  touched  her 
face,  and  Mrs.  Page  seemed  to  become 
suddenly  aware,  for  the  first  time,  how 
very  pretty  the  girl  really  was,  and  this 
discovery  troubled  her  more  now  than  the 
other  thought  of  the  dismal  journey  itself 
which  Hope  would  have  to  make  through 
that  old,  half-choked|  subterranean  passage. 
Hope  nodded  brightly  up  at  her,  then 
turned,  and  stooping,  crept  through  the 
low  stone  archway  and  disappeared. 

As  she  vanished  Mrs.  Page  hastily  let 
the  slab  of  flooring  slip  back  into  its  place, 
turned  back  the  heavy  carpet,  replaced  the 
arm-chair,  even  dropping  a  piece  of  her 
needlework  on  the  floor  by  it  as  if  she  had 
just  been  sitting  there  at  work. 

She  was  a  clever,  practical  woman,  and 
her  intelligence  was  quickened  by  her 
devotion  to  the  family. 

It  was  her  intention,  should  any  one 
appear  immediately  on  the  scene  who  had 
noticed  Hope  entering  the  room,  to  give 
them  to  understand  that  she  had  left  it  by 
one  of  the  windows,  through  which  it  was 
easy  to  step  on  to  the  path  outside.  Hope 
had  been  confident  that  no  one  had  seen 
her  entering  the  room  a  few  moments  ago. 
But  Mrs.  Page  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  too  many  precautions.  The 
thought  that  some  one  might  have  been 
watching  from  the  shrubbery,  and  would 
so  contradict  her  statement,  dismayed  her 
somewhat    But  she  had  made  a  slight 


inspection  of  it  a  short  Ume  preTiouk 
and,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  it  hsd  betn 
clear. 

Everything  had  been  carried  oQt  to 
expeditiously,  that  she  trusted  PonDfam 
had  had  no  time  to  make  sny  bA 
arrangements,  Hope  had  been  k  ha 
room  barely  six  or  seven  mbutei. 

When  everything  had  been  dons,  em 
to  unlocking  the  door,  Mrs.  Page,ikQlvilk 
that  air  of  bising  perfectly  absmed  is  the 
carrying  out  of  the  detaOs  of  hec  Mhana^ 
sat  down  at  her  writing-table  at  tts  other 
end  of  the  room.  It  was  pay-dsjte  Iha 
servants,  and  she  opened  her  bookL  Bet 
she  suddenly  flung  down  her  pen.  Thit 
troublesome  consciousness  of  the  g|klk 
beauty  had  been  with  her  all  the  tima 

'  Lord  !  Master  GQbert  thinh  Ui 
brother  a  devil,  I  do  beiieyel"  ii 
exclaimed  angrily  to  herself.  "Em  If 
poor  Mr.  Wufred  should  ever  get  i^ 
wUch   I   doub^,  I    am   sure  he  fmld 


II 


never — 

The  sentence  was  not  finished. 

There  came  a  gentle  knocking  it  tti 
door. 

Mrs.  Page  went  pale ;  then  ate  i 
second's  pause  made  a  violent  etMjb 
speak  quietly. 

<'  Oome  in,"  she  said,  bendhig  oftit 
accounts. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dornton,aftc 
and  cheerful,  entered. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  band  erept  ronnd  the  dock,  the 
Bwif  t  November  twilight  fell,  and  still  she 
did  not  move;  only  her  clasped  hands 
stretched  themselves  oat  as  4f  in  prayer. 
She  was  not  praying  though.  Thie  atti- 
tude was  instinctive  and  nnconsdons;  a 
blind,  mate  appeal.  She  was  simply 
stanned.  The  room  grew  darker  and 
darker  ontfl  Its  only  light  was  a  ray  from 
the  street-lamp  oatside  falling  straight 
across  the  bowed  bead;  anS  tiien  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and  a  slow  step 
npoD  the  stairs.  Clemence  kilew  the  step 
well,  though  she  had  never  before  heard  it 
fall  like  tbkt.  As  it  fell  upon  her  ear  now, 
a  strong  shiver  ran  all  through  her,  and 
her  hands  were  drawn  sharply  to  cover 
her  faca  The  door  was  opened,  and  her 
face  was  pressed  down  still  more  tightly. 

*<  Clemence  I     What,  all  in  the  dark! 

Why,    Clemence "      The    masterfol, 

rather  aggressively  cheerful  young  voice 
stopped  abruptly,  and  Julian  Bomayne 
stood  still  acdnst  the  door  he  had  closed 
beUnd  him  listening  ]  listening  to  a  low, 
pitiful  sound,  which  seemed  to  fill  the 
verv  air — ^the  sound  of  a  woman's  heart- 
broken crying.  At  the  first  tone  of  his 
voice  great  scalding  tears  had  starred  to 
Clemence's  eyes  suddenly  and  without 
warning ;  a  low,  choking  sob  had  shaken 
her  from  head  to  foot,  and  she  was  crying 
now  with  the  hopeless  abandonment  of 
Buddenly  loosened  grief. 

There   was  a   moment   during   which 


the  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the 
sound  of  her  low,  quivering  sobs.  Julian 
stood  quite  still ;  on  the  first  instant  there 
leapt  into  his  face  such  a  look  of  fiercCi 
vindictive  anger  as  absolutely  trans- 
formed it.  The  look  faded  slowly  into 
a  kind  of  bitter  background,  and  a  hard 
sullenness  settled  itself  upon  it — settled 
with  some  difficulty  as  it  seemed,  for  his 
lips  twitched  a  little.  Then  he  advanced 
into  the  room  and  broke  the  silence,  and 
the  roughness  in  his  tone  seemed  to  defy 
somethug  within  himself.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  light  the  gaa  The  lamp  outside 
made  it  possible  to  move  about,  and  ap- 
parently he  did  not  care  for  further 
illumination. 

''Come,  Clemence,"  he  said,  "what's 
the  matter  % " 

He  had  not  approached  her ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
looking  down  at  her  across  the  lodging- 
house  table.  She  did  not  raise  her 
head  or  move  as  she  replied — ^indeed,  the 
choked,  broken  words  were  rather  the 
expression  of  the  mingled  shame  and  pity 
with  which  she  was  crashed  than  a  definite 
answer  to  his  words. 

«  Ob,  Julian  !  Julian  !  Jalian  ! " 

Apparently  the  tone  of  her  voice  affected 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  f  jr  his  face  twitched 
again,  and  he  spoke  more  harshly  stiU. 

"  What's  the  matter,  I  say  f " 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  to  him 
across  the  table,  still  without  lifting  her 
face,  in  an  unconscious  gesture  of  appeal. 

"  Oh,  don't  1 "  she  cried  beseechingly  and 
piteously.  "Don't^  dear.  Don't  pretend 
any  more.    I — I  know  1 " 

The  hands  thrust  deep  down  into  Jalian's 
pockets  were  clenched  fiercely,  and  his 
teeth  were  set  together,  with  a  look  in  his 
eyes  which  they  had  never  held  before. 
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(>  My  mother  f "  he  salcL 

She  answered  only  with  a  slight  shivering 
gesture,  bat  it  was  enough.  With  his 
young  face  white  to  the  lips  with  passionate 
resentment,  Julian  turned  brusquely  away 
and  took  two  blind  strides  to  the  ^rindow, 
with  a  mattered  oath. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Julian  stood 
at  the  window,  staring  blankly  out  into 
the  darkness  irith  hard  eyes.  Olemence 
was  indeed,  as  she  believed  herself  to  be, 
his  wife.  How  it  had  come  about,  how  he 
had  drifted  into  anything  so  far  from  his 
vague  thoughts  in  his  firat  meetings  with 
her,  he  couM  not  have  said.  What  it  was 
that  had  shaped  and  moulded  his  intention 
into  something  so  much  purer  and  more 
manly  than  hb  own  nature,  he  only  now 
and  then  felt  faintly  and  indefinitely 
when  he  touched  it,  as  he  could  touch  it, 
rarely  and  densely,  in  the  woman  from 
whose  higher  nature  it  emanated.  He  had 
married  her  with  that  reckless  carelessness 
for  the  future  which  seems  almost  abnormal, 
but  which  is  not  an  uncommon  charac- 
teristic of  weakness,  and  now  he  was  quite 
incapable  of  facing  and  enduring  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  his  action.  He  had 
lied  to  his  mother  to  save  himself  from  the 
heavier  penalty  with  which  she  threatened 
htm,  and  his  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  marrying  the  girl  she  bdieved  him 
to  have  ruined,  had  been  a  miserable,  con- 
sciously degraded  attempt  at  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  He  had  Ued  to  his  mother 
again,  deliberately  and  without  com- 
punction, at  their  second  interview,  giving 
her  a  promise  which  he  knew  to  be  an 
empty  form  in  his  word  to  break  with  the 
girl  who  was  his  wife.  He  had  come  to 
Clemence  to-day,  intending  to  arrange  for 
that  temporary  suspension  of  intercourse 
with  her,  which  was  inevitable  as  a  blind 
to  his  mother,  by  telling  her  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  abroad  immediately  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Now  as  he  stood  there  in  the  dark 
little  room,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
solitary  gas-lamp  outside,  he  was  gradually 
realising  that  it  was  all  over.  His  mother 
had  sent,  had  possibly  come  herself,  to 
Clemence,  he  supposed,  and  Olemence  had 
of  course  declared  herself  hia  wife.  His 
plans  were  all  upset.  His  carefully  made 
calcolations  were  no  longer  of  any  avail. 
It  was  all  over.  His  brain  gradually  ceased 
to  busy  itself  3  he  was  staring  darkly  at 
penury,  humiliation,  ostracism — not  think- 
ing of  them  or  feeling  them,  but  just  con- 
templatbg  them  with  a  stupid  mental  gaze. 


Gradually  a  sense  of  his  surroundings 
began  to  return  to  him.  He  became  con- 
scious tiiat  It  was  a  street-lamp  at  which 
he  was  looUng;  that  tfiere  was  a  dark 
little  street  before  him;  that  there  waa  a 
dim  room  behind  him;  and  then  from 
that  room  a  low  sound  came  to  him — 
faint,  exhausted,  long-drawn  sobs,  9m  of 
a  woman  who  has  wept  herself  into 
quiet  He  began  to  listen  for  them  mad 
count  them  involuntarily.  Then  they 
began  to  hurt  him;  each  one  seemed  to 
stick  something  into  his  heart  At  last  he 
walked  across  almost  mechanically,  and 
laid  his  hand  tentatively  on  her  shooldor. 

«It's  all  right,  Olemence  I"  he  said 
huskUy.  •'  It's  all  rights  dear.  After  all, 
you  know,  you  are  my  wife  all  right"  He 
was  consdous  of  a  vague  idea  tliat  it  was 
the  supposition  he  had  allowed  that  had 
cut  her  so  cruelly. 

There  was  another  moment's  pauses  and 
then  Clemence  slowly  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  at  him  for  the  first  time.  Her 
face  was  white  and  exhausted-IooUng  with 
her  tears,  and  her  eyes,  luminoos  and  inex- 
pressibly mournful,  seemed  to  look  throng 
the  pale,  good-looUng  young  featoiss 
above  her  into  the  poor  cramped  soul  they 
hid.  <<ir'  she  said.  "What  does  it 
matter  about  me,  Julian  1  It's  yon !  Oh, 
my  dear,  my  dear,  it's  you  I " 

"  It— it's  awkward  I "  returned  Jnlisa 
gloomOy;  his  consciousness  of  the  prospect 
before  him  seemed  to  quicken  and  writhe 
at  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  reaUsatioii 
of  it  "  It's  loss  of  everythinff  practieally, 
of  course.  One  will  be  cut  right  and  left^ 
and  where  money  is  to  come  fiom '^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  low  ay. 
Clemence  had  drawn  a  Uttte  back  as 
though  to  see  him  better,  and  was  lo(AiDg 
up  at  him  with  her  delicate  eyebrows 
drawn  together  in  intense,  painfol  per- 
plexity and  wonder. 

"Oh,  Julian  I"  she  sdd,  and  her  low 
voice  had  for  the  first  time  a  ring  of 
reproach  m  it  "  Oh,  Julian,  it  isn*t  thai, 
dear!  It  isn't  that!  What  does  that 
matter  % " 

<<  What  does  it  matter?"  echoed  JuUaa 
with  an  angry  laugh.  Her  words,  in  the 
total  want  of  comprehension,  the  total 
incapacity  for  sympathy  with  his  positioD 
to  which  they  witnessea,  seemed  to  him  to 
throw  into  sudden,  glaring  irelief  the  dass 
distinction  which  lay  between  them  ;  and 
the  sense  of  it  came  upon  him,  jarring  and 
overwhelming,  like  an  earnest  of  all  he  had 
done  for  himself.    "It  matters  a  good 
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deal,  let  me  tell  yoOi  Glexneneei  It  mftttera 
— aa  yoa  can't  nndentand,  yoa  know  1  It 
matters  jaat  eveiything  ! " 

''Bat — compared  I"  she  said  in  a  low, 
quick  tone,  a  brighti  pained  l^ht  in  her 
eyes.  "  I  know — ^I  Imow,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  I  can't  onderstand. 
Bat — compared  ! " 

''Compared  with  what,  In  Heaven's 
name?"  said  Jnlian  angrily. 

"  Compared  witti — yourself,  Julian ! " 
she  cried,  laying  a  tenderi  clinging  touch 
on  his  arm.  '*  Compared  with  your  own 
truth  1  Oh,  dont  you  know  If  s  that,  it's 
only  that  that  has  been  so  dreadful  to  me 
— ^that  made  me  feel  as  if  my  heart  was 
breaking !  It's  thinking  that  you've  been 
false,  dear  1  That  you've  said  what's  not 
true,  acted  what's  not  true  I  Oh,  it's  that 
that  I  can't  bear  for  you,  my  dear,  my 
dearl" 

He  stood  looking  down,  not  at  her  face, 
but  at  the  worn,  trembling  hand  holding 
his  In  such  a  dasp  of  love  and  shame — 
shame  for  him  as  he  vaguely  felt;  sus- 
pended between  wrath  and  a  certain  cold, 
creeping  feeling  wUch  he  could  not 
analyse,  but  which  seemed  to  be  graduiJly 
turning  him  into  a  horrible  shadow.  It 
was  as  an  involuntary,  unwilling  concession 
to  this  feeling,  as  one  might  throw  a  sop 
to  an  on-condng  all-threatening  monster, 
that  he  muttered  awkwardly : 

"I — ^I'm  sorry  I  deceived  you,  Cle- 
menca" 

« Deceived  me  I"  There  was  an  em- 
phasis on  the  pronoun .  which  seemed  to 
lift  her  far  above  him  in  Its  absolute, 
nnconsaous,  self-abnegation.  "Me!  Oh, 
it  isn't  thatl  It  doesn't  matter  who  it 
is  or  how  many  people  it  is  I  It's  the  thing 
itself.  It's  the  meaning  to  yourself,  and — 
and  Heaven  above!  Julian,  dear,  you 
I  believe  In  Heaven  above,  don't  yout" 
Glemence's  creed  ilas  very  simple;  the 
attitude  of  the  spirit  which  "  Heaven 
above  "  had  given  her  was  not  an  afifair  of 
many  words.  "  You  know  it's  oneself  that 
matters.  It  isn't  what  one  has  or  the 
friends  one  has  that  make  the  difference 
— ^they're  not  anything  really.  It's  one- 
self I " 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  he  did  not 
speak.  He  was  still  looking  heavily  down 
at  the  hand  on  his  arm,  and  she  went  on 
again,  her  voice  trembling  with  earnest- 
ness. 

"Jolian,  there's  that  at  the  bottom  of 
everythmg  in  all  kmds  of  life !    It  doesn't 
'  matter   whether   one's  rich  or  poor,    it 


doesn't  matter  whether  people  think  well 
of  us — we  can't  always  make  them,  and  we 
can't  all  be  rich.  But  we  can  all  be  good, 
dear.  Heaven  means  us  all  to  be  good, 
don't  you  think  f  Oh,  if  it  didn't,  if  it 
wasn't  that  that  mattered  most  of  all  down 
at  the  bottom,  what  would  the  world  come 
to  be  like  1  And  why  should  anybody  go 
on  living ! " 

Julian  Bomayne  was  very  young.     Far 
down  in  his  nature ;  In  that  awM  inex- 
tricable tangle  which,  because   it  is  so 
awful  and  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  man 
stmggles  so  insanely  to  reduce  to  our  poor 
little  level,  to  define,  and  label,  and  explain 
away,  but  which  remains  in  spite  of  mm  a 
mystery  of  Gh>d ;  there  was  that  strange 
affinity  for  noble   thoaghts    and    things 
which  is  the  sign  manual  of  His  part  In 
man,  never  wholly  withdrawn  by  its  Creator 
from  the  earth.    It  is  in  the  young  that 
that  Instinctiveaffinity  is  most  easily  reached 
and  touched,  and  the  simple,  ignorant,  un- 
worldly words — words  which  could  have 
touched  in  Julian  no  reasonbig  powers — 
were  the  medium  which  reached  it  now. 
Clemence  had  reached  it  more  tlum  once  or 
twice  before,  and   its  feeble  stirring  in 
response  had  quickened  it,  and  rendered  it 
in  some    poor  and  infinitesimal   degree 
sensitive  to  her  touch.    He  drew  hb  arm 
sharply  firom  those  clinging,  pleading  hands, 
and  turned  away,  leaning  his  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece  so    tliat  sh-^  '^'^uld   not  see 
his  face.  That  cold,  creeping  feeling  wUch 
seemed  to  sap  all  his  reaflty  had  stolen 
over  his  whole  personality,  and  he  was 
held  numb  and  paralysed  in  the  clutch  of 
an  all-dominaUne  question.    Was  it  really 
as  she  said  f    His  own  life,  his  own  world 
had  faded  Into  shadows  as  of  a  very  dr^m. 
Strange,  distorted  shapes,  conceptions  so  new 
to  him  that  they  wore  a  weird  and  ghostiy 
air  of  unreality,  seemed  to  be  rising  round 
him,  pressing  him  into  nothingness.    Was 
it  as  she  stdd  f    He  did  not  speak,  and 
after  a  moment  Clemence  went  on ;  very 
tenderly,  very  delicately,  as  though  in  her 
intense  sympathy  and  feeling  for  the  suffer- 
ing she  ascribed  to  him  by  Intuition,  she 
dreaded  to  hurt  him  further;  dlffidentiy 
and  with  difficulty,  because  she  was  so 
little  used  to  clothing  In  words  all  that  to  her 
was  most  real  and  "dtal  in  life. 

"You — ^you  must  think  of  the  future, 
dear.  I  know — I  know  that  you  can 
hardly  bear  to  look  at  the  past,  but  it — it 
is  past !  It  hasn't  been  you,  really !  I 
know  it  can't  have  been!  And — ^it  inll 
wear  out  of  your  life  at  last,  dear,  by — ^by 
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trntb.  YoQ  will  tell  your  mother  that  we 
are  married  " — a  scarlet,  agoniaiog  colour 
dyed  her  face  for  an  ioBtant — **  perhaps 
yon  have  told  her  already  f  And  perhaps, 
perhaps  she  will  forgive  you  I  If  not — ^why 
if  not,  perhaps  the — the  pain  will  help  to 
wear  it  out,  my  dearest" 

Her  voice  and  the  expression  of  the 
sweet,  white  face  she  lifted  to  hbn  had 
changed  subtly  as  she  spoke.  Her  great 
pity  and  sorrow  for  him  had  developed  a 
strange,  new  phase  in  her  love  for  him.  It 
had  hecome  tenderer,  deeper.  She  had 
lost  her  revereoce  for  him,  bat  her  love 
had  triumphed  over  the  loss,  and  through 
the  pain  and  victory  it  had  won  higher 
ground,  and  become  the  love  of  sympathy 
and  consolation. 

Bat  Julian  hardly  heard  her  last  words. 
His  attention  had  stopped,  as  it  were,  at 
those  preceding  them : 

"  You  will  tell  your  mother  that  we  are 
married ! " 

Had  Glemence  not  told,  then  1  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  not  mentioned  it; 
that  his  mother  did  not  know  even  now ; 
that  there  was  stUl — ^hope  t 

The  thought  arrested  Uie  current  of  his 
thoughts  in  an  instant.  The  possibilities 
the  thought  suggested;  all  the  tangible, 
definite  advanti^ges  it  held;  swept  over 
those  faintly  quickened  perceptions  in  a 
sudden  wave  of  excitement,  numbing  them 
on  the  faistani  The  ^ngs  which  had 
been  realities  to  him  as  long  as  he  had 
had  any  consciousness,  took  to  themselves 
substance  once  again  and  pressed  about 
him.  Life  and  the  worid  resumed  their 
normal  complexion,  and  he  lifted  his  head 
quickly  and  turned. 

*'Do  you  mean — ^have  you  seen  my 
mother!  Whom  have  you  seen!  Do 
you  mean  that  you  have  said  nothing  t " 

There  was  a  pause  as  Glemence  UK>ked 
at  him  for  a  moment  confused  and  startled, 
it  seemed,  by  his  manner.  Iliere  was  a 
wonderful,  unconscious  touch  of  dignity  in 
her  gentle  manner  as  she  answered : 

"I  never  thought  of  it  I " 

"  Was  it  my  mother  1 " 

"  No ;  a  gentleman." 

Julian  moved  abruptly  with  a  low  ex- 
clamation, and  began  to  walk  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  little  room  absorbed  in 
eager  thought  Glemence  watched  him 
with  a  puzzled,  surprised  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  little  touch  oif  reserve  creepiug  over 
her  face.  At  last  he  stopped  suddenly  and 
began  to  speak,  looking  anywhere  but  on 
her  face. 


"  Look  here,  Glemence,  I'm  afraid  (hb 
sounds  an  awfully  blackguardly  thing  to 
suggest,  but  you'U  see  it's  necesiarj.  It 
won't  do  for  me  to  tell  my  mother  jut 
yet  To  tell  you  the  truth  she  is  fright- 
fully set  against  my  marrying.  I  am 
done  for  all  round  as  soon  as  she  knowik 
and  it  would  be  jast  cuttmg  cor  own 
throats  to  teU  her — ^yet  you  biow.  Yoq 
see,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  evidendj 
anxious  to  prevent  her  speakiog,  "700 
see,  as  I  am  I've  got  very  good  proipelk 
In  a  few  years,  if  all  goes  well,  I  ihillbe 
making  heaps  of  money  at  the  hu-A 
fellow  that  is  well  known,  you  know,  et& 
always  get  on — and  then  it  will  be  ill 
right  and  simple.  Meanwhile,  yon  lee,! 
have  plenty  of  money,  and  we  can  be 
together  almost  as  much  at  we  libi 
qtdetly,  you  know.  Whereas  if  we  bunt 
it  all  up  now  we  shall  just  starve  and  b 
out  of  it  all  our  lives.    Don't  you  leef " 

He  stopped  awkwardly,  but  for  the 
moment  he  had  no  answer.  'Clenwm 
had  liatened  to  him,  the  expression  of  her 
face  changing  from  wonder  to  increddi^, 
from  incredcdity  to  agony,  from  agony  (0 
the  look  of  a  creatare  sicken  to  deeth 
She  lifted  her  hand  in  the  silenoe  dowlj 
and  heavily  to  her  head.  Julian  lavthe 
geature,  thouffh  he  could  not  see  herfiep, 
and  its  heavmess  somehow  increaied  hii 
discomfort 

"  You  see  it's  only  common  semel'k 
said  impatiently. 

"You  mean  that  you  want  to  go  oc 
living  a  double  life — that  you  don't  vid^ 
don'a  mean  to  try  to  do  right  I"  T!^ 
voice  was  not  like  the  voice  of  the  Oiefflesei 
he  knew.  It  was  low,  distinct,  snd  iterOi 
and  she  spoke  very  slowly. 

'^I  mean  that  I  don't  want  to  rob 
myself  out  of  hand!"  he  said  hinU/' 
''  Don't  be  foolish,  Glemence ! " 

"Boinl"  she  said  in  the  same  toae. 
'<  You  don't  know  wliat  real  robi  neioil 
I  don't  know  how  to  make  yea  nsdtf' 
stand ;  I'm  not  clever  enough ;  bat  I  cin 
tell  you  just  this !  I  would  rather  die  thin 
have  it  as  you  say.  For  your  sake^  not  fa 
my  own  only,  I  would  rather  die.  Unffl 
your  mother  knows  the  truth  I  won'seno 
see  you  or  speak  to  you  again.  Ai  to 
taking  a  penny  of  your  money  I  woold 
starve  first"  . 

Her  tone,  vibrating  with  fa*M»'^^ 
meanhig,  was  quite  low.  She  wse  n» 
dedaisdng  or  protesting.  She  was  iiDpIf 
makbg  her  stand  at  a  propoaitioa  10 
terrible  to  her  that  it  had  carried  h^ 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  emotion.    For  the 
moment  Jallan  was  startled  and  aghast 
-    "Toa    don't   mean    that!"    he    said. 
"  Glemenee,  that's  nonsense  I " 

<'  It's  tmth ! "  she  said  steadily.  ••  Yon 
most  choosy  1 " 

She  was  standing  facing  him,  her  slight 
figore  ereet  and  steaight  as  he  had  never 
seen  it.  Her  face  was  white  as  death,  and 
set  into  strange^  fine  lines  quite  new  to  it ; 
all  the  weak  softness  aboat  her  month  was 
being  gradually  pressed  out  as  the  latent 
strengtti  developed,  as  it  seemed,  with  every 
breath  she  drew.  It  was  as  though  the  crisis, 
in  its  sadden  demand  upon  ber  forces,  was 
transforming  her  as  she  grappled  with  it; 
transforming  her  into  a  woman  before 
whom  Julian  felt  himself  shrink  into  ntter 
contemptibility.  He  took  the  only  means 
he  knew  to  reassert  himself,  and  lost  his 
temper  deliberately. 

•'Well,  then,  I  do  choose!"  he  cried 
violently.  ''You're  a  foolish  girl,  who 
doesn't  understand,  Olemence,  and  by-and- 
by  you'll  own  I  was  right!  As  to  not 
taking  my  money,  that's  absurd,  you 
know  I  You  must  1  Bot  I'm  not  going 
to  ruin  both  of  us  for  absurd  fancies  I " 

He  stopped,  hoping  she  would  answer 
and  give  him  some  advantage,  bat  she 
stood  silent,  gazing  at  him  with  stem, 
Bearching  eyes,  as  though  she  were  trying 
in  vain  to  reconcile  the  man  before  her 
with  the  man  she  loved.  Julian  felt  her 
gaz)  though  he  could  not  see  It,  and  he 
went  on  hotly,  trying,  as  It  were,  to  sather 
round  him  the  rags  of  his  old  authority 
and  superiority. 

"  You  don't  suppoie,  Clemence,"  he  said, 
"that  I  propose  this  because  I  like  it! 
It's  not  a  nice  thing  for  a  man  to  propose 
to  his  wife,  I  can  tell  you.  I  should  have 
hoped  you  would  have  understood  that 
But  after  all  it's  only  for  a  time,  and  it 
won't  make  any  real  difference  to  you — 
things  will  be  just  as  they  have  been.  And 
if  you  cant  feel  about  it  as  I  do,  you  must 
remember  it's  because  you've  got  a  great 
deal  to  learn  stUl,  and  you  must  bdieve 
that  what  I  say  is  right  Anyway,  you're 
my  wife,  you  know,  and  you're  bound  to 
obey  me ! " 

''I'm  bound  to  obey  you  in  all  things 
that  if s  right  you  should  ask.  But  I'm 
not  bound  to  do  what  would  be  dragging 
you  down  and  me  toa  I  can't  make  you 
do  what's  right;  it  wouldn't  do  you  any 
good  for  me  to  tell  your  mother ;  but  untU 
you  do,  it  will  be  as  I  said." 

"Then    It's    you   who   part   us,"    he 


cried  passionately.  ''  You  don't  love  ma, 
Olemence!  You  can't  ever  have  loved 
me!" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
her  answer  came  in  a  strange,  still  voice. 

"  I  do  love  you ! "  she  said.  "  I  love 
you  so  that  I  would  give  my  life  to  bbt 
out  what  you've  said ! " 

A  dead  sOence — a  silence  in  which 
Julian  Bomayne  seemed  to  feel  something 
pulling  and  straining  at  his  heart-strlnss. 
Then  with  a  reckless,  desperate  effort  he 
tore  himself  away  from  its  inflaence  and 
spoke. 

**It  can't  be  helped,  then,"  he  sdd 
fiercely  and  defiantlv.  "You  must  go 
your  own  way  untu  you  come  to  your 
senses!  Some  day,  perhaps,  you'll  be 
grateful  to  me  for  refusing  to  inake  fools 
of  us !  I  wouldn't  have  believed  It  of  you, 
Glemenee !  You  make  me  almost  sorry 
tliat  I  ever  saw  you.  Now,  look  here; 
I've  put  it  to  you  from  every  point  of 
view ;  I've  tried  as  hard  as  ever  I  can  to 
make  you  understand,  and  if  you  won't, 
you  won'(  I  As  to  the  money,  of  course,  I 
can't  hear  of  your  not  taking  that.  I  shall 
send  you  so  much  regularlv  every  month 
— It  won't  be  very  much  either,  but  It'll  be 
enough  to  keep  you — and,  of  course,  you'll 
have  to  spend  it  But  you  need  not  be 
afraid  that  I  shall  want  to  see  you  again 
until  you  come  to  a  more  sensible  frame  of 
mind." 

He  waited,  but  again  there  was  no 
answer,  and  again  some  influence  from  her 
sdll  presence  discomfited  him,  and  made 
him  hurry  on. 

'Tm  going  now!"  he  said  roughly. 
"  Good-bye,  Olemence ! "  He  made  a  move- 
ment as  though  to  go,  without  a  tenderer 
farewell,  but  qaite  suddeidy  his  heart 
failed  him.  He  turned  again  and  took 
her  Into  his  arms  impulsively  and  tenderly. 
<<  Olemmie ! "  he  said  brokenly.  '*  I  say— 
Olemmie ! " 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck  pressing 
him  closely  and  more  closely,  with  a 
desperate,  agonised  pressure,  and  a  long, 
clinging  kiss  was  on  ms  cheek. 

« Don't  keep  me  waiting  long,"  she 
whispered  hoarsely.  "  You  will  do  It  at 
last  I  know,  I  know  you  wIlL  But — 
don't  keep  me  waiting  long  ! " 

She  released  him  and  drew  herself  gently 
out  of  his  arms,  and  Julian  turned  and 
stumbled  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs,  the  most  consciously  contemptible 
young  man  in  London,  and  with  no 
strength  to  act  upon  his  consciousness. 
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In  tho  darkness  of  the  room  he  left 
Clemence  had  fallen  on  her  knees  against 
a  chair,  and  was  crying  blindly  over  and 
over  again,  bnming  tears  streaming  all 
nnregaraed  over  her  nptnmed  face,  her 
Yolce  choked  and  strangled  with  her  sobs  : 
**  Oar  Father  which  art  in  Heaven !  Odr 
Father!    Oar  Father  I" 


TO  CHALFONT  AND  MILTON'S 
COTTAGE. 


Although  not  exactly  an  undiscovered 
conntry,  that  awaits  its  Golumbos,  and 
familiar  enongh  on  paper,  somehow  to 
those  who  inhabit  London  the  pleasant 
hilly  country  of  the  Ohiltems  has  hitherto 
been  practically  unknown.  Bat  now  that 
the  whole  region  is  accessible  from  any 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  with 
trains  every  two  hours  from  Baker  Street, 
and  vice  vera&j  there  is  no  cause  for 
neglecting  it  any  longer,  and  one  pleasant 
morning  of  thb  phenomenal  springtide 
finds  us  all  at  WiUesden  Green  awaiting 
the  "Aylesbury  express."  A  feature  in 
the  country  station  of  to-day,  is  the  pre- 
valence of  the  "  ancien  militaire  "  who  has 
exchuiged  his  red  coat  for  the  velveteen  of 
the  railway  service.  Sundry  comrades,  too, 
have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  disabled 
men  and  pensioners  who  will  hobble  down 
between  whiles  to  have  a  crack  about  this 
and  the  other.  ''Is  it  Tom  ye  mean?" 
cries  the  busy  porter,  between  intervals  of 
slamming  doors  and  chanting  the  rubric  of 
the  station.  "  Didn't  I  carry  his  portmanty 
the  other  day  when  he  gone  out  with  the 
volunteers  —  quartermaster-sergeant  with 
the  forty -sixth  Middlesex  t  And  Jack 
Sanders  is  running  a  little  milk-shop  over 
yonder,  ijid  Higgins — yes,  I  see  Higgins 
while  ago.  Now  for  the  Aylesbury  train, 
Harrow,  Chalfont  Boad,  and  Oheaham." 

The  train  that  bustles  up  is  a  clean 
and  cheerful  little  afifair,  with  quite  a 
different  expression  about  it  from  the 
murky,  gloomy  Underground  train,  and  yet 
bearing  a  kind  of  family  likeness,  ^d 
the  passengers,  how  different  from  the 
pallid,  anxious-looking  crowd  who  whirl 
round  and  round  in  the  charmed  circle  of 
sulphurous  existence  down  below  there! 
Oar  passengers  are  cheery,  conversible 
country  people,  or,  anyhow,  if  there  are 
Londoners  they  were  country  bred.  One 
remembers  gatliering  cowslips  in  such  a 
hollow  when  she  was  a  girl — an  epoch  not 
very  far  removed,  yet  now  there  is  a  semi- 


circle of  smart  villas  about  the  plaee.  Aho 
we  have  on  board  some  members  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  '*  Old  Boys'  Club,'* 
the  cheeriest  and  liveliest  possible,  whose 
object  seems  to  be  to  take  slfwhing  walks 
in  company  to  all  kinds  of  pleasant  plaees, 
and  generally  to  chaff  each  other  and  tell 
stories  on  the  way.  The  handsome  tower 
of  Pinner  Church  with  the  tall  cross  9X  the 
top,  suggests  to  one  of  these  modem  Pick- 
wicks  the  veracious  story  of  a  man  who  is 
buried — ^you  can't  say  interred — in  a  stone 
coffin  *'en  plein  jour,"  in  the  churdiytxd; 
the  object  being  to  secure  the  title  of  some 
neighbouring  estate,  which  is  good  only  as 
long  as  its  former  possessor  Is  "above 
ground."  The  tale  itself,  perhaps,  is  not 
exactly  humorous,  but  it  pleases  ns  sZl 
very  much,  and  when  the  Pickwicks  depart 
at  the  next  station  for  a  walk  over  the 
downs,  we  all  agree  that  these  are  the 
right  sort  of  people  to  travel  with. 

We  are  now  among  the  downs — ^you 
perceive  a  rollingchalk  country — and  in  one 
of  its  great  hollows  lies  Bickmansworth, 
which  some  say  should  be  Bickmeresworth, 
and  there  are  stories  of  a  great  mere,  now 
mostly  drained  away,  where  untold  riebes 
lie,  waiting  for  the  lucky  discoverer.  The 
mere  we  can  well  believe  in,  for  the  vale 
has  a  wet  and  watery  appearance,  with 
streams  and  links  of  ponds  which  ndg^ 
easily  be  turned  into  a  lake  again,  "nie  | 
town  itself  is  pervaded  with  brewers'  drsjt 
and  farmers'  waggons — a  snug  little  town 
with  red  lichen-covered  roofo,  from  whid 
rises  the  squat  tower  of  the  choroh,  with 
its  tall  wooden  spire.  Moor  Park  is  dose 
at  hand,  once  a  Boyid  seat  and  a  favonrits 
resort  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  at  Choriey 
Wood,  further  on,  which  ia  not  a  forest  as 
you  might  expect,  but  a  fine  open  common, 
a  field-path  will  take  you  across  to  Clienies 
and  Latimers,  the  former  the  first  ac- 
quisition of  the  Busseb,  when  they  started 
on  the  track  that  led  to  all  their  wealth 
and  honour.  Thence  they  sprane  and 
thither  they  return,  for  it  fa  the  nmily 
burial-place.  But  Chalfont  Boad  fa  our 
destination,  a  name  which  has  no  deeeptivs 
meaning  attached  to  it,  for  there  is  the  while 
road  on  the  rolling  chalk  plateao,  with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  village  or  hooses  to 
distract  the  attention.  The  railway  porta 
indicates  the  way  with  metropolitan  brevity: 
"First  to  the  right  and  second  to  the 
left."  A  countryman  a  little  further  on  fa 
less  sparing  of  words :  "  Now  you  goo 
right  on  till  you  come  to  a  saign-post.  xon 
leuk  at  that ;  that'll  tell  you.'^ 
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The  dgn-poBt  b  there,  and  duly  pointa 
the  way  to  Ohalfont  St.  Giles.  Bat  it  is  a 
very  doBty  way,  and  a  man  is  driving  a 
young  horse  to  and  fro,  and  raises  the 
dost  in  clouds.  Happily  there  is  every- 
where a  field-path  to  be  foond  in  tins 
country,  and  in  a  few  minates  we  are  on 
a  nice  ooantry  path  that  leads  along  a 
hedgerow,  where  wild  flowers  are  sprinkled 
here  and  there. 

On  either  hand  stretch  great  ploughed 
fields  with  a  sort  of   misty  green  about 
them,  where  the  young  wheat — or  it  may 
be  barley,  or,  perhaps,  oats — is  freshly 
springing.    A  great  horse-roUer  is  being 
driven  over  the  clods  with  a  ringing  noise, 
and  there  is  a  confused  twitter  and  warb- 
ling of  birds,  but  the  tranquillity  of  Nature 
pervades  everything,  and  a  bronzed  old 
labourer  asleep  in  the  hedge-bank  is  a 
picture   of   contented   repose.    A    copse 
where  the  delicate  green  is  spangled  with 
white  blossoms,  and  the  flank  of  a  gently 
swelling  down,  enclose  the  restful,  simple 
scena    Then  the   path  leads  by  a  big, 
rambling   homestead  with  orchards  and 
pastures    intermixed,    where    catUe    are 
feeding,  and  the  bees  humming  among  the 
plum  blossom.    Next  the  path  drops  us 
upon  a  sunken  road  pleasantly  shaded  by 
trees  that  overhang  some  well-weathered 
park    palings,  and   from  the  copse  you 
hear  the  pheasants  calling,  and  the  whirr 
of    wings,  and  a  genersd  cheeping  and 
clucking.    The  big  house  within  the  park 
palings  is  the  Yache,  a  curious  name,  as  to 
the  origin  of  which  archaeological  pandits 
give  conflicting  accounts.    The  road  now 
dips  tinmistakeably  to  the  valley,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  pleasant  avenue,  forming  a 
charming  vista  ending  in  a  pleasant  road- 
aide    inn,    the    "Pheasant,"  of   ancient 
renown,  where  a  team  of  horses  and  a 
tilted  waggon  drawn  up  before  the  door, 
and  a  light  cart  or  two,  attended  by  an 
ancient  hostler  with  a  bucket,  give  us'  a 
glimpse  of  the  life  of  other  days. 

The  **  Pheasant "  proves  worthy  of  its 
ancientfame,asfar  asa  ripe  Gheddar,  a  pat  of 
yellow  butter,  a  home-made  loaf,  and  a  fair 
white  cloth  can  testify.  The  inn  parlour 
is  of  the  good  old  style,  with  glimpses 
from  its  windows  of  the  white  road,  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  murmur  of  voices  from 
the  bar,  where  the  driver  of  the  tilted 
waggon  and  the  light  cart  men  are 
refreshing  the  inner  man.  *'  Ah,  this  flne 
weather,"  says  the  landlord,  who  is  just 
what  the  landlord  of  such  a  house  should 
jje,  ''  brings  people  out,  but  a  good  many 


come  this  way  most  times.  There's  some 
go  to  see  Milton's  Cottage,  and  that's  just 
at  the  end  of  the  village  street;  but 
there's  more  even  go  the  other  way,  to 
Jordons,  Americans  nearly  all,  and  they 

fo  to  Jordons  because  their  great  man,  Mr. 
'enn,  was  buried  there." 

Now  Jordons  is  in  the  parish  of  Ohal- 
font St  Peter,  and  some  miles  away,  and 
in  an  old  QaiJcer  burying-ground,  where 
rest  the  bones  of  a  good  many  old  Quaker 
worthies.  Isaac  Pennington,  of  the 
Grange,  for  one,  the  indirect  cause  of  this 
day's  pilgrimage.  For  it  was  through 
Pennington  that  Elwood  the  Quaker  came 
to  know  John  Milton,  whom  he  had 
served  as  reader  and  amanuensis — not  for 
gain,  but  for  self-improvement — and  it 
was  Elwood  who,  at  Milton's  request, 
found  for  him  a  cottage  in  the  country  in 
1665,  when  the  pestilence  was  waxing  hot 
hi  the  City. 

But  as  for  the  founder  of  Pensylvania, 
although  not  grudging  to  the  Americans 
their  hero,  he  does  not  inspire  us  with 
much  interest.  Now  we  are  for  St. 
Giles  his  village,  which  is  within  a  bow- 
shot of  the  **  Pheasant,''  crossing  a  little 
river,  which  in  its  sparkle  and  brightness 
may  vie  with  the  most  famous  streams  of 
old  or  modem  story.  It  is  the  English 
Meuse,  for  once,  doubtless,  it  bore  that 
name,  and  had  it  had  the  good  luck  to  run 
its  course  in  Scotland  it  might  have  been 
as  famous  as  the  Yarrow,  and  have  had 
half-a-dozen  poets  to  flatter  it.  But  being 
only  an  English  stream  the  charms  of  its 
bright  course  pass  unnoticed:  the  hue 
which  it  borrows  from  the  sky,  its  crystal 
clearness,  the  pleasant  murmur  that  it 
makes  in  a  thirsty  land.  Beyond  the 
stream  lies  the  village,  as  sweetly  placed 
as  an  English  village  can  be,  a  shallow 
backwater  from  the  river  forming  a  setting 
for  the  village  green,  the  scattered  cottages, 
some  quaint  and  some  commonplace,  and 
the  square  tower  of  the  church,  with  a 
solemn  kind  of  shadow  over  it,  rising  above 
the  lowly  roofs. 

The  way  in  which  the  village  closely 
surrounds  the  church  is  characteristic  of 
these  settlements  of  the  Beechings — ^if  you 
like  to  assign  that  name  to  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  are 
not  agriculturists  at  all,  except  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  but  are  of  a  race 
addicted  to  handicrafts  of  all  kinds,  cun- 
ning workers  in  wood  and  in  all  kinds  of 
light  materials,  in  lace,  in  net  or  straw- 
I  plait,  or   anything   that   comes  to  hand. 
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Before  the  iron  age  of  machinery  they 
lived  and  prospered  fairly  well,  and  for 
tliem  were  ooilt  these  sahstantial  cottages, 
with  stout  oaken  beams  framing  the  red- 
brick walls,  and  supporting  the  heavy  red- 
tiled  roofs.  Under  this  row  of  ancient 
cottages  is  the  lych-gate  of  the  church — a 
gateway  framed  in  massive  oaken  timbers, 
and  idl  shaded  and  sombre  within,  but 
showing  beyond,  in  a  patch  of  bright  sun- 
shine, the  green  churchyard  and  grey 
tombstones.  The  wicket  that  closes  the 
gateway  is  a  charming  and  probably  unique 
example  of  an  old  turnpike  —  a  great 
oaken  beam  on  end,  pivoted  at  top  and 
bottom,  with  a  big  grooved  wheel  at  top, 
and  below  a  double  gate,  and,  doubtiess,  at 
one  time  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  the 
puUey  kept  the  wicket  firmly  shut  against 
ponies,  donkeys,  pigs,  and  all  stray  animals. 

The  church  door  is  open.  Here  is  a  hand- 
some little  Early  EogUah  church,  arches 
and  pillars  gleamiog  white  in  the  dim, 
religious  light,  with  tombs  and  monuments 
showing  here  and  there,  and  the  perfume 
of  spring  flowers  lingering  about  the  place, 
for  altar  and  font — a  grand  old  monolith 
of  a  font — are  adorned  with  lilies  and 
f oUaffo  for  the  Easter  festival  Gardyners 
and  f^leetwoods  were  the  old  families  of 
the  parish,  whose  brasses  and  sepulchral 
monuments  are  in  evidence.  All  were  good 
Parliament  men  about  here,  and  the  last 
of  the  Fleetwoods  lost  that  pleasant  de- 
mesne of  the  Vache,  his  ancient  heritage, 
for  sitting  in  judgement  on  King  Gharles 
the  First,  and  would  have  lost  his  head  too, 
at  the  Bestoration,  had  he  not  escaped  to 
America.  A  tablet  to  an  earlier  Fleetwood 
gives  the  names  of  a  fine  family  of  girls — 
Sibill,  Bridget,  Ann,  EUzabetA,  Honoris, 
and  Joyce — ^names  which  seem  to  tell  of 
varied  influences  and  distinctive  characters, 
entailing  strange  romantic  histories.  One 
or  two  may  have  been  sweet,  calm  old 
maids  when  the  eminent  Mr.  John  Milton 
eame  to  live  at  Ohalfont. 

Now  up  the  village  street,  where  there 
are  sevexal  old  houses  which  were  not 
exactiy  new  in  Milton's  time.  There  are 
evidences,  too,  that  the  village  is  not  with- 
out a  share  in  the  movements  of  the  period. 
A  dairy  school  shows  a  laudable  effort  to 
restore  the  former  fame  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire  milk-pails.  Bat  here,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  village  street,  is  an  old  house 
with  broad,  massive  chimney-stacks  and 
tiled  roof,  and  a  gabled  front  in  timber  and 
plaster,  with  a  not  too  liberal  allowance 
of   dismond  -  paned    windows.     Nothing 


about  the  house,  perhi^s^  lias  changed  very 
much  since  Milton  came  there  when  the 
plague  was  raging  in  London.  A  pleasant- 
looking  woman  b  doing  some  washing  in 
an  adjoining  outhouse,  and  wipes  the  soda 
from  her  hands  to  come  and  usher  the  wsj 
into  Milton's  dwelling.  A  studious-looking 
littie  room  on  tiie  right  with  a  diamcmd- 
paned  witidow  overlooking  the  garden  was 
probably  the  poet's  study ;  the  larger  room 
on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  would 
be  the  dinhig-parlour  or  general  living- 
room.  Milton's  room  is  now  a  kind  of 
museum  of  memorials  of  the  great  poet, 
early  editions  of  his  works,  engraved 
portraits  of  him  at  various  ages — ^he  was 
strikingly  handsome  as  a  youth,  with  long, 
flowing  locks,  and  anything  but  the  air  of 
a  precisian;  in  age  his  face  is  noble  if 
austere.  Here,  in  this  littie  room,  we  see 
him  in  his  blindness,  his  hi^h  ambition 
brought  to  this  humble  obseunty. 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 

his  friends  proscribed  and  exiled,  the  best 
of  them  torn  to  pieces  on  the  scaffold  ;  and 
yet  *'  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  but 

gutting  the  finishing  touches  here  in  tliis 
ttie  room,  to  which  the  thought  bringa  a 
kind  of  sanctity  as  if  it  were  a  templ^  to 
the  great  epic 

Of  man's  first  disobedienoe,  and  the  fnxit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree. 

I  don't  know  that  we  feel  much  gratitude 
to  friend  Elwood  for  suggesting  "Paradise 
Begained,''  which  Milton  is  said  to  liave 
written  while  at  Chalfont;  it  is  such  a 
terrible  fall  from  the  other,  and  shows  that 
great  poets  should  be  chary  of  accepting 
suggestions  from  well-intentioned  Mends. 
It  is  quite  enough  for  us  that  <<  Paradise 
Lost "  was  finished  in  this  little  room. 

Yet  this  cottage  of  Milton's,  as  interesting 
in  its  way  as  Shakespeare's  birthpUu^,  does 
not  bring  this  way  any  great  crowd  of 
pilgrims  such  as.  visit  the  slirine  of  Strat- 
ford-on-AvoD.  Probably  because  Milton's 
personality  is  not  so  sympathetic  as  that 
of  the  other  bard — 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

And  again,  Milton  is  unfashionable,  liis 
ethics  are  not  of  our  age ;  and  women  who 
might  otherwise  adore  him  are  repelled  by 
his  harsh  judgements  of  the  sex,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  inferior  position  he  aaaigna 
them  in  his  scheme  of  Nature.  Yet  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  do  visit  Milton's 
cottage,  and  from  all  the  county  round, 
rather  than  from  distant  parts,  although  a 
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hw  names  from  America  and  the  Colonies 
are  seattered  in  the  Visitors*  Book. 

Is  there  anything  more  to  be  seent 
*^  Well,  here's  a  table  belongs  to  it^"  replies 
the  custodian,  pointing  ont  a  carved  table 
in  the  keeping-room.  Not  warranted  as 
Milton's  table,  howeyer,  bat  of  the  period. 
Bat  the  old  oak  treads  are  there  of  the 
narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  bed- 
chambers, and  the  presence  of  the  blind, 
majestic  poet  seems  to  haant  the  place, 
ana  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  his  hesitat- 
ing step  apon  the  stairs. 

Bat  illasion  does  not  last  long  in  the 
cheerfal  sanshlne,  and  now  we  are  for 
Amersham,  which  is  a  short  foar  miles 
distant^  bat  not  by  that  dasty,  chalky  high- 
way on  the  other  aide  of  the  river.  There 
is  a  field-path,  sarely.  "Tes,*'  says  an  old 
gentleman  in  tattered  velveteens,  who  is 
loanging  in  the  trank  of  a  tree  by  the 
smithy  door,  from  which  the  ring  of  the 
blacksmith's  hammer  soands  harmonioasly, 
^<keep  along  till  yoa  come  to  the  gate." 
Actually  the  gate  opens  and  there  are 
no  bramble-bashes  twined  aboat  the  bars, 
as  is  the  hospitable  castom  of  other  parts 
of  the  coantry.  The  little  track,  like  a 
clae  of  silver  thread,  winds  along  the 
mead6ws ;  the  river  comes  wimpling  down 
the  broad  green  valley;  the  hills  rise  in 
soft  outline  on  either  hand.  Now  there  is 
a  mill  with  a  sparkling  pond  above  it^  and 
«  water-splaeh  below,  whence  comes  a 
pleasant  bat  thirst-inspiiing  marmar  of 
watera.  Now  a  horseman  comes  riding 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  some 
anseen  bridle  -  track ;  he  crosses  the 
meadows,  and  goes  splashing  throngh  the 
ford  and  away  over  the  hill  on  the  other 
side.  He  might  be  some  young  squire 
riding  off  to  join  his  neighbour  Hampden 
on  his  march  to  Chalgrove  Field. 

There  are  cowslips  sprineios  by  the 
way — and  nobody  with  a  knife  to  dig 
them  up  by  the  root.  Birds  innumerable 
are  scaUered  over  the  ploughed  fields  as 
plentifully  as  the  stones  in  the  furrows,  and 
the  hedgerows  are  fall  of  them — of  the 
birds,  that  island  all  are  singing  and 
twittering  their  level  beet,  except  such  as 
are  wiping  and  whimpering  in  wQd,  un- 
canny notes.  The  stream  looks  a  nice  one 
to  fish.  "Any  trout, Mr.  Miller r  "Plenty," 
says  the  miller  sententiously.  "  But  first 
you've  got  to  get  permission  to  catch  'em, 
and  then  you've  got  to  catch  'em." 

Mile  after  mile  the  meadow  path  runs 
on,  and  then  a  turn  of  the  vale  reveals  a 
warm  oluster  of  dwellings,  and  a  church 


tower    that  rises  with  almost  cathedral 
dignity  against  the  clear-cut  lin^  of  hills. 

Through  a  farmyard  we  enter  Amer- 
sham, just  a  drowsy  old-world  market 
towi»,  with.Inns  galore.  There  is  a  "  Swan  " 
which  is  a  very  picture  of  an  old  coaching- 
house,  and  a  sturdy  seventeenth-century 
brick  market-place,  jutting  out  upon  the 
High  Street^  a  kind  of  "haile"  below  amone 
the  massive  brick  columns^  and  above  a  dock 
turret  and  town-hall,  where  poachers  are 
fined,  and  people  who  leave  their  donkey- 
carts  by  the  wayside.  Here  again  the 
Beechings  have  built  as  close  as  they  could 
get  to  the  church  all  round,  and  with 
rudimentary  drainage  prevailing,  the 
result  is  odoriferous.  Therefore  we  will 
take  the  church  for  granted,  as  large  and 
handsome,  with  some  fine  monuments  in 
chancel  or  votive  chapel,  and  follow  where 
the  town  runs  on  in  pleasant  irregularity. 
What  rows  of  quaint  little  brick  houses, 
genteel  with  white  steps  and  bright 
windows,  and  equally  quaint  cottages  with 
timber  and  brickwork  intermized !  What 
fine  chiumey-stacks,  too;  which  it  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  honour  to  continue  up  to 
date !  Here  is  a  handsome,  substantial  old 
house  that  shades  off  gradually  into  an  old 
mill,  with  its  water-wheel  over  the  stream, 
our  bright  little  Meuse,  which  sparkles  as 
brightly  as  ever  behind  the  cottage-gardens. 
The  murmur  of  the  waters,  with  the  cawing 
of  rooks,  the  clucking  of  fowls,  and  the 
irrepressible  twitter  of  small  birds,  forms  a 
pleasant  substitute  for  the  rattle  of  vehicles 
and  roar  of  traffic  in  the  High  Street  of 
Amersham. 

Going  on  a  long,  long  way,  the 
town  ends  gloriously  Si  a  fine  old  house, 
all  gables,  and  porches,  and  noble  bay- 
windows,  enclosed  within  great  red-brick 
walls,  with  gardens  and  beautiful  firuit- 
trees  in  full  bloom — a  place  to  dream  about. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  big  house.  That  ia  still 
further  on — it  is  Shardeloes;  and  every- 
thing in  Amersham  leads  up  to  Shardeloes. 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire 
to  rise  t  Why,  Shardeloes,  the  babe,  who 
is  now  grown  up  and  'prenticed  to  the  hair- 
dresser, replies.  Who  built  the  alms- 
houses in  their  shady  Jacobean  court! 
Who  the  market-house  as. a  gift  for  the 
town  f  Some  Sir  George,  or  Sir  William, 
or  Sir  Henry,  but  always  of  Shardeloes. 
And  all  the  country  round  seems  to 
culminate  there.  The  hills  gather  together 
copse  to  copse,  and  hanging  wood  to  hang- 
ing wood,  till  they  join  in  wonderful 
sweeps  of  wooded  glade  and  verdure,  and 
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there  ia  Shardeloes.  The  etream  widens 
into  a  lake  to  reflect  all  this  verdore  and 
beauty,  and  the  stordy  white  fagade — 
Adams  bnilt  it,  of  the  Adelphi,  so  yon 
may  judge  that  it  is  only  beautijful  from 
its  surroundings. 

But  seeing  the  white  gates  hospitably 
open,  and  the  footpaths  over  the  velvet 
glades,  and  the  seats  agreeably  placed 
where  the  views  are  best  over  valley  and 
stream,  and  red  roofs,  and  the  soft  reek 
from  Uie  town,  here  is  a  golden  place  to 
end  the  walk.  The  sun  declining  throws 
giant  shadows  of  the  trees  across  the  green 
knolls,  trees  just  bare  enough  to  euibit 
the  noble  framework  of  their  branches,  just 
enough  in  leaf  to  show  the  brightest  golden 
green  sgainst  the  ruddy  glow.  And  what 
a  cawing  and  settling  down  of  rooks  among 
all  the  tall  trees  1 

And  now  it  is  sharp  to  catch  the  Under- 
ground train.  It  seems  strange  to  have  to 
dimb  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  reach 
our  old  Baker  Street  friend.  But  if  the 
way  up  is  painful,  there  is  compensation  as 
you  turn  to  see  the  valley  lit  up  with 
radiance.  The  long  shadows  of  the  woods 
stretch  across  the  hills,  the  beech  grove 
dose  at  hand  is  all  aglow,  the  stems  a 
sHveiy  green,  the  budding  foliage  all 
bronze  and  gold.  Over  the  wide  fields, 
whether  green  with  sprbging  com  or  still 
brown  and  bare,  there  steals  a  golden 
sheen,  and  the  distant  woods  seem  to 
flame  on  the  far  hill-top.  And  out  of  the 
thick  of  it  all  comes  the  Metropolitan  train, 
and  now,  take  your  seats  for  Baker  Street 

THE  JOY  OF  WOBK. 


My  friend  Satterton  dashed  into  my  den 
the  other  day  with  a  fine  piece  of  infor- 
mation. He  had  run  down  to  Mentone 
for  a  week  to  see  his  grandmother,  who^ 
cannot  endure  our  English  winters.  That 
means  that  he  had  spent  an  hour  daily 
with  the  old  lady  for  three  successive 
days ;  the  rest  of  the  time  not  devoted  to 
the  railway,  his  meals,  and  his  bed,  being 
consecrated — the  word  is  ironical — to  the 
alluring  tables  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"  Well,  Satterton,"  I  asked,  as  I  put  my 
pen  aside,  "  how  is  the  dear  old  dame! " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  was  his  inconsequent 
reply,  *'  it  was  most  extraordinary.  <  Bed ' 
came  up  nine  times  running." 

"  So  I  And,  of  course,  you  put  your 
money  on  black,  doubling  your  stake  each 
time,  and  so  losing But   no,    you 


wouldn't  look  so  absurdly  cheerful  if  you 
had  done  thai" 

"Of  course  not,"  he  exclaimed  almoit 
pettishly.  "  I  have  learnt  better  thsn  tbl 
I  always  back  the  colour  which  shows  op 
last,  you  know," 

«  Which  to  my  rather  dull  mbd  seeing 
to  place  you  in  much  the  same  position  as 
if  you  were  to  back  the  colour  thit  had 
not  shown  up  last,"  I  observed.  **WalI, 
what  have  you  woni " 

*'To  be  precise,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  francs." 

"  Goodness  me  1  And  you  went  down 
with  a  mere  twenty-pound  note  1 ' 

"  That  is  so.  I  am  contented.  More, 
I'm  simply  enchanted.  For  a  month  I 
shall  not  go  to  the  office.  Clients  do  not 
come,  so  why  should  I  go  to  the  depieiabg 
old  hole  I  I  shall  journey  to  town  and 
enjoy  myselt" 

He  would  not  be  persuaded.  To  town 
he  went,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  back 
he  came  looking  like  an  Anglo-hdian  hi 
the  last  stage  but  one  of  a  liver  complimt, 
and  with  a  face  as  long  as  a  window. 

'*  Thank  goodness  that  little  fling  k 
over  1 "  he  sighed.  "  And  now  whst  hiTe 
you  been  doing  this  last  month— yon  look 
desperately  well ) " 

"  I,  Satterton  %  Oh,  I  have  joit  besD 
grinding  along.  My  earnings  for  the  mooth 
are  about  fifty  pounds,  which  is  neithor 
poverty  nor  wealth.  It  su^ces,  howerer, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing." 

Whereupon  Satterton  utteied  an  n- 
patient  and  self-reproadifnl  ejaenlalum- 
he  was  given  that  way  —  and  wished 
fervently  for  about  five  minutes  thai  be 
too  had  stuck  to  his  desk.  He  wished  i( 
even  more  ardently  when  he  learnt  tbt 
three  clients  had  called,  on  an  ann^ 
thrice  each,  to  put  some  litigation  h  bb 
hands.  One  and  all  the  three  had  nid 
that  they  should  not  trouble  Mr.  Satteito& 
again. 

This  little  episode,  commonplaee  tho^b 
it  is,  has  set  me  writing  an  essay  on  Ae  joy 
of  work. 

Nothing  in  ordinary  experience  so  sorely 
brings  its  own  reward,  and  also  diren 
unexpected  recompenses^  as  good,  htmN^ 
undeviating  labour.  I  do  not  care  wbi 
form  the  labour  takes  i  so  it  answen  ^ 
above  qualifications  it  will  satisfy. 

The  complement  to  the  remark  d^nol 
need  to  be  insisted  upon.  Doctor  WattSj 
and  every  story  writer  for  the  youngs  p* 
the  very  obvious  moral  about  the  penjt 
and  worse,  of  idleness.  Whether  Sattertoni 
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lilUe  fling  in  the  Biviera  and  the  metropolb 
was  a  degree  above  or  a  degree  below 
podtive  Uueneis,  I  dedaie  I  am  not  wiae 
enough  to  determine.  I  fimey,  however, 
there  is  notmaoh  in  it.  Had  he  sat  listless 
and  iinocciii»ed  at  home  instead  of  going 
to  see  his  poor  old  grandmother,  worse 
might  have  beMen  him  than  the  stoat 
measure  of  remorse  and  self-disgost  which 
came  as  the  wind-ap  to  his  s^U  of  dis- 

Idpation.  It  is  hard  saying,  still  harder 
gaessfaig.  So  much  depends  npon  the 
individual  character,  about  which  no  mortal 
man  can  affirm  anytiiing  dogmatically. 

In  work,  as  in  the  majority  of  life's 
efforts,  the  first  step  Is  the  most  irksome 
and  the  most  important  It  is  extremely 
annoying  to  put  on  the  harness  of  method 
after  the  waywardness  of  early  youdt  A 
certain  amount  of  chafing,  and  even  actual 
rebellion,  must  be  exfmted.  There  is 
something  lacking  in  Uie  individual  if  it 
do  not  declare  itieli  But  little  by  little 
the  liamess  becomes  familiar.  Then  it 
begins  to  endear  itself  to  us.  After  a  time 
pleasure  itself  of  the  more  violent  kinds 
fails  to  lure  us  out  of  the  groove.  We 
have  grown  to  caress  what  seemed  at  the 
outset  such  vexatious  fetters,  and  even- 
tually we  hug  our  capacity  for  labour  as 
the  dearest  and  truest  proof  that  we  are 
still  losty^and  [serviceable  citizens  <rf  the 
world. 

These  is  no  hapmness  after  that  of  the 
heart  like  that  which  comes  in  the  train  of 
well-re  {[ulated  work.  It  is,  if  you  will, 
ri^er  3  sober  kind  of  happiness ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  is  more  endturing  and 
better  able  to  fortify  us.  *' Mirth/'  we 
are  told,  "is  a  very  dubious  sign  of  fe- 
liei^.''  It  is  not,  in  fact^  a  sign  of  felicity 
at  tSl^  bat  of  elation  only.  Elation  is  like 
ehampagne ;  it  is  of  many  qualities,  and 
yea  cannot,  therefore,  unless  you  are  well 
acqnsiiited  with  the  different  brands,  tell 
what  the  consequences  may  be.  Only  one 
thing  in  the  matter  you  may  be  positive 
about,  and  this  is,  that  the  feeling  will 
soon  attenuate  and  vanish.  There  may 
be  quite  a  disagreeable  sequel  in  store  for 
yon,  as  for  the  man  who  drinks  largely  of 
the  champagne  at  one  franc  seventy-five 
centimes  the  fuU-sised  bottle,  which  you 
may  bay  in  the  humbler  sort  of  restaurants 
at  Bheims. 

The  liappiness  of  work  is  of  a  very 
different  kidney.  It  does  not  eventuate 
in  hectic  and  flighty  aspirations.  In  im- 
proving ihis  material  position  in  the  world, 
work   broadens  th4  base  upon  which  a 


man  boQds  his  little  castle  of  hopes  and 
resolutions.  The  foundations  of  a  houBe, 
we  all  know,  are  a  good  half  of  the  battle. 
Besides,  having  be^  thus  enabled  to  erect 
a  comfortable — perhaps  even  a  stately — 
edifice  for  yourself,  you  are  then  free  in 
your  leisure  moments  to  bethink  you  what 
you  can  do  for  your  brethrea  This  sets 
you  at  once  in  your  proper  niche  in  the 
world.  You  will  not  of  necessity  become 
puffed  with  vainglory  in  realising  that  you 
can  in  a  measure  play  the  agreeable  part 
of  philanthropist.  On  the  contranr,  your 
discipline  of  work  will  have  taught  you 
quite  early  that  misdirected  thought-energy 
is  labour  wasted.  Moreover,  nothing 
is  so  enlightening  as  the  full  exercise  of 
one^s  mentid  and  physical  faculties — that 
is,  work  at  its  ripest  and  most  useful 
point  And  with  enlightenment  comes  an 
infallible  sense  of  the  futility  of  self-con- 
ceit, as  well  as  the  folly  of  it. 

Nor  need  the  work  be  all-engrossing. 
That  were  an  error  of  judgement  almost  as 
great  as  its  opposite,  into  which  the  batter- 
fly  pursuer  of  pleasure  nearly  always  falls. 
It  is  enough  that  it  be  always  with  us  or 
within  arm's  length  of  ue. 

*'It  is  a  happy  thing  for  us,"  says 
George  Macdonsld,  'Hhat  this  is  really 
all  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  about — 
what  to  do  next.  No  man  can  do  the 
second  thing.  He  can  do  the  first.  If  he 
omits  it,  the  wheels  of  the  social  Jugger- 
naut roll  over  him,  and  leave  him  more  or 
less  crushed  behind.  If  he  does  it,  he 
keeps  in  front  and  finds  room  to  do  the 
next  affaln;  and  so  is  sure  to  arrive  at 
somethug,  for  the  onward  march  will  carry 
Um  with  it  There  is  no  saying  to  what 
perfection  of  success  a  man  may  come, 
who  begins  with  what  he  can  do,  and 
uses  the  means  at  his  hand." 

In  fact,  it  is  in  work  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  vital  economy :  short  views  are 
best  Do  not  grind  away  and  wear  your- 
self into  greyness  and  baldness  long  before 
your  time  in  order  to  amass  a  huge  fortune 
in  the  remote  future.  But  just  work 
because  there  is  life,  and  a  Uving,  and 
placid-faced  contentment  in  work's  train. 
Men  like  Jay  Gould  are  warnisgB,  not 
examples.  They  make  slaves  of  them- 
selves in  seeking  the  more  than  necessary 
for  human  happiness.  Their  self-imposed 
yoke  soon  galls  them,  robs  them  of  spiritual 
elasticity,  and  anon  ends  them  prematurely. 

At  certain  times  and  in  certain  moods 
we  are  prone  to  pity  those  who  begin  life 
totally  unaided   by  the   experience  and 
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mooey  which  parents  are  expected  to 
bequeath  to  their  childreD.  On  the  face 
of .  it,  the  situation  oaght  to  be  rather 
trying.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  heaps 
additional  toil  on  the  heads  of  persons 
thus  constituted.  Bat  just  as  no  man, 
unless  employed  In  unhealthy  work,  or 
unless  bodily  incapable,  was  ever  killed  by 
such  a  case,  so  if  he  be  but  brave  enough 
to  confront  his  inordinate  responsibilities 
and  triids  boldly,  he  will  soon  show  the 
inordinate  profit  he  gains  thereby.  As 
surely  as  anythbg,  he  will  ere  long  realise 
that  he  is  the  better  rather  than  the  wone 
for  liaving  no  shield  betwixt  himself  and 
those  bufiets  which  constitute  experience. 

John  Morley  has  an  informing  word  or 
two  on  thu  subject.  "  Hardship  in  youth," 
he  tells  us,  "  has  many  drawbacks,  but  it 
has  the  in^nense  advantage  over  academic 
ease  of  making  the  student's  interest  in 
men  real,  and  not  merely  literary."  That 
is  so,  without  doubt  If  you  look  through 
the  list  of  thb  great  benefactors  among 
men  you  will  find  that  the  most  notable  of 
them  began  life  humbly,  worked  hard,  and 
yet  not  bo  absoibedly  as  to  kill  the  faculty 
of  sympathy  within  them,  and  in  the  end 
were  privileged  to  write  their  names  in 
letters  of  gold  upon  the  memorial  tablets 
of  a  generation  or  a  century. 

Work  is  not  only  nutriment  and  muscle 
to  a  man.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  con- 
ceivable of  tonics  and  medicaments.  There 
are  crises  in  most  lives  when  despair  seems 
about  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  us. 
If,  as  is  most  probable,  the  distress  is  of 
mind,  in  the  name  of  salvation  turn  all 
your  strength  in  one  direction.  Goncen- 
trate  upon  some  form  of  work ;  the  more 
exacting  the  better.  Most  probably  you 
will  by-and-by  bless  this  work  as  the  agent 
of  your  rescue. 

As  Thackeray — who  liked  work  none 
too  well — ^tells  us :  "  What  a  wholesome 
thing  fierce  mental  occupation  is !  Better 
than  dissipation  to  take  thoughts  out  of 
one;  only  one  can't  always  fix  the  mind 
down,  and  other  thoughts  will  bother 
it  .  .  .  What  funny  songs  I've  written 
when  fit  to  hang  myself  1 " 

But  for  his  faculty  of  song-making,  who 
shall  say  the  author  of  *' Vanity  Fair" 
might  not  really  and  truly  have  put  a  rope 
round  his  throat  one  sad  morning!  Many 
a  man  has  thus  cut  short  his  life  who 
might  still  be  living  if  he  had  taken  a 
strong  dose  cf  work  bx  the  beginning  of  his 
depression  There  is,  moreover,  no  dis- 
agreeable  reaction   after   physic  of   ^is ' 


kind.  The  longer  you  continue  taking  H^ 
the  less  nauseous  it  will  seem ;  and,  maan- 
while,  your  complaint  wHl  disappear  almosft 
unaccountably. 

With  a  strong  right  arm,  and  a  resohita 
will  to  guide  it,  man  can  mcnre  than  hall 
*' control  his  doom."  If  faith  can  move 
mountdns,  work  can  create  them,  even  aa 
it  can  annihilate  them,  no  matter  how 
hard  their  substance  or  how  great  their 
altitude. 

Work  is  developement  There  is  some- 
thing infinitely  pitiable  about  the  lot  of  a 
vast  number  of  young  m^  who  from  the 
age  of  two  or  three-and-twenty  exierdss 
neither  their  hands  nor  their  heads  in 
any  specific  direction.  They  become  mere 
fungi — ^not  of  the  wholesome  kind.  They 
go  through  life  as  well-dressed  copyists  of 
the  manners  and  actions  of  others;  and 
just  because  they  are  not  influaiioed 
judiciously  by  the  discipline  of  labour, 
they  can  hanUy  help  copying  the  Tory 
actions  and  manneni  of  their  fdlow- 
creatures  which  are  least  worth  cq^jine 
Thus  they  drift  downhill  Perhaps  thA 
suffering  is  not  very  acute.  They  have 
not  been  educated  to  the  point  at  wbkk 
remorse  and  regret  can  pique  in  a  aahitaiy 
manner.  But  they  must  be  insenaiHe 
indeed  if  they  can  live  out  their  two-soore 
and  ten  years — a  score  deducted  beeaose  in 
dispensing  with  work  they  lose  one  of  the 
finest  stimulants  of  life — ^without  pmodk 
fits  of  realisation  that  they  are  little  better 
than  cumberers  of  the  earth. 

"  What,"  exclaimed  George  Eliot^  in  one 
of  her  enthusiasms,  "is  any^bg  worth 
until  it  ia  uttered  I  Is  not  the  Univeiss 
one  great  utterance!  Utterance  than 
must  be  in  word  or  deed  to  make  life  of 
any  worth."  And  again:  '<I  love  the 
souls  that  rush  along  to  their  goal  with  a 
fall  stream  of  sentiment — that  have  too 
much  of  the  positive  to  be  haraand  by 
the  perpetual  negatives,  which  after  all  are 
but  the  disease  of  the  soul,  to  be  expelled 
by  fortifying  the  principle  of  vitality." 

That  is  it  How  know  you  what  is  in 
you  until  you  buckle  to  at  something  with 
might  and  main  %  Tour  joy  in  life  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  degree  in  whidi  yon 
are  able  to  bring  to  fruition  your  ▼arfayna 
innate  aptitudes.  These  aptitudes  wUl 
continue  innate  unless  you  ese(»t  then 
into  the  light  and  exercise  them.  Yon  may 
not  know  of  their  existence ;  bat  if  theif 
are  in  you  in  an  exceptioniJ  measure,  yoa 
will  at  times  be  conscious  of  a  mysterfoos 
kind  of  discontent,  which  may  be  held  to 
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indicate  their  appeal  to  yoa  for  a  chance  oi 
developement.  In  each  a  case,  work  at 
what  is  closest  to  your  hand  and,  if 
possible,  most  to  yonr  liking.  Be  patient, 
and  Nature  will  indeed  be  nncivil  to  yoa  if, 
either  gradually  or  on  a  sadden,  she  do  not 
by-and-by  let  yoa  into  the  secret  of  year 
special  gift.  Then  yoa  may  hope  yoar 
heartiest.  Yoa  have  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  are  on  the  high-road  to  one  form  of 
happiness. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  a  man 
owes  it  to  his  individaality  as  well  as  to 
his  reason,  not  merely  to  stroll  through  life 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  is 
marder  to  stifle  his  on  weaned  abilities  ere 
they  have  had  time  to  do  more  than  gasp 
in  proclamation  of  their  existence.  He 
also  sins  against  his  relatives  and  friends, 
and  the  country  of  which  he  might, 
an  he  would,  become  an  ornament.  The 
machinery  of  life,  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
accept,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  as  something 
put  in  motion  and  kept  in  motion  without 
labour  on  our  parti  depends  upon  us.  It 
is  initiated  and  kept  going  by  our  conjoined 
energies  and  activities.  A  knowledge  of 
this  makes  the  idler  in  life  appear  &  his 
true  light — as  a  battener  upon  the  produce 
of  our  toil,  a  mere  parasite  on  mankind's 
great  ccnrporation.  However,  we  need  not  be 
eager  to  revQe  him  for  his  meanness.  We 
others  can  afiford  to  support  while  com- 
passionating him,  and  he  will  not  fail  to 
punish  himself  as  long  as  he  lives. 

But  enough.  My  theme  is  too  broad  and 
high  a  one  to  be  worthily  discussed  in  a 
psge  or  two  of  print.  It  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  capable  poet  in  want  of  a 
subject. 

MY  OWN  PETARD. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

I  AM  a  man  with  a  grievance  —  a 
grievance  that  goes  by  the  name  of  George 
Dereham.  I  have  never  really  liked  the 
fellow,  and  yet  I  see  as  much  of  him  as  if 
we  were  another  Damon  and  Pythias. 
Providence  caused  us  to  be  bom  about 
the  same  time  in  the  same  county,  our 
respective — and  respected — parents  sent 
us  to  the  same  house  at  school,  and  Nature, 
by  giving  us  brains  of  pretty  much  the 
same  oilibre,  kept  us  throughout  in  the 
same  form ;  indeed,  we  were  never  more 
than  three  places  apart  in  "  school-order  " 
during  our  stay  there.  But  when  we 
went  to  the  same  college  at  Oxford  I  began 
to  think  that  I  had  had  about  enough  of 


Gkor^e  Dereham;  and  when  we  left  the 
'Varsity  and  settled  down,  each  at  his  own 
home,  within  three  miles  of  the  other,  I  was 
quite  sure  of  it.  Bat  what  was  I  to  do  f  My 
father  wished  me  to  reside  with  him  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  so  that 
it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  I 
should  absent  myself;  and  I  could  not 
very  well  go  and  ask  George  to  leave  his 
home  simply  because  I  objected  to  residing 
in  the  same  county  with  him.  In  the  first 
place,  be  would  not  have  gone  if  I  had ;  in 
the  second,  he  stands  six  feet  two  in  his 
socks,  and  is  broad  in  proportion,  while  I 
am  not  more  than  five  feet  six  in  my  boots, 
and  have  been  described  as  dapper.  There 
are  certain  situations  in  which  a  man  can't 
say  exactly  what  he  thinks. 

You  see,  our  positions  are  very  similar. 
He  is  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward 
Dereham,  of  Dereham  Park,  a  baronet  of 
King  James  the  First's  creation ;  and  I  am 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Ohugg, 
of  Chugg  Hall,  a  baronet  of  King  Soap's 
creation.  In  other  words,  my  father,  wno 
was  the  inventor  of  a  soap  of  great 
excellence— do  you  use  Ghugg's  Soapt--- 
having  made  a  large  fortune,  turned  his 
business  into  a  company  and  bought  a  fine 
estate  in  Starrshire,  where  he  settled  down. 
So  many  thousands  of  good  people  used  the 
celebrated  soap  that  they  literally  washed 
my  father  into  society;  for  Sir  Boger 
Devereux,  of  Starrborough  House,  a  county 
magnate,  was  only  too  glad  to  give  his 
consent  when  the  rich  Mr.  Ohugg — as  he 
then  was^ — came  wooing  the  youngest  Miss 
Devereux.  After  all,  as  Lady  Devereux 
remarked,  soap  was  a  clean  thing,  and  so 
my  father's  suit  was,  like  his  soap,  *'free 
from  anything  of  an  irritating  nature  " ;  the 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  due  course, 
securing  him  a  permanent  place  in  the 
county  society. 

Now,  the  Derehams  are  near  nefghboum 
of  ours,  and  Lady  Dereham  has  always 
been  my  mother's  dearest  friend,  so  that 
horn  the  first — when  I  was  much  too  young 
to  protest^George  and  I  were  thrown 
constantly  together.  We  played  together, 
we  fought  together — we  were  more  of  a 
size  then — and  we  got  into  all  sorts  of 
mischief  together ;  until  we  were  sent  to 
school  together,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
And  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  we 
always  will  be  together.  What  I  have 
done  to  deserve  a  sentence  of  Dereham  for 
life  I  cannot  guess;  but  as  such  is  apparently 
my  doom,  I  must  try  to  make  the  best  of 
tfais  very  bad  job. 
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Not  that  Dereham  is  a  bad  fellow  in  his 
way;  bat  then  hie  way  is  not  my  way. 
We  are  ai  maoh  unlike  in  difiposition  as 
we  are  in  build.  I  am — if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  bo — maoh  more  intellectoal 
than  he  is.  I  have  resources  within  my- 
self;  I  am  an  enthosiastie  stamp-collector, 
and  have  written  poetry.  Gteorge  thinks 
of  nothing  bat  killing  time  and  game,  in 
its  season;  and  he  has  read  my  poetry, 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  condemn  as 
*'  awfal  rot."  Clearly  an  outer  barbarian. 
Then  our  ways  are  so  different.  I  am 
active,  he  is  slow;  I  am  excitable  and 
easOy  moved,  he  is  stolid ;  I  talk  quickly, 
and — I  have  been  told  —  eloquently,  he 
drawls  his  words  out  slowly,  often  inter- 
posing an  "er"  between  them,  and  pausing 
on  it  like  a  man  looking  round  for  a  stone 
to  throw  at  you.  I  find  thJs  last  habit  of 
his  peculiarly  irritating,  and,  indeed,  I 
told  him  so  upon  one  occasion;  but^  of 
course,  I  got  no  satisfaction  out  of  him. 

"  My  dear — er — Pongo  1 "  he  said — ^I  do 
wish  he  would  not  caJl  me  "Pongo,''  a 
senseless  nickname  given  me  in  my  school- 
days, and  intended  as  a  reflection  on  my 
personal  appearance — ''the  poet  says  that 
'  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.'  So 
please  condone  my  faults  as  I  do-— er — 
yours." 

That's  the  kind  of  man  he  is ;  can  you 
wonder  I  dislike  himt  But  I  have  yet 
another  reason.  Whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  Dereham  is  always  rivsJling 
me — and  successfully,  too;  that's  where 
the  shoe  pinches.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
better  sho^  a  better  rider,  and  a  better 
athlete  in  every  way  than  I  am,  for  I  have 
never  gone  in  for  that  rough-and-tumble 
nonsense  called  '*  sport " ;  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  even  in  the  departments  I 
consider  pecidiarly  my  own,  he  has  at 
times  got  the  better  of  me.  I  am  forced 
to  admit  that,  irritating  as  his  drawl  seems 
to  me,  other  people  seem  quite  to  enjoy  it, 
and  I  have  sometimes  actually  noticed  my 
own  companion's  attention  wandering  to 
his  dawdUng  description  of  a  recent  run, 
even  when  I  was  in  the  very  thick  of  some 
such  interesting  subject  as  the  difference 
between  the  British  Guiana  stamp  of 
1863  and  the  ordinary  issue.  Somehow, 
Dereham  seems  to  get  on  better  in  society 
than  I  do;  indeed,  he  manages  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  forestall  me  in  every- 
thing. Do  I  see  a  horse  I  think  would 
suit  me,  Mr.  Dereham  has  bought  it  half  an 
hour  before;  do  I  wish  particmarly  to  take 
a  certain  lady  down  to  dinner,  she  falls  to 


Dereham's  lot;  have  I,  after  mueh  toil 
and  trouble,  successfully  fired  off  a  nmt 
little  impromptu  witticism,  Dereham  im- 
mediately caps  it  with  another — ^not  better, 
but  evidently  more  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  hearers,  for  they  invmiiiUUy 
laugh  more  heartily  at  it  than  at  mine. 
But  why  prolong  the  list  I  Whatever  I 
do,  wherever  I  go,  it  is  always  the  tame 
story.  Dereham,  Dereham,  Dereham — 
always  Dereham ! 

But  I  never  really  knew  what  it  was  to 
hate  the  fellow  until  I  fell  in  love.  For, 
unfortunately,  he  fell  in  love,  too,  at  the 
same  time,  and— of  course  1 — with  the 
same  girl.  Her  name  was  Laura  Ferxen^ 
and  she  was  certainly  charming. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  old  Ferrers,  ths 
M.F.H.  of  the  StarrsUre  Hunt,  and  I  first 
met  her  in  London  during  her  first  aeaaon. 
When  I  say  that  I  first  met  her,  I  mean 
that  I  then  first  saw  her  in  all  the  dory  of 
womanhood,  for  I  had  known  her  sUgb^y, 
down    in  our   county,   as    a  girl   home  | 
for  the  holidays.    But  the  grub  and  the 
butterfly  are  not  more  un^e  than  the 
little  schoolgirl  of  those  days  and    the 
Miss  Ferrers  I  saw  that  mesaoraUe  evening 
in  June  a  year  ago.    I  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month  to  which  my  stay  was  limited,  nuhed 
indefatigably  about  ito  every  place  where 
there  was  any  probability  ot  meeting  her. 
But  there  was  another  Bichmond  in  the 
field — need  I  mention  his  name  I  Dereham 
also  was   spending    a  month    or   so    In 
London,  Dereham  .also^had  been  fascinated 
by  Miss  Ferrers,  and  Dereham  also  was 
hunting  her  about  from  house  to  house. 
Beally  it  was  too  bad.  I  had  left  the  fellow 
safe  down  in  Starrshire,  thinking  to  enjoy  a 
short  holiday,  and  he  had    deliberately 
followed  me  up  to  London.    He   ndght 
have  deferred  his  visit  until  my  return,  I 
did  think;  and,  at  all  events,  he  need  not 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Ferrers ;  there 
were  plenty  of  other  girls  knocking  aboi^ 
any  one  of  whom  would  be  much  too  good 
for  him.    But,  of  course,  that  was  only  my 
own  opinion ;  Dereham  tiiought  diffidrenily, 
and,  true  to  his  tradition,  must  needs  enttt 
the  lists  as  my  rivsL     With  little  apparent 
success,  however,  for  though  we  managed 
to  get  very  much  in  each  other's   way, 
neither  of  us  made  luuch  progress  in  his 
suit    Miss  Ferrers  was  too  busily  engaged 
in  enjoying  her  first  season  to  have  time  to 
fall  in  love.    Certainly,  when  I  left  town 
in  the  beginning  o{  July,  I  could  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  had  made  any  decided  im- 
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presuonon  her,  and  Dereham,  who  followed 
me  home  withm  a  week,  had  evidently  met 
with  no  better  Bucoessi  as  I  could  tell  by 
his  manner. 

In  Aognat  the  Ferrers  family  came  home 
and  our  rivalry  took  a  new  and  acate  form. 
In  the  first  place,  we  had  the  stage  praoti- 
cally  to  oorselves.  August  is  a  very  quiet 
month  in  our  part  of  the  country,  nearly 
all  the  younger  men  being  in  the  north  for 
the  shootinft,  and  Miss  Ferrers,  who  in 
London  could  hardly  count  her  admirers, 
now  found  them,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, reduced  to  Dereham  and  myself. 
But  we  made  up  for  lack  of  numbers  by 
our  enthusiasm.  The  Elms,  where  the 
Ferrerses  lived,  was  about  equidistant — 
some  three  miles — from  oar  respective 
houses,  and  George  and  I  were  always 
walldng  or  driving  over  there  to  idle,  play 
tennis,  or  dine.  Somehow  I  could  never 
succeed  in  stealing  a  march  on  Dereham. 
Some  Corsican  Brother-like  instinct  seemed 
to  warn  him  whenever  I  had  sneaked 
over — it  is  really  the  only  word  for  it — ^to 
the  Ehns,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  would  be  after  me.  Try  as  I 
would  I  could  not  elude  him.  Just  as 
I  was  congratulating  myself  on  having 
outwitted  him,  he  would  come  lounging 
round  a  comer,  or  from  behind  a  tree,  or 
overtake  me  in  his  dog-caft  on  the  road, 
alwava  affecting  great  surprise  at  finding 
me  mere. 

*<Hulloa,  Pongo!"  he  invariably  re- 
marked. "  Where  are  you  off  to  I " — as 
if  he  didn't  know  1— <*  The  Ehns  I  That's 
odd;  so  am  I.  Funny  thing  that  we 
Bhoi:dd  both  have  struck  the  same  idea, 
isn't  it  I" 

As  for  getting  an  opportunity  for 
proposing,  that  was  a  sheer  impossibility, 
and  yet  I  had  come  to  the  stage  when  it 
is  almost  a  case  of  "  speak  or  die."  I  had 
made  more  than  one  attempt  to  end  my 
suspense,  but  one  cannot  bring  such  an 
important  question  out  plump,  without 
any  preparation.  One  has  to  work  up  to 
it  by  degrees,  and  wliile  I  was  worUng  up 
to  it  Dereham  was  working  up  to  us.  He 
had  an  eagle  eye  which  told  him  at 
once  if  we  had  strayed  away  from  the 
others,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  it 
he  would  -be  on  our  track.  Twice  had  he 
managed  to  nip  promising  opportunities  in 
the  bud,  and  I  bidgan  to  despair  of  eluding 
his  vigilance.  Nor  could  I  manage  to  get  a 
chance  by  outstaying  him.  He  had  a  kind 
of  stolid  way  of  tiScing  up  his  position  in 
a  chair,  or  at  a  girl's  side,  which  seemed 


to  defy  you  to  dislodge  him,  and  certainly 
whenever  I  tried  my  strength  against  his, 
he  invariably  worsted  me.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  occupy  my  place  until  the  last 
possible  moment,  so  that  Time  might  come 
to  my  rescue  and  force  us  to  withdraw 
together.  In  this,  at  least,  I  succeeded ; 
and  though  he  prevented  me  from  pro- 
posing, I  did  hbn  the  like  service — for 
whicb,  no  doubt,  he  was  as  grateful  to  me 
as  I  was  to  him. 

So  August  drew  to  an  end  and  neither 
of  us  b^  won  the  prize;  but  I  had 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  wUch  was  becoming  absolutely 
intolerable,  and  had  fixed  on  Mrs.  Mostyn's 
picnic  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  as  likely 
to  give  me  a  chance  of  doing  so.  ^  Picnics 
often  provide  one  with  opportunities  of  the 
kind  I  required,  and  tt— "much  virtue 
In  an  if"  —  I  could  only  manage  to  baffle 
Dereham's  vigilance  for  five  minutes,  I 
had  quite  decided  to  blurt  out  my  proposal 
In  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  learn  the 
best,  or  worst,  at  once. 

Mrs.  Mostyn's  picnic  was  quite  an  annual 
institution,  and  the  spot  chosen  on  this 
occasion  was  Fordby  Abbey — the  show 
place  of  the  district 

The  abbey  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  its  day,  and  its 
buildings  must  have  covered  a  large 
area;  but  the  Beformers  did  their  work 
thoroughly,  and  as,  in  addition,  the  ruins 
were  long  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers,  who  repair^  their  old 
cottages  or  built  new  ones  with  the  fine 
stone  which  could  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
carting,  but  little  of  the  old  place  now 
remains.  The  ruins,  In  fact,  only  consist 
of  a  few  shattered  pillars,  several  heaps  of 
moss-grown  stones,  many  green  banks,  two 
fragments  of  wall  and  a  transept  window, 
and  about  half  of  a  tower— about  forty  feet 
of  it — covered  with  ivy  and  carefully 
propped  up  by  huge  stakes,  like  an  ancient 
cripple  upon  crutches.  This  tower  has  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  top,  where  a 
small  grass  mound  gives  a  comfortable 
enough  seat,  and  a  tree,  which  has  taken 
up  its  quarters  there,  adds  a  pleasant  shade, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  the  owner  of 
the  property  has  shut  the  tower  up,  partly 
because  it  is  not  altogether  safe,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  a  natural  desire  to  prevent 
the  tourists  from  carrying  it  away  piece- 
meal in  ''  relics."  For  Fordby  Abbey  Is 
much  frequented  by  tourists  and  pic- 
nickers. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  however, 
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we  had  the  ruins  to  oanelves,  and  as  the 
weather  was  perfect,  everything  aagnred 
well  for  the  saccess  of  oar  picnic  There 
is  a  pablic-honse  near  the  abbey,  of  coarse, 
or  the  place  would  not  be  so  popular  with 
the  excursionists  as  it  is ;  in  fact,  there  is 
quite  a  large  sized  inn  with  plenty  of  good 
stabling  accommodation,  where  we  could 
put  up  our  horses.  But  we  taxed  its 
resources  to  the  utmost,  for  we  were  a 
large  party.  Every  kind  of  conveyance 
seemed  to  be  represented,  from  the  dog- 
cart to  the  coach,  and  as  two  o'clock — the 
hour  appointed  for  lunch— drew  near,  the 
scene  in  what  the  local  antiquary  de- 
clares, with  some  show  of  reason,  used  to 
be  the  cloisters,  was  a  very  lively  one 
Laura  Ferrers  was  there,  of  courae,  and 
looking  her  best ;  but  I  contented  myself 
with  admiring  her  from  a  distance.  After 
lunch,  when  the  party  broke  up  into  twos 
and  threes — that  was  my  time  for  approach- 
ing her.  If  only  Dereham  could  be  dodged 
successfully  or  kept  out  of  the  way  for 
half  an  hour,  all  would  be  well,  and  I  would 
be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  load  of  un- 
spoken love  which  was  really  becoming  too 
much  for  me.  But  Dereham  was  the 
stumbling  block,  and  his  absence  could  not 
safely  be  reckoned  on  for  more  than  half  a 
minute.  Already  he  was  hovering  about 
her  and  pestering  her  with  his  atl^ntione. 
Really  this  persecution  was  becoming 
absolutely  unbearable.  I  was  getting 
desperate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  the  lunch.  I  am  better  at  eating 
a  lunch  than  describing  one,  and  besides, 
this  particular  affair  presented  no  features 
of  unusual  interest  Mrs.  Mostyn  was  an 
old  hand  at  such  entertainments,  and  every- 
thing was  jast  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Nothing  had  been  forgotten,  the  salt  and 
suffar  kept  as  strictly  apart  as  two  re9pect- 
able  Britons  who  have  not  been  introduced, 
no  one's  dress  was  spoilt,  the  salad  was  a 
success — in  a  word,  there  was  absolutely 
nothirg  to  grumble  at.  And  as  a  picnic, 
like  a  nation,  is  happiest  when  it  has  no 
history,  ours  was  unanimously  voted  a 
triumph  in  its  lina  Still,  it  was  a  trifle 
dull,  and  certain  of  the  older  members  of 
the  company  protracted  their  meal  to  such 
a  length  that  I  almost  fretted  myself  into 
a  fever.  It  was  impossible  to  sit  there 
quietly  and  watch  old  Mr.  Gk>rmau  Dycer 
chump,  chump,  chumping  away,  with  the 
thought  of  the  coming  important  interview 
ever  on  my  mind.  Now  that  I  had  braced 
myself  for  the  plunge,  I  wanted  to  get  it 


over  at  once,  and  it  was  intensely  annoying 
to  have  to  stand  shivering  on  the  bink,  lo 
to  speak,  while  Mr.  Dycer  and  Ui  kind 
ate  their  way  steadily  through  the  bin  of 
fare.  There  was  something  so  proToUif 
in  their  self-satisfied  appearance  and  \hA 
occasional  small  jokes  between  bitei^  (bik 
in  a  few  minutes  more  I  should  eertably 
have  got  up  to  throw  something  at  then, 
had  not  my  mother  suddenly  remembend 
some  order  she  wished  to  give  her  eoiek- 
map,  and  sent  me  back  to  the  hotel  to 
deliver  it 

I  set  off  with  alacrity,  for  anything  w 
better  than  sitting  where  I  was,  wsteUDg 
the  animals  feed.  I  calcdated  tbt 
Qorman  Dycer  and  Oo.  were  good  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  at  lesit^  n 
that  I  would  be  able  to  return  fai  ezoeDnt 
time  to  manoeuvre  for  an  openug  fith 
Laura.  But  I  was  delayed  longer  duo  I 
had  anticipated,  and  when  I  got  biek  I 
found  all  the  birds  had  flown.  A  few 
ffrooms  and  footmen  were  packing  tUngi 
mto  baskets  in  a  comer,  but  save  for  Urn 
the  ground  was  deserted,  thongh  fa  the 
distance  I  could  see  one  or  two  groi^ 
just  vanishing  into  the  woods.  Efideoilj 
the  party  had  only  recently  broken  up; 
but  where  was  I  to  search  for  the  odIj 
member  of  it  I  cared  about  t  Wm  tbt 
eternal  Dereham  with  her  %  Had  ihe  gone 
to  the  Wishing  Well,  or  the  Abbott* 
Seat,  or  the  wocxls  t 

I  determined  to  beat  the  woodi  fin^ 
and  set  out  with  hasty  strides,  wiUdng 
with  my  head  bent  and  looking  neiths 
to  right  nor  left,  till— bang  1  I  na  op 
against  some  one  just  beneath  the  bj- 
covered  tower. 

*'  HuUoa,  where  'are  you  off  to,  Foagot 
Why  can't  you  keep  your  eyes  openf  * 

It  was  Dereham  !  Then  he  wu  not 
with  Miss  Ferrers  after  all!  The  nHef 
was  so  great  that  I  welcomed  himfitli 
positive  effusion. 

"But  where  are  you  going t"  I  mW 
after  a  few  minutes'  talk.  **  I  am  going 
after  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  yon  mi^ 
to  be  coming  awav  from  them." 

''  Te-yes,''  he  admitted,  after  a  mom0Dt|i 
hesitation.     *'  I  want  a  quiet  smoke,  thai'| 
all,  and  Vox  going  np  here  to  get  1^ 
And  he  point^l  at  the  tower,  the  aoor  of 
which  stood  open. 

«  Why,  that's  unusual,"  I  cried,  "rw 
never  seen  that  door  open  before  b  j^ 
my  many  visits.  I  wonder  whst  the 
reason  is  I " 

•Tm  sure  I  don't  know;  batafiti^^ 
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opportunity  that  may  not  occox  again  I 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  iV 

"Bat  it's  very  nnsc^ble  condaot,  you 
know/'  I  went  on,  still  in  high  good- 
hnmonr.  "Why  withdraw  yoorself  from 
the  festive  scene  yon  are  so  well  fitted  to 
adorn  I  Why  waste  on  the  desert  air  the 
sweetness  of  yonr  prime  cigars  % " 

"Thank  yon,  Pongo,"  he  interrupted 
IiastOy,  pointing  with  his  stick  through 
the  tower  door,  "I'm  going  to  smoke  a 
cigar  np  at  the  top,  and  yon  won't  mind 
my  saying  that  I  infinitely  prefer  a  quiet 
smoke  to  all  your — er — vapouring." 

"Bahl  eo  if  you  will,"  I  muttered,  as 
his  figure  disappeared.  '*  I  will  not  throw 
my  pearls  before  swina  And  now  for 
Laura  Ferrers.  At  all  events,  it's  a 
comfort  to  know  that  Dereham's  out  of 
the  way  for  the  time,  beinj;.  Ob,  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  keep  him  where  he 
is  for  an  hour  or  so  I  Oh,  for  the  days  of 
magicians  and  slaves  of  the  ring!  If  I 
comd  transport  him  a  few  tiiousand  miles 
by  merely  saying  a  word,  or  had  some 
spell  for  turning  him  into  stone,  or  sending 
him  off  to  sleep  for  a  few  hundred  years,  I 
mkht  be  happy  yet." 

With  a  sifih  I  turned  to  go,  when  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  little, 
elderly,  witheied-up  man,  who  had  just 
laid  down  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  tools.  I 
recognised  him  at  once  as  MoTavish,  the 
custodian  of  the  ruins,  and  gardener  of  the 
grounds  lybff  about  them — a  cross  old 
Scotchman,  vmom  lone  experience  of  the 
British  beanf easter  haa  made  something  of 
aeynia 

"  Are  any  of  your  pair-r-ty  up  yonder  t " 
he  asked,  brushing  past  me  to  throw  the 
tools  into  a  receptacle  prepared  for  them 
beneath  the  dUapidated  steps. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  I "  I  retorted,  in  the 
Scotch  styla 

*'Why  do  I  ask!  Weel,  because  I'm 
going  to  lock  the  door.  That's  why  I 
ask." 

Lock  the  door  1  And  Dereham  was  at 
the  top,  probably  half-asleep  already ! 
The  old  man  would  lock  the  door  and 
wander  away  with  the  key,  and  I  would 
have  secured  the  time  I  so  much  desired. 
It  was  a  great  temptation,  and  yet  I 
hesitated. 

"I  ttiought  it  was  to  be  left  open,"  I 
said. 

"Left  open!  What  for  wad  we  be 
doin'  such  a  fooPs  trick  as  yon  for  t  Do 
ye  no  ken  that  we  keep  a'  the  tools  here  % 
'Deed,  it's  precious  few  we'd  find  the  mom 


if  we  left  the  place  open  with  so  many 
folk  about." 

"  I  can  assure  yon  your  tools  are  safe  so 
far  as  we're  concerned,"  I  said,  laughing. 
"  But  I  forgive  your  somewhat  uncompli- 
mentary remark.    You  don't  know  us." 

"'Deed,  I'm  thinking  it's  because  I 
know  you  a'  too  weeL  I've  no  been  here 
fifteen  year  for  nothing ! " 

Somehow  I  had  failed  to  impress  him. 
I  decided  to  throw  a  slight  tinge  of 
hauteur  into  my  tone  of  condescending 
familiarity ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  speak, 
while  I  was  looking  round  for  a  retort. 

"  Noo  then,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  in 
the  last  tool ;  "  are  any  of  your  pair-r-ty 
up  there  %  " 

It  was  "  now  or  never  " ;  I  had  to  make 
up  my  mind  at  once,  "Yes  "  or  " No." 

"No,"  I  replied  boldly,  and  the  next 
minute  the  sturdy  oak  door  was  shut  and 
locked  and  the  old  man  was  stumping 
off  with  the  key.    Dereham  was  locked  in ! 

I  stood  by  the  door  and  listened  in- 
tently for  some  minutes  for  a  shout  on 
cry,  but  all  was  stiU.  George  had  evi- 
dently not  heard  the  closing  of  the  door, 
and  might  be  conaidered  as  safely  out  of 
my  way  for  the  next  hour,  at  least  Full 
of  hope  I  hurried  after  the  little  Scotch- 
man and  overtook  him  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  tower.  I  had  a  question 
or  two  to  ask  him  before  my 'mind  would 
be  quite  at  ease. 

"  I  think  it's  a  very  good  plan  to  keep 
that  tower  locked,"  I  began  as  I  came  up 
to  him. 

*'  I'm  gey  sure  it  is,"  he  replied. 

"  For  it  certainly  is  not  safe." 

"  It'll  last  our  time,"  McTavish  replied. 

"  Qaite  so,  quite  so,"  I  admitted  hastily, 
"  with  you  to  look  after  it  But  still,  it 
is  not  safe  to  climb  about  on,  is  it!  Now 
I*m  afraid,  as  some  of  our  party  have 
found  their  way  to  the  top,  the  others  will 
be  sure  to  want  to  follow  their  example." 

<"  They'll  hae  to  want,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man shortly. 

"Ah,  but  Pm  afraid  they'll  give  you  a 
lot  of  trouble.  They'll  be  hunting  for 
you  to  come  and  open  the  door,  and 
bothering  you,  and  shouting  for  you  all 
over  the  place." 

"Dinna  fash  yersel'  about  me,  ma 
man,"  he  replied.  "  They  won't  fiad  me 
about  the  groun's,  for  I'm  gaun  hame  tiU 
my  tea.  And  as  for  their  shouting,  it's 
little  attention  I'll  pay  to  it  I'm  aye 
unco  deaf  when  I'm  at  ma  meals,"  and  he 
chuckled  loudly. 
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This  was  evidently  a  Scotch  joke,  bo  I 
langhed  hearUly  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  I  had  ever  heard.  Then, 
after  a  panse,  given  over  to  enjoyment  of 
the  jest^  I  said : 

*'  So  if  you  hear  people  shouting  for  yon, 
yon  won't  pay  any  attention  I " 

«No  me.  I'll  come  back  when  it  suits 
me,  and  at  mj  osnal  time,  and  no  a  second 
before — not  if  the  whole  pack  of  yon  was 
to  yell  yerselves  hoarse  after  me." 

That  was  enongh.    After  a  few  more 
words  I  left  the  custodian  to  pnrsne  his 
path  alone,  and  casting  one  guilty  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  tower,  hurried  off 
to  find  Laura  Ferrers.    Dereham  was  safely 
disposed  of,  in  all  probability,  until  our 
party  began  to  reassemble  in  the  ruins  for 
afternoon  tea,  o^i  if  only  I  could  find 
Laura,  I  might  at  last  hope  to  speak  to  her 
undisturbed.    But  where  was  she  ?  I  could 
not  find  her  on  the  river  banks ;  I  toiled 
up  the  Abbots'  Seat  without  reward,  visited 
tiie  Wishing  Wdl  in  vidn,  and  wandered 
up  and  down  the  woods  like  one  distracted, 
disturbing,  and  receiving  wrathful  glances 
from,  more  than  one  couple ;  but  i^tiiout 
finding  her  I  sought.    I  had  at  various 
times  come  across  every  other  member  of 
the  party,  but  still  she,  and  she  alone, 
eluded  my  ''  patient  search  and  vigil  long." 
She  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  tiie 
golden    minutes    during  which   I    could 
depend  on  Dereham's  absence  were  slipping 
fast  away.    Half  an  hour,  an  hour,  an  hour 
and  a  hidf,  and  still  no  Laura.    Then  I 
lost  my  head,  and  began  wandering  to  and 
fro  without  method  and  with  grim  despair 
tugging  at  my  heartstrings,  till  suddenly  I 
heiurd  a  voice  calling  me  by  name,  and 
starting  from  my  gloomy  reverie,  found 
myself  beneath  the  ruined  tower.    Like 
the  murderer  in  Uie  story-books,  I  had 
wandered  back  unconsciously  to  the  scene 
of  my  crime. 

'*  I  say,  Ohugg,"  said  Dereham,  bending 
over  and  speaking  in  wonderfuUy  good- 
tempered  tones,  "I  wish  you  would  try 
and  find  that  fool  McTavish,  or  whatever 
hb  name  is.    He's  looked  us  up  here." 

'*  Us  I "  I  repeated,  a  dreadful  foreboding 
seizing  upon  me. 

'*  Yes,"  Dereham  answered ;  **  luckOy  he 
did  not  condemn  us  to  solitary  confinement 
I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  patient 
if  he  had." 

*'  Not  alone  1 "  I  murmured,  retreating 
several  paces  until  I  could  command  a  view 
of  the  top,  and  there,  seated  beneath  the 
tree  and  looking  remarkably  comfortable 


and  contented,  was  the  object  of  my 
search — Laura  Ferrers.  I  had  allowed 
them  to  be  locked  up  together. 

*<No,  not  alone,"  Dereham  went  on, 
looking  irritatingly  liappy.  '^I  found  Miss 
Ferrers  at  the  top  here  after  I  left  jou  at 
the  foot.  But  when,  a  mfamte  or  two  after- 
wards, we  went  down  to  get  away,  we 
found  the  door  locked.  So  we  had  to 
come  back  and  make  ourselves  comfortable 
here  till  some  one  came  to  our  assistance. 
You're  the  first,  and  we've  been  here  quite 
twenty  minutes." 

"  Twenty  minutes  t "  I  said.  '*  It  is  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes  since  I  left  you 
at  the  foot  of  this  confounded  tower." 

*'  Lnpossible,  Ohugg ;  impossible  1 " 

'' But  true,"  I  said  with  a  sneer.  <*Time 
flies,  you  know." 

"That's  true,"  he  replied;  ''bat  Ifiss 
Ferrers  and  I  don't.  So  we'd  be  awfully 
obliged  if  you'd  hunt  out  that  MeTaviafa 
fellow  and  get  hbn  to  open  the  door,  as 
that's  the  only  way  we  can  get  out  I 
wonder  where  the  man  ist  Tve  been 
shouting  for  him  for  quite  a  long  tinie,  and 
couldn't  make  him  hear." 

'*  He's  gone  to  his  tea,  so*he^toId  me— I 
mean,  I  shouldn't  wonder."  * 

"Well,  will  you  try  to  find  him  for  ust 
Will  you  unbar  the  dungeon  door  and  bid 
the  prisoners  go  forth  I  Or,  to  woo  you 
in  ttie  language  of  the  Miises,  .suited  to 
your  poetic  temperament : 

From  thia  stone  jog 
Eelease  us,  Chngg ! " 

Wretched  driveller  1  And  I  had  been 
out-genendled  by  a  thing  like  that. 

'*  Oh,  m  find  him  for  you,"  I  answered 
sulkily  enough. 

<*  Thank  yon,  old  chap.  Warm  weatfaei^ 
isn't  it  r 

Warm  weather,  indeed,  during  whidi  I 
had  been  tearing  up  and  down,  searching 
for  Laura  while  she  was  comfortably  seated 
with  my  rival  He  must  have  known  ttat 
she  was  there  when  he  ascended  the  tower; 
watched  her  up  from  a  distance,  and  then 
followed  her  stealthily  as  a  for.  That 
would  account  for  his  confusion  when  be 
met  me,  and  his  evident  desire  to  cot 
short  our  conversation.  So  while  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  thus  disposlag 
of  Dereham,  he  was,  no  doubt,  actuaOy 
proposing  to  Laura;  and  alas  1  I  had  done 
it  alL  In  trying  to  keep  them  apart  I  had 
actually  brought  tiiem  together  1  For  onee 
I  had  been  too  clever ;  it  always  was  a  fanlt 
of  mine. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  search  for 
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McTavish.  I  loared  myself  hoarse,  bellow- 
ing his  name,  without  resnlt;  and  I  had 
to  walk  all  the  way  to  his  eottage— 
tormented  all  the  time  by  the  thought  of 
Laura  and  Dereham  seated  comfortably  in 
the  shade  together — ^where  I  found  him 
enjoying  an  altemoon  nap,  firom  which  he 
was  only  awakened  with  much  difficulty. 

Well,  George  and  lOss  Ferrers  were 
liberated  at  last,  amidst  plenty  of  chaff 
from  several  members  of  the  party  who 
had  collected  during  my  absence;  but  I 
could  not  job  in  me  kughter,  for  I  saw 
something  hi  the  faces  of  both  that  told  me 
all  my  hopes  were  blighted.  And  I  was 
right,  asj  soon  learnt  That  evening,  as  I 
was  gloomily  smoking  in  the  garden  after 
dinner,  I  was  joined  by  Derehimi,  who  had 
strolled  over  specially  to  see  me,  he  said, 
though  he  was  very  dow  about  coming  to 
the  point. 

"Well,  Chugg,"  he  said  at  last,  "  we've 
always  been  <£um8,  haven't  we  t  Always 
been  together  at  home,  and  school,  and 
college,  and  all  that  Und  of  thing,  eh  I " 

•'  Always,"  I  groaned,  "  always." 

''And  so  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
any  one  better,  or  more  suitable  than  you, 
if  you'll  accept" 

'*  Accept  what  1 " 

*'  To  be  sure,  I  haven't  told  you.  That's 
odd.  Well,  look  here;  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is  that  I've  proposed  to  Miss 
Ferrers,  and  been  accepted." 

''On  the  tower! "  I  asked. 

'*Ye8,  on  the  tower.  How  did  you 
guess  f  That  was  the  place.  I've  been 
tryiog  for  weeks  to  say  what  I  wanted,  and 
somehow  Fve  always  funked  it  Even 
when  I  found  her  up  there  alone  I  could 
hardly  get  a  word  out,  and  if  that  door 
had  been  unlocked  I  never  should.  For 
before  I  had  got  much  further  than  '  What 
beautiful  weather  we're  having,'  she  had 
turned  to  go  down.  But  when  we  got  to 
the  foot  we  coiddn't  open  the  door,  as  you 
know,  and  we  had  to  get  back  to  the  top 
again.  Wdl,  I  wasn't  going  to  miss  such 
a  chance  as  that  I  knew  I  would  never  get 
such  another  in  a  lifetime,  and  so  I  took 
the  jump.  Bless  you,  it  was  as  easy  as 
anything.  After  the  first  few  words  the 
difficulty  was  to  stop,  and  pretty  soon  we'd 
come  to  an  understanding.  I  won't  bother 
you  with  what  followed." 

"Thank  you,"  I  ejaculated  with  fervour. 

"  Bat  I  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  thanks 
to  that  Scotch  angel." 

"I  never  heard  of  a  Scotch  angel,"  I 
said  sourly.    "  I  have  always  hoped  that 


they,  at  least,  left  their  accent  behind  them 
on  earth." 

"  WeU,  you  know  whom  I  mean.  Call 
him  the  Knave  of  Spades,  if  you  like — to 
speak  by  the  card.  But,  upon  my  word, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I  don't  believe 
rd  have  been  engaged  for  many  a  day  to 
come  yet — ^if  at  aoL  As  it  is,  we  intend  to 
be  married  before  Christmas." 

All  this  was  so  much  extra  torture  to 
me.  It  was  quite  evident  that  I  had — 
all  unconsciously — acted  as  a  kind  of 
Providence  in  bringiug  the  lovers  to- 
gether. 

'*  But  what  do  you  wish  to  ask  me  t  "  I 
enquired. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  to  be  sure.  Well,  as  you're 
my  best  friend,  wfll  you  also  be  my — er — 
bMt  man  I " 

His  best  man  1  Perish  the  thought  1 
Yet,  could  it  be  that  he  had  been  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  suit  that  he  had  not 
noticed  my  passion  t  My  love  had  not  so 
blinded  me,  but  then  I  was  certainly  far 
more  observant  than  George.  Or  had  he 
noticed  it,  and  did  he  wish  to  give  me  a 
ch^ce  of  masking  mv  discoiwture — of 
concealing  my  disappomtment  from  the 
public  view!  In  either  case  ought  I  not 
to  accept  his  offer!  If  G«orge  was  not 
aware  that  I  had  been  his  rival,  defeat  was 
not  the  time  to  proclaim  that  fact  Why 
should  I  proclaim  my  failure  on  the  house- 
tops by  putting  on  Bianfred  airs  and 
refusing  my  food!  If  George  did  not 
know  of  my  disappointment,  no  one  need 
know  it — save  one.  Laura  must  have 
been  aware  of  my  feelings  towards  her,- 
and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  had 
deliberately  chosen  Gteorge.  After  all,  she 
could  not  be  the  kindred  soul  I  had  hoped 

for,  or  she  would  not But  all  such 

thoughts  are  folly.  At  all  events,  she  knew 
I  loved  her;  but  the  fewer  that  knew  that 
secret  the  better. 

*'  You  want  me  to  be  your  best  man  t " 
I  asked,  after  a  pause.  "Does  Miss  Ferrers 
know  I " 

"Not   she.    We   were   talking   about 

something   more   inter I  mean,   I 

didn't  mention  it  But,  of  course  you  will, 
won't  you  t " 

Yes,  I  would ;  my  mind  was  made  up. 
As  the  villain  in  the  old  melodramas  us^ 
to  say,  '*!  would  dissemble— ah,  ahl" 
though,  alasl  for  me  no  "time  will  come!" 
I  turned  to  George  with  what  was  meant 
for  a  smile,  but  which,  I  fear,  more  closely 
resembled  a  snarl,  and  held  out  my  luuid. 

"  I  shaU  be  deh'ghted  1 "  I  said. 
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"OUTLAWED." 

A    SHORT  SERIAL. 
CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  undergroaQd  passage  had  been 
diflooveied  bj  accident  by  WUCred  Egerton 
when  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  had,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  kept  the  secret  to  himself  for 
some  years,  only  betraying  it  to  his  mother 
at  last  on  the  strict  condition  that  she 
shotdd  not  even  mention  its  exbtenoe  to 
his  father.  As  by  it  >he  was  able  to  have 
at  thnes  stolen  interviews  with  her  son 
after  he  was  forbidden  his  father's  honse, 
she  kept  the  secret  faithfully.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  spent  a  day  or 
two  in  the  nndergronnd  chamber.  Mrs. 
Page — the  hoosekeeper's  room  being  con- 
nected with  the  passage — was  after  a  time 
let  into  the  secret.  It  was  only  since  the 
last  trouble  had  fallen  on  Wilfred  that 
Gilbert  had  learned  it  as  well.  After 
Wilfred's  disappearance  from  London,  with 
the  country  in  hue-and-cry  against  him, 
his  mother,  distracted  by  anxiety,  used  to 
visit  the  place  continually,  always  imagin- 
ing that  one  day,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  leave  the  country,  hunted  and 
despairing,  he  might  fly  to  the  old  place 
for  shelter.  In  her  dread  and  anxiety  she 
became  less  cautious,  and  one  day,  a  week 
or  two  previous  to  the  ball,  Gilbert  had 
surprised  her  at  the  summer-house,  by 
which  entrance  she  usually  came  and  went 
to  the  underground  room.  She  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  in  her  dreadful 
anxiety  for  Wilfred's  fate  betrayed  all  to 
her  son  J  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  brother. 
Gilbert  in  all  his  Ufe  had  never  seen  his 
mother  break  down  as  she  did  that  day. 
She  was  half  beside  herself  in  her  grief 
and  terror.  Before  her  tears  and  entreaties 
his  own  bitterness  against  his  brother,  his 
hatred  for  his  crime,  his  respect  for  his 
father's  commands,  yielded.  He  promised 
to  help  him  should  he  need  his  assistance. 
As  it  liappened,  the  very  night  of  the  ball 
he  heard  news  of  the  furtive.  It  was 
MoUoy  himself,  the  poacher,  who  had  sent 
him,  while  the  ball  was  going  on,  a  note, 
telling  him  that  Wilfred  Egerton  was  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

He  and  Wilfred  had  been  friends  as 
boys,  playbg  many  a  wild  and  lawless 
toick  together.  Though  Gilbert, had  not 
known  it^  the  friendship  still  continued. 

Gilbert  and  Mrs.  Page  had  been 
hurriedly    discussing    in    his    study    the 


Hl-spelt,  hasty  scrawl  from  the  poscher, 
when  Hope  had  appeared  with  Wilfied'i 
message.  Since  that  night  MoUoy  hid 
disappeared,  Gilbert  knowing  no  more  of 
his  whereabouts  than  the  police  themidTei. 

Hope,  after  that  reassuring  smile  up  inio 
Mrs.  Page's  anxious  face,  crept  tbroogh 
the  archway  and  found  herself  bi  a  bricked 
passage.  The  vaulted  roof  was  so  kv 
that  she  could  not  stand  upright ;  the  ib, 
heavy  and  mouldy,  was  dose  toenffocatioL 
The  passage  was  very  old.  The  walli  ind 
roof,  in  the  light  of  the  lantern,  shoved 
dark  and  slimy,  except  where  monitrou 
patches  of  grey,  glistening  f  ungos,  niggeit- 
ing  decay  rather  than  living  growth,  ipread 
over  them. 

Here  and  there  the  damp  of  the  eaitk 
had  penetrated  through  cracks  in  the 
masonry,  while  in  some  places,  the  fianni 
having  widened,  the  earth  itself  had  filtered 
through,  lessening  the  space  of  the  alreidj 
low  and  narrow  passage. 

The  floor  was  flagged  with  stone,  ind 
this  was  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  Ai 
she  crept  farther  in,  she  saw  that  m  lome 
places  there  had  been  comparatively  recent 
attempts  made  to  repair  the  ravsgeBfll 
time. 

The  passage  apparently  led  for  lODe 
distance  under  the  grounds,  bat  in  vhit 
direction  Hope  could  not  judge.  She  did 
not  trouble  her  head  much  with  speeoli- 
tions.  She  hastened  along,  possessed  bj 
the  thought  of  getting  out  of  the  horrible 
place  as  quickly  as  she  possibly  conld. 

''  If  I  were  a  heroine,  I  idioold  be  ii 
comfortable  and  as  much  at  my  eaeeuii 
I  ^ere — agoing  to  church,"  she  said  osee 
aloud,  to  cheer  herself  with  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice.  But  the  effect  wii  lo 
ghastly — the  sound  so  mufflad  and  hoDow 
—that  she  turned  cold  with  fright  and 
hurried  on  still  more  recklessly,  sayiog  e 
little  prayer  to  herself,  and  thfaiking  tbit 
she  would  never  wish  in  her  life  to  act  the 
part  of  a  heroine  again.  With  a  seme  of 
remorseful  humiliation,  even  in  the  midit 
of  her  panic,  she  felt  that  the  heroineiilie 
once  had  wished  to  emulate  had  been 
made  of  very  different  stuff  to  snch  a  m 
little  coward  as  herself.  But  she  foosd 
herself  at  last  confronted  by  an  oak  door, 
studded  with  massive  iron  nails,  of  which 
Mrs.  Page  had  told  her. 

She  proceeded  to  follow  out  the  bs^ 
tions  nven  her.  She  was  to  connt  thoe 
same  iron  nails  after  a  peculiar  fsahioo, 
and  on  reaching  a  certain  one  she  womd 
find  the  spring  that  opened  the  door.  It 
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wafl  with  a  relief  unspeakable  that  she  saw 
the  heavy  door  yield  at  last  to  her  efforts, 
lb  slowly  Bwtmg  open  and  she  found 
herself  on  the  threshold  of  Wilfred 
Egerton's  hiding-place. 

She  saw  a  small  apartment,  iti  arched 
roof  supported  here  and  there  by  stone 
pillars.  It  reminded  her  of  a  crypt,  or  a 
part  of  one,  of  some  ancient  chorch.  She 
remembered  that  there  was  a  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  a  monastery  had  once  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  hoaee. 

There  was  little  f  nmitore,  and  that  of 
an  old-wofld  date. 

A  lamp  of  modem  fashion,  burning 
dimly  now,  and  filling  the  air  with  the 
sickly  fames  given  off  by  oil-lamps  when 
they  have  nearly  horned  themselves  ont, 
stood  on  a  mdely-carved  table  of  black  oak. 
Bat  for  that,  the  air  of  the  sabterranean 
chamber  would  have  been  fresher  and 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  passage.  As  it 
was,  Hope  drew  it  in  with  eager  relief. 

In  a  deep  recess  was  a  low,  broad,  stone 
seat,  like  one  of  the  coffer-shaped  tomb- 
stones fitted  into  niches  In  the  old  churches. 
It  might  indeed  have  been  an  ancient 
tombstone.  On  it  had  been  thrown  a  pile 
of  rugs,  and  on  them  lay  the  wounded 
man. 

He  lay  motionless  and  sQent,  except  for 
an  occal^ional  low  moaning.  His  face 
flashed  with  fever,  his  eyes  were  closed, 
their  dark  lashes,  curling  thick  like  those 
of  a  beaatiful  woman,  on  his  thin  cheek. 

The  coverlet  had  been  tossed  back,  and 
the  blood-stained  shirt  and  bandaged  arm 
added  to  the  ghastly  effect. 

A  mist  sprang  into  the  girl's  eves  as  she 
stood  looking  pityingly  down  on  him 

The  heavy  lids  quivexed  and  opened. 
Wilfred  Egerton,  his  dark  eyes  burning 
with  fever,  gsz^d  up  at  her. 

Hope,  faintly  startled  and  confused,  drew 
back  a  step  as  she  met  them.  In  the  course 
of  her  short  and  secluded  life,  at  home  and 
at  school,  she  had  naturally  met  few  mea 
During  her  visit  to  Meadowlands  she  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  many, 
bat  aa  yet  she  had  never  met  any  one  with 
eyes  so  deep  and  dark  and  beautiful  as 
those  of  Wilfred  Egerton's.  Indeed,  they 
were  always  the  first  feature  noticed  in  his 
faoe.  For  a  moment  he  stared  up  at  her, 
the  dark,  irregular  brows  drawn  imd  frown- 
ing with  physical  pain.  Then  slowly  a 
light  of  recognition  once  more  awoke  in 
them. 

^  Ton  helped  me — the  other  nig^htl"  he 
said,  his  voice  weak  and  hoarse. 


"  Last  night,"  she  said  gently. 

"  Last  night " 

His  head  turned  restlessly  on  the  pillow, 
and  Hope's  ears  caught  a  muttered  sound, 
which  her  charity  vainly  endeavoured  to 
construe  differently.  She  felt  that  she 
was  beginning  to  make  acquaint  mce  with 
a  hitherto  unknown  side  of  masculine 
humanity,  and  for  a  moment  she  thought 
that  both  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  WUfred 
Egerton  were  very  wicked  young  men. 
There  was  a  slight  severity  in  the  fafr 
young  face  as  she  proceeded  to  carry  out 
Mra  Page's  instructions. 

Perhaps  the  wounded  man  noticed  it, 

as  he  lay  watching  her  unpack  the  basket. 

'*  Last  night  only  %  *'  he  said.    *'  It  seems 

days   ago.     It   is    enough   to   make   a 

man *' 

His  eyes  closed  again,  and  he  went 
deadly  pale. 

Hope  ran  to  his  side.  She  moistened 
his  Ups  with  brandy.  The  unorthodoxy 
of  hb  language  was  forgotten.  The 
motherhood  in  her,  that  lies,  or  should  lie, 
at  the  heart  of  the  veriest  child-girl,  took 
possession  of  the  suffering,  helpless  man, 
ministering  to  liim  as  naturally  and  as 
simply  as  if  the  wide  difference  in  their 
positions — he  the  man  of  the  world,  who 
had  drunk  the  cup  of  life  to  its  dregs, 
and  she  the  inexperienced  girl  just  out  of 
the  school-room — ^no  longer  existed. 

She  arranged  his  pillows  and  persuaded 
him  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  jelly, 
placing  all  that  he  might  require  within 
reach,  and  bathed  his  aching  head  with 
the  eau-de-Oologne  Mrs.  Page  had  sent. 

He  revived  wonderfully.  His  voice 
grew  stronger.  He  insisted  on  sitting  up, 
and  confessed  with  a  laugh — which,  though 
weak  and  hoarse,  recaUed  to  Hope  we 
description  his  mother  had  given  of  it — 
that  the  reason  he  was  in  so  exhausted  a 
condition  when  she  came  in  was  that,  half- 
mad  with  his  caged  and  helpless  condition, 
he  had  riien  and  walked  about,  only  to 
find  himself,  the  strength  of  impatient  fever 
burned  suddenly  out^  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete prostratioa 

Hope  reproved  him  with  the  most 
delicious  Uttle  air  of  austerity  for  his 
folly. 

"  I  won't  do  it — ^if  you'll  promise  to  come 
again — soon,"  he  said,  lying  back  like  a 
t&ed  ebild  on  the  pillows. 

Then  something  wliich  he  had  Utherto 
overlooked  struck  him. 

"  I  wonder  vou  could  do  it."  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  Und  of  mingled  wonder  and 
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bitterness.  ^'It  waen't  worth  it — that 
mouldy,  rotting  old  passage  —  and — of 
coarse,"  with  that  faint,  hoarse  laagh  again, 
only  with  the  amusement  left  out  of  it, 
"you  Imow " 

She  flushed. 

"  Of  course "  he  closed  his  eyes  for 

a  moment.  *<  They  were  all  awfully  good 
to  me,  weren't  they  t "  looking  up  at  her 
again. 

She  was  shocked  and  repelled  by  the 
ugly  sneer  in  the  pale  mouth. 

'*  Oh,"  he  said  in  a  softer  note.  "  But 
yon  don't  know.  If  there  is  a  hell  upon 
earth  for  a  man,  it  is  in  finding  himself 
dependent  on  the  goodness  of  those  who 
hate  Um." 

"How  can  you  say  thatt  Your 
mother "  with  passionate  indignation. 

"Ah,  yes — smother!"  an  indescribable 
change  in  his  voice  and  smOe.     "I  can 

guess  what  she **  he  closed  his  eyes 

and  turned  away  his  head  a  little. 

Hope  gave  him  all  the  tender  messages 
his  mother  had  sent,  and  explained  why 
none  of  them  had  been  able  to  come  back 
to  him.  She  knew  that  Gilbert  and  Mrs. 
Page  had  been  with  him  the  previous  night. 
They  had  gone  to  him  after  the  last  guest 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  stayed  until  the 
house  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
police  that  morning.  GUbert,  who  knew 
something  of  surgery,  had  done  all  that  he 
could  do  for  his  brother. 

But  Wilfred  had  no  message  for  him. 

"  Tell  mother  Tm  all  right,''  he  said,  as 
Hope,  who  had  stayed  longer  than  she 
had  promised  to  do,  prepared  to  start  back 
through  the  old  passage.  ''And  she's 
not  to  fret — and  poor  old  Page,  too,  and 
you."  His  dark  eyes  rested  on  her  face, 
and  again  she  flushed  faintly,  though  she 
was  growing  accustomed  to  the  admnration 
of  men.  Then  a  queer  look  crossed  his 
face.  "  Don't  you  bother  to  come  either. 
That  mouldy  old  passage  is  enough  to 
frighten  a  girl  out  of  her  senses." 

Hope,  knowing  it  was  bad  for  him  to 
talk  so  much,  hurried  away.  It  was  not 
till  she  had  passed  through  the  heavy 
door,  and  allowed  it  to  close  behind  her, 
that  she  remembered  her  lantera 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  return  for  it ; 
but  she  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
patient  again.  And,  after  all,  she  could 
not  lose  her  way. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  thought,  however, 
that  of  traversing  the  noisome,  suffocating 
darkness  of  that  underground  passage.  To 
stumble    along,  guiding    herself   by    her 


hands,  all  the  time  shrinking  b  repngnian 
from  touching  those  slimy,  fongOMpotted 
walls. 

Fancies  full  of  horror  adzed  her  m  ibe 
crept  alongi  What  if  there  were  nli) 
She  had  heard  of  them  haunting  mist- 
ground  dungeons.  Hungry  rati!  Tbef 
had  been  known  to  attack  men  in  the 
dark 

No — she  must  not  think  of 'such  ildogi 
But  surely  the  air  was  growing  heiTiar- 
darker.  Suppose,  by  chance,  the  dmdi 
by  which  it  was  even  thus  scaotDy  vaA- 
lated  were  cut  off-nrappoee  anythbg  i«t 
wrong  with  the  spring  and  Hn.  Pap 
could  not  raise  the  door,  and  she  ven 
shut  down  there,  till—* 

She  stumbled  against  the  arehwij  it 
lastl  It  was  time.  She  felt  ehDk% 
The  air  was  growing  nnbreathfible.  8b 
crept  through  the  low  archway,  uncottsdoos 
of  the  bruises  she  had  received  ai  die  ftU 
against  the  edge  of  the  arch,  driven  by  in 
overmastering  desire  for  a  breath  of  ink 
air.    She  co^d  endure  no  more. 

She  reached  the  iron  ladder.  All  ibook 
her  was  pitch  darknesa  The  tnp^ 
was  still  closed. 

What  was  Mrs.  Page  doing  t  Hsd  d» 
forgotten  I  It  was  cruel  to  keep  her  tiun. 
Burning  fingers  seemed  to  be  dntchiogit 
her  throat ;  lights  began  to  flash  and  dttce 
before  her  eyes ;  an  iron  band  was  domg 
about  her  temples. 

Her  lips  parted.  No— she  hadpromhed 
not  to  call.  She  must  wait  till  they  eaiM 
for  her. 

The  dark,  sad  eyes  of  Wilfred  Egerfas 
seemed  to  be  looUng  entreatingly  it  bo 
through  the  darkness.  She  could  notM 
themi  but  she  could  feel  them.  How  they 
were  staring  at  her  1 

She  gave  a  little  choking  langb— idI 
then  her  father  stood  by  her. 

"I  mustn't  call,  fether,"  she  said,  odIj, 
curiously  enough,  she  did  not  heir  bar 
own  voice,  though  she  felt  that  she  wn 
speaking  very  loudly  and  dietindlji 
'*  because  of  Wilfred  Egertoa" 

Her  father's  face  grew  dark  and  fierce^ 
and  then  it  vanished. 

Hope  lav  unconscious  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
ladder.  She  had  kept  her  promise,  iDi 
Wilfred  Egerton  was  saved. 

She  came  to  herself  with  the  summer  ib 
playing  on  her  face. 

She  opened  her  eyes  languidly.  She  vii 
lying  on  the  soft  turf  in  the  cool  shadow  of 
a  great  beech.  Her  face  and  hande  were 
wet. 
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Qilbert  Egerton  was  kneelbg  beside  her, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  dipping  her  hand- 
kereluef  again  into  an  old-fashioned  bowl 
holding  water. 

He  looked  seriously  distorbed.  Other- 
wise he  was  bathing  her  hands  and  face 
with  a  most  professional  gravity  and 
dexterity. 

''Yon  had  better  not  sit  np  yet/'  he 
said,  his  usually  rather  slow  yoiee  quickened 
into  actual  energy. 

She  had  made  a  sudden  effort  to  rise. 
But  her  head  was  swimming.  He  put  out 
his  arm  hastily  and  caught  her  as  she  sank 
back.  Half  unconsciously  die  rested  against 
him,  and  now  that  his  immediate  anxiety 
was  over,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that 
there  was  something  rather  agreeable  in 
the  position  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Besides,  during  the  last  half-hour  he  had 
been  forced  to  reform  his  previous  opinion 
of  her.  But,  unfortunately,  an  opposite 
conclusion  Was  slowly  forming  in  the  con- 
fused thoughts  of  the  pretty  head  resting 
against  his  shoulder.  An  annoyed  con- 
viction took  shape  in  Hope's  mind  that 
she  had  been  very  silly,  and  in  its  train 
the  revolt  of  a  woman's  fastidious  reserve 
at  finding  herself  in  such  a  position,  and 
she  suddenly  raised  herself  from  the  en- 
circling arm.  She  was  close  to  the  old 
summer-house.  He  saw  the  astonished 
question  in  her  face. 

''There  is  another  way  out  of  the 
passage,"  he  said,  methodically  wringing 
out  the  handkerchief  and  flapping  it  in  the 
hot  suxishine.  Then  he  spread  it  out  on 
the  turf  to  dry.  *'  It  is  hidden  among  the 
rocks."    Then  he  explained. 

Domton  had  entered  the  housekeeper's 
room  just  after  she  had  left  it 

Bightly  or  wrongly,  Mrs.  Page  had  been 
convinced  that  he  suspected  something. 
She  did  not  dare  turn  Um  out,  fearing  to 
confirm  his  suspicions,  and  he  was  so 
pleasant  and  agreeable  that  she  could  find 
no  reason  good  enough  for  summarily 
getting  rid  of  him. 

At  first  she  trusted  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  stay  long,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  sit 
down.  As  fll  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
the  butler  came  in  to  ask  if  she  were  ready 
to  see  the  servants,  and  by  an  apparently 
careless  question  of  Domton's,  the  butler 
betrayed  to  him  the  fact  that  she  always 
saw  Uiem  at  a  certain  hour  on  this  day,  to 
pay  their  wages  and  make  any  alterations 
she  thought  fit  in  her  management. 
Domton  begged  her  not  to  let  his 
presence  disturb  her^  and  sat  down  in  the 


very  arm-chair  placed  over  the  secret 
entrance  to  the  underground  passage.  Mrs. 
Page  was  beside  herself  with  terror  and 
umety,  both  for  Hope  and  her  young 
master.  She  was  more  and  more  convinced 
that  Domton's  presence  there  now  was  not 
accidental.  It  was  wit  against  wit.  The 
slightest  change  from  her  usual  routine 
might  be  fatal  She  did  not  dare  do  more 
than  give  the  detective  a  pretty  decided 
hint  that  he  was  in  the  way.  He  blandly 
ignored  it  She  dared  not  be  openly  rude 
to  him,  for  Mr.  Egerton  had  given  her,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  household,  stem 
orders  not  to  disobey  or  interfere  with 
him  in  any  way,  so  terribly  sensitive  he 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  police  having 
suspected  that  it  was  in  his  house  that  the 
criminal  was  being  sheltered. 

The  fact  of  having  to  hide  from  her 
master,  as  well,  the  presence  of  the 
fugitive  there,  made  her  position  still  more 
difficult  The  least  tiling  might  rouse  his 
suspicions,  too.  Hope  must  be  sacrificed. 
Her  only  consolation  was  that  the  girl 
would  assuredly  retum  to  the  secret  room 
should  she  find  it  impossible  to  wait  in 
the  passage.  She  did  not'  dare  think  of 
the  possibility  of  the  girl  getting  terrified 
and  calling  for  help.  But  all  the  time  she 
was  transacting  her  business  the  dread  of 
it  haunted  her. 

Domton  stayed  on.  He  took  out  his 
note-book  as  he  sat  there  comfortably  at 
ease.    By-and-by  he  fell  asleep. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  business 
she  went  to  find  Gilbert  Egerton,  leaving 
the  detective  still  peacefully  slumbering. 
She  hurriedly  exphuned  to  him  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  then  returned  to  the  houso- 
keeper's  room. 

Domton  was  still  there  asleep.  He 
seemed  scarcely  to  have  stirred,  and  she 
began  to  hope  that  she  had,  after  all,  been 
mistaken,  and  that  his  presence  there  had 
been  accidental,  after  idl. 

In  the  meantime,  Gilbert  Egerton  had 
hurried  to  the  rescue  of  Hope.  He  had 
entered  the  passage  by  an  entrance  under 
the  summer-house.  He  had  found  her 
insensible  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  He 
did  not  explain  how  he  had  carried  her 
from  there  out  into  the  open  air. 

But  Hope's  imagination  fiUed  in  the 
details.  Her  gratitude  for  his  help  was 
chilled  by  the  feeling  that  she  must  have 
given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  a 
very  great  sense  of  irritation  that  it  should 
have  been  Mr.  Gilbert  Egerton  of  all  men 
to  whom  she  was  indebted.    Bat  genuine 
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vexation  at  her  own  want  of  heroism  soon 
overpowered  all  else. 

*  I  was  so  afraid,"  she  said  tnithf  ally, 
when  he  politely  made  some  remark  aboi^t 
the  closeness  of  the  air.  "  I  was  horribly 
afraid.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  brother 
I  am  certain  I  never  ooold  have  done  it  It 
did  not  feel  so  nice,  being  '  a  heroine,'  as  I 
used  to  think  it  wonld  be,"  rising  with  a 
half-shamed  langh. 

Bat  his  face  had  grown  black  as 
thunder. 

''Ton  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sacrifice 
yourself  acain,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  she 
could  harcQy  recognise  as  his. 

She  stared  at  him,  startled  and  curious; 
then  the  burning,  unhappy  eyes  of  the 
wounded  man  seemed  to  be  looking  at  her 
again,  and  she  could  think  only  of  his  need 
and  sufferings. 

"How  can  you  be  so  hard-hearted,  Mr. 
Egertoni"  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 
'*  Oh,  I  believe  you  hate  your  brother !  ** 

« I  sometimes  think  I  do,"  he  said. 

He  had  come  only  a  short  time  before 
from  a  visit  to  Eason.  The  man  was  un- 
conscious, and  the  doctor  had  little  hope  of 
his  recovery.    Should  he  die 

But  he  forced  his  thoughts  from  the 
possibQity.  It  touched  the  complications 
of  his  brother's  position  with  a  still  more 
lurid  light. 

"Edson  was  one  of  our  best  friends 
when  we  were  boys,"  he  said  deliberately. 
*'  He  gave  us  our  fint  lessons  with  rod  and 
gun.  There  was  not,  I  do  believe,  a  thing 
we  could  have  asked  that  he  would  not 
have  done  for  us  then,  or  afterwards.  He 
has  been  one  of  my  father's  most  faithful 
and  devoted  friends  and  servants." 

She  stood  lookiog  at  him,  her  face  still 
pale  with  the  act  of  heroism  she  had  per- 
formed so  simply;  the  sunlight  falling 
through  the  foliage  overhead,  and  playing 
beautiful  and  bewildering  tricks  with  her 
hair,  and  shhiing  fnto  her  eyes,  as  they 
gazed  straight  at  him  full  of  reproach  and 
scorn.  Bat  as  he  went  on,  the  passion  of 
indignation  in  them  changed  slowly  into 
something  deeper — a  look  of  horror. 


"  Mr.  Egerton  1  Ob,  how  wicked  yon 
are  1  Do  you  mean  to  lay  that  yon  beliere 
your  brother — shot— deliberately  t  Oh,  I 
never  want  to  speak  another  word  to  yoa; 
and  I  will  not,  if  I  can  helpitl'^tomiiig 
away  with  a  gesture  of  illimitable  oos- 
tempt  and  loatUng. 

He  stood  there  for  a  full  mfaiate  vith  i 
curious  blank  look  in  hie,  eyes. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  think  of  ooi 
there,  on  that  sunny,  peaoefol  afternoon,  in 
the  Eoglish  garden.  Bat  there  came  hick 
to  him  the  memory  of  the  moment  iriuo, 
under  a  blaring  Egyptian  sky,  the  bit 
shell  with  which  he  had  ever  niade  letiTe 
acquaintance  came  screaming  throogh  the 
air,  burying  itself  in  the  sand  a  few  yardi 
from  him,  and  he  had  foand  hbielf 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  man-hb 
closest  friend — who  a  moment  befon  hid 
been  laughing  at  something  he  had  nil 
For  one  instant  earth  and  sky  had  neaed 
to  melt  into  one  blood -red, 
haze,  full  of  that  shrieking  of 
tearhsg  through  the  air,  and  for  that  m 
instant  he  had  asked  himself  when  (he 
good  of  it  all  came  in.  What  wu  tb 
value  of  a  man's  courage,  and  honour,  tud 
rectitude  when  one  of  those  shelli  eiou 
crashing  through  flesh  and  bone,  and  kft 
fadm  only  a  mass  of  bloody  clay  t 

The  thought  had  passed  hi  a  leeood, 
and  the  next  he  was  ready  to  fight  itth 
the  best  of  them. 

The  blackness  of  that  moment  of  deipiir, 
cowardice,  blasphemous  scorn,  aeemed  (o 
touch  hfan  again.  Only  instead  of  the 
death-cry  that  had  choked  the  koghtvol 
his  friend,  he  heard  the  contempt  uhI 
horror  in  ike  voice  of  the  little  g^^^ 
presence  under  his  mother^s  ezcraiiv«fo« 
had  roused  first  merely  a  languid  mjn^ 
It  was  only  when  the  storm  and  nu  n 
conflicting  feelings — that  stirring  of  bii 
soul  to  its  depths,  which  can  tranifomi 
man  into  a  hero  or  a  coward,  acoordin; » 
the  circumstances  or  his  own  pe^ 
idiosyncraries  determine — had  sabiiM 
that  he  was  able  to  collect  his  tboQghte 
and  follow  her. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

"Tou  admfie  it,  Mm.  Romaynet  It 
Btiikes  yon  u  true  I  Ab,  but  that  b  very 
chuming  of  yoa  I " 
I  A  coDiQied  babel  of  volcei — that  carioni, 
I  indefinable  loiind  which  la  Hhrill,  thongb 
I  ita  ahrillneu  would  be  moat  difficult  to 
trace;  harab,  tiiongh  it  ariioa  from  the 
TOicm  of  well-bred  men  and  women ;  and 
abaolntel;  unmeaning — waa  filling  the  two 
roomi  from  end  to  end ;  and  the  soft  light 
diffoaed  by  cleverly  arranged  lampa  fell 
npoD  groups  of  amartly  drested  women 
and  men  equally  correct  in  their  attire  on 
male  Unea.  It  was  about  five  o'clock,  not 
a  pleasant  time  on  a  susty,  sleety  ^November 
afternoon  if  natnre  u  allowed  to  hare  her 
own  way ;  bat  Inside  these  rooms  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  bat  ignore 
nature ;  the  di  was  so  soft  and  warm — 
faintly  scented,  too,  with  flowers — and  the 
colour  so  rich  and  delicate.  The  rooms 
themMlves  wer«  a  carioaa  hybrid  between 
the  fashionable  and  the  artistic ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  not  ananged  according  to 
any  conventional  tenets,  and  there  were 
Tarions  really  beautiful  hangings,  "  bits  " 
of  old  brau,  "  bits  "  of  old  oas,  and  "  bits  " 
of  old  china  about  Bat  all  these,  though 
very  cleverly  arranged,  were  distinctly 
"  posed."  The  larger  of  the  two  rooms  was 
obvionaly  a  studio ;  rather  too  obviously, 
perhaps,  alnce  the  fact  was  Impreaaed  by  a 
certain  euperabundanoa  of  artistic  pretti- 
neases.  Charming  lltUe  arrangements  in 
hangings,  palms,  or  what  oot,  "  composed  " 
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at  every  turn  with  the  oonatantiy  shifting 
groups.  The  nneonventionalism,  ia  short, 
was  as  carefully  arranged  as  was  the  atti- 
tade  of  the  host  of  the  hoar  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  a  large  easel,  mysterioualy 
cartsiued,  talking  to  Mr*.  Bomayne.  He 
waa  a  painter,  and  a  clever  paiater ;  he  had 
married  a  clever  wife,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
working  of  their  respective  braina  towarda 
the  same  goal  he  had  become  the  faahioa 
"Every body "weat to  "the  Stormout-Eidea' 
affair*,"  whether  the  affdr  in  queaUon 
waa  a  little  dinner,  a  little  "  evening,"  or  a 
little  tea-party — Mra.Stormont-Etde  alwaya 
affixed  the  diminutive;  conaeqnentiy  every- 
body waa  obliged  to  go ;  a  fact  which  if 
carefully  thought  out  will  lead  to  some 
rather  curious  condaalona.  And  the  litUe 
tea-parties,  particularly  in  the  winter,  were 
considered  particularly  desirable  fnnctioiis. 
One  of  these  tea-parties  was  going  on 
now. 

Mr.  Stonnont-Esde  himeelf  was  a  tall, 
good-Iookingmanwho  had  nearlyaueceeded, 
by  dint  of  careful  attention  to  hia  good 
points,  in  conveying  ilie  impreaaion  that  he 
was  a  handsome  man.  He  had  fine  eyes,, 
really  remarkably  fine,  as  he  was  well  aware, 
when  they  were  earnest,  and  they  were 
looking  now  with  a  deep  intenaity  (A  mean- 
ing, which  waa  their  normal  ezpresalon, 
into  Mrs.  Bomayne'a  face ;  hIa  month  waa 
not  so  admirable  except  when  he  smiled, 
and  coneequentiy  his  thin  lips  were  slightly 
curved ;  hia  figure  was  too  thin,  and  the 
toach  of  picturetqaenesa  about  hia  poae 
and  about  his  velvet  coat  redeemed  it ;  but 
his  cloaely-curling  hair  was  out  short  and 
trim,  and  showed  the  excellent  shape  of 
his  head  to  the  beat  advantage.  He  had 
come  np  to  Mra.  Komayne  only  a  minute 
or  two  before  at  the  conelusion  of  a  song ; 
a  very  little  very  fashionable  muaic  waa 
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laughter  never  ceasiDg;  pat  her  into  her 
carriage,  and  got  in  himself. 

"  Home  1 "  ehe  said  sharply  to  the  coach- 
man. The  door  banged,  they  rolled  away 
into  the  darkness  and  the  wet,  and  her 
voice  stopped  suddenly. 

They  rolled  along  for  a  few  minates  in 
total  sUenoe.  Shut  up  alone  with  her  like 
that,  the  isolation  and  quiet  following  so 
suddenly  on  the  crowd  and  noise  of  a 
moment  before,  Falconer's  only  conscious 
feeling  was  one  of  almost  stupid  discomfort. 
Her  sudden  silence,  too,  had  an  indefinable 
but  very  unpleasant  effect  upon  him.  At 
last  he  said  with  awkward  displeasure : 
"  I  was  going  to  write  to  you !  I — 
She  lifted  her  hand  quickly  and  stopped 
him. 

«  When  we  get  in  ! "  she  said  in  a  quick, 
tense  voice.  '*You  can  come  in!  It  is 
just  six.  It  need  not  take  long.'' 
*'  I  am  quite  at  your  service.'' 
She  leant  back  in  her  comer  with  a 
sharp  breath  of  relief,  and  neither  moved 
nor  spcke  again  until  the  carriage  drew  up 
at  her  own  door. 

She  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key, 
and  moved  quickly  across  the  hall  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  motioning  to  Falconer  to 
follow  her.  Then  she  stopped  abruptly 
and  turned.  A  servant  was  jost  crossing 
the  haU  to  the  dinicg-room,  where  the 
preliminary  preparation  for  a  dinner-party 
could  be  seen. 

"  Is  Mr.  Julian  in ) "  said  Mrs.  Bomayne 
sharply. 
"  Not  yet,  ma'am." 

"  If  he  should  come  in  before  I  go  to 
dress  tell  him  that  I  am  engaged." 

She  turned  again  and  went  on  to  the 
drawing-room,      j 

"  Now ! "  she  said  in  a  breathless  peremp- 
tory monosyllable,  facing  Falconer  as  he 
shut  the  door.  All  trace  of  artificiality 
had  dropped  away  from  her,  scorched 
away,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  fire  of 
her  intolerable  suspense.  Scorched  into 
nothingness  also  was  that  subtle  influence 
which  Falconer's  personality  had  always 
seemed  to  exercise  over  her.  That  strange 
defiance  of  him,  that  determined  repudia- 
tion of  all  connection  with  him,  except  on 
the  most  trivial  grounds,  had  vanished 
utterly.  It  was  as  though  a  woman 
consdouB  of  a  drawn  sword  hanging  over 
her  head  should  fight  i^ainst  and  passion- 
ately deny  the  n  flection  of  her  danger 
in  an  onlooker's  eyes  until  the  sword  had 
falltn ;  then,  at  very  death-grip  with  the 
supreme  reality,  should  pass  beyond  the 


power  of  any  lesser  fear  or  pam  to  chili  or 
touch.  She  did  not  attempt  to  lit  don 
herself  or  to  invite  Falconer  to  do  la  AO 
her  senses  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  hard,  desperate  anxiety  with  wUeb 
her  face  was  sharp  and  haggiii  8I» 
looked  ten  years  older  than  she  iiid  looked 
in  Mr.  Stormont-Eade's  studia  Fileoner 
answered  her  directly  with  no  pielfaniniiy 
formalities,  but  with  stiff  disapprobition,u 
if  such  directness  was  involontazy  on  Ui 
part 

''  I  saw  the — ^the  youne  womin  yeiter- 
day,"  he  began ;  '*  but  1  was  un&Ue  (o 
bring  about  any  arrangement.  I  gt?e  her 
twenty-four  hours  for  consideratioii,  lad 
this  afternoon  I  called  to  see  her  igain." 

«  Yes,  yes  1 " 

'*  I  found  that  she  had  left  the  hoaie 
this  morning,  leaving  no  address.* 

"  Left  1 "  The  erect,  tense  figure  con- 
fronting him  staggered  back  s  itep  m 
thoueh  a  heavy  blow  had  fallen  u^  i^ 
and  Mrs.  Romayne  caught  desperately  tt 
the  back  of  a  chair.  **  Left— ind  yoo 
don't  know  where  she  is  1  You're  settled 
nothing  I    We've  no  hold  over  her  1 ' 

The  words  had  come  from  her  in  hoia, 

f rasping  sentences,  each  one  growiDgin 
ntensity  until  the  last  vibratM  with  in 
agony  of  very  despair,  but  Faleonerli  face 
grew  grimmer  as  he  listened.  Hot  it 
was  he  could  not  have  told,  bnt  i  itnogi, 
uncomfortable  remembrance  of  the  girl  be 
had  seen  on  the  previous  day,  whi(i  bii 
haunted  him  at  more  or  less  inoppoitsBe 
moments  ever  since,  seemed  to  rieo  mv 
and  accentuate  all  lus  usual  antsgonSnato 
the  woman  who  was  talking  of  her. 

**  I  think  you  need  not  distre»  po- 
self,"  he  said  stiffly.  "  Perhaps  I  kid 
better  tell  you  at  once  that  jm  wo 
knows  no  more  of .  her  whereaboati  thi 
we  do." 

The  drawn  look  of  despair  relax*<l(* 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  haggard  hob;  reliud 
into  an  agony  of  questioning  donbi 

"Doesn't  know!"  she  said  ibiiplr 
"  Julian  doesn't  know  I " 

*'The  landlady  of  the  house/'  cootbw 
Falconer,  *'  a  very  unpleasant  and  loqtt* 
cious  woman,  was  eager  to  infomDetW 
on  the  arrival  of  your  son  yesterdeyiftv- 
noon,  about  an  hour  after  I  saw  the  7000^ 
woman,  there  was  a  quarrel  bettwo 
them— that  he  left  >he  house  in  logf 
To-day,  very  shortly  before  my  ^^^ 
returned  and  was  astonished  to  find  tbit 
the  young  woman  was  gone,  Ha  w* 
manded  her  address,  and  was  foriooi  to 
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find  that  it  was  not  known.  I  think  there 
ia  DO  room  for  doubt  tliat  the  young 
woman  haa  left  him  1 " 

The  colour  was  coming  back  to  Mr?. 
Eomayne'a  face  slowly  and  in  burning 
patchesi  and  her  clutch  on  the  chair  was 
almost  conTulsivQ. 

"  Left  him  1  **  she  said  under  her  breath. 
"  Left  him ! "  There  was  a  moment's 
pause,  and  then  she  said  in  a  harsh,  high- 
pitched,  concentrated  tone:  <*Do  you 
mean  —  for  goodi  Whyl  Why  should 
shet" 

**I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it  to  you/' 
said  Falconer  slowly,  but  repelled  from 
the  woman  to  whom  he  spoke  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  woman  to  whom  his 
thoughts  would  return,  ''but  I  fear  the 
case  against  your  son  is  even  blacker  than 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  I  think  it  more 
than  possible  that  he  deceived  the  young 
woman.'' 

The  slowly-formed  conviction  —  and  it 
became  conviction  only  as  he  spoke  the 
words — was  the  result  of  that  vague  and 
disturbing  impression  made  on  Falconer 
on  the  preceding  day  by  "the  young 
woman."  It  hsSi  worked  slowly  and 
almost  without  consciousness  on  his  part, 
but  it  had  refused  to  die  out,  and  it  had 
attained  the  only  fruition  possible  to  it  in 
his  last  words. 

"  And  you  believe  that  she  is  .really 
gone!  That  there  is  nothing  more  to 
fear  from  her  t" 

It  was  the  same  absorbed,  intent  tone, 
and  her  eyes,  fixed  eagerly  on  Falconer 
now,  were  hard  and  glittering.  The 
terrible  significance  of  his  words,  with  all 
the  weight  of  tragedy  they  held,  seemed  to 
have  passed  her  by,  to  have  no  existence 
for  her.  It  was  as  though  the  sense  in 
her  which  should  have  responded  to  it 
was  numbed  or  non-existent.  And 
Falconer,  scandalised  and  revolted,  replied 
sternly: 

« I  think  you  need  have  no  anxiety  on 
that  score.  She  has  disappeared  of  her 
own  free  wiU,  and  your  son,  upon  reflection, 
will  probably  be  glad  to  accept  so  easy  a 
eolation  of  what  he  doubtless  recognises  by 
this  time  as  a  troublesome  complication." 
There  was  a  rigid  and  utterly  antipathetic 
condemnation  of  Julian  in  his  voice;  he 
had  judged  the  young  man,  and  sentenced 
him  as  vicious  to  the  core,  and  for  all  his 
experience,  he  held  too  rigidly  to  this 
narrow  conception  to  consider  the  possible 
effect  upon  youth  and  passion  of  so  sudden 
and   total  a  thwarting.     "  My  only  fear," 


he  contmned,  "is  that  serious  injustice 
has  been  done.  The  young  woman  is  by 
no  means  the  kind  of  young  woman  I  was 
led  to  believe  her.  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  was  not  our  duty  to 
enforce  a  marriage  upon  your  son,  instead 
of  negativinff  the  suggestion." 

The  words  were  probably  rather  more 
than  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  stand 
to  had  they  been  put  to  a  practical  issue, 
and  he  had  spoken  them,  though  he  hardly 
knew  it^  more  from  a  severe  desire  to 
arouse  what  he  called  in  his  own  mind, 
*<  some  decent  feeling  "  in  the  woman  to 
whom  he  spoke,  than  from  any  other 
reason.  From  that  point  of  view  they 
failed  completely.  It  was  a  bright  light  of 
triumph  that  flashed  into  Mrs.  Komayne's 
eyes  as  she  said  quickly,  and  in  an  eager, 
vibrating  tone,  which  seemed  less  an 
answer  to  him  personally  than  to  the  bare 
fact  to  which  he  had  given  words  : 

"  Fortunately  there  is  no  more  fear  of 
that." 

The  tall  dock  standing  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  chimed  the  three-quarters  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  started  as  she  heard  it. 

"It  is  a  quarter  to  seven,"  she  said. 
"  And  I  have  people  to  dinner.  Tou  liave 
nothing  else  to  tell  me,  have  you  I  Nothing 
to  advise?" 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  grim  answer. 

"You  do  not  think — would  it  be  a  good 
thing,  do  you  think,  to  have  the  girl  traced 
so  that  we  could  always  be  sure  t " 

"  Tou  need  take  no  further  trouble  in 
the  matter,  in  my  opinion.  If  you  should 
observe  anything  in  your  son's  conduct  to 
revive  your  uneasiness,  thequestion  must, 
of  course,  be  reconsidered.  You  will 
observe  him  closely,  no  doubt" 

There  was  a  moment's  curiously  dead 
silence,  and  then  it  was  broken  by  a 
strange  half-laugh. 

"  No  doubt  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bomayne.  "No 
doubt ! " 

Another  pause,  and  then  she  turned  and 
glanced  at  Uie  dock. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said.    "  Tiumk  you." 

She  hdd  out  her  hand,  and  he  just 
touched  it  as  though  conventionality  alone 
compelled  him. 

"I  have  considered  myself  bound  in 
duty  in  the  matter,"  he  said  stiffly.  "Gk)od 
night!" 

No  touch  of  artificiality  returned  to  her 
manner  even  in  dismissing  him.  It 
remained  hard  and  practical  Her  intense 
absorption  in  the  subject  of  their  interview 
did  not  yield  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth, 
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ftnd  she  remained  absolately  impervioiu  to 
any  ihonght  of  the  man  before  her.  His 
alight,  cold  touch  of  her  hand,  the  atem- 
nes8  of  his  obvtoai  condemnation  of  her, 
were  evidently  absolately  unobserved  by 
her. 

"  Good  night ! '^  she  returned ;  and  as  he 
left  her  without  anoUier  word,  she  crossed 
the  room  rapidly  and  went  upstairs  to 
dress  for  dinner,  with  no  change  whatever 
in  the  eager,  concentrated  expression  of 
thought  that  ha^  settled  on  her  face. 

The  dinner-party  of  that  evening  was 
unanimously  declared  by  the  guests  to  be 
quite  the  most  delightful  Mn.  Bomayne 
had  ever  given.  The  dinner,  the  flowers, 
all  the  arrangements,  were  perfection,  of 
course ;  bat  even  when  this  is  the  case  the 
"go  "  of  a  dinner-party  may  be  a  variable 
or  even  a  non-existent  quality;  and  it  was 
the  ''go"  of  this  particular  occasion  that 
was  so  remarkable.  All  component  parts 
of  the  party  seemed  to  be  animated  and 
fused  into  one  harmonious  whole  by  the 
spirits  of  the  hostess  and  host  Mrs.  Bo- 
mayne was  so  charming,  so  bright,  so  full 
of  vivacity ;  Julian,  who  put  in  his  appear- 
ance only  just  before  the  announcement  of 
dinner,  was  so  boyish,  so  lively,  so  in- 
genuous. He  was  a  little  pale  when  he 
first  appeared,  and  the  lady  he  took  down 
to  dinner  reproached  him  with  working  too 
hard;  but  as  the  evening  wore  on  he 
gained  colour.  The  relations  between  him- 
self and  his  mother  had  always  been  quite 
one  of  the  features  of  Mrs.  Bomayne's 
entertainments,  but  those  relations  had 
never  been  more  charmingly  accentuated 
than  they  were  to-night.  Julian's  manner 
to  his  mother  was  deUghtful ;  at  once  light- 
hearted  and  tender — easy  and  deferential 
And  her  treatment  of  him  was  the  half- 
mocking,  half-caressing  treatment,  which 
paraded  the  very  fact  it  professed  to  hide. 

Unto  he  came  gaily  in  among  her  guests 
that  evening,  Julian  and  his  mother  had 
not  met  since  that  second  interview  which 
had  prompted  her  summons  to  Falconer, 
Julian  had  dined  out  on  both  the  inter- 
vening evenings,  and  it  was  easily  to  be 
arranged  under  these  circumstances,  if 
either  of  the  pair  so  willed  it,  that  forty- 
eight  hours  should  go  by  without  their 
coming  in  contact  with  one  another.  And 
an  onlooker  aware  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  last  meeting,  and  watching  the  mother 
and  son  through  the  evening  now,  might 
have  reflected  that  the  laws  of  heredity 
seldom  operate  exclusively  through  one 
parent. 


■*  Good  night,  dear  Mrs.  Bomayne !  Sudi 
a  deUghtful  evening !  How  I  do  envy  you 
that  dear  boy  of  yours  t  It's  the  greeteil 
pleasure  to  see  you  two  together." 

The  speaker  was  a  good-natured  M 
lady,  and  she  had  thought  it  no  harm  to 
put  into  words  what  her  f eUow-giiestB  luid 
only  thought.  She  was  the  last  depaztare, 
and  Mrs.  Bomayne  followed  her  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  with  a  laughing  depreeaticm 
of  the  words  which  was  very  faacfaatfog, 
and  tixen  turned  back  into  the  drawfag- 
room  with  another  "  good  night,"  aa  Julian 
prepared  to  attend  the  old  lady  to  her 
carriage. 

The  hall  door  shut  with  a  bug,  and 
then  there  was  a  moment's  pause.  The 
mother  fai  the  drawing-room  above  and  the 
son  in  the  hall  below  stood  for  an  Instant 
motionless.  A  subtle  change  had  cone 
over  Mrs.  Bomayne's  face  ilie  instant  abe 
found  heraelf  alone.  It  had  sharpened 
slightly,  and  an  eager,  haggard  anticipation 
was  stoiving  to  express  itself  in  her  q^es, 
only  to  be  resolutely  veiled,  and  her  ex- 
pression did  not  change  at  all  aa  ahe  stood 
by  the  fire  waidng.  But  to  Julian's  face 
as  he  stood  with  Us  hand  still  restb^  on 
the  hall  door  there  came  a  great  and  aodden 
alteration.  All  the  light  and  gaiety  died 
out  of  it  before  a  wild,  fierce  expression  of 
rebellion  and  distaste,  repressed  almoA  in- 
stantly by  a  pale,  sullen  look  of  detennina- 
tion.  He  moved,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
hearing  his  step  moved  slightly  also ;  be 
came  up  the  stairs,  and  as  he  came  he 
seemed  to  force  back  into  Us  face  the  eaqr 
smile  it  had  worn  all  the  evening. 

"It's  been  a  great  success,  liasnt  fi^ 
dear  1 "  he  said  lightly  as  he  croaaed  &e 
drawing-room  thrMhold. 

"  A  great  success  I "  she  said  in  the  same 
tone— Uiough  in  her  case  it  rang  a  litds 
thin. 

An  instant's  silence  followed,  and  thai 
she  laid  her  hand  airily  on  his  arm.  Her 
lips  were  white  and  dry  with  agitatioo, 
and  she  knew  it ;  she  wondered  desperately 
whether  her  vdce  rang  as  unnatoraDy  in 
Julian's  ears  as  it  did  in  her  own  as  slie 
eaid  with  what  she  meant  for  perfect 
ease: 

"  Dear  boy,  let  us  say  our  final  words 
upon  that  wretched  business  to-night  and 
wake  up  clear  of  it  to-morrow.  May  I  be 
happy  about  youf  That's  all  thoe  is 
to  be  said,  isn't  it  f " 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  she  knew  tlie  eScsi 
was  a  ghastly  failure,  and  again  sbt 
wondered  whether  Julian  saw.     She  need 
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not  have  feared  1  JoBsn  was  busy  witii 
his  own  histrionic  diffieolties,  and  had 
ndther  sight  nor  hearing  for  her. 

(<Ton  may  be  qutte  happy,  litUe 
mother ! "  he  said,  and  the  frank  tendw- 
ness  of  his  tone  and  manner  were  only 
very  sHghtly  over-aeoentnated.  "IVe 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  as  yon  wish,  and 
I  won't  make  such  a  fool  of  mysetf 
again  1** 

They  were  standing  dose  together,  look- 
ing each  into  the  other's  face,  and  he  patted 
her  hand  as  it  lay  on  his  arm  as  he  finished. 
Vet  between  thenii  parting  them  as  seas  of 
ice  ooold  not  haye  parted  them,  there  lay 
a  shadow  beneath  which  bve  itself  snrriTes 
only  as  the  cruellest  form  of  torture ;  the 
shadow  of  the  onspoken  with  its  chQl,  nn- 
moveable  dead  weight  u^ainst  which  no 
man  or  woman  can  previ^ 

The  hand  on  Jonan's  arm  trembled  a 
little.  The  terrible  presence,  which  is 
never  recognised  except  by  those  to  whom 
its  chill  is  as  the  chill  of  death,  was  making 
itself  yagnely  felt  about  his  mother's  heart. 
She  let  her  eyes  staay  from  Ids  face  with 
a  painful,  tremulous  movement,  and  her 
fingers  tightened  round  his  arm. 

''  It  is  all  overt"  she  murmured  in  a  low 
voice.     '' It  is  all  over,  really  t " 

As  her  self-command  ndled  her  his 
seemed  to  strengthen.  He  patted  her 
hand  again  reassuringly  and  said  con- 
fidently : 

''Ves,  dear,  indeed!  Fve  only  got  to 
beg  your  pardon,  and  I  do  that  with  all 
my  heart." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  tenderly, 
and  as  he  did  so  she  seemed  to  rally  her 
forces  with  a  tremendous  efiort.  She  re- 
turned his  kiss  with  a  pretty,  effusive 
embrace,  though  her  lips  were  as  cold  as 
ice. 

"  I  grant  it  freely,"  she  sud.  <' And  if 
Fve  felt  obliged  to  be — weU,  shall  we  say 
rather  autocratic  I — ^for  once  in  a  way,  you 
must  forgive  me,  too,  eh  1  ** 

But  the  unspoken,  terrible  reality  as  it 
is,  was  to  be  touched  by  no  such  ghastly 
travesty.  Julian's  laugh  was  only  a  firmer 
echo  of  his  mother's  gay  artificiality  of 
tone,  but  as  she  heard  it  her  lips  turned 
whiter  still. 

"That's  of  course,"  he  sedd.  "Of 
course." 

"  Then  it's  all  settled ! "  she  responded 
gaily.  <*  We'll  draw  a  veil  over  the  past 
from  to-night,  and  behave  better  in  the 
future.  Good  night,  dear  boy!"  She 
kissed  him  again,  patted  him  lightly  on 


the  shoulder,  and  moved  away.  On  the 
threshold  she  stopped,  turned,  and  blew 
him  a  kiss  over  her  shoulder.  <*  Forgive- 
ness and  oblivion  from  to-night,"  she  md ; 
and  there  was  a  strange,  defiant  gaiety  in 
her  voica 

With  another  smile  and  a  nod  she  went 
upstairs,  and  as  she  went  her  face  grew 
lined  and  drawn,  like  the  face  of  an  old 
woman,  and  the  defiance  ^at  lurked  in 
her  voice  stared  out  of  her  eyes,  half-wild 
and  reckless. 


NAVAL  MISADVENTURES 


Of  naval  disasters  due  to  the  superior 
prowess  of  an  enemy  the  record  in  our 
naval  annals  ishappfly  not  very  extensive, 
but  it  is  quite  oth^wise  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  misadventures  in  whidi,  if  the 
winds  and  waves  play  a  part,  the  element 
of  human  maladroitness  is  not  wanting. 
"There  are  worse  misfortunes  at  sea'' 
expresses  in  popular  form  a  recognition 
of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  but  when 
it  comes  to  misfortunes  in  harbour,  in 
sheltered  roadsteads,  and  in  calm  summer 
seas,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  somebody 
blundered  over  the  business.  The  earliest 
annals  of  our  navy,  as  well  as  the  latest, 
are  not  altogether  bairen  of  such  incidents. 
Almost  as  soon  as  a  regular  navy  was 
established,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  down  went  the  choicest  vessel  of 
the  fleet,  and  this  was  the  "  Maiy  Bose," 
described  as  '*the  noblest  ship  in  Christen- 
dom and  the  flower  of  all  ships  that  ever 
sfldled."  She  lay  at  Spithead  awaiting  the 
attack  of  a  powerful  French  armada,  her 
ports  all  open  and  her  guns  cast  loose. 
It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  roadstead  was 
smooth  and  calm,  when  a  puff  of  wind 
from  the  land  heeled  the  vessel  over,  her 
guns  ran  over  from  the  windward  side,  her 
heavy  top-hamper  pulled  her  down,  and  over 
she  went,  and  sank  to  the  bottom,  with 
her  captain,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  a  crew 
of  four  hundred  men.  At  Spithead,  too, 
in  1703,  the  '<Newca8tle,''line-of-battle  ship, 
sunk  at  her  moorings  with  great  loss  of 
life,  and  in  1782  was  sunk  the  <'Boyal 
George,"  almost  at  the  same  spot,  and 
under  much  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
*'Mary  Boss."  The  vessel  was  heeled 
over  in  order  to  clean  her  copper  sheathing : 

A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  *'  Royal  George  *' 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 
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And  with  her  crew  were  drowned  many 
▼idton  from  shore,  who  were  making  merry 
'tween  decks  with  Jack  Beefer  and  Tom 
Bowline,  so  that  the  poet's  coont  of  "  twice 
four  hundred  men  "  was  rather  under  than 
oyer  the  number  of  the  drowned. 

Disasters  from  fire  and  explosions  form 
a  lugubrious  category  of  theb  own.  We 
may  begin  with  the  ''Edgar,"  a  fine 
seyenty-four-gun  ship  just  returned  from 
American  waters,  in  1711,  which  blew  up 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  with  great  loss  of 
life,  few  escaping  out  of  a  crew  of  eight 
hundred  men.  Cruising  ofif  Coruca 
in  1794,  the  "  Ardent,"  sixty-four  guns, 
took  fire  and  blew  up,  with  the  loss  of  all 
her  crew  of  fiye  hundred  men.  In  the 
same  year  the  "  Imp6tueuse^''  line-of-battle 
ship,  was  burnt  and  blown  up  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  but  most  of  her  crew 
escaped.  Li  the  following  year  the 
"Boyne,"  of  ninety-eight  guns,  suddenly 
took  fire  at  Spithead,  while  moored  in  the 
midst  of  the  Channel  Fleet  The  crew 
jumped  oyerboard  and  were  mostly  sayed 
by  boats  from  other  ships  and  the  shore. 
The  ship's  guns  were  all  loaded  and  shotted, 
and,  as  the  fire  gained  a  mastery,  they 
went  off  one  after  the  other,  and  as  the 
burning  ship  drifted  from  her  moorings,  and 
with  the  flood-tide  made  for  the  hi^bour- 
mouth,  she  carried  before  her  consterna- 
tion and  dismay.  Fortunately  the  great 
ship  grounded  on  the  sands  off  Southsea, 
and  soon  blew  up  with  a  report  that  shook 
all  Portsmouth  to  its  foundations.  The 
death-roll  of  twenty  souls  included  two 
seamen  of  the  *'  Queen  Charlotte,"  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot  from  the  bumiug  yesdel. 

In  the  following  year,  1796,  the 
''Amphion"  frigate  was  making  good 
defects  in  Plymouth  Sound,  lashed  to  a 
hulk  alongside.  All  was  festiyity  on 
board,  the  captain  was  entertaining  brother- 
captains  from  other  ships.  The  ward- 
room officers  also  had  a  dinner  goiug  on, 
and  it  is  thought  that  there  were  more  than 
a  hundred  guests  on  board,  of  all  ranks  in 
life.  An  obseryer  describes  how  the 
"  Amphion  "  of  a  sudden  appeared  to  rise 
in  the  air  till  her  keel  came  into  yiew, 
her  masts  were  shot  upwards  into  the  air 
with  a  debris  of  timber,  iron,  and  human 
remains ;  next  moment  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  "  Amphfon  "  but  dense  wreaths 
of  smoke  and  a  tangle  of  floating  wreck- 
a^a  Tet  the  first  lieutenant  was  sayed 
with  fifteen  of  the  crew,  blown  into  the 
water  uninjured,  and  of  the  yfsitors  a 
little  child,  hurled  from  its  mother's  arms. 


who  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
explosion. 

This  was  an  era  of  explosions,  for  not 
long  after,  in  1798,  the  <<  Beeistaiiee,'' 
forty-four  guns,  saOing  in  MaUysan 
waters  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  when  her  msgai^ 
exploded  and  she  was  totally  destroyed, 
while  twelye  of  her  crew  were  aayed  cat 
of  three  hundred.  The  suryiyon  wen 
made  prisoners  by  the  Malays,  and  ex- 
perienced many  siifierings  and  adyentorea 
before  they  found  themselyes  again  under 
the  British  flag. 

A  terrible  disaster,  too,  occurred  io  the 
"  Sceptre,"  sixty-four  guns,  which  ky  at 
anchor  in  Table  Bay  in  1799.  There  had 
been  much  fating  and  feasting  between 
the  ship's  officers  and  the  rmdenta  at 
Cape  Town,  and  the  guests  hsA  hardly 
gone  ashore  from  a  supper  and  ball  on 
board  the  '*  Sceptre  "  when  a  howling  gmb 
came  up  from  the  north-west  with  a 
heayy  sea,  so  that  the  ''Sceptre"  began 
to  drag  her  anchors  and  drift  towards  the 
shore.  Adding  to  the  imminent  danger,  a 
fire  broke  out,  and  the  ship  blazed  fierce^ 
while  she  droye  helplessly  before  tiis 
wind.  The  flames  were  only  qnendied 
in  the  boiling  surf  in  which  the  gallant 
ship  struck  and  went  to  pieees,  witbin 
sight  and  hearing  of  those  who  had 
gathered  on  the  shore  to  render  what  aid 
they  could.  Forty -seyen  of  the  crew 
struggled  ashore,  or  were  dragged  oat  el 
the  suif,  but  the  captain  and  two  hundred 
and  ninety  seamen  and  marines,  betwesa 
fire  and  water,  miserably  perished. 

Cruel,  too,  was  the  loss  of  the  "  Qoesa 
Charlotte,"  a  fine  line-of-battle  ship  of  one 
hundred  guns,  a  sister  sUp  to  the  *'  B<^ 
Oaorge,"  which  had  experienced  saeh  a  nd 
fate  j  ast  eighteen  years  preyiously.  For  ik 
was  in  1800  that  the  "Queen  Charlotte' 
formed  part  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith's  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  she  was  lyin^ 
off  Leghorn  when  she  took  fire  and  burnt 
with  such  rapidity  that  only  one  handred 
and  sixty-seyen  were  sayed  out  of  lier 
crew  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
offioera  The  captain,  when  last  seen,  was 
tranquilly  making  a  report  of  the  ooeor- 
rence  to  the  Admiral  in  command,  ol 
which  he  gaye  seyeral  copies  to  ■a^wwa"^ 
begging  them  to  saye  themselyes  it  pos- 
sible, and  their  despatches. 

The  next  great  loss  by  fire  was  thai  oi 
the  "  Ajax,"  a  fine  seyenty-four-gun  ahip, 
which  had  shared  in  Bodney 'a  yictories  and 
in  the  great  Battle  of  Tra£a]gar.    She 
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with  Dackvforth'a  fleet  in  the  DArdanellet 
in  1807,  when  she  took  fire,  and  blew  np 
off  the  island  of  Tenedos,  with  a  lose  of 
two  handred  and  fifty  men.  We  shall 
have  to  pau  on  to  the  year  1864  to 
chronlde  another  fire  los0,  that  of  the 
«<  Bombay  "  Une-of-battle  ship,  off  the  port  of 
Monte  Video,  happUy  not  attended  with 
loss  of  life.  Then  we  com^  to  the  year 
1881,  when  the  ''Dottrel"  blew  np  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  only  twelve 
men  escaped  ont  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Another  olass  of  misadventure  may  be 
termed  ball-headed;  where  a  ship  not 
under  stress  of  weather,  or  disabled  by 
mischance,  runs  full  butt  against  some  well- 
known  rock  or  island  or  inhospitable 
shore.  The  Scilly  Isles,  for  instance,  have 
long  been  well  known  to  navigators,  and 
yet,  by  some  fi^ross  blunder  in  navigation, 
in  the  year  1707  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovel's 
fleet  ran  against  them,  and  the  "  Associa- 
tion," the  ''  Eagle,"  the  '<  Bomney,"  and 
the  "  Firebrand ''  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
with  a  terrible  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
braveseamen.  The '' Colossus,"  line-of-battle 
ship,  ran  against  the  same  islands  in  1798, 
and  was  lost,  but  nearly  all  her  crew  were 
saved.  A  more  striking  instance  of  buU- 
headednesB  was  the  unhappy  loss  of  the 
*<  BamilUes,"  in  1760  Her  sailing-master, 
thinking  that  he  was  entering  Plymouth 
Sound,  ran  right  against  the  mighty  Bolt 
Head  Ciiff  on  the  coast  of  Devon.  A 
narrow  rift  in  the  rocks  called  Ramillies 
Oove  to  this  day,  marks  the  grave  of 
the  ship  and  of  seven  handred  men  whose 
bones  lie  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waves. 
Again,  a  fine  ship,  the  ''  Venerable/'  Lord 
Dancan's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down,  plunged  ashore  in  fine  weather 
against  Boundam  Head  in  Tor  Bay,  and 
became  a  total  loss,  but  with  a  death-roll 
of  only  e^ht  men. 

A  misi^venture  of  the  same  class  was 
the  loss  of  the  <*  Anson  "  frigate.  She  had 
sailed  from  Falmouth  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1807,  to  take  her  station  as  look-out  frigate 
in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  The  weather 
became  so  rough  and  dirty  that  her  com- 
mander bore  up  for  Falmouth,  but  mistook 
the  Land's  Ead  for  the  L'zard  Head,  and 
ran  ashore  by  Loo  Pool  on  the  Cornish 
coast  A  tremendous  sea  was  running, 
and  captain  and  officers  were  drowned,  and 
about  sixty  men.  Bat  a  good  many  man- 
aged to  crawl  ashore  along  the  mainmast, 
which  had  broken  off,  and  formed  a 
perilous  bridge  over  the  worst  of  the  surfs; 


and  some  of  these  were  pressed  men,  who 
took  to  their  heels  as  soon  as  they  were 
ashore,  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  But 
heroic  exertions  were  made  from  the  shore 
to  rescue  the  survivors.  One  Boberts,  of 
Helstone,  swam  through  the  surf  with  a 
rope  and  was  the  means  of  rescuing  many ; 
and  a  brave  Methodist  preacher  struggled 
through  the  surf  and  rescued  several 
women  who  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
A  similar  misadventure  befell  the  fri^te 
"Pomona,"  in  1811,  which  on  a  fine  night 
in  October,  running  np  Channel,  found  the 
Needles  in  her  way,  but  though  the  ship 
was  lost,  her  crew  was  happily  rescued. 
A  peculiar  loss  was  that  of  the  "  Alban  " 
cutter  in  1812,  which  rolled  on  shore  near 
Aldborough,  because  it  was  surmised  that 
her  crew  were  too  much  intoxicated  to 
keep  her  off.  Anyhow,  the  commander, 
his  wife,  and  all  but  one  of  a  crew  of  fifty- 
six  men,  were  drowned  within  reach  of 
shore. 

For  a  similar  example  to  the  last  we 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  loss  of  the 
"  Blanche  Nef,"  Anno  Domini  1120,  when 
the  heir  to  the  Eoglish  Crown  was  drowned 
off  the  Norman  coast,  one  fine  summer's  day, 
the  commander  and  crew  having  drunk  too 
freely  before  leaving  port,  and  running  the 
ship  upon  some  well-known  rocks. 

Another  naval  disaster  which  left  its 
mark  in  history  happened  Anno  Domini 
1191,  when  the  English  fleet,  bound  for  the 
Crusades,  was  driven  by  a  furious  tempest 
on  the  coast  of  Cypru9.  The  ships  were 
plundered  by  Isaac  Commenius,  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  who  for  this  was  deposed 
by  our  King  Bichard,  who  took  Cyprus 
into  his  own  keeping,  though  he  gave  it 
away  before  long.  Bichard'a  subsequent 
shipwreck  in  the  Adriatic  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  an  event  which 
led  to  his  captivity  and  subsequent 
events,  perhaps  hardly  comes  wit(iin  the 
compass  of  naval  annals. 

But  a  disaster  in  which  the  heir  to  the 
Crown  was  concerned,  was  the  loss  of  the 
<*  Gloucester "  in  1682,  which  struck  on 
the  Lemon  and  Ore  SMidS|  off  Tarmoutibi 
with  the  Duke  of  York  on  board,  the 
future  James  the  Second,  and  a  great 
retinue  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen. 
All  discipline  was  at  once  lost,  and  a  mad 
rush  was  made  for  the  boats.  The  Duke 
crawled  out  of  his  cabin  window  into  a 
skiff  which  his  attendants  had  secured  at 
the  sword's  point.  Two  hundrad  persons 
perished  in  the  waves,  among  whom  were 
many  of  rank  and  fortune. 
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A  fraitf ol  cause  of  disaster  to  the  navy 
of  other  days  was  the  exposed  charaoter 
of  many  of  its  chief  hayena  A  volome 
almost  might  be  filled  with  an  acconnt  of 
the  shipwrecks  in  Plymontii  Sound  alone 
before  the  completion  of  its  noble  break- 
water. Sonken  transports,  East  Lidiamen 
driven  ashore,  were  incidents  of  almost 
every  heavy  g^e  from  soath  or  south-east. 
In  1760  the  '*Oonqaeror/'  a  seventy-foor- 
gnn  ship,  was  driven  on  Drake's  Island 
and  wrecked,  her  crew  saved.  And  in 
1811  the  *' Amethyst"  frigate  was  wrecked 
off  Mount  Batten  in  Plymouth  Sound,  now 
as  safe  a  berth  as  could  be  desired,  but 
where  the  "Pallas"  frigate  had  been 
wrecked  before. 

An  unlucky  name  was  the  **  Pallas,"  for 
the  next  frigate  that  bore  it  was  wrecked 
on  the  Scotch  coast  near  Dunbar,  with  her 
consort  the  "Nymphe,"  the  greater  part 
of  their  crews  being  saved.  And  on  our 
own  home  shores  we  have  the  wreck  of 
the  << Brazen"  off  Newhaven  in  1800, 
which  strewed  the  Sussex  coast  with  dead 
bodies — of  which  many  are  buried  in 
Newhaven  churchyard,  where  an  obelisk 
marks  their  grave  and  records  the  disaster. 
Only  one  man  was  saved  out  of  a  crew  of 
one  hundred  and  five  officers  and  men. 

The  tension  of  the  incessant  blockade 
which  the  English  fleet  maintained  against 
almost  every  European  port  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  great  Napoleon,  is  diown 
in  the  long  list  of  disasters  that  chequers 
the  naval  annals  of  those  times.  In  wild 
and  bitter  weather  the  ''Proserpine" 
frigate  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Juthmd,  and  in  the  midst  of  drifted  ice, 
over  wluch  the  crew  escaped  to  the  shore. 
A  party,  consisting  of  master,  surgeon, 
boatswain,  middy,  and  two  seamen,  made 
thdr  way  back  to  the  ship  to  save  what 
they  could  of  her  stores  and  their  own 
belongings.  Next  morning  the  ice  had 
disappeared  with  a  shift  in  the  wind,  and 
with  it  the  ship,  supposed  to  have  broken 
up  and  gone  down,  and  the  party  of 
adventurers.  The  missing  men  were  re- 
ported as  tost,  but  found  the  number  of 
their  mess  again.  They  had  got  on  board 
the  frigate,  when  she  was  carried  off  with 
the  ice-floe  in  the  gale.  The  lAip  drifted 
before  the  wind  till  she  was  driven  on  the 
opposite  coast,  when  the  party,  a  second 
time  shipwrecked,  managed  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  Off  the  same  coast  was 
wrecked  the  <' Crescent"  frigate  in  1808. 
when  the  captain  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  crew  perished,  out  of  two  > 


hundred  and  eighty.  And  in  Febnuxy. 
1811,  the  <*  Pandora"  MffAe  afcrnck  ob  tbd 
Scaw  reef  in  the  same  waten,  when 
twenty-nine  of  the  crew  perished  fron 
cold  and  exhaustion.  Here,  agaiii«  tibe 
name  proved  unlucky,  as  an  earUai 
''Pandora"  had  been  lost  in  the  South 
Seas  in  the  seardi  for  the  *' Bounty" 
mutineers. 

A  still  more  terrible  disaster  oeeniTed 
off  the  same  coast  in  a  north-west  gab 
in  November,  1811.  The  "St  Geoiie" 
battleship,  with  the  ''Defence"  and 
another  Mgate  in  company,  were  con- 
voying a  fleet  of  merchant  ah^M  to 
Ebolglish  portf,  when  the  "St  Oeoijge,'' 
crippled  by  a  recent  disaster,  was  dxivsn 
ashore.  The  frigate  escaped,  and  the 
"  Defence  "  might  have  followed  her ;  bnt 
the  captain  refused  to  alter  hia  eofim. 
"He  had  received  no  signal  to  part 
company,"  and  he  sacrificed  his  ahii^  bis 
own  Ufe,  and  the  lives  of  his  crew  to  this 
Roman  spirit  of  disdplina  Only  thhteei 
were  saved  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
officers  and  men,  in  the  two  crewi. 

If  the  rocks  of  the  Scandhiavian  coast 
were  fatal  to  our  British  seamen,  ao  also 
were  the  sands  and  shoals  of  Holland. 
In  1799  a  fine  frigate,  "La  Latine'— 
originally  French — ^was  lost  off  the  Texel 
with  all  hands,  and  a  quantity  of  Ueasws 
which  is  still,  perhaps,  buried  in  the  laiids. 
In  the  year  1803  five  fine  frigates  were 
cast  away  while  doing  duty  In  tide  tiyiig 
"Channel  Patrol."  And  in  1804  Os 
"Apollo"  frigate  was  lost  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal  with  forty  of  the  Weat  India 
fleet 

A  terrible  wreck  was  that  oi  the 
"AthSnienne"  near  Tunis  in  1806.  She 
struck  on  the  Shirki  rocks,  the  exiatenee  of 
which  had  been  denied  by  the  captain,  who 
triumphantly  exhibited  the  chart  to  Ui 
officers.  "  If  there  are  any  Shirki  rocka  we 
are  atop  of  them;"  and^so  it  proved,  for  next 
moment  the  vessel  struck,  and  a  tonible 
"sauve  qui  pent"  ensued.  The  captain 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  otben 
perished,  while  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  were  saved  in  the  ship'a  boata»  la 
contrast  to  the  above  was  tiie  wreek  of 
the  "  Dsedalus"  en  a  shoal  oS  Ceylon  in 
1813,  where  perfect  discipline  'Was 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and 
every  soul  was  saved. 

To  return  to  the  narrow  seas  and  the 
Continental  blockade  in  which  perkhed,  in 
1810,  the  "MinoUur,"  batUeshlp.  Sie 
went  to  pieces  on  the  Hook's  bank,  ofiT  the 
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Texel,  with  the  loss  of  four  himdred  and 
eighty  of  her  orew.  In  the  following  year 
the  **  Hero  "  frigate,  with  many  merohant 
ahips  nnder  eonvoy  firom  the  Baltic,  wae 
cast  away  and  lost  on  the  aame  treacherous 
coast  The  ''Manilla "  frigate  shared  tiie 
same  fate  in  1812|  bat  her  crew  saved 
themselves  on  a  raft  of  barrels.  In  the 
same  year  the  "  Oentinel  **  frigate  was  lost 
with  sixteen  of  the  Baltic  convoy  off  the 
Island  of  Bagen. 

In  the  semce  of  the  Channel  blockade 
perished  the  *'  Satellite,"  sloop  of  war,  lost 
off  Cape  La  Hogne  in  1810.  The  ship 
vanished  one  vUnrmy  night,  and  not  a  sotd 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale  out  of  a  crew  of 
over  a  hundred  men.  The  *' Laurel " 
fr^ate^  in  too  eager  porsnit  of  an  enemy's 
shipi  ran  ashore  off  Qoiberon,  and  became 
a  total  wreck,  some  of  her  crew  escaping 
to  the  shore,  where  they  were  made 
prbonersi  while  others  were  rescued  by 
the  boats  of  her  consort. 

But  while  the  blockade  exacted  enor- 
mous sacrifices  in  material  and  the  lives  of 
men,  it  was  marvellonsly  effective  in  its 
results.  Napoleon,  then  almost  supreme 
in  Europe,  ^ting  the  Channel  ports,  saw 
with  leonine  rtm  the  extreme  limits  of  his 
dominion.  At  Havre  he  fomid  the  harbour 
deserted,  |;rass  growing  on  the  qnays,  the 
hofiz(m  withont  a  saU — except  the  odions 
English  fleet  whfeh  lay  there,  watching  in 
the  roada  just  out  of  cannon-shot.  Napo- 
leon tamed  angrily  away  and  harried  from 
the  spot. 

Yet  during  the  continuance  of  the  naval 
war,  from  1794  to  1813,  we  lost,  by  wreck 
and  misadventure,  twenty-five  &st-cla8S 
ships  and  numerous  smaller  craft,  and 
upwards  of  six  thousand  seamen,  to  say 
notiiing  of  the  losses  in  transports,  hired 
vessels,  and  privateers,  k>sses  which  far 
exceeded  any  inflicted  by  our  enemies. 

But  the  period  that  followed  the  condu- 
uon  of  the  great  war  was  marked  by  tiie 
repose  of  a  long  peace,  and  little  was  lost 
where  little  was  risked.  The  wreck  of  t^e 
'^Aloeste"  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  in 
1817  with  Lord  Amherst,  the  Britbh 
envoy,  on  board,  belongs  to  the  pleasant 
record  of  adventure  familiar  to  our  youth, 
in  which  discipline  and  courage  combined 
bring  safety  to  all  concerned.  Of  the  same 
character  was  the  wreck  of  the  ^'Megsera" 
in  1871,  when  the  crew  found  refuge  on  the 
desolate  ishmd  of  St  Paul  Earlier 
examples  in  the  same  instructive  series 
are  to  be  found  in  the  adventures  of  the 
crew  of  the  ''  Wager,"  wrecked  among  the 


Patagonians  in  1741,  and  of  the  survivors 
from  the  "  Litchfield,"  man-of-war,  lost  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  numberhig  two 
hundred  and  twenty  in  all  out  of  a  crew  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  with  tibeir 
ci^tivity  among  the  Moors,  and  various 
strange  adventures.  Still  more  familiar  is 
the  recital  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Antelope  " 
on  the  Pelew  Islands  in  1783,  and  the 
return  of  Captain  Wilson  with  the  son  of 
the  island  duef,  who  excited  much  curiosity 
in  Easlish  society  as  Prince  Lee  Boo.  And 
there  u  a  spice  of  romance  about  the  loss 
of  the  << Thetis"  frigate,  in  1830,  with 
nearly  a  million  dollars  on  board,  off  Bio 
de  Janeiro. 

Bat  among  sad  misadventures  must  be 
told  the  wreck  of  the  ''Arab"  sloop  off 
Westpor^  County  Mayo,  in  1823,  with  a 
craw  of  a  hundred  all  swallowed  up  in  the 
raging  sea,  and  of  the  <*  Avenger,''  one  of 
the  earliest  of  our  steam  frigates,  lost  off 
the  African  coast  near  Tunis.  Then 
perished  Lieutenant  Marryat,  the  son  of 
the  great  naval  novelist^  and  only 
Lieutenant  Booke  and  three  others  were 
saved  out  of  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  Again,  we  have  the  ''  Orpheus  " 
fr^iate  wrecked  in  1863  off  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  witti  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  in  officers  and  seamen. 

Coodng  to  our  modem  fleet  of  iron- 
clads, we  have  to  record  the  awful  fate 
of  the  <*  Captain "  in  1870.  She  was  of 
the  latest  design  in  turret  ships,  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
tons  displacementi  but  with  only  four 
feet  of  freeboard,  and  thus  she  literally 
ploughed  her  way  through  the  deep.  Her 
designer,  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  was  on 
board;  her  captain,  Hugh  Bnrgoyne,  a 
{MTomidng  son  of  the  old  Field-Mamial,  was 
proud  of  his  ship,  and  had  every  confidence 
hi  her  powers.  It  was  a  rough  and  dirty 
night  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  those 
on  board  the  flagship  lost  sight  of  the 
**  Captain's  "  Ikhts  in  the  mists  and  wrack 
of  a  rfcjng  gate.  When  morning  dawned 
the  ironclad  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but 
fragments  of  her  wreckage  soon  gave  sad 
evidence  of  her  fate.  Yet  there  were 
survivors  of  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nieht  a  huge  sea  had  struck 
the  ship  and  heeled  her  over ;  the  captain 
was  on  deck  with  the  watch,  they  were  all 
waist-deep  in  water,  and  they  felt  the  ship 
heaving  beneath  them  as  she  straggled  to 
right  Mrselt  Bat  over  she  went,  turning 
right  over ;  the  shrieks  of  the  stokers  in 
their  martyrdom  of  fire  and  scaldbg  steam 
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beiDg  heard  over  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
Bottom  upwards  the  ship  floated  for 
some  minutes,  a  sufficient  time  for  the 
poor  souls  imprisoned  within  her  to  realise 
the  horror  of  their  fate.  Those  on  deck 
had  a  chance  for  life,  and  soon  the  captain, 
the  gunner,  and  an  able  seaman  found 
themselves  clinging  to  the  keel  of  the 
pinnace.  Then  out  of  the  gloom  appeared 
the  ship's  launch,  which  a  number  of  sea- 
men had  scrambled  into.  **  Come,  sir,  let 
us  jump,"  said  the  seaman  on  the  pinnace 
to  his  captain,  taking  him  by  the  hand. 
*'  Save  yourself,  my  man,"  said  Bargoyne ; 
and  the  man  jumped  and  was  hauled  on 
board,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
captain.  The  sumvors,  eighteen  in  all 
out  of  five  hundredi  made  for  the  shore, 
and  landed  safely,  and  came  home  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Another  sad  story  is  that  of  the 
<'  Serpent,"  lost  in  1890  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  only  three  being  saved  out  of  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiva 
And  in  1887  the  <'Wasp"  gunboat  die- 
appeared  in  the  Ohina  seas,  lost,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  a  typhoon.  In  a  like  mystery  is 
involved  the  fate  of  the  ''Atalanta" 
training  ship,  which  saQed  from  Bermuda 
on  the  thirty-first  January,  1880,  with  two 
hundred  and  eighty  sotJs  on  board,  and 


without  irreparable  damage.  In  tiu 
same  year  the  ''Naiad"  and  '* Apollo^" 
fine  cruisers  of  the  modem  type,  nn 
against  the  Skelligs  in  the  coune  of  the 
naval  manoeuvres,  but  were  ddlfoDy 
floated  ofif  again.  Then  we  have  the  n- 
cent  grounding  of  the  ''  Howe,*  i  fioe 
first-class  .battleahip,  in  the  enfanuM  to 
the  port  of  Ferrol,  with  a  sathhetoiy 
sequel  in  the  news  of  her  being  AoiM 
into  port,  though  not  exactly  witli  i 
whole  skin.  As  we  must  have  theiemMi 
monsters  and  must  send  them  erauiDg 
about  in  narrow  waters,  like  whahi  in  i 
tub,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  mot 
have  them  manoeuvring  in  line  and  ii 
column,  and  playing  at  the  risky  game  of 
follow -my-leader,  after  the  ancient  faihioo 
of  line-of -battle  ships,  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  altogether  free  from  such  ocodonil 
misadventures. 


FROM  FAIRYLAND  ONWAEDS. 


To  what  extent  our  early  readhg  Id- 
flaencds  us  later  on  is  a  question  whieh  Im 
sometimes  occurred  to  me  with  intoreii  We 
must  all,  I  suppose,  have  skimmed  throogli 
some  thousands  of  pages  which  have  left 
I  little  or  no  impression  behind  them;  bat 
was  never  afterwards  heard  oi    Another   on  the  other  hand,  how  often  don 


fatal  disaster  to  a  training  ship,  the 
"Eurydice,"  occurred  off  Sie  Isle  of 
Wight  some  years  before. 

Our  more  recent  brood  of  sea  monsters 
has  not  escaped  its  misadventures.  The 
fate  of  the  <*  Vanguard "  will  be  remem- 
bered, run  into  and  sunk  by  the  ''Iron 
Duke  "  in  a  fog  ofi  Wicklow  Head  in  the 
year  1885.  Happily  the  ship  was  kept 
afloat  for  an  hour  by  her  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  all  her  crew  were  rescued. 
In  1886,  when  in  Lisbon  Harbour,  the 
"  Sultan,"  in  changing  her  position,  sent  to 
the  bottom  a  merchimt  steamer,  thirty  of 
the  crew  of  which  were  drowned.  The 
"  Minotaur  "  also  dragged  and  fouled  the 
"  Monarch,"  and  among  the  crush  of  iron 
pots  the  fragile  shells  of  ordinary  sUpping 
seemed  likdy  to  sufier.  The  "Sultan" 
herself  was  wrecked  and  abandoned  in 
1889,  but  was  raised  and  floated  in  the 
foUowbg  year,  and  she  still  occupies  her 
place  in  the  Kavy  List  It  was  touch-and- 
go  with  the  "Swiftsure"  in  1885  on  a 
sandbank  in  the  South  Atlantic,  but  she 
came  off,  and  is  now  guardship  at  Devon- 
port.  The  '* Victoria"  run  aground  in 
Greek  waters  in  1892,  but  was  got  off 


merest  suggestion  carry  us  back  to  mt 
familiar  story  of  our  childhood,  oat  oi 
the  associations  of  which  the  old  likei  isd 
dislikes  which  were  wont  to  be  so  arbitnij 
and  so  unreasoning,  spring  up  nnbiddeii 
to  influence  our  present  judgement! 

Tet  for  nothing  in  the  world  wooU 
we  part  with  these  youthfol  tradition 
around  which  the  int^ening  yean  hxit 
but  shed  an  additional  ghunoor.  Hm 
foundation-stones  are  they  of  oar  ianefi 
castle ;  the  firm  rocks  on  which  we  foiw 
a  footing  when  first  we  sought  an  outlook 
over  the  sea  of  literatnra 

Not  that  our  attitude  towards  im 
remains  unaltered.  Few  of  us,  I  imagin^i 
would  care  to  read  over  from  beginning  (o 
end  even  the  most  cherished  of  oar  tiij- 
tales,  unless  indeed  they  came  to  u  is 
such  tempting  guise  as  does  the  Sleepiif 
Beauty  of  Tennyson.  It  is  the  memorj  n 
them  we  love.  In  spite  of  pantomiotf 
and  burlesques — all  we  have  seen  ol  ^ 
for  years— they  retahi  their  comer  Id  otf 
hearts,  and  the  original  charm,  to  whi^ 
as  we  have  said,  distance  has  lent  fif 
enchantment,  Itill  hovers  aboat  tbflir 
namea    Let  a  Millais  bat  ohooM  Cu' 
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derella  for  the  subject  of  his  Academy 
pictore,  and  we  crowd  around  it  in  eager 
expectatbn.  *<  Where  is  the  moose-trap  I " 
we  say.  '*  Ah !  there  lies  the  pumpkin." 
We  like  upon  occasion  to  refer  to 

Little  Snowdrop),  who  lives  in  the  glen 
Over  the  hills  with  the  seven  wee  men, 

to  Red  Riding  Hood  pulUng  the  bobbin  that 
the  latch  might  Uf  t^  or  to  those  pretty  Babes 
who  no  burial  from  any  man  receive. 

I  myself,  personally,  must  confess  to  a 
weakness  besides  for  divers  other  less 
known  inhabitants  of  fairy-taledom.  Little 
Hilda,  for  instance,  who  went  out  in  the 
snow  to  look  for  the  strawberries,  for  the 
want  of  which  her  sick  friend  had  declared 
she  mjut  die.  Into  the  forest,  through  the 
deep  drifts  she  plunges,  and  lo  1  all  of  a 
sudden  the  air  is  mild,  the  trees  are 
budding,  and  the  birds  besin  to  sing. 
Here  is  the  little  forester,  clad  in  green, 
awaiting  her  by  the  lake  in  his  boat  drawn 
by  swans.  Siriftly  he  will  pilot  her  into 
the  presence  of  the  king  of  all  the  swans, 
who  will  give  her  fresh  luscious  straw- 
berries for  the  sick  one,  and  glittering 
ruby  ones  for  herself. 

Why  is  the  sea  salt  f  Let  me  tell  you; 
I  know  the  answer  so  well  Is  it  not 
because  the  last  owner  of  the  fairy  mill 
gave  the  command, 


score  of  like  companions.  He  it  was  alone, 
with  his  stroDg  Umbs  and  surefootedness, 
who  was  to  succeed  in  climbing  the  glass 
hill  and  freeing  the  princess  who  sat  at  the 
top. 

Onee,  in  later  years,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  Dapplegrim,  but  her  men  called  her 
Sylvia.  It  was  in  a  far  country  where 
horses  were  plentiful,  but  no  matter  how 
much  satbfaction  one's  mount  might  be 
giving  one  th^re  would  always  be  a  chorus : 
"  Not  like  Sylvia  1  Nothing  to  Sylvia  I " 
Ah,  it  was  Sylvia  that  was  fleet  of  foot, 
strong  in  the  wind,  firm-knit,  beautiful ! 


It 


Who  is  Sylvia  ?    What  is  she 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ?  *' 


*  Mill,  mill,  fprind  away. 
Some  fresh  salt  now,  1  pray  ! " 


it 


and  forgot  to  leave  orders  as  to  when 
should  stop  1 

My  only  acquaintance  with  Tales  from 
the  ITorse  was  derived  from  a  copy,  by 
reason   of    much   handling  and  conning, 
tattered  and  dog-eared  to  the  last  decree, 
which    after   my    time   went    to   pieces 
altogether.    Bat  what  joy  it  was  to  read 
in  it  of  Shortshanks,  whose  little  boat — 
which,  he  carried  in  his  pocket — grew  and 
grew  as  he  put  his  finger,  hand,  or  arm 
into  it,  till  at  last  it  was  big  enough  to 
hold  himself  1    To  this  day,  when  I  am 
starting  on  an  expedition  I  sometimes  find 
myself  apostrophising  the  agent  of  locomo- 
tion— be    it   horse    or   steam-engine — in 
Shortshanks's  magic  words :  **  Off  and  away 
over  high  hill  and  low  dale,  and  don't  stop 
till  you  come  to  the  King's  castle  I "    It 
savours  of   Hans  Christian's   ^'FUegende 
Koffer,"  you  may  say.    True,  but  then  I 
knew  Shortshanks  first 
I  ^  Another  of  the  Norse  Tales,  Dapplegrim, 
!  is  to  be  iound,  I  fancy,  under  a  different 
;  title  in  Brothers  Grimm.    Dapplegrim  was 
a  young  horse  which  went  careering  wild 
I  and  free  over  the  country  along  with  a 

I 


sang  I ;  but  Sylvia,  they  told  me,  was  out 
wi^  the  mob,  and  I  might  or  might  not 
have  a  chance  of  seemg  her. 

One  da]^  I  was  riding  with  a  friend  along 
a  road  wmch  traversed  a  fla^  open  plain. 
In  the  far  distance  we  could  distinguish  a 
dark,  moving  mass,  ever,  as  it  seemed, 
increasing  in  magnitude ;  while  at  the  same 
time  a  dull,  rumbling  sound  made  itself 
also  inereaaingly  heard.  It  was  the  mob.^ 
Go,  on  they  came.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp ! 
Clatter,  clatter,  clatter  1  Down  into  the 
bed  of  a  creek,  splash  through  it;  bob, 
bobbing  appeared  their  headsand  shoulders 
on  the  near  sida 

<*They  are  making  fair  for  us;  they 
mean  to  run  us  down  1 "  I  shouted  in  dis- 
may ;  but  my  companion  merely  smiled. 

"  Keep  a  tight  hold  on  your  reins,"  he 
said  ;  "  tlie  temptation  to  join  the  mob  is 
too  much  for  somehorses»"  So  a  tight  hold 
you  may  be  sure  I  kept. 

In  the  meantime,  all  together,  straight 
as  an  arrow  they  made  towards  us.  Nearer 
and  ever  nearer  till  within  some  twenty 
yards  of  where  we  had  pulled  up,  then,  as  if 
moved  by  a  single  impulse,  off  they  turned 
sharp  to  the  left  and  dashed  at  full  gallop 
across  country. 

**  Hurrah  1  hurrah  1 "  shouted  my  com- 
panion after  them;  and,  catching  the 
enthusiasm : 

<'  Hurrah  !  hurrah  I "  shouted  I. 

"  You  noticed  her,  of  course  t "  he  asked 
me  after  a  minute  or  sa 

«« Her— who  1 " 

'*  The  mare,  to  be  sure — leading,  by  a 

*  During  winter  in  the  Colonies,  all  the  horses 
about  a  station  not  required  at  that  season  for 
work  are  cast  loose  to  forage  on  their  own  account ; 
and  being  gregarious  by  nature,  they  attach  them- 
selves to  others  from  neighbouring  stations,  forming 
together  a  goodly  band,  which  is  known  as  the 
I  "mob." 
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fall  length  too,  by  Jingo  1  That  was 
Sylvia ! " 

Head  in  the  air,  nostrils  dilated,  mane 
flying  to  the  wind,  her  beaatifol  shaggy 
coat  glancing  in  the  wbitry  sonshine — yes, 
I  had  noticed  her.  Bat  at  the  same  time 
my  thonghts  went  back,  back  throngh  the 
long  years,  across  mighty  oceans  and  wide- 
spread continents,  back  to  the  old  attic 
norsery,  the  blazing  fire,  with  its  tall  wired 
gaard,  and  the  broad  window-seat  on  which 
lay  the  tattered,  wide-margined,  large- 
printed,  loosely  held  together  leaves  of  the 
old  Norse  Tales,  and  I  Jmew  that  at  last  I 
had  seen  Dapplegrim  I 

There  are  some  praiseworthy  persons 
who  have  kept^  or  have  had  kept  for  them, 
diaries,  records  of  all  their  doings  from  an 
abnormally  early  age,  andean  therefore  tell 
OS  precisely  at  what  period  of  their  life  this, 
that,  or  the  other  phase  of  thought  was  npon 
them.  I,  nnfortanately,  am  not  one  of 
these.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
and  hence  comparing  notes  about  it  with 
others,  the  exact  chronological  order  in 
which  Charles  Lever,  Walter  Scott^ 
Marryat,  Dickens,  captivated  my  fancy. 
I  know  that  at  one  time  the  acme  of 
happiness  in  my  estimation  was  reached 
when  I  had  begged  successfully  for  a  half- 
holiday,  and  had  purchased  a  three-half- 
penny dreadful,  tne  illustration  on  the 
front  cover  of  which  was  invariably  a  group 
of  feathered  Bed  Indians — ^presumably  on 
the  war-path.  Ooce,  the  fun  of  the 
"  Widow  Malone  Ohone  *'  was  inimitable, 
and  Ballantjne's  ''  Coral  Island  "  the  finest 
thing  in  print.  Not  so  long  ago  I  seized 
eagerly  upon  a  copy  of  the  last-named, 
thankful  to  have  got  something  into  my 
hands  which  I  knew  to  be  worth  reading. 
Alas,  alas  I  what  a  fall  was  there !  In  the 
lapse  of  time  the  fine  gold  had  changed  to 
clay.  Nevertheless,  if  generation  after 
generation  of  children  continue  to  derive 
from  it  the  intense  enjoyment  that  the 
"  CoraJ  Island  "  afforded  to  me,  then  indeed 
was  the  book  not  written  in  vain. 

How  well  do  I  remember  my  first  assault 
on  Walter  Scott !  An  enthusiastic  brother 
set  me  down  to  ''Ivanhoe"  in  one  comer 
of  the  library,  while  he  himself  skimmed 
eagerly  the  pages  of  the  "Talisman"  in 
another.  But  the  print  was  small  and  the 
matter  heavy  j  the  birds  were  calling  with- 
out, and  the  scented  summer  breezes 
played  temptingly  about  the  open  window, 
and  I  eould,  could  not  get  over  my  third 
page.  Oh,  how  I  tried!  With  what 
determination  did  I  attack  those  puzzling 


sentences,  for  I  would  on  no  aeeoont  go  on 
without  carrying  the  sense  along  with  me, 
and  the  idea  of  skipping,  I  belieTS,  never 
once  entered  my  head  I  It  was  such  a  fine, 
grown-up  thing  to  be  doing,  and  I  was 
such  a  little,  little  girl  1  But  as  it  proved 
I  was  too  little,  for,  after  all,  it  went  over 
me  to  compass  that  page. 

The  time  eould  then  not  have  been  far 
distant,  however,  when  Gurth  and  Wamba, 
Rebecca  and  Rowena,  Cedric  the  Saxon 
and  Sir  Sluggish  Knight,  were  to  become 
household  words  for  me;  even  now,  I 
suppose  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
amongst  my  earliest  favourites,  there  seems 
to  be  poetry  in  the  very  sound  of  their  names. 

I  must  confess  that  in  my  line  wfte  no 
Daisy  Chains,  Qaeechys,  Schonberg  Gotta 
Families.  At  ihe  time  when  these  were 
due  I  was  no  doubt  immersed  in  tiie 
prankish  doings  of  Midshipman  Easy,  in 
the  triumphs  of  that  cool  customer  tiie 
Green  Hand,  or  the  delightful  horrors  of 
the  Cases  of  Circumstantial  Evidence  as 
given  in  <*  Chambers's  Miscellany ,"  wlioe 
you  are  treated  to  the  details  of  boni-fide 
trial  after  trial,  in  which  the  innocent  were 
condemned  and  put  to  death,  the  taith 
only  transpiring  too  late. 

But,  well-a-day,  how  old  names  and  old 
&vourites  crowd  in  when  one  begins  to 
cast  about  for  Uiem !  What  of  Eva  and 
Saint  Clair,  Topsy  and  Tom,  Eliza  on  tbe 
ice  with  Jim  Crow  in  her  arms  I  Of  the  XJ^ 
Duckling  and  the  Master  Thief!  Of '<Bolin- 
son  Crusoe"  and  the  infinitely  weaker 
"  Svdss  Family  Bobinson,"  which  does  not 
stand  reading  nowadays  as  does  its  great 
model  I  Here  we  have  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, all  Dickens — ^from  David  CoppafieU 
to  the  Marchioness,  from  Fagin  to  litde 
Nell— and  the  •<  Arabian  Nighto'  Enter- 
tainments." Then  "Undine,"  •'Peter 
Schlemihl,"  and  '*  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables." 

Who  is  it  that  hovers  about  us  when  we 
have  locked  ourselves  out  from  our  goods 
and  chattels,  and  are  searching  fmitleealy 
for  the  key  1  When  we  are  gazing  upon 
the  leaps  and  tumbles  of  a  woodland 
stream, .  or  the  angry  wavelets  on  tbs 
surface  of  a  wind-swept  lake!  Is  it  not 
Undine  t  And  Undine  again  when  we 
come  across — as  we  do  sometimes — a 
maiden  bright  as  she  is  beautiful;  bat  alss! 
all  light  and  no  heat,  one  in  whom  tihe 
human  soul  is  still  an  unknown  qoantity. 

Undine,  Uebes  Bilddhen  dn ! 
Seit  ich  zuerst  ana  alien  Koodea 
Dein  eeltsam  Leuchten  aufgefunden 
Wie  sangst  da  oft  mein  Herz  in  Boh  ! 
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Peter  Schlemihl  rUea  before  ns  whenever 
a  ptrticalarly  smmy  day  draws  attention 
to  onr  more  than  OBiially  eonspieaooB 
shadow;  ay,  and  in  his  metaphorical 
aspect  he  crops  np  besides  at  sundry  other 
times  and  seasons.  WhOe  as  for  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  Is  it  not  a 
poem  rich  in  deUcate  touches,  in  exquisite 
detaO,  and  at  the  same  time  in  broad, 
tragic  shadows  and  fateful  meanings  I 

I  shall  end  off  here  with  another 
favourite — ^my  last  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been,  before  a  distinct  fall  stop  was  placed 
on  one  period  of  my  life  by  my  departure 
for  school  to  that  region  which  we  are 
sometimes  wont  vaguely  to  designate  as 
<*  abroad."  "  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo/' 
I  know  now,  is  all  wrong  in  its  morals.  Let 
him  be  never  so  much  we  agent  of  divine 
justice,  the  Count,  in  his  pobon  lessons  to 
Madame  de  YiUefort,  for  example,  goes  a 
trifle  beyond  what  we  can  comfortably 
allow  a  hero  whom  we  intend  to  go  on 
respecting  to  Hom  end  of  the  last  volume 
to  indulge  in.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
abounds  in  tit-bits.  The  Ch&teau  dlf, 
the  Abb^  Faria,  entering  the  grotto, 
Noirtier,  the  meeting  with  Countess  Mer- 
c^d^s,  Caderousse's  death,  etc. — I  could 
fill  a  whole  page  in  merely  instancing  the 
thrilling  episodes  of  Dumas'  masterpiece. 

I  shidl  never  forget  the  unexpected  dis- 
tinction which  my  acquaintance  with  this 
book  brought  me  amongst  my  Continental 
schoohnat^.  Qaite  innocently,  in  conver- 
sation with  one  of  them,  I  had  happened 
to  mention  it,  but  the  effect  was  electrical 
What  1  was  it  possible  I  **  The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  " !  I  had  read,  actually  read 
that  I  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  every 
girl  in  the  school  knew  of  it;  my  class- 
fellowB  crowded  around  me  to  make  quite 
sure  by  personal  enquiry  that  there  was  no 
mistake,  while  the  older  girls — who  before 
had  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  me,  and  the 
most  senior  of  whom  was  only  as  a  special 
favour  allowed  upon  occasion  to  dip  into 
translations  of  Walter  Scott — even  went 
so  far  as  to  invite  me  to  walk  with  them 
in  the  garden.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
did  my  early  reading  stand  me  in  good 
stead  (m  this  my  first  sally  into  the  great 
world. 


DONEGAL    SKETCHES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

County  Ponegal  is,  to  the  average 
Englishman,  quite  as  much  "  terra  incog- 
nita" as  India  or  South  Africa.     I  will 


not  say  it  is  as  rough  and  interesting  as 
those  other  parts  of  our  littie  globe.  In 
some  respects,  however,  it  is  probably 
rougher  and  more  interesting  than  either  of 
them.  Those  who  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  tell  us  that  the  cliffs  to  the 
south  of  the  county  are  not  to  be  beaten  for 
grandeur  anywhere  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  for  downright  wretched- 
ness, you  must  search  the  world  to  find 
families  to  compare  with  the  Irish  under 
Bloody  Foreland  and  between  Gweedore 
and  the  Atlantic. 

I  dare  say,  on  the  strength  of  Western 
Ireland's  reputation  for  ^^soft"  weather,  it 
was  rather  a  mad  tiling  to  do ;  but  the 
other  day,  finding  myself  in  Donegal  town, 
I  studied  the  map  for  a  while  and  there 
and  then  determined  to  tramp  the  coast- 
line of  the  county  as  long  as  my  easiest 
pair  of  boots  would  hold  out  The  hotel 
to  which  I  had  been  seduced  was  a  mean 
affair.  It  seemed  likely  that  accommoda- 
tion would  degenerate  rather  than  improve 
as  I  got  into  the  wilds.  But  I  was  a 
thought  reckless.  It  should  hinge  on  the 
weather  the  next  morning.  If  the  day 
opened  reasonably  fine  I  would  accept  the 
omen.  If  it  rained  my  plan  should  go  to 
the  wall. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  I  went 
out  to  find  the  points  of  Donegal  town. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  hotel  to  instruct 
me.  A  single  little  damsel,  about  four- 
teen years  old,  seemed  to  run  tiie  housa 
True,  outside,  in  the  diamond — as  they 
call  their  market-places  in  the  shire-* 
there  was  a  large-limbed  man  in  bud 
check  leaning  against  some  cars,  with  his 
eye  constantq^  upon  the  hotel.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  was  the  landlord, 
though  I  interchanged  not  a  word  with  him. 
Even  when,  later,  I  rang  the  bell  in  a  pet 
because  the  leg  of  the  arm-chair  would 
insist  on  going  through  the  floor  of  tiie 
room,  it  was  the  little  girl  who  appeared. 
I  could  have  been  angry  with  the  {nno- 
prietor,  but  with  this  humble  littie  pfece 
of  consistent  industry  by  no  means. 

Donegal  is  not  much  of  a  place,  barring 
its  diamond,  which  is  immense,  and  its 
bay,  in  which  the  yachting  ought  to  be 
admirable.  Tou  look  from  the  slip  of  a 
quay  across  a  mile  or  more  of  still  water, 
with  green  hills  bounding  it,  and  pretty 
green  islets  studding  it.  There  is  an  old 
abbey  on  a  bluff  commanding  the  pool, 
with  graves  innumerable,  and  grass — ^just 
ere  haymaking — about  six  feet  high.  If 
the  Donegal  commonalty  would  but  respect 
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this  burial  grotind  it  woald  be  a  deUghtfal 
place.  As  it  iv,  one  has  to  move  amoDg 
the  tombs  with  a  distreasiDg  amount  of 
preeaution.  There  is  also  an  ancient  ruin 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  It  is  called 
Donegal  Ciistle  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
Beally,  it  is  an  Elfzibethan  manor  house 
in  decay,  and  a  remarkably  picturesque 
one.  The  score  or  two  of  conventional 
hovels  at  its  bjue  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  singularly  mean  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Well,  as  luck  desired  it,  the  monbw 
was  bright  enough,  with  a  strong  wind 
from  the  east.  I  settled  my  bill,  therefore, 
which  was  moderate,  arranged  for  the 
transport  of  my  luggage,  including  my 
fi&hing-rod,  and  began  a  walk,  which,  ere 
the  fortnight  was  out,  had  grown  to  the 
respectable  total  of  two  hundred  miles. 

My  programme  bade  me  reach  Killibegs 
that  tdternoon.  The  distance  is  about 
eighteen  miles.  It  is  as  undulating  as  all 
Donegal  high-roads,  so  that  one  may  re- 
spectfully apply  to  it  and  the  county  the 
words  from  a  Lake  District  <*  Visitors' 
Book": 

He  surely  is  an  arrant  ass 
Who  pays  to  ride  up  Kirkstone  Pass ; 
He'll  find  in  spite  of  all  their  talking. 
He'll  have  to  walk,  and  pay  for  walking. 

The  people  were  haymaking  in  the  town's 
vicinity,  and  very  sweet  was  the  country 
air.  Hereabouts  you  have  no  suspicion  of 
true  mountain  scenery.  The  road  is 
bordered  with  hawthorn  hedges,  and  not 
a  few  attractive  villa  residences  are  to  be 
seen.  Bat  at  Mount  Charles,  some  four 
miles  west,  the  change  begins.  This  little 
town  is  wonderfully  situated,  looking  down 
upon  a  network  of  waterways  between  the 
headlfmds  of  this  part  of  Donegal  The 
views  iJways  beneath  them  ought  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  townspeople. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  effect 
upon  them.  The  first  person  I  met  in  the 
place  was  a  mendicant,  who  seemed 
delighted  to  inform  me  that  "  there's  niver 
a  divil  of  a  fellow  in  Ireland  more  wretched 
than  me,  yer  honour."  This  with  a  con- 
tented grin. 

It  blew  great  guns  from  here  onward, 
and  the  southern  sea  was  dark  under  the 
clouds.  I  passed  a  little  lake  with  a  heath- 
clad  knoll  to  it  which  looked  tempting.  But 
the  waves  on  it  would  have  rocked  a  Thames 
house-boat,  and  so  I  did  not  regret  my 
fishing-rod.  Here  at  length  I  came  out 
of  hedgerows.  Peat-bogs  and  morasses 
showed  themselves,  with  the  grey  shapes 


of  the  mountains  inland.  Irish  cottages 
of  the  locally  approved  type  became 
plentiful— with  pigs,  ducks,  and  geese, 
poultry,  tethered  calves,  and  human  bipeds 
all  in  sweet  communion  therein.  The 
coarse  red  legs  of  the  women  and  girls 
were  quite  shocking  to  see.  There 
were  also  many  dismantled  houses,  with 
nettles  and  foxgloves  thick  on  the  parlour 
floor,  telling  of  the  decrease  of  Donegal's 
population  from  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  in  1841  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  in 
1891.  The  domestic  cat  is  much  to  the 
front  in  Donegal  homesteads;  and  a  miser- 
able-looking beast  it  is. 

I  did  not  rest  until  Donkineely,  eleven 
miles  from  Donegal, wasreached.  Tae  village 
is  but  one  longish  street,  which  was  this 
day  rather  popdous  with  operatives  from 
the  railway  line  which  was  being  constracted 
with  British  relief  money  from  Donegal  to 
KiUibegs.  Here  some  Oainness  and  hraad- 
and-cheese  was  to  be  had,  and  nothing 
else.  The  tavern-keeper  was  civil  enough 
to  invite  me  into  his  drawing-room  wiiiJa 
I  regaled  myself.  My  surroundings  ought 
to  have  humiliated  me.  It  was  the 
strongest  anti-Eoglish  atmosphere  I  had 
breathed  in  Ireland.  There  were  engnr- 
ings  of  the  ''Leaders  of  the  Iriah  Nation," 
ancient  and  modem,  upon  the  waUs. 
Atnong  the  latter  Archbishop  Walsh  was 
noticeable  In  the  middle  of  the  groap  and 
Pamell  stood  defiantly  to  the  left.  For  a 
few  minutes  also  I  dipped  into  a  Katfawal 
History  of  Ireland,  "for  the  use  of 
schools,"  and  had  my  blood  chilled  as  I 
read  of  the  odious  iniquities  of  the  Eosiidk 
against  the  poor  down-trodden  land  in 
which  I  was.  Tue  language  of  the  book  was 
almost  treasonably  strong.  I  imagine  that 
the  relief  railway  in  the  neighboorhood — 
Government  grant  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds — ^is  the  beat  gift 
Dunkineely  has  had  since  it  became  a 
parish.  But  the  compilers  of  th^e  books 
'*  for  the  use  of  schools  "  are  unmindful  of 
England's  benefactions.  Her  tyranides 
ovmhadow  them  aU. 

Two  o'clock  found  me  at  Kmibega,  the 
last  hour  having  been  spent  along  its  plea- 
sant bay.  Here  at  any  rate  I  was  settiog 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
really  pretty  place,  with  broken  land 
behind  it,  and  hills  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  feet  high  yet  furtliex  behind.  For 
yachting  shelter  it  is  of  course  notorious; 
and  the  authorities  still  hope  that   tlie 
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Government— espedally  the  new  Goyern- 
ment — will  be  of  their  opinion,  that  there 
ean  be  no  better  harbour  of  ref age  in  the 
north-west — ^when  a  little  money  has  been 
spent  npon  it.    Meantime,  it  means  to  bid 
for  tourists  and  anglers  with  right  good 
wilL    Though  only  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  inhabitants  strong,  it  has  three 
hotels,  two  very  decent,  in  which  for  half- 
a-erown  a  traveller  may  dine  to  Ids  con- 
tentment.   Just  at  present  it  was  very 
busy  with  salmon.    Every  other  day  or  so 
the  local  agent  sent  a  few  hundredweight 
of  the  fish  across  to  Sligo  in  a  smack. 
The  source  of  supply  is  twofold*    First, 
from  Mr.  Muserave's  fishery  at  Teelin  Bay, 
some  ten   miles  distant;   and  secondly, 
from  the  poachers.    The  mail  car  itself  is 
not  above  carrying  a  fish  or  two  which  are 
not  of  respectable  lineage.    All  this  drain 
on  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  famous 
Glen  river  of  Garrick  is  vastly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  men  who  visit  Carrick 
to  fish.      It  explains  the  tale  that  was 
told  me    of    an    enthusiastic    sportsman 
who  whipped  the  river  for  two  months  not 
long  since,  and  caught  but  one  salmon  in 
the  time.    Oa  the  other  hand,  after  rains, 
you  may  still  do  well  in  the  Glen.    Three 
salmon  in  an  evening  was  the  record  one 
day  last  July  of  a  gentleman  connected 
with  one  of  the  Government  relief  works 
in  the  district 

I  stayed  two  days  at  Killibegs,  satisfied 
with  the  soothing,  pretty  place.  There 
was  Bome  election  fuss  agoing  on^  and 
voters  came  in  from  the  country  in  their 
best  black  and  with  their  hats  cocked  over 
their  eyes  in  rather  a  mischievous  manner. 
But  they  had  umbrellas  instead  of 
bludgeons,  and  were  content  with  badger- 
ing distasteful  speakers  instead  of  breaking 
their  heads.  It  was  all  settled  for  them. 
They  were  to  vote  "sthrafght  for  the 
ooonthry,"  and  in  due  course  they  did  it. 
The  weather  kept  very  kind.  As  the 
Killibegs  river,  the  Bongosteeui  was  too  low 
to  promise  sport,  I  took  out  the  hotel  boat 
and  we  sailed  away  to  the  lighthouse  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  was  all  very 
well  going,  but  no  joke  tacking  home  under 
a  scorching  noontide  sun.  We  saw  old 
women  picking  seaweed,  and  were  offered 
it  at  a  halfpenny  a  handful.  Ic  seemed  to 
me  that  if  Kature  meant  us  to  eat  each 
stuff,  she  would  have  made  it  a  thought 
more  palatable.  Between  edible  seaweed 
and  shoe-leather  the  difference  is  but  due 
to  the  respective  thickness  of  the  materials. 
The    poor  women  were   grateful   for   a 


pollock  or  two  which  we  had  caught  with 
a  strip  of  note-paper  on  a  nook. 

On  the  tUrd  day,  which  was  cloudless, 
I  sent  on  my  traps  to  Garrick,  and  took  to 
the  road  again.  There  is  some  lovely 
country  just  west  of  Killibegs  by  the 
sandy  bay  of  Fintragh,  pretty  hillocks  in 
Irish  confusion,  with  rocks  and  flowers 
littering  them.  To-day  the  haymakers 
had  idl  these  knolls  in  hand,  and  truly 
they  could  not  have  had  better  weather  for 
theur  work.  The  mountains  of  Orownardd 
and  Croaghacullin  behind  were  a  hot 
purple.  The  blue  peat-smoke  rose  straight 
from  the  pale  yellow  hovels  up  the  hill- 
sides, sett  it  seemed,  as  much  out  of  the 
way  of  the  civilised  road  as  they  could  get 
A  politician  on  a  horse  passed  me,  also 
bound  for  Garrick.  In  the  evening  he 
rode  back  again,  having  had  quite  enough 
of  the  Garrick  boys,  who  deprived  him  of 
much  self-respect. 

At  Kilcar,  which  is  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains, I  might  have  had  a  fling  on  the  river, 
though  it  was  very  low.  "It's  a  free 
stream,  entirely/'  I  was  informed  by  a 
ragged  fellow  with  a  rolliog  eye  who  was 
mending  his  breeches  by  the  roadside, 
'*  ready  for  the  iliction,  sorr."  His  wife 
and  he  were  not,  he  observed,  ''on  spik- 
ing terms  "that  day.  A  frugal  luncheon 
of  bread  and  butter  and  milk  in  this  dirty 
village  was  at  any  rate  enoogh  to  aid  me 
on  towards  Garrick.  A  constable  fishing 
for  sand  eels,  to  catch  pollock  with,  volun- 
teered an  opinion  of  the  people  very 
adverse  to  Kilcar ;  and  I  was  not  surprised 
later  to  come  upon  the  ear  of  the  Lind 
Gommissioners,  which  had  been  coaxed  up 
the  new  Garrick  road — ^a  bed  of  stones — 
towards  a  pack  of  misery-smitton  cottager. 
Tds  Tedin  Bjiy  district  is  one  of  the  most 
congested  in  the  county,  and  the  revision 
of  rents  here  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
landlords.  But  it  is  also  a  wonderfully 
picturesque  part  of  the  world.  For  here 
begins  the  Donegal  cliff  scenery,  at  which  a 
man  may  exclaim  "  Oh  1 "  and  "  Ah  1"  to 
his  heart's  contonti 

I  quito  expected  to  have  to  take  pot-luck 
at  the  famous  Garrick  Hotel.  Visions  of 
four  sleepers  in  a  room  came  to  me  as  I 
walked  up  the  Teelin  Glen,  with  the 
magnificent  hindside  of  Slieve  League  on 
the  left^  an  experience  far  from  uncommon 
in  the  hotels  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
during  the  holidays.  But  here,  in  the 
Donegal  Highlands,  it  was  no  such  thing. 
I  was  offered  an  extensive  choice  of 
sweetly  clean  bedrooms,  and  was  told  that, 
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save  the  two  gentlemen  on  the  Land 
CommiasioD,  I  was  the  sole  risitor.  The 
elections  were  made  responsible  for  this 
slight  to  Carrick.  It  was  election  busi- 
ness lalso  which,  on  this  parUcnlar  after- 
noon, gave  the  Cartick  fair  a  touch  of 
interest  ou^  of  the  common.  A  Pamellite 
orator  was  on  a  cart  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  village^  and  among  pigs,  sheep,  old 
clothes  sellers,  and  some  reaUy  pretty  ghrls, 
<'in  town"  for  the  day,  was  execrating 
England  and  the  English  in  the  usual  styla 
But  the  Donegal  farmers  and  peasantry — 
with  the  Land  Commission  lowering  rents 
every  day  in  their  midst — were  not  very 
inimical  to  England.  They  hustled  the 
orator,  who  was  an  exceedingly  foolish 
sort  of  politidan,  and  finally  chevied  him 
back  to  EtUibegs,  the  police  looldng  on 
with  their  hands  in  their  sides,  much 
diverted. 

At  the  Oarrick  Hotel  you  pay  ten 
shillings  a  day  or  three  guineas  a  week  for 
accommodation — and  get  it.  This  includes 
fishing  rights  on  the  Olen  river  and  the 
lakes  on  the  Musgrave  property.  Mr. 
Musgrave,  whose  shooting-boz  is  just  above 
the  hotel,  in  a  bleak  but  bracing  situation, 
is  a  landlord  in  good  odour  with  his 
tenants  nowadays.  Anciently  it  was 
different,  but  now  no  one  has  anything  to 
say  in  his  disfavour.  As  I  have  hinted, 
the  salmon  in  the  Glen  river  are  nothing 
to  what  they  were  ere  Teelin  Bay  was 
worked  so  vigorously.  The  landlord's 
income  from  the  sea-fishery  may  be  reckoned 
roughly  at  about  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  better  than  a  multitude  of  Irish 
tenants  with  **  revised  rents." 

The  evening  of  my  arrival,  after  dinner, 
I  took  my  rod  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Glen.  Some  of  the  pools  of  the  river  were 
sweet  to  look  upon,  and  the  trout  could  be 
seen  leaping  at  the  flies  in  a  lazy  fashion. 
In  these  pools,  even  in  the  more  degenerate 
days  of  the  river's  fame,  you  may  get  a 
salmon  if  you  have  luck  and  patience, 
though  the  weather  has  been  fine  for  a 
week  or  two.  For  my  part,  I  am  fain  to 
confess  that  I  did  not  do  very  well.  I  tried 
three  of  Bogan's  most  attractive  flies,  and 
offered  them  in  my  best  style — not  saying 
much — to  small  purpose.  It  was  no  great 
fun  pulling  out  little  fish  which  ought  to 
have  been  put  to  bed  by  their  nurses  at 
that  late  hour.  The  midges,  too,  grew 
distracting.  People  who  do  not  know 
Ireland  imagine  that  it  is  not  visited  by 
these  representatives  of  the  eleventh 
plague  of  Egypt  They  should  try  Donegal 


in  Sne  summer  weather.  I  was  UM  by  m 
angler  here  how  they  lost  him  a  realty  iiiee 
salmon.  He  had  played  the  fisb,  and  wia 
about  to  land  it,  whoi  tiie  mi^^  eaaie 
about  his  then  unprotected  &oo  bi  mub 
hordes  that  he  dropped  rod  and  gaff  and 
applied  both  hands  to  himself  instead  of 
the  fish.  Master  salmon  used  Us  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  heard  no  more  ol 

And  so  home  in  the  gloaming;  witb 
honeysuckle  and  meadow-sweet  odoroitt 
from  the  tUck  undergrowth  on  the  western 
side  of  the  stream.  The  lane  near  waa 
populous  with  lasses  returning  from 
Carrick's  mOd  fair  festivitiea  They  talked 
with  rare  Irish  zest  as  they  strode  aloBg 
barefooted,  dropping  me  dvil  greelingf 
by  the  way. 

The  following  morning  opened  wfth 
most  engaging  tokens.  From  my  bedroom 
I  looked  at  the  swelling  buttressee  of  SUefe 
League,  and  had  no  manner  of  doabt  ttst 
it  were  a  tempting  of  Providence  not  to 
climb  those  wonderfcd  cliffs '  with  ndi 
portents.  There  was  little  or  no  wind  at 
the  time — another  great  point  for  the  man 
who  means  not  to  be  deterred  from  ladA^ 
the  One  Man  Pass;  a  picture  of  wiin 
some  readers  may  remember  in  Hk 
Craik's  account  of  her  gentle  roaniiigs 
along  the  highways  of  Donegal  ft  fswyeais 
ago.  If  Mrs.  Ondk  had  been  able  to  take 
the  coast-line  as  I  took  it,  I  think  lier  pen 
would  liave  sent  up  the  price  of  land 
throughout  this  picturesque,  poor  co'ontiry. 

Br^^ast  over  I  set  forth.  It  was  ideal 
haymaking  weather.  By  no  meana  good 
for  fish  thoughi  except  as  they  eateh  idi 
at  Teelin.  The  boats  could  be  seen  ool 
in  the  Bay,  and  I  was  told  Uiey  were 
having  rare  sport  of  its  kind.  It  was  also 
whispered  by  a  dilapidated,  lean  man 
with  a  squbt,  that  the  price  for  the  **  Aj 
fish" — ^meaning  the  poached  ones  —  had 
fallen  to  threepence  a  pound.  At  tUi 
rate  the  merchimt  of  Eillibegs  would,  no 
doubt,  do  well  in  the  Manchester  market^ 
and,  perhaps,  even  discourage  Mr.  MMth 
grave's  hired  men  from  ezertbg  themeelves 
overmudh. 

Donegal  is  not  a  great  land  for  beggan. 
After  Kerry,  indeed,  it  seems  ahnoefe  free 
from  them.  Here  in  the  Teelin  Bay  dis- 
trict, however,  sundry  small  beings  braoed 
themselves  to  me  for  social  purposes,  and 
gradually  let  their  chatter  drtft  in  the 
direction  of  their  pockets.  "Oh|  yis, 
they're  fine  tarties,"  said  one  litde  rogse 
when  I  complimented  him  on  the  prodaee 
of  his  paternal   acres,    "but  we  has  to 
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pay  mighty  dear  for  them,  indeed  we 
hasl"  At  a  guess,  I  should  say  his 
father  pedd  rent  of  one  pound  a  year 
for  his  five  acres  of  land,  and  this  is 
what  he  called  dear  I  The  tales  told 
by  the  Land  Cdmndssioners  here  re- 
dound not  inconsiderably  to  the  Donegal 
Paddy's  craft  and  wit,  but  do  not  denote 
any  landlordian  tyranny  of  the  foolish 
kind.  With  a  little  more  manual  work 
the  good  fellow  would  be  happy  mough; 
and  this,  too,  the  benevdent  British 
Government  is  providing  for  him.  His 
rents  are  reduced  by  the  Land  Oommis- 
sioners;  and  the  congested  district's 
gentlemen  are  helping  him  with  fisheries 
and  other  labours,  more  or  less  good  for 
the  country,  and  certainly  puttii^  money 
into  Paddy's  pocket,  if  he  likes  to  work 
for  it.  If  only  as  much  care  were  devoted 
to  the  Eoglish  poor  in  England,  what  a 
happy,  contented  nation  we  should  be! 
As  for  the  Donegal  Paddy,  indeed,  Paddy 
all  over  the  land,  he  takes  what  he  can 
get  from  us,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to 
begratefuL 

From  Teelin  village — a  straggUng  con- 
geries of  hovels  by  uie  Bay  side,  and  up 
the  hollows  of  the  hills — I  climbed  towards 
Carrigan  Head,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
coast  precipices.  It  was  a  pleasure  at  last 
to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  turf-eutters, 
who  spoil  the  look  of  so  many  of  the 
Donegal  hillsides.  The  last  of  the  huts 
was  pajBsed,  with  an  ill-conditioned  cur  at 
my  calves,  for  strangers  are  scarce  in  these 
parts.  Then  hey  for  the  heather,  the 
elose-idbbled  downs,  the  heights,  and  the 
unpolluted  sea-breezes  I  Carrigan  head  is 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  the  wear  and 
tear  of  storms  and  waves  upon  a  head- 
land wiU  let  it  be.  I  was  in  luck,  indeed. 
The  sea  was  glassy,  with  just  a  land  breeze 
ruffling  it.  Beyond  were  Sligo,  and  even 
Mayo ;  below  the  sea-birds  shrieked  and 
sang  as  I  looked  down  the  gnarled  and 
broken  red  precipices  of  this  imposing 
promontory.  Tlie  renudns  of  a  signid 
tower  stand  on  a  green  protuberance  of 
the  cape — a  relic  of  1798,  when  we  had  to 
be  much  on  guard  against  the  French,  witJi 
whom  the  local  patriots  were  more  than 
becomingly  familiar. 

Bat  if  Carrigan  Head  was  so  strong  a 
sight,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Slieve  League 
Cliffs,  which  were  well  in  view  after  a  few 
minutes'  clamber  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipicea?  Carrigan  Head  iA  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 


Slieve  League  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-tiireo  feet  I  declare  I  shall 
shirk  the  task  of  attempting  to  describe 
the  latter.  If  my  pen  were  to  try  a  flight 
hhj  enough  US  do  justice  to  Slieve  League, 
its  career  would  summarQy  end.  Vaulting 
aipbition  would  be  the  death  of  it.  Bat 
seriously,  I  have  seen  no  finer  sight  any- 
where in  Europe,  Africa,  or  America — such 
parts  of  each,  at  least,  as  my  experience 
enables  me  to  disoussi  No  doubt  I  was  a 
bit  favoured  by  tiie  day,  though  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  mountain  and  its  sea- 
ward face  are  indescribably  thrilling  under 
thick  cloud.  That  sounds  rather  Hibernian, 
but  one  understands  tlieir  meaning.  For 
my  part,  I  know  only  ttiat  I  laid  myself 
down  on  the  heathery  cliff-edge  of  Bon- 
glass  and  stared  at  Slieve  League's  red  and 
white  tremendous  precipices,  till  the  nape  of 
my  neck  smarted  from  the  exposure  to  the 
sun.  It  is  superb,  nothing  less.  In  future, 
wh^  I  yearn  for  the  sublime,  I  shall  hesi- 
tate a  good  deal  between  taking  a  ticket 
for  SnritzorlMid  and  just  crossing  from 
Holyhead  to  Dublin,  and  seeking  the  mail 
train  to  ttie  north,  which  shaU  bring  me  into 
Donegal  in  much  less  timn  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  One  Man  Pass  is  the  thing  to  see 
and  try  your  nerve  on  at  Slieve  League. 
Wonders  of  this  kind  do  not  usually  satisfy 
expectation.  But  Slieve  League's  curiosity 
is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  The  common 
local  description  of  it  is  '<  a  ledge  of  rock 
with  a  fifteen-huttdred-feet  prMpice  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  a  very  steep,  clean 
slope  to  the  east."  This,  as  such  descrip- 
tions go,  is  not  much  amiss.  But  the 
precipice  is  not  perpendicular.  A  man 
might  recover  himself  if  he  dropped  on  to 
it.  As  for  ttie  land  side,  I  would  take  my 
chance  there  with  a  fair  amount  of  con- 
fidence. Still,  when  all's  said  in  detraction 
of  the  Pass,  it  is  a  ticklish  sort  of  roof-line 
to  creep  idong.  Its  width  is  about  two 
feet,  and  it  is  composed  of  polished  rock, 
slippery  enough  at  times.  Its  length  may 
be  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  its  angle  of 
steepness  about  thirty  to  tUrty-five  degrees. 
In  anything  of  a  wfaid  the  Pass  would  be 
decidedly  risky.  As,  however,  there  was 
but  little  wind  to-day,  I  took  my  dose  of 
peril  without  fiinohbig,  and  after  a  very 
enjoyable  little  thrill  got  to  the  upper  end. 
Tou  may  do  it  craw&g  or  standing.  As 
it  was  BO  fair  a  day  I  did  it  standing,  with- 
out much  additional  risk. 

Thence  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  is 
a  tiring  pull  up  a  succession  of  edges,  some 
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quite  steep,  and  aome  rough.  And  at  the 
top  I  joBt  laid  myself  down  on  the  lee-side 
of  a  bluff  and  drank  to  the  peak  in  whisky, 
and  afterwards  broke  my  fast  irith  sand- 
wiches, and  smoked  a  cigar,*while  I  stared 
at  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  and  the  lighthouse 
of  Bathlin  O'Bimei  a  little  to  the  north- 
west, and  execrated  tiie  midges,  who 
seemed  to  hold  tobacco-smoke  in  complete 
contempt 

Slieye  League  is  a  mountain  to  ''do." 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  it. 

As  the  afternoon  was  waning  I  made 
briskly  for  the  Malin  Beg  Giiffs,  plunging 
down  the  heather  slopes  in  great  strides. 
After  a  wearisome  five  hours'  move  I  found 
myself  again  at  Camck,  an  hour  late  for 
dinner.  I  had  quite  miscalculated  the 
time  it  would  take  me  to  get  over  the 
rough  mountain-land  between  Leasue  and 
Ma\in  and  Malin  and  the  Oarrick  road. 
Certain  grouse  whom  I  disturbed  here- 
abouts seemed  much  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  humanity;  and  well  they  may  have  been. 
Of  Malin  Beg  I  should  like  to  say  this : 
that,  when  Donegal  is  turned  to  account,  it 
will  attract  a  good  many  people  for  its 
pretty  bay  of  sand.  Here  it  was,  on  the 
cliffs  ad j  scent,  that  Prince  Charlie  used  to 
walk,  looking  for  the  ships  tiiat  were  to 
come  and  help  him  to  the  throna  He 
probably  used  much  emphatic  language  on 
these  breezy  heighta  My  walk  this  day 
was  rather  over  than  under  twenty  rough 
miles. 
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A    SHORT  SERIAL. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DoRNTON,  admiring  the  view  of  the 
grounds  from  the  terrace  before  the  house, 
saw  them  return  a  little  later  together. 

He  noticed  that  Hope  wore  no  hat  and 
carried  no  parasol,  though  the  afternoon 
sun  was  flaming  down  on  lawns  and  paths. 

He  saw,  too,  that  tihough  on  catching 
sight  of  him  she  made  an  effort  to 
brace  herself  up,  there  was  something 
fatigued  in  her  air  and  step.  The  detective 
sauntered  away  as  they  drew  near.  For 
the  first  time  his  face  showed  some 
feeling. 

"  I  didn't  think  it,  but  Gilbert  Egerton 
is  as  big  a  cad  as  his  brother,  and  Brown 
should  know." 

In  spite  of  the  difference  of  years  and 
occupations,   a  very  genuine  liking  and 


respect  reigned  between  the  wealthy  ex- 
tradesman  and  the  detective. 

Their  acquaintance  dated  from  some 
years  back.  It  had  begun  professionally, 
Mr.  Brown  having;  had  need  of  the  services 
of  Scotland  Taro,  and  *tiiough  they  rarely 
met,  the  acquaintanceship  had  eontinaed. 
But  it  was  entirely  one  between  themselveB, 
for  Mr.  Brown  had  long  ago  begun  to 
select  a  different  set  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance for  his  daughter. 

For  this  reason,  lonelv  though  he  had 
been,  he  had  kept  her  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  at  school,  taking  her  abroad  in  the 
holidays,  and  haJf  intentionally,  half  un- 
consciously, separated  her  from  thoae  with 
whom  in  her  father's  former  position  die 
would  naturally  have  assodatecL  Nor  was 
it  from  mere  vulgar  ambition.  Hia  wife 
had  been  of  a  better  social  station  than  his 
own,  and  he  had  wished  to  lift  her 
daughter  back  to  it,  whQe  his  own  love  for 
and  pride  in  this  beloved  daughter  tempted 
him  to  choose  for  her  all  wat  the  wlorid 
held  best. 

Domton  had  never  met  her,  nor  had  she 
the  least  idea  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
her  father.  The  young  detective  himself^ 
there  simply  to  carry  out  his  profearional 
duties,  would  never  have  thought  of  men-  | 
tioning  the  fact  Nor  would  he,  under 
any  durcumstances,  have  claimed  in  ae- 
quaintance  with  her.  He  measored  per- 
fectly the  social  gulf  that  now  separated 
them,  though  had  she  remiined  in  her 
father's  former  position,  he  might  have 
been  received  on  an  equality  by  them. 

But  though  he  gave  no  sign,  he  foond 
that  his  attitude  towards  Hope  had  its 
difficulties. 

For  there  was  a  queer  frowning  lode  on 
his  face  as  he  recalled  the  girl's  tiried,  sweet 
eyes. 

Certain  it  was,  that  from  that  momoit 
he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  spare  the 
pride  and  feelings  of  the  aristocratle  fiamily, 
on  which  so  great  a  disgrace  had  fallen. 
The  only  member  of  it  for  whom  he  still 
had  the  smallest  sympathy  was  Mr. 
Egerton  himself. 

He  made  his  waynowto  the  library,  wImtb 
the  latter  was  sitting.  He  went  to  announce 
his  departure  and  the  withdrawal  oi  Us 
men.  Mr.  Egerton's  endurance,  trfed  so 
severely,  broke  down  at  last  HambM 
to  the  dust  by  the  insult  of  the  police  in 
his  house,  he  broke  out  into  a  paroxyun  of 
raga  He  stormed  at  Domton,  threatening 
to  report  him  to  the  authorities,  and  never 
to  rest  till  he  was  dismissed  the  force  for 
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his  infamous  blander.    Dornton  listened 
in  silence. 

**  And  I  mean  it,  too  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Egeiton,  a  little  later,  as  he  described  the 
interview  to  Gilbert.  <'  I  will  write  to  Scot- 
land Yard  to-nigh*^,  and  what  is  more,  if 
the  scoundrel  hadn't  gone  when  he  did, 
I  would  have  horsewhipped  him  out  of  the 
grounds.  I  wouldn't  have  stood  another 
hour  of  itl  Thank  Heaveu,  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  him  and  his  set." 

But  Gilbert  Egerton  scarcely  looked 
relieved.  How  much  information  had  that 
silent,  keen-eyed  man  picked  up  during 
the  day  1  And  did  this  quiet  departure 
mean  defeat  or  victory  t 

He  and  his  father  were  sitting  over  the 
fruit  and  wine  after  dinner.  They  had 
dined  alone.  Hope,  pleading  a  headache, 
had  stayed  In  her  room,  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
had  still  felt  too  unwell  to  come  dovm- 
stairs.  The  dinner  had  been  rather  silent. 
It  was  not  till  the  servants  left  the  room 
that  Mr.  Egerton  had  roused  himself  from 
a  kind  of  listless  heaviness,  which  had 
followed  on  that  outbreak  of  anger  in  the 
library,  to  tell  his  son  what  had  happened. 

''  How  dared  they  come  here  t "  he  said, 
his  face  flushing  purple  again.  **  Haven't 
I  done  enough  yet  to  show  them  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that " 

'^  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,"  said  Gilbert  very 
bitterly.  ''You  see,  be  is  always  Wilfred 
Egerton." 

He  had  never  said  a  word  to  soften  his 
father's  anger  against  the  first-born  son. 
There  had  never  been  any  love  between 
the  two  brothers.  They  had  quarrelled 
and  fought  as  boys,  and  had  grown  up  to 
hate  and  despise  each  other  as  men.  The 
continued  sense  as  of  a  great  and  grievous 
wrong  had  rankled  in  Gilbert's  heart  as  a 
boy,  and  it  lived  on  fitiil,  though  in  a 
different  form,  to-day. 

As  a  child  he  had  been  passionately 
attached  to  his  mother,  and  he  had  felt 
the  difference  in  the  love  she  gave  him  and 
that  she  lavished  on  his  broUier.  As 
they  grew  older,  and  he  and  his  brother 
drifted  farther  apart,  his  mother's  heart 
went  after  the  other  son,  and  in  her  pity 
and  grief  for  the  erring,  she  became  almost 
unjust  to  the  one  who  had  made  no  such 
clidms  on  her  devotion. 

To  Gilbert,  as  well  as  to  )ils  father, 
Wilfred's  life  had  been  a  perpetual 
humiliation.  He  made  no  allowances  for 
him.  His  mother  knew  this,  and  re- 
proached him  in  her  heart  for  being  harsh 
and  hard. 


He  had  grown  to-day  accustomed  to  take 
the  second  place  in  her  love.  But  he  knew 
that  he  held  the  first  in  his  father's 
esteem  and  affection  ;  that  it  was  a  bitter 
regret  to  him  that  he  had  no  power  to 
leave  the  property  to  the  son  who  would 
honour  the  old  name,  while  that  other 
who  must  inherit  would  bring  upon  the 
house  only  the  shame  of  riot  and  reckless- 
nesf,  the  ruin  of  unbridled  extravagance, 
and  the  shadow  of  an  already  dishonoured 
name. 

Gilbert  his,  father  trusted  implicitly, 
with  the  simple  faith  of  a  man  who  is 
himself  the  soul  of  honour. 

And  now,  at  last,  Wilfred  stood  between 
even  them.  This  concealment  of  his 
brother,  within  their  very  gates,  was  the 
first  deliberate  act  of  deceit  of  which 
Gilbert  Egerton  had  ever  been  found  guilty 
towards  his  father. 

As  the  elder  man  looked  towards  him 
now,  with  heavy,  troubled  eyes,  the 
younger  one  cursed  his  brother  in  his 
heart  The  flash  of  anger  had^  faded  from 
Mr.  Egerton's  face,  and,  as  the  lamplight 
touched  it,  Gilbert  saw  how  old  it  had 
grown.  The  mask  of  pride  and  stoical 
endurance  had  fallen  from  it  in  this  after- 
dinner  talk  with  the  son  he  trusted,  and 
the  pale  face,  usually  rather  stem,  was 
lined  and  worn  with  suffering. 

He  had  cast  off  his  first-bom,  but  not 
even  Gilbert,  until  this  moment,  knew  what 
it  had  cost  him. 

Instinctively,  unconsciously  probably, 
the  young  man  rose,  and  going  to  his 
father's  side,  refilled  his  wineglass  for  him. 

Mr.  Egerton's  hand,  which  had  been 
stretched  out  to  lift  the  decanter,  fell  back 
a  little  heavily  on  the  table.  It  was 
trembling.  His  son  saw  it,  and  something 
rose  in  Us  throat  as  he  sat  down  again  in 
his  own  place. 

His  father,  though  outwardly  he  took 
no  notice  of  his  son's  little  act  of  service, 
perhaps  vsgaely  felt  the  comfcHrt  of  it. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  have  you,  Gilbert  1 " 
he  said,  in  the  curious  heavy  voice  which 
was  so  different  to  his  usual  clear,  decisive 
tones.  "  If  I  had  discovered  the  smallest 
taint  of  his  life"— all  the  horror  and 
loathing  he  felt  for  his  eldest  son's  wild 
career  m  his  face — "  in  yours,  I  think  it 
would  have  killed  me.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  you  have  never  lied  to  me,  nor 
deceived  me,  nor  tricked  me,  that  I  have 
come  to  set  so  much  value  on  your  truth. 
I  can't  tell  you  what,  through  all  this 
horrible  time,  it  has  been  to  me." 
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which  he  had  died  half  an  hour  after  his 
discovery.  From  information  given  by  his 
valet,  who  knew  that  his  master  had  been 
to  the  bank  that  day,  search  was  made,  and 
the  bonds  in  qaeatloD,  together  with  a 
valaable  necklace  of  diamonds  sent  home 
that  same  day  from  the  jewellers,  were 
found  missing. 

There  was  considerable  mystery  about 
the  whole  affair.  A  woman  was  suspected 
to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  and  though  her 
identity  was  not  yet  established,  a  lady 
who  bore  a  rather  shady  reputation  in  a 
fashionable  shady  set,  was  belfeved  by  the 
police  to  have  been  the  closely  veiled 
visitor  who  had  called  on  Greenwood  at 
his  chambers  the  night  of  the  robbery.  So 
far,  however,  if  this  were  the  case,  she  had 
skilfully  baffled  the  suspicions  of  the 
police. 

To  blacken  the  case  against  Wilfred 
Egerton,  it  transpired  at  the  inquest  that 
he  knew  his  late  friend  had  a  weak  heart. 
If,  then,  he  had  administered,  or  had  had 
a  share  in  administering,  the  chloroform,  he 
was  practically  guilty  of  murder.  Green- 
wood had  only  revived  for  a  moment  or 
two.  He  had  muttered  a  few  words,  just 
caught  by  those  who  were  trying  to  restore 
him  to  consciousness : 

•'  Wilfred  Egerton — ^bonds — stolen." 

The  dead  man's  valet  deposed  at  the 
inquest  that  he  had  been  sent,  the  evening 
of  the  robbery,  by  his  master  to  some  con- 
siderable distance  on  an  errand  that  would 
keep  him  away  some  hours.  His  master 
had  returned  to  his  chambers,  after  dining 
at  his  club,  and  had  sent  his  valet  off  at 
once.  When  the  man  returned  about  one 
o'clock,  he  found  Mr.  Greenwood  insensible 
on  the  floor. 

Though  most  of  the  evidence  told  con- 
siderably against  Wilfred  Egerton,  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  convict  him.  He 
was  let  out  on  bail — two  of  his  friends, 
who  still  believed  in  him,  standing  surety 
for  a  larpe  amount.  Domton,  though  he 
had  not  imparted  his  suspicion  to  any  one 
as  yet,  believed  in  his  own  mind  that 
Lady  Musgrave  had  something  to  do  with 


it,  acting  through  one  of  the  men  who 
came  forward. 

Wilfred  Egerton  disappeared.  Amid 
the  Bcandalrand  doubt  and  anger  hii  act 
roused,  his  cowardly  flight,  generally  eon- 
firming  public  opinion  of  his  gult,  a 
rumour  was  spread  gaining  a  certain 
amount  of  credence,  that  hu  dis^^ar- 
ance  had  something  to  do  with  the  saving 
of  a  woman's  name. 

If  he  had  stayed  to  stand  his  trU,  a 
flood  of  publicity  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  whole  matter,  which  would  have 
dragged  others  besides  himeeU  into 
notoriety. 

When  the  morning  came,  Mr.  Brown 
was  still  undecided  as  to  how  ha  should 
act.  But  a  letter  from  Hope  herself,  idl- 
ing him  of  a  great  trouble  that  had  faUan 
on  the  house,  comforted  him  a  little.  The 
letter  was  loving  and  truthful  as  ever. 
She  said  that  until  the  Egertons  gave  her 
permission,  she  did  not  like  to  tdl  him  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  as  soon  as  she 
was  free  to  speak  he  shonld  hear  sD 
about  it.  She  did  not  mention  Wilfrsd 
Egerton's  name  at  all.  She  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  on  as  she  seemed  to  bt 
able  to  help  Mrs.  Egerton  a  little,  bat 
owned  that  during  the  last  day  or  two 
she  had  been  feeling  very  home-iid^  and 
had  been  longing  to  see  him. 

"  Now  that  l£n,  Egerton,  who  has  bean 
so  good  to  me,  is  so  unhappy,  I  do  not 
like  to  leave  her,  but  direcdy  she  ess 
spare  me,  come  for  me,  dearest  father,  for 
there  is  no  one,  after  aU,  like  our  very  owe, 
and  though  I  have  had  nothing  bat  kind- 
ness here,  I  have  missed  you  all  throogh  itf 

Mr.  Brown  felt  that,  so  long  as  she 
could  write  to  him  such  a  letter  as  that^ 
he  need  not  fear  for  her  truth  and  in- 
nocence. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  heard  of  M& 
Egerton's  dangerous  illness. 

He  saw  nothing  more  of  Domton,  and 
as  the  days  slipped  by,  and  Wilfred 
Egerton  remained  uncaptured,  he  believed 
that  for  once  the  astute  detective  iiad 
made  a  mistake. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

It  was  a  biigbt  Bprfng  day;  one  of 
thoaa  daya  on  which  the  freshnwa  and 
renewal  of  life  which  only  Bptlog  knowa, 
and  for  the  aake  of  which  even  the  oold 
monotony  of  winter  ia  endurable,  seem  to 
be  In  the  vary  a!r,  and  to  radiate  with  the 
light  itself.  Even  ia  London,  where 
nator^a  broadest  effects,  only,  can  be  felt, 
there  was  a  sense  of  exaberanoe  which  was 
almoat  excitement.  The  sno  shone  with 
a  brightneea  which  seemed  to  shed 
oblivion  over  past  darbcess.  The  air  was 
qtUcksning  and  stirring  with  vague  and 
Unddeas  possibilities. 

It  ia  rather  a  notable  arrangement  which 
makes  the  qnickening  of  life  in  one  of  the 
least  uatnru  systems  in  the  world,  London 
society,  stmnltaneona  with  natme's  great 
awakening.  It  presents  a  snggeation  of 
combined  travesty,  patrooaice,  and  nncon- 
solona  tes^ony  to  that  affinity  between 
man  and  nature  which  nothing  can  wholly 
destroy,  which,  if  ft  Is  worked  ont  with  a 
certfdn  amount  of  latitude  to  a  f^tastio 
imaglnaUon,  wiU  have  a  rather  bewildering 
tETect  opon  the  focus  of  thiDgi  in  general 
Bat  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  on  this 
partionlar  day  in  May  very  many  of  the 
impalses  stirring  ia  oatnre  had  their 
strangely  distorted  connterparti  in  the 
impoues  of  society.  Sodety,  like  natnre, 
had  discarded  Its  winter  gaiments,  its 
winter  habits;  sodety,  like  natnie,  was 
reatlesa  with  fresh  beginnlrgs,  fresh  hopes, 
ftatx  tcsndendea.     The  resemblance  lay  on 
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I  the  satface ;  the  contrast  was  farther  to 

'esek. 

It  was  ahoat  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  cert^  section  of  society^ — -a 
gathering,  at  least,  very  fairly  reprasenta- 
Uve  of  a  certain  section — was  surging  Id  a 
good-tempered,  aimless,  demoralised  way 
In  a  very  fashionable  chmch  in  Kensbigtoa 
Some  of  the  demoralisation  was  doe  to  the 
oecasion — a  smart  wedding — bat  the  gaiety 
and  the  general  air  of  readiness  to  ba 
pleased  which  prevailed  were  as  certainly 
the  onteome  of  the  wider  spirit  of  the  honr 
as  were  the  smart  spring  gowns  and  the 
qnantitieaof  spring  flowers  carried  or  worn 
by  the  women.  The  bridal  party  had  left 
the  chorch  and  a  general  exodaa  was  Id 
progress;  progress  rendered  rather  slow 
by  reason  of  the  diffiaoltles  attendant  on  the 
bringing  together  of  carriages  and  owners, 
and  iavolving  a  considerable  crash  Inside 
the  chnrofa  door.  In  the  middle  of  this 
Clash,  allowing  himself  to  bo  pnshed  and 
drifted  along  towards  the  door,  was  a  man 
who  was  apparently  too  folly  oooapied  in 
caaUng  keen,  comprehensive  and  recon- 
noitiiag  looks  abont  him,  and  in  returning 
the  geatares  of  greeting  and  welaome  which 
returned  his  glances  on  all  aides,  to  take 
much  heed  as  to  the  manner  or  direction 
of  the  movement  imposed  npon  him  by 
the  moving  crowd.  It  waa  Marstdn 
Loring,  and  as  be  finally  emerged  into  the 
air  he  was  lightly  clapped  on  the  shonlder 
by  Lord  Oarstin,  who,  a  few  yards  In  fnmt 

j  of  him  daring  their  compressed  pasa^e 

I  out  of  the  baildlag,  had  wdted  foe  him  on 
the  pavement. 

"Qlad  to  see  yon  back,  Loring  I"  he 
said.  "  Heard  last  night  of  yonr  arrival. 
How  are  you  1 " 

I     "  Not  sorry  to  be  back,"  retomed  Loring 
noncliAlantly,  as  he  shook  hands.     "I've 
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come  to  the  oonclosion,  though,  In  the 
coarse  of  the  last  half-honr  that  six 
months  is  a  mere  nothing  1 '' 

'*  Are  you  walking  round  to  the  house  t " 
asked  Lord  Oarstin.  "  So  am  I.  Let  me 
have  your  news  as  we  go." 

Marston  Loring  had  spent  the  winter  at 
the  Gape.  His  departure  had  been  alluded 
to  among  his  smart  acquaintances  as  **a 
sudden  affair*'  more  or  less  indefinitely 
connected  in  their  ndnds  with  that  "  buai- 
ness  "  of  which  Loring  was  understood  to 
be  a  devotee,  To  Loring  himself  it  had 
been  by  no  means  a  sudden  thing.  That 
is  to  say,  the  necessity  for  it  had  been 
gradually  growing  up  about  him  in  his 
professionid  life  much  against  his  will, 
though  it  had  reached  a  crisis  somewhat 
unexpectedly.  He  had  been  absent  six 
months,  and  this  wa^,  practically,  his  sodal 
reappearance;  but  looking  at  htm  as  he 
turned  into  the  street  with  Lord  Garstin, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  away  at  all ;  far  less  that  he 
had  passed  through  any  striking  experiences 
of  men  and  life.  His  keen,  cynical,  un- 
pleasant face  was  entirely  unaltered ;  his 
manner  was  perfectly  calm  and  unmoved. 
If  he  had  his  observations  to  make  on  his 
return,  if  the  result  pf  those  observations 
was  rather  exciting  than  indifferent  to 
him,  interest  and'  emotion  were  still 
entirely  outside  his  pose. 

The  talk  between  the  two  men,  how- 
ever, as  they  passed  along  the  streets  was 
such  tidk  as  passes  when  one  of  the  two  is 
occupied  in  picking  up  dropped  threads, 
and  the  other  is  well  calculated  and  well 
satisfied  to  help  him  in  the  process.  In 
his  heart  of  hearts — if  such  a  spot  could 
have  been  reached  in  him — Lord  Garstin 
would  probably  have  confessed  to  little 
personal  liking  for  Loring ;  his  cordiality 
was  the  result  of  considerably  Involved 
workings  of  sodal  politics.  Just  at  this 
moment  in  particular,  with  the  prestige 
fresh  upon  him  of  sundry  smart  magazine 
articles  on  Oape  affairs  which  he  had  sent 
home  from  time  to  time,  and  which  had  been 
a  good  deal  talked  about,  Marston  Loring 
was  distinctly  a  man  to  be  noticed  and 
encouraged. 

Detaib  connected  with  the  wedding  at 
which  they  had  judt  assisted  were  naturally 
the  first  topics  that  presented  themselves. 
It  was  Hilda  Newton's  wedding ;  she  had 
been  married  with  much  circumstance  from 
Mrs.  Halse's  house ;  and  before  Loring  left 
England  it  had  been  said  that  she  was  to 
be  married  at  Christmas  at  her  own  home 


in  Totkshire.  About  a  month  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  weddine,  however,  the 
aunt  with  whom  she  lived  had  died ;  the 
wedding  had  perforce  been  poatponed,  and 
when  It  became  possible  to  consider  another 
date,  Mrs.  Halse — ^hi  the  absence  of  any 
near  relation  to  the  brfde-elect— had  ftakm 
the  matter  in  hand. 

*<A  very  nice  affair  she's  made  of  it!" 
commented  the  elder  man,  as  he  finiahed 
his  explanation,  Interspersed  with  dieeor- 
sive  Items  of  news  of  all  sorts  appertamiog 
to  society  and  its  doinga  "  A  little  krad, 
of  course;  that  goes  without  saying;  and, 
really,  nowadays  It's  rather  the  thii^ !  A 
pretty  girl  in  her  way,  Mrs.  Comptoa. 
And  talking  of  pretty  girls,  Maud  Pomeroy 
looked  well.  They've  been  at  Cannes 
since  the  end  of  January;  only  just  back, 
like  yourself." 

"So  I  heard,"  answered  Loring  in- 
differently. <*  By-the-bye,  I  didn't  aae  the 
Bomaynes.  Aren't  they  in  town!  Fre 
not  had  time  to  look  anv  one  np  jel^  ol 
course,  but  I  thought  I  would  see  JnlisB 
to-day." 

Lord  Garstin  paused  a  moment  beftm 
he  answered. 

"They  were  there,"  he  said.  **I  saw 
them  oome  in.  Tou'll  see  them  at  tte 
house,  no  doubt.  The  little  woman'e  been 
Invisible  for  two  or  three  days;  ID— cattsr 
bad,  somebody  said." 

"HI  1 "  echoed  Loring;  and  there  was  a 
genuine  surprise  in  hia  tone  whidi  no 
Information  yet  bestowed  upon  him  had 
evoked.  "Beally!"  He  paused  a 
moment^  and  then  said,  with  his  ora 
peculiar  smile:  "And  how  is  JnGaal 
Does  the  hard-working  line  bold  ont  t ' 

Lord  Garstin  smiled,  more  plessinfly 
than  Loring  had  done,  and  abmggsd  kb 
shoulders. 

"  Pretty  well,  I  suppose,"  he  said  *I 
met  his  chief  the  other  night,  and  he  was 
not  enthusiastic.  He's  a  nice  boy,  ibo^g^ 
You're  a  great  chum  of  his,  aren't  yoii, 
Loring  t "  Loring  nodded.  "  Tbetn  let  me 
give  you  a  hint  to  have  an  eye  to  hii 
proceedings  at  the  dub.  Cards  are  al 
very  well,  you  know,  but  a  boy  like  that 
should  be  moderate.  Ton  might  be  shfe 
to  talk  to  him  about  it  I  gave  his 
a  hint  a  few  weeks  ago.  She'k  a 
littie  woman.  See  what  yon  can  do,  will 
you)  I've  got  an  idea  that  the  fsefiah 
fellow  doesn't  play  only  at  the  duh." 

They  were  close  to  Mrs.  Hake's 
as   Lord  Garstin  finished,  and    his  Isrt 
words  were  spoken  quickly  end  a%nS- 
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eantly.  Lorisg  uuiwared  only  by  a  alight 
moyement  of  EIb  eyebrowf,  and  tiien  they 
were  in  the  hall,  being  swept  on  by  a 
seethbg  crowd  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  hoetess  and  the  bride. 

**  Lorin^y  old  man  1    How  are  yon  t  ^ 

Loring  and  Lord  Gaistin  had  been 
thrown  together  again  after  offering  their 
coogratohttions,  and  they  were  standing 
aide  by  side.  Jolian  Bomayne  was  dose 
beside  them,  having  come  np  from  be- 
hind through  the  crowd  anperoeired,  his 
hand  eagerly,  even  demonstratively,  ont- 
Btretched. 

Thinking  thingtf  over  in  private  later  on, 
Manton  Loring  thought  with  a  cynical 
smile  that  if  he  had  not  previously  reidised 
his  six  months'  absence  he  might  have 
done  80  when  young  Bomayne's  voice  fell 
on  his  ear.  The  change  in  it,  though 
subtle,  was  so  marked — to  the  man  who 
had  not  heard  it  in  course  of  transition — 
that  it  seemed  to  place  years  rather  than 
months  between  their  last  meeting  and  the 
present,  and  it  amply  prepared  lK>ring  for 
what  he  saw  when  he  turned  round. 

All  alteration  in  manner  and  appearance 
consists  rather  in  the  accentuation  or  modi- 
fication of  original  characteristics  than  in 
the  developement  of  fresh  ones;  conse- 
quently it  is  very  seldom  noticed  by  a 
casual  observer  when  intercourse  is  un- 
broken. To  Lord  Garstin  and  to  dozens 
of  kis  other  acquaintances  Julian 
Bomayne  was  still  a  "nice  boy,"  just  as 
his  good-looking  features  were  still  the 
jroung  features  of  a  year  ago.  To  Loring 
the  dififarence  in  face  was  as  perceptible  as 
was  the  difference  in  the  young  man's 
whole  personality,  and  the  kev-note  of  the 
difference  lay  in  the  absence  of  genuineness 
in  both ;  in  the  deliberate  assumption  in 
the  present  of  what  had  been  natural  and 
uncidculated  in  the  past  Julian's  face 
had  grown  thinner  and  harder,  and  the 
boyish  smile  which  was  in  consequence  no 
longer  perfectly  harmonious  was  a  trifle 
over-accentuated;  while  the  bright,  in- 
genuous glance  of  his  eyes  had  grown 
extraordinarily  Uke  his  mother.  His 
manner  was  the  gay,  young  manner  which 
had  gained  him  so  many  Mends,  with  just 
that  touch  of  exaggeration  added  to  it 
which  artifieiiJity  gives. 

His  cordiidity  as  he  wrung  Loring's 
hand  was  rather — ^like  the  demonstrative 
welcome  in  his  voice — admirably  adjusted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  moment 
than  an  expression  of  the  man  himself. 
He  was  very  carefully  dressed,  with  a  par- 


ticularly dainty  flower  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  he  had  an  air  of  suppressed  elation  or 
excitement  about  him. 

"Back  again  at  last,  old  fellow!"  he 
said  buoyantly.  "  By  Jove,  w^at  an  age 
it  is  since  you  went  1  And  have  you  had 
a  good  time  f  When  did  you  reach  home  t 
Tell  us  all  about  it !  You've  no  idea  how 
glad  I  am  to  have  him  back,  Lord 
Garstin!"  he  added,  greeting  the  elder 
man  with  a  boyish,  hw-lauglung  apology 
for  his  exuberance  which  was  very  effec- 
tive. His  manner  to  Lord  Garstin  was  as 
charming  as  ever ;  rather  more  so,  indeed, 
as  its  firamk  deference  had  acquired  a  polish 
derived  from  sundry  little  artistic  touches 
such  as  only  calculation  and  intention  can 
bestow. 

*'  Tou  seem  to  have  managed  very  well 
without  me  1 "  returned  Loring,  with  good- 
humoured  satire.  "The  world  seems  to 
have  used  you  pretty  fairly,  Tm  glad  to 
see !  I've  <mly  been  back  about  forty-eight 
hours  or  I  should  have  looked  you  up,  of 
course.    I  hope  Mrs.  Bomayne  is  here  f " 

"I  hope  she  is  better!"  said  Lord 
Garstin,  with  genuine  concern.  **We 
have  all  been  desolated  over  her  illness  1 " 

Julian,  who  had  nodded  lightly  to 
Loring,  turned  to  Lord  Garstin  with  a 
bright,  affectionate  laugh — also  very  like 
his  mother's — and  to  Loring's  quick  and 
alert  perception  tfn  added  touch  of 
artificiidity  became  apparent  in  his  manner 
as  he  said  gaUy : 

"  It  has  been  desolating,  hasn't  it  f  It's 
very  good  of  you  to  say  so^  though  1 
Thanks,  I'm  deUghted  to  say  she  is  all 
right  again.  We  had  a  terrific  encounter 
as  to  whether  she  should  or  should  not 
come  to  the  affair,  and  she  carried  the 
day." 

"Being  perfectly  restored  to  health  she 
didn't  see  the  force  of  allowing  herself 
to  be  shut  up  and  coddled  by  a  silly  boy." 

The  light,  high-pitchecl  voice,  somewhat 
thin,  as  was  the  characteristic  little  laugh 
with  which  the  words  were  spoken,  came 
from  directly  behind  Julian,  and  as  Loring, 
who  had  seen  her  coming,  stepped  forward 
to  meet  her,  Mrs.  Bomayne,  with  a  passing 
shake  of  her  son's  arm,  stretched  out  her 
hand  with  graceful  cordiality. 

"Welcome  back,  Mr.  Loring,"  she  said. 
"I  thought  your  first  visit  would  have 
been  to  this  good-for-notliing  boy,  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  meet  you  here  all  the 
same.  Lord  Ghurstin,"  she  continued,  as 
she  turned  to  shake  hands,  "  I  believe  you 
were  enquiring  after  my  health  t    I  can't 
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allow  good  breath  to  be  wasted  in  that 
way  !  I  asBore  yon  it  has  been  mnoh  ado 
about  nothing,  and  I  am  peifectly,  ridicn- 
lously  well  I  '* 

She  langhed  as  she  finished,  but  a 
eertain  stridned  insistence  had  grown  in 
her  tone  as  she  spoke  as  thongh  her  desire 
to  impress  the  fact  she  stated  was  strong 
enough  to^ondermlne  her  control  of  her 
voica 

Bat  Loring»  looking  at  her,  was  too 
folly  occupied  in  criticising  her  appearance 
to  notice  the  tone  of  her  voice.  There 
must  have  been  some  society  frand  at  the 
bottom  of  her  reported  illness,  he  decided, 
and  that  was  why  she  was  so  anxious  to 
pass  it  over;  for  certainly  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  better.  She  was  admirably 
dressed,  and  she  was  very  slightly  and 
skilfully  "made  np";  a  condition  new  to 
him  in  hqf,  and  one  of  which  lAarston 
Loring  emphatically  approved  in  women 
past  theur  first  youth.  He  told  himself, 
moreover,  that  either  his  impression  of 
her  had  been  fainter  than  the  reality,  or 
else  she  had  actually  ^ined  in  what  be 
could  only  define  to  himself — and  define 
roughly  and  inadequately  as  he  was  well 
aware — as  '*  grip."  There  waa  the  faintest 
flavour  of  nerve  and  concentration  behind 
her  admirable  society  manner,  which  gave 
It  a  wonderful  piquancy  in  the  eyes  of  her 
observer;  a  flavour  which  was  evidently 
quite  unconscious  and  involuntary,  and  had 
its  origin  in  ingrain  character.  Loring 
admired  power — of  a  certain  class — ^in 
women. 

In  hb  interest  in  her  expression,  and 
liis  mental  comments  on  it— -determined, 
as  they  could  not  fail  to  be,  by  his  own 
character — he  was  deceived  by  her  cleverly 
arranged  colouring  into  ignoring  the  al- 
most painful  thinness  of  her  face;  nor 
did  he  understand  how  hollow  and  sunken 
those  glitterirg  eyes  would  have  been  less 
cleverly  and  artificially  treated. 

She  replied  gaily  to  Lord  Oarstin's 
galluit  reception  of  her  assurance,  and 
then  turned  again  to  Loring  with  an  easy 
interested  question  on  his  voyage. 

"You  are  not  the  only  returned  tra- 
veller to-day  1 "  she  said,  as  he  answered 
her.  **By-thebye,  Julian,  I  was  on  the 
way  to  send  you  into  the  other  room. 
There  is  some  one  there  you  wUl  like  to 
see  1 " 

She  smiled  significantly  up  at  him, 
patting  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  Julian 
answered  with  boyish  eagerness. 

"  In  the  other  room ! "  he  said.    "  Well, 


perhaps  I  ought  just  to  say  how  do  you  do^ 
you  know,  oughtn't  It  Loring,  old  feUow, 
we  shall  meet  again,  of  coarse  t  WhmS  are 
you  going  to  do  afterwards  t  Wa  might 
go  down  to  the  club  together!  And  he 
must  come  and  dine  with  ua,  mustn't  be, 
mother  t  Suppose  you  arrange  it  I "  And 
with  a  comprehensive  gesture  and  another, 
"  rU  just  say  how  do  you  do,  I  think  ! " 
he  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Mrs.  Bonlayne  turned  with  a  shn^  of 
her  shoulders  and  a  pretty  expienfFe 
grimace  to  the  two  men. 

"  Poor  boy  1 "  she  laughed.  <*  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  young!  And  what  a 
tantalising  spectacle  a  wedding  mnit  be 
under  the  circumstances !  A  pretty  wed- 
ding, wasn't  it  t " 

"  An,  ugly  wedding  would  be  rather  a 
refreshing    change,    don't    you    thinkt' 
suggested  Loring.    "  One  has  seen  a  good 
many  pretty  ones,  if  you  come  to  think  of  I 
it!" 

*<Tou're  not  in  the  least  changed  by 
six  months  in  Africa,"  returned  Hra 
Bomayne,  shaking  her  head  at  him  prettfly. 
"  Now,  tell  me,  really,  have  yoa  had  a 
good  time  out  there  t " 

The  qaestion  was  friendly  and  interested 
after  a  society  fashion,  but  the  interest 
was  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  the  little 
talk  that  followed  about  Loringfa  ex- 
periences was  joined  in  aa  a  matter  of 
course  by  Lord  Garstio.  It  Iftsted  unt3 
Mr&  Bomayne  said  lightly : 

''  And  now,  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  foBov 
Julian's  example  and  'just  say  how  do 
yon  do,  don't  you  know!'  I  have  only 
seen  Mrs.  Pomeroy  in  the  diatanee  ss 
yet" 

She  nodded  brightly  and  moved  away, 
stopping  constantly  on  her  way  through 
the  rooms  to  exchange  scraps  of  eonvma- 
tion  until  she  came  to  where  Mra.  Pome- 
roy, amiable,  inert,  and  smiling  as  thongh 
she  had  been  sitting  there  for  the  iMt 
three  months,  was  holding  a  small  court 
She  welcomed  Mrs.  Bomayne  aa  she  liad 
welcomed  all  comers. 

*'  So  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  pla^dly. 
"  Such  a  long  time !  And  how  are  you )  * 
'*So  immensely  pleased  to  have  yot 
back  again,"  said  Mrs.  Bomayne  enthoalaa- 
tically ;  there  was  a  strange  little  ring  oi 
genuineness  in  her  voice  wUch  the  fashion- 
able exaggeration  of  her  speech  hardly 
warranted.  *'  And  you  really  <mly  arrived 
yesterday!  Miss  Newton — ^Mrs.  Oompton, 
I  mean — was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  naiDd 
the  other  day  lest  her  bridesmaid  should 
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fail  her.  And  how  is  Maad  9  How  sweet 
she  looked  !  Qoite  the  prettiest  of  the  six. 
Where  is  shot" 

*'She  was  here  jast  now/'  returned 
Maud's  mother,  as  thoogh  that  were  quite 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  and 
then  as  an  afterthought  she  added  vaguely : 
"  I  think  she  went  to  have  an  ice;  your  son 
took  her." 

"  Ah  ] "  said  Mrs.  Bomayhe,  smiling. 
"  Then  there  is  one  perfectly  happy  person 
in  die  house  1" 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  only  smiled  with  vague 
blandness ;  evidently  the  relations  between 
the  Somaynes  and  the  Pomeioys  had 
developed  extensively  before  the  departure 
of  the  latter  for  Cannes ;  and  as  evidently 
they  were  quite  undisturbing  to  Miss 
Pomeroy's  mother. 

''The  bridesmaids'  dresses  were  very  nice, 
I  think,"  she  said,  with  amiable  irrelevancy. 
'*  I  was  afraid  they  sounded  trying.  But 
it  has  bedn  very  pleasant  altogether,  hasn't 
itt  I  wish  we  were  going  to  stay  in 
town.    We  had  a  shocking  crossing." 

A  keen  attention  had  sprung  into  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  eyes,  and  for  an  instant  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  society  gaiety 
died  from  her  face,  leaving  exposed  the 
hard,  almost  fiercely  determined,  founda- 
tion on  which  it  was  imposed.  Then  the 
foundation  disappeared  again. 

"  To  stay  in  town  1 "  she  echoed  lightly. 
''  Why,  are  you  not  going  to  stay  in  town, 
dear  Mrs.  Pomeroy  1 " 

**  Unfortunately  not,"  was  the  answer. 
«My  sister  who  lives  in  Devonshire — I 
think  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  her  1 — ^is 
ill,  and  has  begged  me  to  go  and  see  her. 
So  we  are  going  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  I 
am  sorry  to  say." 

*'I  am  sorry  to  hear,"  said  Mrs. 
Bomayne,  with  pretty  concern.  '*  Just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  too.  It's 
rather  hard  on  poor  Maud,  isn't  it)  " 

"Tee,  it  is  hard  on  poor  Maud,  isn't  it)" 
was  the  undisturbed  response. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
under  her  paint  a  burning  colour  crept  up 
to  the  very  roots  of  Mrs.  Bomayne's  h&ir, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  sudden  eager 
excitement, 

*<My  dear  Mrs.  Pomeroy,"  ehe  began 
gaily,  but  speakfog  rather  quickly,  too, 
and  in  a  higher  pitch  than  was  usual  with 
her,  "  don't  you  remember,  months  ago, 
promising  to  lend  me  Maud  for  a  little 
while  %  This  h  tiie  very  opportunity.  Of 
coarse,"  she  lowered  her  voice  a  little,  '*I 
wouldn't  propose  it  if  you  did  notknow quite 


as  well  as  I  do  how  the  land  lies.  Bat,  as  I 
think  we  two  old  mothers  are  of  one  mind 
on  that  pointy  I  shan't  scruple.  Let  Maud 
come  to  me,  if  she  will,  while  you  are  in 
Devonshire.  Ob,  of  course  it  needn't  mean 
anything — ^it's  an  old  promise,  you  know, 
and  she  and  I  are  great  friends  on  our  own 
account.  Talk  of  the  angels ! "  she  went 
on  gaUy,  nodding  toward^  a  slim,  white 
figure  combg  towards  them  with  Julian  in 
its  immediate  wake. 

Maud  Pomeroy  was  looking  as  pretty 
and  as  proper  as  she  had  looked  every  day 
since  she  bad  emerged  from  the  school- 
room^ but  there  was  a  little  flash  on  her  face 
which  was  not  habitual  to  her.  She  re- 
turned Mrs.  Bomayne's  greeting  with  the 
grateful 'Cordiality  so  pretty  from  a  girl  to 
an  older  woman,  evinced  as  was  her  Wont 
more  by  manner  than  by  speech ;  and  in- 
deed Mrs.  Bomayne  gave  her  little  time 
for  speech. 

**  Tour  mother  has  been  telling  me  of 
this  dreadful  Devonshire  business  1 "  she 
sail  ''  And  I've  had  what  I  flatter  my- 
self h  a  happy  thought  I  I  want  you  to 
come  to  me,  Maud,  dear,  while  your 
mother  is  away.  You  know  you  promised 
ages  ago  to  let  yourself  be  lent  to  me  for  a 
little  while,  and  this  is  the  very  oppor- 
tunity, isn't  it  9 " 

It  would  not  have  been  ''the  thing" 
under  the  circumstances  that  any  one  of 
tiie  trio  should  glance  at  Julian;  conse- 
quently no  one  noticed  the  curious  flash  of 
expression  that  passed  across  his  face  as 
his  mother  spoke.  Maud  Pomeroy  hesi- 
tated and  looked  dutifully  at  her  mother. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  Mr*.  Bomayne,  Maud, 
dear,  isn't  itt"  said  Mrs.  Pomeroy  with 
non-committal  amiability. 

''  It  h  sweet  of  her,"  responded  Maud 
prettUy. 

*'  Well,  then,  do  let  us  consider  it  settled. 
I  shall  CD  joy  it  of  all  things.  When  do 
you  go,  dear  Mrs.  Pomeroy  t  To-morrow 
week  t  Oh,  it  would  be  too  tantalising  to 
whisk  Maud  away  when  she  had  just 
began  to  enjoy  herself;  woiddn't  it, 
Maud  1  ' 

Miss  Pomeroy  hesitated  again,  and  the 
colour  on  her  cheeks  deepened  by  just  a 
shade.  She  did  not  glance  at  her  mother 
this  time. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  at 
last.  "But  shan't  I  be  a  nuisance  to 
you  1 " 

There  was  just  the  touch  of  charmingly 
conventional  demur  in  her  tone  which  made 
her  submission  seem,  as  all  her  actions 
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aeemedi  the  reaolt  of  a  gentle,  easily  in- 
flaenoed  temperament.  Mrs.  Bomayne 
aasnred  her  ^aily  that  she  would  indeed 
be  a  terrible  nnisanee,  bat  that  she  herself 
woold  do  her  best  to  bear  it,  and  then  rose, 
her  ^es  very  bright. 

<*  1  must  ran  away  now,"  she  said,  and 
her  Yoioe  also  was  bright^  ahnost  exdted. 
''I'm  so  delighted  that  we've  settled  it. 
Let  me  know  when  to  expect  yon,  then, 
dear.  Gh>od-bye,  Mrs.  Pomeroy ;  I'll  take 
every  care  of  yoor  child  and  return  her 
when  you  want  her — only  don't  let  it  be 
too  soon  1  I  needn't  take  you  away,  sir," 
she  cohtkiuedy  turning  to  Julian.  He  had 
been  standing  by  ever  since  that  flash  tiad 
passed  over  ms  face  with  an  expression  of 
eager  interest  in  the  discussion.  *'  I  dare 
say  you're  not  in  any  hurry.  No,  you  need 
not  even  come  downstairs  with  ma  I  see 
Mr.  lioring.  Ete'U  take  care  of  me,  I'm 
sura" 

Mr.  Loring,  who  was  within  hearing,  as 
the  tone  of  the  words  implied — ^indeed, 
they  were  more  than  half  addressed  to 
him — came  up  promptly. 

''  For  how  long  may  I  have  that  privi- 
lege!"  he  said. 

She  explained  to  him  lightly  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Pomeroy  and  her 
daughter,  and  then  with  anotiier  farewell 
and  a  pretty,  affectionate  "  Au  revoir  I "  to 
Julian,  she  turned  away  with  him. 

He  put  her  into  her  carriage  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  little  gesture  of 
thanks  and  farewell 

"  Thanks,'  she  said ;  her  tone  and  manner 
alike  were  very  friendly  and  familiar  in 
the  exaggerated,  artificiid  style  which  had 
certainly  grown  on  her,  and  seemed  to 
imply  something  beyond  the  superfidd 
interest  to  which  she  had  kept  perforce  in 
her  society  intercourse  with  him.  '*  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  see  you  again  1  When  will 
you  come  to  see  me  quietly  f  Before  you 
are  hard  at  work,  you  know  1  To-morrow, 
now  f  To-morrow  happens  to  be  a  free  day 
with  me.    Come  to  tea    Good-bye  1 " 

"COYOTE  HUNTING." 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

It  was  the  end  of  October,  and  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  agricultural  work  upon 
the  ranch.  The  outside  cattle  had  all 
been  branded,  the  last  load  of  alfalfa 
carried  and  stacked;  the  same  had  been 
done  to  the  sunflowers;  and  the  corn, 
Indian  of  course,  was  all  standing  in  great 
heaps  in  the  com  patch,  cut,  and  stocked, 


till  it  was  time  to  make  a  rick  of  it  in  the 
feed  corral.  All  our  preparations  for  the 
winter,  and  we  expected  a  very  severe  one^ 
were  finished,  the  very  *'Ues"  even  fetched 
from  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  tra^ 
and  made  into  a  huge  wood  pile  just  outr 
side  the  kitchen  door.  Such  a  pile  it  was, 
too^  with  a  smaller  one  of  pitch-pine  from 
the  mountains  for  kindling  purposes — ^you 
rarely  use  paper  to  light  your  fire  with 
out  West — ^beside  it,  and  in  my  ignorance  I 
thought  we  should  never  use  it  up  by 
spring.  The  roof  of  our  shanty  had  been 
inspected  and  reshingled  where  reqidred, 
to  keep  out  the  insidious  snows ;  the  siove 
pipes  refitted  on  each  other;  we  were 
ready  outside  for  King  Winter,  come  when 
he  might,  and  he  might  come  any  day 
now.  Inside  the  house,  too,  we  hid  not 
been  idle,  but  had  been  laying  in  vast 
stocks  of  provisions,  for  to  be  snowed  up 
on  a  lonely  prairie  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  store  is  no  joka 

Great  barrels  of  pickled  pork  adorned 
the  ** dug-out"  floor,  ditto  of  floor  and 
potatoes,  whilst  two  smaller  ones  held  ««gg|i 
put  down  in  lime ;  on  the  shelves  of  the 
store-room  stood  several  dozen  lard  paib 
full  of  cherry  butter,  jam,  and  ''sweet 
pickle,"  whilst  we  hsd  heaps  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables,  to  say  nothing  of 
grocery  stores.  We  had  also  made  cMh 
bed  a  couple  of  new  comforts  conttracted 
of  "cotton  batten,"  La  cotton  wool, 
quilted,  several  thicknesses  of  it,  between 
sheets  of  gaily  coloured  calico,  a  bed- 
covering  not  to  be  despised  when  it  was 
twenty  degrees  below  zero  1 

AU  these  preparations  being  completed — 
and  we  had  all  of  us  worked  very  hard  to 
get  them  done — we  felt  that  we  deserved 
a  little  pleasure,  and  a  coyote  having  taken 
advantage  of  E.'s  ducks  being  out  for  a 
walk  without  their  mistress's  foetering 
care,  to  make  a  meal  off  the  whole  brood, 
we  determined  to  revenge  the  ducka  and 
hunt  the  coyotes. 

The  coyote  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
sheep-dog ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  kind  of 
cross  between  a  sheep-dog  and  wolf;  h 
has  a  beautiful  grey  coat,  shading  off  into 
dull  fawn,  and  a  fine  brush,  both  coat  and 
brush  being  in  the  best  condidoin  in 
October  and  November. 

It  is  a  half-timid,  half-bold  creature,  the 
prairie  wolf;  and  when  the  cold  grows 
very  intense  and  the  wolves  "pack,"  aa  H 
is  called,  there  are  fearfol  tales  told  about 
them.  Tenderfeet,  counting  the  ties  from 
one  city  to  another  in  search  of  work. 
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have  been  known  to  go  in  holy  terror  of 
their  lives,  but  I  never  heard  of  an  in- 
Btanee  in  which  they  have  attacked  a 
human  being.  If  a  cow-brute  falls  on  the 
snowy  prairie  during  a  cold  snap  and  the 
coyotes  find  him,  tluit  cow-brute  promptly 
''  goes  up  " ;  they  will  sometimes  kill  the 
young  calves,  and  are  the  horror  of  the 
proud  possessors  of  poultry-yards,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  do  much  harm  other- 
wise. 

But  whether  they  do  harm  or  not,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  grey  skins  make 
delightful  rugs,  and  if  you  like  to  spoil 
your  skin  by  cutting  off  the  ears  and 
taking  them  to  the  agent,  why,  the  United 
States  (Government  will  give  you  a  dollar 
a  pair  for  them. 

Anyway,  the  boys  on  our  creek  wanted 
a  day's  play,  and  so  on  that  fine  October 
morning  we  all  determined  to  go  a-hunt- 1 
ing.  Let  no  thought  cross  any  one's  mind 
of  well-groomed  steeds,  sluny-coated 
hounds,  and  a  well-appointed  field.  These 
vanities  were  far  from  us ;  we  were  merely 
a  motley  and  not  particularly  select  crew, 
prepared  to  hunt  the  wUy  coyote  across 
the  blnfib  and  wash-outs  of  the  great 
American  prairie.  We  were  mostly 
English,  one  or  two  Swedes,  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  called  out  West,  being  amongst 
us,  and  wilh  two  or  three  exceptions  the 
field  was  entirely  composed  of  the  noble 
sex,  the  American  girls  of  the  district 
looking  upon  huntbg  as  something  very 
<*  rapid  "  indeed. 

The  meet  was  to  be  just  outside  the  little 
city,  "Squire"  Paley  of  that  town  pro- 
viding the  ''pack,"  which  consisted  upon 
this  occasion  of  three  greyhounds.  I  was 
wild  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  a  day's 
hunting,  riding  being  at  that  time  a  new 
and  particular  joy  to  me,  and  one  I  had 
never  had  the  chance  to  indulge  in  in  the 
old  country. 

I  had  a  cow-pony  all  to  myself,  and  how 
I  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  that  animal, 
having  traded  a  gold  bracelet  for  him  with 
a  girl  off  a  neighbouring  ranch,  and  I  can 
remember  to  tUs  day  the  first  day's  ride  I 
ever  had ;  indeed,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ridden  in  my  life.  I  mounted  Borie  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  get  off 
him  till  six  that  same  evening.  That  was 
pretty  well  for  a  first  experience,  and  I 
stuck  on  all  the  time,  too. 

I  groomed  Borie  myself— the  boys  had 
hardly  ever  any  time  to  do  it  for  me — and 
in  order  to  make  him  look  smart,  in  a  rash 
moment  had  him  hog-maned  and  his  tail 


cat,  a  very  cruel  proceeding  in  Colorado, 
wl^re  the  flies  are  so  troublesome ;  but  I 
did  it  from  the  very  best  possible  motive, 
and  in  all  ignorance.  Otherwise,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  Borie  had  a  happy  life  of  it,  a  warm 
stable  during  the  winter,  and  the  best  of 
the  feed  at  all  times.  He  got  so  tame,  too, 
that  I  had  only  to  go  into  the  buck  pasture 
and  whistle,  and  he  would  trot  up  to  me  at 
once  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
rub  his  old  noee  against  my  shoulder, 
although  the  boys  might  call  him  in  vain 
again  and  again,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
near  to  him  he  would  kick  up  his  heels  and 
be  off.  This  same  October  morning  Borie 
and  I  were  going  to  have  a  long  day 
together,  and  we  were  both  delighted 
exceedingly. 

The  boys  were  to  hunt  also.  Jack  on  a 
tall  animal  called  Blaine,  with  a  wonder- 
ful neck  and  tail  action;  one  could  tell 
him  miles  away  upon  the  prairie.  Ciiarlie 
had  a  **  plug,"  which  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Cleveland.  We  wished  to  be  quite  im- 
partial, and  not  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings 
in  naming  our  stud,  but  for  purposes  of 
every-day  life  he  went  by  the  name  of 
Clee,  and  I  grieve  to  say  had  a  way  of 
acting  *'  mean  "  when  he  was  particularly 
wanted  to  show  himself  off.  As  for  me,  I 
was  very  proud  that  day,  for  by  dint  of 
long  practice  when  none  of  the  boys  were 
round,  I  had  succeeded  in  learning  to 
mount  from  level  ground  as  the  Western 
girls  did — a  feat  which  sounds  easy  enough, 
but  required  a  good  deal  of  patience  both 
from  Borie  and  myself. 

I  did  it  that  morning  with  great  success, 
and  the  two  boys  looked  on  applaudingly 
whilst  I  did  so,  and  said,  in  the  way  that 
brothers  do,  that  it  reflected  great  credit 
upon — Borie. 

9owe  three  rode  offto  Pine  City.  Rorie's 
coat  was  shining ;  he  looked  so  nice,  and  I 
had  a  nearly  new  habit  on,  given  me  by  a 
cousin  at  home,  who  was  a  rich  girl,  and 
could  afford  to  have  her  habits  made  by 
one  of  the  best  makers. 

Luckily,  too,  she  was  a  tall,  stout  ghrl, 
and  I  was  a  thin  one,  so  that  with  some 
*< taking  in"  it  fitted  me  fairly  well,  at 
least  I  thought  so  then,  and  I  felt  very 
proud  of  it,  especially  as  every  girl  upon 
the  Creek  had  begged  for  the  pattern ;  the 
riding-habit  *'up  to  date"  in  those  parts 
consisting  of  a  long  flowing  skirt  worn  with 
a  jacket  of  quite  a  different  colour,  and 
either  a  straw  hat  with  a  waving  plume  or 
a  cowboy  felt.  We  all  of  us  rode  away 
merrily  to  the  city ;  it  was  not  often  we 
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all  three  got  a  day's  holiday  together.  It 
was  the  most  lovely  of  all  seasonSi  the 
American  FalL  Already  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  the  semb-oak  was  blazing  in  orange 
and  crimson  patches;  at  oar  feet  were  great 
damps  of  aatamnal-tinted  poison  ivy, 
so  ciUled  becaose  should  yoa  pick  it  care- 
lessly it  poisons  your  hands ;  whilst  by  the 
bed  of  ttie  creek  the  maples  and  cotton- 
wood  trees  made  a  long,  many-tinted  band 
of  foliage  stretching  far  away  to  the  Platte 
River,  and  great  banches  of  crimson  and 
black  frait  weighed  down  the  cherry-trees, 
whilst  the  plams  were  turning  a  greeny 
gold  under  the  autumn  sun.  When  we 
reached  the  city  we  found  the  field  awaiting 
us  with  much  imt>atiencei  The  "  Squire," 
a  gigantic  Swede — anf),  indeed,  all  the 
German  settlers  round  were  tall,  fine;  well- 
set-up  men — liad  his  three  greyhounds  held 
tightly  in  a  leash.  E.,  a  mite  of  an  English- 
woman, with  the  spirit  of  a  small  lion, 
and  a  wonderful  capacity  for  work  and  fun, 
had  brought  an  American  girl  along  with 
her,  both  their  habits  nearly  sweeping  the 
ground ;  but,  indeed,  once  one  saw  them 
nde,  their  get-up  was  of  no  account,  for 
they  were  perfectly  at  home  in  their 
saddles. 

The  Boss,  the  Colonel,  the  Judge — all 
the  Greek  boys  rejoiced  in  nicknames  of 
one  sort  or  the  other — were  all  there,  and 
each  ranchman's  household  upon  the  Creek, 
English  or  Swede,  were  represented  by  one 
of  the  outfit.  Indeed,  so  much  did  Judge 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  day,  that  he 
had  raked  up,  from  somewhere  or  the 
other,  a  smidl  brass  trumpet  which  he 
blew  continually  as  a  substitute  for  a  horn, 
and  thus  constituted  himself  huntsman. 
The  boys  all  went  to  the  saloon  and  had 
refreshment,  chiefly  consisting  of  lager 
beer  at  twenty-five  cents  the  bottle.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  the 
height  at  which  we  all  lived,  this  very 
light  beer  would  have  the  strangest  effect 
upon  the  tenderfoot  when  he  first  came 
out,  for  a  couple  of  small  glasses — and  the 
twenty-five  cent,  bpttle  held  no  more — 
would  fly  to  his  head  and  make  him  quite 
silly.  The  poor  boys  could  not  understand 
this  at  all,  but  after  a  time  or  two  the  effect 
would  wear  off,  and  tliey  could  drink  their 
lager  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Beer,  however,  was  a  luxury  we  rarely 
treated  ourselves  to  on  the  ranch,  as  quite 
a  small  cask  cost  about  four  dollars  and  a 
half,  and  ran  out  in  leas  than  no  time.  So, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  boys  enjoyed  a 
bottle  of  lager  whenever  they   got    the 


chance;  and  whilst  they  were  tU  indol^ 
at  the  saloon,  we  women  went  to  the 
drug  store  and  had  lemon-iqaMhes  and 
milkshakes.  If  it  had  onlv  been  "tlu 
thing  "  I  think  we  should  We  eojojed 
some  lager  also ;  but  no  woman  is  mt 
seen  in  a  saloon  out  West,  and  ao  we  had 
to  put  up  with  other  light  refreduneDt 
elsewhera  I  may  mention,  en  piMiDt^ 
that  the  drug  store  was  the  only  phee 
where,  if  you  were  ill,  you  could  get  decent 
brandy  and  whisky,  but  the  price  wai  too 
prohibitive  for  every-day  liife— the  only 
whisky  you  got  at  the  saloon  bebg 
Bourbon,  which  the  boys  did  not  can  k 
at  aU. 

Then,  the  inner  man,  and  woman,  JuTing 
been  attended  to,  Squire  drew  oat  hii  bi| 
Waterbury,  for  unlike  moat  ranchmen  b 
wore  a  watch,  and  proclaimed  aaddenlj 
that  'Hime  was  up."  Judge  blew  a& 
answeriug  blast  upon  his  trumpet,  and  we 
all  moved  off  to  slow  mude,  the  ier 
inhabitants  of  the  small  city  coming  to 
their  doors  and  laughingly  watching  tk 
**  mad  English,"  as  they  called  na,  oat  (^ 
sight. 

But  we  did  not  mind,  it  waa  all  meant 
and  said  good-humouredly  by  people  vho 
were  very  kind  and  considerate  nelghboiin 
to  us.  Only  we  differed  a  little  in  oar 
ideas  of  enjoyment. 

For  a  time,  after  leaving  the  eity  belund 
us,  we  were  a  Jittle  bothered  with  getting 
over  the  barbed  wire  fencing,  aa  ao  modi 
of  the  land  near  the  town  was  taken  op. 
But  this  only  gave  an  added  seat  to  the 
day's  proceeding,  for  were  not  sportmeo 
in  the  old  country  troubled  with  the  ume 
thing  at  times,  and  besides,  had  not  tlie 
Colonel,  with  a  foresight  highly  to  be 
commended,  provided  himself  withaUree 
)air  of  nippers,  with  which  he  nithlewj 
ay  level  sufficient  wire  to  take  oi 
through  % 

So  we  rode  away  across  the  bluffy  with 
Prairie-dog  Town,  a  couple  of  aciea  rate- 
mined  by  that  strange  little  animal,  to  oar 
right.  Some  of  the  inhabitanU  of  it  came 
out,  and  sat  in  the  doors  of  their  hou« 
and  looked  at  us— funny  little  tan-coloiuw 
animals  these,  which  sat  up  on  their  bind 
legs,  k  la  kangaroo,  and  folding  their  fm^ 
paws  meekly  m  front  of  them,  would  gire 
sharp,  shrill  little  yelps,  much  like  a  to/ 
rabbit  does  when  you  pinch  it  Nextfc 
rode  through  quite  a  forest  of  acnib^ 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  this  caught  E.'s  and  her  friend'a  habi|^ 
fearfully.     The  men,  too,  got  their  booti 
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scratched  into  the  bArgain;  bat  these 
were  heavy  Wellifigtoni  —  all  shorter 
kinds  being  called  shoes  in  Western 
life.  Besides  this,  they  all  wore  "  sehaps  " — 
a  spedes  of  leather  breeches  without  a 
seat — above  their  dark-blue  "overalls," 
which  protected  their  legs  finely.  Now, 
too,  we  rode  in  silence,  the  horn-blower 
even  being  quiet,  for  we  had  reached  the 
School  Section,  where  we  were  sure  of 
finding  a  coyote  or  two ;  and  sure  enough 
as  we  headed  a  blufi',  we  saw  down  in  the 
hollow  the  carcase  of  a  dead  cow.  Only 
the  hide  and  bones  seemed  left;  it  bad 
'gone  up"  long  ago,  during  a  cold  snap, 
but  in  spite  of  that,  the  hide  was  heaving 
and  moving  as  if  there  was  still  life  within. 
And  so  there  was,  for  the  Colonel  gave  a 
shout,  and  out  tumbled  two  beautiful 
coyotes,  with  skins  and  brushes  in  fine 
condition,  who  had  been  worrying  the  dry 
bones  of  the  poor  cow-brute. 

We  all  shouted  loudly,  and  then  rode 
quickly  on.  I  became  almost  breathless  at 
first  at  Borie's  sadden  spring  forwards, 
but  after  five  minutes  of  dogged  sticking 
on  settled  down  to  the  pace.  A  fine  dance 
those  coyotes  led  us,  twisting  sometimes  to 
the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left  I  As  for 
me,  I  expected  to  come  to  grief  every 
moment  over  the  many  patches  of  cacti 
plants,  with  their  pear-shaped  fruit  covered 
with  minute  prickles;  however,  Borie 
took  great  care  of  me,  and  showed  much 
skill  in  avoiding  them.  Every  now  and 
again,  as  we  neared  the  Creek  we  would 
come  across  "taken  up"  pre-emptions, 
and  the  Colonel's  ever-useful  pliers  be 
brought  into  action.  Ic  was  a  glorious 
day,  the  sky,  as  usual,  Intensely  blue,  and 
so  high  overhead  that  it  looked  almost 
black.  In  the  background  the  bloffs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Foot-hills  were  flaming 
with  scrub-oak  In  yellow  and  red,  the 
poison  ivj  lay  round  the  Creek  in  more 
vivid  shades  of  the  same  colours,  whilst  far 
above  everything  the  snowy  peaks  were 
blushing  and  gleaming  pink  and  gold,  as 
the  sun  caught  them  here  and  there. 
Around  the  Creek  the  wild  cherry-trees 
which  gave  it  its  name  were  covered  with 
bunches  of  red  and  black  fruit,  almost 
hiding  the  foliage,  whilst  the  greengage- 
looking  plum  covered  its  trees,  and  Uie 
plaintive  note  of  the  killdeer  kept  repeating 
"Oh,  dearl  Oh,  dearl"  over  and  over 
again  in  the  cotton-wood  boughs.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  fordbg  the  Creek  this 
time  of  tiie  year,  it  was  simply  a  trickling 
stream  in  its  sandy  bed;  and  with  an 


encouraging  "  hoo  "  to  the  horses  we  were 
down  its  banks  and  over  it  after  three 
grey  specks,  for  another  coyote  had  turned 
up,  growing  smaller  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less  in  the  distance. 

The  bojs  began  to  be  afrcdd  the  game 
would  escape  them,  and  vowed  next  time 
they  would  catch  them  In  traps.  I  cannot 
say  either  that  the  greyhounds  were  going 
as  keenly  after  the  coyotes  as  might  be 
wished  by  ,the  ardent  sportsmen ;  in  fact, 
they  appeared  to  fight  a  little  shy  of  these 
creatures^  in  spite  of  all  the  Squire  would 
tell  us  of  the  wonderful  exhibitions  they 
had  given  of  their  fleetnesson  former  days. 
The  more,  too,  the  dogs  lagged,  the  more 
did  the  Squire  pile  on  mese  tales,  tOl  one  of 
Uie  boys  was  heard  to  matter  that  they 
did  not  "  seem  up  to  sample,  somehow." 

Then  the  Squire  became  a  victim  to  the 
prevailing  crossness  which  was,  I  grieve  to 
say,  afiecting  the  field,  and,  turning  on 
Judge,  declared  that  It  was  his  wretched 
horn  which  had  done  all  the  mischief ;  in 
fact,  the  adjective  he  used  was  not  wretched, 
but  that  does  as  a  very  fair  substitute. 
One  could  not  but  feel  too  that  there 
might  be  something  in  this  idea,  for 
re  Jly  Judge's  hpm  was  a  most  discordant 
instniment,  with  but  one  note,  and  oh  1 
how  thankful  we  felt  that  it  had  bat  one ! 
However,  harmony  was  restored  at  last 
by  Colonel's  getting  near  enough  to  one 
of  the  coyotes  to  shoot  it,  to  Uie  joy  of 
us  all,  especially  of  E.,  who  remembered 
die  only  time  she  had  allowed  her  ducks 
to  go  on  the  Creek  without  being  person- 
ally conducted,  and  found  nothing  left  of 
her  treasured  brood  save  a  few  white 
feathers  floating  upon  the  top  of  the 
water.  Well,  we  felt  that,  at  any  rate, 
now  we  had  "  killed  "  at  last,  and  next  the 
one  thought  of  the  wliole  crowd  was  E  's 
Bsnch  and  food.  For  we  all  suddenly 
discovered  we  were  very  hungry,  and 
the  mention  by  E.  of  a  ceitiin  round  of 
spiced  beef  cooling  in  her  dairy  did 
not  make  us  feel  much  better ;  indeed,  we 
felt  we  must  ride  for  that  beef  for  all  we 
were  worth. 

As  for  the  other  coyotes,  they  might 
return  unmolested  to  the  bosoms  of  their 
families,  why  should  we  harm  the  poor 
things)  With  tliis  humane  resolve  we 
rode  off  in  the  direction  of  E.'s  Ranch. 
We  were  rather  to  bits,  too,  some  of  us, 
by  this  time,  owing  to  the  scrub-oi^  £.'s 
habit  and  her  friend's  were  in  tatters 
round  the  bottom,  and  an  unlucky  "tender- 
foot "  who  had  no  sehaps  and  Wellingtons 
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had  torn  his  soeka  to  ribbons  round  the 
ankles;  bat  as  these  last  osefol  articles 
cotdd  be  bought  at  the  dry  goods  store 
very'  reasonablyi  namely,  seven  pair  for  a 
dollar,  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  much. 

How  good  that  beef  was,  too,  by  the  time 
we  got  round  to  it !  Daring  the  evening 
two  boys  ofif  a  neighbouring  creek  rode 
over,  bringing  in  a  waggon  a  couple  of 
coyotes  they  had  trapped,  and  suggested 
that  we  should  have  another  day's  hunting 
on  the  morrow.  We  were  none  of  us  loth. 
My  two  boys  left  me  for  the  night  with 
E.  and  rode  gS  home  to  see  to  their  animals, 
promising  to  be  over  to  breakfast  next 
day.  E.  and  I  tidied  up  her  habit  and 
went  to  bed  a  little  tired ;  indeed,  I  was 
so  tired  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
only  had  an  hour's  sleep  when  I  was 
called  Tet  early  as  it  was,  I  heard  E 
hard  at  work  sweeping  oilt  the  parlour. 
It  was  in  reality  five  o'clock,  and  I  could 
hear  through  the  open  window  the  **  low- 
ing" of  the  cows  being  driven  in  for 
milking,  and  the  splash  and  clinkmg  of 
the  buckets  in  the  well  as  they  filled  the 
tubs.  One  tub  ready  filled  over-night 
was  waiting  for  me  now,  so  I  heroicidly 
splashed  in,  and  was  soon  dressed  and 
ready  to  help  with  breakfast. 

Preparing  a  Western  breakfast  is  no 
joka  The  porridge,  certainly,  had  been 
cooked  overnight,  as  It  required  two  hours 
to  "cree/'  being  boiled  with  milk,  and 
only  needed  to  be  warmed  up.  Bat  there 
was  hot  biscuit  to  be  baked,  a  dish  of 
sweetbreads  and  ham  to  be  fried,  eggs  to 
be  boUed,  and  potatoes — no  breakfast  out 
West  is  complete  without  potatoes  in  some 
form  or  the  other — to  be  cooked,  stewed 
fruit  to  be  put  out^  and  cream  and  butter 
to  be  fetched  from  tiie  dairy,  for— oh,  sinful 
extravagance  1 — we  ate  our  porridge  with 
cream. 

By  the  time  E.  had  done  the  rooms, 
and  I  had  laid  and  cooked  breakfast,  the 
boys  began  to  drop  in.  It  was  then  half- 
past  seven,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  meal 
with  the  appetites  of  people  who  had  been 
up  and  working  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Breakfast  bebg  over,  we  determined  to 
ride  to  the  Hunt  Ranch  and  let  our 
captured  coyotes  loose  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
hoping  they  would  give  us  a  run  over  the 
School  Section  again.  E.  and  I  quickly 
cleared  away  and  washed  up,  the  boys 
getting  the  horses  ready,  then  we  raked 
out  and  relaid  the  fire,  ptJled  down  all  the 
blinds  in  the  shanty — the  Western  equiva- 
lent to  "  Not  at  home " — and  locked  the 


door,  putting  the  key  under  a  stone,  so 
that  whoever  got  home  first  might  hara 
the  joy  of  l^h3ng  the  stove. 

We  were  soon  on  our  horses  and  off 
towards  the  School  Section,  bat  thst  dij 
we  dispensed  with  Judge's  horn;  it  had 
been  of  no  use  the  day  before,  indeed,  nther 
in  the  way.  There  were  about  ten  of  u  all 
told,  a  motley-looking  outfit,  on  all  lotti 
and  conditions  of  horse-flesh,  aecompaoiod 
by  two  snarling  coyotes  in  a  buggy.  Sdll 
ev6n  without  the  wonderful  horn  weloobd 
strange  enough ;  in  fact,  we  must  hsfe  done 
so,  for  when  we  crossed  the  D.  and  &  Q. 
track  a  passing  passenger  train  slowed  down 
to  look  at  us,  fdl  the  people  cnning  tiwir 
heads  out  of  the  window,  whilst  the  con- 
ductor, engineer,  fireman,  and  brakerauD 
took  a  most  lively  interest  in  oar  proeeed- 
ings,  and  I  heard  a  most  anmistakeibb 
English  voice  suggesting  that  we  were  a 
lynching  4>arty,  though  in  what  espadtf 
E.  and  myseu  would  have  been  pieseDt^ 
history  does  not  say.  l^eedless  to  say  it 
was  a  lovely  morning  again ;  the  FaII  ii 
usually  a  succession  of  l^autif  ol  weathei; 
and  the  cool  crispness  of  the  breeze  ai  it 
swept  on  our  faces  from  over  the  moun- 
tains made  life  worth  living  indeed.  Per- 
fect weather  and  a  good  horse  to  ride^  all 
my  desires  for  the  time  being  were  boanded 
with  these  two  things,  and  the  prifflitl?e 
man,  which,  despite  nineteen  centories  of 
civilisation,  underlies  more  or  less  of  Imntn 
nature,  rejoiced  greatly. 

Then  the  coyotes  were  let  loose;  tbaj 
looked  fierce  and  snarly — ^the  boys  had  fed 
them  well  with  calf  meat  before  we  started 
— but  when  they  were  first  let  oat  of  die 
traps  they  lay  quite  still  for  a  faw 
moments,  their  limbs  being  crampedtaod 
then  got  on  their  legs  and  started  off  in  a 
loDg,  slow  stride,  increasing  In  speed  eich 
minute. 

We  gave  them  good  law,  and  then  witii 
a  wild  "hoo''  were  after  them.  Oh,  the 
joy  of  that  long,  steady  'lope  across  tlie 
prairie,  up  and  down  bluffs,  which  rolled 
away  in  all  directions  like  the  petrified 
billows  of  some  enormous  ocean;  now 
swaying  to  one  side  to  avoid  a  damp  of 
cacti,  and  now  to  the  other  oat  of  the 
way  of  a  prairie-dog  hole;  but^till  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  the  coyotes  leading  us  swifdjl 
At  last,  to  our  distress,  they  toned 
abrupdy  and  headed  for  the  Hunt  Baoeh. 
We  all  looked  at  each  other,  for  shboogh 
at  the  top  of  this  randi  there  was  s  vast 
tal}le-land  many  thousand  acres  in  extsst, 
the  side  was  very  steep,  covered  with  hoge 
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booldert,  dead  trees,  Bcrab-oak,  and  rolling 
gravel  Wiad  and  sagaeions  ooyotes,  they 
felt  themaelTes  upon  their  own  groona 
here,  and  knew  that  the  human  animals 
following  coold  get  on  bat  slowly  compared 
to  themselves.  Stilly  we  had  not  come  all 
that  distance  to  be  thus  outwitted  by  a 
couple  of  vagabonds  in  grey,  so  we  set  our 
teeth — ^at  leMt^  I  know  I  did — and  prepared 
to  follow  them.  Up  the  c|ry  caiLon  the 
gallant  little  cow-ponies  panted,  and  Jack 
shouted  out  to  us  to  knot  up  our  bridles 
and  let  them  have  dieir  heads,  which  we 
did ;  I,  I  own,  with  much  misgiving,  for 
it  was  only  the  second  time  I  had  been  up 
a  mountain  canon— Jndeed,  at  that  time  my 
riding  itself  was  of  very  recent  date.  The 
ponies,  however,  took  us  in  charge  and 
plunged  on;  I  held  to  my  saddle -horn 
tighUy,  and  felt  like  a  fly  upon  the  walls 
of  a  room,  only  the  fly,  happy  creature, 
has  wings. 

How  glad  I  was  when  we  reached  the 
top  and  another  rolling  plain  stretched 
in  front  of  us,  and  beyond  that  such  a 
view  all  round;  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  wonderf id  Sockies,  the  great  white 
peaks  of  the  Snowy  Bange,  behind  them  1 
^f ore  us  lay  Denver,  the  queen  dty  of  the 
plains,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  collection  of 
wooden  shanties,  and  now  a  great  city  mUk 
many  thousand  inhabitants.  In  front  of 
the  city  the  Biver  Platte  wound  slowly  in 
and  out,  only  a  shining  streak  of  water  at 
this  season,  dthough  the  deep,  wide  sandy 
banks  showed  what  it  might  be  when  in 
flood.  To  our  left  Dawson  Mountain  and 
the  Devil's  Head  stood  up  jagged  and 
rough,  and  behind  them  again  lay  the 
Foothilla  Pike's  Peak,  with  its  great 
shoulders  jutting  out,  dominated  over  all 
the  Bange  on  one  side,  whilst  Long's  Peak 
did  the  same  on  the  other,  and  the 
fantastic  red  rocks  of  Perry  Park  were 
dwarfed  into  nothingness;  wlulst  gleaming 
here  and  there  the  iron  ways  of  the  D.  and 
B  G.  and  SanU  ¥i  track  glittered  in  the 
sun.  E.  and  I  liad  been  busy  watching 
all  this,  and  when  we  looked  round  the 
others  were  already  a  vanishing  point  in  the 
distance ;  we  should  never  catch  them  up 
now.  So  we  got  off  the  ponies,  undid  tbeur 
saddles  and  let  tiiem  crop  tiie  grass.  By 
this  time,  too,  we  were  both  conscious  of  a 
dreadful  thirst,  and  would  have  given  any- 
thing for  a  drink  of  water.  It  was  little 
wonder,  for  it  was  long  past  three.  How 
we  hunted  for  water,  and  the  more  we 
looked  the  thirstier  we  grew ;  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  none  to  be  found*    At  last  K 


gave  a  cry  of  joy;  she  had  hit  Upon  a 
spring.  We  did  not  stand  upon  ceremony, 
but  flung  ourselves  upon  the  ground  face 
downwards,  and  took  one  long,  delicious 
draught ;  how  delightfully  cool  it  was 
after  our  long,  hot  ride  ! 

Then  we  jumped  up  with  a  cry  of 
horror ;  it  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  1  I  draw  a  veil  over  our  sub- 
sequent sufferings;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  a  painful  interval  we  were  as  thirsty 
as  ever,  and  had  we  not  found  a  few  wild 
gooseberries  I  do  not  know  what  we  should 
have  done. 

By  this  time  we  saw  the  boys  returning; 
they  had  evidently  been  successfol,  for  a 
couple  of  coyote  skins  adorned  Uieir 
saddle-horns,  which  were  promptly  pre- 
sented to  us  with  many  regrets  that  we 
had  not  been  *'  in  at  the  death."  For  my 
part  I  felt  just  as  pleased  that  I  had  not, 
for  in  spite  of  all  my  time  of  Western 
life,  except  rattle-snalres,  I  never  got  used 
to  killing  anything,  even  a  chicken, 
although  it  was  often  my  hard  fate  to  be 
compeUed  to  do  so. 

But  when  in  graphic  language  K  told 
the  adventure  of  the  sulphur  spring,  I 
thought  the  boys  would  have  died  with 
laughter.  I  was  dreadfully  thirsty,  and 
thought  them  not  a  little  unkind,  but  they 
made  up  for  it  on  the  way  home,  by 
riding  ahead  and  getting  us  some  water 
from  the  Creek,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
never  tasted  such  nectar  in  my  life ;  and 
even  now  whenever  I  look  at  my  coyote 
skin  I  feel  thirsty  directly. 

DONEGAL    SKETOHES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  U. 

The  next  day  was  Sanday,  and  I  was 
off  early  from  comfortable  Carrick.  The 
diff  walk  to  Ardara  was  my  programme — 
rather  a  formidable  one,  as  even  Mr. 
Baddeley  in  his  Guide  Book  thinks  it 
With  just  a  cartridse-case  for  a  night  kit, 
my  fishing-rod,  and  a  walking-stick,  I 
mounted  me  car  which  was  to  tiJce  me  to 
Glen,  some  six  miles  on  Uie'  road.  Here- 
after I  was  to  find  my  way  by  Instinct, 
compass,  or  the  cliff  edges,  if  these  were 
practicable. 

The  weather  was  still  good — a  mercy 
under  the  circumstances — breezy  and  clear. 
My  car  therefore  put  me  down  with  plenty 
of  hopes  by  the  police  barracks  in  Glen, 
and  I  struck  at  once  for  the  Sawpit^  a  cliff 
crevice  in  the  first  bay  nortii  of  Glen.  The 
church  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  village 
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damaelfl  in  fine  bonnets  and  bare  teet  were 
wending  their  way  to  mass.  They  put  on 
their  boots  by-and-by.  It  was  pretty  to 
see  them  and  their  menkind  kneeling  at 
the  crosses  which  are  a  feature  of  Glen. 
Saint  Colamb  is  the  great  saint  of  thb 
place^  and  there  is  plenty  of  vagne 
legendary  local  lore  about  him. 

From  the  very  first  the  rocks  were  most 
imposing.    Glen  Head  itself  is  a  precipice 
exactly    the   height   of    Carrigan    Head, 
which  it  resembles  also  in  having  a  signal 
tower.    After  that  comes  the  SturraU,  a 
headland  approached  by  an  edge   much 
worse  than  Helvellyn's  boasted  Striding 
Edge.    From  the  Sturrall  there  is  a  drop 
al;mo8t  to  tiie  sea  level  by  the  S&wpit,  with 
the  sea  laehing  the  rocks  at  one's  side,  and 
some  rather  nervous  going.    Here  in  the 
glen  are  two  or  three  cottages  and  a  few 
acres  of  green  patches,  with  a  rivulet  and 
mountain  lakes  inland  with  plenty  of  fish 
in  them.    But  I  had  no  time  for  fishing 
just  then.     I  wished  to  break  the  back 
of  the  day's  adventure  ere  I  tried  my 
luck  in  that  way.     Sj  onwards  and  up  a 
steep  climb  to  the  summit  of  Tormore 
Heady  whence  the  needles  of  rock  in  the 
Atlantic  are  exceedingly  weird,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  Tormore  Island  .with  its 
Doge's  cap  finial.    The  wind  here  on  the 
summit  of  this  eight-hundred-feet  precipice 
was    very  strong;   but   the    sights    also 
were    strong    to    counteract    its    incon- 
veniences.   Hence  Lake  Ana£frin  inland, 
buried  among  granite  mountains,  could  be 
seen.    The  trout  here  are  said  to  be  good 
and  numerous.    But  though  I  hesitated 
nwhile,    I    resisted    AnajQfrin,   and    again 
descended  to  the  sea  level  by  the  yellow 
sands  of  Puliska  Bay,  with  its  picturesque 
boundary  of  red  and  white  cliffy.    For  the 
fourth  time  I  had  to  tackle  an  ascent 
immediately  after  a  descent^  all  of  which 
were  as  abrupt  in  the  one  direction  as  the 
other.    Nor  did  I  halt  anywhere  until  I 
had  turned  the  comer  of  Donegal's  southern 
mass   and    looked    across    the  water   at 
Loughros  Point,  Dawtob  Head,  and  the 
lighUiouse    of    Arran    beyond.     Then    I 
aUowed  myself  to  luncb,  and  truly  I  could 
hardly  anywhere  in  the  land  have  feasted 
amid  more  impressive  surroundings. 

I  fancied  the  worst  was  over.  It  was  an 
error,  but  I  do  not  mind  it  now  since  it 
tempted  me  to  give  an  hour  to  Lake 
Adooehro,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  coast 
under  the  rocks  of  SlieveTooey.  The  ripple 
on  the  water  was  very  Inviting,  and  so  it 
seemed  were  the  rather  dull-coloured  flies 


I 


of  local  make  which  I  threw  on  the  Ub. 
I  fished  for  an  hour,  had  perhipi  i 
hundred  rises,  and  caught  hsU-idotn 
pretty  little  trout,  the  biggest  being  about 
half  a  pound.  But  they  all  retornsd  to 
their  own  element  not  much  the  wone,  I 
hope,  for  their  adventure.  I  could  in  no 
manner  consent  to  add  to  my  budena. 
Lake  Adooehro  must  be  about  as  fall  of 
brown  trout  as  it  well  can  be— thongk 
near  the  heathery  shores  they  do  nol  seen 
to  run  to  any  size. 

Four  o'clock  found  me  on  the  leivird 
spurs  of  Slieve  Tooey,  on  the  look-got  loi 
the  pair  of  golden  eagles  I  had  been  ibid 
of.  Sure  enough  there  they  were,  eouing 
high  over  the  mountain  top,  with  thit 
serene  gait  of  theirs  which  no  other  created 
bird  can  match.  The  contrast  betwen 
them  and  the  screeching  sea-birdi  (m  mj 
left  was  much  in  favour  of  the  eaglei.  I 
had  got  rather  tired  of  the  a^reMbe 
shrieks  of  the  gulls,  even  as  I  had  ahnoit 
wearied  of  the  succession  of  majestic  dib 
and  precipices  of  this  unrivalled  coait- 
line.  Sv>  I  came  within  half  a  mile  of 
Mdghera,  where  die  mountain  falls  aimoit 
like  a  wall  into  the  sea,  uid  f tfiher  esit 
into  the  sands  of  Loaghros  Beg  Bij. 

Here  I  should  have  felt  in  a  fix  bat  in 
the  company  of  a  man  who  had  been  out 
to  see  if  his  sheep  had  tripped  m  i 
precipice.  The  only  visible  rente  mto 
Maghera  was  by  a  sheep-track  scratched  in 
the  well-nigh  vertical  difis,  some  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  seai  To  dj 
companion,  with  bare  feet,  it  was  not  lo 
bad  j  but  it  was  dififerent  for  me  and  nj 
boots.  The  cliff  was  of  slippery  shala  b 
was  really  ticklish — worse  far  thin  ib 
Oae  Man  Pass.  Still,  there  wai  DOthiqg 
for  it  The  man  repeatedly  turned  toiik 
if  I  was  afraid.  One  does .  not  like  to 
confess  to  fear  at  any  time ;  troth  to  teO, 
however,  it  was  rough  on  the  nerm 
Twice  or  thrice  my  slips  were  bad,  nor 
was  the  rock  very  good  stuff  to  hold  on  ta 
It  broke  in  the  hands.  I  was  nnfeignedij 
glad  when  the  worst  was  past,  and  we 
descended  into  the  sandy  hollow,  where  i 
score  or  so  of  oblong  wigwams  set  bot^ 
the  mountains  and  the  Bay  made  op  tlie 
miserable  little  viUage  of  Maghera        ^ 

From  Maghera,  one  of  "B^Jfoor's  roadt^ 
— as  the  relief  works  of  the  kind  an 
called — ^runs  into  Ardara,  about  seven  miw 
further.  It  was  six  o'clock,  and  I  ^ 
thred.  But  sleeping  in  Maghera  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  though  my  friend  ww 
civil  enough  to  offer  me  the  chance.  Idiao^ 
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some  milk  and  ate — at  his  wife's  urgent 
pressure — some  stirabont  from  the  famUy 
cookiog-pot|  suitably  acknowledged  their 
kiodness,  and  then,  having  been  carried 
pick-a-back  over  a  stream  which  blocked 
the  way  to  the  high-road,  I  again  got  into 
routine  walking  order.  It  was  half-past 
eight  ere  I  reached  Ardara,  after  a  lovely 
walk  betweenmountainslopesand  thesandy 
Bay.  I  was  dead  tired,  but  uncommonly 
glad  to  have  made  the  excursion.  The 
note  of  ''an  Eton  boy,"  who  made 
jast  this  trip  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  re- 
corded his  ideas  of  it  in  the  Ardara  Hutel 
visitors'  book,  is  not  a  whit  too  strong 
about  the  arduousness  of  the  jaunt.  Its 
distance,  in  mere  mileage,  cannot  be  short 
of  twenty  miles — but  such  miles  1 

The  next  day  opened    with  showers. 
But  the  gracious  north-easter  got  up  again 
and  there  was  soon  enough  blue  sky  for 
encouragement.    I  set  out  therefore  for 
DuDgloe.    There  are  two  or  three  routes 
1 1  Dnngloe  from  Ardara.  I  chose  the  most 
direct  one,  which  leads  across  the  Dawros 
Head  country  towards  Blaas,  having  first 
obtained  the  necessary  leave  to  fish  such  of 
the  Owenea  lakes  on  my  way  as  might 
tempt  me.    Truth  to  tell  it  was  a  lovely 
fishing  day.    The  showers  were  just  the 
thing.     But  my  feet  were  a  little  sore  from 
the  trials  of  the  previous  day,  and  with 
the  darkening  clouds  over  the  Gtreedore 
mountains  away  north,  I  was  somewhat 
anxious  not  to  risk  a  downright  soaking 
by  nnnecessary  dallying.   Lough  Machu^h 
is  the  lake  hereabouts  with  the  best  reputa- 
tion.    A  Catholic  priest  with  a  long  nose 
whom  I  consulted  on  the  high-road  about 
the  waters  confirmed  previous  advisers  in 
the  matters.    I  was  content,  however,  with 
a  certain  smaller  lake,  tributary  to  Machngh. 
Hardly  had  I  cast  ere  I  was  in  a  decent 
fisli.     Away  ran   the  line,  and  for  five 
minutes  things  looked  bright.     Then,  just 
when  a  gust  of  wind  on  my  hat  made  me 
lose  self-possession,  up  leaped  the  trout, 
and  a  moment  later  he  was  off  with  the 
barb  firm  in  his  gills.    As  pretty  a  little 
fiih  as  an  unskilful  angler  ever  sighed  in 
vain  for!    During  the  half-hour  Siat  fol- 
lowed there  was  sport  with  the  youngsters. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Donegal,  the  trout 
seemed  taken  more  with  sober  flies  than 
with  manufactures  of  a  garish  hue. 

The  showers  now  came  with  briefer 
intervals.  I  put  up  my  rod,  therefore,  and 
stepped  out  There  is  not  much  to  see 
between  Ardara  and  Maas — chiefly  un- 
coltivated  heath,  plentifully  and  charmingly 


broken  with  lilied  lakelets.  But  as  Maas 
is  approached,  the  great  Bay  of  Gweebarra 
with  its  miles  of  sand  comes  into  view. 
The  Gvreebarra  river  had  to  be  crossed  by 
a  ferry.  The  boat  was  old  and  worn,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  for  the 
passage  of  two  other  passengers  as  well  as 
myself.  The  ferryman  *'  from  the  likes  of 
me,"  he  was  civU  enough  to  say,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  about  twelve  times 
his  customary  fare.  Thence  I  journeyed  to 
Littermacaward,  a  tiny  village,  with  lakes 
all  about  it,  in  one  of  which,  I  was 
informed  by  a  talkative  pig-driver,  there 
wer9  trout  as  large  as  lambs,  but  so  lazy 
that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  tske  flies 
of  any  kind.  I  gave  them  the  chance,  but 
my  want  of  success  seemed  to  confirm  the 
tale  of  the  lethargy,  if  not  of  the  size,  of 
the  fish.  Luncheon  of  bread  and  butter 
and  milk  at  the  post  office  here,  with  a 
cigar  to  boot,  put  me  in  train  for  the  last 
ten  miles  of  the  day,  by  way  of  Ballyna- 
carrick,  where  the  high-road  from  the 
south  comes  to  an  end  at  another  ferry. 

The  eight  miles  from  Ballynacanick  to 
Dangloe  were  made  under  gloomy  condi- 
tions of  weather  over  the  most  woeful  land 
that  ever  a  farmer  set  eyes  on.  Black  bog 
interspersed  with  big  white  rocks  would  be 
enough  to  disgust  any  peasantry  but  an 
Irish  peasantry.  Tet  here  their  hovels 
were  to  be  seen  set  among  the  rocks,  and 
with  wretched-looking  crops  also  bedded 
between  the  boulders.  The  people  them- 
selves were  to  the  eye  as  unprepossessing 
as  their  environment  For  that,  however, 
they  cannot  be  blamed.  The  dreariness 
of  their  surroundings — ^bare  moor  to  the 
east,  and  the  great  sandy  waste  of 
Trawenagh  Bay  to  the  west — ^was  almost 
haunting  Qven  to  me  during  the  couple  of 
hours  I  spent  in  them. 

Ooe  pretty  lake,  about  a  mile  from 
Ballynacarrick,  made  me  put  on  the  reel 
and  try  a  few  casts.  Its  islets  were  very 
attractive,  and  so  was  the  rather  forcible 
ripple  which  the  north-east  wind  raised  on 
it.  Bat  tiliough  I  tarried  here,  throwing 
for  half  an  hour,  I  had  not  a  single  rise.  It 
WAS  the  only  Donegal  lake  on  which  I 
failed  in  this  respect.  As  a  rule  these 
waters  must  be  quite  crowded  and  the 
trout  glad  of  the  merest  pretext  to  stretch 
themselves  outside  their  populous  domain. 
This  road  to  Dungloe  goes  with  nightmare 
straightness  across  the  moor,  climbing  its 
hills  without  deviation.  Lough  Aleck 
More  was  passed  to  the  left----a  greats 
'  shallow,  islet-studded  reach  of  water — and 
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Boon  afterwards,  to  my  relief,  the  Catholic 
church  of  Doogloe  appeared,  and  I  was 
received  at  the  ''Post  Office  Hotel*'  of 
Maurice  Boyle.  I  wish  every  hotel  in 
Donegal  were  as  good  as  this  admirable, 
unpretending  house. 

A  very  bad  squall  of  wind  and  rain 
ushered  in  the  next  day,  and  Arran  was 
only  dimly  seen  through  the  haze  until 
twelve  o'clock.  I  w^s  ready  to  be  detained 
by  stress  of  weather.  Bu^  lo  1  soon  after 
Qoon  the  sky  broke,  and  though  the  wind 
blew  a  gale,  it  was  decent  walking  weather, 
[t  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  at  least  get  as 
Far  as  Gweedore,  some  twelve  mUes  distant 
>nly.  This  was  my  shortest  dsj  afoot,  and 
ilso  the  roughest.  It  was  downright  fight- 
ing with  the  wind  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
many  were  the  moans  and  maledictions  it 
raised  in  the  various  peasantry  with  whom. 
[  talked.  Nothing,  they  said,  could  be 
^orse  for  their  beloved  ''taties."  At 
^nnagary  Bridge  it  was  simply  fearful — 
|uite  a  storm ;  and  my  memories  of  the 
agricultural  wretchedness  of  this  part  of 
Donegal  are  much  affected  by.  recollection 
>f  the  breathlessness  to  which  at  times  I 
^as  reduced  in  fighting  against  the  gusts. 

Of  Oweedore  there  U  no  need  to  say  any- 
thing. Is  it  not  famous  wherever  anglers  da 
congregate — ^not  to  speak  of  politicians  in- 
^rested  in  Home  Rulet  The  hotel  was 
ull — so  full  that  I  had  to  submit  to  a  make- 
ihif  t  bedroom,  no  great  hardship,  in  truth, 
[t  was  told  at  dinner  how  one  man  only 
be  week  before  had  with  his  own  rod 
)rought  three-and-twenty  salmon  to  the 
leath  in  a  sbgle  fishing  day  in  the  Olady. 
Jcepticism  was  quelled  by  the  respectability 
»f  the  vouchers  for  this  great  achievement 
—with  their  own  liveried  servants  waiting 
ipon  them  while  they  bore  witpess  to  it. 
Wbo  there  was  toasting  in  champagne  of  a 
'outhful  salmon  fisher  who  had  killed  his 
[rst  fish  on  that  day.  Oweedore  is  not  a 
particularly  winsome  place  for  the  mere 
ourist.  When  he  has  climbed  Errigal 
nd  looked  at  Father  McFadden's  famous 
parish  of  Derrybeg  he  has  nearly  exhausted 
he  **  features  "  of  the  district.  But  for  the 
ecomplished  angler  it  is  hard  to  beat;  and 
ts  remoteness  is  just  the  characteristic  that 
•leases  him  most.  Hence  it  is  one  of 
hose  hotels  in  which  you  can  by  no  means 
ely  on  accommodation  during  the  season. 

Royal  weather  again  the  next  day.  I 
ad  some  premonition  of  it  in  the  sunset 
f  the  evening  before,  and  so  breakfasted 
arly  and  was  at  Derrybeg,  four  miles  off, 
re  nine  o'clock.    The  western  islands  of 


Donegal  were  fair  to  see  as  I  gndoilly 
descended  towards  them.  Bat  the  lorf 
still  ran  high  against  their  rocks,  tnd  m 
was  disposed  to  pity  the  poor  fellows  whoie 
ineptitude  condenmed  them  to  live  on  ndi 
bleak,  exposed  spo^is  of  earth.  Fitiw 
McFadden,  I  regret  to  say,  I  did  notiea 
I  was,  however,  satisfied  with  whit  I  nw 
of  his  flock.  I  declare  it  nude  ooe 
think  of  living  on  a  cbesftboard  to  look 
at  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  of  thii 
over-populated  district  I  SQppoia  b 
every  family  there  are  about  tluee  tines 
as  many  children  as  there  ought  to  be- 
from  an  economic  standpoint---and  jet  it 
is  England's  fault  that  they  are  not  ill 
millionaires,  or  something  of  the  kind! 

From  Derrybeg,  iriiSk  iti  manorlike 
parsonage,  good-looking  church,  conspieoou 
police  biuracks,  and  degraded  peasintrj,! 
made  as  straight  as  possible  for  the  Bloody 
Foreland  mountain.  But  it  was  sot  n 
very  straight :  humanity  and  its  tenennU 
stopped  the  way.  I  expected  ere  comog 
here  to  find  tins  north-western  eomer  of 
the  land  about  as  irild  and  uninhibited 
as  the  Gape  Wrath  district  of  Scotlied. 
What  a  delusion  1  For  several  mOes  sortk 
and  south,  a  maze  of  disgusting  little  roogb 
roads  are  scratched  in  the  stonj  kod, 
and  the  pedestrian  has  to  wander  like  a 
man  in  a  dream  to  and  fro  between  ouier- 
able  huts,  aiming  as  best  the  roadi  wili  kt 
him  for  the  round  summit  of  the  moostib 
goal  behind.  It  would  never  do  to  tiyiid 
go  in  a  bee-lina  There  would  bs  kiB, 
starveling  patches  of  oats  and  the  teniBU 
themselves  in  the  way — the  latter  croacM 
on  dieir  stone  walls  watching  their  em- 
sumptive  cows  and  sheep  pick  np  aneii 
of  grass  every  Iialf  minute  or  so,  and  uvk 
indisposed  to  give  a  Saxon  leave  to  tieipaai 

The  man  who  has  walked  from  Gkw- 
dore  to  Bloody  Foreland  will  not  be  likeij 
to  forget  the  walk.  Even  the  moootib 
itself — about  one  thousand  feet  high-ii 
abominably  encroached  on.  Not  satiiM 
with  trying  to  make  oats  grow  on  ooeot 
the  most  etposed  spots  anywhere  b  tke 
kingdom,  the  people  have  crimped  tbe 
slopes  of  the  hill  in.  their  quest  for  torf- 
one  of  the  subjects  about  which  lo  mod 
disputation  has  arisen  between  landlord 
and  so-called  tenants  during  the  pa*t  ^ 
years.  The  Irish  of  the  Bloody  Foiritfd 
are  much  to  be  pitied.  But  any  one  fi^ 
has  read  the  pamphlet  of  their  puw 
priest,  Father  McFadden,  called  "Facte 
from  Gweedore,"  will  see  that  the  Deny- 
beg  landlords  also  deserve  companion.  1 
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talked  with  a  few  of  the  local  peasantrf. 
Their  apathy  was  quite  remarkable.  Bat 
they  all  seetaed  to  hare  relatives  in 
America,  upon  whose  comparative  opulence 
they  relied  for  a  living.  It  was  told  me 
by  one  candid  gentleman  with  a  very  red 
proboscis,  and  a  cow,  whom  he  held  by  a 
string,  that  the  chief  trouble  of  the 
country  was  not  England,  but  the  whisky. 
That  seems  to  be  the  impression  also  of 
more  than  a  few  genuine  patriots  among 
the  Irish  clergy.  Bat  they  wldsper  it  in 
secret 

The  day  held  beautifully  fine.  I  con- 
sidered myneU  a  singularly  favoured  in- 
dividual. Here  I  had  been  walUng  for  a 
week  and  more  in  the  part  of  Ireland 
most  celebrated  for  its  wet,  and  I  had  not 
had  a  single  soaking.  And  I  could  stretch 
myself  on  the  sward  of  the  Foreland's 
level  summit  and  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  interesting  views  you 
may  behold  anywhere  in  Ireland.  Near 
at  hand  I  looked  upon  a  tract  of  country 
from  which  many  a  contumacious  tenant 
has  been  evicted  for  his  own  good,  while 
beyond  were  the  mountains  of  DonegaJ, 
piled  one  above  the  other,  with  Errigal's 
veined  pyramid  conspicuous  for  its  griice, 
and  flat-backed  Muckiah  notable  for  its 
bulk.  The  Atlantic  Islands  also  were 
famously  displayed.  Tory  seemed  quite 
close,  its  fine  eastern  cliffs  rather  lost  from 
this  standpoint.  The  three  Inishes  — 
Inishbeg,  Inishdooey,  and  Inishbofin  — 
were  like  parts  of  the  mainland,  also  to  the 
north,  and  south  towards  Arran  the  other 
islets  were  just  parted  from  Donegal  by 
narrow  waterways  fringed  with  bright 
sand. 

I  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  this  day. 
I  had  started  from  the  hotel  forgetful  of 
the  luncheon  packet.  Thus  I  could  not 
break  my  fast  on  the  Foreland  HiU,  though 
I  drank  its  health  in  whisky.  But  I 
determined  to  make  for  the  nearest  inn 
with  all  speed.  This  I  calculated  was 
seven  miles  distant — somewhat  as  the 
crow  flies,  across  heather  and  bog  to  the 
high-road,  which  could  be  seen  amid  the 
dreary  moorland  north  of  the  ridge  of 
Tievealechid.  I  covered  that  seven  mQes 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  con- 
gratulated myself.  The  big  Lake  Lagha, 
under  Tievealechid,  looked  mightily  allur- 
ing, but  I  was  indisposed  to  move  out  of 
my  way  for  it.  besides,  conscience  declined  - 
to  allow  me  to  poach  it. 

It  was  a  roasting,  brisk  walk,  through  a 
largely-evicted  district.    The  tenants  re- 


maining were  of  the  most  abject  quality. 
The  only  building  of  any  distinction 
passed  was  a  snug  little  crimson  barrack 
for  two  or  three  constables,  with  galvanised 
roof,  and  neat  wire  railings  to  the  domain. 
But  it  was  a  sigi^ficant  sight  One  of  the 
men  volunteered  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
'^pretty  infernal  part  of  the  world  "  to  be 
banished  to.  I  fancy  he  would  feel  much 
more  at  home  in  South  Africa,  with  twelve 
mfles  betwixt  himself  and  his  nearest 
neighbour. 

The  sands  of  Ballyness  Bi^  looked 
tempting  for  a  short  cut  to  Falcarragh. 
But  I  was  not  sure  of  the  tide.  I  kept 
therefore  to  the  road  when  once  I  hit  it, 
and  so  at  three  o^clock  got  fed  on  bread 
and  butter  and  mUk  once  again.  This  was 
at  the  post  office  inn  of  Gk>rtahork.  The 
postmaster,  discreet  man,  frowned  at  the 
word  Home  Bule.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  taxes  would  amount  -to  when 
Dublin  had  power  to  levy,  acoordhig  to  its 
pleasure.  Though  Catholic  and  patriot,  he 
felt  proper  respect  for  England,  and  told 
me  of  a  man  who  for  thirteen  years  had 
paid  no  rent  and  was  yet  extremely 
pressing  to  have  his  rent  lowered  by  the 
Ooinmissioners.  It  w6m  clear  as  spring 
water  that  he  thought  his  compatriots 
had  hocussed  and  baited  England  quite 
enough. 

From  Gortahork  to  Falcarragh  it  is  but 
a  couple  of  mUes.  The  police  burracks 
were  mentioned  as  the  finest  building  in 
Falcarragh.  This  sort  of  thing  is  quite 
odd  to  us  EngUshmen — ^it  reveals  such  an 
eccentric  condition  of  existence.  I  was 
not  attracted  by  the  police  barracks,  or 
even  by  the  muscular  constables  themselves, 
lounging  in  their  shirt-sleeves  within  their 
barrack  yard.  The  village  situation  itself 
is,  however,  delightful,  looking  at  Tory 
Island  in  one  quarter  and  the  noble  cliffs 
of  Horn  Head  in  another.  There  are 
two  modest  inns  here,  in  both  of  which  I 
could  see  feminine  faces  more  than  passably 
fair.  These,  however,  I  resisted.  I  felt 
energetic.  An  additional  seven  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  twenty  I  had  already  walked 
since  leaving  Gweedore  seemed  nothing  at 
all,  and  the  day  was  still  in  its  prime.  On, 
therefore,  I  went  for  Dunfanaghy,  and 
here  I  arrived  at  about  half-past  seven,  by 
no  means  jaded.  I  fancied  Falcarragh 
would  be  the  limit  east  of  Irish  cottage 
destitution.  But  it  was  not  so.  Some  of 
the  people  towards  Dunfanaghy  seemed 
mere  savages,  alike  in  appearances,  manners, 
and  their  debased  surroundings.  Derrybeg 
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way  the  crimson  skirts  and  headgear 
which  many  of  the  women  wear  give 
a  pleasant  touch  of  brightness  to  the 
prevailing  poverty.  Between  Falcarragh 
and  Dunfanaghy  this  was  wanting.  Bat 
the  population  is  not  dense  hereaboats-^a 
mercy  for  all  concerned. 

Bather  a  loose  sort  of  place  this  Dan- 
fanaghy  Hotel,  with  good  victualling, 
however,  to  set  against  the  almost  Spanish 
indifif<jrence  to  those  small  details  which 
go  so  far  to  explain  the  agreeable  word 
'<  comfort."  Mrs.  Craik  bewails  Horn 
Head's  inaccessibility  to  ladies  because  of 
Dunfanaghy's  lack  of  hotel  accommodation. 
That  is  going  a  little  too  far.  The  lack  does 
not  exist.  With  a  little  thought  the 
"  Stewart  Arms  "  might  be  made  as  snug  a 
nest  for  the  bird  of  passage  a3  any  other 
house  in  the  shire« 

Down  came  the  rain  the  next  morning, 
and  the  coasts  of  Sheep  Haven  were 
obliterated.  The  outlook  was  absolutely 
dismal.  Bat  I  reli^  on  past  experience 
of  Donegal  weather,  and  hoped  for  the 
afternoon.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  The 
mist  lifcedy  the  blue  sky  appeared,  and 
when  I  had  lunched  I  set  off  for  Horn 
Head.  On  this  interesting  peninsula  I 
tarried  five  or  six  hours.  Its  diffd  and 
precipices  are  worthy  of  a  country  which 
can  boast  of  Oarrigan  Head,  Glen  Head, 
and  Slieve  League.  The  Horn  itself  is 
quite  a  dreadftil  pile,  not  inaptly  named. 
Indeed,  the  rocks  of  which  it  oonsiats  are 
so  far  gone  in  dissolution  in  many  places 
that  you  have  a  very  reasonable  fear  as 
you  perch  on  them  that  Horn  Head  is  the 
very  last  part  of  Donegal  you  will  set 
eyes  on.  Though  you  look  down  ever  so 
carefully  you  can't  help  dislodging  masses 
of  shale,  which  excite  the  gulls  below  very 
considerably.  These  birds  may  be  seen  in 
multitudinous  rows  on  the  ledges,  like  so 
many  schoolgirls,  and  they  evidently 
obj«)ct  to  avdanches  without  rhjme  or 
reason. 

All  the  north  and  west  coast  of  the 
Horn  Head  peninsula  deserves  to  be 
viewed.  It  is  extensive  enough  to  be 
fatiguing.  I  never  saw  so  many  rabbits 
in  my  life  as  on  this  headland.  If  ^hey 
are  not  here  by  the  million  they  are 
certidnly  to  be  reckoned  by  ens  of 
thousands.  The  headland  must  a  most,  in 
fact,  be  undermined  by  them ;  and  for  its 
very  preservation  the  proprietor  of  Horn 
Head  House  may  be  invited  to  give  the 
public  free  shooting  over  his  domain  for  a 
year^or  two. 


And  now  my  walk  through  Donegil 
may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end.  Trae,  then 
was  one  day  more.  Tlie  distance  km 
Dunfanaghy  to  Letterkenny  is  aboot 
twenty -one  miles,  and  I  covered  it  bj 
three  o'clock  the  following  afternoon.  Bat 
this  is  rather  a  hackneyed  road-fo 
Donegal.  You  meet  the  maQcar  on  it, 
and  not  a  few  *' jaunters"  of  other  Undi. 
For  there  is  a  railway  of  narrow  gauge  it 
Letterkenny,  and  hence  it  is  the  sttrtiDg- 
point  for  all  passenger  and  mail  tnffic  ioto 
the  wilds. 

The  road  to  Letterkenny  is  not  im- 
interesting,  but  save  for  Muckiihjitianot 
appreciably  beautified  by  mountain  ahapci 
Creesloughi  on  Sheep  Haven—seven  rm 
on  the  way — is  a  pretty  spot^  with  likdj 
lakes  near  it,  and  a  hotel  in  whichliit 
fishing-rods,  betokening  tourists,  while  I 
bought  a  handful  of  bad  cigars.  Donegil 
is  a  shocking  county  for  tobacco.  ^ 
visitor  must  look  after  himself  in  thii 
respect.  In  Dunfanaghy,  the  capitiJ  ol 
the  north,  the  landlord  of  the  hotd  liiU 
to  obtain  a  cigar  for  me,  by  hook  or  bj 
crook.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  aa  well  tbt 
he  did  fail  From  Creeslough  to  Eibur 
crenan  you  traverse  a  species  of  monntiio 
pass.  It  is  a  small  tiling  of  the  Uod, 
with  police  barracks  half-way.  There  fa  a 
dirty  hole  of  an  inn  at  K^lmacrenan,  b 
which  I  was  pestered  by  a  very  fftt  Iidy 
— a  boarder,  I  understood — who  mneb 
annoyed  me  with  her  company.  Sbe 
lolled  out  of  the  window  and  cracked 
indecorous  jokes  with  the  townsfolk  wkt 
time  she  did  not  sit^facing  me,  twirllDgba 
thumbs,  and  telling  of  the  pleaBares  of 
railway  travel  For  the  first  time  in  bar 
Ufa  the  other  day  she  had  gone  five  aOei 
on  the  Letterkenny  narrow  gauge.  I  resBy 
wonder  the  rolling  stock  bore  her,  poor, 
crazy,  fat  soul ! 

But  enough.  With  Letterkennj,  b 
huge  poorhouse,  and  lunatic  asjlom— ^ 
which  the  above-mentioned  lady  ought  to 
have  been  sent — its  choice  of  hotels,  uw 
its  raUway  station,  my  tour  finished.  It 
is  a  trip  upon  which  I  look  back  wiu 
unmitigated  pleasure.  Donegal  is  iu4 
overrun  with  visitors  at  any  Ume.  Wbeo 
an  election  is  afoot,  I  judge,  you  can  fairdly 
discover  one  to  the  hundred  mile,  l*^ 
cheap,  and  it  is  baautif al  after  the  stenff 
methods  of  natural  beauty.  I  was  aCnid 
Irish  would  be  spoken  in  the  wilda  Tft^ 
was  hardly  any  of  it  anywhere,  snd  ml 
twice  did  an  interlocutor  show  fgnoran* 
of  English.    The  people  are  not  genial  m 
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sentimental,  like  the  Irish  folk  of  romance. 
I  fancy  they  want  more  understanding 
than  most  Celts.  They  most  have  more 
▼irtnes  than  they  show  on  the  surface. 
Bat  that  is  a  matter  aboat  whidi  tiie 
averaffe  toorist  or  angler  will  not  concern 
himself.  The  latter  in  particular  will  not 
be  tempted  oat  of  his  own  line  of  diversion 
Into  the  thorny  maze  ot  racial  stadies  and 
politics.  He,  If  any  man,  cannot  fail  to  enjoy 
Donegal.  la  some  respects  it  is  a  better 
eoonty  than  Satherlandshire.  The  Donegal 
hotels  are  not  all  first-class,,  but  even  the 
second  and  third  raters  are  more  comfort- 
able than  the  smoky  and  sometimes  insect- 
haunted  hovels  in  the  midst  of  forlorn, 
remote  straths,  which  it  is  considered  the 
thing  in  North  Scotland  to  inhabit  for  five 
or  SIX  curious  weeks  in  pursuit  of  '*  fash  ** 
daring  the  dog  days, 

THE  DINNER-HOUR 


One  o'clock  sounds  from  the  Oity 
churches,  passed  on  from  one  tower  to 
another,  over  the  heads  of  the  hurrying 
crowd;  but  as  the  stroke  of  <*one"  is  a 
business  soon  disposed  of,  the  sounds 
might  escape  notice  if  it  were  not  for  a 
general  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  Oity 
crowds.     The  intentness  of  business  or 

Eleasure  seems  to  give  way  to  an  equid 
itentness  of  hanger.  The  streets  were 
full  before,  but  they  are  fuller  now.  Fleet 
Street  is  idmost  impassable ;  Ludgate  Hill 
shows  a  sea  of  heads ;  policemen  politely 
request  you  to  **pass  along"  as  you  are 
wedged  among  a  crowd  of  both  sexes  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard,  while  Obeapside  Is 
a  niighty  stream  of  people  with  circling 
eddies  about  each  eating-house  or  popular 
coffee-room. 

It  is  the  great  dinner-hour  that  has 
sounded,  and  not  only  in  the  City,  but  all 
over  England  the  summons  is  eagerly 
responded  to.  What  are  they  doing  just 
now  in  busy,  smoky  Manchester;  in 
Brummagen,  the  steely  and  the  brazen; 
in  breezy,  tarry  Liverpool  1  Why,  rushing 
for  their  dinners  everybody;  merchants, 
manufacturers,  shipbrokers,  clerks,  and  sales- 
men, artisans,  labourers,  carmen,  firemen, 
shipmen,  all  knocking  off  work  at  one  o'clock 
and  making  for  the  accustomed  dining- 
place. 

It  has  not  always  been  our  custom, 
this  end  o'clock  dinner-hour.  Half  a 
century  ago,  genteel  people  and  the  bulk 
of  the  professional  classes  dined  at  three  I 


in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  cosy,  comfort- 
able hour,  allowing  plenty  of  leisure  for  the 
pippins  and  the  cut-glass  decanters  labeUsd 
<;  White  "  and  '*  Bed,"  each  standing  in  its 
little  bucket  on  the  polished  mahogany, 
and  thus  gently  leading  on  to  the  plentifdl 
*'tea"  and  substantial  supper  which  followed 
with  commendable  regularity. 

The  three  o'clock  dinner-hour  was  a 
country  usage,  derived  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  whose  noon  meal  was  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  day ;  the  noon  being  the 
canonical  hour  of  three,  and  not  the  solar 
midday.  Ploughing  was  finished  by  three, 
and  there  was  dinner  in  hall  for  all  con- 
nected with  the  farm  or  manor.  But  the 
mercantile  dinner-hour  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  one  o'clock  even  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thus  it  was,  anyhow, 
in  Ephesus,  if  we  may  credit  Shakespeare ; 
for  in  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"  we  find 
Adriana  complaining  of  her  husband  being 
late  for  dinner,  the  hour  then  being  two^ 
while  her  sister  soothingly  suggests : 

Perhaps  8ome  merchant  hath  invited  him, 

And  from  the  m&rt  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 

But  in  those  dayp,  as  well  in  London  as 
in  Ephesus,  people  went  home  to  an  early 
dinner,  and  there  is  something  to  be 
lamented  in  the  general  divorce  of  the 
world  in  business  and  its  wife  at  home  in 
the  way  of  dinner.  When  people  live  near 
their  work,  and  can  dine  at  home  with 
wife  and  children,  all  the  members  of  the 
family  fare  better,  and  health  and  strength 
are  more  likely  to  be  preserved.  As  it  is, 
of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  pour  into  the  Xlity  daily,  but  a 
moderate  percentage  can  enjoy  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  dinner.  The  gay  young 
bachelors  fare  the  best,  although  it  may 
be  noticed  that  as  pay-day  recedes  in  the 
distance  so  their  didly  fare  becomes  more 
simple  and  frugal.  Working  men  come 
next  who  are  not  above  carrying  basins 
wrapped  in  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  who 
are  often  found  warming  up  some  savoury 
mess  over  engine-room  or  packing-room 
fire.  The  worst  off  is  the  married  clerk 
with  whom  money  is  far  too  scarce  and 
precious  to  be  squandered  on  a  sufficient 
meal,  and  who  munches  his  dry  toast, 
unsweetened  by  the  certainty  of  a  more 
satisfactory  repast  when  he  reaches  home. 

It  is  a  real  treat,  any  little  scene  for  the 
dinner-hour  loungers  of  Fleet  Street,  for 
those  who  hang  about  the  narrow  passages 
and  entries,  and  the  snug  courts  on  either 
hand,  which  are  just  now  permeated  with 
pleasant  meaty  odours  from  snug  taverns 
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and  eating-hoiues,  too  well  frequented  to 
need  advertisement  from  outward  display. 
Youths  in  white  aprons  and  shirt^eeves 
dart  here  and  there  with  trays  with  dishes 
steaming  under  their  pewter  covers,  and 
distilling  fragrance  as  they  are  borne 
along.  And  firom  the  very  door  of  the 
old-fashioned  tavern  which  still  boasts  the 
sanded  floor  and  boxed  compartments  of 
an  earlier  age,  the  resounding  voice  of  the 
head  waiter  can  be  heard,  as  he  calls  for 
the  chops  and  steaks  that  are  still — ^and 
worthily — ^the  pride  of  the  old  house. 

But  the  crowd  ot  witnesses  around  are 
not  in  the  way  of  sharing  in  any  such 
banquets.  A  cloud  of  crude  tobacco- 
smoke  fills  the  air,  and  for  many  of  the 
smokers  it  is  probably  the  only  refresh- 
ment of  the  dinner-hour.  For  many  are 
looking  for  a  job,  and  others  find  work 
slack,  and  so  it  is  all  through  the  regions 
where  printers  most  do  congregate.  Shoe 
Lane  is  studded  thickly  inth  groups  of 
smokers  and  gossipers,  and  all  the  side- 
streets  show  the  same  pallid  but  cheerful 
crowd.  And  here  the  lassies  come  in, 
binders,  sewers,  folders,  or  whatever  their 
callings  may  be  in  the  world  of  magazines, 
joumids,  blue-books,  and  pamphlets,  but, 
anyhow^  all  enjoying  their  dinner-hour  like 
the  rest,  although  only  possessed  of  ele- 
mentary notions  on  the  subject  of  dinner. 
But  if  they  are  content  with  cake  and 
sweetstnfi — which  are  but  poor  material 
for  supplying  waste  tissues — they  do  not 
suffer  from  low  spirits  in  consequence,  but 
are  seen  parading  up  and  down  the  road- 
way arm-in-arm,  and  occasionally  saluting 
some  favoured  swain  with  a  vigorous 
thump  on  the  back.  Should  a  piano- 
organ  chance  to  be  performing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  will  set  all  the  gbls 
wldrling  round  and  round  in  waltz  or 
polka. 

More  to  the  westward  along  the  Strand 
the  same  impulse  is  felt  towards  eating  and 
drinking,  but  here  the  rush  is  for  snatches 
of  meals  and  snacks  of  various  kinds.  Corks 
are  poplping,  glass  and  plate  are  glittering 
about  the  counters  of  popular  restaurants. 
There  are  actors  fresh  from  rehearsals, 
journalists  just  beginning  their  day,  bar- 
risters who  have  rushed  out  from  the  Law 
Courts,  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
country  of  origin,  take  kindly  to  the  roast 
beef  of  old  England  and  the  '*  creaming 
London  beere."  Even  Somerset  House 
feels  the  gentle  influence  of  the  hour; 
about  its  arid  courts  trays  and  dishes  may 


now  be  seen  to  circulate,  and  the  potboy^ 
simple  garb  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  he 
steus  dSmg  the  gloomy  corridors. 
.Although   the   furtiier   westward    one 

Sees,  tiie  more  the  dinner-hour  ia  whittled 
own  to  a  mere  affair  of  luncheon,  or,  per- 
haps, of  a  late  breakfast  at  the  dub ;  yet 
there  is  still  a  strong  undercurrent  of  busy 
people  setting  in  U>  taverns  and  eating- 
houses,  while  in  the  great  shops  and 
universal  emporiums  a  £md  of  InU  eomes 
over  the  busy  chaffering  over  laees  and 
ribbons,  and  all  the  endless  business  of 
shopping,  for  two-thirds  of  the  asdrtants 
are  at  dinner,  and  an  equal  proportion  of 
customers  are  takbg  some  kind  of  refresh- 
ment ''Meet  me  in  the  refreshment 
department^  dear,  at  one,''  Is  the  "mot 
d'ordre"  of  Mrs.  Deputy  Commisaaooer 
Brown  on  marital  leave  of  absenee  from 
the  Punjaub,  to  her  friend  Mrai  Major 
Smith  of  the  Staff  Corps,  as  they  pan  on 
various  missions  bent.  Mighty  shoppen 
are  these,  and  they  will  despatch  whole 
crates  and  cases  of  ''fixings"  by  the  next 
P.  and  0.  boat ;  but  the  lal^ur  they  deH^ 
in  requires  an  interval  of  refreshment,  aad 
they  take  it  at  one  p.m.  Another  Wert 
End  scene  is  In  strong  contrast  to  ths 
dheerfhl  bustle  of  the  hoppers.  It  is  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer  with  wan  winter  sun- 
sbLoLC  on  the  misty  surroundings^  The 
dock  at  the  lodge  shows  just  past  one,  and 
a  party  of  sandmch  men  have  stacked  iheir 
boards  against  the  raiUngs,  the  weacy, 
dejected-looking  men,  and  they  haye  hnig 
up  their  helmets  on  the  spikee,  for  they 
are  dressed  in  some  travesty  of  mHiurj 
uniform,  and  have  disposed  themselves— a 
aad  row  of  acarecrows — against  the  wall 
It  la  their  dinner-time,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  have  screws  of  tobacco  which  they 
share  with  their  comrades.  And  they  diew 
thatl 

But  now  to  return  to  the  City.  Hen 
we  have  a  pleasant  scene  on  Ludgata 
Hill,  with  St  Paul's  looking  down  npoe 
the  busy  turmoil  It  is  more  tnrmoflU 
than  ever  to-day,  for  half-way  up  ths 
hill  half  the  roadway  is  up,  and  tht 
traffic  filtering  slowly  through  the  nanov 
defile  is  heaped  up  on  either  side  of  tbs 
posse  till  you  could  walk  along  Uie  topi 
of  the  vehicles  almost  as  easily  as  aloQg 
the  pavement.  The  clatter,  the  eeii- 
fueion  of  tongues,  and  general  hurly- 
burly  is  almost  overwhelndng,  while  the 
wind  blows  bitter  oold,  and  drivers  on 
their  chilly  perches  hunch  up  their 
shoulders,  and  foot  passengers  stick  their 
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chins  in  their  mraps  and  drive  blindly 
along.  But  among  the  heaps  of  wooden 
blocks  in  the  portion  of  road  under  repair, 
^  big  jovial  fire  is  burning,  and  seated  in 
a  circle  round  it  a  party  of  roadmen  are 
makiog  a  hearty  meaL  It  is  their  dinner- 
hoar  as  well  as  other  people's,  and  they 
have  got  a  can  with  something  hot  in  it 
which  circulates  among  them,  while  some- 
thing else  friszling  on  the  fire  diffuiies  a 
pleasant  savour  around,  and  with  their 
rammers  and  tools  lying  about  them,  the 
sturdy  fellows  are  stretched  comfortably 
in  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  fire,  quite 
impervious  to  the  storm  of  chaff  that 
assails  them  on  every  side  from  the  amphi- 
theatre of  vehicles. 

There  is  St  Paul's,  too,  in  the  dinner- 
hour;  the  great  expanse  of  dome  and 
nave,  with  here  and  there  an  arch  outlined 
in  gasUsht,  and  a  misty  film  rendetiug 
the  whole  vague  and  indistinct,  A  won- 
derful effect  is  the  soft  light  in  the  choir 
with  hazy  distances  of  sculpture  and 
gilded  surifaces^  and  the  glow  of  windows 
richly  dight  The  dome  resounds  with 
the  hollow  chime  of  bells,  a  sound  that 
murmurs  round  and  round  and  comes  we 
know  not  whence.  A  few  score  of  people 
are  scattered  about  resting  on  the  rash- 
bottomed  chairs,  or  curiously  seanniog 
the  monuments.  In  that  last  row  of 
chairs,  snugly  sheltered  by  the  great  base- 
ment of  the  dome,  how  happily  engaged 
is  youDg  Jones,  of  Lombard  Street^  with 
that  dark-eyed,  vivacious-looking  damsel ! 
The  softest  of  whispers  only  are  com- 
patible with  the  decorum  of  the  place,  and 
the  softer  the  whispers,  the  closer  must  be 
the  lips  that  utter  them.  Ton  could  not 
have  a  finer  dinner-hour  than  that. 

Bat  the  low  murmur  of  the  bells  circles 
faster  and  faster,  and  looking  about  you 
may  see  a  few  people  making  towards  one 
of  the  recesses  of  the  nave.  A  clerical- 
lookiug  geiotlemau,  with  an  umbrella,  who 
converses  affably  with  the  verger,  presently 
reappears  in  a  surplice,  and  passes  within 
the  richly-carven  gates  of  a  small  side 
chapel. 

Who.can  say  what  Sir  Christopher  had 
in  his  mind  when  he  designed  these 
transmontane  side  chapels  1  Perhaps  they 
represent  the  old  churches  which  had  a 
kind  of  barnacle  existence  on  the  flanks  or 
in  the  crypt  of  old  St  Paul's,  and  that  fell 
into  powder  in  the  furnace  heat  of  the 
great  fire.  Anyhow,  here  is  a  little  chapel 
well  adapted  for  a  small  service,  and  fairly 
well  filled  with  a  small  number  of  people^ 


while  a  small  harmonium  eives  a  sufficient 
volume  of  sound  to  reach  uie  vaulted  ceil- 
ing. It  is  the  dinner-hour  service,  and  it 
is  soon  over,  and  we  are  once  more  on  the 
pavement,  and  looking  into  Uie  shop 
windows  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Here  we  meet  with  Sinks,  who  is  hurry- 
ing along,  quite  regardless  of  the  shop 
windows,  of  the  pretty  gtrls  who  are  flock- 
ing to  the  confectioners',  or  of  the  penny 
toy  sellers,  who  find  that  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard in  the  dinner-hour  is  one  of  the  best 
pitches  in  the  City.  The  novelty  is  a 
skeleton  that  dances  charmingly  round  a 
string,  really  very  ingenious  and  quite  fin- 
de-si^de.  But  BInks  has  other  toys  in  his 
mind,  for  that  playground  of  his,  his  garden 
at  Brixton.  "  Going  to  buy  some  roses, 
my  boy,"  he  cries ;  "  come  along  1 " 

Roses  in  Cheapside  I  Bat  here  they  are 
all  laid  out  in  bundles  on  the  floor  of  the 
auction-room — ^that  room  with  its  pleasant 
musky  savour,  mingled  with  earthly  odours 
of  bulbs  and  orchids,  and  strange  growths 
from  distant  climes,  of  Oriental  matting 
and  of  fragrant  tobaccos.  And  jast  now 
bulbs  are  goiiu;  assorted  in  dinner-hour 
lots  to  suit  Bxnali  purchasers. 

"  A  lot  of  fifty  hyacinths,  of  sorts — five 
shillings."  Bang  I  ''Another  lot — five 
shillings."  Bang  I  And  so  on — as  if  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  were  regulated  by  a 
pendulum,  of  which  every  l^at  brought 
down  five  shillings.  But  the  roses  are  a 
long  way  down  in  the  catalogue,  and  we 
will  leave  Binks  to  expend  his  dinner 
money  on  hyacinths  and  roses,  while  we 
tske  a  turn  along  Cheapside. 

Kow  we  are  fairly  under  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  one 
little  bell  that  is  tinkling  up  in  the  beauti- 
ful high  tower  that  U  certainly  one  of  the 
great  Sir  Christopher's  masterpieces.  If 
you  knew  the  Church  of  St  Mary  de 
Arcubus,  say,  twenty  years  ago,  you  may 
remember  how  it  seemed  always  locked  up 
in  its  rusty  iron  railings,  which  were 
garnished  all  the  week  through  with  the 
stock-in-trade  of  a  man  who  sold  dog- 
collars  and  chains,  and  who  generally 
knew  of  a  dog  that  would  suit  any  intend- 
ing purchaser.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  fixity  of  tenure  in  those  railings,  that 
were  so  crusted  with  dust  and  mud  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  scarcely  opened 
once  in  a  hundred  years. 

But  to-day  all  is  changed,  the  iron  gates 
are  thrown  back,  and  a  stream  of  people 
parsing  in  at  the  doors.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  portico  about  Bow  Church;  first  an 
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endoaed  porch,  and  then  a  vestibale  paved 
with  gravestonee — ^handsome  old  tablets, 
some  shovdng  armorial  bearings,  and 
others  cherabs  flying,  and  last  trampets 
soanding,  bat  almost  worn  )kway  by  the 
footsteps  of  soceeeding  generation^.  Bat 
once  tbrongh  the  great  swing-doors,  and 
the  contrast  ofiered  to  the  chilly,  misty 
scene  oatside  is  amazing.  The  many 
handled  standards  are  lighted  up,  the 
charch  is  cheery,  warm,  and  comfortable, 
and  what  is  more,  it  Is  filled,  not  to  say 
crammed,  with  people,  llie  male  sex 
predominate,  bat  there  are  a  good  many 
nice-looking  yoong  women,  and  there  is 
not  a  vacant  seat,  while  rows  of  people  are 
ranged  on  benches  aU  roand  the  walls, 
and  nambers  are  standing  aboat  the  doors. 
There  is  a  fine  organ,  too,  and  an  organist 
who  can  brbg  oat  its  power ;  and  a  fine 
hymn  is  being  song  with  the  foil  swing  of 
hondreds  of  good  voices,  filling  every 
cranny  of  the  bailding,  and  echoing 
throDgh  the  vaalts  bMieath  in  deep 
reverberations. 

Pleasantly  florid  is  the  interior  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  with  gilt  OorinthiMi  capitals 
and  lofty  roand  arches  picked  oat  in  gold 
— pleasant  and  florid,  and  even  gay,  as 
yellow  streaks  of  sanshine  stream  in 
throagh  the  clerestory  windows,  bringing 
ont  the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  the  rich 
coloars  of  the  east  windows.  And  grand 
it  is  to  see  each  an  assemblage  of  stardy, 
steady -looking  young  fellows,  that  any 
city  might  be  proad  of,  and  with  good, 
honest,  frank-looking  girls  to  keep  them 
company. 

A  lectare  short  and  to  the  point; 
another  hymn,  given  with  eqaaJ  spirit; 
and  then  the  dinner-hoar  congregation 
disperses,  although  a  goodly  namber  re- 
main behind  to  bear  the  clever  yoang 
organist's  performance  to  the  very  last. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  Oity 
churches  there  is  no  better  time  for 
visiting  them  than  the  dinner-hoar,  for 
nearly  all  are  open  then,  and  in  very 
many  some  short,  simple  service  is  given 
on  most  of  the  week-days. 

Another  pleasant  resort  for  the  dinner, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  other,  hoar  is  the 
Gaildhall  Library,  the  freest  of  the  free 
libraries,  with  a  capitaJ  newspaper  and 
magazine-room  which,  daring  the  dinner- 
hoar,  is  filled  as  fall  as  it  will  hold.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  newa- 
rooms,  of  which  so  many  have  recently 
been  opened  under  the  Public  Libraries 
Act,  and  which  are  a  grand  resource  for 


the  dinnerless  and  unemployed.  It  is 
rather  sad,  indeed,  to  think  of  the  nomben 
of  youths  and  young  men  whose  only 
dinner  is  derived  from  a  peruaal  of  this 
daily  papers  and  comic  weeklies  —  bow 
dismal  seems  a  joke  to  the  hongrj ! — 
white-faced  lads  and  youths  who  ought  to 
be  building  up  their  frames  with  snbsfea&tiai 
food. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  Is  a  pleasRue 
to  dive  into  one  of  the  many  eoeoa- 
rooms  that  bear  the  name  of  Loekhart. 
There  are  grades  of  dignity  even  in  such 
democratic  institutions — the  genersl  room, 
which  is  something  of  a  scramble  for  the 
good  things  that  are  being  served  at  At 
counter;  the  firfit-class  room,  where  ths 
prices  are  no  higher,  but  where  yoa 
may  find  a  seat  and  a  table  withoot 
much  difficulty ;  and  an  even  extra  first- 
class  room,  where  *'  attendance  "  is  gtvea 
for  a  small  extra  fee.  Eggs  and  beeoo, 
sausage  and  mashed,  are  perhaps^  the 
favourite  dishes  among  the  young  peo|ib 
who  really  mean  dining,  but  very  nooiiib- 
ing  and  also  palateable  are  the  steak 
puddings  at  twopence  and  foarpeoea 
Here  and  there  a  young  man  who  mean 
building  up  tissue  brings  in  a  ateiA  which 
he  has  bought  himself  at  the  batcher's, 
and  hands  it  over  to  be  cooked,  wiien  it  is 
duly  labelled  and  forwarded  to  the  gild. 
With  sixpence  in  his  pocket  any  one 
da  go  to  these  rooms,  and  make  a  veij 
satisfactory  meal  as  times  go — and  ersa 
have  money  left  for  a  penny  smoke.  AM 
with  this  he  may  wander  aboat  dnriiig 
the  rest  of  the  dinner-hour  with  a  hean 
as  light  as  his  pocket,  and  admire  tim 
wonders  of  the  modem  Babylon,  which  is 
not  such  a  wicked  old  lady  after  all,  nor 
so  stony-heatted  as .  some  will  have  it,  if 
you  only  take  her  the  ri^ht  way. 

"OUTLAWED." 

A    SHORT  SERIAL. 


CHAPTER  Xr, 

In  the  meantime,  Meadowlanda  wu 
given  over  to  doctors  and  nursea  Daring 
the  first  few  days  Mrs.  Egerton  rarely  left 
her  huftband's  room. 

The  doctors  gave  but  little  hope  of  Us 
recovery. 

Nurses  came  down  from  London  to  tske 
charge  of  the  invalid,  but  either  she  or 
Gilbert  was  in  constant  attendance  in  the 
sick-room. 
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She  would  alip  oat  of  the  house  as  often 
as  she  could  to  see  Wilfred.  But  Gilbert, 
after  the  first  week — and  his  services  were 
no  more  required  as  his  brother  began 
to  regain  his  strength — never  went  near 
him. 

In  that  mixture  of  routine  and  general 
disturbance  which  prevails  in  a  sick-house, 
it  was  easier  for  those  in  the  secret  to 
come  and  go  between  the  house  and 
underground  chamber.  Wilfred  Egerton, 
thanks  to  a  magnificent  constitution,  and 
perhaps  a  little  to  his  iron  will,  steadily 
improved. 

As  he  grew  stronger,  the  restraint  and 
coQfinement  of  his  dreary  hiding-place 
became  daily  more  irksome.  GOt^rt  had 
thought  out  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to 
get  &B  brother  safely  out  of  the  country; 
but  until  he  was  able  to  travel  nothing 
could  be  done  to  carry  it  out.  The  risk 
would  be  great,  and  with  the  hue  and  cry 
after  him,  and  the  certainty  that  every 
port  was  being  watched,  there  seemed  but 
the  smallest  chance  of  the  plan  succeeding. 
Every  day's  delay  made  the  matter  more 
perilous.  That  Domton,  especially  after 
his  late  bold  move,  would  never  accept 
failure  now,  Gilbert  was  sura  His  com- 
plete disappearance  from  the  scene  brought 
no  comfort.  He  was  certain  to  be  on  the 
watch. 

Eason  was  slowly  improving,  under  the 
care  of  a  niece  from  London. 

Molloy,  who  was  believed  by  the 
country  to  have  been  the  man  who  fired 
the  shot,  was  still  at  liberty.  The  im- 
poBsibility  of  being  able  to  come  to  any 
terms  with  him  added  to  the  anxiety  of 
those  in  the  secret.  At  any  moment  he 
mff^t  return  and  give  the  lie  to  the 
general  belief.  His  whereabouts  might 
even  now  be  known  to  the  police,  who,  for 
reasons  of  their  own^  might  be  keeping 
the  fact  eilent.  They  could  only  trust  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  poacher,  and  the  chance 
that  he  had  divined  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  was  with  cunning  devotion  keeping 
out  of  the  way.  WUfred  Egerton  had 
once,  when  they  were  lads  together,  saved 
him  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  from  a 
dreadful  death  by  fire.  To  Gilbert,  this 
fact  itself  of  being  obliged  to  let,  for  the 
sake  of  one  of  themselves,  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  rest  on  a  man  who,  in  spite^of  his 
career,  was  innocent  of  this  last  crime,  was 
not  the  least  of  the  humiliations  of  the 
situation. 

He  resented  on  his  brother  all  the 
anxiety  and  shame  of  those  dark  days. 


Hope  now  and  then  caught  a  glimpse  of 
this  bitterness  It  shocked  and  revolted 
her. 

It  was  terrible  to  think  that  it  was  his 
own  brother  who  had  roused  this  hatred. 
The  horror  of  it  even  slew  the  pity  which 
had  been  awakened  in  her  by  his  devotion 
to  his  father.  Even  the  gentle  considera- 
tion he  showed  for  his  mother,  through  all 
that  trying  time,  scarcely  softened  her. 

Day  by  day,  though  her  heart,  innocent 
and  ignorant  stiU,  had  not  yet  fathomed 
its  own  secret,  she  was  being  slowly  but 
surely  drawn  away  from  any  possibiUty  of 
sympathy  with  him. 

In  the  daily  call  made  on  her  own  tender- 
ness and  devotion  in  her  constant  minister- 
ing to  the  outcast's  need,  the  pltUessness 
of  this,  his  brother,  became  incompre- 
hensible to  her.  As  it  happened,  it  was 
she  who  saw  most  of  Wilfred  Egerton. 

Her  services  not  being  requ&ed  in  the 
sick-room,  her  absence  from  the  house  was 
not  so  much  noticed.  Mrs.  Egerton,  her 
heart  torn  between  her  son  and  her 
husband,  feeling  that  when  she  was  with 
the  latter,  the  son  who  needed  her  almost 
more — for  he  w;as  conscious  of  her  absence, 
— was  alone,  continually  sent  Hope  to  take 
her  place  by  his  side.  If  her  conscience 
pricked  her,  the  wound  was  quickly  salved 
over  by  the  selfishness  of  her  mother's  love. 
Wilfred  must  be  attended  to,  amused, 
comforted.  Dear  little  girl  as  Hope  was, 
it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  attract  his 
fickle  fancy.  Besides,  he  was  in  too  great 
trouble  now  to  trifle  witji  any  girl's  af- 
fections, and  certainly  he  would  not  amuse 
himself  heartlessly  with  Hope,  considering 
the  circumstances  and  the  relation  she  bore 
to  one  of  his  best  friends. 

Besides,  all  unconsciously  to  herself,  per- 
haps, the  vulgarity  that  tinges  pride  of 
birth  equally  with  pride  of  money  may 
have  influenced  her  conduct  Attached  as 
she  was  to  Hope  in  her  inner  consciousness, 
she  always  remembered  that  she  was  not 
of  their  class,  though  she  would  have  been 
shocked  and  indignant  if  any  one  had 
openly 'accused  her  of  the  recollection. 
Had  Hope  been  the  daughter  of  one  in 
their  own  set,  she  would  have  hesitated 
far  longer  before  she  had  consented  to  her 
thus  setting  aside  aU  the  conventionalities 
and  etiquette  of  their  order ;  probably  she 
would  not  have  permitted  it. 

Hope  went  willingly  enough.    She  had 

heard  something  of  the  accusation  brought 

against  him.    It  had  dismayed  her  at  first. 

I  But  his  mother's  faith,  and  the  personal 
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knowledge  she  herself  gained  of  him 
wlule  tending  him  in  his  helplessneBs, 
gradaally  kindled  in  her  a  geneiooB  if 
romantic  confidence  in  his  innocence.  In 
the  meantime,  Gilbert  kept  his  plans  for 
his  brother's  escape  entirely  to  himself. 

Hope,  as  the  days  went  on,  began  to 
find  it  very  hard  to  meet  the  fierce,  pathetic 
entreaty  in  Wilfred  Egerton's  dark  eyes, 
when  she  went  to  him  with  no  news  to 
give  him.  He  never  mentioned  his  brother, 
bat  he  woold  torn  away  from  her,  aa 
she  left  his  unspoken  question  un- 
answered, with  a  qmck-drawn  breath,  and 
restlMsly  pace  to  and  fro  through  the 
narrow  chamber.  He  was  singularly  lithe 
and  active  in  his  movements.  There  was 
something  at  once  sopple  and  strong  in  his 
well-knit  figure,  thin  now  to  emaciation, 
which  never,  at  any  time,  bore  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh. 

Tlus  graceful  swiftness  of  movement, 
the  supple  lltheness  of  limb,  had  always 
exercised  a  certain  fascination  for  Hope, 
who  was  always  powerfully  influenced  by 
beauty. 

This  afternoon,  as  she  sat  dumb  and 
sorry,  while  Wilfred  Egerton  turned  away 
with  that  hard-drawn  breath,  a  startling 
and  curious  fancy  struck  her. 

A  short  time  before  she  had  been  taken  to 
see  a  panther,  newly  arrived  in  the  country. 
There  was  something  now  In  Wilfred 
Egerton  as  he  paced  restlessly  his  narrow 
prison-house  that  recalled  the  grace  that 
masked,  and,  at  the  same  time,  revealed 
the  terrible  strength,  the  desperate,  heart- 
sick fierceness  of  that  caged  wild  creature. 
The  dark  velvety  eyes,  with  the  flame  in 
their  depths,  the  rigidity  of  the  features, 
hiding,  who  could  say  what  fierce  passions 
below,  all  in  some  subtle  fashion  carried 
out  the  suggestion. 

It  had  struck  her  that  day  as  she  looked 
half  pitifully  atthedumb,  entrapped  creature 
that  there  had  been  something  almost 
human  In  the  eyes  that  burned  in  the  still 
feline  face. 

Wilfred  Egerton  turned  suddenly  to  her 
as  she  sat  looking  at  him. 

The  flame  died  out  of  his  eyes,  a 
slightly  amused  smile  softened  his  face. 

**  Well  t "  he  questioned  gently. 

She  blushed  scarlet. 

Then,  as  his  eyes  still  searched  her 
face,  all  the  sympathy  and  pity  in  her  heart 
welled  up,  sweeping  away  the  weird  fancy« 

"Ob,  I  am  so  sorry!"  she  said.  "It 
must  be  so  dreadful  for  you  waiting 
here  and  knowing  nothing." 


'<  Yes,"  he  said  slowly.  *^  Bat  I  loppoie 
I  shall  know  soon." 

He  never  uttered  a  single  complamtn* 
pressive  of  mental  or  physical  taSri^ 
He  never  a^uded  to  his  past  UTe,  noc 
mentioned  a  hope  or  plan  for  the  fotani 
He  never  spoke  of  his  father's  illneii  nor 
his  brother's  anger.  He  neither  eaqabod 
after  Eason,  nor  expressed  a  r^rot  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  his  soffe^.  Si 
mother  and  Hope  kept  him  aeqasbted 
witti  all  that  went  on  outside  his  priioo. 
He  listened  always  in  silence.  Hope  won- 
dered  sometimes  If  he  would  have  mM 
them  a  single  question,  had  not  they 
volunteered  the  information.  Of  thk  liit 
and  most  shameful  accusation  hronght 
agi^st  him,  with  all  its  horrible  soggeidooi 
and  apparently  disgraceful  cowaidiee  A 
flight,  not  even  his  mother  ever  ipob 
But  it  haunted — a  dark  mystery— 4^  tiie 
interviews  that  Hope  held  with  hia. 
Perhaps  this  reserve  and  aelf-eoiitnl 
helped  to  Increase  the  Interest  she  felt  Id 
hia  fate.  Sometimes  his  silence  teniM 
her,  sometimes  it  filled  her  with  logn; 
sometimes — and  this  later  phase  of  fee% 
deepened  in  Intensity  as  the  days  wentoo, 
and  she  was  more  and  more  in  his  sodetj- 
she  longed  to  hear  him  say  but  one  won!  of 
denial,  or  jusUfication,  of  regret^  ornmone 
for  the  past^  and  hope  for  the  futoie.  The 
stillness  and  dumbness  were  bat  i  muk. 
What  lay  hid  beneath  f  If  only  she  eoeld 
have  seen.  She  felt  that  his  qoieOieo 
was  not  a  mere  soulless,  brutal  callooioev, 
but  the  self-repression  of  a  man  who,  with 
a  fire  burning  out  his  heart's  life,  taimiB 
expressionless  face  to  the  curiooi  condeno* 
ing  eyes  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

She  knew  that  he  was  a  sinner.  Min 
her  own  simplicity  and  innocence,  isd  kci 
deep  religious  faith,  she  remembered  ^ 
all  sinners  are  called  and  may  come,  if  tkef 
desire  It^  to  repentance. 

Outwardly,  their  intercourse,  except  for 

the  unusual  circumstances  attaehed  to  H| 
was  of  the  most  commonplace  kind,  i* 
soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  take  an 
interest  In  matters  of  every-day  lifoi  ^ 
discussed  wKk  him  every  possible  lobj^ 
in  which  she  felt  he  could  find  amaBemeot 
or  Interest.  She  even  studied  up  tin 
papers  to  gain  an  idea  of  polities,  and  ^ 
greatly  relieved  to  find  that  he  took  oo 
more  interest  in  the  afl'airs  of  either  ptf? 
than  she  did  herself. 

On  the  subject  of  books  and  mvaicm 
art,  they  had  manv  Interestingconyeraauooi 
Of  people,  and  life,  and  the  ways  of  the 
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world  generally,  of  which  his  experience 
was  80  far  wider  than  her  own,  he  would 
talk,  while  she  sat  almoat  silent,  interested, 
fascinated,  wondering. 

It  seemed  to  her  almost  Impossible  that 
a  man  of  his  age  could  have  seen,  learned, 
experienced  so  much.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  great  talker.  It  was 
rather  that  everything  he  said  was  in- 
teresting, foil  of  suggestions  of  curiousi 
adventures,  strange  and  thrilling  ex- 
periences, and  yet  again  all  related  with  a 
simple  indififerenoe,  as  if  such  marvels 
were  but  the  commonest  every-day  events 
of  a  man's  life. 

But  as  she  listened,  enthralled,  deep  in 
her  heart  lived  always  the  earnest  longing 
that  he  would  justify  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  loved  him,  break  once 
through  the  mystery  tliat  darkened  his  real 
personality.  There  was  one  confidence 
only  whi^  he  had  made  her.  He  told 
her  how  good  her  father  had  been  to  him. 
Hitherto  she  had  known  notiiing  as  to 
how  the  acquaintance  between  her  father 
and  the  Egertons  had  begun.  Loving  her 
father  as  she  did,  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  Wilfred  Egerton  proved  a  new  link 
of  sympathy  between  herself  and  his 
fate.  It  seemed  to  countenance  her  own 
acquaizitance  with  him.  It  was  at  Mrs. 
Egerton's  request  that  she  said  nothing  to 
her  father  about  Wilfred  being  in  hiding 
there.  It  hurt  her  a  little  to  keep  the 
secret.  It  seemed  hardly  necessary.  Her 
father,  who  had  been  so  good  already  to 
him,  and  who  was  so  loyal  and  kind  to 
all,  might  have  been  safely  trusted  with  the 
secret. 

This  very  morning  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  him,  "vrith  an  undemote  of 
loving  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  expressing 
a  fear  lest  the  bouse  of  sickness  should 
prove  too  depressing  for  her,  and  that  she 
might  be  over-taxhig  her  strength. 

Wilfred  Egerton,  glancing  at  her  face 
again,  came  back  to  where  she  was  sitting. 
He  saw  that  for  the  moment  she  had 
forgotten  him. 

'*  Tou,  at  any  rate,  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  last  of  this  musty  old  hiding-place/'  he 
said  with  a  smile,  an^  for  the  first  time 
sometliing  caressing  touched  his  eyes. 

She  started,  the  regret  stifled  far  a 
moment  by  a  rush  of  conflicting  feelings. 

"No,"  she  said,  laughing,  though  she 
glanced  away  a  little  restlessly.  *'  It  has 
been  a  new  experience." 

"I  hope  you  will  never  have  any 
similar   ones,"   he  said.     ''You   should 


never  have  come  back  after  that  first  day  1  *' 
After  a  pause,  during  which  the  light  that 
had  touched  his  eyes  died  out  again.  They 
rarely  smiled. 

'*  It  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Egerton !  Tou 
promised  that  you  would  never  allude  to 
that  unfortunaite  occasion  again ! "  she  said 
impatiently.  Then  to  change  the  subject : 
"  I  have  often  wondered  how  you  managed 
to  find  out  this  place,"  glancing  round  the 
room ;  '^and  how  the  secret  was  ever  lost" 

"  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  it  was,"  he 
said  with  a  careless  laugh.  *'But  you 
know  that  we  are  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family  and  have  only  been  in  possession 
about  fifty  years.  It  was  in  turning  over 
some  very  old  MSS.  in  the  Muniment 
Boom  that  I  chanced  to  find  a  clue  to  the 
underground  passage,  of  which  the  existence 
had  Men  only  a  tradition  for  many  years 
previous  to  our  coming.  I  was  about  sixteen 
then,  and  I  set  to  work  to  discover  the 
entrance.  I  succeeded  and  found  the 
passage,  which  was  tlien  almost  choked 
up  with  rubbish.  Every  spare  moment  in 
which  I  could  work,  undetected,  I  used  to 
spend  clearing  out  the  place,  and  repairing 
generally  at  n^ht  I  have  worked  afi 
night  through,  and  more  than  once  nearly 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  Hie  ventilation, 
bad  enough  now,  was  then  practically  nil, 
and  once  I  was  knocked  senseless  by  a 
fall  of  brickwork  1 "  He  pointed  to  an 
ugly  scar  on  his  temple.  **  I  often  used  to 
think  I  would  give  it  up,  that  it  was  a 
useless  fag ;  only,  somehow,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  give  up  anything  I  have  once 
undertaken.  And  to  clear  that  pass^ige 
became  a  sort  of  fetish  to  me.  For  the 
time  sleep,  and  food,  and  any  other  occu- 
pation, became  practically  of  no  importance. 
It  took  me  about  a  year,  off  and  on,  to  get 
through  it,  repairing  as  I  went.  It  seems 
a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  energy 
now,  doesn't  it  t " 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  old  oak  table, 
looking  slowly  round  the  room  with,  it 
seemed  to  Hope,  a  slight  sneer  at  his  own 
perseverance  and  courage. 

*'Tou  would  be  worse  off  now,"  she 
retorted  quickly,  ''had  not  you  per- 
severed.'' 

**  Moral — do  your  best  in  that  station  of 
life,"  he  said,  with  an  amused  laugh, 
bringing  his  eyes  back  to  her  face.  *'  ^d 
it  is  an  edifying  principle  when  you  profit 
yourself  by  the  faithfully  carried  out 
transaction." 

"Mr.  Egerton!"  indignantly.  But 
there  was  a  pained  look  on  her  face,  and 
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it  was  the  look  that  appealed  most  to 
him. 

*'I  am  afraid  my  "dozy '  is  the  *  other 
man's  'dozy/ "  he  said ;  bat  there  was  a 
kindly  note  in  his  mockery.  *^  And  if  yoa 
will  grant|  for  a  moment,  that  a  man  has, 
at  the  best,  bat,  we  will  say  eighty  years — 
which  is  eztending  his  license  a  little — in 
which  to  enjoy  himself,  and  after  that  is 
eztingoished,  like  a  bamt-oat  lamp,  yoa 
will  understand  my  version  of  the  theory 
contained  in  the  catechism  of  our  god- 
fathers." 

"  Bat  I  don't  grant  it,"  flashing  hotly, 
girlishly  ashamed  at  his  mockery,  bat 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  her  faith.  **  This 
life  is  not  the  end." 

"  I  am  not  arguing  that  debated  matter; 
I  am  oi^ly  simply  asking  jou  to  grant  a 
possible  fact,  just  for  the  moment.  If 
eighty  years  be  the  span  of  our  ezistence, 
w&l  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
reason  good  enough  why  I  should^  in  the 
brief  portion  of  life  allotted  to  me,  sacrifice 
any  advantage  or  amusement  which  would 
benefit  me  now,  so  that  some  poBsible 
remote  descendant  of  mine  should,  when  I 
myself  am  a  mere  speck  of  dust  in  the 
ages,  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  holding  an 
improved  theory  of  education,  or  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sanita- 
tion,  or  modified  views  on  the  subject  of 
wire-pulling  in  politics?" 

"That's  all  wrong — and,  Mr.  Egerton, 
I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  like  that" 

**I  confess  that  I  don't  care  whether 
that  remote  descendant  of  mine  wins  the 
Derby  of  that  distant  and  enlightened 
age  when  I  am  out  of  the  running.  Why 
should  1 1  What  difference  can  it  make 
to  me,  situated  as  I  am  now,  for  instance, 
that  there  should  be  some  infinitesimal 
improvement  in  his  moral  or  social  position  1 
I  shan't  be  here  to  share  it." 

"  But  you  cannot  go  out  like  the  lamp 
you  speak  of.  Yet — even  supposbg  for 
an  instant  it  were  possible — for  your  own 
sake *' 

"That  is  why  I  laboured  so  con- 
scientiously to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
from  the  dismal  passage.  It  was  typical 
of  life,  that  passage,  with  its  dreariness 
and  its  mystery,  xou  have  given  yourself 
away,  Miss  Brown  1 "  with  a  lazy  laagh. 

"I  have  notl"    She  rose,  flashed  and 


indignant  "  Ton  say  those  thbgs  joit  to 
trap  me ;  I  don't  believe  a  bit  in  wiut 
you  say.  Why,  even  if  our  life  did  go  m 
like  a  spark,  it  would  not  alter  the  fict  that 
good  is  good,  and  evil  evil,  andthit&tiU 
cost  we  should  work  for  the  good,  not 
because  it  benefits  us,  or  will  e?en  benefit 
those  to  come,  but  simply  becsnieitiBtha 
good." 

''  That  is  too  difficult  and  doll  i  emd 
for  me,"  he  said  gently.  *'  Not  hddiDg 
your  enthusiastic  belief  in  that  eztrefflely 
problematical  future.  Even  joor  Sdnt 
Paul  owned  that  life  under  Aa  eb- 
cumstances  of  eternal  annihilation  iim't 
good  enough ;  and  yet  his  life  wai  eertiinlj 
ordered  by  that  abstract  principle,  k 
which  you  are  claiming  so  much." 

There  was  no  note  of  mockery  in  Ik 
voice,  and  yet  she  could  not  feel  eotilii 
that  he  was  in  earnest 

She  looked  at  him,  the  man  who  hi 
spent  his  youth  in  the  pursuit  oi  all  the 
ignoble  pleasures  of  life,  who  hid  bartenS 
name,  position,  honour,  a  fathet'n  Iovp.i 
mother's  happiness,  a  brother's  friendilup, 
for  the  gratification  of  reckless  psisiou 
It  was  but  the  echo  of  his  Iswleniifo 
which  had  reached  her  ears. 

As  yet  she  only  knew,  vith  theiD8tiB^ 
tive  knowledge  of  innocent  ignoztnee;  tbs 
eziBtence  of  the  black  sin-mysterj  ihieh 
shadows  the  life  of  the  world. 

She  knew  that  he  had  been  wicked-ts 
she  had  learned  the  word  wickednen-to 
of  the  depths  of  such  evil  as  the  fotl^i 
knew  she  was  almost  as  ignorant  ii  t 
child. 

Even  now,  while  she  shrank  fros  Us 
sins,  in  her  simple  faith  in  the  tntt  of 
repentance  and  divine  forgivene^  ibe 
thought  most  of  the  possibflity  witUnUm 
of  higher  things.  Am  she  looked  at  Uo, 
hurt  shrinking,  sorry,  a  sudden  inipin^ 
tion  of  the  divine  truth  shone  into  bff 
perplezed  souL 

"TeU  me,"  she  said.  "Hive  yoi 
found  it  more  worth  living  from  jov 
point  of  view  t " 

For  a  second  he  looked  back  at  \f 
Then  one  of  his  slow,  sweet  aS» 
crossed  his  lips.  But  it  did  not  tooeh  1^ 
eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  the  gU  that  ' 
were  the  saddest  she  had  ever  seen. 

<'  I  have  chosen,"  he  said. 
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a  niy  kind  fiainD  of  mind,  won't  yoa  1 " 
he  wont  on  pleadingly. 

"  Am  I  B  very  violent  penon  t "  the  girl 
uuwered,  with  the  ume  uoile.  "  G<H>d- 
bf  e  ! "  She  held  ont  her  hand  ah  ahe 
Bpoke,  and  Jnllan  took  it  with  laughing 


CHAPrER  XXVL 

Ten  minutea  after  Mra.  Romayoe'B 
departnte  Jalian  was  etandlsg  before  Mra. 
Pomeroy,  his  whole  deraeuumr  typical  of 
the  man  who  liugeri,  knowing  that  he 
ahoold  linger  no  longer, 

"  What  a  nnisance  appointmentB  are  1 " 
ha  eaid,  with  a  boyiah  frankneee  of  di*- 
content  which  w&a  JrredstJble.  "  I  wish  I 
conld  itay  a  little  longer,  bat  I  know  I 
oughtn't"  He  langhed  qnite  mefnlly,  and 
fixed  a  pair  of  ardent  eyea  on  Miaa 
Fomoroy'B  demnrely  averted  face.  "It'a 
been  moh  an  awfoliy  jolly  affair,  hun't  it  t 
And  it'a  >o  awfully  jolly  to  have  yon  In 
town  ag^"  —  this,  with  delightfal 
deferonee,  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  "Well,  I 
really  moat  go,  yon  know  I  Giood-bye  1 
Perhapa  yoa  won't  be  itaying  very  much 
longer  1 " 

"If  yoa  Btay  here  bemoaning  yooraelf 
very  mncii  longer  we  ahall  probably  leave 
before  yoa  do  r  aoggeated  Miaa  Pomeroy, 
with  the  rather  funt  imile  which  waa  the 
only  aign  of  amusement  she  ever  gavp,  and 
whiob  always  accompanied  her  own  mOd 
wittloismB.    Jnlian  tamed  to  bei  eagerly. 

"  Now,  that's  awfully  unkind  I "  he  a^. 
"  Yoa  won't  bolly  ma  like  that  In  Qneen 
Anne  Street,  will  youl"  The  term 
"  bnUying"  was  so  profoundly  inapplicable  to 
MisB  Pomeroy's  words  ttut  Its  use  suggested 
a  certain  amonnt  of  arrangement  rather 
than  absolute  spontaneity  about  Julian's 
speech.  Bat  exaggeraUon  was  the  failiion, 
and  not  to  be  commented  on.     "  Oome  hi 
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"Yon  are  an  absolutely  heartless 
person,"  he  said  daringly,  "  to  dlamisa  me 
like  this  I  However,  I  suppose  you  aie 
right.  If  yon  didn't  tUsmiss  me  I  probably 
sbooldn't  go,  and  I  really  ought,  you 
know !" 

"You've  told  us  that  before;  now  do 
It  1 "  was  the  answer.     "  Good-bye  t " 

"Good-bye!"  returned  Julian,  with 
mock  meekness.  He  shook  hands  again, 
which  seemed  hardly  necessary,  and  then 
he  tamed  away, 

Bat  the  neceaslty  which  enforced  his 
departure  had  apparently  slackened  its 
pressure  on  him  by  the  Ume  he  actually  left 
the  house.  As  he  walked  away  down  the 
street  there  was  no  sign  about  him  of  that 
haste  which  should  characterise  a  man 
who  has  lingered  to  the  risking  of  an 
appointment,  or  who  has,  Indeed,  any 
engagement  in  immediate  prospect.  The 
bride  and  biidegroom  had  already  left,  and 
people  were  beginning  to  go,  and  until  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  street  In  which  was 
Mrs.  Halae's  house,  he  was  passed  every 
instant  by  caniages  to  whose  occupants 
his  hat  had  to  be  smilingly  lifted.  Then 
he  turned  into  a  main  thoroughfare,  and 
haUed  a  huisom — still  not  in  the  least  like 
a  man  in  a  hurry.  He  gave  the  cabman 
an  addreu  in  the  Temple,  and  waa  driven 
away. 

His  face  as  he  went  would  have  been  a 
curiona  stody  to  any  onlooker  posseued 
I  of  the  key  to  its  expression ;  to  any 
onlooker  who  eoold   liave    detected  the 
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constant  straggle  for  dominance  between 
something  that  seemed  to  Ue.  behfaid  its 
new  artificiality  and  that  artificiality  itself, 
evidently  maintained  under  an  instinctlTe 
sense  of  the  chances  of  observation.  It 
was  not  until  he  turned  his  key  in  the  lock 
of  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple  that  the 
boyish  vivacity  died  wholly  out  of  his  face ; 
he  went  into  his  room  —  he  shared  the 
chambers  with  another  embryo  barrister 
— shutting  the  door  behind  him,  and  as 
he  did  so  he  seemed  to  have  shut  in,  not 
the  light-hearted  young  fellow  who  had 
paid  the  cabman  in  the  street  below,  but 
another  man  altogether.  No  one  looking 
at  him  now  could  doubt  that  this  was  the 
real  Julian  Romayne  of  to-day,  as  certainly 
as  that  light-hearted  young  fellow  had 
been  the  real  Julian  Bomayne  of  a  year 
ago.  This  was  a  man  with  a  hard,  angry 
face;  a  face  on  which  the  anger  stood 
revealed,  not  as  the  expression  of  the 
moment,  but  as  the  normal  expression  of  a 
mind  always  sore,  always  at  war,  always 
fiercely  implacable. 

The  room  was  plainly,  almost  barely 
furnished,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
of  the  luxury  that  surrounded  him  in 
Qaeen  Anne  Street.  His  smart,  carefully 
got-up  figure  looked  absolutely^  incon- 
gruous among  such  unusual  surroundings^ 
as  he  crossed  to  the  window,  and  flinging 
himself  down  in  a  shabby  easy-chair,  lighted 
a  cigarette.  He  threw  his  cigarette-oase 
on  the  table,  and  then  drew  out  of  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  couple  of 
letters. 

He  had  read  them  before,  evidently,  but 
as  evidently  they  had  lost  none  of  their 
interest  for  him.  He  read  them  both 
through  attentively,  and  as  he  did  so  tiiere 
came  to  his  mouth  a  set  which  his  mother, 
could  she  have  seen  it,  would  have 
recognised  instantly;  which  any  one, 
indeed,  must  have  recognised  who  had 
ever  seen  his  dead  fauer.  Both  the 
letters  dealt  with  money  matters;  one  was 
from  a  bookmaker,  the  other  from  a 
broker  whose  name  was  far  from  bearing 
an  unblemished  character  in  the  City; 
and  both  referred  to  large  sums  of  money 
recently  made  on  the  turf  and  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  by  Julian  Bomayne, 

He  flung  the  last  on  the  table  as  he 
finished  it,  and  there  was  an  expression  in 
his  eyes  of  reckless,  rebellious  triumph  not 
good  to  see. 

"It's  a  good  haul  1 "  he  said,  half  aloud. 
"  A  good  haul  I  Now,  with  what  Tve  got 
already "    He  rose  and  went  across  to 


the  writing-table,  unlocked  a  drawer,  and 
taking  out  vfuious  papers,  began  to  make 
rapid  calculations. 

Then — ^his  eyes  hard  and  intent  cm  his 
work  —  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
felt  in  the  drawer  for  another  p^ec 
He  took  out  an  envelope,  and  drew  oul 
the  letter  it  contained  without  glanefng  at 
it.  A  folded  paper  fell  out  as  he  did  so, 
and  as  though  the  slight  sound  had  nnuad 
him,  he  glanced  at  it  quickly,  and  from  it 
to  the  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Ap- 
parently it  was  not  the  letter  to  which  be 
had  intended  to  refer,  for  his  face  changed 
suddeidy  and  completely. 

"I  can't  take  your  money.  Try  and 
understand  that  I  can't  1 — ^OlemeDce." 

His  fingers  tightened  upon  the  tfam 
sheet  of  paper  until  the  knucUea  wfaitoed, 
and  the  intent,  eager  calculation  vmnlihed 
utterly  from  his  face,  overwhelmed  as  it 
seemed  by  the  fierce  tumult  ci  inxdnf 
passions  that  straggled  now  in  evary  line. 
Impotent  auger  which  was  the  more  viote 
for  something  within  itself  which  was  not 
anger;  reckless  defiance;  a  wlid|  xagiiig 
desperation  behind  all,  which  waa  neiirij 
hatred;  all  Uiese  emotions  were  fiiintfy 
shadowed  forth  on  his  face  aa  be  stand 
down  at  the  few  simple  words.  All  tfaesi 
emotions  had  been  surging  in  hfa  heart 
during  the  six  months  tluit  were  gone^  and 
it  was  their  unceasing  strife  ai»l  temult 
which  was  rousing  into  life  the  new  JnUn 
Bomayne,  latent  for  so  many  yean. 

It  was  to  that  which  was  leaat  tootdl^ 
painted  on  his  face  that  all  these  pm- 
sionate  forces  owed  tiieir  life.  Aa  wttk 
a  wOd  animal  wounded  by  a  daiti  and 
feeling  that  dart — ^lodged  in  his  side— 
prickbig  and  piercing  lum,  who  pfamtges 
wildly  hither  and  thither,  chafing  Hid 
striv&g  in  bUnd,  brate  fashion  to  rid 
himself  of  the  sensation  he  cannot  under 
stand;  and  in  his  very  efforts  preases  is 
the  cause  of  his  pain,  increases  his  suSv- 
ings,  and  again  redoubles  his  stoiggles  sad 
his  f  oryi  not  knowing  that  he  is  his  own 
tormentor ;  so  it  had  been  in  a  sabtiei, 
slighter  sense  with  Julian  Bomayne  dmniig 
the  last  six  months.  The  dart  hi  liu  case 
was  double-edged ;  its  edges  were  the  strange 
weak  reality  of  his  love  for  Olemeace^ 
and  a  stinging  sense  of  shame.  It  had 
lodged  in  that  almost  inanimate  better 
pan  of  his  nature.  He  had  left  that  BtHe 
room  in  Camden  Town  smarting  and 
wincing  under  it,  and  it  had  never  ceased 
to  prick  him  since.  Scarcely  less  blmd 
and  ignorant   under  such  drcumstanees 
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than  ''  a  beaat  having  no  nndentanding  " 
in  his  total  want  of  all  principle,  except 
the  principles  of  worldly  wisdom,  with  his 
utterly  dormant  moral  perception — his 
morality,  sach  as  it  was,  being  the  merest 
matter  of  habit  and  conTentionality — ^the 
effect  on  him  of  the  smart  was  first  the 
developement  in  him  of  a  blind,  nnreasonbg 
resentment ;  and  then,  as  anger  proved  of 
no  avail,  a  passionate  roasing  and  rising  of 
all  his  latent  forces  in  repudiation  of  his 
discomfort. 

To  charge  upon  some  one  else  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  created  for  himself,  to 
provide  some  object  against  which  his  blind 
sense  of  wrath  and  rebellion  could  pit 
itself,  was  a  primary  instinct  with  such  a 
nature  as  Julian's,  so  situated,  and  that 
object  was  ready  to  his  hand.  The  firat 
article  in  the  faith  of  the  new  Julian 
Eomayne  was  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
forced  into  his  present  position  by  his 
mother ;  that  he  had  been  parted  from  his 
wife  by  his  mother;  that  he  had  been 
covered  with  humiliation  by  his  mother. 
Every  fresh  stab,  every  movement  of  revolt 
as  that  two-edged  dart  pressed  itself  deeper 
into  his  consciousness  with  every  straggle 
he  made  for  freedom,  added  something  to 
the  account  he  held  against  her,  increased 
the  bitterness  of  his  resentment  against 
her,  and  brought  it  one  degree  nearer  to 
hatred.  His  love  for  her,  in  spite  of  all  its 
charm  of  expression,  had  been  the  merest 
boyish  sentiment;  with  no  roots  deeper 
than  those  afforded  by  easy  companionsbip 
and  apparent  indulgence;  founded  on  habit 
and  expediency  rather  than  on  respect. 
Real  devotion  would  have  seemed  out  of 
place  in  the  atmosphere  of  affectation  and 
superficiality  in  which  he  had  been  reared, 
and  he  had  known  only  its  travesty.  Oa 
this,  the  first  real  conflict  between  his  will 
and  hers,  that  travesty  showed  itself  for 
what  it  was,  and  shrivelled  into  nothing- 
ness. To  free  himself  from  her  control, 
became  the  one  object  and  desire  of  his 
life.  In  doing  this,  and  in  doing  this  only, 
to  his  distorted  perceptions,  lay  release 
from  the  stinging,  goading  misery  of  his 
present  life,  and  to  do  this  one  means  only 
was  adequate — money.  With  money  at 
his  command  the  victory,  as  he  conceived 
it,  would  be  his.  Some  centre,  some  maio- 
spring  had  necessarily  to  grow  up  in  the 
confcwed  strivings  and  blind,  desperate 
impulses  of  a  newly-awakened  nature,  and 
griMlually  that  centre  had  declared  itself 
in  an  unreasoning  determination  to  make 
money. 


Bat  there  were  in  Julian  R)mayne 
tendencies,  latent,  or  nearly  so,  throughout 
his  youth  and  early  manhood ;  manifested 
^uring  those  easy,  untempted  periods  only 
la  a  slight  superficiality,  a  slight  want  of 
perception  as  to  the  boundary  Une  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  but  radical  factors  in 
his  being.  In  the  shock  and  jar  of  the 
mental  struggle  and  quickening  involved 
in  the  continued  presence  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  that  remorseless  dart,  these  ten- 
dencies leapt  into  over-stimulatdd  life  and 
grew,  strengthened,  and  developed,  with 
the  unnatural  rapidity  of  such  life  until  his 
whole  character  seemed  to  ba  overshadowed 
by  them.  In  Jalian  R  imajme's  being,  woven 
in  and  out  with  the  threads  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  so  pliable  and  colourless ; 
those  threads  of  all  shades,  from  pure 
white  to  dark  grey,  which  make  up 
character  in  every  man ;  were  sundry  grim 
black  threads — ^threads  such  as  are  only  to 
be  plucked  out  when  the  very  heart's  blood 
of  the  man  has  spent  itself  in  the  struggle, 
and  when  in  that  struggle  he  has  come 
very  near  to  Heaven.  Ic  may  ba  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  indeed  visited  on 
the  children  in  this  sense ;  in  the  dictation 
of  the  form  taken  by  that  struggle  with 
evil  which  is  every  man's  portion;  and 
sometimes — for  purposes  of  which  no  man 
may  presume  to  jadge — ^in  the  exceptional 
agony  of  that  struggle.  Julian  Romayne, 
the  son  of  a  liar  and  thief,  and,  moreover, 
of  a  woman  whose  morality  was  the 
morality  of  conventionality  and  nothing 
more,  had  an  instinctive  faculty  for,  an  in- 
stinctive inclination  towards,  dishonesty  of 
word  and  deed.  Such  a  twist  of  his  moral 
consciousness  aA  had  baen  predicted  for 
him,  a  littie  child  of  five  years  old,  by  Dr. 
Aston,  had  lain  dormant  among  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  being  throughout  the  nineteen 
years  that  intervened.  It  was  this  inheri- 
tanoa  which,  in  the  sudden  upheaval  of  his 
moral  nature,  had  awakened,  asserted  itself, 
and  seized,  as  it  were,  the  first  place  in  his 
natura 

Throughout  his  boyhood,  easy  as  It  had 
been,  untouched  by  any  strong  passion  or 
desire,  he  had  lied  now  and  again,  natu- 
rally and  instinctively.  He  had  lied  to  save 
himself  trouble,  to  save  himself  some 
slight  reproach— as  he  had  lied  to  his 
mother  on  the  subject  of  his  visit  to 
Alexandria  to  save  himself  from  the  con- 
fession of  having  forgotten  her  commission. 
He  had  lied  to  Clemence  from  first  to  last^ 
and  the  first  prick  of  that  dart,  which  was 
now  his  constant  companion,  had  touched 
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him  when  he  first  felt  Bhame  for  those  lies. 
Bat  there  was  a  reckless,  calcnlatiDg  decep- 
tion about  his  life  now  which  went  deeper 
and  meant  more.  He  lied  to  his  mother 
with  every  word  and  action,  and  with  the 
unreasoning  cruelty  of  his  mental  attitude 
towards  her — there  Is  nothing  towards 
which  a  man  can  be  so  heartless  as  the 
object  to  which  he  has  transferred  his  own 
wrong-doing — he  hugged  his  deception  of 
her,  and  revelled  in  the  sense  of  Inde- 
pendence and  power  it  gave  him.  The 
endless  deception  which  that  one  funda- 
mental falsity  necessitated,  radiated  on 
every  side.  To  please  his  mother,  as 
he  told  himself  with  an  ugly  smile,  he  had 
flirted  with  MIbb  Pomeroy  In  the  eaily 
part  of  the  winter  until — a  certain  distance 
in  her  manner  to  him  melting — he  had 
hailed  her  departure  for  Cannes  as  a 
blessed  reprieve.  He  had  flirted  with  her 
this  afternoon  at  Mr?.  Halse's,  excited  by 
the  news  contained  in  the  two  letters  he 
bad  since  re-read,  reckless  In  the  prospect 
of  release  they  brought  nearer  to  him,  and 
with  a  certain  delight  in  the  daring  defiance 
of  consequencea.  He  had  lied  to  Lord 
Garstin  when  that  good-natured  mentor 
had  let  fall  a  warning  word  as  to  the  "  bad 
form "  of  gambling ;  he  lied  to  his  coach 
when  his  frequent  absences  were  com- 
mented on. 

In  that  desperate  craving  for  money,  In 
which  all  the  passion  of  his  life  was 
centering  itself,  dishonesty  of  deed  was 
the  natural  and  Inevitable  corollary  of 
dishonesty  of  word.  The  possession  of 
money  was  his  one  object  In  life;  his 
conscience  as  to  the  means  by  which  that 
money  was  to  be  obtained  he  deliberately 
put  into  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  He 
had  become  possessed  in  the  course  of  the 
last  six  months  of  some  thousands,  not 
ope  of  which  had  been  earned  by  honest 
work;  much  of  which  had  come  to  him  by 
more  than  questionable  means. 

That  two-edged  dart  must  have  been 
finely  tempered  that  it  never  seemed  to 
blunt  1  The  dormant  life  in  that  higher 
part  of  him,  to  which  it  had  penetrated, 
must  have  been  life  indeed,  that  it  should 
throb  and  quiver  stronger  and  stronger, 
side  by  side  with  all  that  was  lowest  and 
worst  in  him,  making  the  struggle  grow 
always  fiercer,  and  goading  him  on  and  on. 
The  dart  owed  Its  edge,  the  life  Its  growing 
sensitiveness,  to  a  touch  which  lay  dways 
on  Julian's  consciousness,  haunting  him 
night  and  day.  Not  to  be  driven  away  or 
obliterated,  not  to  be  crowded  out  of  liis 


soul  by  any  stress  of  evil  passion,  a  white 
light  on  the  soiled,  tangled  web  of  hb 
life,  which  shone  steadUy  in  the  strength 
of  a  power  no  straggle  of  his  ooold  toaeh, 
was  the  thought  of  Clemence.     Clemenee, 
who  bad  trusted  him ;  Clemence,  hoping, 
longing,  loving  him,  as  he  knew  in  erery 
wretched    fibre;    Clemence,    for     whose 
presence  he  longed  at  times  with  a  heart- 
sickness  of  longing  which  reacted  in  a  t^ 
orgy  of  passionate  bittemeop.     He  had 
received  a  note  from  her  a  few  days  after 
her  disappearance,  telling  him  in  a  few 
simple  words  that  she  had  sot  work  ;  that 
she  relied  on  him  not  to  drive  her  oatot  it 
by  trying  to  see  her  until  he  "  was  ready," 
as  she  phrased  it    Again  and  again  a 
reckless  impulse  to  see  her,  and  foree  liii 
will  upon  her,  had  seized  him,  bat  some- 
thing had  always  held  him  back.     Again 
and  again  he  had  sent  her  money,  always 
to  have  it  returned  to  him  with  a  Ut^e 
line  of  hope  or  patience.     In  the  reoeptioa 
of  those  notes ;  in  the  writhing  love,  and 
longing,  and  shame  they  stirred  in  him,  ths 
dart  went  home  and  tortured  him  indcMsd. 
He  crushed  the  sheet  of  common  note- 
paper  almost  fiercely  in  his  hand  now,  aad 
thrust  It  away  to  the  back  of  the  dnwer 
from  which  it  had  come.     He  caught  up 
the  paper  which  had  fallen  from  it — the 
cheque  he  had  sent  her  three  days  before 
—  and  tore  it  savagely  Into  fragments. 
Then  he  swept  the  papers  on  which  he 
had  been  busy  unheedingly  into  a  drawer, 
locked  it  sharply,  and  rose,  white  to  the 
very  lips. 

"It  can't  be  long  now,"  he  muttered. 
"  It  shan't  be  t  Men  make  their  piles  in  a 
day — In  an  hour;  why  should  not  If  It 
shan't  be  long  1  ^ 

He  stood  a  moment,  his  hand  denebedi 
his  features  compressed,  his  eyes  fsU  of  a 
sullen  fire.  Then  he  turned  sharply  away 
and  left  the  room. 

There  was  no  trace  of  any  fire  about 
him,  however,  except  the  harmless  irradia- 
tion of  youth  and  good  spirits,  when  be 
opened  the  door  of  his  mother's  drawing- 
room  a  few  minutes  before  their  dinner- 
hour.  He  had  spent  the  Intervening  hour 
at  his  club,  the  most  lightly  good-natored 
and  thoroughly  easy-going  and  irre- 
sponsible young  man  there,  and  there 
was  precisely  the  same  character  ahoot 
him  now  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  kb 
mother. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

There  had  been  a  slight,  andden 
movement  as  Julian  opened  the  door,  as 
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thoDgh  Mrs.  Bomayne  had  changed  her 
atiitade  quickly.  She  was  leaning  forward 
now,  looking  at  an  illaatrated  paper,  bat 
the  cashions  behind  her  were  tumbled 
and  emshed,  as  if  she  bad  been  leaning 
back  on  them,  and  leaning  heavily.  She 
was  wearing  a  tea -gown,  and  she 
seemed  to  keep  her  face  rather  carefully 
in  shadow. 

"Rather  an  amnsing  party,  wasn't  it!" 
she  said  lightly,  looking  up  as  he  came  in. 
« Everybody  goes  to  that  woman's.  I 
can't  imagine  why.  Well,  and  is  there 
any  news,  sic !  '^ 

'*  Fm  afraid  not,"  returned  Julian  gaily. 
"  Fve  spent  an  hour  at  the  club  to  try  and 
pick  up  some  crumbs  for  you,  but  there 
was  nothing  going." 

The  manner  of  each  to  the  other  was 
precisely  the  same,  t^te-^t^te,  as  it  had 
been  when  they  addressed  one  another 
incidentally  in  the  course  of  general  con- 
versation. The  very  familiarity  between 
them  had  a  flavour  of  artificiality  about  it, 
and  that  flavour  of  artificiality  was  mainly 
given,  strangely  enough,  by  Mrs.  Romayne 
rather  than  by  Julian.  It  was  her  manner, 
not  hif,  that  lacked  ease  and  overdid 
the  spontaneity.  There  was  a  certain 
slight  strain  about  her  gaiety,  which  had 
grown  on  it  during  the  past  month,  and 
which  was  more  perceptible  now  that  the 
two  were  alone  together.  They  chatted 
brightly  about  men  and  things,  but  she 
never  asked  him  a  single  personal  question, 
though  at  anv  incidental  allusion  let  fall 
by  him  as  to  his  doings  a  faint  contraction 
of  the  muscles  about  her  eyes  gave  her  a 
hungry,  concentrated  look,  as  of  a  creature 
catching  at  a  crumb.  It  seemed  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  that  tendency  to  keen  in- 
tentness  of  expression  which  had  so  greatly 
altered  her  face. 

"You  see  I've  been  lazy!"  she  said 
lightly,  indicating  her  dress  with  a  slight 
gesture  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  .  They 
were  going  out  in  the  evening,  and  she 
usually  dressed  before  dinner  on  such 
occasions.  ''  I  really  couldn't  be  bothered 
to  dress  before  1" 

The  lamplight  was  full  on  her  face  now, 
and  Julian,  hu  attention  drawn  to  her  by 
the  words,  saw  that  she  looked  frightfully 
haggard  and  worn  under  her  paint  and  her 
little  air  of  gaiety.  Paint  had  ceased  to 
be  an  appendage  of  full  dress  with  her 
afaice  her  three  days'  illness.  The  combina- 
tion added  a  touch  of  repulsion  to  his 
feeling  towards  her.  But  his  tone  as  he 
answered  her  was  the  tone  of  affectionate 


concern,  overelaborated  by  the  merest 
shade  only. 

*•  You've  not  over-tired  yourself,  I  hope, 
dear)"  he  said.  "I  don't  believe  you 
ought  to  go  out  again  to-night,  do  you 
know  I " 

Mrs.  Romayne's  thin  fingers  were  tear- 
ing fiercely  at  the  pocket-handkerchief  in 
her  lap  as  he  spoke,  and  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  pahL  It  seemed  as  though 
her  ear  had  caught  that  subtle  shade  of 
over-elaboration,  though  they  must  have 
been  quick  indeed  to  do  so.  But  she 
answered  almost  before  he  had  finished 
speaking  in  a  rather  high-pitched  tone  of 
eager  determination. 

''Silliest  of  boys,"  she  said;  ''the  topic 
is  threadbare.  I  am  quite  weUl  Oh, 
it  is  very  evident  that  my  retiring  to 
bed  for  a  day  or  two  is^an  unparalleled 
event,  or  you  would  not  be  quite  so  slow 
in  grasping  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
recover  after  such  a  terrific  crisis  1  Now, 
do  promise  not  to  talk  any  more  about 
what  you  don't  in  the  least  understend  ! " 

The  gaiety  of  her  tone  was  fictitious, 
even  to  Julian's  unheeding  ear,  but  he 
took  it  up  with  a  mental  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  It  was  not  his  fault,  he  told 
himself,  if  she  would  overdo  herself  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  excitement. 

He  told  himself  the  same  thing,  care* 
lessly  enough,  when  he  put  her  into  her 
carriage  two  or  three  hours  later.  It  was 
early;  Mrs.  Romayne  had  declared  the 
party  to  be  insufferably  dull  and  had  stayed 
only  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  she 
had  been  as  vivacious  and  attractive  as 
usual  But  towards  the  end  her  eyes  had 
become  feverishly  brighf,  and  Julian,  as  he 
took  her  out,  could  feel  that  she  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

'*  Are  you  coming  home ! "  she  said  to 
him. 

*'  Well,  if  you  don't  mind,  dear,  I  was 
thinking  of  going  to  look  up  Loring  at  the 
club." 

A  breath  of  relief  parted  Mrs.  Romayne's 
lips,  and  she  answered  hastily.  Appa- 
rently she  had  no  desire  for  her  son's 
company  on  her  way  home. 

'*  Go,  by  all  means  ! "  she  said,  *'  Of 
course  I  don't  mind  1" 

She  pulled  up  the  window  almost 
abruptly,  nodding  to  him  with  a  smOe,  the 
singular  ghastliness  of  which  was,  presum- 
ably, rtferable  to  some  effect  of  gaslight 
Then  as  the  carriage  rolled  away  she  sank 
back  and  let  her  face  relax  into  an  expression 
of  utter  wearinessi  [with  a  little  gasping 
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eatch  of  her  breath  as  of  deadly  physical 
exhaastioa 

The  Introdaetlon  of  Loring's  name  bad 
been  a  mere  ptetttresqaeness  on  Jolian'S 
part,  bat  he  did  intend  to  go  to  the  dab, 
and  he  carried  his  intention  into  effect  He 
glanced  round  the  smoking-room  as  he  went 
in  to  see  if  Loring  were  there,  but  the  fact 
(hat  he  was  not  vinble  in  no  way  affected  his 
serenity.  He  was  so  altered  foom  the  boy 
of  a  twelvemonth  before,  and  his  inter- 
coarse  with  Loring  had  been  so  completely 
suspended  daring  the  period  of  his 
developement^  that  their  friendship  seemed 
now  to  belong  to  some  previous  phase  of 
his  existence ;  it  was  his  sense  that  he  had 
passedutterlyoatoftouchwiththe  man  with 
whom  he  had  once  been  intimate,  together 
with  a  conviction  that  Loring's  keen  per- 
ceptions would  be  by  no  means  a  desirable 
factor  in  his  surroundii^  at  the  moment, 
that  had  dictated  his  demonstration  of 
delight  at  Loring's  reappearance.  An  out- 
ward show  of  enthusiasm  was  a  very 
effective  blind,  in  his  opinion. 

His  manner  was  regulated  on  the  same 
principle  on  Loring's  appearance  in  the 
smoking-room  about  ha^  an  hour  later. 
He  was  on  his  way  to'  the  card-room,  and 
he  was  anything  but  pleased  at  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  plans  in  this  direction ;  but  his 
reception  of  Loring  indicated  rather  that 
he  had  spent  the  last  half-hour  in  watching 
for  him. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,  old  man ! "  he 
cried.  <*I  thought  you'd  turn  up  some 
time  or  other  t  What  became  of  you  this 
afternoon)  I  never  saw  you  after  you 
disappeared  with  my  mother." 

The  two  men  Imd  met  close  to  the  door, 
and  they  were  still  standing,  Loring,  as 
blase  and  imperturbable-looldng  as  usual, 
with  his  observant  eyes  on  Julian's  face. 

'*  I  didn't  care  to  spoil  sport  1 "  he 
returned  wit&  a  significant  smile,  '*  Tou 
seemed  to  be  particularly  well  employed  1" 

Julian  laughed — the  conscious,  not  ill- 
pleased  laugh  which  lay  in  his  part  Such 
contingencies  were  all  incidental  to  the 
situation. 

"Oh,  come,  old  boy,"  he  said  deprecat- 
ingly.  Then  he  laughed  again,  and  added: 
"  I  suppose  my  mother  said  something  to 
you  1 " 

"No!"  returned  Loring  quietiy.  "I 
happen  to  have  eyes,  you  see ! " 

**Don't  make  magnifying-glasses  of  them, 
thenl"  was  the  laughing  retort  "Now 
then,  there  are  several  follows  here  who 
have  been  asking  for  you." 


But  as  Julian  glanced  round  he  became 
aware  that  the  room  chanced  to  be  almoit 
empty.  Loring  understood  at  the  nne 
time  that  he  had  wished  to  make  the 
conversation  general  and  impersonal,  and 
a  slight  smile  touched  his  lips. 

Marston  Loring  had  various  reanna  of 
his  own  for  not  intending  to  allow  UmsaU 
to  be  eluded  by  Julian  Bomayna.  The 
change  in  the  young  man  alone  would 
have  excited  his  curiosity;  and  aaiidiy 
details  which  had  already  come  to  m 
knowledge,  notably  one  across  wUdi  he 
had  stumbled  in  the  City  that  morning, 
had  quickened  that  curiosity.  Hia  soa- 
pioions  of  the  preceding  autumn  that  there 
was  something  behind  Jolian's  Ufe  ae  it 
appeared  on  the  surface  were  by  no  means 
forgotten  by  him.  His  departure  fiir 
Africa  had  taken  him  out  of  the  way  of 
the  crisis,  but  he  more  than  half  mispeeted 
that  a  crisis  there  had  been.  The 
nection  between  the  present  and  the 
and  the  means  by  which  it  could  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  furtheranes 
of  his  own  ends,  were  the  problema  he  had 
set  himself  to  solve. 

"  We're  rather  hi  luck  1 "  he  said.  ^'  We 
can  have  a  quiet  chat  together." 

He  established  himself  lazily  and  eom- 
f  ortably  as  he  spoke,  as  Julian  witii  nneh 
apparent  satisfaction  flung  himself  into 
another  chair,  and  took  out  hia  cigar  cms, 

Julian's  questions  followed  <me  another 
thick  and  fast  His  interest  in  hia  fiMid'i 
life  during  the  last  six  months  seemed  to 
be  inexhaustible  in  its  intelligence  and 
sympathy.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  taU, 
too ;  and  he  told  it  so  fluentiy  and  gaily 
as  almost  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
allusions  to  his  own  doings  were  of  the 
most  superficial  tjrpe.  Bat  at  last  there 
was  a  pause.  Julian  was  pulling  out  has 
watch,  and  saying  something  about  geiog 
home,  when  Loring  lighted  a  freah  dgB 
and  opened  the  proceedings — as  he  con- 
ceived them. 

"I  heard  of  you  m  the  City  this 
morning  1 "  he  said  nonchalantiy. 

There  was  no  pause  in  the  movement 
with  which  Julian  returned  hia  watch  to 
his  pocket ;  nothing,  absolutely,  to  betc^ 
the  fact  that  the  words  were  a  aorpdss 
to  him.  Yet  they  were  a  sorpriM^ 
and  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  one.  Hii 
transactions  in  the  City  he  had  arranged 
to  keep  secret;  that  their  nature  ehoeld 
become  known  was  eminentiy  undeatrahle, 
and  he  had  decided  that  tiie  fact  itself 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  pose  l>eibie 
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the  world.  That  Loriog  should  be  the 
man  to  anearth  them  was  exceptionally 
unfortunate. 

"  Did  you  t "  he  said  lightly ;  "  and  who 
was  saying  what  of  me  in  the  Gity — a 
vague  locality,  by-tiie-bye." 

']The  introduction  of  your  name  was 
accidental — accidents  will  happen,  you 
know,  even  in  Adams's  office.  Is  that  a 
definite  locality  enough  to  please  you! " 

Julian  burst  into  a  boyish  laugh  and 
flung  himself  back  in  his  chair ;  he  carried 
his  cf gar  to  his  lips  as  he  did  so,  not 
noticing  apparently  that  it  had  gone  out. 
Loring  noticed  it,  however. 

"What  a  fellow  you  are,  Loring,"  he 
cried.  "  You've  not  been  in  England  three 
days  before  you  unearth  a  poor  chap's  most 
private  little  games !  I  say,  you'll  keep  it 
dark,  won't  you  f  I  wouldn't  have  it  come 
round  to  my  mother,  you  know  1  She's  so 
awfully  generous  to  me,  and  it  might  hurt 
her  feelings." 

There  was  an  Ingenuous  frankness  and 
confidence  in  his  voice  which  gave  to  the 
whole  affair  the  aspect  of  a  youthful 
escapade.  Lpring  smiled  as  he  answered  : 
"I  wouldn'6  ^ve  a  hand  in  hurting 
Mrs.  B^mayne's  feelings  for  the  world."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  added  care- 
lessly, as  if  the  whole  transaction  was  the 
merest  matter  of  course:  '*Been  doing 
much  f " 
Julian  shook  his  head. 
'fNo,  of  course  not,"  he  said  lightly. 
'^  Only  a  little  occasional  lark,  don't  you 
know.  I  leave  the  big  things  to  clever 
fellows  like  you.  By-the-bye,  Loring,  I'd 
no  idea  you  did  anything  in  that  way." 

Loring  puffed  slowly  at  hfs  cigar  before 
he  answered. 

^Tm  an  old  band,"  he  said  noncha- 
lantly. "  I  wait  for  certainties,  my  boy  I " 
He  paused  again.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth," 
he  said  slowly,  fastening  a  keen,  cleverly- 
veiled  gaz9  on  Julian's  face,  "  I  did  not 
ask  the  question  altogether  idly.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  you  had  made  anything  worth 
mentioning  you  might  be  on  the  look-out 
for  a  means  of — well,  we'll  put  it  mildly  and 
say — ^iacreasing  it " 

There  was  considerable  meaning  In 
Loring's  voice,  careless  as  it  was.  Julian 
became  very  still,  and  Into  his  eyes  there 
crept  an  eager,  hungry  light  which 
harmonised  ill  with  the  fixed  nonchalance 
of  the  rest  of  his  features  as  he  answered 
with  a  laugh : 

**I  don't  know  the  fellow  who  could 
refuse  to  admit  that  soft  impeachment ! 


We're  all  In  the  same  boat  as  far  as  that 
goes,  I  take  it.  You  haven't  got  a  good 
thing  up  your  sleeve,  old  man,  have  you  1 " 

Lorbg  smiled  ambiguously. 

'*  Most '  good  things '  would  come  to  an 
untimely  end  if  every  one  with  a  finger  in 
them  spread  them  abroad,  my  bov  1 "  be 
observed.  "Since  it  can't  concern  you 
personally — if  you've  no  capital — we'll  say 
no  more  about  it." 

A  certain  amount  of  Loring's  practice 
dealt  with  financial  affairs;  he  was  no 
mean  authority  on  City  matters,  and  there 
was  something  about  his  manner  inde- 
scribably provocative.  Julian  leaned  for- 
ward with  a  movement  of  irrepressible 
eagerness. 

"  la  it  really  a  good  thing  f "  he  said. 
He  spoke  with  a  quick,  low-toned  direct- 
ness which  put  aside  the  fencing  of  the 
previous  dialogue,  and  replied  not  to  what 
Loring  had  said,  but  to  what  he  had 
Implied.  Loring  Jooked  him  full  In 
the  face  and  answered  laconically  and 
significantly : 

"Either  I" 

The  hungry  light  was  burning  fiercely 
in  Julian's  eyes,  and  he  turned  his  face 
away  from  Loring  and  began  to  fidget 
with  an  ash-tray  lying  on  the  table  by 
him. 

"  Capital  t "  he  said.  "  What  do  you  call 
capital,  now  f " 

*<0h,  anything  between  ten  thousand 
and  five-and-twenty  thousand,"  said  Luring 
carelessly. 

There  was  a  silence.  Julian's  brain 
was  working  feverishly,  and  Loring  was 
well  content  to  let  it  work.  At  last  Julian 
began  to  speak  in  a  low,  rapid  tone,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  frank  confidence.  He  had  intended  to 
keep  Loring  at  arm's  length;  he  had 
decided  now  to  play  a  balder  game,  and 
use  him. 

*'Look  here,  Lmng"  he  said,  ^'I  may 
as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  1  I  have 
gone  a  bit  farther  than  I  said.  Tou  see, 
as  I  told  you,  my  mother's  most  awfully 
generous,  and  I  wouldn't  let  a  hint  of  this 
get  to  her  for  the  world ;  but  a  man  doesn't 
like  to  feel  that  he's  dependent  on  his 
mother  for  everything,  don't  you  know — 
especially  if  he's  thinking  of  marrying. 
Yon  know  what  it  is  when  one  once  begins 
to  feel  the  money  come  in  I  I've  gone 
on,  you  see — as  lots  of  fellows  do — %nd 
I've  got  a  tidy  little  pile.  Of  course 
I'm  very  keen  on  making  it  more  before — 
well,  before  I  propose,  don't  you  know  t 
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And  if  yon  can  give  me  a  lift  up  I  ahall  be 
eternally  obliged.'' 

He  stopped,  and  Loring  smoked  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  sQence.  At  last  he  sdd 
slowly  : 

*'  I  understand  I  It's  natural,  of  course. 
Well,  I  dont  stand  alone  in  the  aflfair,  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  There's  another  man 
to  be  consulted.  But  I'll  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him,  and  if  I  can  manatee  to  get 
you  in  you  may  be  sure  I  will  You  shall 
have  a  line  in  a  day  or  two,  or  I'll  see  you 
again."  Loring  dropped  the  end  of  his 
cigar  into  the  ash-tray  and  rose. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 

INSTITUTE. 

When  mornbg  opens  with  the  clatter 
and  ring  of  cavalry,  and  the  early  rasher 
is  left  to  get  cold  while  people  rush  from 
the  breakfast-table  to  see  the  white  Lancers 
ride  by — otherwise  the  *'  death  and  glory  " 
boys — we  may  be  sure  that  something  more 
than  common  is  going  on«  White  are  the 
plumes,  peerless  white  the  facings,  every- 
thing of  steel  shines  like  silver,  and  as 
the  red-and-white  pecnons  dance  along  in 
shade  and  sunshine  the  sight  raises  an 
irresistible  desire  to  see  the  Boyal  pageant, 
of  which  the  march  of  the  gallant  Lancers 
is  just  «  foretaste.  The  sun  is  shining 
in  a  truly  Victorian  manner — that  Boyai 
old  sunshine,  which  you  might  have  thought 
was  turned  on  for  the  purpose  on  the 
great  occasions  of  Royal  ceremony,  the 
christening?,  the  weddingo,  the  inaugura- 
tions, the  rejoicings  of  the  age  that  is 
so  quickly  passing  away,  with  a[U  the  well- 
graced  actors  who  adorned  its  stage. 

Everybody  means  to  be  there,  that  is 
evident,  to  assist  at  the  inau^ation  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  on  this  tenth  of 
May,  1893.  Yet  there  must  be  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
still  at  work ;  shops  are  open,  banks  and 
offices ;  there  are  brokers  and  dealers  still 
left  in  Capel  Court,  although  there  are 
more  about  Kensington  just  now.  Other- 
wise, you  would  say  that  all  the  world 
must  be  making  holiday,  and  rushing  pell- 
mell  towards  the  show.  Omnibuses  are 
escaladed,  tramcars  are  carried  by  storm, 
and  trains  that  are  travelling  the  right 
way  are  crowded  to  the  extreme  of  their 
capacity.  "We  are  eighteen  in  this 
carriage,'*  savs  a  voice  in  mild  expostula- 
tion. But  tnere  is  always  room  for  one  or 
two  more.  Youngwomen  are  in  the  majority, 


but  there  are  plenty  of  veterans,  too — wiry- 
looking  grey-beards,  active  old  ladfea,  the 
relics  of  the  old  guard,  who  come  to  sahifte 
their  Queen  once  more.  Some  are  cftrry- 
ing  the  full-sized  tickets  that  admit  to  the 
building  itself,  but  the  moat  are  only 
provided  with  the  tickets  of  the  under- 
ground railwaysi  but  mean  to  squeese 
themselves  into  position  somewhera 

But  the  swarm  is  universal;  the  high- 
ways are  idmost  blocked  with  earriagea  luid 
vehicles  of  every  description.  A  ftmaral 
caught  in  the  torrent  of  traffic  can  hardly 
stroggle  through,  and  the  white  wreatba 
suggest  the  sadness  of  quitting  a  world 
that  looks  for  the  moment  so  bright  and 
pleasant.  In  Kensington  Gkirdens  what 
a  rush !  You  see  the  crowds  troophig 
along,  taking  turf  and  path  and  fecoe 
indiscriminately,  wlule  the  Albert  Xemorial 
fehrine  seems  to  rise  from  a  vast  pedestal  of 
human  beings  clustered  about  it  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid;  and  the  gofalen 
image  within  glows  genially  over  ths 
scene.  For  this  grand  new  building,  the 
dome  of  whose  high  tower  shows  over  tb 
tall  roofs  of  Kensiogton  Gore,  is  also  in  a 
way  a  memorial  to  the  amiable  Prince; 
and  its  descent  may  be  traced  from  Ike 
Exhibition  of  1851,  ^of  which  he  was 
virtually  the  author. 

From  the  Queen's  Gate  a  sea  ot  heads 
occupies  the  broad  roadway,  a  sea  that 
surges  on  each  side  against  the  line  of 
mounted  police  and  soldiers  who  keep  ths 
passage  clear  for  the  Boyal  proceuioD. 
There  are  Venetian  masts,  and  festoons,  and 
gaUy-decerated  balconies  to  give  a  festive 
air  to  the  scene,  but  the  chief  speefads 
consists  in  the  crowd  that  occnpios  evaiy 
nook  and  coign  of  vantage,  while  the 
murmur  of  Its  myriad  voices,  blended  widi 
the  rattle  of  accoutrements  and  the  sharp 
word  of  command  that  runs  along  tiie  line 
of  soldiers  as  some  great  military  chief 
passes  by,  form  an  impressive  aeoompani- 
ment.  But  eleven  o'clock  has  soonded 
from  all  the  docks  round  about,  and  it  is 
time  to  get  into  position.  Enviable  are  the 
police  reserve  who  are  picqueted  all  about 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  stretched  on  the  gran,  lolling  In 
chairs,  or  amicably  pelting  each  other  with 
fir-cones.  **  Why,  they're  just  like  real  men," 
said  a  little  girl  who  had  been  watching  then 
in  wonder,  having  evidently  hitherto  re- 
garded the  policeman  asamong  theantomata 
of  the  streets.  A  little  farther  on  the  Hmbs 
Guards'  band  is  massed  under  tiie  trees  of 
Hyde  Park,  the  State  trumpeters  in  go^ 
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geons  aniforin,  the  State  kettledrums,  the 
Bilrer  drums  the  roll  of  which  hfts  enlivened 
80  many  State  pageants.  The  pennons  of 
the  white  lances  glow  against  the  foliage 
as  they  are  clustered  about  the  gates. 
Here  are  the  gunners,  Horse  Artillery  whose 
black  busbies  suit  so  well  the  martial,  sun- 
browned  faces  of  officers  and  men,  the 
deadly  guns  all  bright  and  shining,  now 
harmless  on  the  trail  And  over  the  tallest 
hats  and  the  most  aspiring  feminine  head- 
gear rise  the  bearskins  of  the  Guards. 

Along  the  drive  shaded  by  chestnut-trees 
still  full  of  spiked  bloom,  and  screened  by 
flowering  slurubs  in  the  freshest  of  colour 
and  foliage,  is  drawn  up  a  line  of  carriages, 
as  at  a  racecourse,  the  horses  removed  and 
the  occupants  disposed  to  enjiy  the  scene, 
with  race-glasses  and  programmes  of  the 
show  in  readiness.  But  the  drift  of  people 
still  continues  filling  up  every  available 
crevice  and  cranny.  They  climb  up  the 
trees,  occasionally  dropping  down  like  over- 
ripe fruit,  they  top  all  the  gateways  with  a 
living  friezd;  they  climb  upon  the  roofs 
of  the  lodges ;  and  they  can't  be  expected 
to  neglect  the  appui  that  is  offered  by  the 
red  wheels  of  Sir  John  l^drtlet's  new 
landau.  "  Would  you  mind  not  scrunching 
in  thfm  spokes,"  cries  Sir  John's  coach- 
man politely,  but  in  vain.  Politeness, 
indeed,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  people 
who  find  their  carriages  adopted  as  public 
platforms  treat  the  invaders  with  sweet 
courtesy.  "  If  those  little  boys  won't  mind 
moving  for  a  minute" — ^to  some  shock- 
headed  little  urchins  who  have  stormed 
the  box-seat  of  a  family  waggonette — **  my 
little  boy  will  find  roopa,"  cries  a  sweet 
voice  belonging  to  the  pleasant  mater- 
familias  who  owns  the  vehicle. 

Now  officers  are  visiting  their  posts 
at  a  run,  now  the  word  of  command  is 
heard  and  soldiers  present  arms  as  the 
carriages  of  the  Boyal  Family  begin  to 
bowl  gently  along  towards  the  Institute. 
Wonderful  State  carriages  and  wonderful 
State  horses,  the  latter  proudly  tossing 
their  stately  heads  with  manes  all  braided 
and  adorned  after  a  fashion  that  must  be 
traditional  in  the  Boyal  stables.  To  be  so 
rarely  used  and  yet  to  turn  out  with  such 
completeness  of  detail  and  equipment, 
argues  a  constant  state  of  preparation,  whxh 
surely  must  involve  frequent  rehearsals. 
Are  there  morning  parades  of  '^  openings 
of  Parliaments  "  in  the  vast  courts  of  the 
Boyal  mews,  and  once  a  week  or  so 
battalion  drills  of  a  "  State  inauguration  '' ) 
There  are  ladian  rajahs,  too,  with  dark 


gleaming  faces  under  jewelled  turbans. 
And  then  with  a  rattle  of  Life  Guards' 
cuirasses  comes  along  an  open  carriage 
and  four,  the  sight  of  which  fills  the  vast 
crowd  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  carriage,  but  for  the  moment 
nobody  looks  at  the  Prince,  for  all  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  the  girlish  figure,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  hope  and  promise  of  the 
future — the  fair  Princess  May. 

Eeery  woman  who  has  a  handkerchief 
waves  it,  every  man  and  boy  shouts  and 
cheers  bis  best  The  touch  of  nature  that 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  comes  in  here 
with  overwhelming  effect;  it  puts  the 
whole  popular  array  in  a  softened,  tender 
mood.  Costers,  larrikins,  roughs,  the 
sempstress  and  the  duchess,  the  ticket-of- 
leave  man  and  the  dandy  stockbroker,  the 
whole  array  of  social  orders  massed  upon 
the  scene  feels  the  same  movement  of 
emotion.  She  is  flashed  and  yet  pensive- 
looktng,  a  little  shaken  with  all  this  public 
manifestation,  as  one  who,  having  her  own 
tender  thoughts  to  herself,  is  startled  to 
fiad  the  great  rough  world  outside  claiming 
a  share  of  them  with  all  the  rudeness  of  a 
view  halloo !  Who  can  wond.r  that  the 
Princess  looks  a  little  grave  and  perplexed  f 
Bat  there  is  her  motber,  who  was  always 
'*bon  enfant,"  to  scatter  pleasant  ac- 
knowledgements on  either  side,  and  there 
is  her  fiAnc6  on  the  other  side  who  gets 
his  share  of  attention  from  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  crowd. 

The  procession  has  gone  by,  the  cheers  die 
away  in  the  distance,  yet  still  the  Princess 
is  the  theme  of  all  tongues.  What  did  she 
wear — was  it  mauve)  No,  dove  colour.  Poor 
thing ;  ah,  it  must  be  trying.  '*  Ob,  how 
lovely ! — wouldn't  I  like  a  try,"  a  hundred 
comments  like  these  are  flying  among  the 
female  crowd,  while  the  men  are  letting 
off  scraps  of  gossip  and  bits  of  anecdotes 
that  show  their  knowledge  of  courts  and 
camps.  But  this  is  L'Aflegro  of  the  per- 
formance all 

Nodfl  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Then  follows  silence  and  comparative 
calm,  for  people  are  waiting,  and  listening 
for  the  distant  shouts  that  will  announce 
the  approach  of  the  Qaeen  and  Empress, 
and  now  at  a  slow  and  almost  mournful 
pace  come  the  two  chief  officers  of  police 
in  their  sombre  uniform,  and  then  at  a 
foot  pace  the  Biyal  outrider  and  the 
Boyal  Horse  Gaards  with  a  subdued  dank 
and  clatter.  Then  people  rouae  them- 
selves to  give  a  ringing  cheer  for  the 
Colonials,  who  ride  next  as  a^  guard  of 
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honour,  the  Canadian  Artillery  with  white 
helmets  and  laced  jackets;  and  more 
warmJy  fitill  are  greeted  those  stalwait 
AoBtraliana  of  New  South  Walep,  in  their 
brown  workmanlike  uniforms,  who  sit 
their  horses  with  such  an  easy  pose  and 
carry  their  lances  as  if  so  many  buliushes. 
The  Indians,  too,  come  in  for  their  shaie 
of  applause,  splendid  -  looking  troopers, 
bearing  themselves  with  all  the  pride  of 
Oriental  warriorr,  trained  in  the  great  and 
little  wars  of  cur  Indian  empire ;  Bengal 
Lancers,  swoidemen  of  the  Poonah  Horse, 
central  Indians,  and  those  Madras  horse- 
men who  passed  from  the  service  of 
Nawab  to  that  of  John  Company  in  the 
stirring  days  of  Clive  or  Warren  Hastings. 
Fine  figures  are  they  from  turban  to  saddle- 
bow, but  rather  deficient  in  leg  power;  In 
a  football  field  you  would  expect  to  see 
those  attenuated  limbs  snap  off  like  so 
many  clay  pipes.  Yet  there  is  a  dangerous 
look  about  those  yellow  eyes  with  the  dark 
dilating  pupils,  which  represses  any  desire 
to  make  light  chaff  at  the  expense  of  theie 
warriors  of  the  sun. 

And  now,  surrounded  by  Household 
Troops,  comes  the  Boyal  carriage,  with  the 
six  cream-coloured  horses  moving  at  a 
walk,  with  State  postillions  in  the  saddle, 
and  everything  marvellously  rich  and  com- 
plete. Most  conspicuous  are  the  two 
biawny  Highland  men  in  the  dickie,  who 
watch  over  their  Boyal  mistress  with 
all  the  devotion  of  their  race.  And  the 
Queen — we  have  all  come  to  see  her, 
young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor,  some 
to  lay  up  memories  for  the  future,  and 
perhaps  in  ai?e  to  tell  children's  children, 
'*  Once  I  saw  Queen  Tictoiia,"  others  to  put 
the  finishing  chapter  to  a  long  story,  and 
complete  the  docket  that  is  to  be  put 
away  In  the  vast  mausoleum  of  memory, 
but  all  a  little  softened  and  saddened  by 
the  contrast  between  the  bright  hopes  of 
the  future  and  the  shadowed  memories  of 
the  nast  So  passes  before  us  the  Queen 
and  Empress,  sombre  amid  the  magnificence 
that  surrounds  her,  and  sad  in  spite  of  the 
joyous  greetings  cf  her  subjects. 

When  the  gteat  Queen  has  passed,  and 
the  last  plume  of  the  last  of  the  rear- 
guard has  disappeared  amon^  the  trees,  we 
all  breathe  more  freely,  we  jump  over  the 
railings,  we  spread  ourselves  over  the 
track  of  the  Boyal  carriages.  Some  rush 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  procession  as  it  turns 
the  corner.  A  gallant  corps  of  Amszons 
comes  dashing  aloDg  who  have  watched 
the  scene  from  the  \  antage  point  of  the 


saddle,  and  now  If  they  can  get  round  they 
may  get  another  chance.  Bat  it  is  not 
easy  to  outflank  the  police.  ^  They  have 
divided  the  ground  into  sections,  and  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  is  difiicolU 

Now  there  is  another  thrill,  am  with  « 
purring,  rattling  sound  like  nothing  else 
in  the  world,  the  troop  of  Horse  ArtiUery 
breaks'  away  from  its  ground  and  whe^ 
madly  up  the  hill  escort  by  the  glittering 
mass  of  Life  Guards,  the  yellow  braid  and 
dark  uniforms  of  the  gunners,  the  polUiad 
guns,  the  shining  steel,  dashing  dmmg^ 
the  chequered  sunshine  and  shade,  joined 
to  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  whole  affair, 
all  this  gives  a  pleasant  shiver  to  the 
imagination.  But  what  a  convoy,  too,  of 
thousands  of  lads  and  larrikins,  of  roo^, 
gamins,  tramps,  and  idlers,  all  drawn  ous 
horn  the  general  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  a  magnet  drawa  iron  filings 
out  of  a  sand-heap,  and  all  pelting  aloof 
with  demoniac  energy  to  see  the  gorui  fired 
and  hear  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Bat 
the  guns  are  to  await  the  signal  from  the 
bells  in  the  great  clock  tower  of  the 
Institute  before  they  announce  to  the  workl 
that  the  ceremony  of  inaugoradiHi  iias 
reached  its  climax. 

Tills  gives  opportunity  for  a  pleasant 
picnic  under  the  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardensi  till  repose  is  broken  by  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  and  so  onoe  moce 
into  the  throng  to  be  carried  whither  the 
human  tide  may  drift  us.  This  time  wa 
are  cast  ashore  in  a  pleasant  nook  where 
there  is  shade  and  no  great  pressure  from 
the  crowd.  Just  opposite  is  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Ambulance,  with  its  faded  green 
cover,  which  has  seen  some  service  in  mimic 
battles,  and  has  taken  part  in  maoy  a 
holiday  campaign.  In  the  road  over  there 
is  a  smart  St  John's  ambulance  carrhge, 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  with  a 
nurse  on  the  box,  and  a  medical  attendant 
and  all  kinds  of  medical  applianoea  at 
hand.  But  ours  is  strictly  militarj,  with 
soldier  attendants  and  a  staff  surgeon  in 
full  uniform.  As  yet  there  is  notiiing  to 
do,  and  oar  medico  is  chatting  with  the 
officers  of  the  Guards,  who  are  yawning 
over  their  naked  swords  and  wishing  they 
could  exchange  their  ponderous  bearakina 
for  a  straw  hat  Then  the  Horse  Artillery 
come  back,  all  as  smart  as  ever,  and 
'<  their  thundering  guns  they  do  sapply** 
to  be  dravm  peaceably  up  under  the 
trees  again.  The  warriors  in  blue  and 
the  warriors  in  scarlet  exchange  greet- 
ings  and   cheerful   badinage,  whOe    the 
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hospital  staff  take  a  rest  in  their  waggon. 
Then  there  arrives  a  moonted  policeman 
in  hot  haste,  the  stretcher  is  ran  oat,  and 
away  go  the  bearers  to  fetch  in  the 
wounded.  The  woanded  is  a  little  lad, 
very  white  and  limp,  who  has  tambled 
oat  of  a  tree.  The  boy  is  attended  to  and 
laid  oat  in  the  shade  to  reooTor  his 
facnlties.  Bat  in  a  few  moments  there  is 
another  call  and  the  bearers  bring  in 
a  yoang  woman  in  a  dense  faint.  She 
comes  to  her  senses  to  find  hersialf  the 
centre  of  interest  to  a  military  crowd. 
The  medical  officer  is  feeling  her  palse, 
the  orderly  is  in  attendance  with  his  great 
can,  fall  of  all  kinds  of  restoratives,  a 
measared  glass  is  placed  to  her  lips,  she 
drinks,  and  a  faint  colour  returns  to  her 
cheeks. 

It  is  Impossible  to  describe  the  interest 
excited  in  the  crowd  by  the  last  incident 
in  the  little  drama.  "  She's  a-drinking  I  ^ 
"What  is  it  they  give  'em — brandy) 
Nokes,  I'm  booked  for  a  faint."  "  Brandy ! " 
replies  a  more  experienced  comrade.  '<Not 
much.  It's  harmonia  1 "  *<  Tah  1  not  for 
me  1 "  cries  the  other,  and  away  they  go. 
But  there  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of 
fainting.  Now  a  smart  young  fdlow  in 
a  top  hat  and  long  coat,  who  lies  on  the 
stretoher  like  a  corpse,  but  who  presently 
tries  to  struggle  to  his  feet,  and  who 
seems  rather  indignant  at  the  sympathetic 
treatment  he  receives.  Fainted  young 
women  are  brought  up  one  after  another 
with  a  military  promptitude  and  sang* 
froid  at  which  the  foolish  laugh,  and  even 
cheer  a  little  at  each  new  arrival  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  veteran  remarks,  there  were 
not  so  many  fainto  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Victoria'a  reign  when  we  had  long  days, 
and  trying  ceremonies,  under  a  sunshine 
even  hotter  than  this,  and  when  nobody 
thought  of  ambulances.  Anyhow,  there  is 
soon  a  row  of  pale,  bewUdered-looking 
young  women,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
ambulance,  under  the  sympathetic  gaze 
of  cavalry,  and  Quaidsmen,  and  Horse 
Artillery,  while  smart  young  medical 
assistante  dispense  restoratives  from  small 
glass  bottles.  For  poor  little  Miss  Smith, 
who  was  working  late  last  night  at  the 
modiste's  to  earn  her  holiday,  and  who 
started  early  without  much  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  has  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
— to  come  to  her  senses  in  tms  cool  shade, 
sorrounded  by  guardian  angels  in  uniform, 
must  be  like  a  glimpse  of  Elysium. 

But  again  it  Is  f  idl  in  and  present  arms, 
the  Boyal  procession  is  returning  in  the 


same  order  as  It  went,  fresh  relays  of  hand- 
kerchiefs are  waved  for  Princess  May, 
fresh  relays  of  throate  shout  themselves 
hoarse,  fresh  foresta  of  hate  are  waving  in 
the  air.  And  now  the  Boyal  party  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  aspect  of  cheerful- 
ness and  content  It  Is  all  over,  the  reading 
of  addresses,  the  bowing,  and  posing,  and 
everybody  Is  really  happy  and  glad.  The 
Guards  form  up,  and  march  away  with  the 
tow-row-row  of  the  *'  British  Grenadiers," 
and  the  skirl  of  the  Fusiliers'  pipes,  and 
the  great  British  public  marches  after  ten 
abreast,  and  in  a  column  that  will  streteh 
for  a  mile.  There  is  a  general  assembly 
all  over  the  park  and  eardens,  and  over 
the  stops  of  the  Albert  Slemorial,  and  all 
along  to  where  the  huge  stands  about  the 
building  itself  are  emptying  quickly  of 
their  thousands  of  occupanto,  whQe  the 
great  gateway  of  the  Institute  disgorges 
ito  mass  of  gueste,  their  hands  encumbered 
with  pamphlete  and  papers  that  they  drop 
liberally  in  all  directions  as  they  seek  their 
carriages  in  vain.  Now  Is  the  chance  of 
the  n^er  minstrel,  of  the  street  performer. 
Bands  of  them  form  circles  opposite  the 
great  houses,  and  the  happy  young  folk 
in  the  balconies  shower  down  largesse, 
chiefly  for  the  fun  of  the  scramble,  and  the 
comic  eagerness  of  the  performers  to  get 
their  share.  Long  lines  of  carriages  pass 
slowly  through  the  crowded  mass,  and  the 
regular  traffic  of  the  streete  long  inter- 
rupted, pours  on  in  a  constantly  increasing 
stream.  ^  Now  it  is  a  chancellor,  or  chief 
justice  in  a  great  wig  and  ermine  robes, 
and  almost  into  the  back  of  his  carriage  Is 
a  coster's  cart  loaded  high  with  old  fruit 
boxes,  on  the  top  of  which  site  'Any  him- 
self, glorjrinff  in  the  chance  of  directing  a 
little  playful  chaff  upon  his  distinguished 
associate.  Or  it  is  a  sheriff's  gilded  coach 
followed  by  a  big  yellow  omnibus;  the 
countess's  fine  oaniage,  with  the  beautiful 
daughters  arrayed  in  wonderful  costumes, 
runs  alongside  the  donkey-barrow  loaded 
with  greens,  and  a  huge  furniture  van 
follows  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  them 
both. 

With  all  this,  the  sombre  appearance 
of  an  English  crowd  Is  relieved  by  hun- 
dreds of  gay  dresses,  by  uniforms,  by 
Court  suite  and  cocked  hate,  by  swords  and 
scarves  and  jingling  sabretaches.  It  is 
something  gayer,  brighter,  happier  than 
one  could  have  expected  to  meet  with  in 
life's  dull  stream.  Fogs  and  dull  days, 
financial  disaster,  gloomy  aspecte  of  trade, 
all  are  forgotten  In  the  general  satisfaction 
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and  goodwill.     Policemen,  soldiers,  crowd, 
all   laugh    and    chaff   happily    together. 
Here  is  one,  anyhow,  radiant  with  pleasure 
as  he  steps    along  with  his  sweetheart 
Harriet,  whose  hat  rivals  the  best  with  its 
sweeping  brim  and   tall  ostrich  feather, 
'*  Well,  I  niver  did  see  sich  a  lot  o'  nobs 
in    all    mai    lifel"    is  'Arry's    seal    of 
approval  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
And  above  all  the  cohae  of  the  crowd  float 
the  melodioas  notes  of  the  bells  in  the 
great  tower,  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement    Chimes  that  poor 
down  upon  yoa  from  here  and  there,  as 
light  flaws  of  wind  may  blow,  or  as  the 
huge  blocks  of  buildings  may  modify,  the 
sounds,  and  these  chimes  seem  to  be  just 
what  was  wanted  to  enliven  the  somewhat 
sombre    grandeur    of    this    quarter    of 
museums  and  institutes.    It  has  been  a 
little  dead  hitherto,  like  some,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  beneficent    giant    well    provided 
with  limbs  and  with  organs  admirably 
arranged,  but  into  whom  no  miracle  has 
blown  the  breath  of  life.    And  to  the  ear 
of  faith  it  seemed  as  if  those  joyous  chimes 
announced  that  just  such  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought,  and  that  this  bright  day 
might  be  expected  to  inaugurate  a  more 
vivid  circulation  of  ideas  and  sentiments 
between  this  great  heart  of  London  and 
every  distant   vein   and    artery  of    the 
mighty  empire. 


THE  DANCING  CHILDREN  OF 
HARRICOMBE. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY, 

"  No  fear  I " 

This  boyish  cry  was  made  by  a  small, 
trim  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  who  was  being 
shown  over  a  domain  new  to  her,  but  the 
"  ancestral "  home  of  the  group  of  young 
people  leading  her. 

The  personal  antecedents  of  this  Mtss 
Yearsley  have  naught  to  do  with  our 
story.  Daring  the  last  summer  bhe  had 
been  unearthed  by  an  old  schoolfellow  who 
bad  married  Mr.  Hare,  of  Harricombe,  had 
become  the  mistress  of  the  Manor,  and  the 
mother  of  a  goodly  company  of  young 
Hares. 

Bat  these  young  folks  were  by  no 
means  the  *' Dancing  Children  of  Harri- 
combe." The  story  of  these  last  had  just 
been  told,  and  the  end  of  it  had  been 
given  in  this  way  by  Yorick  Hare,  a  boy 
of  twelve : 

"  We  beat  every  house  about  here,  Aunt 


Pdule."  Miss  Yearsley  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Paulina,  and  she  accepted  ftiie 
title  of  aunt  in  an  honorary  way  from  this 
family.  '*We  have  not  only  *a'  ghost 
but  crowds  of  ghosts  1  You  Jiall  see  them 
one  day ! " 

<'No  faar!"  had  been  her  answer. 
Miss  Yearsleymight  have  beenanAmaziean 
lady,  so  fashionably  was  she  dreaaed,  so 
grey  and  flaffy  was  her  hair,  so  keei  snd 
cute  was  her  glance. 

"They'll  bring  you  your  fate,  Aunt 
Paule,"  Beatrice  Hare  cried.  She  wis 
eighteen,  had  jast  left  school,  and  was 
going  to  be  "  out,''  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
her  wild  self. 

The  party  were  by  this  time  at  the  end 
of  the  old  garden,  and  where  the  green 
combe  slipped  down  from  the  high  level  of 
the  Manor  grounds  to  the  shimng  green 
sea — what  sea  so  green  in  the  winter  son- 
light  as  the  sea  of  §outh  Devon  1  Grt^igeooi 
colouring  was  below  and  all  around  finxa 
the  flashes  of  autumnal  fire  through  htomn 
and  heather  of  the  moorlands.  Berries  of 
all  hues,  berries  purple,  black,  yelbnr, 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  patched  the  greonety 
of  the  combe,  fall-leaved  still,  thoqgh 
Ciiristmas  was  nigh  at  hand,  for  you  know 
airs  are  soft  and  kindly  in  Devon,  and 
mother  Nature  when  she  made  these  rifts 
in  the  red-earthed  cliffs  made  them  where 
greater  heights  than  themselves  tower 
above  and  shadow  them. 

May,  the  elder  sister,  who  waa  being 
dragged  along  by  Bee,  gave  one  word 
a«i  an  ejactdation  upon  Bee's  angges- 
tion. 

"Absurd!" 

Being  twenty  and  the  eldest,  hebig 
also  engaged  to  her  cousin,  Harold  Hare, 
in  India,  she  surely  had  a  right  to  bemoie 
wise  and  grave  than  Bee  was.  Some 
people  called  her  "brusque" — she  was 
most  certainly  sterling  and  tma 

"Bight,  Miy— right  1"  Miss  Yeaxdey 
applauded  common  sense.  "  But  give  me 
the  history  and  explanation  of  your  hnn- 
dreds  of  ghosts,"  she  went  on.  '*  If  yea 
can,  that  b." 

"I  do  not  know  when  they  b^as. 
Aunt  Paule,"  the  girl  answered; "  l8U{qpose 
in  the  dark  ages  of  the  Hare  sover^^ty. 
[  only  hope  our  Hare  forbears  had  not 
killed  a  lot  of  children,  the  children  of  a 
rival  tribe — but  all  round  the  country  you 
may  hear  of  the  *  Children  of  Harricombe.' 
They  are  proper  ghosts — ^you  cannot  get 
them  when  you  want  them,  and  yoa  eaonot 
drive  them  away." 
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*'  Yoa  speak  {eelingly."  The  little  lady's 
keen  glance  questioned  the  gtrL 

"Of  course  I  da"  May  coloured  under 
her  warm,  brown  skin.  '^Harold  and  I 
saw  them  together,  and  at  first  we  both 
thought  they  were  village  children  coming 
up  the  combe.  Harold  had  not  proposed 
then.  Of  course  he  would  have  done  so 
juat  the  same,  but  it  made  me  awfully  hot 
I  could  not  help  it,  and  I  could  not  help 
seeing — they  danced  and  they  sang.  Yes! 
you  needn't  jeer,  you  boys ;  I  heard  them 
sing  and  so  did  Harold." 

"  I  have  not  yet  got  the  thread  of  the 
mystery.  Why  should  they  not  dance  and 
sing  9  Better  far  than  wailing  ghosts,  or 
ghosts  with  rattling  chains." 

"  We  are  not  so  commonplace  with  our 
ghosts,  dear  things  1  Come  down  easily, 
Aunt  Faule,"  Bee  cried,  holding  out  her 
firm,  young  hand  for  the  elder  lady  to 
descend  round  a  muddy  bend  of  the 
comba  '*  Shouldn't  you  like  to  have  seen 
Harold  and  May  blushing  one  against 
the  other,  and  '  the  Children '  not  caring 
one  bit ! " 

"You  are  talking  Greek." 

"Then  here*8  plain  English.  These 
ghosts  of  ours  dance  when  they  bring  you 
good  luck,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and  howl, 
and  wring  their  hands  like  any  other  ghost 
when  they  bring  you  bad  luck.  I've  never 
seen  them  and  I  am  out  in  the  combe  at  sll 
hours.  Never  mind,  I've  got  the  good 
luck  without  them,"  and  the  girl  danced  on 
ahead. 

"Well,  never  mind  the  children  now. 
Help  me  down  this  place,  Bee,  and,  yon 
boys,  hold  the  blackberry  tangle  out  of  my 
eyes.    Was  there  ever  such  mud  f " 

"The  soft  Devon  air,  and  the  deep 
Devon  combes — that's  the  way  the  guide- 
books have  it.  You  like  east-^ndy 
London  streets  and  dry  pavements,  do  yon 
not.  Aunt  Paulef  Now,  your  foot  here  on 
this  stone,  clutch  the  bough  and  swing  on 
to  that  long  stone  there,"  Bee  advised 
from  a  firm  standpoint  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  gorse-bush.  ''Give  me  your  hand 
and  clutch  the  bough  with  your  other. 
All  right.  Why,  you  spring  better  than  I 
do  I" 

"  And  why  not ! " 

Bee  pursed  up  her  pretty  mouth,  lifted 
her  eyebrows,  puckered  her  forehead,  and 
did  her  best  to  keep  from  laughing  too 
openly.  No  answer  came  from  May  up 
above.  May  had  her  skirts  well  up,  and 
whereas  she  could  have  run  and  sprung 
down  the  combe  like  a  young  goat,  was 


like  a  steed  well  in  hand,  stepping  daintily  * 
and  cleanly  on  rock  and  patch  of 
greenery.  No  help  did  she  need,  erect 
was  she  as  a  young  huntress  behind  the 
quick,  half-nervous  springs  of  Aunt 
Paule. 

"  Hurry  up,  girls,"  came  from  the  boys 
below. 

"  All  right ! "  and  Bee's  clear  voice  rang 
down  through  die  tree-trunks  and  the 
bracken  and  the  gorse.  The  shout  rang 
like  a  bell  to  the  ears  of  men  on  the 
sea. 

"There's  a  jolly  sight  here— look  sbarpl" 
Bee  forgot  AuntPaule'd  needs  and  flew. 
Her  old  blue  serge  dress  gained  a  lew  new 
slits  and  scratches,  but  like  a  boy  she 
pushed  through  briar  and  brake  to  the 
pebbly  shore.  There  she  stood  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  and  with  the  dazzle  of 
the  December  sun  streaming  over  her  and 
goldening  her  hair.  The  wind  came  from 
off  the  sea,  a  soft,  strong  south  wind,  and 
it  lifted  durts  and  short  curly  hair  just 
as  far  as  they  would  go,  which  was 
not  far.  The  glow  of  roses  was  on  her 
rounded  cheeks,  and  a  dropped  white 
feather  she  had  picked  up  was  stuck  in 
the  rakish  little  cloth  cap  she  wore ;  she 
was  trim  and  untidy  at  the  same  moment. 

"  What  a  love  I  "  she  cried.  "  Whose 
is  she,  Male)  When  did  she  come! 
What's  her  name ! " 

A  white-sailed  yacht  was  lying  to  just 
within  the  entrance  of  Harricombe  Bay, 
on  to  which  the  green  combe  opened,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Bee's  questions 
ceased  a  boat  shot  out  from  the  far  side  of 
the  dainty  vessel.  Swift,  sure  strokes 
sped  the  boat  through  the  shining,  green 
water,  and  then  as  May  and  Miss 
Yearsiey  came  down  the  last  slope  of  the 
combe,  the  crunch  of  the  keel  was  heard  on 
the  shingle  of  the  beach. 

"  The  *  Iris  '—by  Jove  1 "  Malcolm  cried 
with  a  grand  air,  as  if  the  "  Iris  "  were  a 
personage,  and  he  kuew  all  about  her. 

"  Well  f  What  about  her ! "  Bee  asked, 
with  the  superlative  air  sisters  so  nicely 
assume  towards  their  very  grand  younger 
brothers. 

"Simply  that  she  is  Hatherley's  new 
yacht" 

"  Old  Hatherley's— oh  1 "  Interest  was 
dead. 

"  Old  Hatherley  is  a  proper  enough  old 
chap,"  sturdily. 

*»  Candles!" 

Bee's  aristocratic  nose  sniffed  the  air. 

''  Weill  and  why  not !    Your  men  can 
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'make  candles,  and  you  yoimelf  can  go  in 
for — what  yon  like.  I've  no  patience  with 
girl's  boah  1  Old  Hatherley  is  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  connty." 

'*  Greek  and  Latin — that's  why  you  like 
him.    I'm  ignorant,  as  yon  know,  Male." 

"And  he  has  the  finest  yacht  on  the 
coast — look  at  her  I  Don't  yon  pretend 
yon've  never  heard  of  the  '  Iris,'  or  you'll 
be  out  of  it." 

"  How  vulgar  I  •  Out  of  it ' !  Out  of 
what— the  •  Iris '  f  I'm  thinking  I'd  rather 
like  to  be  in  her,"  and  Bee  moved  a  yard 
or  so  further  along  the  beach,  as  if  that 
advance  would  give  her  eyes  more  search- 
ing power  over  the  beautiful  craft 

A  hundred  yards  to  the  west,  the  crew 
of  the  row-boat  were  standing  and  looking 
to  right  and  left.  Was  it  that  they  did  not 
know  the  coast ! 

One  detached  himself  from  the  rest. 

•*I  was  never  here  before,"  the  young 
m&ii  said.  He  looked  a  sailor,  and  his 
speech  had  a  ring  and  lilt  of  the  north; 
of  the  north,  too,  were  his  blue  eyes  and 
yellow  hair.  "  And  I'll  want  the  shortest 
cut  to  Scarboume  Court  It  lies  off 
here  I " 

"  Yes.    Hatherley's  1 " 

"Hatherley  is  my  uncla  I've  been 
Willi  him  up  and  down  the  North  Seas." 

*'Tes;  he's  bcf^n  cruising  somewhere; 
we  heard  that."  Yorick  Hare  was  spokes- 
maiL 

'*  It  is  so.  Not  having  enough  of  the  sea 
I  have  been  cruising  with  him — ^landed 
him  at  Leith  a  week  ago,  and  have  brought 
the  <  Iris '  round  here." 

"She's  a  crack  yacht — a  prize-winner t 
All  sorts,  eh  f "  Yorick  put  in. 

"She  is,  my  man.  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  her!  I'll  take  you  if  you'll 
meet  me  here  some  time." 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Not  now;  Scarbourne  Court  now, 
please.  There'll  be  a  way  up  1  Short  and 
sharp,  you  know." 

Open  blue  eyes  looked  as  if  their  owner's 
path  to  most  things  would  be  short  and 
sharp. 

"  The  coastguard  steps  are  just  beyond 
where  you  landed;  the  combe  is  here — 
either  will  do.  Scarboume  is  just  between 
the  two ;  the  combe  is  our  beat.  We  are 
Hares,"  the  boy  added. 

"It  is  very  kind,"  and  the  stranger 
lifted  his  blue  cap.  "I'll  just  take  the 
combe,  as  V\\  be  the  nearer  to  it  now." 

He  signalled  an  order  to  the  sailors, 
while  he  himself  sprang  up  the  combe. 


Two  days  after  this  Edgi^  Graham 
to  be  seen  as  much  at  Htfricombe  Manor 
as  at  his  uncle's  place  at  Searlxmnie. 
Some  friendships  do  grow  quickly. 

As  for  Miss  Yearsley,  she  openly  declared 
for  this  young  man.  She  was  the  mother's 
crony,  and  mothers  and  their  cronias  are 
known  to  have  much  talk  over  the  wa^s, 
and  the  doings,  and  the  posdbilitiei  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  about  the  criticism 
there  lurked  a  touch  or  so  of  prophaej — 
womeui  specially  old  maids,  foresee 
much. 

Of  course  there  came  to  be  a  crdae 
the  lovely  "  Iris." 

No  December  sunshine  can  be  imagiBod 
brighter  than  that  which  shone  npon  the 
yacht  and  her  party  when  "  old  Hathedey  * 
took  his  friends  acr9ss  to  Torbay. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  lunch  as  he  gave  I 
Was  there  ever  so  trim  a  yacht  as  the 
flying  "Iris "I 

Abo — was  there  ever  such  a  drawback 
as  the  white  sea  fog  which  came  spirit-like 
and  silent  as  they  were  sailing  gaily  past 
Torquay  homewards  9 

"  It's  more  from  land  than  sea,"  aoms 
one  said. 

^*  I  hate  a  fog  1 "  Aunt  Paule  ezdaimed. 

The  "Iris"  gave  a  wide  berth  to  the 
sandy  mouth  of  Eze,  shot  past  Ezmouth, 
whose  red  cliffs,  gorse  clothed,  were  a 
trifle  filmy  under  the  scudding,  hurrying 
white  mist,  past  Budleigh — ^yes,  nuely 
past  Budleigb,  but  the  fog  had  taken  i 
short  cut  over  the  hills  and  was  ahead  and 
thick.  Nigh  upon  Sidmouth — eh  I  well ! 
one  could  not  see.  What  of  Hanioorabe 
Bay  f  It  was  awkward,  but  no  one  could 
say  where  the  bay  was  1 

The  master  sdd  the  "Iris"  must  "lie 
to"  for  a  bit;  "these  fogs  never  lait 
louf^." 

The  fun  was  out  of  the  day. 

The  elder  folks  were  in  the  saloon — not 
too  warm.  The  young  ones  with  eoat- 
coUars  over  their  ears,  and  tiie  gidi  rolled 
in  thick  shawls,  were  on  deck,  reeUesSi 
keeping  close  to  one  another,  some  oi 
them  trying  to  make  jokes  and  saeoeeding 
ill 

"What  is  that  noise f"  Bee  asked 
suddenly. 

There  were  but  low  voices  talking,  and 
the  soft  lap  of  peaceful  sea  against  the 
sides  of  the  yacht 

"  Like  singing,  will  ye  mean  t — ^no !  like 
some  child  crying!"  Graham  said.  He 
was  by  Bee,  as  he  had  been  all  day,  as  he 
generally  was  now,  in  fact 
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**  There  most  be  some  boat  in  diatoeM — 
some  little  boat,  pethapSi  with  children  in. 
What  can  we  do  1 '' 

"What  are  yon  talking  aboati"  May 
asked,  who  was  not  far  off. 

They  told  her. 

••Sea-birds,"  libtening.  "Bat— I  don't 
hear  them.    They  have  flown  away.'' 

*'  No/'  was  Graham's  sure  reply.  "  It  is 
not  sharp  enough.  It's  hnman.  And — 
hark,  Bee— hark  ! " 

And  under  the  miat  why  should  he  not 
take  the  girl's  hand)  He  was  a  brave, 
helpful  man;  and  Bee — well,  Bee  was  Bee, 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  him,  and 
the  touch  of  her  hand  was  help. 

It  was  no  time  for  second  thoughts 
of  squeamish  proprieties.  Her  warm, 
strong,  youDg  fingers  gave  answer  as  her 
tongue  spoke. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  listening.  "  They  are 
crying.  Oh!  they  have  some  terrible 
sorrow.  Is  any  one  drowned,  do  you 
think  1  Is  it  a  boat  drifting!  Tell  them 
to  be  careful.  Can't  we  anchor!  We 
shall  run  them  down  1" 

''  Shout  1 "  Graham  said,  "  shout  I "  His 
strong  voice  cried  high  and  loud  thrc^igh 
the  fog.  "Don't  fear,  we'll  help — shont, 
and  we'll  get  to  you." 

Ofily  the  low,  soft  crying  for  answer; 
and  it  seemed  to  these  two,  Bee  and 
Graham,  as  if  the  sobs  were  quite  near. 

"  Keep  ofif ! "  shouted  Graham. 

"  Wo  shall  run  them  down  I"  Bee  gasped; 
and  she  clutched  at  the  young  man's  arm. 

"  A  boat  must  be  lowered." 

"  You'll  not  go  I " 

"Bee — my  love — not  go  1"  And  quickly 
Graham  gave  his  order. 

Nobody  had  heard  the  cry  of  distress 
but  these  two.  May  and  the  other  young 
ones  ridiculed  the  idea;  they  had  been 
near  by,  and  should  know.  Ttie  crew,  too, 
stuck  to  the  same. 

"It'll  be  some  echo  in  the  shore;  there'll 
be  caves  belike.  And  mebbe  we're  nearer 
coast  than  we  knows  of." 

"Lower  the  boatl"  came  the  order. 

No  sooner  was  this  done,  however,  than 
the  December  sun  mastered  the  mist, 
warmed  it,  lighteoed  it,  and  took  to  him- 
self shape  as  a  scarlet  ball  of  fire  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  low,  western  hilL  Away  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  wide  world  did  this 
globe  of  fire  seem  to  be,  but  from  it  came 
Ufe  and  heat  to  sweep  the  evil  mist  from 
off  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Again  the  green  sea  danced  and  played 
round  the  sides  of  the  "  Iris." 


Graham  and  one  sailor  in  their  white 
boat  rocked  and  danced  in  the  surf  of  the 
coast ;  but  they  were  alone ;  no  other  boat 
was  to  be  seen,  no  drowning  man  struggled, 
nochildren  wailed,  nosignof  distress  showed. 

No ;  sunshine  and  ulence — nothing  else 
was  there,  round  the  white  yacht  and  on 
the  sweep  of  green  Harricombe  Bay. 

"It  was  a  most  extraordinary  thing," 
Bee  was  saying. .  By  some  means  she  and 
the  young  sailor  were  ahead  of  the  rest, 
and  with  light,  swift  steps  were  mounting 
the  combe  and  taking  short  cuts  amocgat 
the  tangle.  "No  one  wiU  ever  convince 
me  I  did  not  hear." 

"  I  say  the  same." 

"Well,  yon  look  out  for  news.  To- 
morrow, perhaps  to-night,  you'll  hear  some 
boat  is  lost  We  could  not  have  swamped 
a  boat  without  knowing,  could  we  f " 

"  No — no.    Gan  yon  not  trust  me ! " 

"  I  don't  know ! "  and  Bee  sprang  for- 
ward, tossing  her  head. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  she  held  out 
her  hand,  her  face  was  grave  and  white, 
and  her  attitude  was  of  one  who  listens. 

"Do  you  not  heart"  and  with  her 
outstretched  hand  she  touched  Graham, 
leading  him  forward.  "  They  have  hidden 
somewhere  here,"  she  said  in  a  hushed 
voice ;  "  some  one  surely  is  hurt  1 " 

"  Ha ! — ^yes  ! — strange  I  but  why  did 
they  not  answer  when  I  called  1 " 

For  he  also  heard  then  as  she  did  the 
sound  of  a  low  sobbing,  and  as  he  held  her 
guiding  liand  he,  also  like  her,  saw  two 
children,  half  hidden  by  intervening  bushes, 
pass  along,  crying. 

The  mist  was  gathering  again,  so  that 
everything  was  filmy  once  more — filmy 
were  the  children  and  the  green,  leafy 
combe,  the  near  bushes,  and  the  far  rounded 
hills  and  moors. 

The  two  sought,  and  called,  and 
followed,  but  they  never  reached  those 
filmy,  wailing  children. 

"They  are  our  'Children  of  Harri- 
combe '  1 "  Bee  at  last  cried  excitedly.  "  Our 
ghosts !  Did  you  not  know  how  famous 
we  were  in  the  matter  of  ghosts  I " 

"  No ;  tell  me." 

Then  she  did  tell  him,  and  out  of  one 
story  there  grew  another  which  was  told 
by  him,  and  was  just  the  sweet  old  story 
which  is  always  new  though  of  so  hoary 
and  blessed  an  antiquity. 

Together  in  the  gloaming  the  two 
walked  hand-in-hand  from  the  combe 
through  the  winter  garden  home. 
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"  Ob,  I  do  not  fear  at  all  1''  sbe  said. 

"Nay,  my  dearest  1  Are  we  not  strong 
and  living)  Sorely  we  can  master  the 
misty  tears  and  crying  of  those  little  ghosts 
of  yours ! " 

''  I  shonld  think  so,  indeed  1 " 

It  was  a  merry  Christmas  at  Harrlcomba 
that  year,  for  Beatrice  Hare  was  "woo'd 
and  married  and  a'"  in  no  time. 

Graham  was  heir  to  old  Hatherley,  of 
Scarboome,  and  after  one  more  voyage 
woald  settle  down  as  yoong  Squire.  Bat 
80  going  on  his  last  voyage  he  would  have 
his  «  wife  "  and  not  only  his  "  betrothed  " 
to  think  of  and  to  pray  for  him. 

So  the  marriage  was  quick. 

The  sweet  breath  of  coming  spring  had 
touched  the  green  combe  and  whispered 
to  the  sleeping  violets  and  awaked  them. 
Soft  blue  flowery  eyes  looked  up  into 
the  clear  February  sky,  feared  not,  and 
breathed  their  perfumed  song  of  silenea 

Daisy  Hare,  the  little  sister,  found  the 
first  violet,  and  carried  it  over  to  Bee  at 
Scarboume. 

*'  Father  says  you  should  have  a  letter 
from  Eigar  to-morrow,"  she  said;  "the 
mail  is  due  to-n!ght." 

*'  I  know,''  Bee  answered.  Bee  was  so 
glad  that  she  felt  tearful. 

<<Aunt  Paule  is  going  the  day  after 
to-morrow ;  this  time  she  means  it,  I  believe, 
because  her  big  box  is  packed.  Mother 
says  <  come  to  tea  to-day ' ;  she  knows  old 
— I  beg  your  pardon — Mr.  Hatherley  has 
to  be  in  Exeter  to-morrow." 

"  Couldn't  I  come  alone  I " 

"Of  course,  but — he's  fun.  He  fights 
so  with  Aunt  Paule,  How  they  hate  each 
other ! "  the  child  said. 

"  Do  they  I "  dreamily. 

"How  you  do  dream,  Beet  I  wish 
Edgar  would  come  back.  The  letter 
to-morrow  will  say  when  he'll  be  here, 
won't  it  1 " 

"  Yes." 

As  usual  there  had  been  a  war  of  words 
between  "  old  Hatherley  "  and  Miss  Yeara- 
ley,  and  the  alert  little  lady  had  moved  off 
to  the  window  of  the  morning-room.  There 
she  stood  watching  the  glories  of  the  set- 
ting sun  athwart  tiie  trellis  of  wintry  tree 
boughs.  The  park  shone  golden  in  the 
yellow  light,  crimson  and  scarlet  bars  as 
of  fire  swept  the  purpling  sky. 

"  Wall,  I  never  1 "  the  lady  cried. 

She  was^a  qaaint  figure  of  alertness  with 


her  hands  crossed  behind  her,  her  ahoiildeB 
well  thrown  back,  and  her  tilted  noie  well 
in  the  air. 

Mr.  Hatherley,  on  the  hearthrug  warn- 
ing his  calves,  looked  at  her.  Hia  grey 
eyes  laughed. 

"  Is  it  anything  worth  conung  to  that 
draughty  window  to  see  f "  he  asked. 

"No — ^but  you  Devonians  are  madder 
than  I  thought  you." 

"  How  so  ?  I  always  say  we  are  mild 
and  sane." 

"  Look  there  1 "  and  Aunt  Paule  pointed, 
and  her  face  was  a  picture  of  aconL  "  A 
school  treat  on  a  February  day  !  "* 

"  Stuff,  Aunt  Paule,"  May  said,  but  like 
the  rest  she  went  towards  tiie  window. 

«« Fiddle ,"  so  began"  old  Hatherky." 

Bat  he  suddenly  stopped.  <'  It  looks  like 
it,"  he  said  in  a  nonplussed  sort  of  way. 
<  They  are  not  Searbourneites,  though — Td 
have  had  my  say  there." 

"Weill  they  are  enjojing  themsalvas. 
Dancing,  actually  !  Mary,"  to  Mn.  Hare, 
"  where  are  you  giving  them  their  feed  P 

"  Aunt  Paule  I "  shouted  Yorick,  d^ 
ping  his  hands,  "  you've  seen  the  '  dancing 
children.'  Hooray !  And  you'd  never 
beUeve  1 " 

"  Neither  do  I  believe  now." 

She  turned  from  the  window  abniptlj 
and  took  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  handa  oi 
the  Squfare  without  the  least  dgu  <tf 
thanks. 

Again  only  two  people  had  seen  As 
"  children." 

Oa  the  following  mombig  Bee's  maid  at 
Scarbourne  took  her  mistress  a  cup  of  tea 
before  getting  up,  at  the  same  time  mnj- 
ing  her  a  letter  with  the  Singapoie  post 
mark.  Bee  was  sitting  up  in  bed  wide- 
eyed  and  terrified. 

"  Oh,  Davfa  I "  she  cried,  "  why  did  yot 
not  come  when  I  called  you  in  the  night  ? " 

The  woman  had  heard  nothing. 

"Such  a  terrific  dream!  Hold  me! 
hold  me,  Davis !    Am  I  really  awake  I " 

"  Oh !  ma'am — yes.  And  it'a  the  love- 
liest morning  I    What  was  it,  ma'am  1 " 

"  Dreadful  I  dreadful  1 — I  cannot  say. 
He  is  dead,  he  is  dead,  I  am  sure  1  Tbtfj 
murdered  him."    Was  Bee  wandering  f 

"Oh,  Davis — say  it  is  only  a  drees  1 
And  I  went  to  sleep  again — ^yes,  I  know  I 
did,  and  I  have  dreamt  it  all  over  again, 
and  you  woke  me.  Am  I  in  my  senses— 
am  11" 

"  Sare,  yes,  my  dearie.  Drink  some  tsa 
and  read  the  letter.    There's  a  letter  bom 
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the  yooDg  Squire,  ma'am,  and  yoa'U  see 
trenly  hoir  he's  well  an'  'eaity." 

After  a  bit  the  good  soul — she  had  been 
the  old  nurse  at  the  Hares' — ^left  her  yonng 
mistress  quiet,  but  strangely  tired-looking 
and  pale. 

"Miss  Bee  to  be  like  that!"  the 
woman  Eald  to  herself.  'Td  never  ha' 
beUeved  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it.  I'U  be  glad 
when  the  master's  back.  Let  her  lie ;  the 
old  Squbre  must  have  his  breakfast  alone — 
he's  done  it  afore." 

An  hour  later  she  went  upstairs  again. 

No  sound. 

Bee  was  stUl  and  quiet,  and  the  opening 
door  disturbed  her  not 

Davis  listened.  What  a  good  sleep— a 
sleep  now  with  good  dreams  surely,  for 
her  wakbg  thoughts  had  been  gladdened 
by  the  Singapore  letter.  The  letter  was 
in  Bee's  hand  still,  though  the  white 
fingers  were  loosened  by  sleep. 

White  fingers!  Nuree  Davis  sprang 
forward,  for  Bee's  fingers  were  not  white, 
but  brown,  and  tanned,  and  rosy. 

The  sweetest,  smiling  sleep !  But  Bee 
was  no  longer  in  that  pretty  bride's  room. 
She  was  handin-hand  with  her  husband  in 
the  far-away  eountryi  from  whence  there 
will  be  no  voyaging. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  by  a  Shgapore 
friend  to  whom  Graham  had  trusted  the 
posting  in  case  he  should  not  be  back  from 
some  small  outlying  duty.  The  friend  had 
pencilled  on  the  envelope  : 

"  G.  unexpectedly  delayed." 

That  same  morning  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Hatherley  told  him  what  Bee's  dream  had 
told  to  her. 

Graham  was  dead. 

There  had  been  some  landing  on  a  small 
island  for  water ;  natives  had  attacked  the 
party,  and  had  killed  two  men  and  the 
officer  in  command. 

The  officer  was  Lieutenant  Edgar 
Graham. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say  except  a 
few  words  which  thicken  the  mystery 
about  the  **  Children  of  Harricombe." 

Mr.  Hatherley,  the  bachelor  Squire,  was 
utterly  broken  down  by  the  loss  of  his 
children.  Like  a  helpless,  hunted  creature 
he  fled  always  to  Harricombe  Manor. 

**  I  am  weary  of  living,  and  there's  the 
truth!"  one  day  he  «^jaculated  tremu- 
lously, sinking  down  into  an  easy-chair. 

*<  Fiddlesticks ! "  Aunt  Paule  cried  in 
answer. 


It  was  another  winter,  but  with  the 
season  she  was  back  at  the  Manor,  and  as 
alert  and  masterful  as  ever. 

"  Bouse  yourself,  Squire  ! "  she  added. 

"  I  eannot,  simply  oannotp"  and  his  limp 
hands  played  with  the  arms  of  the  easy- 
chair. 

"If  I  only  could  have  you  under  my 
control  for  a  week!" 

Her  words  were  uttered  without  a 
secondary  meaning,  but  some  electric 
force  in  them  flashed  a  meaning  into  the 
pooc  old  Squire's  brain. 

He  both  spoke  and  acted. 

And  Aunt  Paule  became  Squiress  of 
Scarboume  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  both 
the  prophecies  of  the  ''  Ohfldren  of  Harri- 
combe"— that  of  joy  as  well  as  that  of 
sorrow — were  fulfilled  for  the  only  people 
to  whom  they  had  been  revealed. 

A  WET  DAY  AMONG  THE  BIRDS. 


Grumblers  have  a  very  strong  objection 
to  a  rainy  day  in  the  merry  month  of 
May,  but  our  hearts  are  light  one  soaking 
morning  in  this  festive  month  as  we  start 
for  a  ramble  on  the  Northumberland 
moors. 

On  such  a  day  in  the  City  we  should 
have  donned  our  mackintoshes  and  un- 
furled our  umbrellas,  and  grumbled  if  the 
water  found  its  way  through  our  boots. 
But  in  the  moorland  what  are  coats  and 
umbrellas  f  Superfluity — as  Kingsley  says 
of  sheets  and  servants;  and  only  bothering 
superfluity  too,  if  you  are  going  to  be  out 
all  day.  So  trust  to  luck  for  the  sun 
to  come  out,  and  if  it  does  not — well,  it 
need  not  damp  our  spirits  if  it  does  our 
clothes. 

It  does  iBin  this  morning — rains  as  it 
well  knows  how  to  in  the  North;  but 
Nature  seems  all  the  better  for  it,  so  why 
should  not  we  be  toot  The  soft  turf 
squelches  under  our  feet,  as  we  get  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  bonnie  rough  cattle 
gaze  at  us  in  wonder,  as  if  surprised  to 
see  those  curious  creatures,  men,  as  little 
afraid  of  weather  as  they  are  themselves. 

The  rooks  are  out  on  the  slopes  dining 
sumptuously  on  the  drowned-ont  larvae; 
the  old  birds  every  now  and  then  present- 
ing a  choice  morsel  to  the  awkward 
youngsters,  who  are  quite  old  enough  to 
look  after  themselves — ^but  who  don't 
object  to  a  little  attention  from  mother 
still.      * 
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What  crowds  of  rooks  there  are ;  rooks 
and  woodpigeons  galore  1  Every  copse  in 
the  valley  has  its  rookery,  and  every  fir 
plantation  on  the  hills  b  crowded  with 
ringdoves'  nests.  Away  on  the  left  an  old 
caroon  crow  is  makbg  ^some  guttural  re- 
marks that  don't  sound  very  complimentary; 
perhaps  the  keeper  has  sent  a  charge  of 
small  shot  through  her  nest  into  her  fat 
and  hungry  babies. 

Till  we  leave  the  hedges  we  are  in  a 
perfect  nnrsery  of  chaffinches,  thrashes, 
and  blackbirds;  and  sedge-warblers  scold  at 
us  from  every  pool  we  pass.  At  last  we 
are  clear  of  cultivation,  stone  walls  taking 
the  place  of  hedges,  and  titlarks  and 
wheatears  of  whitethroats  and  chaffinches. 

What  a  beautiful  bird  the  wheatear  is, 
as  he  bows  and  curtsies  to  us  from  the  top 
of  the  wall,  flitting  ten  yards  further,  and 
turning  again  with  a  chuckle  as  he  con- 
gratulates himself  that  he  has  successfully 
led  us  away  from  his  more  sombre  mate, 
who  is  comfortably  sitting  somewhere 
among  the  loose  stones  1  He  knows  the 
white  band  on  his  back  will  catch  the  eye, 
and  he  keeps  flying  a  few  yards  in  advance 
of  us,  till  he  thinks  we  are  at  a  respectable 
distance ;  then  off  he  goes,  to  return  by  a 
longcircuit  to  tell  his  mateof  thedangerpasi 

What  was  that  long  chirruping  whistle 
far  away  beyond  us  t  Oat  with  the  glass. 
There  it  is — the  wary  curlew  singing  his 
bridal  song.  How  different  from  the  wild 
cry  of  tile  bird  when  he  leaves  his  moor- 
land home  for  the  longshore  and  mudflats  I 
Shall  we  go  to  look  for  the  nest  f  Little 
use ;  the  cock  is  off  already  with  his  warn- 
ing cry  of  alarm,  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
liis  mate,  who  has  run  for  some  distance 
before  rising  so  as  not  to  betray  the  locality 
of  her  mottled  eggs.  There  it  is  again, 
this  time  almost  overhead  ;  he  has  seen  us, 
and  swerves  as  if  he  were  within  gunshot. 

Most  birds  are  more  trustful  when  they 
have  eggs  or  young,  but  the  curlew,  shy  at 
the  best  of  tfanes,  is  ten  times  shyer  now. 
Very  different  is  the  behaviour  of  the 
golden  plover,  as  we  lie  on  the  moist  heather 
somewhere  near  their  nest. 

Botii  birds  try  to  lead  us  away,  running 
here  and  there  among  the  tussocks  with 
short,  shrill  whistles,  or  flying  quickly 
round  us  with  louder  cries.  Bat  when 
they  see  we  mean  to  stop  they  grow 
bolder,  and  sometimes  venture  almost 
within  arm's  reach,  showing  their  beautiful 
mottled  plumage  and  black  bellies  to  per- 
fection. Now  we  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  the  living  bird  in  its  native  wilds,  when 


we  compare  it  with  our  remembrmnee  oi 
the  miserable  mummies  we  liare  seen  h 
even  the  best  collections. 

We  try  to  find  the  nest,  and  aevsnl 
times  do  our  best  to  conceal  oiuidra, 
but  to  no  purpose;  as  long  as  we  are  ontiiB 
moor,  our  friends  the  "  whistlers  '^  are  not 
going  to  lose  sight  of  us  or  return  to  thdr 
family.  The  lapwings  have  evidently  got 
some  downy  youngsters  amongat  the  gam 
in  the  hollow ;  they  wheel  round  na  e^Ui^ 
<'pee-wheet"  with  the  most  distressmg  ac- 
cents of  anxiety.  One  has  settled  on  a  littls 
hummock,  and  stands  there  elevating  and 
depressing  his  long  crest  in  his'  perplexHy; 
then  goes  tumbling  along  with  onewiBf 
trailing  on  the  ground  as  if  he  had  bses 
shot.  We  don't  want  to  waste  tiae^  ny 
good  fellow,  looking  for  your  little  balls  (tf 
marbled  down  with  their  bright  eyes  and 
shaky  little  legs ;  we  have  watched  thsB 
often  enough,  and  would  not  hurt  them  for 
the  world,  so  go  back  and  tell  them  ihtf 
need  not  crouch  trembling  in  the  gna 
any  longer. 

We  are  passing  up  a  noisy  little  stmsi 
now,  which  comes  rushing  and  tumUim 
from  the  marshy  flats  abova  A  sandpipa 
flies  quickly  past  us,  floating  along  for  sons 
distance  with  its  wings  in  a  pertet  bow, 
the  white  bars  gleaming  in  the  son,  which 
has  managed  to  struggle  out  for  a  briel 
period. 

At  last  we  are  over  the  watershed,  aad 
down  below  us  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  ths 
sheen  of  water  in  a  thick  plantation.  Dova 
we  go,  heeding  little  round  us,  for  aMuredlj 
that  looks  a  grand  spot  for  fowl. 

Qaietly  now,  we  are  close  to  the  wiU 
The  place  is  evidently  preserved^  but  there 
is  no  need  of  notices  on  this  side  the  wood, 
and  very  little  on  the  other  either;  for 
tiiere  is  no  one  here  who  would  csre  ts 
trespass  except  poachers,  and  notlees  an 
not  much  use  to  deter  them.  The  gate  ii 
not  even  locked,  so  in  we  go,  and  get  into 
the  drip  of  the  soaking  trees,  for  the  rtk 
is  falling  again  harder  than  ever  Downs 
grass  drive  we  quietly  walk,  keepiag 
behind  the  bushes  that  grow  by  the  aids 
of  the  pool  Above  us  in  the  tall  trees  an 
big  nests  that  suggest  great  posaibilitisi, 
hawks,  carrions,  owls;  in  the  lower 
branches  the  untidy  platforms  of  the  wood- 
pigeons.  We  won't  disturb  them,  for  ths 
noisy  clatter  of  their  stiff  feathers  wooU 
startle  all  the  fowl  on  the  pond.  £a- 
sconcing  ourselves  behind  a  rhododendroa 
bush,  we  get  out  the  field-glasses  and 
examine  the  water. 
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What  a  lovely  sight  for  a  dty  ornitholo- 
gist Out  of  the  xieds  at  the  edge  several 
water-hens  are  swimming,  looking  round 
with  startled  glances,  distarbed  by  the 
slight  msUe  we  have  made.  Farther  oat 
the  great  blaok  coots  are  floating  aboat, 
praninff  their  feathers,  chasing  each  other 
aboat  m  playfal  gambols,  or  engaged  in 
maternal  duties  with  their  fli^  little 
youngsters. 

Several  little  islets,  covered  with  birches 
and  thick  undergrowth,  look  perfect  para- 
dises for  the  oologist.  Up  mdth  a  whisk 
spring  several  mallards  from  the  bulrushes, 
and  many  others  are  on  the  water.  A 
wat^r-hen  rushes  from  her  nest  almost  at 
our  feet,  with  a  terrified  splutter,  striking 
the  water  with  her  l(mg,  ungainly  toes  as 
she  leaves  her  unprotected  eggs  within  our 
reach,  if  we  wanted  them. 

Whatever  is  that  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pool  %  Is  it  a  man  standing  silently  there  f 
No,  that  pair  of  tufted  ducks  would  not 
swhn  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  if  it  were. 
If  we  were  in  Australia  we  should  put  it 
down  as  a  b!g  grey  apteryx.  What  can  it 
be?  Why,  it's  only  a  gaunt  old  heron, 
looking  intently  into  the  water  at  its  feet, 

gktience  on  a  monument  of  long,  thin  legs. 
is  fiahing  does  not  seem  very  profitable, 
for  he  hardly  moves  all  the  time  we  are 
watching  him. 

<'  Clack,  clack,  clack ! "  and  three  of  the 
metallic-voiced  coots  hurl  themselves  upon 
each  other,  splashing  and  fighting  in  the 
water  witii  beaks,  wings,  and  feet.  Are 
they  disputing  about  their  wives,  who 
hardly  trouble  themselves  to  glance  at  their 
quarrelsome  husbands,  so  occupied  are  they 
wi^  their  little  charges!  One  of  the 
gladiators  swims  rapidly  away^  doubling 
and  diving,  and  the  other  two  at  once  join 
forces  and  chase  him  with  upstretched 
wings  and  outstretched  necks;  but  he  is 
too  quick  for  them,  and  peace  reigns  once 
again. 

With  a  series  of  sharp  whistles,  two 
sandpipers  fly  past,  almost  touching  the 
water,  and  fall  to  courting  on  a  little 
stretch  of  gravel. 

There  are  certainly  five  pairs  of  tufted 
ducks  on  the  water,  beautiful  little  creatures 
they  are.  Watch  that  little  dandy  making 
his  toilet,  first  turning  on  one  side,  his 
blaok  back  towards  us,  then  on  the  other, 
displaying  the  full  expanse  of  his  dean 
white  side,  stretching  out  his  wings, 
scraping  them  with  his  feet,  and  standing 
up  in  the  water  to  give  himself  a  final 
shake  by  flapping  his  wings  vigorously. 


The  drakes  seem  to  take  special  pleasure 
in  showii^  how  much  white  they  possess. 
Here  you  may  breed  in  peace,  little  tufted 
ducks ;  here  you  may  establish  yourselves 
once  more  as  residents.  You  were  nearly 
driven  away  some  years  ago,  but  the  Wild 
Birds'  Protection  Act  has  helped  you,  and 
may  it  help  you  for  many  years  to  come. 

All  the  while  the  air  is  full  of  swallows 
and  sand-martins,  flying  low  as  the  insects 
keep  down  in  the  damp  weather ;  and  big 
black  swifts  are  screaming  overhead. 

Bat  we  cannot  stop  here  all  day,  the 
rain  has  lone  since  struck  through,  and  if 
one  stands  long  in  damp  clothes,  a  chill 
comes  over  one's  ardour  in  spite  of  tufted 
ducks.  So  let  us  leave  them,  and  the 
mallards,  the  coots,  and  water-hen,  and 
apteryz — I  beg  his  pardon — heron,  in 
peace;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  last- 
named  gentleman  may  soon  catch  some 
nice  littie  warm-blooded  shrews  to  warm 
his  vitals,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
laid  up  with  rheumatism. 

Leaving  the  pool  the  wood  gets  thicker, 
and  we  see  more  inviting  nests,  but  the 
trees  look  lush,  and  there  are  a  certain 
dass  of  gentry  who  wear  velveteens,  whom 
it  is  deddedly  awkward  to  interview  from 
the  top  of  a  tree  in  a  preserved  covert. 
Here  is  the  high-road  at  last,  and  on  the 
other  dde  a  smaller  pond.  Hullo  1  a  study 
in  black  and  white,  two  more  pairs  of 
tufted  ducks  and  three  or  four  black- 
headed  gulls.  "Askew's  Hens,"  as  they 
are  caUed  hereabouts,  abound  everywhere, 
breeding  in  any  suitable  localities  where 
either  seclusion  or  the  kindly  help  of  man 
gives  them  protection.  Mr.  Askew's  pond 
at  Pallinsbum  is  not  many  miles  away, 
and  his  beautiful  black-headed  fowl  range 
for  miles  round  during  the  breeding 
season. 

How  enchanting  these  little  gulls  look, 
bringing  almost  a  waft  of  sea  air,  as  they 
float  about  these  inland  pools,  or  patiently 
follow  the  plough  or  harrow  to  pick  up 
anything  tasty  that  is  exposed  1 

Whatever  is  that  big  nest  in  the  small 
fir-tree  by  the  pond  f  It  looks  like  a  well- 
made  wood  pigeon's,  but  we  cannot  see 
through  it.  Well,  it  is  only  nine  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  so  up  we  go, 
frightening  off  an  old  water-hen,  who  flops 
into  the  pond  in  great  alarm.  Who  would 
have  expected  it  t  She  has  placed  a  lining 
of  sedges  on  an  old  pigeon^i  nest,  and  on 
these  laid  her  pretty  speckled  eggs.  How 
she  must  literally  look  down  upon  her 
relations  from  her  aerial  perch  1    There  is 
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DO  acconntiog  for  what  a  water-hen  will 
do;  people  with  big  feet  are  always 
eccentrio.  Bat  loo^  at  this  a  few  yards 
away — hanging  underneath  thb  spmce 
bough — the  lovely  little  residence  of  a 
gold-creat  with  nine  tiny  eggs  no  bigger 
than  peas.  How  neatly  it  hangs — sheltered 
from  the  searching  rain  by  the  leaves 
above,  and  how  cosy  the  little  eggs  are  in 
the  warm  conch  of  feathers  and  down  1 

Here  a  poor  little  greenfinch  has  de- 
serted her  nest,  probably  in  one  of  the 
late  frosts,  for  the  pggs,  though  incabated, 
are  cold  and  dead,  and  the  nest  is  damp 
and  dilapidated.  Bat  we  most  be  pushing 
on,  for  it  is  getting  late,  and  we  have 
a  train  to  catch.  But  stop;  we  cannot 
hurry  past  without  watching  that  dipper  a 
little  on  the  pebbly  river,  as  she  skims 
quickly  across  to  yonder  moss-covered 
stone,  and  then  drops  lightly  into  the 
water,  to  run  along  the  bottom  searching 
for  caddis  worm9.  Here  comes  her  mate, 
alighting  on  a  big  ripple-washed  stone, 
and  giving  us  such  a  pretty,  jerky  little 
bow;  and  then  a  rush  of  thrilling  song,  as 
impetuous  as  all  his  movements.  Is  that 
big,  round  mass  of  moss  their  nest  t  No,  it 
is  only  a  stone.  Bat  look  well  under  the 
roots  of  this  hollow  tree.  Oh,  what  a  to-do  ] 
As  if  we  wanted  to  find  your  nest,  you  silly 
starling,  coming  fiying  up  like  that,  and 
then  turning  sharply  with  a  most  Unearthly 
yell  1  You've  got  babies,  have  you  f  Wei), 
if  you  want  to  protect  them  from  the 
small  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  tell  them 
to  make  a  little  less  noise  when  they  hear 
your  voice,  and  not  to  poke  their  great 
ugly  mouths  out  of  the  hole  directly  they 
think  you  are  coming. 

There  are  no  dippers  in  these  roota — 
cnly  a  plucky  little  wren,  who  allows  her- 
self to  be  taken  ofif  the  nest,  and  when 
released,  promptly  falls  into  the  stream, 
and  climbs  up  the  bank,  looking  for  some- 
thing to  eat  in  the  most  innocent  way,  as 
if  she  didn't  know  anything  about  eggs  or 
youDgftters. 

No,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  to  bother 
you,  you  silly  sandpipers,  so  you  need  not 
try  to  lead  us  further  up  the  stream, 
though  you  are  showing  your  clean,  white 
breasts,  and  jerking  that  ridiculous  little 
stump  you  call  a  tail !  Whistle  and  sing 
away,  you  bonnie  birds  of  the  stream !  We 
wotdd  fain  lie  on  the  wet  grass  and  watch 
you,  but  time  and  discretion  bid  o&er- 
wise,  and  we  must  get  back  to  the  haunts 
of  men. 

When  we  are  once  again  at  work  in 


the  busy,  smoky  manufacturbg  town,  i&d 
the  pitiless  rain  comes  down  on  tbe  iBnj 
fiags — and  men  must  work,  sidte  of  nb 
and  discomfort — we  wUl  look  bsek  vith 
pleasure  on  one  of  the  happy,  wet  dijin 
spent  in  the  dear  old  North  coimtij,  ad 
try  not  to  grumble  at  our  lot 

"OUTLAWED." 

A    SHORT  SERIAL 
CHAPTER  XIL 

It  was  the  only  conversation  of  nd 
a  kind  that  passed  between  them.  U 
from  that  afternoon,  though  Uiey  ntenud 
apparently  to  the  old  relatiooi^  i&d 
less  personal  topics,  hi  reslitf  tkej 
stood  in  a  new  attitude  towudi  oid 
other. 

A  certain  cold  reserve  which  hid  tispl 
Wilfred  Egerton's  msmner  to  her,  ontbi 
first  acquidntance,  gave  place  to  a  ffulk 
courtesy.  The  caressing  softness  in  li 
looks  and  tones  deepened,  until  shebapa 
to  recognise  it. 

*<  Lor,  miss  I  what  pretty  eyes  yoa  bin 
to  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Mr&  Fige  om 
afternoon,  as  she  met  Hope  ntnnuD§ 
from  a  visit  to  the  secret  chambei;  Ibj 
met  in  one  of  the  corridors  upstuii  ^ri 
Page  was  just  coming  away  iiom  Hl 
Egerton's  room,  and  she  stopped  to  gin 
Hope  the  last  news  of  him.  "Theydni 
just  like  stars  1"  looking  admidD^isto 
the  pretty  face. 

Hope  blushed  and  laughed. 

"  You  mustn't  pay  such  outrsgeooieoit 
pllments,"  she  said.  '* They  mm» 
much  more  flattering  when  Uieynepot 
more  delicately." 

Then  the  smiling  face  grew  gn^ 
Mrs.  Page  had  given  her  no  good  leeooBto 
of  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Egerton  with  him  now!"  she 
asked. 

''  No,  miss,  she  is  tired  ont^  ind  Ml 
Gilbert  has  made  her  go  and  lie  down  fort 
bit.  After  all,  it  isn't  as  if  any  one  eoolddt 
any  good,  and  the  nurses  like  to  hsT«^ 
room  best  to  themselves." 

••  Mr.  Wilfred  told  me  to  say  thit  ijw 
was  on  no  account  to  trouble  to  ^^^^ 
see  him  this  afternoon,  if  she  were  M 
Hope  said,  the  pbik  in  her  cheeks  bm 
deepening  again.  **  I  suppose  there »  ^ 
news  to  give  him  yett "  mxnte  eagerly. 

"  No ;  Mr.  GUbert  has  said  nothing.  » 
Utde   reluctantly.    Gilbert  EgerUn  bui 
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lefl  home  the  previoaa  day,  and  had  only 
retarned  this  afternoon.  '*  Bat  he  seemed 
a  good  deal  pat  about  when  he  heard  that 
Fanny/'  one  of  the  hoaaemaidf,  '*  had  told 
that  niece  of  Eason'A  that  yon  had  changed 
yonr  ball-dress  that  night.  I  caught  the 
stupid,  lazy  thing  gossiping  in  the  kitchen 
garden  with  Eason's  niece  just  before 
luncheon,  as  if  it  were  any  business  of 
here.  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  really 
much ;  it  mayn't  go  any  farther.  But  it  is 
a  comfort,  miss,  that  your  maid  is  still 
away.  It  is  just  as  well  that  Mr.  Wilfred 
should  be  safe  off  before  she  gets  back." 

Hope  had  got  rid  of  the  ball-dress; 
but  there  was  always  the  chance  of  the 
maid  esquiring  for  it  on  her  return, 

Hope  caught  her  breath. 

^'MiB.  P^ge,  don't  you  think  that  that 
man  has  given  up  the  search  by  this 
time)"  she  asked. 

Something  in  the  pale  earnestness  of 
the  questioning  face  gave  the  good  house- 
keeper a  painful  shock.  The  sunny  light 
had  died  out  of  the  pretty  eyes. 

"I  don't  know,  misp,"  she  said  awk- 
wardly, after  an  imperceptible  pause. 
"  But  Mr.  Gilbeit  seems  to  think  not.  He 
says  he  never  gives  up  anything.  And  I 
shall  be  thankful  enough  when  Mr.  WOfred 
is  well  out  of  the  place.  Heaven  knows, 
for  more  reasons  tban  one,"  she  added  to 
herself,  aa  she  looked  after  the  graceful, 
girlish  figure  as  it  passed  on,  the  lightness 
gone  from  its  step,  down  the  corridor. 

For  the  firat  time  in  her  life  her  honest 
soul  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  the  family 
she  bad  served  so  faithfully. 

"  It's  not  fair !  There's  no  call  to  sacri- 
fice her,  sweet  young  thing,  and  that 
simple  as  she  ic  Mistress  shouldn't  allow 
it,  knowing  what  a  one  Master  Wjlfred  is 
for  a  pretty  face.  But  not  even  he  could 
be  that  wicked,  seeing  what  her  father  has 
done  for  him,  to  say  nothbg  of  what  she 
has  done  herself,  dear,  brave  little  lady  1 " 

But  Mrs.  Page  could  not  free  her  mind 
entirely  from  the  suspicion  that  haunted 
it. 

Gilbert  Egerton  had  left  home  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  of  the 
arrangements  for  his  brother's  escape. 
But  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  aid  him  had  started  un- 
expectedly for  the  Continent,  and  would 
be  absent  for  a  day  or  so.  Until  he 
returned  to  England  nothing  could  be 
done. 

OQbert  Egerton,  in  the  meantime,  came 
back  to  Meadowlands. 


He  almost  felt  that  It  would  be  a  relief 
if  the  police  gave  some  sign.  It  was  this 
feeling  of  an  invisible  but  ever-watchful 
foe  which  harassed  them  so  terribly. 

Between  his  attendance  on  his  father 
and  all  the  other  duties  that  devolved  on 
him,  now  that  Mr.  Egerton  could  no  longer 
see  after  any  of  the  daily  business  of  a 
man  in  his  position,  Gilbert  kept  a  cease- 
less guard  against  a  possible  surprise. 

None  of  those  concerned  in  the  secret 
of  Wilfred  Egerton's  hiding-place  would 
ever  forget  that  fortnight  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

In  spite  of  tiie  change  in  much  of 
the  routine  of  daily  life  necessitated  by  a 
dangerous  illness  in  the  house,  there  were 
still  many  of  the  duties  of  ordinary 
existence  to  be  carried  out.  They  were 
compelled  to  act  as  they  would  have 
acted  had  the  dread  of  illness  alone 
shadowed  the  house,  and  there  had  been 
no  other  anxiety  and  effort  to  conceal  the 
fugitive  from  justice.  Intimate  friends 
called,  and  had  to  be  seen;  while  there 
was  always  a  constant  stream  of  enquirers 
from  among  their  ordinary  acquaintance ; 
for  Mr.  Egerton  was  much  respected  and 
liked  through  the  county. 

Meals  were  served  with  the  usual  stately 
luxury,  and  they  were  compelled  as  they 
sat  down  to  them  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
over  every  word  tbey  uttered  before  the 
servants.  Indeed,  to  b»ffle  any  discovery  on 
the  part  of  these  domestic  spies  was  not 
the  least  hard  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon 
them,  greedy  and  curious  as  they  already 
were  on  the  subject  of  the  escaped  son 
and  heir  of  the  house  in  which  they 
served. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  that  first  fortnight 
that  one  of  the  housemaids  had  a  great 
fright. 

Meadowlands,  after  the  fashion  of  most 
respectable  old  family  mansions,  had  a 
ghost.  It  was  said  that  before  the  death  of 
any  member  of  the  family,  a  shape  like  a 
monk  with  hood  pulled  over  his  head  and 
partially  concealing  his  face,  would  glide 
through  the  house  between  midnight  and 
dawn. 

The  apparition  had  not  been  seen  by 
any  one  now  for  more  than  a  century. 
Perhaps,  when  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family  died  out  the  ghost-monk  had 
vanished,  thinking  it  beneath  its  dignity 
to  haunt  tiie  younger  line. 

The  housemaid,  Fanny,  a  nervous,  ex- 
citable girl,  under  notice  from  Mra  Page 
to    leave    because    of    her    flighty    and 
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gossiping  propensities,  awakened  one  night 
about  one  o'clock  with  a  racking  toothache. 
She  remembered  that  she  had  left  the 
remedy  she  had  been  using  in  the  servants' 
hal),  and,  unable  to  sleep  for  the  pain,  rose 
to  go  for  it.  The  servant  who  shared  her 
room  was  fast  asleep.  She  did  not  like  to 
disturb  her  to  ask  her  to  go  with  her,  and 
though  she  did  not  half  like  the  idea  of 
making  the  journey  alone,  she  encouraged 
herself  by  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
night-nurse  in  Mr.  Egerton's  room  would 
be  up,  while  very  probably  Mr,  Gilbert 
himself  would  not  yet  have  gone  to  bed, 
for  he  sat  up  very  late ;  and  though  they 
would  both  be  in  another  wing,  still  it 
was  some  support  to  her  courage  to  know 
that  she  was  not  the  only  one  up  in  the 
great  silent  house.  She  reached  the 
servants'  hall  safely,  found  her  bottle, 
and  started  back  to  her  room. 

She  had  to  traverse  part  of  the  stone 
corridor  to  reach  the  back  staircase.  Just 
as  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  her 
candle  casting  a  feeble  glimmer  in  the 
great  dark  comdor  about  her,  but  leaving 
the  farther  end  in  gloomy  shadow,  she 
caught  a  faint  sound  coming  from  beyond, 
in  the  direction  of  the  housekeeper's  room. 
With  a  frightened  start  she  turned  to  look, 
and  there,  dimly  outlined  in  the  darkness 
of  the  doorway,  she  saw  a  shape  —  a 
shadow- 
Yes,  blurred,  indistinct  as  it  was,  her 
own  eyes  dazzled  by  the  light  of  her  candle 
coming  between  her  and  it,  she  was  still 
able  to  distinguish  the  monkish  garment — 
the  bent,  cowl-covered  head.  With  a 
stifled  shriek,  her  candlestick  dropping 
with  a  clatter  from  her  nerveless  hands, 
she  turned  and  fled  up  the  stairs,  and 
rushing  into  her  room  she  flung  herself,  in 
a  wild  paroxysid  of  terror,  on  to  the  bed  of 
her  sleeping  fellow-servant,  waking  her  in 
a  fright  almost  as  great  as  her  own. 

Before  the  next  evening  every  servant 
in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
butler  and  head  footman,  and  every  man 
in  the  grounds  and  stables,  had  heard  that 
the  ,wicked  monk  was  walking  again,  and 
that  Mr.  Egerton  was  gobg  to  die.  The 
staff  of  under  servants  were  too  much  in 
awe  of  the  butler  and  his  right  hand,  the 
head  footman,  to  carry  the  story  to  him ; 
while  they  all  felt  instinctively  that  Mrs. 
Page  would  make  short  work  of  any  one 
under  her  authority  who  saw  such  visions 
at  a  time  when  she  was  so  distressed  and 
troubled  herself  about  her  master's  illnesa 
Thus  it  happened  that  a  day  or  two  went 


by  before  it  reached  her  ears.  Itwiithn 
that  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  Mrs.  Eg6rto&'< 
maid,  told  her.  Mrs.  Page  had  begu  te 
notice  and  to  be  puzzled  by  the  premmof 
some  unusual  excitement  among  the  m- 
vants.  She  detected  a  dislike  on  their  put 
to  go  about  the  house  in  the  evenfaig  u^ 
in  twos.  The  under  footman,  Henry,  obi 
night  after  the  lights  were  out,  nun^j 
betrayed  his  reluctance  to  fetch  someiluB^ 
the  nurse  needed  from  the  buUer'Apioky; 
while  the  next  evening  Mrs.  P«gehin6l( 
coming  suddenly  and  noiselessly  opoi  two 
of  the  maids  as  they  were  puttiiig  Hsp'i 
bedroom  straight  for  the  night  widle  shi 
was  down  at  dinner,  startled  themio^ 
they  both  screamed,  staring  at  her  fori 
moment  as  if  she  had  frightened  tbemoBt 
of  their  wits. 

Mrs.  Page  had  no  patience  with  serrei, 
at  any  rate  when  they  were  diepltjed  by 
any  of  her  own  class. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  thst  diytk 
doctors  had  seen  a  slight  impro?ea^  ii 
Mr.  Egerton's  condition. 

As  is  often  the  case  after  a  prolos^ 
strain,  Mrs.  Page'9  relief  showed  iti^  k 
irritability.  She  commented  rather  lennly 
on  the  silliness  and  f  eather-hesdi  of  tk 
young  maids,  who  became  good  for  ootiiiDf 
direcUy  there  was  any  amdety  or  troobk 
in  the  house. 

*'  One  would  have  thought  I  wm  i 
ghost  or  something  creeping  in  apontho, 
to  warn  them  what  they  ndght  expect  for 
their  slipshod  work  ! "  she  said  (eitflj,n 
she  sat  at  supper  with  the  privileged  vufi 
servants. 

The  lady's-maid,  who  though  i  greit 
lady  in  the  servants'  world  hendf,  vh  v 
fond  of  a  gossip  as  the  kitchen-miiditiMB- 
selves,  and  who  was,  therefore,  nun  (to 
taken  into  the  general  confidenoe  this  tk 
housekeeper,  found  the  remark  an  qtesiB^ 
for  the  ghost  story.  She  had  beeo  pledpd 
to  secrecy ;  but  it  was  too  interestbg  n 
incident  to  keep  to  herself  any  longer. 

<*  And  dat  foolish  Henry  1 ''  she  adU 
'*  He  says  he  did  see  the  horrihle  erwtarB  h 
de  grounds  last  night  again  when  ha  fv 
condng  from  de  doctor's  home,  ud  ^ 
was  why  he  would  not  fetch  dit  ch»- 
pagne  for  de  nurse.  It  was  ittndisg  « 
de  lawn  under  de  coppare  beech  locoeg 
to  Mr,  Egerton's  window.  It  w»i  w! 
dark,  but  Henry  did  see  it  quite  Aj* 
while  he  could  count  one,  two,  tree-  dei 
it  vanished." 

Mrs.  Page  listened  aghast  and  d^^ 
while  the  possibility  of  the  wicked  vm 
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walking  again  waa  diBcnssed  by  the  others. 
Directly  after  supper  she  went  to  speak  to 
Gilbert  Egertoa 

She  found  him  in  Us  own  sitting-room, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  dinner.  He 
had  flang  himself  down  on  the  conch,  and 
was  lying  there  fast  asleep.  He  was  worn 
oat.  The  improvement  in  his  father's 
condition,  slight  thongh  it  was,  had  brought 
a  welcome  relief  to  the  terrible  tension  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  he  was  sleeping 
restfolly  and  peacefully,  as  he  had  not 
slept  for  days. 

Mrs.  Page,  walking  gently  up  to  the 
couch,  looked  down  at  Mm  for  a  moment, 
reluctant  to  disturb  him. 

His  face  was  pale  and  thin,  but  the  set 
sternness  which  had  hardened  it  ever 
since  his  father's  illness  had  softened; 
there  was  something  boyish  in  the  fair- 
skinned  face — now  that  the  features  were 
relaxed  in  quiet  sleep — the  raffled  hair,  the 
attitude  of  the  arm  as  it  pillowed  the  head, 
all  adding  to  this  effect  of  youthfulness. 

"  Heaven  !  He's  not  much  more  than  a 
boy  himself,"  she  thought  pitifully.  "And 
it  has  been  hard  upon  him,  for  all  that  he 
has  played  at  being  the  dandy-like,  and 
taking  things  easy.  He's  been  so  far  the 
best  of  the  two,  and  yet  Master  Wilfred's 
had  the  most  of  the  love.  Perhaps  it's  a 
punishment  for  the  Egerton  pride.  It 
seems  natural  that  they  should  think  a  lot 
of  themselves,  being  what  they  are;  but 
perhaps  th«  Lord  Almighty  doesn't  like 
it,  seeing  that  it  was  He,  after  all,  that  had 
the  maUng  of  them,  and  it  was  no  help  of 
theirs  that  tamed  them  into  Egertons." 

It  seemed  so  great  a  pity  to  wake  him, 
when  he  was  so  much  in  need  of  rest,  that 
Mr&  Page  hesitated  a  minute  or  two.  It 
was  pleasant,  too,  to  her  to  see  the  softened, 
happier  look  on  his  face. 

It  was  long  before  she  was  to  see  it 
again.  But  the  need  of  saving  Wilfred 
^erton  from  his  own  folly  and  darhg 
overcame  her  reluctance.  He  started  up, 
wide  awake  in  an  instant,  as  she  gently 
touched  him. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert,"  she  said  earnestly,  as  she 
ended  her  story,  "is  there  no  chance  of 
getting  him  away  this  week)  For,  of 
course,  it  is  him  playing  at  the  ghost- 
monk.  I  wonder  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  quiet,  shut  up  there  so  long.  And 
hell  spoil  everything.  He  is  so  mad  and 
reckless." 

'Tve  done  my  best,"  said  Gilbert 
heavily.  "  But  the  friend  that  I  count  on 
to  help  me  Is  not  leaving  for  America  now 


till  next  week.  I  couldn't  even  see  him 
the  other  day,  for  he  was  in  Paris.  When 
he  comes  back  he  is  going  abroad  again 
for  a  long  time.  He  is  to  go  first  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  there  to  China  and 
Central  Asia.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to 
take  Wilfred  with  him,  aisguised  as  his 
servant.  He  will  do  it,  I  believe.  And 
even  if  he  should  refuse,  he  will  keep  the 
secret  He  is  to  be  away  for  some  years, 
off  the  beaten  track  of  Europeans  and 
tourists,  and  there  is  the  chance  of  Wilfred 
being  kept  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time.  If  he 
refuses  to  help  me  I  must  think  out  some 
other  plan.  But  I  can  see  none  so 
good." 

"Heaven  grant  he  will  accept!"  said 
Mrs.  Page.  "But  I  wish  Mr.  Wilfred 
could  get  away  sooner.  Mr.  Gilbert  1" 
impelled  to  speak,* "I  wish  we  could  have 
followed  your  advice,  and  not  let  Miss 
Brown " 

He  stared  at  her,  his  face  blanching. 
"  Tou  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  been 
playing  his  wiles  on  herf "  he  asked  in  a 
queer  hoarse  voice. 

Then  as  she  stared  back  blankly  at  him, 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walking  over 
to  a  glass  hanging  on  one  of  the  walls, 
smoothed  down  his  ruffled  hair  and 
arranged  his  tie. 

But  she  could  still  catch  the  reflection  of 
his  face  in  the  mirror,  and  it  was  as  white 
as  liis  shirt-front 

"  Heaven  save  us  1 "  prayed  the  good  soul 
to  herself. 

The  young  man  faced  her  again.  "  Yes," 
he  said  steadily,  twisting  out  Uie  points  of 
his  moustache  in  his  coxcomb  fashion.  "  It 
was  too  heavy  work  to  expect  from  her ;  I 
wonder  it  hasn't  knocked  her  up  com- 
pletely. That  infernal  passage  is  enough 
to  choke  off  a  rat  Bat  she  is  the  bravest 
and  truest-hearted  gfarl  I  know." 

Mrs.  Page  left  the  room,  with  an  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  her  young  master  such 
as  she  had  never  yet  felt  for  him.  "  Mr. 
Wilfred  may  have  dishonoured  himself  to 
save  a  great  lady's  name,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  as  she  returned  to  her  room  bewil- 
dered by  all  the  complications  arising  out 
of  this  most  miserable  affair.  "But  it 
seems  a  queer  kind  of  chivalry,  or  whatever 
they  caU  it,  beside  Mr.  Gilbert's." 

Bat  that  effort  to  defend  Hope  from 
even  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by 
or  attracted  to  a  man  whose  past  record 
was  so  black,  had  been  greater  than  even 
she  measured  it 

After  she  left  the  room  Gilbert  Egerton 
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dropped  into  a  chair  near  him,  for  the 
moment  mentally  and  physically  col- 
lapsed. He  sat  there  staring  at  his  feet, 
immacolately  encased  in  red  silk  hose  and 

f>atent  leather  shoes.  The  string  of  the 
atter  had  come  nnfastened,  and  as  the 
dangling  lace  slowly  forced  itself  on  his 
consciousness,  he  carefdly  and  neatly  re- 
tied  it,  then  stretching  oat  his  feet  con- 
templated them  once  more  with  deep 
gravity  from  another  angle. 

They  were  well-shaped,  though,  perhaps, 
rather  too  small  for  a  man  of  his  sizCi  and 
he  was  always  very  particular  aa  to  their 
adornment 

Miss  Brown  had  once  said,  in  his  hear- 
ing, that  she  hated  small  feet  and  hands 
in  a  man,  and  that  a  man  who  descended 
to  fantasies  in  socks  deserved  the  con- 
sideration of  no  human  being  who  re- 
spected his  own  soul. 

He  laughed  suddenly  as  he  recalled  the 
little  vicious  speech.  The  sound  of  his 
own  laugh  roused  him  from  the  semi- 
stupor  which  seemed  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  senses.  He  straightened  him- 
self mechanically,  stretched  out  a  hand  to 
take  a  cigar  from  a  box  on  the  table  near 
him,  thinkins,  still  a  little  stupidly — for 
his  brain  had  not  yet  quite  regained  i\» 
activity — how  all  through  life  Wilfred  and 
he  had  stood  in  the  attitude  of  rivals — and 
Wilfred  had  always  won.     In   the  first 

Elace  his  three  years'  seniority  had  given 
im  an  advantage,  of  which  he  had  always 
made  full  use. 

Li  the  early  days  of  theb  boyhood, 
every  one  had  made  much  of  Wilfred, 
while  Gilbert,  came  and  went  unnoticed. 
The  very  tutors  gave  the  chief  of  their 
attention  to  their  most  brilliant  pupil, 
overlooking  the  younger.  At  Eton  it 
was  the  same  thing.  Wilfred,  adored  or 
hated  by  his  schoolfellows,  either  rousing 
the  anger,  or  the  tolerance,  or  the  genuine 
liking  of  the  masters,  was  always  a  brilliant, 
picturesque  personality,  while  that  of  his 
brother,  except  to  those  in  his  immediate 
circle,  was  as  unknown  and  commonplace. 
Later  on,  it  was  the  same  thing.  Though 
after  the  schooldays  their  ways  separated, 
they  still  for  a  time  were  brought  enough 


into  contact  to  make  the  ju  of  Ab 
perpetual  rivalry  constantly  felt. 

More  than  one  pleasant  fl(rtation-4aj  it 
must  be  confessed  that  with  the  wijwird 
fancies  of  youth  Gilbert  Egerton  M 
embarked  on  his  full  share— hid  been 
spoiled  by  Wilfred  coming  between  Ida 
and  the  divinity  reigning,  for  ths 
moment,  over  his  taste,  ims^iUoD,  or 
affections,  or  whatever  part  of  him  hippenid 
to  be  engased  in  this  particular  worgl^ 

For  the  last  year  or  two  this  ri?AbjU 
been  practically  silent,  except  as  it  StmI 
silently  in  the  love  of  their  mother.  Bat 
Wilfred's  life  had  been,  othenrii^  n 
entirely  severed  from  that  of  hii  Ul^, 
that  he  and  Gilbert  had  managed  to  mf 
out  of  each  other's  way. 

Yet  once  more— 

A  savage  light  began  to  kbli  k 
Gilbert's  dull  eyes. 

The  very  first  time  they  met  igtU  it 
old  rivalry  blazed  up  anew. 

Theoldrivab7l  That  wasbatairik 
spark  to  this.  Was  Wilfred  alwqil 
come  between  him  and  the  thingl  k 
valued  most  9 

Upstairs,  his  father,  struck  dowB  If 
Wilfred's  sins,  lay  close  to  death.  ^  hi  i 
last,  even  between  himself  and  biifafli^ 
his  brother  had  come.  His  hnMff  hd 
darkened  his  father's  lastconscuattNglrt 
of  him  with  a  doubt — a  doubt hiiq^ 
carry  with  him,  unanswered,  bte  tki 
grave. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  sufficient.  Omi 
more  Wilfred  had  stepped  betwan  Mb 
and  the  woman  he  loved — loved,  notitt 
the  old  fickle  fancy,  but  with  aO  Ui  W 
and  soul. 

That  moment  in  the  garden,  whaAp 
faced  him  with  that  paasion  of  indbifioi^ 
in  her  eyes,  had  been  a  revelation  vlBi. 
Her  simple  heroism  had  fanned  fntetai 
the  love  which  had  been  slowly  giteN 
up  in  his  heart  for  her. 

And  here,  once  again,  Wilfted  W 
defeated  him.  He  set  liis  teeth  in  awi 
burst  of  rage  and  bitterness. 

"  Curse  him  1 "  he  said,  and  the  w 
with  the  unlighted  cigar  struck  tiieflB* 
the  chair.     '*  He  shall  pay  me  yet  l** 
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A  VAUANT  IGNORANCE. 


CHAPTBR  XXVIII. 
The  dock  in  Mn,  Eomayne's  drftiriiig- 
room  ehimed  the  tulf-bonr — h&lf-put  four 
— and  Mn.  Bomayne  glanced  np  u  she 
heard  it.  She  waa  alone,  aitttng  at  her 
writing-table  aniweilng  InvitatloDi.  She 
wai  looking  better  than  ahe  had  looked  on 
the  pieoeding  day  —  leaa  haggard,  and 
pbyatcally  stronger — and  apparently  the 
reaaeertion  of  Iwr  physfeal  itrength  waa 
not  withoat  an  effect  upon  ita  mental 
connterpart,  for  there  waa  a  aicgnlar 
azpreaalon  of  vlgonr  and  determination 
ftboat  her  face. 

She  answered  and  put  aside  the  last 
fnvitatioii-oard,  and  then  she  drew  out  a 
letter  bi  a  ttnag^t,  clear,  girl's  writing.  It 
wM  signed,  "  Affeetionately  yonrs,  Maad 
Pomeroy,"  and  it  bore  reference  to  Mlas 
Fomeroy'a  prospective  vlait  to  her.  Mrs. 
Romayne  glanced  through  it,  the  vigour 
of  her  face  seeming  to  aecentaate  as  ahe 
did  so,  and  then  proceeded  to  write  a  few 
cordial,  affectionate  lines  in  answer.  She 
waa  jast  dlTeoUng  the  envelope  when  a 
servant  eame  in  with  tea. 
Mm  Bomayna  roae. 

"  Send  theaa  letters  to  the  poat,"  she 
said. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  again  as  ahe 
apoke,  and  at  tliat  moment  the  front  door- 
bell rang. 

Iieft  alone,  Mrs;  Romayne  moved 
qnlokly  to  the  lookiDg-glav,  and  took  an 
anzioM,  critical  look  at  heraelf ;  it  waa  aa 
ttiOQgh  aha  had  learnt  to  dlstrtut  her  ap- 

vou  a.— THiMi  snura- 


pearance ;  the  inspection,  however,  proved 
satiifactory,  apparently ;  and  aa  ahe  tnmed 
qalekly  away  as  ahe  heard  atepa  npon  the 
stairs,  there  waa  a  certain  seli^dependeoce 
and  senae  of  power  in  the  bright,  expectant 
keenness  of  her  eyea. 

"Mr.  Loiing  I "  announced  the  servant, 
and  Mr.  Loriug  followed  his  name  Into  tlie 
room. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon,"  said  Mrs. 
Romayne,  advancing  to  meet  him  with  a 
pretty  cordiality.  "  This  is  a  much  better 
way  of  welcoming  a  friend  than  onr 
meeting  yesterday,  I  think  I  shaU 
celebrate  the  occasion  by  saying  not  at 
home  to  any  one  else.  Julian  will  be  in 
perhaps,  and  he  will  like  to  have  yon  to 
bimaelf.  Not  at  home,  Dawaon,"  she 
added  In  eoncloalon,  tomlDg  to  the  maid. 

There  wae  a  verve  and  brightness  about 
her  manner  which  waa  not  exactly  {ta 
usual  vivacity,  and  which  faintly,  and  all 
unconsdouBly,  anggeated  the  presence  of 
some  kind  of  special  excitement  in  her 

Lorlns's  peroeptiona  were  in  a  state  of 
rather  abnormal  aeuteneaa;  the  altoation 
had  meanings  for  him,  which  had  braced 
up  his  iorcfls  not  inconsiderably.  He 
detected  that  inward  exdtement  about 
Mn.  Romayne  Instantly,  and  he  waa 
convinced  also,  though  he  could  hardly 
have  given  a  reason  for  the  oosviction, 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
Julian's  appearance.  Both  drcumstanoes 
he  reckoned  aa  points  in  hia  favoni  in  the 
game  he  waa  going  to  play. 

"  It's  very  charming  of  you,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  know  this  la  the  first  time  I 
hare  really  felt  that  coming  back  to  London 
means — something," 

He  took  the  chair  ahe  had  indicated  to 
bin  on  the  other  side  ol  the  little  tea- 
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table  as  he  spoke,  and  there  waa  nothteg 
lame  or  nnfinished  aboat  the  words  spoken 
as  he  spoke  them.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Iba  Bomayne,  but  she  was  ponring 
oat  tea  with  so  intent  a  look  on  her  face 
as  idmost  to  suggest  preoecnpation.  She 
did  not  look  up,  nor  did  the  tone  of 
his  voice  reach  her,  except  saperficially, 
apparently,  for  she  replied  with  a  pleasant, 
fnendly  langh.        / 

"I  should  hope  it  did  mean  'some- 
thing,' indeed/'  she  said.  "  Friends  should 
count  for  'something,'  surely,  especially 
when  they  have  really  taken  the  trouble 
to  miss  you  very  much.  Have  you  had 
such  an  unusually  fascinating  time  in 
Africa,  then  r' 

Sh^  handed  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and  as  he 
rose  to  take  it  from  her,  he  answered : 

"  Well,  not  exactly  that.  I'm  afraid  I 
don't  believe  in  fascinating  times,  you 
know.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much  of  a 
pessimist." 

He  spoke  with  that  tone  of  personal 
revelation  and  confidence  which  is  always 
more  or  less  attractive  to  a  woman,  coming 
from  a  man;  and  Mrs.  Bomayne  responded 
with  the  gentle  loftiness  of  sympathy 
which  the  position  demanded.  If  the 
tone  sat  a  Uttle  artificially  upon  her,  it 
certidnly  did  not  betray  itself  in  any-  want 
of  kmdness. 

"Fve  often  been  afraid  you  felt  like 
that,"  she  said.  "And  it  is  really  quite 
wrong  of  you,  don't  you  know.  You 
ought  to  be  such  a  particmarly  well-satisfied 

Eersonl  I  suppose  you  are  horribly  am- 
Itious  t  Now  tell  me,  has  your  business 
gone  off  as  well  as  yon  hoped  t  I  have 
been  so  interested  in  your  delightful 
articles  1 " 

*'  Does  anything  go  off  as  well  as  one 
had  hoped ) "  waa  the  reply,  spoken  with  a 
cynical  smDe,  indeed,  but  with  a  certain 
daring  deprecation  of  her  disapproval, 
which  was  not  unattractive.  "  Ko,  I  ought 
not  to  carp,"  he  continued  quickly.  '*I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied." 

His  tone  implied  considerably  more  in 
the  way  of  success  and  latent  possibilities 
about  his  present  position  than  the  words 
Uiemselves  conveyed,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
answered  with  cordial,  delicately  expressed 
congratulations,  which  drifted  into  a  species 
of  general  questionings  as  to  his  doings, 
less  directly  personal,  but  implying  that 
he  might  count  on  her  sympathy  if  he 
chose  to  confide  In  her  In  greater  detail 
This  was  no  part  of  Loring's  plan,  how- 
ever.    He  led  by  almost  imperceptible 


degrees  away  from  the  subject,  and  beioBB 
very  long  they  were  talking  LoadMi 
gossip  as  though  he  had  never  been  away, 
the  only  perceptible  result  of  hia  abeesiee 
evincing  itself  In  the  touch  of  mddftioBsl 
Intimacy  which  his  return  seemed  to  hm 
given  tiieir  relations,  necessarllj  it 
Bomayne's  instigation. 

The  talk  touched  here  and  Uiere^ 
by-and-by  an  enqidry  from  Loring 
a  mutual  friend  elicited  a  crisper  bnig^ 
than  usual,  and  an  expressive  mavemeBt 
of  the  eyebrows,  from  Mrs.  Bomayne. 

<'  Haven't  you  heard ) "  she  aaid.  <*  Oh. 
it's  an  old  story  now,  of  course  1  WeD. 
they  don't  come  to  town  thb  aeftson,  I 
believe.  Lady  Ashton  suffers 
neuralgia  1 " 

She  laughed  again,  and  then  in 
to  a  cynical  and  incredulously  interrogatife 
ejaculation  from  Loring,  she  daspeld  hsr 
hands  lightly  on  her  ktiee  and  wmft  en 
with  the  animation  of  a  woman  wbo  hss 
a  good  story  to  tell  and  enjoys  taO&ig 
it. 

"She  contracted  the  cMnplatn^  tksy 
say,  in  a  poky  little  church  In 
into  which  Gladys  Ashton  stndled 
afternoon  and  got  herself  married.  Oh^ 
dear  no  1  Her  mother  wasn't  there !  lluiifs 
one  of  the  points  of  the  affair.  And  Loel 
Bochdale  wasn't  there  either." 

"Gladys  Ashton  jilted  Bochdale  after 
alii" 

"After  aUI"  assented  Mra.  Bonayaa 
gaily.  "After  all  that  poor  woam^s 
trouble,  after  the  quite  patiieiie  way  ia 
which  she  has  slaved  to  catch  him,  ahe  gifts 
a  letter  from  the  ungrateful  g^rl — at  sa 
afternoon  tea,  too,  heaps  of  people  then— 
to  say  thai  she  Is  Mrs.  Bob  Stewart. 
Baccarat  Bob  you  wretched  men  at  the 
clubs  call  him,  don't  you  %  " 

"That  was  enough  to  indace  eonvd- 
sions,  let  alone  neuralgia,"  ecmmiflBlad 
Loring. 

"  Convulsions,"  returned  Mrs.  Bomayns. 
"Oh,  yes,  there  have  been  eonTaJaQni 
right  enough.  Poor  old  Fitalnigh  hss 
done  that  part  of  the  bnsinesa,  Loid 
Bochdale  had  to  be  consoled,  you  eee^  and 
Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  an  old  hand  at  the 
work.  'Kous  refenons  toujoura,'  and  aB 
that,  don't  you  know." 

They  both  laughed,  and  the  langh  was 
succeeded  by  a  moment's  sOenca  Tbm 
Loring  said  casually : 

"Tfliat  has  become  of  your  comdn^ 
Falconer,  among  other  people,  ligr-the-byet 
I  don't  hear  anyUiIng  of  him,  and  hie  giim 
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presence  was  hardly  to  be  overlooked. 
Have  you  any  little  escapade  of  his  to 
reveali  now  1 " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  laughed  lightly. 

"Unfortunately  not,"  she  said;  and 
that  constraint  which  had  always  been 
used  to  haont  her  tone  in  speaking  of 
Dennis  Falconer,  was  no  longer  there.  ' '  His 
absence  U  dne  to  the  most  characteristically 
orthodox  caoses.  He  was  ill  about  three 
montlis  ago.  He  went  into  a  hospital  sort 
of  plaoe— one  of  those  new  things — and  he 
was  rather  bad.  Now  he's  somewhere  or 
other  recovering.  I  fancy  he  won't  be  in 
London  again  yet." 

Loring  received  the  news  with  a  com- 
ment as  Indifferent  as  bis  question  had 
been,  and  then  there  fell  a  second  silence. 
Loring's  eyes,  very  keen  and  calculating, 
were  fixed  upon  the  oarpet;  on  Mrs. 
Komayne's  face  was  an  accentuation  of  the 
intent^  preoccupied  look  which  had  lain 
behind  all  her  previous  gakty.  The  two 
faces  suggested  curiously  thi^  tiie  man  and 
woman  dike  ielt  individually  and  each 
irrespective  of  the  other  that  something  in 
Uie  shape  of  a  prologue  was  over,  and 
that  the  real  interest  of  the  interview 
mkhtbc^lin. 

The  sUence  was  broken  by  Mra  Bo- 
mayne; she  pushed  the  tea-table  further 
from  her  and  leant  comfortably — and 
gracefully — back  in  her  chair,  as  she  said 
casualty : 

"  Did  you  and  Julian  meet  at  the  club 
last  night  r' 

Loring  followed  her  example  and  took 
an  easier  and  more  careless  pose. 

'<  Yea  1"  he  said.  ''  We  had  an  hour's 
talk  together.  I  was  very  glad  I  had 
looked  ku  I  hardly  expected  to  find  him 
there  I "     ^ 

Mrs.  Bomayne  laughed  and  the  sound 
was  rather  fcufced.  "  Ob,"  she  said  lightly, 
''  he  is  a  tremendous  dubbist !  All  young 
men  go  through  the  phase,  don't  you 
think?"  She  paused  a  moment  and  her 
voice  sounded  as  though  her  breath  was 
coming  rather  quickly  as  she  said^  care- 
lessly : 

"  You  find  him  a  good  deal  altered,  I 
dare  say  9  Six  months  " — she  paused ;  her 
breath  was  troublesome  —  "six  months 
makea  such  a  diflbrenee  at  his  time  of 
life  1"  she  finbhed. 

Loring  looked  at  her.    He  had  long  ago 
decided  that  when  a  woman  was  ''made 
up"  it  was  of  very  little  use  to  direct 
observation  to  anything  but  her  eyes. 
^  "  Yes  I "  he  said  reflectively,  as  though 


debatbg  a  question  already  existing  in  his 
mind,  and  answering  it  for  the  first  time. 
"  He  is  altered  I  I  suppose — ^yes,  I  supfiose 
six  months  must  make  a  difference  I " 

A  sharp  breath  as-  at  a  sudden  stab  of 
pain  had  parted  Mrs.  Bomayne's  lips  at 
his  first  words,  and  he  saw  a  hard,  defiant 
brightness  come  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see — well,  may  one 
allude  to  what  one  could  not  help  seeing 
yesterday?"  he  went  on  in  another  and 
much  lighter  tone. 

«  One  may  allude  to  it  confidentially  1 " 
returned  Mrs,  Bomayne,  and  her  gay  tone 
was  rather  high-pitched  and  uneven. 
''Not  otherwise,  I  am  sorry  to  say — ^at 
present  i  Did  Jolian  say  anything  about 
it ) "  Her  tone  as  she  ai^ed  the  question 
was  carelessness  itself,  but  her  fingers  were 
tightly  clenched  round  her  handkerchief  as 
she  waited  for  the  answer. 

"A  word  or  ts^ol"  returned  Loring. 
"  I  inferred  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time.     Has  it  been  going  on  long  9  " 

"All  the  w^terl"  die  answered,  and 
agdn  there  was  that  little  forced  laugL 
"You  see,  unfortunately,  'she'  has  been 
away  I  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  have 
come  off  before  she  went  away,  but  it 
didn't ! " 

She  stopped  rather  abruptly;  and  Loring, 
watching  ner  keenly,  said : 

"  You  think  it  is  time  he  should  marry  t " 

"  I  thfaik— well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  do  I 
Don't  you  agree  with  mef  You  young 
men  are  so  apt  to  get  into  mischiw,  you 
know ! " 

"I  suppose  I  can  hardly  deny  the 
general  {u&ciple,"  answered  Loring  with 
a  slight  smile,  "though  it  Is  some  time 
since  I  have  been  a  young  man  in  any 
practical  sense  I  But  as  to  Juliui,  I  hardly 
know-i — '* 

"But  you  must  know  I"  returned  Mrs. 
Bomayne  quickly,  and  with  an  affected 
laugh.  "  ^d  you  must  know,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I'm  relying  on  you  for  a  good 
deal  of  co-operation— oh,  of  course,  not  in 
these  delicate  affairs  1 " 

A  certain  shade  of  attention— just  that 
attention  which  might  become  gravely  or 
gdly  sympathetic  according  to  the  demand 
made  upon  him — appeared  in  Loring's 
manner.  He  replied  to  her  last  words  with 
a  gesture  of  mock  deprecation  which 
answered  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken;  but  a  quiet,  reliable  interest 
touched  his  voice  as  he  spoke  which 
seemed  to  respond  rather  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  situation. 
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'*  You  have  only  to  command  me  I "  he 
iaid.     ' 

There  was  a  hDngry  intentness  about 
Mrs.  Romajne'a  montn  now,  and  about 
her  clenched  hand,  which  only  a  tremendous 
effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  reality  of 
tone  could  haye  kept  out  of  her  voice. 

<<  To  tell  you  the  truth/'  she  said  lightly, 
"there  was  rather  a  catastrophe  in  the 
autumn ;  a  girl,  you  know,  silly  boy — 
the  uBUsl  thing !  I  fancy  it  has  upset  him 
a  good  deal  in  every  way,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  nuurriage  for  settling  a  young 
man  down  after  such  an  affair ! " 

She  paused  as  ti^ongh — while  her  con- 
fidence in  her  statement,  and  the  point  of 
view  from  which  she  had  presented  the 
matter  stood  in  no  need  of  confirmation — 
she  yet  hungered  to  hear  It  subscribed  to 
by  another  voice.  And  Loring  nodded 
with  grave,  attentive  assent. 

''  Qckite  so  I "  he  said  sententiously. 

"  Now,  of  course,"  she  continued,  "  of 
course  a  woman  can't  know  all  the  ins  and 
outi  of  a  young  man's  life,  even  when  she's 
his  mother.  It's  out  of  the  question ;  and  to 
be  very  frank  with  you  "—there  was  some- 
thing pabful  now  about  the  lightness  of 
her  tone — *'his  mother  bad  to  be  rather 
autocratic,  and  the  boy  didn't  much  like 
it  Consequently  I  can't  feel  sure  that — 
well,  that  she  knows  even  as  much  as  she 
might  about  his  affabrs,  now  !  That's  why 
I'm  confiding  in  you  in  this  expansive 
way  1  I  want  you  to  look  after  him  for  me  I" 

Loring  changed  his  position,  and  nodded 
again  gravely  and  comprehendingly. 

"I  understand!"  he  said  slowly.  <*I 
understand  1 "  The  statement  was  true  in 
far  wider  sense  than  Mrs.  Bomayne  could 
be  aware  of.  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  he  seemed  to  deliberate 
deeply  on  the  facts  presented  to  himi 
watched  bitently  by  Mrs.  Romayne;  and 
then  he  roused  himself,  as  it  were.  "I 
won't  sav  that  your  confidence  in  me  gives 
me  great  pleasure,"  he  said,  <*  because  I 
hope  you  know  that.  I  will  simply  say 
thatlwiUdoalllcanl" 

The  words  were  admirably  spoken,  with 
a  gentleness  and  consideration  of  tone  and 
manner  which  were  all  the  more  striking 
from  their  contrast  with  his  usual  de- 
meanour ;  and  they  carried  an  impression 
of  strength  and  sympathy  such  as  no 
woman  could  have  rcNdstecL  A  strange 
spasm  as  of  intense  relief  passed  across 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  face,  and  for  ttie  moment 
she  did  not  speak.  Then  she  said  low  and 
hurriedly : 


« I  have  heard  that  he  gambles^  and  ft 
— it  wondes  me  1    A  boy  will  oftao  " 
to  a  friend  whom  he  respects, 
I  rely  on  you." 

**  I  consider  myself  honoured  ! " 

A  pause  followed,  and  then  Lorinc 
continued  with  an  easy  serionsneaa  wUeb 
was  veiy  reassuring : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  all  this,  ior  ft 
gives  me  a  key,  without  whieh  I 
have  blundered  considerably!  To 
confidence  for  oonfidenoe,  and  to  Msnm  ye« 
that  I  reidly  have  some  power  to  help  yet, 
I  will  say  that  I  made  a  little  diseofOT 
about  Julian  yesterday  wh!ch  perpleasd 
me  a  good  deal.  I  shall  know  now  how  to 
act.    If  he  must^ipeculate ^" 

He  was  Interrupted.  The  dafailBy 
coloured  face  before  him,  set  so  reaoliiftsif 
into  an  expression  of  carelessneaa,  dunged 
suddenly  and  terribly;  a  ghaaUy  reamy 
that  lay  behind  that  artifidiulty  ■eeied  ob 
the  instant  to  crash  through  all  vdla  and 
masks  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  rose  to  her  fsei 
with  a  hoarse  cry,  her  faee  drawn  and 
working,  her  hands  stretched  out  m  thoinh 
to  ward  ofi  something  nnendnraUy 
horrible. 

''No!"  she  gasped,  and  she  was  mhmh 
lutely  fighting  and  struggling  for  farettth  as 
though  something  clutched  at  her  tfaroii 
"Not  that!  ob,  good  heavens,  nol  that] 
Ton  must  stop  it !  You  must  prsmnt  ft^ 
He  must  not !  He  must  not !  Do  yo« 
hear  me  1    He  must  not ! " 

There  are  some  natures  which  not  ew 
contact  with  throbbing,  vibrating  raalto 
can  touch  or  thrill,  and  Loring,  smptised, 
Indeed,  had  risen  also,  eyniesJ,  impeIto^ 
bable,  and  cool-headed  as  usuaL 

< '  By  Jove  I "  he  said  to  hfanself  oiitieally. 
"  Who  would  have  thousht  she  had  ft  k 
her  t "  The  choked,  agonised  voiee  atoppad 
abruptiy,  and  he  met  her  eyes,  wild  and 
fierce  bi  their  desperate  command,  and 
sfldd  quickly  and  soothingly : 

"  I  will  do  anythfaig  you  wiah«  I  aasnn 
you !  You  have  only  to  speak  1  I  am 
grieved  beyond  all  wordato  have  dbtseved 
you  so  !    I  had  no  idea ** 

A  hoarse  laugh  broke  from  Mn. 
Bomayne  and  she  turned  away  with  a 
stranse  gesture  almost  as  though  it  wars 
herseU  uie  derided,  and  Loring  waa  for- 
gotten by  her,  clasping  her  hsnda  fierediy 
over  her  faee.  Loring  paused  a  moment 
and  then  went  on  smoothly  : 

"There  is  nothing  to  disturb  yon,  I 
assure  you,  In  what  I  was  going  to  aiy. 
Most  young  men  have  a  turn  for  dabhifeg 
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in  ipeeulation  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
thoQgh  I  know  some  ladies  have  a  horror 
of  i^  I  don't  think  yon  would  find  that 
there  is  much  foundation  for  tiiat  horror." 
He  stopped  somewhat  abniptljr.  He  had 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  speaUne 
to  the  widow  of  William  Bomayne,  (» 
whose  final  collapse  he  knew  the  outUne. 
He  looked  at  the  woman  before  him  with 
her  hidden  faoe,  her  figure  rigid  and  tense 
from  head  to  foot,  and  thongnt  to  himself 
callously  how  curious  these  suryivals  of 
emotion  were.  She  did  not  move  or 
speak,  and  he  went  on  with  a  tone  of 
delicate  sympathy : 

"  No  doubt,  if  you  really  think  it  well 
to  stop  it  with  a  high  hand,  it  oan  be 
done  1  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  rather 
broken  confidence  in  reyealing  Julian's 
doings,  as  he  is  very  anxious  that  you 
shomd  not  think  him  dissatisfied  or  un- 
grateful, and  did  not  wish  you  to  hear  of 
them."  A  shiyer  shook  the  bowed  figure 
from  head  to  foot.  <*  I'm  afraid  I  thought 
more  of  reassuring  you  than  of  him  1  I 
thought  that  if  you  knew  that  he  and  I 
were  In  the  same  afiair,  and  that  he  would 
act  solely  on  my  advice,  you  would,  per- 
haps, feel  happier  about  him ! " 

But  the  answer  he  wanted,  the  answer 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  continue 
his  reassurances  on  the  purely  personal 
line,  was  not  forthcoming.  Mrs.  Bomayne 
neither  spoke  nor  moved.  He  had  no 
Intention  of  riaking  his  position  by  fool- 
hardiness,  so  he  adjusted  his  Ihie  of 
argument  to  the  darkness  in  which  her 
silence  left  him. 

"As  I  said,  however,"  he  continued 
.  gentlyi  **  if  you  prefer  to  talk  to  him  on 
we  subject,  and  ask  him  to  give  it  up, 
no  doubt  he  will  do  so  rather  than  distress 
you  I  And  if  you  lay  your  commands  on 
me  to  that  eflect,  I  will  certainly  refuse  to 
go  any  further  irith  him  I  Bat  may  I  say 
that  I  think  you  would  be  wiser  to  let 
things  take  their  course  t  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  thwart  a  youna  man  In  the  frame 
of  mind  you  have  Idnted  at  as  being 
Julian's  at  present-  If  you  can  conquer 
your  horror  of  the  idea,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  better  satisfied  in  the  end  1 " 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  At  last  Mrs. 
Bomayne  raised  her  head  slowly,  not  turn- 
ing her  face  towards  Loring,  but  looking 
straight  before  her,  as  though  utterly 
obli^ous  of  his  personal  presence.  There 
was  a  strange,  fleeting  dignity  about  her 
drawn  face,  with  its  wide,  ghastly  eyes ;  the 
dignity  which  comes  from  horror  confronted. 


"  Take  their  course ! "  she  said  in  a  still, 
far-away  voice.     She  paused  a  moment^ 


and  then  WMit  on  In  the  same  tone. 
'*You  think  this  is— inevitable  t "  The 
last  word  came  with  a  strange  ring. 

"  I  thiiJc  that  any  attempt  at  its  pre- 
vention would  be  most  undesirable,"  said 
Loring.  "  It  might  lead — of  course,  it  Is 
not  very  likely,  but  still  it  is  possible — 
to  private  speculations  on  Master  Julian's 
part  1 " 

**yery  weU,  then  I"  There  was  a 
curious,  hard  steadiness  in  her  tone,  as  of 
one  who  perforce  concedes  a  point  to  an 
adversary,  and  braces  every  nerve  afresh 
to  face  the  new  situation  thus  created. 

"  That  is  like  you ! "  exclaimed  Lorine  I 
admiringly.  The  tone  of  her  voice  had 
passed  him  by.  "You  will  be  glad,  I 
know !  Now,  let  me  sav  again  how 
awfully  sorry  I  am  to  have  distressed  you, 
and  then  111  go.  You'll  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me  1 " 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  words,  but 
as  his  voice  ceased,  she  turned  her  face 
slowly  towards  him  with  a  vague,  un- 
certain look  upon  it|  as  though  her 
consciousness  was  struggling  back  to  him, 
and  the  life  he  represented,  across  a  great 
gulf.  She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
then  that  dignity,  and  a  strange  pathos 
which  that  groping  look  had  possessed, 
gave  way  before  a  ghastly  smile. 

'Tm  afraid  I've  been  making  myself 
most  ridiculous  1 "  she  said,  and  Uiere  was 
a  difficult,  uncertain  sprightliness  about 
her  weak  voice.  ''  So  awfuly  sorry  1  I'm 
rather  absurd  about  specmation.  Old 
memories  with  which  I  needn't  bore 
youl  You'll  look  after  my  boy,  then! 
Thanks  1 "  She  held  out  her  hand  as  she 
spoke  with  a  little  afieeted  gesture,  but  as 
he  placed  his  hand  in  it  her  fingers  closed 
with  an  icy  dutch.  "  And  now,  do  you 
know,  I  must  send  you  away  !  Too  badi 
isn't  itt  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
dressbg  for  dinner." 

"Quite  so,"  returned  Loring  gaily. 
''It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  been 
botiiered  with  me  so  long  1    Gh>od-bye  I " 

*' Gk>od-bye  1"  she  answered.  **  You'll 
report  progress,  of  course  t " 

'<Oe|:tidnly  !  We're  a  pair  of  conspira- 
tors, are  we  not  t " 

When  Mrs.  Bomayne  came  down  to 
dinner  that  night  her  face  was  as  haggard 
as  though  the  interval  intervening  had 
held  for  her  another  three  days'  Ulness. 
Bat  the  hard  determination  in  her  eyes 
was  more  intense  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  wm  not  generally  known  among  hli 
acquaintances  that  Mariton  Loring  had 
come  back  from  Africa  accompanied  by  a 
new  blend ;  this  new  blend  was  not  in- 
troduced by  Loring  at  either  of  his  dubs, 
and  yet  the  two  met  at  least  once  every 
day.  He  was  a  man  named  Albed  Bam- 
say;  a  small,  insignificant-looking  man, 
with  sandy  hair,  which  had  turned — in 
streaks — ^the  peculiar  grey  which  such  hair 
assumes,  and  smallt  dull  eyes  that  never 
seemed  to  move  in  his  head. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon following  that  on  which  Loring  had 
called  on  Mrs.  Bomayne,  and  he  ana  his 
new  friend  were  together  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple.  Mr.  Bapuay  had  been 
there  seyerai  times  before,  and  he  was 
sitting  now  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  sun- 
shine with  an  air  of  total  want  of  interest 
In  his  surroundings,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  him.  Loring  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  thoughtfully. 

''  Bomayne ! "  obsenred  Bamsay.  "  Not 
a  particularly  good  name  on  the  market  1 
It  belonged  to  a  first-class  swindler  tweoty 
years  ago  —  William  Bomayne.  This 
young  gentleman  is  no  connexion,  I 
suppose  t'' 

Ilie  remark  broke  a  short  silence,  and 
Loring  stopped  in  his  walk  and  leant  back 
against  the  mantelpiece  as  he  answered. 

<'Ye0,"  he  said  tersely,  <<he's  his  son. 
He  has  never  been  In  his  father's  line 
though — I  doubt  whether  he  knows  any- 
thing about  him,  though  it's  an  odd  thing 
that  he  shouldn't.  Am  to  the  name,  why, 
it's  an  old  story,  and  won't  affect  any  one 
nowadays,  I  take  it.  The  point  is  that  he 
has  thb  respectable  capital,  and  is — 
exceedingly  keen  on  increasing  it." 

There  was  a  dryness  in  Loriog's  voice 
as  he  said  the  last  words,  which  implied  a 
great  deal  more  than  did  his  wdrds.  And 
it  was  apparently  to  that  significance  that 
the  other  man  replied. 

"A  chip  of  the  old  block,"  said  Bamsay 
musingly.  '*I  wonder,  now,  how  far  it 
goes)" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  very  slowly, 
and  the  dull  eyes  looked  straight  before 
them. 

Loring  looked  down  at  him  with  a 
cynical  smile  just  touching  his  lips.  He 
knew  considerably  more  about  his  new 
friend's  character  than  he  would  have 
chosen  to  put  into  words,  and  he  could 
guess,  not  uacourately,  what  was  passing 


in  his  mind  at  the  momeni  ApA  the 
realisation  of  the  shadowy  poanbilfti<»  wift 
which  Bamsay  was  occupied  was  no  pirt 
of  Harston  iKHdng's designs.  Hemttdens 
direct  answer. 

«<He  should  be  here  by  tUb  tiusb*  ^ 
said  carelesd^. 

And  as  he  spoke  these  wasi  a  >hMft 
cheery  rap  at  the  door;  it  opened  qwid^, 
and  Julian  Bomayne  ajmearm,  Tacy  begnh^ 
vwy  good-lookb^,  and  with  a  cmioa 
veiled  keenness  in  his  eyes; 

"We  were  fust  expecting  yaa,"  mi 
Loring,  greeting  him  with  a  fdmodljmi, 
"Let  me  bitroduce  you  to  Ms.  AIM 
Bamsior." 

Mr.  Alfred  Bamsi^  had  risen  to  hfomm 
the  introduction,  turning  his  whcde  hni 
slowly  round  as  he  locdced  at  Jnlin^  m 
that  his  eyes  still  paed  atesii^t  faefen 
them  as  they  rested  on  tlie  young  bis^s 
face. 

*"  Pleased  to  know  you,"  he  iidd  isdR^ 
ferently. 

''Very  glad  to  make  your  aeqnaiiitanB^* 
responded  Julian  pleasantiy.  **  I  hope  Fsi 
not  behind  time  t " 

«<Pretty  fair,"  said  Loring^ laying Ualnai 
on  the  young  man's  shoulder  with  kiadtf 
patronage.  <*  But  Bamsqr  b  ^  boiy  nisD, 
you  know,  so  suppose  we  get  to  hnieess 
at  once.  Bamsay,"  he  oontinned,  fa  efcciA^ 
business-like  voice,  as  the  three  at  down 
about  the  table,  "  Bomayne  kiuiwi  neHd^g 
of  the  affair  whatever.  I  ahall  begin  by 
running  over  the  prellminaiiea  with  Mb. 
And,  fibrst  of  all,"  he  went  on,  tumiig  %o 
Julian,  "of  course  it  is  tmdeatool, 
Bomayne,  that  we  keep  the  matter  to 
ourselves." 

He  spoke  in  a  curt,  <^-hand  maiinn, 
and  as  Julian  made  a  quick  geatoie  «f 
acquiescence,  he  went  on  hi  the 
business-like  tone. 

^I  don't  know  whettier  you 
anything  about  the  Welcome  Diamond 
Minfaig  Oompuiyl"  he  said.  Trobaklj 
not.  It  was  floated  about  this  time  hsi 
year,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
came  into  my  hands.  The  ahaies 
taken  up  all  right,  but— well,  it  didn'l 
come  to  anything,  and  its  sSalbm  had 
somethbg  to  do  with  my  goiiig  out  to 
the  Cape.  It  was  in  comeetion 
those  same  affahs  that  I  and 
met." 

Julian  had  listened  so  far  with  a  donded 
countenance,  and  now,  as  Loring  pcoaad, 
he  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
of  irrepreodble  disappointment. 
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''Ohr  hesAld  ihortly.  f'lt'samme.thenr' 
''There  is  a  mine  in  eonaeotiw  with 
it,"  replied  Loiing  impertorbabljr.  "But 
yon  need  not  tronble  yonnelf  abcmt 
the  mine.  Thai  is  only  the  fignre-head, 
yon  ondentand.  The  aSaii  itself  is  a 
matter  of  —  arrangement  Look  here, 
Bomayne,"  he  went  on,  as  JaUan  leant 
suddenly  forward  across  the  table,  "  shares 
in  the  Welcome  Diamond  Mining  Company 
are  at  this  moment  w(»rth  about  fiye 
shillings  each." 

He  paused.  He  had  been  leaning  care- 
lessly back  in  his  chabr,  and  now  he  moved, 
unctbssing  his  legs^  and  leaning  one  arm 
on  the  table. 

"In  a  few  days,"  he  went  on  deliberately 
and  significantly,  <'they  will  fall  to  two 
shillings."  He  paused  again,  with  a  slight, 
matter-of-course  gesture.  ''That  will  be 
worked,  of  course,''  he  said. 
Julian  nodded  comprehension. 
"Yes  I  "he  said. 

"  At  that  price,"  continued  Loring,  "  all 
tho  shares  will  be  bought  up  by  two  or 
three  men,  in  consequenee  of  private  in- 
formation received  from  the  Cape." 

The  last  words  came  from  Loring  slowly 
and  deliberately,  and  his  eyes  met  Julian's 
significantly.  A  quick  flash  of  understand- 
ing passed  across  Julian's  face,  and  Loring 
continued  easfly : 

"  Beports  to  this  efifect  will  get  about. 
The  fact  of  the  presence  in  I^ndon  of 
a  mining  engineer  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Welcome  will  also  get  about  Perhaps 
he  may  allow  himself  to  be  interviewed, 
you  know — nothing  definite,  of  course. 
The  shares  will  go  up  with  a  run." 

He  paused,  and  Julian  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  tapping  the  table  medi- 
tatively with  one  hand.  His  gase  was 
fixed  upon  the  wall  just  over  Loring's 
head,  and  there  was  a  curious  expression 
on  his  face  which  combined  the  keen 
matter-of-fact  calculation  of  the  habitual 
speculator  with  a  certain  unconscious 
gleam  of  hungry  excitement  which  was 
eloquent  of  youth  and  inexperience.  A 
mbute  or  two  passed,  during  which  Mr. 
Bamsay's  eyes  rested  indifferently  on  the 
young  man's  face,  and  then  Julian  spoke. 
His  voice,  also,  in  spite  of  his  evident 
attempt  at  emulation  of  Loring's  business- 
like nonchalance,  was  just  touched  by  that 
youthful  incapacity  for  holdmg  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  abeyance. 
"  And  the  private  information  received 

from  the  Cape  will  be  supplied 1 "  he 

said  interrogatively. 


"Will  be  supplied  1^  Ramsay,"  re- 
turned Loring. 

The  words  were  spoken  with  the  slightest 
possible  movement  of  the  eyelids.  JuUan 
made  a  quick  gesture  of  comprdiension, 
and  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then 
Loring  went  on  crisply,  darting  a  quick 
glance  at  Julian's  face  in  its  calculating 
eagerness. 

"  In  a  private  speculation  of  tlus  Und, 
of  course,  it  is  a  ease  of  working  together 
and  shara'and  share  alike.  Now,  we  pro- 
pose— ^Bamsay  and  I,  you  understand — 
to  make  up  a  joint  capital  lor  the  ptirohase 
of  these  shares.  We  are  prepared  to  put 
into  it  fifteen  thousand  pounds  between 
US|  and  we  want  another  ten  thousand  «t 
least  If  you  are  prepared  to  put  in  that 
sum,  or  more,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  profits— after  each  man  has  received 
back  his  originat  investment — ^are  divided 
into  three  equal  shares,  we  are  willing  to 
take  you  in  with  us." 

Julian  looked  up  at  him  quiddy. 

"  Into  three  emial  riiarea  t "  he  said  with 
a  stress  on  the  Mjective. 

"Into  three  equal  shares,"  returned 
Loring  drily.  "Capital  is  not  the  sole 
requirite  boi  this  affair,  and  the  other  factors 
are  supplied  by  Bamsay  and  myself." 

A  dark  flush  mounted  to  Julian's  fore- 
head, and  the  avidity  in  bh  eyes  developed. 

"It's  a  Ifl^e  order,  though,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  quite  see  where  I  come  In  at 
that  rate,  after  all." 

Loring  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face. 

"  Tou  can  please  yourself,  of  course,"  he 
said.  "Take  it  or  leave  it  You  will 
come  in  to  the  tune  of  something  like 
thirty  thousand.  If  you  see  your  way 
to  trebling  your  capital  by  any  other 
means  do  so.  Lots  of  fellows  will  be  glad 
to  take  your  place  with  us." 

Julian's  eyes  gleamed  greedily,  and  he 
wavered  obviously. 

"  Those  are  your  flnal  terms  t "  he  said. 

"Oar  flnal  terms,''  said  Loring  con- 
cisely, looking  at  Bamsay,  who  nodded 
nonchalantly  m  conflrmation  of  the  words. 

A  silence  ensued.  Julian  sat  staring 
down  at  the  table,  his  brows  knit,  evidently 
in  close  thought  At  last  he  glanced  up 
suddenly  at  tiie  two  men  who  had  been 
waiting  carelessly  for  his  decision. 

"I  call  it  rather  rough,"  he  said 
brusquely ;  "but— all  right  If  the  thing 
looks  all  rfght  when  youVe  trotted  it  out, 
I  accept" 

He  passed  on  instantly  with  a  brief 
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lelliDg  qoeation  to  the  inner  working  of 
lie  scheme. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  by  which  self- 
revelation  is  more  frankly  and  nn- 
consciously  made  than  in  the  means  by 
^hich  a  man  may  be  most  easfly  roofed 
io  enthnsiasm.  Enthusiasm — a  genuine, 
'eyerish  quickening  of  his  mental  pulses, 
)yen  —  had  been  a  condition  of  things 
>ractically  unknown  to  the  easy-gois^;, 
commonplace  Julian  Bomayne  of  a  year 
>efore ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
nonths  he  had  experienced  it  often.  To 
lear  of  large  sums  of  money,  large  profits, 
rapid  returns  on  striking  inyestments, 
iouohed  him,  instinctlyely,  as  a  .record  of 
urtistic  achieyements  will  touch  an  artist, 
IS  triumph  of  research  will  touch  a 
listorian,  as  prodigies  of  physical  prowess 
wUl  touch  an  athlete.  And  as  Loring 
mswered  him  now,  and  went  on  with 
uller  and  more  technical  detail,  his  face 
changed  strikingly.  His  eyes  brightened, 
ind  an  eager,  nscfaiated  Ught  came  into 
ihem ;  he  leant  further  forward,  listening, 
commenting,  questioning,  with  quick  and 
dways  increaabg  excitement. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  still  the  three 
nen  sat  about  ttie  table,  talking  in  terse, 
)usiness-llke  fashion ;  tturee^quarters  of  an 
lour ;  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Fullan,  his  face  flushed  and  eager,  his  eyes 
glistening  and  sparkling,  his  hand  abso- 
utely  shaking  with  excitement,  was  hold- 
ng  that  hand  out  to  Mr.  Ramsay  with  a 
^ture  which  witnessed  to  the  work  of 
;hat  hour,  as  volumes  could  not  have  done. 
9ls  far  as  words  went,  he  and  Mr.  Bamsay 
lad  hardly  exchanged  three  sentences ;  it 
WB»  the  bond  that  lay  behind  the  words 
;hat  had  drawn  them  together.  Mr. 
Ramsay  had  spoken  very  little,  indeed,  but 
tiis  silent  presence  had  never  for  a  moment 
leemed  supetfluous,  or  without  a  certain  in- 
iefinite  weight,  and  there  was  a  dull  ap- 
proval in  hu  slow  eyes  now  as  he  turned 
ihem  on  the  young  man. 

"We've  settled  so  much,  then,"  said 
Fulian,  in  a  quick,  familiar  way,  "  and  we 
meet  here  on  Thursday  at  two.    Until 

^hen "     He   turned   to  Loring,  and 

itretched  out  his  hand  eagerly.  "  "inianks, 
)ld  man,"  he  said  in  a  low,  quick  voice. 
*  Thanks." 


SOME  FAMOUS  ART  SALES. 


All  great  private  collections  of  art  and 
[>ric-^-brac  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 


hammer.  A  living  g^eration  tuus 
dispersed  the  riches  of  Stowe,  the  tew 
of  Blenheim,  the  historic  relics  of  Hftmiltfli 
Palace.  It  is  only  public  collectioitt  thift 
have  a  chance  of  surviving  the  rlctaiitniloi 
of  life,  that  have  no  prod^I  heirs  to  f esi, 
or  others  too  prudent  who  prefer  a  saiw 
investment  and  so  much  per  cent,  to  the 
barren  honour  of  beiug  custodlftn  of  hiatorie 
treasures. 

And  turning  to  the  sales  of  a  tasmet 
period,  they  rue  before  us,  a  long  Uae  of 
ancestors,  whose  beginnings  are  loat  in  tbe 
haze  of  antiquity.  Athenian  ▼fateori 
probably  exhibited  with  pride  bibakta 
they  had  purchased  at  the  Aleibladea  mIb, 
and  Roman  exquidtes  might  boast  of  se 
many  thousand  sesterces. paid  for  a  faauiiB 
Gredan  vase.  And  although  barbarian 
invaders  had  a  short  and  summarx  way  of 
disposing  of  art  collections,  yet  donbucK 
they  had. their  rude  auctions  of  aoqufrsd 
plunder,  while  dealers  hovered  round  the 
hosts,  and  pidied  up  bargidns  In  the  midst 
of  rapine  and  destruction.  In  medisvil 
times  there  was  too  much  joatUng  and 
fighting  to  give  people  time  to  look  aflsr 
curios  and  bric-^brac,  and  churches, 
monasteries,  and  favourite  shrlnea  wsn 
the  only  safe  places  of  depodt  for  such 
perishable  things.  In  our  own  ooonlry, 
the  Reformation  afforded  a  fine  field  fior  tiie 
dealer  and  collector,  and  althou^  much 
precious  work  perished^ in  the  melting- 
pot,  the  spoils  of  the  monaateriea  farmed 
the  nucleus  of  many  a  fine  coUeetion 
King  Harry  himself  had  a  fine  taste  m 
art.  He  duly  appreciated  Holbein — **he 
could  make  as  many  noblemeir  as  he 
pleased,  but  not  one  H(ribein" — and  hh 
taste  in  architecture,  in  furniture,  in  hang- 
ings, in  jewellery  and  plate,  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  highest  quality.  This  taste 
was  not  inherit^  by  his  cliQdren,  and  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  brightest  period  in 
literature,  is  one  of  decadence  in  art.  Bat 
Charles  the  First  was  a  connoiisenr  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  the  great  artiste  of  tiie 
day  were  his  friends  and  advisers.  The 
distracted  state  of  Italy  favoured  the  Swing's 
design  of  forming  a  truly  regal  coUeetioB 
of  paintings,  to  adorn  the  magnificent 
palace  he  proposed  to  build  at  ^WnitehaH, 
and  Ids  agents  secured  the  rich  gaUeriee  of 
the  ducal  family  of  Gonaaga,  witii  other 
art  treasures  the  loss  of  which  English 
cognoscenti  still  deplore.  For  after  the 
EiDg*s  execution,  the  whole  coUection  was 
sold  piecemeal,  chiefly  to  the  agents  of 
foreign  Courts.    The  Spanish  Ambassador 
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purchaaed  what  it  required  eighteen  mules 
to  carry  from  the  port  of  landbg  to 
Madrid.  The  galleries  of  Vienna  were 
eiuriohed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Engliih 
monarch.  In  France,  Mazmn  gloated  over 
the  bargains  he  had  secured  from  the 
Puritan  commissioners  of  the  sale.  Yet 
the  collection  realised  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  pounds,  a  large  sum 
for  thoie  days,  and  one  whic^  shows  that 
Cromwell  and  his  agents  were  alive  to 
the  value  of  what  they  were  selling. 

From  tins  time  sales  became  frequent  of 
pictures,  antiquities,  and  curios  in  general. 
Collections  of  doubtful  old  masters  were 
offered  on  the  part  of  dubious  Italian 
princes.  Men  like  Evelyn,  who  had  visited 
fore^  galleries  and  assumed  a  knowledge 
of  art  and  virtu;  officials,  like  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepvs,  who  were  picking  up  gold  and  silver 
in  the  national  Tom  Tiddler's  ground ;  old 
Cavaliers,  such  as  Sir  KeneUn  Digby  and 
Prince  Bupert,  set  the  fashion  of  a  gentle 
mania  for  collecting  objects  of  art. 

Tiie  chief  marts  of  the  period  were  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  here  the  trade  remained 
tJU  well  into  the  following  century.  Hare 
in  1733,  Mr.  Cock,  in  the  great  Plasz^, 
sold  the  interesting  collections  made  in  the 
previous  century  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
The  MSS.  were  not  included,  as  Sir 
Robert's  descendants  had  presented  them 
to  the  nation,  and  these,  with  Sir  Hans 
Sloime's  collection  and  the  Harley  MSS., 
went  to  form  the  corpus  of  our  national 
museum,  as  first  established  at  Montagu 
House.  Bat  the  rest  of  Lord  Harley's 
antiques  and  curios  were  sold  by  auction, 
by  Mr.  Code,  in  the  Piazzi,  where  Horace 
Widpole  was  among  the  buyers,  bidding 
cautiously,  and  not  reckless  of  his  guineas, 
but  gradually  building  up  the  collection 
that  was  to  make  Strawberry  Hill  so 
famous. 

Under  the  same  Piazzi  Lineford 
flourished  his  hammer  over  the  choice 
collection  of  Dr.  Mead,  when  that  great 
physician  and  excellent  man  paid  the  debt 
of  nature  in  1754.  Hogarth  had  his 
own  auction  at  Ids  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  whither  he  invited  the  world  to 
come  and  bid  for  his  ''Maniage  ^  la  Mode." 
Bat  only  one  purchaser  made  his  appear- 
ance, to  whom  the  pictures  were  knocked 
down  at  his  own  price,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas.  Tliis  fiasco  naturally 
increased  Hogarth's  fury  against  the 
dealers  of  the  day,  and  the  "black 
masters"  whose  pictures  attracted  the 
crowd,  whether  to  the  Piazza,  or  to  Ford's 


in  the  Hay  market,  or  to  Patterson's  at  Essex 
House.  Presently  Christie  came  upon  the 
scene,  one  of  whose  early  sales  was  the 
collection  of  a  Pop^  PauI  the  Fourth, 
brought  from  Borne  to  FM  Mall  in  1770. 
Again  in  1773,  we  find  Ciiristie  offering 
*'Stitues,  bustos,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,"  pur- 
chased by  the  brothers  Adam  in  Italy. 
From  the  conjunction  of  names,  we  may 
make  a  guess  as  to  Mr.  CarisUe's  country 
of  origin.  For  we  may  remember  David 
Garrick's  saying,  **that  his  friends,  the 
Adams,  were  the  most  liberal-minded  men 
he  knew,  yet  somehow  they  employed  no- 
body but,  Scotchmen."  David  himsdif  was 
a  frequenter  of  Ctiristie's  sale-rooms  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  Gainsborough  from  his 
rooms  at  Schomburg  House  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  satellite  James  Bos  well 

Gjdnsborough  died  in  17  88,  and  his  collec- 
tion was  sold  by  his  friend  Caristiein  1792. 
lu  the  latter  year  died  Beynolds,  and 
for  his  pictures  and  curios  ths  same 
auctioneerperformedtheiastoffi^es.  Again, 
when  Lord  Bate's  collection  came  to  the 
hammer  in  1796,  a  few  years  after  the  once 
famous  statesman's  death,  it  was  like  bring- 
bg  a  former  seneration  bito  evidence,  and 
the  riots  and  frolic  1  of  the  days  of  Wilkes 
and  Liberty.  In  the  same  year  appears 
a  catalogue  of  the  small  gallery  of  Field- 
Marshal  Wade,  of  **  blessed "  memory  in 
connection  with  Highland  roads,  a  memory 
that  went  back  to  the  'forty-five,  and  the 
Invasion  of  the  dans. 

B  it  the  auction-rooms  also  reflected  the 
lurid  glow  of  the  French  Bevolution.  Far- 
seeing  French  nobles  had  transferred  their 
choicest  treasures  to  England  when  the 
movement  first  began.  M.  de  Calonne, 
who  had  essayed  to  restore  theManoes  of 
the  falling  monarchy  before  M.  Neckar 
undertook  the  hopeless  task,  had  prudently 
transferred  his  gallery  of  pictures  to 
London,  and  they  were  offered  for  sale  by 
Skinner  and  Djke,  at  the  great  rooms  in 
Spring  Gardens,  in  1795.  The  history  of 
ttie  Orleans  collection,  which  was  brought 
to  England  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Bevolution,  would  form  a  romance  to  itself. 
Acquired  by  the  Begent  Orleans,  who  was 
at  more  pains  to  enrich  his  collection  than 
to  secure  the  interests  of  France,  and 
whose  agents  were  backed  by  diplomatic 
pressure  and  the  resources  of  the  monarchy, 
the  Begent's  galleries  in  the  Palais  Boyal 
were  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe.  But 
they  narrowly  escaped  ruin  at  the  hands  of 
his  son,  a  weak  and  prudish  person,  who 
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gave  orders  that  all  pictures  of  the  nude 
shoold  be  destroyed.  The  next  Dake  was 
more  engrossed  In  politics  than  in  art^  and 
he  reqidred  money  above  all  things,  hoping 
to  direct  the  revolutionary  storm  to  his 
own  advantage.  A  M.  de  Mereville 
bought  all  hu  pictures  of  the  Italian 
schooli  and  they  were  safely  transferred  to 
England,  whither  their  new  owner  followed 
them  and  thus  saved  his  head  from  the 
guillotine,  a  fate  that  overtook  his  father, 
a  rich  banker,  who  it  is  to  be  presumed 
found  the  money  for  the  purchase.  But 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  collection  still 
remained,  and  a  small  syndicate  of  English 
noblemen  determined  to  secure  it  The 
agent  for  the  purchase,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore 
Slade,  was  himself  a  remarkable  figure  in 
the  art  sale  history  of  the  period.  Or^in- 
ally  a  man  of  fortune,  he  settled  as  a  young 
man  at  Venice,  in  1774,  acquired  the 
Vitturi  collection  and  other  fine  pictures, 
and  when  the  American  revolutionary  war 
began,  and  the  French  joined  in,  he  deter- 
mined to  transfer  his  treasures  to  England ; 
taking  the  precaution  to  address  Sn  the 
cases  to  the  Italian  Ambassador,  M.  Oavalll 
The  ship  that  carried  them  was  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  but  M.  Oavalli  claimed 
the  cargo,  and  eventually  secured  its 
restitution,  and  the  captors  lost  a  noble 
prize,  whichi  had  ttie  truth  been  known, 
was  justly  theirs  according  to  the  laws  of 
prize.  But  Slade,  while  he  Increased  his 
fortune  by  investments  in  art,  lost  it  all  by 
trade  speculation.  He  joined  an  enterprise 
for  <*ma]dng  cloth  without  spinning  or 
weaving* ' — shoddy,  in  fact,  but  before  its 
time.  Anyhow,  it  ruined  Mr.  Slade,  who 
was  thus  found  a  proper  agent  for  a  some- 
what risky  enterprise.  Well  supplied  with 
funds,  Slade  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  unhappy  French  King 
had  made  his  escape  from  Us  keepers,  and 
in  all  the  tumult  of  ttie  recapture  and 
brlnring  back  of  the  Boyal  Family,  Slade 
was  busy  negotiating  at  the  Palais  BoyiJ. 
Finally  the  bargain  was  struck.  But  the 
news  of  the  sale  had  oozed  out,  and  the 
gaUery  was  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd, 
who  were  disposed  to  resist  tiie  removal  of 
the  pictures  by  force.  It  needed  little  to  let 
the  people  to  tearing  Mr.  Slade  to  pieces 
or  hanghig  him  to  the  nearest  lamp.  But 
some  new^  ezdtemeHt  called  away  the  crowd, 
and  Slade,  who  had  everything  ready, 
smuggled  the  {dctures  on  board  a  barge 
on  the  Seine,  which  quietly  dropped  down 
the  river  to  Havre,  while  a  committee  of 
patriotic  art-lovers  had  arranged  to  arrest 


the  collection  on  its  presumed  roaie  to 
Calais. 

"Now  we  have  almost  repaired  ttie  lorn  of 
our  Charles  the  First  collection !"  exdftimed 
English  virtuosi,  when  they  heard  oi  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Orleans  eoUaetioiL 
Which  reminds  one  of  the  Scotch  doetor  in 
England,  who,  summing  up  the  casaftlths 
among  his  patients,  remarked :  **  We^ 
not  made  up  for  Flodden  yet ! " 

The  sale  of  the  Orleans  coUeotioti  by 
private  contract,  after  some  months*  ex- 
hibition in  tte  London  sale-ro<»iiSy  wis 
the  great  event  of  the  end  of  the  oentory. 
But  now,  owing  to  the  sucoeaa  of  the 
French  arms,  Measures  poured  in  vpoa 
England  in  a  continuous  strewn.  The 
great  Italian  families  were  seUing  tiisir 
choicest  pictures  In  alarm,  and  asMis 
English  agents  bought  them  up.  II  mm  the 
same  in  Spdn,  and  under  the  ymry  nosss 
of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  the  ehoieest 
pictures  were  secured  and  paeked  oC 
Many  were  the  unrecorded  sdveBtoiss  of 
the  great  masterpieces  that  now  mdoim  oar 
public  and  private  gaUeries.  Often,  to 
avoid  detention  at  tiie  ports,  the  easts 
were  shipped  under  feigned  names  and 
with  false  descriptions.  The  Alfiisii 
Claudes,  smuggled  out  of  Italy,  lay  so  hag 
at  the  English  Custom  House  naclafmeti 
that  they  were  sold  at  last  to  pay  duucges, 
and  fetched  one  thousand  two  hunued 
pounds.  But  the  syndicate  wiiidi  had 
bought  them  In  Italy,  contoived  to  get 
them  back,  and  sold  Uiem  to  Beekiotd  st 
FonthQl  for  ten  ti&ousand  guineas.  Ov 
Consuls  and  diplomatic  agents  abroad  wsm 
often  engaged  in  ttiis  art  trade.  Udney, 
at  Leghorn,  realised  a  handsome  fortune 
in  old  masters.  Our  Ambassador  si 
Naples,  Sir  William  HamiltoOi  seeured  a 
vast  collection  of  objects  of  art;  part  ef 
which  were  acquired  by  the  witish 
Museum,  while  another  part  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  wreck  of  the 
''Colossus,''  off  the  Scllly  Ides,  and  a 
third  was  sold  by  public  auction. 

Enriched  by  aU  these  acquisitloni^  iriiU 
raised  England  from  being  oneof  tiie  poorast 
countries  in  works  of  the  great  masten^  to 
perhaps  the  richest  in  private  coUeetioiis 
of  the  same,  yet  sides  went  on  meniiy 
from  the  very  opening  of  tiie  present 
century,  so  that  hardly  a  year  passes  with- 
out some  fine  collection  being  brou^t  to 
the  hammer.  It  is  curious  to  read  of  the 
sale,  in  1808,  of  Mr.  Speaker  Lsntlull's 
pictures,  who  died  1662;  but  the  collection 
had  been  carefully  preserved  at  the  family 
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teat  at  Borford,  till  its  time  came  to  share 
tbe  general  fate.  The  great  sale  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  oentory  was  that  at 
FonthiU,  of  ttie  treasures  of  '<Yathek" 
Beekford,  the  son  of  the  patriotic  Lord 
Mayor,  whose  monument  Is  conspicuous  in 
the  City  GnildhaU,  and  the  builder  of  a 
magnificent  palacoi  whidi  soon  after 
tumbled  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight.  The 
world  of  rank  and  fashion  spread  itself 
oyer  those  Wiltshire  plainsi  great  dames 
and  noble  lords  picniicked  in  humble 
cottsgesi  and  the  sale-room — admission  by 
catalogue ;  price,  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence— ^was  a  forest  of  waving  plumes,  for 
all  ladies  of  fashion  wore  ostrich  feathers  in 
those  days.  Yet  there  were  good  virtuosi 
among  the  titled  crowd,  for  the  Court  of 
C^eorge  the  Fourth,  if  not  distinguished 
for  virtue,  was  a  good  school  of  virtu. 
The  King  himself  had  a  fine  taste  in  art 
and  bric-^brac,  and  enriched  the  iRoyal 
collections  with  the  best  part  of  their  most 
valuable  Items.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  he  urged  the  purchase  for  the 
nation  of  the  Angerstem  collection  in 
1824,  which  was  virtually  the  foundation 
of  the  iN'atlonal  Gallery. 

The  next  historic  occasion  Is  the  sale  of 
the  Strawberry  HOI  collection  in  1842,  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  who 
had  Inherited  Horace  Walpole's  art  trea- 
sures. But  the  public  taste  had  changed. 
Tom  Towers,  from  his  editorial  chair, 
sneered  at  the  vdiole  afiisir,  while  the 
florid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Boblns,  the 
auctioneer,  aided  In  giving  a  tbge  of 
ridicule  to  the  dispersal  of  this  really  grand 
collection.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  bear 
market  in  ciurlos,  and  dealers  profited  as 
usual.  That  magnificent  enamel  known  as 
the  hunting-horn  of  F^rancls  the  First  was 
sold  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds 
five  shilluigs.  At  Christie's  last  year  it  was 
knodced  ^own  after  a  brisk  competition  at 
six  thousand  three  hundred  guineas.  And 
by  those  "  In  the  know,"  as  the  saying  b, 
bargains  almost  as  good  were  made  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  sale. 

The  Stowe  sale  In  1848  may  metaphori- 
cally "  take  the  cake  "  as  the  biggest  sale, 
hitherto,In  the  century.  Stowe  is  a  wonder- 
ful place  in  itself,  the  work  of  ''  brave  Oob- 
hami"  the  fRend  of  Pope,  who,  instead  of 
sneering,  as  at  '*  Timon's  villa,"  commemo- 
rates the  design  in  terms  that  lure  perhaps 
meant  to  be  smcere : 

Oalls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  gladee, 
UniteB  the  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  shades; 
Nature  shall  join  you ;  time  shall  make  it  grow, 
A  work  to  wonder  at—perhaps  a  Stowe. 


The  wonder  of  the  present  century  was 
to  see  the  crowd  pouring  into  these 
aristocratic  shades,  wmstliog  and  singing 
under  the  Corinthian  arch,  gallopbg 
shouting  up  the  ndle  long  avenue,  and 
dashing  over  the  Palladian  Bridge,  tax 
carts,  chariots,  fours-in-hand,  donkey- 
barrows,  like  the  crowd  on  the  way  to 
Epsom  Downs  on  a  Derby  day.  The  sale 
lasted  forty  days,  which  is  perhaps  a  record, 
but  it  was  not  all  art,  for  it  Induded  all 
the  appurtenances  of  an  immense  establish- 
ment. 

The  Bernal  collection,  sold  in  the  same 
year,  was  really  richer  in  the  objects  of 
art  that  the  coUector  values  most  Balph 
Bernal  was  an  illustrious  collector,  and, 
initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  craft, 
an  industrious  hunter  in  brokers'  shops,  in 
dealers'  coUectlons,  in  art  sale-rooms,  and 
with  an  unfailing  Instinct  for  a  good  thing. 
And  the  true  collector  dates  rather  from 
the  Bernal  sale  than  the  more  showy  one 
of  Stowe,  in  the  same  year. 

But  the  epoch-making  sale  was  that  of 
the  Gillott  coUectionin  1872— GiUott  with 
two  ••  I's  "  and  two  "  t's  ";  "  all  others  are 
fraudulent  counterfeits,"  as  one  uied  to 
read  on  the  steel-pen  boxes  of  other  days. 
A  good  homely  creature  was  the  leviathan 
steel-pen  maker,  who  captivated  the  great 
Turner  In  the  crankiest  of  hb  moods,  and 
tamed  him  by  the  music  of  crisp  thousand- 
pound  notes,  "What  will  you  take  for 
the  lot  t "  was  traditionally  tiie  penman's 
question,  as  he  glanced  in  real  awe  round 
the  great  artist's  studio,  where  paintings 
were  stacked  as  If  In  a  broker's  shop. 
"Thirty  thousand  pounds^"  growled  the 
artist,  who  might  have  been  the  broker's 
man  as  far  as  appearances  went.  Gillott 
sat  down  to  count  out  the  notes  withoiit 
another  word.  But  Turner  stopped  him; 
it  was  no  deal,  said  the  artist,  yet  the  man 
with  the  notes  ndght  have  a  few.  And 
the  penmaker  carried  off  some  of  the  best 
pictures  in  triumph.  And  now  these  price- 
less Turners  were  exhibited  at  Christie's, 
where  all  the  world  flocked  to  see  them, 
with  other  fine  pictures  of  the  modem 
school.  It  was  just  then  a  high  tide  of 
commercial  prosperity,  and  Pactolus  seemed 
to  have  been  turned  into  the  British  Isles, 
and  everybody,  with  tiie  exception  of  an 
unimportant  thirty  million  or  so^  had 
plenty  of  money,  and,  instructed  by  the  high 
prices  that  ruled  at  the  Gillott  sale,  made 
haste  to  Invest  It  in  pictures. 

The  sale  of  the  Barker  collection  of 
pictures  in    1874   showed  that   the  old 
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maBters  did  not   share   in   the   modem 
boom,  and  the  aale  of  the  fine  collection  of 
modern  piotnrea  made  by  Sam  Mendel,  of 
Haneheater,  was  again   noted   for   high 
prioes.    Bat  in  this  way  the  summit  was 
reached   In    the    Qailter   sale  of   water- 
oolonrs,  when  some  fine  drawfaogs  of  David 
Oox  realised  extraordinary  prices.     The 
*<Hayfield/'  sold  originally  by  David  for 
fifty  guineas,  realised  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    la  the  same 
year,  1875,  began  the  dispersion  of  the 
Bleniieim  treasures  by  the  sale  of  the 
j  Marlborough    gems.      In    the   following 
year   the   top   price  was   reached  for  a 
picture  by  an  English  master  at  the  sale 
of  the  Wynn  Ellis  collection,  when  Gains- 
borough's famous  portrait  of  the  lovely 
Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  sold 
for  ten  thousand  one  hundred  guineas.    A 
few  days  after  the  picture  was  cut  from  its 
canvas,  and  stolen  from  Messrs.  Agnew's 
rooms  fn  Bond  Street,  and  nothing,  as  far 
as  the  public  knows,  has  been  heard  of  it 
since.    The  same  sale  was  also  notable  for 
a  curious  dispute  about  a  picture  by  Turner 
of   the   Temple   of   Jupiter,  which   was 
denounced  as  spurious,  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  had  the 
picture  copied,  the  copy  being  now  on  sale, 
and  sold   the   original  to  the   Duke  of 
Northumberland.    The  Duke  undoubtedly 
had  a  fine  picture  of  Turner's  on  the  same 
subject,  but  there  were  differences,  and  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  the  picture  was  a 
genuine  one.    3at  the  doubts  raised  cut 
a  kind  of  frost  over  the  latter  part  of  the 
sale. 

Subsequent  sales  showed  a  decline  more 
or  less  marked  from  the  high-water  mark 
previously  reached.  Finance  magnates 
were  selline  instead  of  buying,  and  Albert 
Grant's  gsBery  of  modern  paintings,  in- 
tended for  his  palace  at  Kensington,  but 
n^ver  hung  —  the  palace  itself,  like 
Aladdin's,  has  vanished  —  was  sold  con- 
siderably under  its  cost  The  great  event 
of  these  latter  years  was  the  clearance  of 
Hamilton  Palace,  when  the  treasured  heir- 
looms of  centuries  were  brought  bodily  up 
to  the  King  Street  rooms.  Historic  relics 
abounded,  and  former  Dukes  had  also  ac- 
quirad  a  fine  gallery  of  old  masters. 
There  was  wonderful  faience,  too,  jewels, 
lace — all  the  most  precious  things  in  the 
world  were  there,  and  the  whole  realised 
the  respectable  total  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  pounds. 

Since  that  date  some  fine  collections  have 
come  before  the  public.  The  Aston  Bowant 


gallery  came  to  the  hammer  in  1S83» 

good  but  not  extravagant  prices  mled  for 

modem  pictures ;  tike  Fontaine  eoUeetioB, 

rich  in  majolica,  was  sold  in  the  foUowim 

year;  and  in  1885  occurred  that  magaifioeBl 

sale — ^by  private  contract — ol  the  DIohImiIsb 

Bsphael    to    the    National   Gailarj    fsr 

seventy  thousand  pounds.     Tba   rat  d 

the  Blenheim  pictures  found  their  way  Is 

Christie's  in  the  following  year.     A%  tki 

sale  of  the  Graham  collection  in  the  nm 

year,  1886,  Gainsborouffh's  "Sisirai'*  aott 

for  within  a    "  pony  '^  of  ten   thon— 1 

pounds,  while  at  the  sale  of  the  rest  of  As 

Graham  gallery  In  1887,  the  BothaeUMs 

acquired  Boucher's  "Madame  da  Poo^ 

dour  "  for  ten  thousand  three  hondrad  « 

ninety-five  pounds.    Ati  the  Koowles  sab 

in  the  same  year,  MiUab's  "  Over  the  Hiils 

and  Far  Away  "  sold  for  fi?e  thonmid  tm% 

hundred  and   fiity  pounds.      There  w« 

a  distinct  drop  in  Coxes,  and  the  **  H^ 

field"    went    for    one    thousand    e%ht 

hundred  and  ninety-five  poonde  at  the 

Fulbedc  Hall  sale^  and  in  the  foUoviig 

year  the  *'  Vale  of  Clwyd"  had  dropped  Is 

two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftsss 

pounds.    But  in  1891  Turner's  "Walton 

Bridge "    realised   seven   thousand    ioar 

hundred    and    fifty-five    pounds    at    the 

Bolckow   sale,  as  against   five  thwmand 

pounds  at  the  dispersal  of    the   OQiM 

collection. 

And   now  if  you  would  witnesa   the 
dispersal  of  some  famous  art  cdleetion,  te 
nowhere  else  than  Christie's  can  you  wmA 
your  way.     The  long  line  of   cantagiB 
extending  up  and  down  form  a  meaaoieef 
the  fashionable  nature  of   the  fonekioB. 
The  rooms  are  thronged,  but  not  crowded. 
Smart  people  come  and  go,  how  d*ye  do^ 
shake    hands,    take   off    hats,    reoooiBB 
friends,  stare,  smile,  simper,  chatter  am^ 
everything  and  nothing.     Ladies  arraMS 
themselves  in  the  carved    oaken    dum 
—  not  without    an  eye   to  effeet.    The 
rustle  of  dresses,  the  faint  fragranee  oi 
perfume,  fill  the  air.    But  this  is  only  ttie 
gilded  frame  of  the  picture.     The  Imsiiiisi 
part  of  the  show  consists  of  an  open  qned- 
rangle  of  tables  covered  with  green  beaaa^ 
with  the  auctioneer's  pulpit  at  tiie  open 
end.     Tliis  is  the  dealers'  row,  and  is 
occupied  by  a  solid  phalanx  ol4he  order — 
stout  men  for  the  most  part,  with  plenty 
of  broadcloth  expended  on  their  garments, 
comfortable,  easy-looking   men,   who  ex- 
change badinage  in  German  and  Freadbg 
as  well  as  in  the  vernacular  of  Stratiord- 
atte-Bowe.     Among  the  foreigners,   psr- 
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haps,  is  some  daik-eyed  boy — like  S4(el, 
in  **  Le  Bloom/'  "  la  t^;e  cr^pae  et  lea  yenz 
yifg  eomme  on  v^rifeable  ^^urenil '' — who  is 
writing  for  his  round,  alerirlookbg  papa. 
That  u  the  way  to  acquire  a  true  know- 
ledge of  affairs — to  begin  early;  ttie  barren 
arts  of  mathematics  or  logic  are  nothing 
to  the  art  of  the  dexterous  dealer.  Bat 
there  are  ottiers  who,  catalogues  In  hand, 
fure  following  the  progress  of  the  sale — 
smart  young  women;  faultlessly -attired 
young  men ;  old  ladies,  too,  keen  of  beak 
and  eagle-eyed;  and  faded  -  looking  old 
gentlemen,  who  are  yet  capable  of  being 
warmed  into  life  by  a  rare  enamel  of 
Limoges  or  a  majolica  dish. 

When  the  sale  opens,  with  all  this  crowd 
of  witnesses  holding  the  affair  in  full 
survey,  and  with  the  appearance  in  the 
rostrum  of  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
it  is  perhaps  In  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
climax when  a  little  pot^  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  pepper-castor,  is  brought  round 
by  the  porter — the  man  in  the  cap  and 
apron — who  must  be  an  authority,  too, 
upon  brioii-brac,  so  many  pieces  has  he 
handled.  He  travels  with  it  round  the 
dealers'  ring — we  may  call  it  a  ring,  though 
it  is  square,  as  is  the  prize-ring,  for  that 
matter — some  little  bit  of  Bow,  or 
Ghelsea,  or  Folham,  dear  to  the  British 
collector,  but  caviare  to  him  of  Frankfort 
or  of  Paris.  Then  perhaps  majolica  comes 
in,  and  heavy  Dutchmen  atir  and  vivacious 
Frenchmen,  at  least  a  size  broader  than 
the  Dutch,  and  the  boy  with  the  black  eyes 
watches  tilings  cdmly,  but  intentlyi  and 
biddings  mount  up  to  hundreds  of  guineas. 

But  in  course  of  time  we  come  to  the 
great  piece  of  the  day,  something  that 
nations  thirst  after  and  great  collectors  are 
wild  to  attain.  The  dealers  rise  from  their 
chabs,  and  everybody  cranes  forward  as 
the  Henri  Deux  jag  or  Fran9o{s  Premier 
enamel  is  borne  carefully  and  tenderly 
round  in  its  cradle  lined  with  cotton  wool. 
But  everybody  knows  all  about  it,  and 
veteran  dealers  salute  it  with  their  pencils, 
and  whisper  reminiscences  of  the  previous 
sale  long  years  i^o,  whether  in  London, 
Paris,  mme,  or  Vienna,  where  they  first 
made  Its  acquaintance.  When  the  hum  of 
expectation  and  interest  has  subajded,  the 
president  briefly  addresses  the  assembly. 
He  is  not  eloquent,  his  manner  is  calm  and 
judicial,  not  persuasive.  He  has  only  to 
remark  that  here^  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work  that  would*  give  distinction  to  any 
collection  apart  from  its  Intrinftic  value. 
And  now  what  price  Henri  or  Fran9)ist 


Sprung  at  a  thousand  tl^e  ball  rolls  gaily 
on — it  is  sometlung  of  a  distinction  to  have 
made  a  bid  for  this  remarkable  piece — and 
so  in  full  cry  all  round  the  biddings  run  on 
by  hundreds  without  a  check,  without  a 
break.  By  degrees  the  pack  taH  off,  but  it 
is  still  ding-dong  amongtwo  or  threeleaders; 
at  last  only  one,  like  Fit^ames's  hound. 

And  now  the  hammer  comes  down  as 
swiftiy  and  decisively  as  if  the  affair  were 
of  a  guinea  or  two  instead  of  some  thou- 
sands of  these  obsolete  but  still  popular 
coins.  Crack !  for  Henri  Deux,  captared 
by  the  Germans  like  his  papa  Francois. 
Why,  this  is  worse  than  Pavia !  Some  one 
tries  to  raise  a  round  of  applause ;  but  it 
dies  away.  Why  cheer  when  our  favourite 
pots  are  captured  by  the  stem  invader  1 

When  pictures  are  selling,  the  scene  is 
rather  different;   we  have  rows  of  seats 
disposed    before    the   rostrum   as   in   a 
lecture  •  room,    while    the    pictures    are 
stacked  agdnst  the  walls  in  arcades  of 
green-bafza.    The  light  shines  from  above 
on  the  golden  frames  of  the  pictures,  on 
the  auctioneer  and  his  assistimts,  on  the 
assemblage  of  hats  of  every  shape   and 
form,   with    here    or    there    some  stray 
feminine  headgear.    The  faces  about  are 
mostly    bearded    and    well    lined   with 
wrinkles;    the    whole    assemblage   is   a 
serious  one,  yet  not  without  enthusiasm 
on  the   part  of  the  non-buyers.     Often 
some  well-known  picture  elicits    cheers, 
further  approbation  at  the  first  thousan^ 
more  encouragement  at  the  second,  ana 
quite    an  ovation  as  the  hammer  falls. 
The  great  dealers  are  all  there,  vou  may  be 
sure;  the  representatives  of  we  national 
collections,  home  and  foreign,  a  Duke  or 
two,  perhaps,  ai^d  a  few  enthusiasts  in  the 
way  of  millionaires,  although  such  people 
genendly  buy  through  accredited  deiJers. 

And  in  this  fashion  our  great  private 
collections  melt  away,  and  those  that 
succeed  them  are  still  more  fleeting  and 
temporary.  But  public  galleries  grow  and 
continue  to  grow.  And  there  is  one  un» 
failing  means  that  may  be  recommended  to 
our  great  historic  houses  by  which  they 
may  preserve  theit  collections  from  falling 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Let  tiiem 
give  their  treasures  to  the  nation,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  great  cities  in  our  midst. 
Artists  can  make  such  sacrifices — witness 
the  Turner  Gallery,  and  in  our  own  days 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  generous  gifts— and  In 
that  way  our  great  nobles  and  men  of 
wealth  may  raise  for  themselves  monu- 
ments more  enduring  than  brass. 
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PAUDHEEN  RHU. 

AN  IRISH  SKETCH, 

Paddy  Meehan  was  a  local  institatioii. 
The  town  of  Carrigmagronoi  with  its  twelve 
hundred  and  three  inhabitants,  regarded 
Paddy  Meehan — or,  as  he  was  called  by 
all  the  country,  Paadheen  Rha,  or  Bed 
Paddy,  as  much  because  of  his  rubicund 
countenance  as  for  the  redness  of  his  hair 
— as  its  special  property.  Nothing  lotb, 
Paddy  returned  the  compliment,  and  pro- 
fessed that  Carrigmagrone  and  all  its 
people  reyolved  on  the  axis  of  his  indi- 
viduality. In  fact,  he  had  come  to  think 
that,  if  through  the  force  of  any  circum- 
stances he  were  to  be  separated  from  Car- 
rigmagrone or  its  people,  it  and  they  would, 
in  his  own  phrase,  *'  go  to  rack  and  ruin." 

Paddy  was  the  town-crier,  and  loved  to 
hear  his  treble  ring  along  the  four  streets 
of  the  town — ^in  which  he  was  not  bom. 
Thereby  hung  a  mystery,  for  nobody  knew 
whence  Pad^  came.  He  had  grave  mis- 
givings on  the  subject  himself.  He  had 
assinmated  himself  to  the  people  of  Car- 
rigmagrone and  their  condition  so  com- 
pletely, and  absorbed  their  notions  so  fully, 
that  tiie  place  of  his  biith  was  altogether 
eliminated  from  his  memory.  All  that  the 
Carrigmagrone  folk  knew  of  Paddy  was 
that  he  came ;  at  what  particular  time  or 
whence  none  could  quite  say.  He  put  him- 
self very  much  in  evidMice,  and  the  people 
submitted  quietly.  Besidesbeingtown-crier 
he  was  also  the  local  fire  brigade.  When  a 
chimney  was  on  fire,  Paddy  was  on  the  spot 
with  a  wet  sack  to  stop  the  draught  up  the 
flue,  and  let  the  soot  smoulder  out.  When 
a  fire  assumed  more  alarming  prd|M)rUons, 
Paddy  would  be  seen  on  the  roof  of  the 
burning  premises,  or  on  some  other  vantage 
point,  hauling  up  buckets  of  water — the 
hose  and  steam-engine  were  unknown  in 
Carrigmagrone  —  wd  emptying  their 
contents  on  the  fiames.  On  one  occasion 
the  fire  proved  too  much  for  Paddy.  It 
was  the  house  of  a  gombeen  man,  or  petty 
usurer,  which  "succumbed  to  the  devouring 
element." 

."Mihul  Mather's  bumin'  proved  too 
much  for  you,  entirely,"  remarked  a 
sympathetic  policeman  to  Paddy  tiie  next 
day. 

"See  here,  sargint,  jewel,"  replied 
Paddy,  all -confident  in  his  powers  of 
extinguishing  any  mundane  conflagration, 
"I  don't  mind  tellin'  you;  I'm  not  afeard 
of  douging  any  nath'nd  fire ;  but  when  you 
have  tin'  ould  boy  pokin'  up  ttie  blazes,  as 


I  seen  him  In  Mihuleen  Mather'tf  howe, 
what  can  a  poor  morthial  like  me  do  t    It 
would  take  the  whole  rigiment    of  eo&-  I 
sthabulary  to  put  him  an'  the  fire  oat  at 
wanst" 

Bat  Paddy's  versatility  was  not  limited 
by  the  avocations  indicated.  He  wm  abe 
the  bill-poster  of  the  district  In  addilioQ 
he  was  water^arrier  of  the  towiii  smpplylag 
his  customers  with  fresh  spring  water 
— conveyed  in  a  huge  barrd  on  %  donkey- 
cart  from  a  well  a  mBe  outei&e — eveiy 
morning  at  so  much  a  gallon.  FartlMr,  b 
held  an  undisturbed  monopoly  of  the 
window-cleaning  of  Carrigmagrone  and 
was  employed  by  all  the  eoxMntrj  loiad 
for  the  conveyance  of  special  or  partieokr 
messages.  At  fairs  and  marketa  he  was 
ready  for  any  odd  job  that  might  torn  up, 
and  on  such  occasions  mighty  be  nsi 
leading  a  horse  on  a  trot  for  tiie  inapeetiai 
of  an  Intending  purchaser  with  as  mmk 
unction  and  capering  as  if  he  were  the 
vendor ;  or  branding  a  cow  with  as  mnA 
decision  and  impressiveness  as  if  ho  bad 
purchased  the  animal. 

Paddy  lived,  or  rather  slept,  in  e  kfl 
which  stood  over  a  coaoh-hoose  in  e  laae- 
way  abutting  the  principal  street^  or 
"Market  Square,"  as  it  figured  in  cfvic 
nomendatnre.  He  reached  Us  noefomal 
abode  by  means  of  iron  pegs  driven  mto 
the  wall,  and  no  one  was  known  to  hmva 
ever  seen  the  inside  of  Paddy's  ''mandon  in 
the  skies."  Strange  to  rdate,  he  abo  was 
never  known  to  have  fallen  while  aacendiog 
his  improvised  stidrcase.  In  the  absence 
of  reception-rooms,  he  greeted  Ids  friends 
in  the  streets,  and  entertained  thena  in  the 
local  tap-rooms.  It  was  never  difltolt  to 
find  Paddy. 

Paddy's  age  was  indefinable.  He  sesmed 
to  be  any  age  from  thirty  to  fifty — aecoid- 
bg  to  the  light  in  which  he  was  viewedL 
He  was  a  low-sised,  wiry  man,  and  alwa|a 
looked  clean.  He  wore  a  low,  flat-erowned 
hat,  which  once  might  have  bean  Uadc, 
but  no  one  could  remembw  when  it  was 
other  than  a  blue-green ;  a  huge  white  and 
blue  muffler  arranged  In  a  cravat  Idd  the 
presence  or  concealed  tike  absence  of  a  ddrt; 
he  sported  a  faded  brown  velveteen  abxit- 
ing-jacket;  tweed  knee-breeches  and  a  pair 
of  coachmen's  boots  with  the  tops  off,  and 
well  worn,  completed  his  costume.  As  to 
external  ornaments  they  were  comprised  in 
a  huge  hunting-watch  attached  to  a  leatiiar 
string  which  held  a  dog-whlstla  at  tiM 
other  end.  '*  Paddy's  thether,"  as  it  was 
denominated,  extended  across   his  diast 
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from  oater  pocket  to  oater  pocket.  In  his 
hand  he  luaidljr  carried  a  well-Bcasoned 
ash-plant,  as  old,  the  local  folk  said,  as 
Paddy  himself,  and  as  inseparable  from 
him  as  his  right  hand. 

One  bleak  Noyember  eyening  Paddy,  as 
otaal,  was  on  the  look-out  near  the  hotel 
for  the  "mail  car"  from  Ballynlna,  the 
nearest  raUvray  town,  which  was  dne  at 
half-past  fiye.  The  rain  came  down  in  a 
slow,  thick  drizEle.  Nothing  bat  the  dull 
hiss  of  its  fall  distnrbed  the  silence  of  the 
streets,  which  coald  only  be  perceiyed  by 
the  dim,  smoky  flare  of  the  oil-lamps  that 
hung  at  interyals  along  the  houses. 

"  WeU,  an'  it's  a  grand  night  for  those 
that  like  it,"  remarked  Paddy  to  the  ostler 
standing  in  the  entrance  to  the  hotel  yard 
awaiting  the  arriyal  of  the  "  mail  car,"  <<but 
by  my  sowkins  I'd  want  to  be  a  potheen 
'stQler  hidin'  from  the  gangers  to  haye  any 
regards  for  such  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  eyenin\  Look  at  it  now,  man.  It's 
dhroiqrin'  down  In  floods  of  tears,  as  if  'twor 
sorry  it  didn't  do  so  afore." 

**  You  don't  seem  to  mind  It  yery  much, 
Paddy,"  interjected  the  ostler. 

"  In  throth  it  makes  little  difierence  to 
me,  Thady.  If  the  sun  shines  Pm  happy, 
an'  if  it  doesn't  Pm  not  displaaed.  Shure 
,  there's  no  use  in  grumblin',  as  my  mother 
said  whin  she  hit  the  ould  sow  a  mJlop 
for  eatin'  her  Sunday  cloak.  More  be 
token  that  pig  n»vmt  recoyered " 

••The  blow,  Paddy  t" 

'•No,  in  throthi  but  tiie  doak;  for  she 
et  the  neck  chain  of  it,  and  it  gaye  her  the 
maisles  and  they  took  her  off  before  her 
time,  poor  thing,  just  like  Tommy  Malone's 
buU." 

••  What  happened  him,  Paddy  t  "  asked 
the  ostler. 

"  WeD, .  you  see,"  responded  Paddy, 
rubbing  his  chin,  "'twas  just  this  way. 
That  same  bull  was  a  terror.  Wan 
couldn't  go  within  an  acre  of  him.  He 
wor  a  young  bull  and  a  good  wan  too. 
Bat  wan  day,  howsomeyer,  ould  Miss  Julia 
Bannon,  the  ladies'  school  taycher,  wor 
walkin'  thro'  the  fields  an',  widout  knowin' 
where  she  was  goin',  got  into  his  paddock. 
Whin  the  bull  sees  her  he  makes  a  rush, 
and  she  has  only  time  to  dart  back  through 
the  open  sheep  stile  through  which  she 
cum.  The  bidl  couldn't  turn  as  quick 
as  Miss  Julia,  nor  shtop  himself  so  ai^, 
and  like  a  boult  of  lightnin'  he  makes  for 
the  gap  slantwise  an'  got  shtuck  in  It.  It 
isn't  well  known  wheUier  'twor  the  sight 
of  Miss  Julia  leyanting  across  the  field  for 


her  life  or  not  that  killed  him,  but  he  wor 
found  shtone-dead  wid  a  crik  in  his  neck, 
an'  it  broken.  But  whisht  1  here's  the 
mail  coach,  an'  only  wan  passenger 
on  it." 

•'  Aisy,  sir,  aisy  ! "  exclaimed  Paddy  to 
the  ••  wan "  passenger  who  was  dismount- 
ing from  Uie  long  car  which  Paddy 
described  as  the  ••  nmil  coach,"  and  as  the 
former  was  about  stepping  down  into  a 
pool  of  water  on  the  road:  ''Aisy,  sir,  or 
you're  into  a  lough,  or  maybe  the  heayy 
rain  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  It, 
and  you'd  find  youmelf  goin'  down  to 
Austhralya  qidcker  than  you'd  come  up. 
Here  you  are,  sir!  Jump  off  here  on 
teray  formay,  as  the  town  clerk  says,"  and 
Paddy  directed  the  passenger's  attention 
to  the  payed  sidewalk. 

••That  same  man's  a  f(»iner,"  said 
Paddy  to  the  driyer,  as  the  passenger 
passed  into  the  hoUd,  haying  jumped  off 
thecar  without  going  down  to  •'Austhralya." 

•'  Musha,  I  dunno,"  replied  the  driyer. 
••The  sorra  word  he  spoke  since  we  left 
Ballynina." 

••  Shure,  I'll  sware  he  is,"  said  Paddy. 
•'Them  foriners  always  wears  a  l^ 
cothamorci  wid  the  collar  turned  up  to 
their  nose,  and  a  big  soft  hat  wid  the  rim 
down  to  thdr  chin,  as  if  the  wind  would 
giye  them  applepUxy.  An'  shure  they 
don't  spake  m  anythin'  but  outlandish 
French  or  Booshin.  Sorra  bit  of  me  'ud 
like  to  go  a  hen's  race  in  the  dark  wid  wan 
o'  them  f<dk.  They're  all  conspayrithurs, 
they  are." 

•'  I  say,  Paddy,  d'ye  want  a  job  1 "  broke 
out  the  waiter  from  the  hotel  door.  ••  This 
gintleman  wants  to  be  dhriyen  oyer  to 
Mount  Ellen,  an'  Tommy  Tobin  the  dhriyer 
is  bad  with  rheumatics,  and  can't  go  out 
to-night." 

••  To  the  Hermit's  1 "  ejaculated  Paddy. 
••  Not  for  all  the  money  in  the  bank  would 
I  go  out  thsore  to-ni{pit.  Shure,  there's 
nothin'  but  avD  sperets  there ;  an'  on  sioh 
a  night  as  this  they'd  come  on  ye  alto- 
gether unawares  In  the  dark  ayenne.  Not 
for  all  the  money " 

<<He  says  he'll  giye  ye  ten  shillins," 
interrupted  the  waiter  again.  ••  He  wants 
to  go  there  bad." 

<*  An'  I  don't  want  to  go  there,  good  or 
bad " 

•<  Fifteen  shillins  he  says,  Paddy.  Don't 
be  a  fool,  man!  'Han't  often  ye  get 
fifteen  shiUins  for  fiye  miles  of  a  driye." 

••  Well,  he's  a  yery  peisayarin'man,  an' 
I  suppose  if  I  must,  I  must,  if  there's  no 
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one  else  to  do  it.  .  An'  if  he  did  it  himself, 
the  horse  wouldn't  understand  his  lingo 
an'  'nd  run  away.  It's  money  down,  isn't 
iti"  whispered  Paddy  enquiringly  to  the 
waiter,  "  I  don't  like  foriners,  an'  I'd  as 
lave  be  paid  aforehand  by  thim." 

Paddy  and  his  doubted  fare  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  Mount  £llen«  This  was 
the  mansion  of  Leopold  Army  tage  Ebtrdiog, 
"The  Hermit/'  as  he  was  called,  because 
of  his  rednseness.  A  man  of  middle  age, 
reported  to  be  stern  of  character,  dislikmg 
the  world  generally,  and  being  disliked  by 
the  local  world,  where  he  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  because  of 
what  were  styled  his  ''dark"  ways,  and 
because  the  sources  of  his  income,  which 
maintained  a  large  mansion  to  which  but 
little  land  was  attached,  were  unknown. 

On  the  way  Paddy  endeayoured  to  draw 
the  *' black  stranger"  into  conyersation,  but 
all  his  interrogatories  and  commentaries 
were  met  with  merely  a  turn  of  the  head, 
and  what  he  thought  was  a  gaze  that 
seemed  to  enquire  how  he  dared  to  speak 
uninyited. 

The  entrance  gate  was  reached,  and  they 
had  proceeded  some  paces  up  the  ayenue, 
when  Paddy  was  startled — so  startled  that 
he  inyoluntarily  brought  the  horse  to  a 
standstill — on  hearing  in  clear,  hard  tones 
from  his  passenger  the  exclamation  : 

''I  shall  get  down  here  and  walk  up. 
You  may  go  back  1 "  suiting  the  action  to 
the  words,  and  jumping  off  the  car,  leaying 
Paddy  gazing,  as  far  as  the  darkness  would 
permit,  in  astonishment  after  the  retreating 
figure. 

The  next  morning  Garrigmaffrone  was 
conyulsed  on  leambg  that  the  Hermit  of 
Mount  Ellen  had  been  found  dead  in  his 
study,  stabbed  down  through  the  left 
shoulder.  The  "black  stranger,"  whose 
passing  through  Carrigmagrone  the  pre- 
yious  eyening  was  largely  cauyassed,  was 
immediately  associated  with  the  crime,  and 
the  police  expected  to  bring  the  murderer 
to  book  immediately. 

Paddy  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  hear 
the  new&  In  fact,  he  met  the  errand-boy 
from  Mount  Ellen  on  Us  way  to  inform 
the  police,  and  before  the  good  f o^  of  his 
adopted  town  could  recoyer  from  their 
consternation,  or  the  police  could  bring  to 
an  end  their  cross-questioning  of  the  errand- 
boy,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
of  the  murder,  Paddy  was  well  on  his  way 
to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

Arriyed  there  he  was  admitted  to  the 


study,  and  saw  the  body  sitting  zig^b 
a  large  chair,  the  dagger  still  &csl lijub 
in  front  of  the  middle  line  of  the  U 
shoulder,  and  near  the  neck,  the  Use  of 
the  hQt  forming  an  angle  with  the  lioa  of 
the  neck. 

Paddy  was  naturally  awe8trad[  it  tk 
sight  Almost  mechanically  he  ^^ptodied 
the  body,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dam. 
head  which  protruded  over  the  ahouk 
The  handle  was  silyered  and  the  gurii 
of  the  hilt  were  caryed.  P^ddj  m 
fascinated  by  this  dagger.  He  seemed,! 
he  afterwards  related,  to  take  in.erar 
detidl,  but  could  not  spesk  i  wonL 
There  was  no  indication  of  a  atngk 
EyerytUng  around  was  undistorbei  U 
Paddy  saw  a  small  piece  of  ja^  aUi, 
a  fleehy  particle,  adhering  to  one  of  tb 
curyes  of  the  hilt  guard.  The  hind  M 
perpetrated  the  foS  deed  must  haielM 
excoriated.  Paddy  rushed  out  of  the  ma 
and  stood  gasping  at  the' hall  door.  Om 
ghastly  sight  and  the  fact  that  ki  U 
discoyered  a  clue  exdted  him  timd  to 
frenzy.  He  remidned  outside  the  dooi 
until  the  police  came,  and  then  ifts 
following  them  through  all  the  detifli  d 
their  tedious  inyestigation  of  the  aonoeil- 
ings,  he  left  towards  eyening,  and  wist « 
his  way  home. 

Paddy  had  trayelled  about  hiU  tk  dii- 
tance  back  when  he  was  accosted  bji  tell, 
loosely-built  old  woman,  whoae  gnjbu; 
all  disheyelled,  gathered  wildly  oat  ina 
beneath  the  diawl  which  psrtlT  wmA 
her  head  and  drooped  oyer  her  uooUn 

«'Is  that  you,  Peggy  Diakinrqics- 
lated  Paddy. 

<'  It's  me,  Paudh,  an'  I'm  glsd  to8N;& 
I'm  waitin'  for  ye.  Ter  wanted  it » 
cabin.    Winnie's  there." 

<'  What !  Winnie  Malone  ii  ft  }« 
mane  1 "  exdiumed  Paddy. 

'<  Troth,  an'  it  is,  poor  coUeen.  SWi 
wid  me  since  her  shame  came  on  k*; 
an'  now  she's  dyin'.  She  wanted  yoB- 
an'  whisper,  Paddy  —  she  says  yea  f« 
kind  to  her  poor  ould  father  at  the  te 
of  his  'yiction,  an'  she  knows  jon^j^m^ 
hearty  an'  wants  you  to  look  aftberher  w 
boy — only  born  a  whUe  ago." 

"Is  it  rayin'  you  are,  womanrcw 
out  Paddy.  "  Sure  you  don't  mane  toiif 
that  Winnie  Malone  has  come  to  nUot 
thin'  ?  The  sweet,  innocent  little^  w 
I  often  dangled  on  me  knee !  Tare  » 
ages,  woman,  you're  mad."  , 

««No,  Paddy,  agra,  I'm  no*  «"'" 
sore's    the    day   for   poor    Winnie,  w 
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dftcentost,  honeflteat  colleen  that  ever 
Uyed ;  an'  the  villAfai  that " 

<*  "Do  you  know  who  he  is  t "  demanded 
Paddy  fiercely. 

»  Felix  Synnott." 

"What!    The  Hermit'a  steward t" 

''  WeU,  if  CFer  I  lay  hand  on  him — an' 
although  he  has  levanted  to  America  his 

rabiation  will  follow  him— 111 Bat^" 

broke  in  Faddy  in  tiie  midst  of  his  threat 
of  vengeance,  ''let's  be  quick.  The  poor 
drl  is  all  alone  an'  she  dyin',  glory  be  to 
Heaven  this  night    Horry  on,  Peggy." 

Paddy  entered  Peggy  DisUn's  humble 
abode,  a  lone,  small  cottage  lyine  hidden 
in  a  large  grove;  formerly  a  shepherd's 
hut  in  which  Diskin  lived,  and  where  his 
widow  remained.  In  an  inner  room  was  a 
bed  on  which  lay  a  beautiful  young  girl 
seemingly  asleep,  her  thidk  golden  hair 
spread  out  on  we  coarse  but  clean  white 
sheets  and  forming  a  bright  aureole  round 
the  face,  whose  weeks  were  flashed  with 
two  pinky  spots  that  indicated  ttie  fever. 
Her  eyes  opened  as  Paddy  entered.  She 
seemed  to  recognise  him  and  to  smile. 
Paddy's  heart  "  rushed  up  into  his  throat," 
and  he  stood  hesitatingly  near  the  door. 
The  girl  raised  her  hand  gently  up  as  if  to 
beckon  Paddy  to  come  near.  As  she  did 
so,  Paddy  nearly  shrieked  aloud.  He  saw 
that  the  under  portion  of  her  hand  had 
been  rudely  torn.  He  felt  then  that  he 
knew  who  was  the  betrayer  of  poor  Winnie 
Malone,and  also  knew  who  haa  stabbed  the 
Hermit  of  Mount  Ellen  to  death  with  his 
own  dagger. 

Many  of  the  good  folk  of  Oarrigmagrone 
will  aver  that  the  Hermit  was  done  to 
death  by  the  " ould  boy"  in  the  guise  of 
the  ''  black  stranger  " ;  but  Paddy  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  black  wig  and  beard  which 
would  indicate  ttiat  recluses  may  sometimes 
appear  in  public  under  a  disguise. 

CONCERNING  KNOOKERS. 


YThen  or  by  whom  the  knocker  was 
invented,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to 
ascertain.  There  is  no  reference  to  it  in 
any  of  the  British  Museum  papyri;  nor 
do  we  find  it  figured  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  It  was  probably  an  evolution 
of  comparatively  recent  times.  So  long  as 
men  dwelt  in  tents,  to  which  admission 
was  gained  by  the  simple  process  of  draw- 
ing Mide  a  curtain,  knockers,  it  is  evident, 


were  not  required.  When  they  began  to 
build  themselves  houses  for  the  sdce  of 
greater  privacy,  more  domestic  enjoyment, 
or,  perhaps,  of  security,  no  doubt  some 
means  of  communication  with  the  world 
without  was  found  deiirable ;  and  a  slave 
or  domestic  was  stationed  on  the  threshold 
to  receive  all  comers.  In  the  Roman 
vestibule  an  intruder  was  warned  ofi*  by 
the  device  of  a  mosaic  figure  of  a  dog  let 
Into  the  pavement,  with  the  legend  *'  Cave 
canem  " — Beware  of  the  dog  1 — a  warning 
not  unknown  in  our  own  days  and  country. 
At  houses  where  no  porter  was  kept  a 
caller  probably  made  koown  his  pretence 
by  the  application  of  his  fists,  Ids  feet,  or 
his  stick  to  the  wooden  or  iron  door. 
In  the  colder  regions  of  Europe,  and  In 
countries  exposed  to  "  the  shocks  of  war  " 
or  the  raids  of  robbers,  when  a  stout  and 
massive  gate  or  door  was  neeStaary  as  a 
protection  and  a  defence,  the  visitor  must 
have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  In 
makbg  himself  known.  When  the  Black 
Knight,  in  "Ivanhoe,"  discovered  in  the 
forest  glade  the^hermitage  of  Friar  Tuck, 
he  had  to  assail  its  door  with  the  butt  of 
his  lance  in  order  to  arouse  attention  and 
gain  admittance.  When  a  knlghUy  com- 
pany approached  the  castle  of  a  brother 
knight,  tiiey  seem  always  to  have  wound  a 
horn  as  a  kind  of  "  Open  Sesame  H*  But 
as  society  settled  down  and  law  and  order 
spread  their  iDflaence  over  the  community, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  some  more 
facile  and  convenient  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  outsiders  and  the  insiders 
would  be  more  and  more  keenly  felt;  iai 
such  a  want  was  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later 
supplied.  If  any  antiquarian  authority 
should  select  the  twelfth  century  as  the 
period  in  which  the  knocker  became  a  fact, 
we  should  feel  no  disposition  to  gainsay 
him.  In  its  earlier  stages  we  can  well 
believe  that  it  was  much  more  useful  than 
handsome,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  its 
designer  was  to  ensure  that  its  reverbera- 
tions should  be  distincUy  audible.  Pro- 
bably it  owed  its  artistic  developements  to 
the  good  taste  of  the  workers  In  metal  in 
the  great  Flemish  cities;  where,  to  this 
day,  may  be  seen  many  a  striking  example 
of  original  design  and  e£fective  workman- 
ship in  the  knocker. 

The  doors  of  our  old  abbeys  and 
religious  houses  were  furnished  with 
knockers  of  ample  size — ^like  the  "brazen 
nose"  knocker  from  which,  it  Is  said,  a 
certain  famous  college  at  Oxford  takes  ito 
name — so  that  their  sounds  rang  tlurongh 
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oonrt  and  eomdor,  carryiDg  conviction  to 
all  within  their  reach.  In  romantic  storieB 
ire  often  read  of  the  diimal  lensatione 
canaed  by  each  formidable  echoes  in 
tronbloni  times — when,  for  all  the  poor 
monks  knew,  the  knocking  might  be  that 
of  a  King's  messenger,  wUh  an  imperious 
demand  for  a  new  benevolence;  or  of  a 
nelghbonring  Baron's  steward,  with  an 
aogry  complaint  of  the  trespassing  of  the 
monastic  cattle.  In  the  towns  every 
bnigher's  house  was  eqaifqped  with  the 
nsefol  knocker,  its  dimensions  and  adorn- 
ment being  regulated  by  the  burgher's 
social  pret«Qsions.  Huge  was  the  knocker 
suspended  to  the  city  gate,  which  many  a 
proud  medieval  city,  on  the  coming  of  its 
sovereign  or  over-lord,  would  close  In 
assertion  of  its  feudal  privileges,  nor  open 
it  until,  after  assiduous  application  at  the 
knocker,  those  privileges  had  been  recog- 
nised. Our  readers  will  remember  that, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  a 
similar  ceremoniid  was  observed  at  Temple 
Bar  on  the  occasion  of  a  Boyal  visit  to 
London  City. 

In  the  drama  and  in  fiction  excellent 
use  has  often  been  made  of  the  knocker. 
We  bethink  ourselves  of  a  powerful 
modem  novel  In  which  the  hero  is  saved 
from  the  commission  of  a  great  crime  by  a 
sudden  knocking  at  the  door — ^and  the 
arrival  of  his  aunt  from  tiie  country. 
Inexhaustible  amusement,  too,  has  been  de- 
rived bom  the  way  in  which  different 
people  handle  it — some  shyly  and  fartivdy, 
some  aggressively,  some  plausibly,  some 
ostentatiously,  others  almost  supplicatingly. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  physiology  of 
knocking,  which  might  well  bear  scientific 
expodtioa  But  as  to  the  electric  bell,  it 
has  no  physiology  I  The  pressure  on  the 
knob  is  meaningless  —  the  work  of  a 
moment;  it  elicits  no  scintillation  of  a 
man's  personality.  You  may  press  a  score 
of  knobs  without  any  self  -  xevelation, 
whereas  your  mode  of  handling  a  single 
knocker  would  expose  you  to  a  keen 
observer.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
effect  of  a  knocker  is  worth  careful  study. 
The  jangle  of  a  bell  provokes  the  hearer 
to  drop  into  bad  language — and  that  is 
all  One  never  hears  of  a  man's  deeper 
emotions  being  roused  by  a  door-bell ;  but 
with  a  knocker  it  is  very  much  otherwise  I 
Its  <*note"  is  distinctiy  one  of  remembrance. 
You  cannot  forget  it ;  the  sound  lives  long 
in  your  memory,  as  Shdley  says  of  the 
odour  of  the  violet,  and  recalls  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which   you   heard   it. 


Thus,  In  *' Macbeth,"  after  Doneao's 
murder,  the  guilty  Thuie  and  hia  not  kss 
guilty  wife  are  disturbed  by  a  flodden 
knocking. 

"Whence  is  that  knoekbigt'^  edoi 
Macbeth ;  "  wake  Duncaa  with  thy  know- 
ing !    I  would  tiiou  couldst ! " 

And,  afterwards,  when  Lady  Macbetii 
is  in  her  s(mmambulistie  tranee,  she  xe- 
membera  that  ominous  sound : 

<<To  bed,  to  bedl  there's  knooU^  st 
the  gate!" 

Theze  Is  this  further  to  be  said  abost 
the  knocker,  that  it  connected  itaelf  wittit 
man's  personality  in  so  intimate  a  way  si 
strongly  and  clearly  to  make  it  known  Is 
othera  We  sat  in  our  drawiBg-xoom  or 
library,  and  said  to  each  other :  *'  That  k 
Lord  Verisopht's  knock  1"  <<That  nsSt 
be  Montague  Tigg;  I  knowhia  knocki' 
«  That  is  papa's  knock,  dear  1 "  InftlMcid 
days  such  instances  of  the  tranafersaei  of 
the  human  personality  to  the  knoeker  rae 
very  generaJ.  It  is  onrious^  bat  tras^  that 
whole  dasses  and  profesdona  of  mea  wsn 
formeriy  distinguished  by  a  AaraeterisMr 
use  of  the  knocker.  There  was  ths 
imperious  and  far -resounding  kaodi  o( 
Jeames  de  la  Pluche  as  repieeentatife  of 
Lady  Bareacres.  There  was  the  amsit 
application  of  Captain  Sabretache  Zbere 
was  the  insinuating  knock  of  Dr.  SqmUtk 
There  was  the  dimified  and  ocflasissHcal 
knock  of  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Arckdeaeoaa ; 
and  the  grave  and  measured,  yet  Issi 
dignified,  knock  of  clergy  below  the  ai^ 
diaconal  grade.  01  course  there  was  also 
tiie  well-known  double  knock,  the  nfid 
rat-tat  of  Her  Majesty's  letter-carriera— i 
sound  fdl  of  Import,  on  which  some  of  our 
best  writers  have  descanted  with  affecting 
sentiment  and  pathetic  doquenee — ^which, 
moreover,  has  been  peleteated  by  the  aistsr 
arts  of  Poesy  and  Music  ! 

Fhially,  not  a  littie  might  be  aaid  am  ths 
aesthetic  ude  of  our  subject;  on  the  vavfa^ 
of  form  and  ornament  in  the  knoeker,  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  wanta  of  diffemt 
social  grades.  What  a  contrast,  for 
instance,  between  the  stately  and  even 
pcnnpous  knocker  that  adonied  ths 
aristocratic  doorways  in  Belpravia— 
fashioned,  perhaps,  like  a  lion'a  or  a 
griffin's  head — solid,  weighty,  impoafaig; 
and  the  ugly  bit  of  rusty  Iron,  with  a  knob 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  hung  suspended  oa 
the  narrow  doors  of,  let  us  say,  **Stratlbid> 
atte-Bowe"l  A  considerable  amount  ot 
ingenuity  and  fancy  was  at  one  time 
expended  on  this  useful  appliance;  and 
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not  infrequently  the  deaign  attuned  % 
high  etandard  of  lurtlstio  excellence.  Th!i| 
perhaps,  was  the  reason  why,  in  by^ne 
days,  younff  noblemen  and  ouiers  afflieted 
with  Uie  cdleotor's  mania,  made  nocturnal 
expeditions  in  order  to  get  together  the 
largest  possible  number  ofspecimens.  To 
su^  a  mode  of  procedtdre  exception  might 
justly  be  tiJcen  on  the  score  of  moraHty ; 
but|  as  Inspired  by  a  love  of  art,  it  seems 
scarcely  to  call  for  severe  condemnation. 
Alas !  before  the  aggression  ci  the  electric 
beU  the  knocker  is  so  rapidly  and  generally 
disappearing,  that  no  fine  examples  will  be 
left  for  the  future  collector,  hi  however 
scrupulous  a  manner  he  may  wish  to 
acquire  them. 


"OUTLAWED," 

A    SHORT  SERIAL. 


C5HAPTER    Xra. 

Between  one  and  two  that  night 
G-ilbert  Egerton  went  into  the  hall.  Me 
had  changed  his  dress-coat  for  a  smoking- 
jacket,  but  tiioagh  he  had  retired  to  his 
own  rooms  two  hours  ago,  he  had  made 
no  preparations  to  go  to  rest  The  house 
had  been  shut  up  rattier  earlier  tiian  usual 
that  night,  the  change  for  the  better  in 
Mr.  Egwton's  condition  giving  the  whole 
household  a  sense  of  relief.  By  this  time 
every  one,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  patient 
and  his  night-watchers,  was  in  bed. 

Gilbert  had  resolved  to  speak  to  his 
brother.  But  before  seeking  him  in  the 
underground  chamber,  cut  off  from  sight 
and  sound  of  the  hous^  he  went  first  to 
sea  if  Wilfred  should  be  again  playing  in 
his  fool's  masquerade  in  the  bouse  itself, 
where,  though  all  tiie  occupants  were 
fast  asleep,  still,  at  a  sound,  should  their 
help  be  needed,  they  would  come  hasten- 
ing. There  was  a  curious  livid  pallor 
atout  his  mouth.  It  was  brought  there 
by  the  thought  of  a  possible  meeting  idth 
his  brother,  In  the  loneliness  of  the  night 
in  that  isolated,  underground  prison-house, 
with  no  other  human  soul  near  to  act  as  a 
cheek  on  &e  passions  that  meeting  would 
call  into  play. 

In  his  heart  was  a  horrible  doubt  of  his 
own  powers  of  self-controL  Instinctively 
he  sheltered  himself  under  the  sense  of 
restraint  given  by  even  the  sleeping 
presence  of  those  otiier  people. 

The  house,  downstairs,  except  where 
here  and  there  the  moonUght  fell  through 


a  wind<»w,  was  in  darkness.  He  carried 
no  light,  not  wishing  to  be  seen  by  any 
other  member  of  the  household  who 
might  by  acddent  be  up.  He  divined  that 
WufiEed  would  probably  keep  to  that 
portion  of  tiie  house  which  was  said  to 
have  been  more  parttenlarly  haunted  by 
the  ghost-monk.  The  brutal  oaUous- 
ness  of  tiie  whole  affab  sickened  while  it 
enraged  him.  Ttokt  his  brother  should 
have  chosen  to  screen  himself  under  such  a 
gufae— at  thb  time  of  all  otiiers^ -seemed 
incrediUe. 

Apart  from  the  folly  and  risk  of  frighten- 
ing a  set  of  sflly,  ignorant,  and  abeady  over- 
excited servants,  to  deliberately  choose, 
when  his  father  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
the  fantastic  guise  worn,  according  to 
superstitious  tradition,  by  the  old  harbin- 
ger ofdeatb,  was  as  cruel  as  It  was  base.  At 
least,  if  his  imprisonment  had  become  un- 
endurable, he  might  have  found  some  other 
mode  of  enjoyine  a  temporary  freedom. 

But  why  diomd  he  enter  the  house  at 
aUt  Why  should  he  not  have  remained 
satisfied  with  tiie  brief  ni^ht  visits  into  tile 
grounds  near  his  hiding-place,  which,  ever 
since  he  had  been  strong  enoiq[b,  they  had 
agreed  he  might  take,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions f 

But  even  this  had  been  at  a  terrible  risk 
to  all  concerned,  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  tibose  who  were  sheltering  him. 

Gilbert  reached  the  archway  through 
which  the  corridor  leading  from  his  own 
suite  of  rooms  merged  into  the  great  centre 
hslL  The  moonlight  fell  through  an  oriel 
window  fadng  him,  but  the  side  by  which 
he  entered  was  in  darkness. 

A  figure  in  armour  stood  Inside  the  hall, 
near  l£e  archway.  As  he  reached  it  he 
suddenly  remembered  something. 

That  afternoon,  while  he  and  Hope  and 
his  mother  sat  at  tea  in  the  hall,  Hope  had 
in  jest  taken*  a  white  rose  from  her  belt 
and  fastened  it  into  the  coat  of  mail 

The  armour  had  been  w<Mm  by  one  of 
their  ancestors,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
loved  and  wooed  a  lady  at  Oourt  who  had 
promised  him  tiiat  if  she  ever  learned  to 
care  for  Um  in  return,  she  would  give 
him  a  white  rose.  But  she  carried  her 
pride  and  coquetry  too  far.  He  was 
aisasslnated  one  night  by  a  rival,  and  the 
white  rose  never  came  to  him.  The  story 
was  a  favourite  one  of  Hope's,  and  the 
white  roses  she  was  wearing  that  afternoon 
recalled  it  to  her. 

"  Perhaps  the  rose  wasn't  worth  waiting 
for,  after  aU,  if  he  had  only  known !"  she 
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said,  glancing  np  at  the  anned  figure.  "  I 
dare  say  she  was  horrid,  and  vain,  and  proud. 
But  I  like  to  thinki  too,  that  she  might 
have  grown  different  when  she  learned  at 
last  to  eare  for  him.  For  I  am  sure  she 
did.  Such  faithfulneas  as  his  must  have 
conquered  in  the  end,  and  if  they  had  not 
murdered  him  the  rose  would  have  come 
to  him  after  all  I  will  ^ve  him  one  now, 
so  if  his  ghost  walks  to-night,  he  will  think 
she  put  it  there." 

Gklbert  Egerton  raised  his  hand  now  in 
the  darkness,  and  took  the  rose  from  his 
dead  ancestor's  coat  of  maQ. 

''  Bis  faithfulness  must  have  conquered 
in  the  end."  He  repeated  her  words 
dully  to  himself.  "  I  do  not  care  1  *'  and 
the  fire  burst  up  in  his  heart  again.  "  I 
wiU  win  her,  if  I  die  for  it  r' 

As  he  flung  out  his  hand  with  a  fierce 
gesture,  he  acddentally  struck  the  armour, 
jarring  it,  and  causing  it  to  make  a  faint 
clankhig  sound,  which  in  the  deep  stillness 
of  the  mght  echoed  through  the  halL 

A  figure  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, in  the  deeper  shadow  cast  by  a  cluster 
of  tall  palms  and  ferns,  started,  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  archway. 

As  Gilbert,  still  only  dimly  seen  in  the 
darkness,  advanced  into  the  hall,  the  figure 
by  the  staircase  swiftly  raised  its  arm. 
But  as  Qilbert  passed  into  the  moonlight 
the  figure,  cowled  and  cloaked,  stepped 
noiselessly  out  of  the  shadows,  and  moved 
towards  lum. 

'^It's  rash  of  you  coming  on  a  fellow 
without  wamine,"  said  the  deep  musical 
voice,  and  Wilfred  Egerton  significantly 
raised  his  hand  again.  It  held  a  revolver. 
'•In  my  unlucky  position  I  can't  always 
wait  to  see  first  who  it  is.  It's  a  shooting 
'  at  sight '  between  Domton  and  me." 

Gilbert  looked  at  his  brother,  speechless 
for  a  second. 

A  patch  of  moonshhe  lay  on  the  floor 
where  they  stood,  and  in  the  luminous 
dude  they  could  see  each  other's  faces.  It 
struck  Gilbert  that  the  ghost-monk  might 
have  presented  some  such  appearance  to 
human  eyes  as  Wflfred  Egerton  did.  The 
pale  face,  the  cowl  castlngadeeper  shadow  on 
the  dark,  wicked  eyes,  might  have  been  those 
of  the  old  monk  himself,  condemned  by 
tradition  to  expiate  his  sins  on  the  spot 
where  the  monastery  in  which  he  had 
committed  sacrilege  once  stood. 

"  I  came  to  prevent  you  playing  the 
fool,"  Gilbert  said  hoarsely.  **U  you  have 
no  respect  for  our  father,  whom  you  have 
perhaps  driven  to  death,  nor  thought  for 


the  suffering  of  our  mother,  you  might  ai 
least  think  of  the  risk  yon  are  bring^i^  oa 
us  all  by  the  chattering  of  the  serTmnfta." 
A  curious  look  crossed  Wilfred's  ia€«. 
'<  I  am  beginning  to  think  th»t  even  a 
brush  with  Domton  would  be  wdeome  es 
a  break  to  the  deathly  dreaiiness  of  ttet 
underground  hole,"  he  said. 

But  he  had  lowered  his  virfoe,  epd  be 
gave  a  quick  glance  up  in  the  direetioii  of 
the  gallerv. 

He  made  a  movement  which  neceaaftebid 
his  brother  turning,  so  tliat  ho  stood  wUh 
his  back  almost  to  it 

« It  comes  well  from  you  to  speak  id  it 
like  that!"  said  GUbert  very  Utterly. 
"  Ton  seem  to  forget  how  others  endoie  ft 
for  your  sake.  Heaven  help  tiiaml** 
raisins  his  voice  a  little  in  his  exdtemest 
Wilfred  cast  a  quick  glsnce  at  Ui 
brother. 

"It  ii  very  good  of  them,''  ho  nU 
slowly,  in  the  same  subdued  tone,  "a 
good  deal  more  tlum  I  deserve,  yoe  are 
thinking,  and  you  are  quite  rights  Baft 
Miss  Brown  is  an  angeL" 
Gilbert  made  a  threatening  stop  forward. 
*'  It's  about  her,  too,  I  want  to  warn  joe,* 
he  said  in  a  choked  voice.  **  It  you  fisget 
that  she  is  my  father's  guest,  end  mmnm 
yourself  at  her  expense,  and  cost  her  even 
so  much  as  a  day's  heartache^  I  dkall  make 
it  my  business  to  see  that  you  rteder 
account  of  it." 

As  they  stood  the  moonlfeht  toadied 
Gilbert's  face,  whQe  WQfredV,  daifaned 
further  by  the  monk's  cowl,  was  in  absdew. 
He  looked  at  his  brother  for  a  second. 

"  Even  should  I  have  any  intentioii  of 
aspiring  to  win  Miss  Brown,"  lie  said  k 
his  deep,  slow  tones,  "  you  seem  to  ioigel 
that  Mr.  Brown  himself  would  heve  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  And  knowisg 
him  as  I  do,  he  would  certainly  not 
rider  me  a  fit  mateh  for  his  daughter,' 
he  laughed  sUghtiy. 

"And  he  would  be  right.  Sba  hsi 
better  marry  an  honest  man  on  the  othst 
side  of  the  counter,  any  day,  thsa  a 
blackguard  like  you  1 " 

Mrs.  Page's  suggestion  rankled  Hks  a 
poisoned  dart  in  his  heart  The  enigmstiosl 
smile  on  his  brother's  lips,  the  dark 
watching  him  ftom  under  the  oow^ 
1dm  out  of  all  self-control. 

Somethbg  devilish  in  ita  mockssy 
flashed  from  Wilfred's  eyes.  But  he  slifi 
spoke  ,so  that  Us  tones  shonid  not  be 
caught  by  any  possible  listening  ears  is 
the  silent  house. 
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'*I  am  sorry  if  I  am  interferiog  between 
yon  and  any  intentions  yon  may  have  in 
the  matter  yourself.  Miss  Bro?m  would 
make  even  a  suitable  wife  for  a  Gilbert 
Egerton." 

''  Not  if  you  had  made  love  to  her  first. 
Miss  Brown  is  no  fit  wife  for  me  if  she 
has  listened  willingly  to  one  love-^word 
from  you !  *' 

The  words  cut  like  the  flash  of  a  steel 
blade  through  the  stillness  and  silence 
that  reigned  in  the  hall^  reaching  the 
gallery  above,  where^  as  they  struck  her  a 
dumb,  inarticulate  cry — the  agony  of  a 
woman's  shame  and  anger — broke  from 
Hope,  who  stood  concealed  behind  a 
jtnarble  statue  near/ the  head  of  the  stair- 
case. 

Wilfred  Egerton  looked  away  from  his 
brother  for  a  second,  then  he  turned  back 
to  him. 

"  You  villain  1  '*  he  said  In  a  hard, 
hoarse  voice,  which  he  troubled  no  longer 
to  suppress. 

For  another  second  GObert  stared  back 
at  him  stupidly.  The  cold,  white  fary 
that  had  possessed  him  a  moment  before 
had  died  out  suddenly,  killed  by  the 
brutality  of  his  own  speech. 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
away. 

Wilfred,  standing  in  the  moonshine  that 
fell  through  the  oriel  window  into  the  hall,  a 
strangp,  incongruous  figure,  touched  by  the 
old  monk  dress  with  a  suggestion  of 
mystery,  looked  after  him  till  he  disap- 
peared through  the  archway.  * 

That  his  own  position  was  full  of  daneer, 
standing  as  he  was  distinctlvoutlined against 
the  darker  background ;  that  their  voices, 
particularly  Gilbert's,  incautiously  raised 
as  it  had  been  in  his  rage,  might  have 
attracted  attention,  did  not  stir  his  pulses 
into  quicker  beating.  Physical  fear  he 
did  not  know.  He  waited  till  his  quick 
ear  caught  a  faint  sound  from  the  gallery 
abova  Then  he  turned  and  walked  to- 
wards the  staircase.  But  before  he  could 
reach  it  Hope  had  stepped  out  of  her 
Uding-place  and  vanished  down  the 
gaQery. 

Perhaps  she  made  some  little  half-un- 
conscious sign  to  him  as  she  crossed  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  It  was  darker  up 
there  than  in  the  hall,  and  she  was  but  a 
dimly-defined  shape  herself  in  the  gloom. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  diat  she  made 
a  half-appealing  gesture  to  him  from  the 
head  of  the  stab'case,  and  he  obeyed  it. 

She  would  not  keep  the  tryst  they  had 


made  that  night.  In  a  spirit  of  girlish  mis- 
chief and  daring,  half-frightened  at  the 
recklessness  of  it,  but  yielding  at  last  to 
the  risk  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the 
tedium  of  his  miserable  imprisonment, 
she  had  consented  to  meet  him  that  night, 
in  the  hall,  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the 
household  had  retired. 

I^he  did  not  know  that  tixh  was  the 
third  visit  which  he  had  already  paid  to 
the  house.  She  had  conscientiously  re- 
monstrated with  him,  but  he  had  laughed 
at  her  fears  for  his  safety.  He  had  told 
her  that  if  she  wished  it  he  would  raise 
the  old  ghost-monk,  who  h^ad  formerly 
haunted  the  house,  for  her  special  benefit. 

She  had  just  arrived  on  the  scene  when 
Gilbert  had  appeared. 

Wilfred  Egerton  was  disappointed.  He 
had  needed  Hope's  assistance  in  a  little 
plot  which  he  desired  to  carry  out  for  his 
own  escape  and  future  welfare.  He  was 
growing  tired  of  waiting  for  his  brother's 
aid.  Besides,  the  conditions,  whatever 
they  were,  attached  to  his  help  would 
certainly  be  unwelcome. 

For  the  moment  his  own  plans  were 
baffled,  and  he  went  back  to  his  under- 
ground prison,  his  face  pale  with  tiie 
malignant  despair  and  baffled  rage  that 
might  once  have  looked  out  of  the  eyes  of 
the  monk  who  was  said  to  have  sold  his 
soul  to  the  devil,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
such  one-sided  transactions,  lost  the  game. 

**  She  won't  give  me  the  chance  again !" 
he  said. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

It  was  true.  Rude  and  hateful  as  the 
shock  of  the  awakening  had  been,  it  sUll 
opened  Hope's  eyes  to  the  folly  to  whieli 
she  had  committed  herself.  It  was  a 
different  thing  going  by  the  sanction  and 
wish  of  his  mother  to  visit  the  prisoner, 
and  help  to  cheer  his  solitude.  But  to 
assist  him  in  such  mad  recklessness  as  this, 
to  make  clandestine  meetings  with  him  in 
the  dead  of  night,  to  run  the  risk  herself 
of  being  discovered  with  him  at  such  a 
time,  was  a  different  matter.  She  wonderedi 
as  she  lay  miserably  awake  for  the  rest  of 
the  nfght,  how  she  could  ever  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing. 

lu  the  way  in  which  he  had  put  it,  it 
had  seemed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  risk  he  himself  ran,  nothing  but  an 
amusing  and  exciting  adventure. 

The  fierce  passion  of  Gilbert,  his  coarse 
brutality  of  speech,  seemed  to  have  trans- 
formed a  half -childish  freak  into  an 
nnmaidenly  thing. 
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She  hated  herself  and  him,  and  Wilfred, 
as  she  lay  sleepless  in  the  dark  with  wide, 
boming  eyes.  It  was  her  first  experience 
of  personal  diame,  her  first  acquaintance 
with  the  evil  interpretation  the  world 
can  give  to  an  innocent  act 

No  1  She  did  not  hate  Wilfred  Egertonu 
Wicked  as  he  may  have  been,  he  had  never 
once  made  her  feel  like  this.  It  was  his 
very  gentleness  of  courtesy  which  had 
removed  all  self-consciousness  from  her. 

She  would  have  met  him  to-night  as 
frankly  and  simply  as  she  would  have  met 
her  brother. 

After  to-night ^her   cheeks   flashed 

scarlet  in  the  darkness.  How  could  she 
face  him  again  1 

And,  perhaps why — he  might  be 

despising  her,  too,  for  having  consented  to 
such  an  adventure.  He  might  think  her 
hoydenish,  unwomanly.  Suddenly  this 
thought  seemed  to  her  more  intolerable 
than  any  that  had  gone  before. 

With  a  stifled  cry  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillows.  But  slowly  into  her  self- 
tormentings  a  new  faith  in  Wilfred 
Egerton  grew  up,  bringing  her  a  vague 
comfort  It  was  founded  on  the  courteous 
respect  he  had  always  shown  her,  on  his 
gentleness  and  kindliness. 

He  would  not  despise  her,  knowbg  as 
he  must  do  that  she  had  acted  only  in 
innocence,  silly  though  her  conduct  had 
been.  He,  too,  had  seen  no  harm  in  the 
escapade.  Only  Gilbert — if  he  had  dis- 
covered her  there  1  How  she  hated  him ! 
She  fell  asleep  at  last  and  dreamed  of  the 
wicked  ghost-monk.  She  thought  she  was 
in  the  picture  gallery.  It  was  night,  and 
she  was  there  aU  alone.  Down  the  centre 
of  the  gallery  lay  a  broad  streak  of 
ghastly,  kvid-looking  light.  She  could  not 
tell  where  it  came  from,  nor  did  it  seem  to 
lighten  any  other  part  of  the  gallery 
except  that  broad  line  down  the  centre  of 
the  polished  floor,  radiating  with  a  pale 
illumination  into  the  air.  A  few  feet 
above  it  the  darkness  was  so  thick,  diat 
it  seemed  to  hang  like  a  funeral  pall 
between  that  ghostly  light  and  the  picture- 
lined  walls. 

And  as  she  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
gallery,  just  at  the  point  where  the  livid 
light  was  blotted  out  in  strange  and 
dreadful  suddenness  by  the  surrounding 
blackness,  she  saw  a  orown-doaked  ana 
oowled  figure,  walking  towards  her  from 
the  farther  end  down  that  path  of  light. 

She  could  see  it  distinctly,  even  to  the 
girdle  of  knotted  cord  round  the  waist 


But  the  head  was  bent,  and  the  cowl  drawn 
over  it  hid  the  face  completely  from  ha 
sight 

Half-mad  with  fear,  for  In  her  drasa 
she  seemed  to  Imow  that  if  the  dead  monk 
touched  her  she  would  be  his  for  ever,  A» 
tried  to  fly  and  could  not  atir.  But  tb 
cowled  figure  stopped  within  a  yard  or  two 
from  her  and  rdsed  his  head.  And  she 
saw  the  face  of  Wilfred  Egerton.  white 
and  worn,  with  the  dreadful  sadnesB  in  hb 
burning  eyes. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said.  In  the  de^  wwA 
tones  that  could  stir  her  as  no  haniB 
voice  had  ever  yet  moved  her.  "  Bat  jsa 
do  not  love  me.  You  had  the  chaacsd 
redeeming  my  soul,  and  yoa  Sailed  na. 
Tou  held  the  key  of  my  salvation  in  yoir 
huid,  and  flung  it  away-^and  now— it  u 
too  late.    See ! " 

And  as  she  looked,  she  saw  thai  tbe 
light  had  faded  behind  him,  and  tb^  tb 
horrible  thick  darkness  was  dosiBg  m  os 
him  on  every  side,  till  his  figure  wsi  only 
dimly  outlined  in  that  strange  gM^ 
gleam  that  seemed  now  to  emanate  in  kwh 
mysterious  way  from  his  own  peraonal&y. 

And  as  he  slowly  bded  from  lier  sigU 
the  spell  that  held  her  speediksp,  povsr- 
less,  was  broken,  and  with  a  cry  she  tptaa^ 
forward  towards  the  place  whm  he  stood, 
and  she  awoke.  She  opened  Jhsr  eryas  to 
see  the  summer  morning  sunBglhl  isUii^  | 
into  her  room,  and  Soplde,  Mrs.  Egscton's 
maid,  who  was  attending  on  her  in  the 
absence  of  her  own,  stood  by  tier  bedside 
with  the  early  mondng  tea* 

"Mais,  mademoiselto!  But  yosi 
have  been  dreaming  horrid  1" 
the  French  maid.  In  the  odd  miztiBe  of 
French  and  perverted  EngUsli  idiom  on 
which  she  prided  herself.  "  Yoa  had  the 
look  of  one  horriblement  frighined  whb 
you  was  sleeping." 

''I   was    •  honiblement '    firfghtaaeir 
said  the  girl,  as  she  passed  h&t  handlrsfrhisf 
across   her   brow,  on  which  tbe   pntty 
straying  curls  of  hair  lay  damp  froat  Urn 
clammy  moisture  which  had  gathered 
And  as  s)ie  drank  her  tea,  her  mind 
over  the  dream  with  its  queer,  _ 
confusion  of  the  events  and  ideas  of  ibe 
previous  evenhg. 

When  the  maid  left  the  room,  she  tA 
under  her  pillow  for  the  key  that  wm 
bidden  there.  It  was  safe ;  Imt  its  toaA 
brought  the  scarlet  flush  to  her  cheeks 
again.  | 

She  would  have  to  take  back  the  ksf 
to   its   usual   place,    In   Mrs.    E^^ertoa's 
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dressfng-ioom.    It  would  be  awkward  if 
it  were  missed  before  she  had  replaced  it 

It  belonged  to  the  pfctnre  gallerj}  which 
was  looked  every  night,  because  there  was 
a  communication  between  it  and  Mr. 
Egerton's  stady  below,  in  which  stood  his 
strong  safe.  The  commonlcation  was  a 
portion  of  the  secret  staircase  leading  to 
the  priest's  room. 

Smce  Mr.  Egerton's  illness,  the  picture 
gallery  had  not  been  opened  every  day, 
and  the  key  conld  be  taken  fh>m  the 
drsssing-room  with  less  risk  of  being 
missed. 

Hope,  at  Wilfred's  jesting  iostigaUon, 
had  taken  the  key  the  previoos  evening, 
and  had  broaght  it  with  her  when  she 
came  to  meet  him.  They  were  to  visit 
the  picture  gallery,  which  had  been  a 
favonrite  walk  of  the  ghost-monk,  while, 
when  the  moon  was  in  a  certain  position, 
there  watf  a  carious  effect  of  li^ht  and 
shade  on  one  of  the  old  family  portraits 
to  be  seen,  and  witti  which  Hope,  as  yet, 
had  never  been  able  to  make  acqudntance, 
the  moon  till  now  not  having  boMi  favour- 
able. The  portrait,  dark  and  indistinct 
with  Me,  was  that  of  the  knight  to  whom 
the  wmte  rose  had  never  come.  As  the 
moonlight  touched  the  lips  at  a  certain 
angle,  they  seemed  to  smUe. 

Hope  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
amusement  now,  as  she  thought  over  the 
queer  fantasy  which  evidently  had  woven 
the  idea  of  the  picture-gallery  key  into  the 
harsh,  despairing  reproach  of  WiUMl 
Egerton  in  her  dream. 

But  wheui  on  her  way  downstairs  to 
breakfast,  she  slipped  into  Mr&  Egerton's 
dressing-room,  to  replace  the  key  unseen 
by  any  one,  the  bitended  adventure,  which 
she  had  at  first  thought  of  as  an  innocent 
secret,  agadn  took  a  tioge  of  unpleasantness. 

**  It  really  almost  wbIm  as  if  I  had  been 
helping  in  a  burglary,"  she  said,  half- 
angry,  half -smiling,  and  still  very  much 
ashamed,  as  she  went  on  her  way  down- 
stairs. "And  it  all  comes  of  making 
mysteries  about  nothing.  Beally,  I  can't 
see  why  Mr.  Wilfred  should  have  told  me 
not  to  let  any  one  know  that  we  were 
going  on  such  an  absurd  adventure !  And 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  was  so  silly 
as  to  bind  myself  by  unnecessary  promises. 
Only  I  seem  now  to  be  promising  things 
before  I  know  what  I  have  done." 

The  tiiought  of  facing  Gilbert,  even 
though  he  had  no  idea  that  she  had  over- 
heard his  speech,  was  intolerable. 

Happily  he  had  breiJkfasted,  and  she 


and  Mrs.  Egerton  were  alone.  Mrs. 
Egerton  looked  brighter  than  she  had 
done  for  some  time.  Mr.  Egerton  stiU 
maintained  the  improvement  of  yesterday. 

''And  Gilbert's  friend  has  returned  to 
England,  and  everything  will  soon  be 
arranged  now,  I  think,"  she  said  to  Hope. 
"  And,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  we  have  been 
selfish,  and  allowed  you  to  be  too  much  in 
that  dreary  undeit^und  place.  You  must 
not  go  there  at  all  to-day  i  you  are  looking 
quite  pale.  You  must  keep  out  of  doors 
aU  day." 

Hope  was  glad  enough  not  to  have  to 
face  Wilfred  Egerton. 

After  breakfast  she  started  to  walk  to 
Eason's  cottage.  She  had  been  severs! 
times  to  enquire  after  him,  and  to  take  some 
little  extra  dainty  to  tempt  his  appeUte. 

He  was  well  cared  for,  and 'his  niece 
came  up  every  day  to  fetch  what  was 
needed,  or  else  some  one  went  from  the 
house  to  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Pase  had  taken  it  into  her  head 
that  the  niece  was  something  of  a  gossip, 
and  had  begun  to  object  to  her  coming  so 
much  to  the  house. 

As  Hope  was  passing  through  the  chase 
she  caught  sight  of  Gilbert  Egerton  coming 
towards  her.  There  was  an  imperceptible 
pause  on  both  sides,  then  tiiej  advanced 
simultaneously.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  prettier  picture  that  morninff 
than  Hope  Brown,  as  she  passed  through 
summer  sunlight  and  shadow  under  the 
green  foliage  of  the  trees. 

The  young  man  advancing  to  meet  her 
was  consdous  of  her  fairness  and  sweetneis 
in  every  nerve  and  heart-throb.  She  hacf 
flushed  crimson  on  seeing  him,  but  she 
was  pale  enough  when  they  met,  and  had 
not  he  been  too  blinded  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  beauty  and  winsomeness,  he 
might  have  read  danger  in  the  set,  proud 
moura,  and  disdain  in  the  grey  eyes. 
But  he  saw  nothing — onlv  that  she  was 
fair,  and  the  one  woman  wno  could  satisfy 
his  heart  and  soul. 

He  noticed  with  keen  remorse  and 
trouble  that  she  had  grown  thinner  and 
more  delicate-looking. 

''Good  morning,  he  said;  "are  you 
going  as  far  as  Eason's  cottage  t  Let  me 
carry  that  basket,  it  Is  too  heavy  for  you 
on  such  a  hot  morning." 

It  only  contained  mit.  But  any  excuse 
was  gooa  enough  to  give  him  the  chance 
of  speaking  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  stiffly.  "  Bat  it 
is  no  weight  at  all/'  and  she  passed  on. 
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He  tamed  and  went  with  her.  Bat 
she  felt  diat  she  coold  not  endare  hb 
presence. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Egerton/'  she  said  with  a 
forced  carelessness,  contradicted  by  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  "  I  do  not  want  an 
escort^  and  I  believei  Mr.  Cowan" — Mr. 
Egerton's  land  agent — "  is  waiting  to  see 
yon  at  the  house.'' 

<'  I  saw  him  only  yesterday,  and  he  can't 
want  me  very  urgently,"  he  said,  trying, 
too,  to  speak  with  his  old  indolent  slow- 
ness, '*  and  if  yon  would  allow  me,  I  shoold 
like  to  accompany  yon."* 

Her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  stopped. 

''Bat  I  do  not  want  yon.  I  suppose 
yon  will  not  Insist  on  coming  if  that  u  the 
case  t  ** 

"Certainly  notl"  with  a  slight  laugh, 
though  he  paled  a  little  as  he  stepped  back. 

Then,  driven  by  who  could  tell  what 
madness,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of 
the  way  In  which  they  had  sacrificed  her  to 
the  service  of  tiie  outcast  son,  he  caught 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

<'  Mr.  Egerton ! "  The  next  second  she 
had  struck  the  hand  he  bad  kissed  agdnst 
the  tree  under  which  thev  were  standing. 
*'  How  dare  you — oh ! "  The  words  choked 
in  her  throat,  and  she  turned  from  him 
and  hunled  on. 

In  her  passion  her  hand  was  bruised  and 
wounded,  but  she  felt  no  pain.  It  was 
deadened  by  the  intolerable  insult  of  his 
kiss.  It  was  with  that  Insult  still  burning 
In  her  heart  that,  an  hour  later,  she  met 
Wilfred  jE^rton. 

She  pamd  the  summer-house  in  the 
wilderness  on  her  way  back  to  the  housa 
It  was  the  path  she  usually  took  coming 
and  going  to  Eason's  cottage. 

Wilfred  Egerton  knew  this. 

As  she  came  out  now,  between  the  trees, 
Into  the  opening  before  the  old  supuner- 
house,  to  her  dismay  and  alarm  she  saw, 
standing  there  in  the  full  daylight,  Wilfred 
Egerton  himself. 

In  her  fear  for  Ids  safety  she  lost  sense 
for  the  instant  of  the  awkwardness  of  the 
meeting. 

He  was  standbg  by  the  steps  of  the 
summer-house,  the  door  of  which  stood 
open  behind  him. 

As  he  caught  sight  of  her  he  came  for- 
ward to  meet  her. 


"Oh,  Mr.  Egerton  1  Plesie  go  bid i 
How  could  yout  It  is  selfish  oi  yotl* 
she  exclaimed,  indignant,  brssthlsii.  *' Ym 
should  think  of  the  others,  U  yoa  te^ 
care  for  yourself  I " 

''I  came  to  see  you,"  he  siid,  indiOM. 
thing  In  Uie  dark,  unsmiling  fses  bmglt 
back  all  the  previous  evenhig,  indfilbg 
and  quivering  at  the  memory  of  ft  ike 
drew  back  a  step.  But  she  eooU  M 
think  of  the  peril  he  was  nmnin|^  ",Mj 
mother  told  me  a  little  whQe  sgo  thatyoi 
had  gone  out,"  he  said,  unhoediogher 
remonstrance,  "  and  I  guessed  yoa  vnil 
return  this  way.  She  told  nie,  too,  tUI 
should  not  see  you  to-day.  I  eooid  m( 
wsit  till  to-morrow,  or  perhapi  the  lext 
day,  perhaps  never  see  you  sgiio,  in  I 
may  have  to  leave  at  any  monMnlt  mw. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  somethinc^  I  kn 
no  right  to  say  it.  I  love  yoo,  Uis 
Brown.  If  I  can  make  anything  dint 
of  the  rest  of  my  life,  do  yoa  tUak  foa 
could  forgive  me  any  trouble  or  uMynci 
I  have  unwillingly  brought  on  yoat" 

She  looked  at  him,  flashing  and  piii^ 
dumb,  bewildered,  and  frightraad. 

It  was  the  flrst  time  that  ihe  hidim 
him  in  the  f  uU  light  of  dsy.  Ai  thi 
morning  sunlight  fell  on  it,  ihe  ttv  liof 
worn  and  lined  the  face  wia  Ttm  vu 
something  iJmost  death -fib  a  Ik 
yellowish  white  of  the  skis,  wMd  I7 
sufEerbg  and  confinement  in  hb  zsMSkj 
prison,  while  the  sad  eyesseemidtoid 
down  into  her  very  heart. 

<'  Oh  1 "  she  cried  uncertafadj.  "Ujn 
would  only  go  back."  From  tiie  dtace 
came  the  sound  of  approschtng  toiea 
'*  Ob,  please  go  back  ! "  fai  so  agooy  d 
terror.  "  They  will  find  yoa-tlwMk! 
what  should  I  do  T' 

And  the  secret  of  her  heart  brob  o^i 
the  pathetic,  passionate  cry. 

'•  My  darling ! "  with  a  quick  itepiolit 
side,  and  catchbg  her  hands  in  U>i^ 
lifted  them,  holding  them  to  hiikinife 
a  second.  "  For  your  sake— I  wfll  p- 
There  is  something  to  live  for  now.  600^ 
bye— dearest  1 " 

And  she  stood  there  alone  lo  1 
full  of  sunshine,  where  sorrow 
were  not  known;  where  tl^.^* 
death  —  only  the  wonderfiil,  *"'  "* ' 
life  of  love. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Hiss  Pombrot's  rbit  to  Mn.  Sonutyne 
vai  poitponed  for  «  fortnight  At  one 
time^  indeed,  ft  seemed  not  impowibis 
thit  Mn.  Fomeioy's  visit  to  ber  aJbter  io 
Deronihire  might  be  poitpooed  Indefinitelf , 
tod  Mn.  Bonuyne ,  wu  charmlnglf  bi- 
coniolable^DYsr  har  pToapective  dluppoint-' 
meat. 

U  WW  ft  delightfol  thing  to  hkre  a  girl 
fa  the  booae  I  Mn.  BDmsiyne  mftde  the 
diaoorery  and  the  atatement  u  tlie  very 
ficat  evening  of  Miu  Pomeroy'a  stay  with 
her  drew  to  a  oloae.  And  certainly,  the 
eveaing,  Bigcaliied  by  a  little  dinner 
party,  bad  been  pleuant  enongh  to 
warrant  aatiafaoUon.  JaUim  had  bun  in 
the  beat  ponible  apirits,  elated  apparently 
by  the  preeenae  of  his  mother's  rultor,  at 
whoM  ude  he  wu  to  be  fonnd  whenever 
hia  dadea  u  boat  allowed  aach  concen- 
traUon  of  hla  attention.  Miai  Pomeroy 
heraelf  had  been  a  model  of  gentle 
amiability,  and  had  looked  more  than 
luoally  bright  and  pretty.  Lmiag,  who 
had  made  one  of  the  dinner  gneala,  had 
alao  been  at  hia  beat  and  moat  amnahig. 
So  \^Kk-l6to  of  any  length  had,  of  coorae, 
been  poaaible  between  him  and  Ua  hoateaa ; 
bat  a  qnlok,  low-toned  word  or  two  paued 
between  them  In  the  movement  that 
enaoed  apon  the  reappearance  of  the  men 
In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  which 
■earned  to  give  a  tonch  of  reality  to  Mrs. 
Bomayne'a  air  of  well-pleaied  vivacity- 

And  on  the  tone  of  that  firit  evening  that 
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of  the  fortnight  into  which  Mtat  Pomeroy's 
Btay  lengUiened  itaelf  waa  moddled.  They 
were  -  very  diaaipated,  Mn.  Bomayne 
aaserted  laughingly ;  uid  she  farther  de- 
clared that  ahe  had  never  enjoyed  dluipa- 
patlon  BO  much.  Jallan'a  hatd-workhig 
unpulaea  teemed  to  be  in  partial  abeyance 
for  the  time  being ;  their  demands  on  him, 
thongh  peremptory  when  they  did  oecnr, 
did  not  prevent  a  great  deal  of  attendance 
on  hia  mother  and  her  gneat.  Lifting  alio 
seemed  hardly  to  have  settled  back  into 
his  nanat  rontlne,  and  frequently  made 
one  of  the  party.  Hia  appearance  on  the 
scene,  and  Uie  recognition  of  that  compact 
between  them  which  he  never  foiled  to 
make,  either  by  a  glance  or  a  few  qnlet 
words,  were  never  wlthoiit  a  certain  effect 
on  Mn.  Somsyne ;  not  on  her  spirits,  for 
they  never  vailed  in  their  gidety ;  but  on 
a  hard  reatlegsneu  in  her  eyea,  alwaya 
leasened  for  the  moment  by  uut  look  or 
word  from  Loring. 

The  last  day  of  Jane  wfta  alao  the  laat 
day  of  Mra.  Pomeroy'a  abaenoe  from  Lon- 
don, and  it  waa,  moreover,  the  day  fixed 
for  a  certain  danoe  which  waa  to  atand  oat 
from  all  the  other  dancea  of  the  teaaon. 
The  given  of  thia  dance  were  parrenna 
of  the  moat  pronounced  type,  and  daring 
the  past  three  seasons,  they  had  paid  their 
way  into  London  aooiety  by  spending 
forinnes  on  the  entertainments  they  gave. 
Thia  season  they  had  issaed  oariU  of 
invitation,  on  which  each  gnett  was 
reqnested  to  wear  medfteral  Florentine 
dreu,  and  it  had  been  whupered  abroad 
that  thontanda  were  to  be  spent  In  pro- 
viding aneh  a  setting  for  these  costamea 
aa  shoold  eellpae  anything  hitherto  seen. 
Fortonately  for  the  projsctora — and  no- 
body knew  better  than  they  how  abao- 
lately  impoaslble  it  waa  to  oalcolate  in  sach 
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a  matter — the  idea  canght  society's  fancy ; 
it  was  taken  np  with  the  wild  enthoaiasm 
which  alternates  in  the  modern  mind  with 
blsB^  indifference ;  and  as  every  one  with 
an  invitation  had  spent  some  three'  weeks 
in  ardent  consideration  of  his  or  her  dress 
for  the  occaaloni  that  occasion  had  acquired 
a  fictitioos  importance  of  a  colossal  nataroi 
and  was  absolutely  looked  forward  to  as 
promisbg  something  quite  unusual — and 
equally  indefinite,  in  the  way  of  amusement 

The  whole  thing  had  evidently  been 
arranged,  Mrs.  Bomayne  declared  gaily,  to 
give  a  final  touch  of  toiumph  to  the  end  of 
Maud  Pomeroy's  visit  to  her.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  in  question,  and  she  and  Miss  Pome- 
roy,  with  Julian  as  escoiti  were  taking 
what  she  described  as  *<  a  litde  turn  "  In  the 
Park  when  she  expressed  this  opinion.  It 
was  a  perfect  June  afternoon,  the  Park  was 
very  full  and  gay,  and  all  three  seemed  to 
be  exhilarated  either  by  the  sonshine,  the 
movement,  or  the  prospect  of  the  evening. 
The  fortnight's  intimate  association  wiUi 
her  present  companions  liad  apparently 
had  no  effect  whatever  upon  Miss  Pome- 
roy's  demure  'conventionality  of  manner, 
but  her  word  was  readier  than  usual, 
and  her  expression  was  brighter;  Mrs. 
BomaynOi  as  she  talked  and  laughed  and 
kept  the  ball  of  chatter  going,  was  an 
emoodiment  of  well-iatisfied  vivacity;  and 
about  Julian's  hilatity  there  was  a  touch 
of  excitement  wjiich  was  a  eharacteristic 
which  had  grown  upon  liim  markedly  in 
tiie  course  of  the  last  month.  He  turned 
upon  his  mother,  protesting  gaily. 

<' That's  much  too  depressing  a  point 
of  view,"  he  said.  "  It  forces  on  us  exactly 
what  we  want  to  forget — that  it  is  the  end. 
Now,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  cut  the 
connection  between  to-night  and  both 
yesterday  and  to-morrow,  and  enjoy  myself 
tremendously." 

"And  is  'cutting  the  connection' — it 
sounds  as  if  something  might  blow  up— an 
indispensable  preliminary  I ''  laughed  Mrs. 
Bomayne. 

"  Why,  of  course."  He  glanced  at  Miss 
Pomeroy  as  he  spoke^  and  the  colour 
deepened  in  her  cheeks  by  just  a  shade  as 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  Bomayne  and  said, 
with  one  of  her  little  smiles  and  a  rather 
poor  attempt  at  mock  confidence : 

"Mr.  Bomayne  wants  to  forget  the 
terrific  anxiety  which  he  has  already 
suffered  over  that  gorgeous  dress  of  his, 
and  the  terrific  bill  from  which  he  has 
still  to  suffer." 


Julian's  protestations  were  as  eager  and 
boyish  in  manner  as  they  were  deHnats 
and  skilf nl  in  matter,  and  Mn.  Bomayne 
broke  in  upon  them  with  a  langMi^ 
apology  and  a  request  that  Julian  woaU 
tell  the  coachman  to  turn  out  into  Piees- 
diUy  and  drive  to  a  house  in  Gfoaveoor 
Place.  Julian  gave  the  order,  and  added 
to  it: 

"  Tou  can  pull  up  when  yoa  gal  osft  of  | 
the  Park." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  took  up  tho  wvdi 
instantly. 

"Are  you  not  coming  with  ii%  W 
boy  f  "  she  said.  "Come  and  lielp  as  fiy 
one  call  at  any  rate.  Weaie  gdng stnM 
home  after  that  to  pr^are  omaelvwla 
the  triumphs  of  the  evening  by  a  fittii 
refreshing  laziness,  are  we  not,  BlanF  I ' 

"I  should  like  to  immensely  I/*  ■iiMiiisil 
Julian  ardently  as  Miss  Pomeroy  laBei  a 
pretty  response.  "  But  Pm  afraid  I  wM 
go  down  to  the  dub.  I  promised  to  aeit 
Loring  there  1  Dinneratelghtkl  ai^poMf' 
he  added  as  the  carriage  drew  op  and  hs 
jumped  out,    "  Au  revoir  1 " 

He   stepped,  back   on    the  paven 
lifting  his  hat  as  the  carriage  drove 
Then  he  jumped  into  a  hansom  and  gvm 
the  word  to  drive,  not  to  the  dub  bi^  to 
the  Templ&     Arrived  there  he  ma  xxp- 
stairsi  the  exdtement  aboni  htm  gauibig 

ground  moment  by  moment^  to  Mtrston 
oring's  rooms.  Loring  was  thare  akme. 
He  was  seated  at  the  writbig-taUe  wxifei^g 
rapidly,  his  face  keen  and  intent,  aad  hs 
suspended  his  work  for  an  inatant  only  ai 
he  glanced  up  on  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  nodded  a  greeting, 

Julian's  life  for  the  last  montli  had  hsn 
lived  at  that  h^  pressure  whieh  is  si^ 
produced  In  a  man  by  the 
that  he  has  burnt  his  sliips.  Ermty 
thathe  had  accumulated  during  the 
six  months  was  invested  in  the 

{ropoundedtohimamonthagoby 
lOring;  and  the  histozy  of  liia  real 
during  the  Interval  would  have  besa  a 
histozy  of  the  stages  through  which  Ihsk 
scheme  had  passed.  Tlie  affadra  of  Ai 
Welcome  Diamond  Mhiing  Company  hid 
followed  precisely  the  course  indicated  tf 
Loring  during  that  first  interview  an  fla 
subject  between  Loring^  Bamsay,  and  JoQb. 
Shortly  after  that  interview  "  WelcoflMs' 
had  fallen  to  a  n<»ninal  price;  they  had 
then  been  bought  up  according  to  arraag^ 
mentb  A  slight  rise  had  Mlowed  ass 
matter  of  course,  followed  by  an  imtemi 
of  vadllationi  and  a  dow  iuoceeaioo  d 
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trifling  advanooi,  which  had  again  been 
anficeMed  by  a  p^od  of  qniet 

So  fur  the  excitement  with  which  every 
hoar  had  been  instinct  for  Julian  had  been 
the  excitement  of  preparation  lolely;  the 
gronnd  had  been  tilled  and  the  seed  sown. 
And  what  that  soil  was  in  which  he  had 
sown  his  seed;  what  were  the  charac- 
teriitlca  that  were  to  prove  lo  atimnlating; 
it  was  not  in  him  to  consider.  He  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  Uie  nature  of  the 
transactf on  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  he 
had  understood  at  the  ontset  wat  the 
*' private  information  received  from  the 
Cape''  on  which  tiie  shares  were  to  be 
bought  np  was  a  « pat  ap  thing,"  as  he 
womd  have  expressed  it,  between  Bamsay 
and  Marston  Lbring;  and  the  knowledge 
affected  him  not  at  dL  That  black  thread 
in  the  warp  of  his  character  was  running 
strong  and  deep  now.  and  to  saoh  con- 
siderations his  sensibilities  were  absolutely 
dormant. 

•'  Well  f "  the  monosyllable  broke  from 
him  eager  and  impetuouSy  as  though  it 
contained  tiie  pent-up  suspense  and  excite- 
ment of  hours.  He  had  come  up  rapidly 
to  Loring's  side,  and  the  latter^  without 
lifting  his  eyes,  signed  to  an  evening  paper 
which  lay  on  the  table  as  he  said  briefly : 

••All  right  I" 

Julian's  face  turned  quite  white;  he 
snatched  up  the  paper  and  turned  with 
breathless  eagerness  to  the  column  devoted 
to  the  money  market, 

'•  Welcome  Diamond  Company  Shares." 

The  blue  eyes  seemed  to  leap  at  the 
line  and  fasten  on  it  with  a  hungry 
avidity  pitiful  to  see,  and  he  stood  there 
gazing  at  it  with  glittering,  fascinated  eyes, 
with  a  curious  stillness  upon  him  from 
head  to  foot,  as  though  all  remembrance 
of  his  actual  surroundings,  all  thought  even 
of  Loring,  had  faded.  Nearly  five  minutes 
had  paned  when  Loring  laid  down  hfs 
r  pen  and  leant  back  in  his  chair,  turning  a 
uttla  that  he  might  fix  his  eyes  on  Julian 
as  he  stood  rather  behind  him. 

••  Pretty  fair  t "  he  said  carelessly, 

Julian  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  paper 
and  turned  his  white  face  to  Loring.  He 
nodded  as  ^though  the  feelings  of  the 
moment  were  not  to  be  put  into  speech, 
and  then  the  slow,  deep  colour  of  excite- 
ment began  to  creep  over  hii  features. 

•'  Have  you  seen  Bamsay  f "  he  said  in 
a  low,  quick  voice. 

•'  Saw  him  this  morning.  He  told  me 
things  were  beginning  to  move.  It  was 
that  paragraph  yesterday  that  did  it  I " 


"And  what  about  keephg  it  upf 
said  JuUan.  <'This  is  the  ticklish 
moment,  I  take  it  I  What's  the  next 
move  t " 

He  had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair  as 
he  spoke;  his  voice  was  jerking  with 
eagemesBi  as  though  some  of  Us  excitement 
were  finding  expression.  Loring  looked 
at  him  for  an  instant  before  he  answered. 
He  was  asking  himself  a  question  wUch 
had  formulated  itself  in  his  mind  more 
than  once  in  the  last  month;  namdy, 
was  it  merely  the  influence  of  his  Uood 
which  made  young  Bomayne  so  keen  a 
speculator;  or  was  there  something  con- 
cealed in  the  background  of  his  life  whidi 
made  m<mey  a  desperate  necessity  with 
himf 

''This  is  the  next  move,**  he  answered, 
indicating  the  sheets  of  manuscript  paper 
which  hy  before  hfan.  ''This  will  be  bi 
one  or  two  of  the  papers  to-morrow,  and 
if  I'm  not  mistaken  it  will  have  a  big 
effect!'' 

Julian  stretched  out  his  hand  impulsively 
for  the  sheets  and  ran  through  them,  now 
and  then  breaking  into  an  eager  comment; 
and  as  he  finished  he  rose  impetuously  and 
began,  to  pace  excitedly  up  and  down  the 
room,  us  face  was  flusned  now,  and  his 
eyesglowing. 

^'xw^  tlukt  ought  to  take  us  a  long 
way  I"  he  said.  "And  Bamsay  back- 
ing it  up  all  the  whOe,  of  course  f  Loring, 
what  do  you  make  of  it  t  An  affair  of «• 
weeks  f " 

"An  affair  of  two  or  three  weeks,  all 
told!"  returned  Loring  nonchalantly. 
"The  inside  of  a  month  ought  to  put  the 
best  part  of  thirty  thousand  into  each  of 
our  pockets,  my  boy." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  gathered 
togetiier  tiie  sheets  of  manuscript  but  as 
he  did  so  his  quick  ear  caught  a  strange, 
sharp  catch  in  Julian's  breath,  ne 
fastened  up  the  papers,  and  directed  them 
with  another  of  ttiose  slight  smfles,  and 
then  turned  again  to  the  younger  man. 
Julian  was  standbig  at  the  inndow  staring 
almost  stupidly  out. 

"  I'm  going  to  turn  you  out  now  I "  said 
Loring  Ughtly.  "Goming  down  to  the 
dub  with  me  t " 

Julian  turned  round,  but  the  words 
seemed  to  penetrate  slowly  to  his 
consciousness. 

"No!"  he  said  at  kst.  "No,  thanks, 
old  man.    I — ^I'm  going  to  get  home." 

He  had  to  go  to  his  own  chambers  first, 
it  appeared,  however,  and  Loring  Iftft  Um 
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with  a  careless  "  AU  right !  See  yoa  to- 
night^ of  courise  t " 

The  sunshine  had  left  Julian's  roam, 
bright  as  it  still  was  outside,  and  it  looked, 
perhaps,  the  darker  by  contrast  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  shut  himself  in  alone. 
He  paused  a  i^^oment,  with  his  hand  on 
the  lock,  and  then  walked  aimlessly  across 
to  the  writing-table  and  sat  down.  There 
was  a  p%le,  dazed  look  about  him. 

The  line  in  the  evening  paper  at  which 
he  had  gazed  with  such  deyouring  eyes  had 
chronicled  the  first  important  rise  of  those 
shares  on  which  his  hopes  were  staked; 
chronicled,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  As  he  sat  there  alone,  the  words 
seemed  to  stand  out  all  about  him;  to 
meet  his  eyes  in  every  direction;  and  it 
was  little  wonder  that,  as  he  realised  that 
the  seed  so  eagerly  sown  had  indeed 
broken  ground  at  last^  the  perfect  fruit 
seemed  to  be  already  in  his  hand,  and  he 
was  da^ed  and  intoxicated  with  anticipated 
triumph.  He  had  the  blood  of  a  speculator 
and  a  gambler  in  his  veins,  and  as  he 
sprang  up  suddenly  from  his  chair  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  it 
was  the  surging  of  the  speculator's  instinct 
that  fluahed  hu  face  and  glittered  in  his 
eyes;  the  rioting  of  that  money  passion 
which,  to  the  man  who  has  never  felt  its 
fever,  is  the  strangest  and  most  repulsive 
—  as  it  is  the  most  abnormal  —  of  all 
paisions. 

Bat  little  by  little,  without  volition  or 
even  consciousness  on  his  part,  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  changed.  Gradually  that 
greedf,  tumultuous  contemplation  of  money 
as  an  end  wavered,  altered  into  a  contem- 
plation of  money  as  a  means,  into  a  passing 
over  of  that  means  in  the  realisation  of  the 
end  which  it  was  to  bring  about.  He  was 
tliinking  of  Clemence,  thinking  of  her  in  a 
tumult  of  excitement  in  which  the  goadhig 
of  tiiat  two-edged  dart  of  love  and  shame 
which  quivered  always  in  Ids  better  nature 
was  absolutely  unfelt ;  thinking  of  her  in 
a  very  hallucination  of  intoxicated  triumph. 
He  was  living  out  with  her  a  future  life  of 
triumphant  satisfaction;  a  life  so  utterly 
Incompatible  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
with  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  and 
must  still  come  and  go,  as  to  be  a  most 
pathetic  imagining,  when  the  sound  of  a 
clock  striking  brought  him  suddenly  to 
himself. 

His  first  consdouB  thought  was  a  certain 
vague  surprise  at  his  surroundings ;  as  far 
m  externals  went  he  had  left  Loring's  room 
and  had  come  to  lils  own  like  a  man  walk- 


ing in  his  sleep.  Then  he  reaUaed  the 
nature  of  the  sound  that  had  ranaed  Um 
and  drew  out  his  watch  to  see  what  hoot  { 
it  was  that  had  struck.  It  was  aereii,  and 
the  fact,  with  the  pressing  neoesuty  for  hii 
return  home  which  it  involved,  gave  a  ton 
to  the  currant  of  hb  thooghta  by  wUeb, 
without  elianffing  their  m^  eharactei;  ttsr 
were  blended  hi  with  the  aetusJ  pocn- 
calities  of  the  moment.  He  thought  of  Ik 
mother  with  a  certain  bitter  tiinmpk 
<at's  not  for  long,"  he  said  to  hfaMstf, 
"not  for  long  now."  His  mind  ran  m 
over  the  details  of  the  evening  before  Wm; 
the  little  dinner — "  only  omelYes,"  Ifaa 
Romayne  had  said  gaily ;  the  artificUitiii 
that  would  pass  between  hinfaalf  and  kb 
mother ;  Uie  efiective  flirtation  which  ht 
would  have  to  keep  up  with  Ifiaa  PooMny 
— ^the  flirtation  which  in  the  exdtasssat 
of  the  past  month  he  had  carried  <m  vilk 
reckless  skill  And  then  with  his  hand  se 
the  door  he  stopped  abruptly — ^stopped  nd 
stood  quite  sttU  with  a  strange,  dalmt 
recklessness  growing  in  his  face.  WYoAm 
it  was  some  curious  effect  of  the  Umit 
through  which  he  had  passedi  whether  ll 
originated  in  those  jubilant  yiaions  ti 
Clemence  from  which  he  had  ao  raosntly 
awakened,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But 
on  that  instant  there  had  risen  within  Urn 
an  impulse  of  fierce,  overmasten^  re- 
pulsion against  his  mother,  agynst  Hiss 
Pomeroy,  against  the  part  he  had  dhosea 
to  play.  Almost  before  he  had  reaUNd 
the.  sudden  sense  of  overwhelndng  revolt 
and  distaste  which  had  seized  Urn  its 
obverse  was  upon  him.  Clemence !  To 
see  Clemence!  To  speak  to  OlemeBOsI 
To  satisfy  the  hungry  longioff  whidh,  kr 
the  moment^  seem^l  absolotcTy  to  uomm 
himl 

Such  a  longiu)^,  In  various  forma  and 
degrees,  had  shaken  and  torn  him 
before,  but  hitherto  something- 
fluence  from  Clemence's  own  wordi^ 
jarring  and  throbbing  of  that  better 
in  himself  ^had  held  him  back.    But  mt*, 
strung,  up  and  carried  out  of  himsdf  if 
his  excitement,  he  was  impervioas  to  aB 
considerations  save  that  of  his  own  OTe^ 
mastering  craving.     The  end  was  Tsiy 
near  now,  he  told   himselt     It  wai  a 
question  of  a  week  or  two  onlj.      Hs 
must  see  her;  she  herself  would  aee  ttaft 
it  was  only  reasonable  that  he  should  ase 
her! 

His  plans  were  laid  in  the  passing  of  a 
few  seconds.  The  only  addrm  Clemenos 
had  given  hfan  was  that  of   the  hoov 
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of  basiness  where  she  worked — where  ahe 
had  worked  when  he  met  her  first — his 
only  chanee  of  aeeiiig  her  lay  in  meeting 
her  when  she  left  her  work  at  night.  He 
woold  not  ffo  home  to  dinner,  he  decided ; 
he  would  telegraph  to  hii  mother,  and  dine 
at  a  qoiet  reatanrant.  That  would  bring 
him,  as  he  knew  well  enoagh,  to  the 
earliest  honr  at  which  the  *' hands,"  of 
whom  Clemence  made  one,  were  likel^  to 
be  released,  and  he  would  wait  in  the  httle 
by-street  in  which  the  << hands'"  entrance 
was  situated  until  she  came. 

He  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  quick, 
assured  step,  sent  off  his  telegram — a  brief 
"Detained.  Inconsolable" — from  an  office 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  then,  carefully  avoid- 
ing tiie  fashionable  resorts,  he  walked  to 
the  restaurant  he  had  mentally  selected. 

The  little  street  which,  for  some  scores 
of  men  and  women,  formed  the  picture 
eyoked  by  a  name  which  for  the  shopping 
population  of  London  involved  a  mental 
vision  of  a  busy  thoroughfare  and  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  plate-glass  windows, 
ran  parallel  to  tiiat  thoroughfare,  divided 
from  it  only  by  a  long  block  of  buildings ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  slight  nature  of 
the  division  between  the  two,  the  contrast 
presented  was  almost  startUng.  The  little 
street  was  a  thoroughfare  inasmuch  as  it 
led  from  one  side-street  to  another;  but 
these  streets  were  very  little  frequented, 
and  the  connecting-link  between  them  was 
a  short  cut  to  nowhere.  It  represented 
dmply  so  many  back  entrances  to  places 
of  business,  and  these  being  to  a  great 
extent  monopolised  by  a  single  firm,  the 
comings  and  goings  at  stated  times  of  the 
hands  employed  by  that  firm  was  often 
the  only  movement  that  broke  the  quiet 
from  m(Hming  until  night  In  the  In- 
tervals between  these  comings  and  goings 
there  brooded  over  the  street  such  a 
silence  and  stillness  as  seemed  strangely 
incompatible  with  the  thought  of  all  the 
labour  and  effort  that  it  held ;  with  the 
hard  day's  work  towards  which  those 
coming  footsteps  in  the  morning  were 
bent;  with  the  hard  day's  work  which 
lay  behind  those  departing  footsteps  in  the 
evening.  The  street  itseu  had  a  squalid, 
neglected  look,  too,  as  though  life  and 
activity  had  passed  it  by. 

The  day's  work  was  not  over  yet, 
though  the  evening  light  was  making  long 
shadows,  and  the  setting  sun  was  turning 
the  upper  windows  of  the  opposite  houses 
into  ruddv  fire ;  the  street  was  absolutely 
silent  and  deserted  when  Julian  turned 


quickly  into  it  He  pulled  up  and  surveyed 
his  surroundings  with  a  rapid,  compre- 
hensive glance. 

It  was  too  early  yet  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  told  himself  so  with  somewhat 
over-elaborated  carelessness,  and  took  out 
his  cigarette-case.  He  lighted  a  cigarette, 
and  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  pave- 
ment on  me  opposite  side  of  tiie  street  to 
tibiat  on  which  he  expected  Glemence  to 
emerge,  he  began  to  reckon  with  himself 
the  chances  for  and  against  her  speedy  or 
tardy  appearance. 

But  such  practical,  matter-of-fact  con- 
siderations involved  a  deliberate  mental 
action  on  his  part,  and  havins  gone 
through  it,  urged  by  that  curious  mstinct 
under  which  intense  excitement  idways 
desires  to  assert  itself  as  absolute  calm  and 
sanity,  he  gradually  let  Umself  slip  awav 
again  from  the  practical  and  the  actual, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  tide  of  his 
exhilarated  imaginings.  H(s  face  was 
flushed,  his  eyes  bright  with  a  strange 
kind  of  elation ;  that  elation  which  is  as 
unnatural  as  intoxication,  and  involves 
much  the  same  transfiguring  of  facts  and 
ignoring  of  coneequences. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting,  nothing 
that  sooner  quickens  the  mental  pulses 
into  a  very  fever  of  confusion,  thui  the 
sudden  indulgence  of  an  impulse  long 
resisted.  The  hour  that  had  passed  since 
the  idea,  of  which  his  presence  in  that 
quiet  little  street  was  the  outcome,  had 
flashed  into  Julian's  mind  and  dominated 
it,  had  carried  him  as  completely  out  of 
himself,  and  out  of  touch  with  realities,  as 
is  a  man  under  the  influence  of  absinthe. 
As  a  man  so  exhilarated  will  be  impervious 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  pain, 
so  Julian  was  for  the  time  beine  absolutely 
unconscious  of  anything  painful  or  shame- 
ful in  hb  position.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  parted  from  Glemence ; 
all  the  bitter  pain  and  longing  under  which 
he  had  smarted  and  writhed  with  such 
fierce  rebellion ;  the  attitude  towards  him- 
self which  his  conduct  might  only  too 
justly  have  created  in  his  wife;  were 
absolutely  obliterated  from  his  mind. 
He  was  waitpg  now — husband,  master, 
altogether  the  superior,  triumphant^  suc- 
cessful, self-assured — for  his  mistaken  but 
doubtless  submissive  wife;  conscious,  and 
rather  pleased  with  the  consciousness,  that 
he  loved  her  in  spite  of  her  faults. 

One  quarter  after  another  chimed  out 
from  a  neighbouring  clock.  He  had  been 
waiting  nearly  an  hour,  oblivious,  in  his 
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eUUoD,  of  tedium  or  weariness;  oblivioos 
id  the  claim  upon  him  ol  the  life  of  Qaeen 
Aime  Street  as  though  it  bad  no  existence 
for  him.  The  slight  feelinff  of  Impatience 
with  which  he  realised  that  the  fourth 
quarts 'was  chiming  was  entirely  on- 
eonnected  wMi  sach  externals ;  and  it  was 
an  eloqaent  testimony  to  his  mental  atti- 
tude tlutt  it  took  the  form  of  a  faint  sense 
of  Irritation  with  Clemence  for  delaying  so 
long.  A  vagne  feeling  of  lordly  dis- 
approval of  her  condact  stirred  in  Um,  as 
he  paused  at  tiie  top  of  the  street  and 

f  lanced  across  at  tiie  still  f aet-dosed  doors, 
[e  was  just  looUng  dubiously  at  his 
dgarette-case  when  the  click  of  a'  latch, 
instantly  followed  by  the  sound  of  girls' 
Yoicesi  made  him  start  violently.  He  t&ust 
the  case  hastily  into  his  pocket  and  walked 
quickly  down  the  street,  until  he  was 
striding  just  opposite  the  door  from  which 
a  little  stream  of  girls  and  women  was 
pouring  forth. 

Several  figures  had  already  detached 
themselves  firom  the  stream  and  were 
moving  rapidly  away,  either  sindy  or  in 
pairs ;  but  one  quick  glance  told  him  that 
neither  oi  these  was  Oiemenoe,  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  with  eager  confidence  on  the 
doorway  through  which  she  had  still  to 
pass.  His  face  was  flushed  with  intense 
excitement  On  came  the  stream,  girls 
and  women  following  one  another  In 
unbroken  succession;  pretty  girls,  plain 
girls,  shabby  girls,  snuurt  girls,  some  arm 
m  arm,  some  laughing  and  talking  in  loud- 
voiced  groups;  several  of  these  groups 
noticed  nis  waiting  figure  and  commented 
upon  it  in  giggling  whispers,  turning  back 
as  they  passed  down  the  street  to  Took  at 
It  again,  but  Julian  only  saw  that  none  of 
these  was  Clemence.  The  stream  was 
beginning  to  dwindle ;  stragslers  followed 
one  anomer  now  at  Irregular  intervals; 
the  two  girls  who  had  been  the  last  to 
appear  hi^  neariy  reached  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  still  Julian's  eyes  were  riveted 
on  the  open  doorway. 

The  girls  turned  the  comer,  and  down 
the  dim  passage  into  which  he  was  looking 
there  came  slowly  another  figure  quite 
alone.  Before  it  had  merged  Into  the  light 
Julian  was  across  the  roi^,  as  though  that 
one  great  throb  with  which  his  heart  leapt 
up  to  meet  her  had  Impelled  him  physi- 
eally,  and  as  Clemence  passed  out  into  the 
soft  dusk  of  the  June  evening  he  spoke 
her  name  eagerly,  at  first,  then  with  a 
strange  break  in  his  voice : 

"  Clemence  1  Clemence  1'' 


At  the  first  sound  of  his  v 
the  first  sign  to  her  that  he  wm 
low,  Indescribable  cry  broke  from  G 
she  turned  towards  him  tremblioflb  ■■•jk* 
as  she  stood,  and  Julian  eaught  her  b  m 
arms  lest  she  should  fall 

*<  You've  come  1"  she  cried,  and  bitet 
the  exquisite  rapture  and  relief  oi  hm 
faintf  quivering  voice^  witk  all  tti^  ft 
Implied  of  suffering  past»  a  hatdev  an 
than  Julian  might  have  melted.  ^1h 
dear,  my  dear,  I  knew  you'd  conel  I 
knew !    I  knew  1 " 

But  that  pathetic  voice  had  noi 
needed.    The  first  sight  of  her  laee  as 
turned  It  upon  him  with  that  woods 
irradiation  of  joy  upon  It,  had 
into  nothinffuess  all  the  exaltaftinH  dl  ths 
triumph  ana  self-satisCaction  of  the 
hours,  and  Julian  held  her  in  hia 
trance  over,  self-oonvlcted, 
his  whole  consciousness  abaorbed  bk 
heavv,  throbbing  a^ny  of  hia  bettar 
which  had  leapt  into  sodden 


Ui 


life.  What  it  was  that  so  penefcraled 
he  could  not  have  defined.  Whete 
in  what  proportion  old  Infioenee  iBibad, 
touched,  and  was  blended  with  a  Iieait^ 
piercing  sense  of  the  change  in  iisr,  he 
could  not  have  said;  he  did  not  evea 
know  that  these  were  Indeed  the  powen 
that  had  struck  him.  The  chaase  la  her. 
even  as  he  gazed  down  at  her  nea  with 
agonised,  remorseful  eyes,  as  It  rested  ior 
one  moment  on  his  shoulder,  he  rather 
felt  than  traced  and  understood. 

That  change  was  very  great.  IbMB 
past  six  months  had  d«dt  heaiHy  with 
that  thin,  white  face,  and  the  mada  ef 
their  passing  were  pldn  to  aee^  evaD  k 
that  mcmient  of  absolute  tranafigarstfoik 
Every  curve,  every  suggestion  of  igiiiih- 
ness  seemed  to  hiave  JSMsen  worn  awiy; 
worn  away  by  those  cruel  twin 
never   so   pitiless   as   when   ttiey 

togedier —physical  suffering  and   

distress.  The  outUne  of  her  featorea  hid 
lost  some  of  Its  beauty  in  that 
accentuation;  the  colourless  lipa 
slightiy  drawn,  and  under  the  sunken  eyes 
were  heavy  shadows.  But  no  remembianse 
of  the  physical  lovelhieas  which  she  had 
lost  could  stand  for  an  Instant  before  the 
spiritual  loveliness  which  she  had  gained. 
It  was  as  though  those  twin  refiners^  be- 
fore whom  nothing  earthly  or  external  ean 
stand  and  fiouris^  had  strengthened  thi^ 
which  lay  behind  those  extemab  with  which 
they  had  dealt  so  ruthlessly.  The  eyea,  ao 
indescribably  beautiful  as  th^  looked 
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into  JaUa&'i,  had  been  beuitifal  eren  in 
that  moment  before  she  lealiied  his 
presenoe;  beantifol  in  theb  heftvinesa  as 
no  brightneaa^  as  no  common  happineaa 
coold  have  made  them,  beaatiliil  irtth  the 
perfect  patience  and  dignity  of  accepted 
anffering.  The  tired  month  had  been 
beantiftd  bi  ita  repose,  as  it  was  beantifal 
now  in  ita  tvemnlona  raptore;  baantifd  in 
ita  qniet  constancy  and  self-abnegation. 

^he  let  herself  rest  for  a  moment  in  his 
arms ;  clinging  to  him  with  something  in 
her  touch  which  he  had  never  felt  before ; 
looking  np  int6  his  face  as  her  head  lay 
back  ag^loat  his  shoulder  with  a  strange, 
tremakos,  tender  light  qaivering  on  every 
f eators^  shalron  from  head  to  foot  by  little 
tremnloQs,  tearless  sobs — the  sobs  of  utter 
relief  and  peace.  Then  she  disengaged  her- 
self gently,  and  drew  herself  away,  some- 
thing of  ttiat  first  ecstasy  dying  out  of  her 
faee  to  leave  it  soft  and  happy  beyond  all 
words.  That  strange  light  sull  dione  in 
her  eyes,  and,  as  she  moved,  one  thin  hand 
retamed  its  clinging  hold  on  his  arm,  as 
though  some  instinct  of  dependence  in- 
flaenced  her  involuntarily.  She  was 
dressed,  not  as  the  other  ^Is  had  been, 
in  a  light  summer  jacket,  but  in  a  long 
doak,  and  as  she  drew  it  about  her  with 
the  other  hand,  tiie  softest  touch  of  colour 
came  into  her  white  cheek. 

"My  dear  I"  she  l^d  boKIj.  '<My 
dearl" 

And  Julian  whispered  hoarsely  as  he 
had  whispered  again  and  again : 

«  Glemmle  1  Ulemmle  t " 

He  made  no  attempt  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  again.  Even  the  gesture  with  which 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  those  clinging 
fingers  on  his  sleeve  was  diffident  and  almost 
tremulous;  tender  and  reverent  as  no 
gesture  of  his  had  ever  been  in  all  his  life 
before.  He  could  find  no  words.  In  her 
presence  everything — all  the  triumph,  all 
that  had  seemed  to  him  tiie  necessities  and 
realities  of  life — seemed  to  have  fallen  away 
from  him.  He  was  nothing.  He  had 
nothing  1    He  could  say  nothing  to  her. 

There  was  a  silence;  silence  which  for 
Clemence  as  her  fingers  closed  round  his, 
and  that  soft  colour  came  and  went  in  her 
cheeks,  breathed  an  ineffable  content; 
silence  which  for  Julian  held  the  blackest 
depths  of  self-revelation  and  self  •contempt. 
It  was  broken  at  last  by  Olemence. 

"  Is  it  done,  dear.) "  she  said  gently. 

Julian's  hand  tamed  cold  in  hers,  and 
his  eyes  fell  away  from  her  face. 

"  Not— not  yet,  Glemmie  1"  he  faltered 


wretchedly.    "  I— I  came  to  tell  you— to 
teU  you  that " 

"That  you  are  going  to  do  it f  That 
you  are  going  to  do  itt  My  dear,  my 
dear,  you  mean  that  t  Oh,  you  mean  tha^ 
don't  you  1 " 

She  had  not  raised  her  voice  or  changed 
her  pose,  but  that  touch  upon  his  arm  had 
becoqae  a  close,  convulsive  grip,  and  even 
the  clutch  of  the  worn,  blanched  hand 
upon  her  cloak  witnessed  to  the  agony  of 
supplication  with  which  every  nerve  was 
stradned  and  quivering.  Her  low  voice 
thrilled  and  vibrated  with  it ;  her  wtdte 
face,  to  which  his  first  Words  had  brought 
a  look  of  heart-sick  disappointment,  was 
an  embodied  prayer.  He  could  not  answer 
on  the  instant;  it  cut  him  like  a  lash; 
and  she  went  on  rapidly,  her  low,  beseech- 
ing voice  breaking  and  trembling  with  the 
intense  feeling  that  flickered  on  her  face 
like  a  Ught 

"Julian,  for  my  sake,  for  your  wife's 
sake,  dear ;  I  love  you  so  I  I — ^I  need  you 
so  1  Don't  part  us  any  tonger  1  If  it  was 
for  your  good,  if  it  was  to  make  you  happy, 
there's  nothing  I  would  not  face,  and  face 
cheerfully — ah,  you  know  tiiat,  don't  youf 
Bat  you^  doing  wrong,  and  I  think  of,  it 
always,  and  it  makes  the  loneliness  so  that 
I  can't  bear  it    Oh,  I  can't  bear  it  1" 

She  broke  suddenly  into  low  shuddering 
sobs  and  tears,  and  her  head  fell  forward 
helplessly  on  to  his  breast,  though  she  still 
kept  her  convulsive  hold  upon  his  arm. 
He  put  his  other  arm  round  her  and  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
seemed  to  realise  with  a  kind  of  double 
consciousness  the  course  he  would  take  and 
its  utter  contemptibility. 

"  Don't,  Olemmie,  dear!  Don't !  don't  1 " 
he  said  in  a  broken,  uneven  voice.  "It's 
all  right,  dear  1  I'm  going  to  do  it  1  I  came 
to  tea  you  so  1  It's  all  right  I " 

"  You're  going  to— tell  her  1 " 

"  I  am,  Clemence !  I  promise  you  I 
am  1  Only— only  not  for  a  week  or  two. 
There's — there's  something  I  must  wait  for!" 

"But  you  are  gobg  tot  Tou  aret 
You  are  1 " 

"  On  my — on  my  soul,  yes,  Olemence ! " 

There  was  a  moment'a  silence,  broken 
only  by  her  low,  tremulous  sobs;  then 
these  too  died  away.  At  last,  with  a  Ions 
sighing  breath,  she  raised  herself  and 
looked  into  his  pale,  miserable  face,  with 
her  own  quiet  and  exhausted. 

"  Must  you  wait  t "  she  said,  with  an  m- 
desoribable  accent  on  the  first  bitter  word. 
«  Must  you !  *" 
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*'  I — I  moBt,  dear  1 "  he  said  desperately, 
his  eyes  tryiog  wretchedly  to  avoid  hers. 
'*  It  shan't  be  lonff,  I  promise  you ;  bat  I 
must  wait  jast  a  little  longer  1" 

She  paused  a  moment^  still  looking  into 
his  face.  Then,  with  a  sadden  lovely  light 
in  her  eyes,  she  made  a  slight  movement 
as  though  she  would  have  bent  his  head 
down  that  she  might  murmur  in  his  ear. 
She  stopped  herself,  however,  and  there 
settled  down  upon  her  face  a  look  of  un- 
utterable sadness.  By  Julian,  in  his  help- 
less misery  of  self-contempt,  the  gesture 
had  passed  utterly  unheeded. 

"  Don't  let  it  be  much  longer,  dear ! " 
she  said.    <<  Oood  night ! " 

Julian  caught  at  the  last  word  as  though 
it  gave  him  some  sort  of  chance  of  restoring 
his  writhbg  self-respect 

'<6ood   night  1"   he    echoed.      "Not 

Jety  Clemencel    Fm   going  to  see  you 
ome,  of  course  1" 
But  Olemence  shook  her  head. 
""  No !"  she  said  steadfastly,  *'  no,  dear !" 
Something  in  her  tone,  something  in  the 
touch  she  lud  upon  Um,  took  from  him 
all  power  of  self-assertion,  all  power  of 
resistance  to  her  wilL    She  drew  his  head 
towards   her  now,  kissed  him  softly  on 
the  fozehead,  and  then  turned  and  went 
away  down  the  street,  leaving  him  alone. 

COURAGE. 

It  Is  a  statement  which  you  may, 
perhaps,  have  heard  before;  but  there 
are  many  sorts  of  courage.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  a  simple  fact.  And  yet,  in 
speaking  of  courage,  it  may  be  adequately 
treated  under  two  di£ferent  heads — morid 
and  physical.  It  is  when  you  come  to 
consider  each  head  in  detail  that  the 
amazing  number  of  varieties  begins  to 
appear — all  of  which  may  be  said,  roughly 
speaking,  to  gronp  themselves  under  one 
head  or  the  other. 

In  the  estimation  of  very  many  people 
moral  courage  ranks  high  above  physical 
But  this  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  these 
authorities  seem  to  think.  They  are  apt, 
some  of  them,  to  suffer  from  a  confusion  of 
ideas.  According  to  them,  the  employ^ 
who  brings  up  his  family  on  a  pittance, 
and  refrains  from  robbing  the  bank,  shows 
moral  courage ;  while  the  man  in  the  same 
position  who  robs  the  bank,  shows — what  t 
Immoral  courage.  On  what  grounds  do 
they  say  tlust  The  difference  between 
moral  and  physical    courage    is,    surely. 


simple — tiie  one  Is  an  affair  of  the  iiiii4 
the  other  of  the  body.  The  honest  umb 
shows  courage  of  a  passive  kind,  the  dia- 
honest  courage  of  an  active  kind.     Both 

Sring  from  the  same  source — ^tlie  mind, 
e  intellect.  It  is  quite  poaalbla  thai  ftiw 
honest  man  may  be  a  very  coward,  kttiw 
I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  w<mld — ^ha  wmia 
rob  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  tha  eooae- 

Juences.    T^iile  the  dlshoneat   man  has 
lie  courage  of  his  desires,  darea  avaiy- 
thing,  and  htM  no  fear  of  what  may  foDow. 
If  we  allow  for  a  moment  \hMA  monl 
courage  Is  synonymous  with  what  wa  nsf 

idiomatically  call  goody-goodynaaa^  ^<^  >i^ 
at  once  be  landed  bi  a  quagmire.  We  dial 
open  the  door  for  every  faddiat,  avaiy 
charlatan.  Moral  courage  haa  no  naoMssfy 
connection  with  goodness — or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  with  badness  either*  Thsy 
tell  us  so  when  we  are  children,  but  eveiy 
hour  of  evezy  day  they  tell  aach  khB- 
hoods  to  the  child.  For  inatanoe^  that  it 
shows  a  want  of  moral  courage  to  tdi  a  U^ 
— experience  teaches  us  that,  not  sahkiss, 
it  shows  a  want  of  both  mcvsl  and  ^yaeal 
courage  to  tell  the  trutb.  Who  ahall  deny 
that  heroic  lies  have  been  told,  and  are 
bebg  told,  by  men  and  women  all  tiie 
world  over  t  As  a  matter  of  Caet^  aome  ol 
the  greatest  villains  surprlae  as — dist^gree- 
ably  surprise  us — by  the  amount  of  moral 
courage  they  display.  While  soma  of  the 
best  of  men  and  women  surprise  ua — also 
disagreeably — by  the  minus  quantity  they 
diBplay. 

Courage,  both  moral  and  phyaieal,  b  a 
matter,  mrst,  of  constitutioUi  and  then  of 
education— or  experience,  if  yon  wUL  The 
timid  ehild>  as  he*  learns  more  of  the  worid, 
and  of  hb  own  capacity,  beootnai  a 
courageous  maa  The  cowardly  msn, 
taught  by  experience,  becomea  a  paladb 
of  valour.  The  impulse  of  the  average 
soldier,  when  he  first  finds  himself  in  tbs 
presence  of  the  enemy,  b  to  eat  and  nm. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  campaign  he  wfil 
charge  a  regiment  and  never  tarn  a  hair. 
Fanmiarity  has  bred  contempt  Familfartly 
lias  a  good  deal  to  do  with  courage.  The 
budding  author,  when  first  he  finda  himadf 
in  the  presence  of  an  editor,  goes  at  ths 
knees.  By  the  time  that  he  haa  becoBM 
famous,  he  snubs  all  editors  alike.  It  u 
the  turn  of  the  editor  to  go  at  die  knees  1 

Somebody  has  said  that  we  all  of  as 
are  bom  cowards.  I  Incline  to  the  opinion 
that,  at  the  least,  the  very  large  majoii^ 
of  us  are  bom  physical  cowards.  For  my 
part,  I  rank  moral  courage  as  less  dian 
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physical.  The  other  day  I  was  reading  an 
aeeoont,  written  in  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  exaggerated  language,  of  the  courage 
displayed  by  a  speaker  in  the  presence  of 
a  hostile  and  angry  andience.  He  made 
them  listen  to  Urn  in  the  end.  The  man 
bat  played  the  man,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  breath  of  the  battle  was  in  his  nostrils. 
He  is  bat  a  poor  creature  who  cannot  bear 
himself  well  when  he  knows  that  his 
opponents  are  all  agog  to  see  him  flinch. 
The  man  who  goes  in  search  of  a  bur- 
glar in  the  middle  of  the  night,  shows  a 
different,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  higher  order 
of  courage.  There  is  no  crowd  looking  on 
— above  all,  tiiere  are  no  reporters  looking 
on,  and  the  presence  of  a  reporter  is  a 
wonderful  Incentiye  to  courage.  The  man 
who,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morsing, 
wakes  from  peaceful  slumber,  and  becomes 
conscious  that  a  burglar  is  plying  his 
nefarious  trade  downstairs,  and  who^ 
although  he  has  no  weapons  of  defence  or 
offence,  nor  practice  to  use  them  if  he  had, 
yet  never  for  a  moment  loses  bis  presence 
of  mind,  but  rises  from  his  warm  bed,  and 
slips  on  some  clothes,  and  walks  off  to 
interview  that  burglar  then  and  there — I 
say  that  the  man  who  strolls  down  to  such 
an  interview  as  if  he  were  stroUhg  down 
to  his  breakfast,  is  the  sort  of  man  whom 
you  only  now  and  then  encounter.  Now- 
adays the  courageous  orator,  stump  or 
otherwise,  lives  in  half  the  houses  down 
your  street  1 

I  have  met  brave  men  in  my  time,  men 
whose  deeds  of  valour  have  been  tbe 
commonplaces  of  the  nationa  But  I  never 
met  a  man  who  I  felt  persuaded  would  be 
willing,  not  to  speak  of  anxious,  to  attack 
in  cold  Uood  another  man  from  whom  he 
knew  he  would  be  absolutely  certain  to 
receive  a  tremendous  thrashing.  Plenty 
of  men  show  physical  courage;  not  so 
many  of  them  show  physical  courage  of 
that  peculiar  \ind.  While  we  must  all  of 
us  have  met  persons  whose  moral  courage 
we  felt  certain  would  stick  at  nothing 
either  in  heaven  or  in  helL 

Oar  courage  varies  with  our  health,  with 
all  sorts  of  thinga  In  some  moods  we 
feel  capable  of  anything,  sometimes  of 
nothing  at  all  Now  and  then  the  blood 
quickens  in  our  veins,  and  we  feel  fit  and 
ready  for  any  deed  of  daring ;  again,  we 
are  peace  at  any  price  men,  and  show 
it.  I  remember  bemg  guilty  of  an  act  of 
cowardice,  which,  although  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  makes  me  tingle  to  this  hour 
when  I  think  of  it.    I  was  crossing  the 


Place  de  la  Catb^drale  at  Tours.  It  was 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  I  apprehend  wat  the 
grim  mystery  of  the  huge  pile  dedicated, 
if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  to  Saint 
Gatien  gloomed  down  a  trifle  uncannily 
upon  the  Place.  Anyhow,  directly  I  set 
foot  In  it  I  was  seized  with  sudden  horror. 
I  turned  and  bolted.  I  ran  half  round 
the  town  to  my  rooms  in  the  Avenue  de 
Grammont.  When  I  reached  them  I  was 
in  a  sweat  of  terror,  I  remember  it  as 
though  it  had  been  yesterday;  and  how 
I  was  wholly  unable  to  control  my  sense- 
less fears  till  sleep  overtook  me  between 
the  sheets.  In  the  morning  I  laughed  at 
my  poltroonery,  but  I  have  not  foreotten 
it  to-day.  And  I  console  myself  wiSi  the 
reflection  that  all  heroes  have  yielded  to 
sudden  panics  of  unreasoning  terror. 

We  are  told  that  women  show  more 
moral  courage  than  men.  In  one  sense, 
yes;  in  another,  no.  Most  women  bear 
pain  with  quiet  courage,  and  here  and 
there  a  man ;  but  the  average  man  in  pain 
bellows  like  a  bull  Observe  a  man  and  a 
woman  with  a  toothache — the  contrast 
between  them  is  surprising.  The  woman 
is  resigned;  the  man  obstreperous.  The 
woman  says  as  little  as  she  can ;  the  man 
calls  heaven  and  earth  to  bear  witness  to 
his  sufierings.  How  many  a  household  is 
turned  topsy-turvy  when  a  masculine 
member  of  the  establishment  is  a  trifle 
ailing.  But  when  a  woman  is  in  the  case, 
everything  goes  on  just  as  usual ;  she  is 
only  out  of  sorts,  that's  all.  The  wife  of  a 
neighbour  of  mine  suffers  from  neuralgia — 
a  sweet  disease  1  But  she  never  murmurs. 
Not  long  ago  her  husband  sprained  his 
ankle — there  is  not  a  soul  about  the  house 
who  does  not  wish,  for  the  most  purely 
selfish  reasons,  that  they  were  in  his  place 
and  he  was  in  tbeira  The  servants  have 
given  notice,  and  the  wonder  is  that  his 
wife  of  many  years  has  not  given  notice 
too. 

Butspeakingof  moral  courage  in  another 
senee,  the  woman,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the 
equal  of  the  man.  The  man  who  sits 
down  and  sets  his  teeth  together  and 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  put  his 
mark  upon  the  world  before  he  leaves  it, 
is  not  so  rare  a  figure  as  some  may  imagine. 
Such  a  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  aim,  wHl 
show  a  persistent  moral  courage  which  is 
almost,  in  its  way,  divine.  With  dogged 
determination  he  will  go  straight  on,  never 
faltering,  never  turning  from  the  way  right 
to  the  end,  although  that  end,  after  all, 
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may  be  the  tomb  of  the  nnBaceessfal. 
Throughoat  his  lifelong  fltruggles  he  will 
evince  infinite  patience — as  infinitOi  that 
iSf  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  finite 
man.  My  experience,  such  as  it  is,  goes  to 
teach  me  that  It  is  in  the  matter  of  patience 
that  the  ambitious  woman  is  apt  to  be 
wanting.  She  starts  with  a  dash,  bat 
faUore,  sooner  or  later,  brings  her  breath- 
less to  her  knees.  If  she  plucks  up  spirit 
to  start  again,  she  falls,  when  she  does 
fall,  more  heavily  than  before.  Not  im- 
probably it  is  with  a  feeling  of  absolute 
saUsfaction  that  she  takes  up  a  position  in 
life  altogether  different  to  the  one  for 
which  she  originally  strove.  To  every  rule 
there  are  numerous  exceptions.  But  I 
believe  that,  in  that  sort  of  moral  codrage 
which  enables  a  man  or  a  woman  to 
surmount  innumerable  obstacles  in  pur- 
suit of  a  longed-for  goal,  the  average 
woman  is  less  richly  dowered  than  the 
average  man. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  courage  which 
both  men  and  women  would  be  better 
without^  but,  unf  ortunatelyi  are  not.  There 
is  the  courage  of  impudence.  It  abounds 
to-day.  It  is  all  the  fashion.  If  you  want 
a  th&g,  and  cannot  get  it  in  any  other 
way,  try  impudence — ^that  is  a  recipe  which 
is  constantly  being  given  in  the  papers. 
Then  there  is  the  courage  of  ignorance. 
Not  long  aga  I  was  in  a  room  in  which 
there  was  an  eminent  pianist.  He  played 
as,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  alone  can  play, 
one  of  Ohopin's  masterpieces^lowering  Us 
finger-tips  with  the  eloquence  of  many 
voices.  Directly  he  bad  finished  the  lady 
of  the  house  went  sailing  up  to  him. 
'*  Thank  you  so  much  I  You  should  hear 
my  little  girl— I  do  so  want  you  to  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  her.  For  so  small 
a  child — not  yet  learnt  musio  two  years 
—we  tUnk  she's  wonderful." 

Before  the  astonished  virtuoso,  whose 
knowledge  of  English  is  not  profound, 
could  get  a  word  in  edgeways,  there  was  a 
small  diild  about  nine  yeai^s  of  age  planted 
on  the  music-stool  with  '^Ye  BaE^  and 
Braes,"  with  vitiations,  opened  out  In 
front  of  her.  In  a  self-sufficient  littile 
nonentity,  who  had  not  *'yet  learnt  music 
two  yearsy"  and  who,  naturally,  had  no 
music  in  her,  the  performance  was 
excusable,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  sudden  death  would  have  been  its 
only  adequate  reward — but  in  the  presence 
of  that  &med  musician  !  I  do  not  know 
what  he  suffered.  I  know  what  we  felt. 
That    mother,    I    suggest^    showed    ^e 


courage    of    ignorance.       Tiie    budding 
poetaster,     who      sends     the    iminortu 
singer  "  a  few  copies  of  his  veraei^''  being 
anxious  to  know  If  the  Immortal  dnger  ii 
not  of  opinion  that  he  also  has  a  mpmtk  d 
the    "divine    afflatus"— he    showB    tim 
courage  of  ignorance.    Tlie  ooeknOTwbo^ 
never  having  been  outside  a  hone  Mfoce, 
follows,  or  essays  to  follow,  with  hia  Idred 
hack  the  veteran  fencer  over  a  five-b«ntd 
gate— he  shows  the  oourage  of  ignovaiice  ii 
another  way.    I  once  saw  the  ooozage  ef 
ignorance    exemplified    in    yet    anottisr 
fashion.    It  was  at  Biarritz,  where,  in  Iks 
season,  I  fancy  there  is  as  much  '*  punting* 
as  at  Monte  Carlo.    It  was  one  nigfat.at 
the  Casino.    A  youth  who  seated  idmadi 
at  a  baccarat-table  caught  my  eye  at  onee 
— ^he  was  so  obviously  one  of  tlKiee  ymnf 
compatriots  of  mine  who  exere&M  their 
talents  '*in  tiie  City"  In  exehai^  for 
thirty  shillings  a  week  or  sa     Dirsctiy 
the  play  began  his  face  was  a  study.    I  do 
not  know  how  he  had  managed  to  cek 
where  he  was,  but  after  It  had  oeen  dpti- 
fied  to  him,  **  in  the  usual  manner,**  that 
his  room  was  desired   rather   than   Ui 
company,  and  that  non-playexa  were  net 
supposed^  seat  themselves  where  he  had 
done,  I  made  his  acquaintance,  which  waa 
not  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  he  lald  : 

*'I  like  a  little  gamble  when  Vm  aft 
home,  so  I  thought  I!d  have  (ma  han. 
But  when  they  began  to  ladle  out  the  gold 
in  handfuls  I  felt  funny.  Why,  Fve  Mdy 
brought  the  change  of  a  ten-pound  note 
with  me  to  see  me  through  the  f  ortoi^l'' 

Perhaps  above  all  Is  the  courage  of 
ignorance  shown  by  the  amateur,  a  not 
infrequent  being,  who  makes  up  his  ndnd 
to  play  Hamletk  or  some  similarly  modest 
rdle,  and  who  then  invitea  all  Oe 
living  masters  and  misteessee  of  flia 
dramatic  art  to  come  and  see  him  play  Qm 
fooL 

The  courage  of  one's  opiniona  is  a 
common  sort  of  courage.  The  individual 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions  who  eoo- 
siders  that  felony  Is  a  suitable  profeasion 
for  a  gentleman  to  engage  In,  and  who 
proves  it  by  his  practice.  '*!  have  the 
courage  of  my  opinions,"  exdaiina  the 
gentleman  who  Insists  upon  Interraplioc 
the  politfcal  meeting,  "and  I  mean  to 
show  It  I "  and  he  does,  as  they  land  hfm 
in  the  gutter.  "If  a  man  has  opiniona," 
cries  Jawkins,  "he  ought  to  nave  the 
courage  of  them.  Tax  of  opinion  thai 
every  man  ought  to  go  to  church  twice  on 
Sundays,  and  if  I  had  the  power  I'd  nuke 
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'em;'*  and,  when  he  becomes  M.P.,  he 
tries  to.  "My  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Bicker, 
"what  is  the  use  of  having  an  opinion 
if  you  have  not  the  ooorage  of  itt  It's 
my  oionlon  that  Mrs.  Snicker  is  a  most 
improper  person,  and  every  opportunity  I 
get  I  shall  not  be  afrdd  to  say  so;"  and 
she  is  not  afraid.  And,  oh  I  what  a  bill 
her  husband  has  to  pay  for  slander  I  The 
f  aet  is,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  have 
the  oonrage  of  onr  opfauons.  We  are 
most  of  ns  of  opinion  that  nobody  else  is 
half  as  good  as  ourselves,  and  some  of  us 
are  not  afraid  to  show  it ;  and  that  is  why 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
standing  room  for  lunatics.  It  is  because 
men  have  liad  the  courage  of  their  opinions 
that  history  has  had  its  holocausts,  and 
henven  resounds  with  the  oomplidiits  of 
martyred  millions. 

There    is  a  Und   of  courage  which, 
unfortunately,  is  also  too  famiUar  to  us 
to-day  — the  kind  of   courage  which  is 
shown  by  the  man  who  resolves  to  make 
himself,  careless  whom  he  mar&    A  very 
lofty  form  of   both  moral  and  physicid 
courage    it   sometimes   is.      Jay    Gould 
illustrated  it  in  America.    Financiers  are 
illustrating  it  every  day  931  the  world  over. 
I  take  it  that,  with  tihese  men,  courage  Is 
all  in  all.    If  their  nerve,  their  courage, 
falters,  they  are  done.    Their  enemies — 
they   have   no   friends,    only  enemies — 
devote  all  their  energies  to  frightening 
Uiem.  If  they  can  only  succeed  in  frighten- 
ing them,  the  game  is  won.    Bat  the  most 
dangerous  of   these  modem  adventurers 
are  never  frightened.     Would  that  they 
were !    If  it  were  not  for  his  "courage  du 
diable  "  the  millionaire  financier  would  not 
be  the  prominent  figure  he  is  to-day.    He 
would  not  be  so  unpromlaiog  a  problem, 
which  the  future  wiU  have  to  solve.    We 
should  not  be  asking  ourselves  what  on 
earth  we  shall  do  with  him  if  he  continues 
to  increase  at  the  rate  at  which  he  is 
increasing. 
The  courage  of  the  coward  is  another 
I  form  of  courage  which  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.    And  a  peculiar  form  this  is, 
though  it  is  true   courage  in   its  way. 
Because  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
does  require  a  certain  amoimt  of  courage 
— sometimes  a  considerable   amount   of 
courage — ^to  enable  one  to  confess  that  one 
is  apt  to  give  at  the  knees.    In  a  generid 
company,  espedally  in  one  which  consists 
wholly  of  strangers,  it  is,  to  phrase  it 
gently,  much  easier  to  confess  to  valour 
than  to  the  other  Und  of  thing.    Show 


me  the  man  who,  say  in  an  hotel  smoking- 
room,  when  the  conversation  turns  upon 
deeds  of  daring,  is  willing,  when  he  is 
called  upon,  to  own  that  the  white  feather 
is  his  favourite  plume.  The  coward,  who 
is  always  willing  to  confess  himself  a 
coward,  has,  at  least,  some  courage,  which 
is  true  courage  of  its  kind.  There  are 
some  forms  of  cowardice  which  all  men 
seem  determined  to  repudiate.  Did  you 
ever  meet  a  man  who  would  admit  that  he 
would  be  afraid  of  a  ghost  t  I  find  that 
the  ordinary  man  declares,  with  an  air  of 
the  most  profound  conviction,  that  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  one.  "Show  me  a  haunted 
house — a  genuine  haunted  house,  my  boy, 
and  rU  give  a  tenner  to  spend  a  night 
alone  in  it  1 "  That  is  the  sort  of  remark 
one  often  hears.  Men  have  gone  out  of 
theb  way  to  spend  solitary  mghts  In  so- 
called  haunted  houses.  I  once  spent  a 
week  or  two  in  a  little  Bavarian  vfllage, 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Nuremberg. 
At  some  distance  from  the  village,  in  a 
very  lonely  situation,  was  a  half-ruined 
cottage,  which,  locally,  had  an  uncanny 
reputation.  Because  It  was  reported  to 
be  haunted,  a  couple  of  Americans,  who 
were  quartered  at  the  local  inn,  spent  not 
one  night,  but  several  nights,  in  it.  They 
saw  nothing,  perhaps  because  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  And  it  has  often 
struck  me  that  if  men,  genendly  speaking, 
were  not  morally  persuaded  that  graves 
do  not  yield  up  their  dead,  even  in  rare 
instances,  and  then  only  for  a  moment  or 
two,  we  should  not  hear  so  many  protesta- 
tions of  cheap  valour  as  to  what  they 
would  do  if  a  spiritual  visitant  did  chance 
to  come  their  way.  Most  of  us  must  own 
that  a  ghost  story,  in  the  hands  of  an 
lurtist— ^as,  too  rare  a  bird  1— does  give 
us  the  creeps,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  For  myself,  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  should  like  to  meet  a  traveller 
returned,  for  a  time,  from  shadowland.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  would  be  worse,  or  better, 
to  meet  him  by  appointment,  as  It  were,  or 
unexpectedly.  If  one  expected  to  meet 
him,  one  may  be  excused  for  fancying, 
as  the  hour  for  the  interview  drew  near, 
that  one's  nerves  would  become  as  tense  as 
fiddle-strings.  At  the  slightest  touch  they 
would  vibrate.  What  sort  of  tune  would 
be  played  when  they  were  touched — ^by 
such  a  player  1— is  more  than  one  quite 
cares  to  say.  As  for  coming  upon  a  ghost, 
or  having  a  ghost  come  upon  you  "  iJl  In  s 
moment^"  without   having  received   the 
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slighteit  premonitory  hint  of  what  inui| 
literally,  in  the  air  —  there  may  be  men 
who,  nnder  snch  cirenmstanees,  would  be 
able  to  "  wink  the  other  eye,"  and  ask,  in 
commonplaoe  tones,  for  a  light,  bat  I  have 
my  donbts  i^,  of  those  men,  I  am  one. 

Bat,  although  there  are  forms  of 
cowardice  whicn  all  men  are  nnwilling 
to  admit  ever  could  find  a  lodgement  in 
their  breasts,  still  there  are  cowards  who 
are  not  only  self  avowed,  but  who  actually 
have  the  eoaraffe  of  their  cowardice.  And, 
as  has  been  said,  a  peculiar  sort  of  courage 
it  is.  ^'I  am  afraid,"  says  Podkins,  **to 
ask  you  for  the  loan  of  half-a-crown;"  but 
although  he  is  afraid,  and  owns  that  he  is 
afraid,  he  asks  you  all  the  same.  ''  I  dare 
not  encroach  upon  your  time,"  says  Borer ; 
but  although  he  dares  not,  and  confesses 
that  he  dares  not,  still  he  does,  till  you  rise 
and  hurl  him  through  the  tenth  floor  window 
out  into  the  street.  Podkins  and  Borer  are 
cowards  of  a  painfully  common  type,  who 
always  have  the  courage  of  their  cowardice 
— ^yes,  and  more.  "  I  dare  not  do  so-and- 
so,"  simpers  Miss  Wiles.  **  Might  I  dare 
to  ask  you  to  do  it  for  me  t "  That  I  call 
displaying  the  courage  of  one's  cowardice 
to  a  very  marked  degree.  The  courage  of 
that  type  of  coward,  self-avowed,  sticks 
at  nothing.  The  story  of  A.  who  knocked 
up  his  neighbour  B.  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  the  view  of  inducing  B  to  come 
and  kill  the  mad  dog  which  he,  A.,  had 
locked  up  in  his  bedroom,  and  which  had 
frightened  him  half  out  of  his  skin,  is,  I 
believe,  an  imagining  of  an  American 
humorist.  But  whether  the  story  be  true 
or  false,  it  seems  to  me  that  A.,  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  B.  to  do  what  he  dared  not 
do  himself  showed  courage  of  a  really 
remarkable  kind.  **I  say,  old  man," 
cries  Jones,  *'I  wish  you'd  kick  Brown." 
*'  Whatever  lor  I "  **  Because,  old  man,  I 
daren'c."  Plenty  of  people,  who  desire  to 
do  disagreeable  things  whUe  owning  that 
they  are  too  great  cowards  to  do  them 
themselves,  have  still  sufficient  courage  to 
ask  us  to  do  those  things  for  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  qualities 
of  the  hero  are  often  contained  in,  so 
to  speak,  a  most  unheroic-looking  casket. 
I  remember  how  astonished  I  felt  when  I 
first  met  a  man  whose  fame  as  a  "cllmbar  " 
had  bridged  the  spheres.  He  was  fond  of 
hunting  out  unexplored  mountain  ranges 
in  remote  regions  of  the  worlds  for  the 
sole  purpose,  so  far  as  I  could  understand 
the  matter,  of  risking  his  neck  where 
nobody  else  had  ever  risked  his  neck  before. 


One  would  expect  that  such  in  indiiidsd 
would  at  least  have  some  d  the  oit. 
ward  seeming  of  an  athlete.  This  pv. 
ticular  person  was  a  f oppbh  little  Mlow , 
with  a  languid  air,  an  eyeghMs,  and  i  ani 
perceptible  Usp— quite  a  doUy  sort  ci  aa. 
He  was  silent  on  a  good  many  sdjie^ 
but  especially  was  he  nlent  on  tiis  nAjid 
of  mountameering.  Had  I  not  hud  tk 
best  of  reasons  for  knowing  him  to  be  At 
genuine  Simon  Pure,  I  should  hifs  m 
pected  that  some  half-baked  unnjbd 
been  suborned  to  take  Us  place.  A  Mai 
of  mine  is  fond  of  telling  a  Mkitj  oi  i 
celebrated  ^'  road  agent"  whom  he  osee  U 
the  pleasure  of  encountering  "oat  Weii* 
I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  thst  hii  itej 
is  altogether  free  from  a  spice  of  engna 
tion,  but,  as  he  tells  it,  it  runs  sobm| 
Uke  this. 

He  was  coaching  it  from  one  aini 
town  to  another.  The  coach  M  k 
full  complement  of  passengers.  A  m^ 
and-ready  set  they  wera  The  eosnta 
tion  was  chiefly  about  a  certain  "lai 
agent"  who  had  recently  earned  fioiii 
those  parts  by,  to  put  it  mfldly,  \k  ex- 
tremely remarkable  proceedbgi.  Hebd 
himself,  at  one  period  of  his  career,  ben  i 
driver  of  stage  coaches,  and,  in  cooiegoaDec^ 
he  was  known  as  "Dick  the  Drim.'  Tbm 
passengers  talked  about  what  ttsjioold 
do  if,  upon  that  particular  jonnej,  ^ 
encountered  Dick  the  Driver.  He  ikflsU 
not  "stick  them  up,"  not  he.^ 

Among  them  was  an  indiridaal  ikoa 
my  friend  declares  he  took,  not  onljiort 
country  joskin,  but^  also,  for  moie  tka 
half  an  idiot  Hit  manners  were  lo  aU, 
and  his  countenance  wore  sadi  an  o* 
pression  of  vacuous  simplicity.  Hia  feDow- 
passengers  had  made  a  batt  of  bim  fna 
the  moment  in  which  he  had  made  u 
appearance  on  the  coach.  At  hit  i 
gigantic  fellow,  who  sat  beside  iiimt  JM^* 
ingly  asked  him  what  he  would  doi 
they  encountered  Dick  the  BiUex.  A 
simpleton  said  nothing.  He  looked liv 
questioner,  and  he  took  Ub  hsodi  noi 
his  pockets.  There  was  a  report^  the  gw 
fell  over  the  side  of  the  coach  atoned^ 
shot  through  the  heart.  The  abn^ 
stood  up.  It  was  seen  that  be  ud  i 
pistol  in  either  hand.  He  reqoestodw 
coachman  to  pull  up  his  team— wbichibe 
coachman  did,  for  reasons.  '^^^^^ 
the  company  that  he  was  Dick  the  DiW 
Accordiog  to  the  original  carfator  of  t" 
instructive  little  anecdote,  he  »«•••!!? 
man  jack  of  them,  the  driver  mdudefl, 
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strip  himflelf  to  the  skb.  He  made  them 
leave  their  dothea  and  their  entire  belone- 
ings  on  the  top  of  the  ooaoh.  He  made 
them  jump  off  it  on  to  the  road  In  a  itate^f 
tiatnre.  There  waa  something  aboat  him 
which  was  found  to  be  most  persnasive. 
He  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  and 
leaving  them,  in  that  singolarly  nnsatis- 
factorj  oondition,  to  oontinae  their  con- 
versation as  to  what  they  would  do  if 
thev  encountered  Dick  the  Driver  at 
their  Idsnre,  he  drove  that  coach  away. 
The  story  is  introdneed  here  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  another  illastration 
of  the  truth  that  one  should  not  always 
trust  to  appearances,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times unwise  to  take  it  for  graiited  that  a 
man  is  a  coward  merely  because  he  looks 
one. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  delusion 
to  suppose  that  Bombastes  Forioso,  the 
braggi^  is  invariably  a  enr.  I  have 
known  instances  which  go  to  prove  the 
contrary.  The  fact  is,  courage  is  an 
accident  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  at  a  glance, 
who  is  its  possessor  and  who  is  not  In 
those  confiaential  moments  in  which  we 
are  our  own  sodetv,  are  we  quite  certain 
whether  we,  ourselves,  are  or  are  not 
cowards  I  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
man  who  is  most  firmly  assured  that  he  is 
a  natural  coward,  is  apt  to  perform 
prodigies  of  valour,  timply  because  he 
hates  tiie  coward  that  is  in  him,  and  the 
force  of  his  hatred  spurs  him  on  to  drive 
the  craven  spirit  out.  There  may  be  some- 
thug  in  such  a  theory.  We  who  are 
cowuds,  we  will  hope  that  there  is.  At 
any  rate,  as  has  been  shown,  there  are  so 
many  sorts  of  courage,  that  it  will  go  hard 
with  us  if  we  are  not  the  posseasors,  say, 
at  least,  of  one  of  them. 

BARKER. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

I  THINK  I  may  safely  say  that  Batker 
has  been  the  bane  of  my  existence.  We 
were  at  school  together,  and  he  made  me 
breiJc  the  rules  so  often  that  I  was  never 
free  from  punishmenti  or  ever  able  to  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  height 
of  my  ambition — the  good-conduct  prise. 
When  I  remonstrated  with  him,  he  said  it 
did  not  matter,  only  muffs  ever  got  a  con- 
duct priae;  but  it  did  matter.  My  aunt 
had  promised  to  give  me  a  sovereign  the 
first  time  I  brought  home  a  priae,  and, 
thanks  to  Barker,  she  has  that  sovereign 
stilL 


Later  in  life  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
same  office  in  the  Oity.  Barker  attached 
himself  to  me  on  the  strength  of  our  old 
school-fellowship,  and  again  made  my  Ufa 
miserable.  He  is  a  bumpdous,  self- 
assertive,  healthy,  athletic  sort  of  man,  is 
Btf  ker,  while  I  am  modest  and  nervous. 
He  forced  himself  upon  me,  and  then  did 
the  most  reckless  things  imaginable 
without  a  thought  of  what  i&  consequences 
might  be.  He  would,  even  without  a 
tidcet,  enter  a  train  in  motion  sooner  than 
miss  it,  and,  what  was  worse,  if  I  was 
with  him  he  would  drag  me  in  after  hinu 
If  I  ventured  to  hint  that  we  were 
breaking  the  bye-laws  and  might  be 
summoned,  he  laughed  and  said  it  would 
be  all  right  According  to  Baiker  what- 
ever he  cud  that  he  shomd  not  have  done 
would  be  all  right — and  I  must  say  he  was 
lucky. 

The  ticket-collectors  alwaya  took  his 
word  and  his  money  without  even 
hinting  that  he  had  been  tryine  to 
defraud  the  company,  and  portera  have 
actually  aided  and  abetted  him  by  opening 
doom  and  saying,  "  Come  along,  sir,"  when 
they  ought  to  have  stopped  him — but 
then  Barker  always  tips  porterp. 

He  had  a  tandem  tricyde,  too,  and  he 
made  me  go  for  rides  on  it  with  him.  As 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  town  he  didn't 
care  much  what  he  did.  If  we  passed  a 
nice  park,  or  a  wood,  he  would  propose 
that  we  should  turn  in  and  have  a  smoke, 
and  when  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
board  up  threatening  trespassers  with 
prosecution,  he  would  laugh,  and,  as  uiual, 
say  it  would  be  all  right  He  always  left 
the  lamp  behind,  assuring  me  that  we 
should  be  back  before  dark,  but  we  never 
were,  and  for  the  last  mile  or  two  I  used 
to  ride  in  fear  and  trembling,  though  we 
were  never  stopped.  I  believe  Barker 
bribed' the  police. 

Lucidly  I  consulted  my  doctor  about 
tricycling,  and  he  said  I  was  too  nervous 
for  it,  so  Barker  had  to  find  another 
victioL  I  joined  a  lawn-tennis  dub  — 
Barker  said  tennis  was  all  right  when  men 
played  alone,  but  that  women  turned  it 
into  a  babies'  game,  ao  I  thought  I  should 
be  free  from  him  there — and  through  that 
I  became  engaged  to  Sophy  BeU.  We 
had  been  engagM  some  time  when  we  had 
a  little  discusdon  about  gdng  to  the 
theatre,  which  led  to— but  you  wUl  see 
what  it  led  to  if  you  read  to  the  end ;  ao, 
without  further  explanation,  I  will  re- 
produce as  much  of  it  as  concerns  my  story. 
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"Keally,  AlgernoDi  I  don't  much  care 
about  goiog  at  all,"  said  Sophy ;  bat  theie 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  I 
knew  that  she  did  care,  therefore  I  firmly 
but  mildly  insisted  on  my  point. 

''That  is  nonsense/'  I  said.  ^'Ton  know 
you  have  been  looking  forward  to  it  for 
months.  Three  weeks  ago  yon  asked  me 
whether  I  had  got  the  tii^ete  yet" 

"Tei,  bat  wen "  she  began,  and 

stopped.  Then,  apparently  recognisinff 
how  foolish  die  had  been^  she  sighed  and 
added:  "Neyer  mind,  dear.  I'll  go  if 
you  wish  it" 

"  Of  coarse,  I  wish  to  give  yoa  pleasure, 
Sophy,"  I  replied.  "And  really  the 
gallery  is " 

"  Oh !  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  begin 
all  that  over  again,"  she  interrupted, 
speaking  with  a  tartness  that  surprised 
me.  "It's  settled  now,  and  I  will  be 
ready  by  half-past  six.  Mfaoid  you're  not 
late,  sir." 

"  But,  Sophy,"  I  protested.  "  if  I  oome 
down  for  you  it  will  oost  me  threepence 
each  way,  and  besideB,  Uiere  is  no  time. 
The  doors  open  at  seven-thirty,  and  we 
ought  to  be  there  at  least  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  that.  Suppose  you  meet 
me  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  at  six.  We  can 
easily  walk  from  there." 

She  gave  me  a  glance,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  could  not  fathom,  then  si^ed 
again,  and  said  she  would  be  there.  I 
expldned  to  her  how,  by  starting  in  good 
time  and  walking  pajrt  of  the  way,  she 
could  save  a  penny  in  'bus  fare,  and  we 
parted  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  I  walked  home^  I  thought  that 
perhaps  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  ever 
takuDg  Sophy  to  the  theatre  at  aU. 
Probably  I  never  should  have  done  so, 
but,  when  we  were  first  engaged,  a  man 
who  owed  money  to  our  firm  h^d  some- 
times given  me  orders.  They  were  always 
for  two,  and  it  had  seemed  a  pity  not  to 
make  use  of  them,  but  unfortunately,  I 
never  told  Sophy  Aat  I  did  not  pay  for 
our  places,  and  when  that  man  died 
sudd^y,  I  found  myself  pledged,  on  the 
strength  of  a  prombe  from  hbn,  to  take 
her  to  see  "Gentle  Gladys"  at  the  Irre- 
proachable. Our  engagement  had  reached 
the  praetically-sentuaental  stage,  when 
money  saved  should  mean  furniture  boughti 
and  I  hoped  she  would  cordially  fall  in 
with  my  suggestion,  that  on  this  occasion 
we  should  go  to  the  gallery. 

She  disappointed  me.  I  am  not  a  mean 
man,  but  I  do  object  to  paying  eight  shillings 


when  you  can  get  praeUeally  tiis  ^m 
article  for  two^  and  I  oodd  not  mikiSofkj 
understand  that  the  gallery  is,  pnetf«&f, 
just  the  same  as  the  upper  cinkOi 
said  flbe  thought  I  eoold  afford  sonM% 
better,  and  though  I  told  her  it  wnsoi  i 
question  of  what  I  could  sfford,  M  of 
where  we  should  get  the  best  Yah  ior 
money,  she  maintained  thatkekiBgittti 
matter  in  that  light  took  sU  the  pkm 
out  of  it— which  is  absurd;  forwUca 
be  more  eidiHarating  than  the  ia^ 
that  you  have  made  a  better  beigih  h 
amusement  than  your  neighbonnt 

It  was  this  tendency  towaidg  obHi|Bl^ 
of  economic  vidon  which  made  me  loayl 
had  accustomed  her  totfainklwniitki 
habit  of  spending  money  TmiwiMiily, 
and  I  wished  I  had,  at  least,  toli  k 
about  those  orders.  It  was  too  kfa^kr 
ever,  to  do  that  now,  so  I  met  hn  oiHli 
St.  Paul's  as  per  arraneement^  hoii/bfM 
practittJ  experience  of  the  giUeif  uril 
convince  her  that,  consideiiiatt  ey(i}l% 
especially  prices,  it  was  the  best  foi  i 
the  house. 

The  usual  frequenters  of  Ike  bi- 
proachable  gallery  are  as  reipeetikb  « 
the  theatre  itself,  which,  of  ooam^ bay- 
ing a  great  deal,  but  that  mdagi  n- 
fortunately,  an  Objectionable  Gtafltorkd 
thrust  himself  in  among  then^fRMlf 
by  mistake,  and,  sffll  more  mrfbrtosteiij, 
he  sat  just  in  front  of  ue.  We  heivvf 
good  places  in  the  middle  of  tbe  woel 
row,  and,  as  I  told  Bophj^  wt(^^ 
enjoy  ourselves  thoroughly  if  we  mU 
manage  to  ignore  our  c&reimtibie  wi^ 
hour. 

Unfortunately  agab,  he  woiU  «t 
allow  himself  to  be  ignored.  Ibeltofh 
meant  well,  too,  and  have  no  M  k 
was  considered,  by  his  usual  aaoehM 
be  the  very  pink  of  poUteneu.  He  m 
shrimps  in  a  paper  osg,  orsngei  ftju 
pocket,  nuts  in  another,  m  «tkr 
chocolate  or  chewing  tobaeoo— p«IV 
both— in  a  third,  and  durmg  the  baU-hv 
that  elapsed  before  the  cutshiwff^ 
he  not  only  refreshed  himself  wiA  vm 
delicacies  but  generously  offered  thfls  s 
his  neighbours. 

I  think  that  if  Sophy  hsd  tita  i 
shrimp,  or  even  a  nut,  mueh  of  i»^ 
pleasantness  whidi  followed  migM  "j^ 
been  averted,  but  she  tefued  ni  1^ 
offers  in  her  most  icy  tone,  sad  to  w» 
girls  who  sat  next  to  hfan  foUowea  ■» 
example. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Ontf^ 
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resented  thia;  in  fact  he  scowled  bo 
diabolically  that  when  he  produced  a 
flask  of  nun  and  offered  it  to  me,  I  took  a 
sip  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  qoietnesfi. 

''Pass  it  to  the  lady,  govemori"  he 
said,  as  I  was  about  to  return  it  to  liim. 
'*  Perhaps  It's  more  in  her  line  than 
shrimpses." 

'*I  am  sorry  to  say  the  lady  is  a  total 
abstainer,"  I  replied,  doing  my  best  to 
conciliate  him  with  a  smile. 

<'Poor  thing  1"  he  retorted.  *<Is  she 
reaUyl  She  don't  look  it  either,  do 
shot" 

'*0h,  Algernon  1"  whispered  Sophy. 
•*  Let  us  go." 

"  Go— go  where  t "  I  asked,  astonished; 

'^Outk  home,  anywhere  to  get  away 
from  that  horrid  wretch,"  she  replied, 
"unless  you  can  protect  me  fr<nn  his 
impertinence." 

Would  you  beUere  that,  because  I  tried 
to  convince  her  of  the  utter  folly  of 
leaving  before  a  performance  you  have 
paid  to  see  has  even  begun,  and  also 
begged  her  not  to  make  a  scene,  she  after- 
wards said  I  had  allowed  her  to  be  in- 
sulted without  resenting  It!  ' 

I  objected  to  the  feUow  quite  as  much 
as  she  did,  but  what  could  I  have  done ) 
If  I  had  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue  he 
would  probably  have  sworn  at  me,  and  we 
should  have  had  everybody  staring  at  us. 
If  I  had  called  the  attendant  there  would 
have  been  a  row  which  perhaps  ndght  have 
ended  in  a  visit  to  a  police  court;  and  a 
visit  to  a  police  court,  even  as  a  witoess, 
always  costs  money  or  business  time,  which 
is  the  same  thing. 

Lucidly  just  wen  the  curtabi  went  up, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  Objectionable  One 
became  absorbed  in  the  play.  It  soon 
became  clear,  however,  that  he  had  not 
been  educated  up  to  the  Irreproachable 
standard.  He  yawned  and  began  to  fidge^ 
in  spite  of  the  indignant  looks  of  the 
devotees  on  either  side  of  him. 

"  Say,  governor,"  he  said  at  last,  turning 
round  to  me.    ''  What's  it  all  about  I " 

"Hush I"  I  said.  "Ton  will  find  the 
motive  explained  on  the  back  of  your 
programma" 

He  made  some  pithy  but  rude  remarks 
to  the  effect  that  he'd  be  dashed  if  a  drama 
which  liad  to  be  explained  on  the  pro- 
gramme would  go  downon  his  side  the  water, 
and  then  opened  a  running  fire  of  vulgar 
but  forcible  criticism  of  what  was  said  and 
done  on  the  stage.  As  he  turned  to  me 
every  time  he  spoke,  I  thought  the  people 


around  would  begin  to  imaghie  that  I 
sympathised  with  him,  so  I  lent  him  my 
opera-glasses  to  keep  him  quiet 

"  Oh,  crikey  1 "  he  exdaimcd  in  what, 
on  his  side  the  water,  no  doubt  passes  for 
a  confidential  whisper.  "  Look  at  the  old 
geeser  in  that  box  Disgrac^ul,  I  call  it» 
and  at  her  age  toa  Just  take  a  squint, 
governor." 

Sophy  might  have  known  that  I  should 
do  nothing  of  the  Und,  even  though  to 
humour  him  I  made  a  pretence,  and  there- 
fore she  need  not  have  snatched  the 
glasses  away  from  me  and  hidden  them 
under  her  cloak. 

As  the  first  act  of  "Gentle  Gladys  "  is 
devoted  solely  to  detailing  the  pedigrees  of  I 
all  the  characters  for  the  last  ten  genera- 
tions, so  that  you  may  understand  why 
they  are  compelled  to  act  as  they  do  later 
on,  it  is  a  short  one,  and  before  the 
Objectfonable  Character  had  time  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  again,  the  curtain  went 
down  and  he  went  out^  probably  for 
beer. 

All  through  the  act  the  few  remarks 
which  Sophy  had  condescended  to  address 
to  me  had  had  an  acid  flavour  about  them 
that  I  did  not  relish,  and,  as  she  showed 
no  signs  of  returning  to  sweet  reasonable- 
ness when  the  interval  benn,  for  once  in 
my  life  I  was  glad  to  see— Barker. 

"  Hullo  1  Swaddle,"  he  said,  comfaig 
bom  behind  somewliMre,  and  appropriating 
the  temporarily  vacant  place  hi  front  of 
me.    "  Wiiat  are  you  doing  here  % " 

Wherever  I  meet  Barkw  he  asks  me 
what  I  am  ddng  Uiere,  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  I  liave  no  right  to  be  anywhere 
without  his  leave. 

"  Oh  1 "  I  replied,  "  nothing  much.  I 
brought  Miss  Bell,  that's  aU." 

"Ahl  Miss  Bell,"  he  said,  treating 
Sophy  to  a  stare  wliich  began  in  curiosity 
and  ended  in  admiration.  "  I  havent  the 
pleasure,  I  fear.  Introduce  me,  Straddle, 
my  boy." 

I  introduced  liim — ^wliat  else  oould  I  dot 
— and  I  hoped  Sophy  would  snub  him;  but 
again  she  disappointed  me. 

"I  liave  often  heard  of  you,  Mr. 
Barker,"  she  said,  smiling  upon  him  most 
graciously. 

"  Nothinff  to  my  disadvantage,  I  hope?' 
he  replied,  laughing,  as  if  he  ^ught  that 
very  simple  remark  concealed  an  excellent 
joke.  Barker  always  laughed  at  his  own 
jokes,  and  they  were  generally  very  well 
concealed. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Sophy.    "  Algernon 
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has  always  spoken  so  highly  of  yoQ  thai  I 
have  been  quite  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance." 

How  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  a 
woman  1  How  could  she  have  been 
anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance  after  the 
things  I  bad  told  her  about  him  t  And  yet; 
up  to  that  moment,  I  had  always  thought 
sincerity  was  one  of  Sophy's  greatest 
charms. 

'  "Swaddle,  you  are  a  sly,  sly  dog," 
said  Barker,  chuckling  idiotically.  ''Do 
you  know,  Miss  BeU,  tbat,  until  this  aus- 
pidons  moment^  I  was  ignorant  of  your 
very  existence." , 

<'I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it,  Mr. 
Barker,"  retorted  Sophy,  tossing  her  head. 
"  Algernon  is  not  at  aU  proud  of  me,  I  can 
assure  you." 

A  more  unfounded  accusation  never 
proceeded  from  a  woman's  lips,  yet  I 
could  not  refute  it  without  laying  myself 
open  to  an  equally  groundless  charge  of 
jealousy. 

I  had  not  told  Barker  of  my  engagement, 
it  is  true,  but  that  was  becauee  he  is  such 
an  interfering  beggar.  "  Ah  I "  he  would 
have  said,  "I  must  know  the  little  girl. 
Swaddle.  Tou  must  settle  down  some- 
where near  my  diggings  so  that  I  can  look 
you  up  in  the  evening.  I  know  the  very 
house  to  suit  you.    Where  are  you  buying 

your  furniture)    I  know  a  place "  and 

so  on.  Lideed,  he  would  have  made  me 
play  secend  fiddle  at  my  very  wedding  if 
he  had  been  asked  to  it,  and  surely  it  is 
not  jealousy  to  object  to  that  t 

They  both  looked  at  me  as  if  they 
expected  an  explanation,  but  as  I  could 
not  tell  Barker  my  reasons  for  reticence 
there  was  an  awkward  pause  in  the  con- 
versation. I  felt  that  Barker  had  once 
more  placed  me  in  a  false  position,  and 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  false  position  I 
always  blush,  and  often  say  something 
which  on  reflection  I  regret  I  was  blush- 
ing and  was  about  to  speak  when  the 
Objectionable  Character  saved  me  by 
coming  back  to  claim  his  seat 

According  to  the  etiquette  prevailing  in 
galleries  Barker  should  have  yielded  it  to 
him,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  done  so 
had  not  Sophy  told  him  hi  a  whisper  to 
stay  where  he  was. 

*'  'Ere,  governor,"  said  the  Objectionable 
One,  "  that's  my  pitch." 

His  tone,  I  must  admit,  was  not  con- 
ciliatory, and  Barker  is  a  man  who  must 
be  treated  to  an  ell  of  conciliation  before 
he  will  yield  an  inch  of  concession. 


<<  Is  it  t "  he  asked.  "  I  was  under  tke 
impression  that^  like  the  rest  of  the 
theatre,  it  belonged  to  Mr.  CmDUBlss 
IDelawnav  " 

**  Was  you  % "  sneered  the  other.  " WeB, 
I  was  a-sitting  in  it,  anyway,  dmin^  ftbe 
whole  of  the  first  act ;  I  app^  to  tUs  kdj 
and  gentleman  if  I  wasn't  ?  " 

Barker  made  no  reply,  but  bedconod  to  | 
the  attendant 

*'  Are  these  seats  reserved  f  "  he  aahsd 
calmly. 

"  Well,  no,  sur,"  replied  the  man.  *'Hcl 
strictly  speaking,  they're  not.  Bat  what 
a  gent  goes  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fredi  A 
or  what  not,  it  sJn't  considered  the  ibiag 
to  jump  in  his  place  in  his  absence.*' 

'*  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  BuksoL 
*^  Is  the  right  to  find  it  emptj  whoe  Aa 
returns  indnded  in  the  price  of  aamisnmlT 

«No,  sir,"  admitted  the  atteadnl 
•'  Not  the  right  exactly,  but^ " 

"  That  will  do,  thank  you,"  said  Bnker, 
coolly  sitting  down  again. 

<"Ere,  I  say,"  grumbled  the  previow 
occupier,  "that's  not  good  enoi^^  you 
know.  You're  a  precious  eight  too  Ug 
and  ugly  for  there  to  be  any  sense  in  ma 
talking  of  chucking  you  out,  but  if " 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Barker^  toning 
round ;  "  if  you  had  asked  ne  dwUly  to 
move  I  would  have  done  so  wffiL  pUsMire, 
but  you  didn't,  so  I  won't.  Stop«  Don^ 
use  bad  language  before  ladies,  but  tafcs 
tills,  and  think  yourself  lucky  to  get  it** 

<'  This"  was  a  shilling,  and  the  ChaiMter 
took  it  and  departed,  muttering  eoBS 
nonsense  about  being  glad  to  find  that, 
after  all,  the  gent  was  a  gent,  and  knew 
how  to  behave  as  such. 

The  people  round  about  laughed,  mi 
seemed  to  think  Barker  had  done  sose- 
thing  clever,  though  where  the  cleveniess 
came  in  I  failed  to  perceive.  Any  one 
can  bribe  a  lout,  but  if  Sophy  had  seconded 
my  policy  of  conciliation  as  she  onght  to 
have  done,  there  would  have  been  ae 
need  to  waste  money  or  make  oureelves 
conspicuous. 

Of  course,  we  were  conspieaone  after 
that  altercation,  which,  as  Barker  was 
concerned  in  it,  had  not,  you  may  be  suic^ 
been  carried  on  in  whispers.  Everybody 
stared  at  us,  or  I  thought  they  did,  whMi, 
as  far  as  destroying  my  comfort  went, 
came  to  the  same  thing.  Barker,  too^ 
behaved  disgracefully  throughout  the  rail 
of  the  performance.  He  did  hia  beat  to 
flirt  with  Sophy,  who,  however,  did  not 
encourage  him,  but  though  she  kept  sayii^ 
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**  Don't,  Mr.  Barker/*  "  Yoa  Bhooldn't  My 
Bnoh  thicgfl/'  and  "  Do  be  quiet/'  he  went 
on  sajiog  the  thbigi — ^jokea  he  thinks 
them — and  he  wouldn't  be  quiet.  He 
talked  to  the  girls  next  to  him,  whom  I 
am  snre  he  hi^  never  seen  before,  and, 
thongh  they  had  so  plainly  resented  the 
advances  of  the  Objectionable  Character, 
they  didn'i  seem  to  mind  Barker  a  Ut, 
whue  even  the  devotees,  as  I  have  called 
them,  smiled  indolgently  at  him  when  he 
made  fan  of  the  play. 

How  is  it  that  Barkw  can  do  such  things 
with  impunity  t  If  I  had  talked  to  those 
girls,  which  of  coarse  I  woald  not  have 
done  without  an  introductton,  they  would 
probably  have  snubbed  me,  and  if  they 
tiadn't  Sophy  would  have  been  vexed,  yet 
she  simply  beamed  on  Barker.  As  for 
the  other  people,  they  would  have  told 
me  they  had  paid  to  listen  to  the  actors,  or 
something  equally  cutting,  yet  they  let 
Barker  chatter  on  without  a  murmur. 
How  is  it,  I  say  % 

But  to  proceed.  The  drama  dragged 
itself  to  an  end  at  last.  The  educationally 
acquired  gentleness  of  Gladys  proved  too 
weak  to  withstand  her  natural  tendency 
to  homicidal  mania  inherited  from  her 
maternal  great-grandfather,  who  once, 
when  in  liquor,  shot  a  man  of  the  Barker 
speder.  She  killed  idl  her  husbands — she 
had  three,  I  think — and  most  of  her 
children,  and  was  led  off  to  durance 
more  or  less  vile,  while  the  few  surviving 
characters  shook  their  heads  and  sighed. 
Then  the  curtdn  went  down  and  we  went 
ont^  to  catch,  as  I  thoaght,  a  'bus  for  our 
suburb;  but  I  reckoned  without  Barker. 

**Now,  you  two  would  like  a  bit  of 
supper  I  **  said  he. 

''  Oh  1  yes,  Algernon,  please.  1  am  so 
hungry,"  exclaimed  Sophy,  who  always 
was  inclined  to  speak  impulsively. 

*'My  dear,"  I  remonstrated,  "there  is 
no  time.  The  last  'bus  leaves  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  at  eleven-thirty." 

''St  Paul's  Churchyard  I*  broke  in 
Barker  in  his  overbearing  way.  "  What 
on  earth  is  the  man  talking  about  I  Tour 
'buses  pass  this  comer." 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Barker.  Don't  you  know  we 
save  a  penny  each  by  walking  to  St. 
Paul's!''^  said  Sophy,  very  properly,  I 
thoDght. 

Barker  burst  into  his  brutal  laagb. 
Though  anxiety  to  save  a  penny  is  not  a 
thiog  to  laugh  at,  I  was  not  surprised — at 
Barker— but  why  did  Sophy  lauch  too) 
Beally,  women  are  incomprehensibk. 


'*  Oh  f  hang  the  expense  for  once,"  he 
said.  "  Tou  can  get  up  here  and  I'll  stand 
the  extra  two  d.  There'll  be  lots  of 
time." 

I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  the  number 
of  trains  I  had  been  dragged  into  by  the 
collar  all  through  Barkers  idea  of  the 
period  of  time  that  amounted  to  "lots." 

"  But  all  the  Perforated  Bun  places  are 
closed,"  I  objected. 

«  Oh  1  bother  perforated  buns,"  retorted 
Barker.  '*  It's  my  birthday,  man,  and,  if 
Miss  Bell  graciously  consents,  we  will  sup 
to-night  on  something  stronger  than  a 
perforated  bun.  The  'Gargantuan'  is 
just  opposite." 

It  was  not  Barker's  Urthday,  unless  he 
had  one  in  March  as  well  as  August,  and 
though  the  **  Gargantuan  "  was  jast  oppo- 
site, I  do  not  approve  of  that  kxorious 
resUurant.  It  is  perfectly  respectable,  of 
course,  but — but — well,  I  don't  thiDk  it  is 
exactly  suited  to  people  of  limited,  if 
sufficient,  incomes  and  quiet  tastes,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  about  to  marry.  Its 
spaciousness,  and  its  decorations,  and  its 
waiters  and  appointments  generally,  tend 
to  make  a  girl  discontented  with  the 
humble  neatness  of  her  future  home.  It 
was  aU  very  well  for  Barker  to  say,  and 
Sophy  to  agree  with  him,  that  it  was  only 
once  in  a  way;  but  there  is  a  proverb 
about  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
even  as  we  crossed  the  Strand  to  reach  the 
''Gargantuan"  I  was  full  of  dismal  fore- 
bodings that  Sophy  would  some  day  ask 
me  to  take  her  there  again. 

I  didn't  enjoy  my  supper  a  bit  We 
only  had  steak  and  bitter  beer,  and  I 
wondered  how  Barker  dare  order  such 
simple  fare  from  such  a  waiter  in  such  a 
gorgeous  saloon.  I  was  sure  that  waiter 
and  some  of  the  customers,  too,  were 
laughing  at  us  because  we  were  not  in 
evening  dress.  Of  course  it  wasn't  done 
openly;  waiters  seem  to  know  by  instinct 
that  Barker  will  tip  them»  and  our  man 
was  outwardly  most  polite,  but  I  doubted 
his  sincerity. 

Sophy,  too,  behaved  badly,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  foolishly.  Evidently  un- 
conscious of  the  ridiculous  figure  we  were 
cuttbg,  she  seemed  delighted  with  every- 
thing, and  showed  her  delight  so  plainly 
that  everybody  must  have  noticed  A»  was 
not  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

"Isn't  this  nice,  Algernon t"  she  said. 
«  Why  didn't  you  bring  me  here  the  last 
time  1 " 

*'Hashr'  I  whispered.    "Don't  speak 
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00  loud.  Thote  people  at  the  next  table 
are  Ibtenlng  to  every  word  we  say." 

Then  ahe  laughed  and  turned  to  Barker. 

"Mr.  Barker,"  she  said,  ''don't  yon 
think  Algernon  is  painfdlly  diy  I  '^ 

I  was  rare  the  waiter  heard  that,  so  I 
Unshed  and  looked  at  her  reproachfully, 
bat  without  effect  The  thonghtleee  girl 
joined  foroee  with  Barker,  and  they  teased 
me  till  I  coold  hardly  eai 

I  hate  bebig  teased,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
lost  my  temper,  but  jost  as  I  was  going 
to  say  something  sharp  we  finished,  or  at 
least  they  did,  so  I  rose  hastily  from  the 
table  and  made  for  the  door.  Barker  had 
taken  off  his  overcoat,  quite  heedless  of 
the  probability  of  having  to  tip  a  second 
waiter  for  helping  him  to  pat  It  on  again, 
and  so  he  oonld  not  follow  me  immediately. 
Sophy  did,  bat  when  we  got  to  the  vest!- 
bole  she  mroposed  that  we  should  wait 
tiiere  for  mrker,  as  it  seemed  rude  to 
leave  him. 

My  nerves  had  been  so  completely  upset 
that  I  didn't  care  what  it  seemed,  and  I 
told  her  she  could  stop  if  she  liked,  but  I 
was  going  down  the  steps  to  look  for  a 
'bua  I  went,  and  she  stayed,  staring 
about  her  in  an  independent  way  as  if  the 
place  belonged  to  her.  I  felt  somewhat 
relieved  when  I  reached  the  bottom  step, 
and  so  escaped  to  some  extent  from  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  people  lounging  about 
the  vestibule.  Barker  has  told  me  scores 
of  times  that  people  do  not  look  at  me, 
and  that  my  fear  that  they  do  is  nothing 
but  fancy.  But,  if  It  is,  what  difference 
does  that  make  t  The  fancy,  If  you  believe 
in  It,  is  as  bad  as  the  reality. 

Now,  Sophy  Is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
standing  about  alone  as  she  was— entirely 
through  her  own  Atult,  of  course — she 
became  a  mark  for  all  eyes,  and  presently 
some  half-tipsy  fellow  came  up  and  spoke 
to  her.  She  looked  at  him  indignantly, 
and  he  not  only  spoke  again,  but  caught 
her  by  the  arm.  Then  she  screamed — she 
is  just  the  sort  of  girl  who  puts  herself 
in  the  way  of  unpleasantness,  and  then 
screams  when  It  comes — ^and  I  remained 
on  the  bottom  atep  In  an  agony  of  nervous- 
ness as  to  what  would  happen  next. 

I  should  have  hastenea  to  her  help,  but 
the  man  was  very  big,  and  as  he  was  in 
evening  dress,  I  felt  sure  the  i^mpathies 
of  the  bystanders  would  be  with  Um.  I 
did  not  want  to  get  into  trouble,  either, 
and  I  felt  that  Sophy  was  almost  rightly 
served  for  staying  there.  Nevertheless,  I 
hesitated,  and   I   really  believe   that  I 


should  have  risked  the  conaeqiiaBeei  aod 
gone  to  her  in  another  laooiid,  bol  m 
came  Barker  and  asked  the  fallow 
the  devil — Barker  aometimea 
violent  lanffuage;  I  have  often  told  Uk 
he  should  be  more  carefU— 4io  ■■■nf  ly 
insulting  a  lady. 

I  f aitod  to  catch  the  reply»  b^  It 
have  been  unsatisfactoryi  fbir  B 
promptly  knocked  him  down.  TImo  fts 
manairar  came,  afid  for  a  momonl  I  thwMJI 
that  Barkerj  who  has  no  dfiiirlnitiisws 
when  he  k  angry,  would  knock  Um  dan, 
too;  but  he  contented  Wmofilff  lA 
threatening  to  complain  to  the  police  sksil 
the  way  in  which  the  •'QaiguiloaB'w 
conducted.  I  thought  the  meaegar  vorii 
have  given  Barker  into  eoatodj,  W  ts 
actualqr  apologised  to  him,  and  antasd 
the  other  man  off  the  premisea. 

Then  Barker  and  Sophy  came  does  As 
steps,  he  sweUIns  like  a  turkey-eosl^  sad 
she  rather  pale  imt  apparently  pcaai  of 
him. 

"Sophy,"  I  said,  '<do  make  haatib  or  it 
shall  Bdss  the  last  'bus." 

lignoaJBg 


„        .     aifi^yibsss? 

I  am  sorry  to  toouble  you.  but * 

»  Don't  mention  It,  Mlsa  Befl^"  be  fatar- 
rupted — I  ttiink  he  Is  the  lodasl  maa  I 
know— and  they  straightway  got  faito  a 
hansom  and  left  me  atanding  Uwre. 

I  have  not  seen  SofAy  aineoL  She  toU 
me,  by  letter,  that  I  had  behaved  Iftt  a 
coward,  and  that  she  was  very  g|ad  she  hai 
discovered  my  real  nature  befcie  tnstlBg 
herself  to  my  care  for  life.  The 
was  false,  of  course — I  was'only 
but  I  did  not  condescend  to  eocplaiii  a^ 
after  all|  manied  life  would  have  iMa 
expensive.  I  fancy  Barker  finds  ft  ac- 
he has  married  Sophy— for  he  ia  aot  Uf 
as  free  with  his  money  aa  he  oaed  to  ka 
He  is  still  the  bane  of  my  existenee,  Ihosgh. 
Just  at  present  he  keeps  botherh^  nsio 
come  down  and  have  a  look  sift  Us  finki 
and  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

I  hate  babies — ^theymake  me  nerfeOk 
especially  when  they  cry — and  oi  eoons  I 
shall  have  to  buy  something  for  Bteksi^; 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  tho  office  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  aome  day. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  PABISL 

DuBiNG  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  sal 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Second  Empirei  B 
was  comparativelyeasyfor  afordgner,  bold- 
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ing  a  reoognifed  social  poaltion  in  Paris,  to 
obtain  an  oooadonal  admission  to  the 
conUssei  of  the  Op^ra  and  the  Com6die 
Fran^dse.  An  faitorodnetion  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  former  theatoe  from  a  privileged 
"  habitat  "  was  a  sufficient  passport  to  the 
sanotnm,  while  an  acqoaintanoe  with  any 
leading  member  of  the  latter  establishment 
served— at  leasts  for  onee— as  an  *<  Open 
Sesame '*  to  the  "foyer"  of  the  honse  of 
Moli^. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Op^ra  to  the 
initiated — I  am  speaking,  of  coarsci  of 
the  old  house  in  the  Bae  Lepelletier — ^was 
the  **  foyer  de  la  dense,"  a  large  room 
adjoining  the  ancient  Hdtel  Ohmseol,  badly 
lit,  and  famished  with  semicfaroQlar  benches 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  danseoses. 
The  floor  was  sloping,  and  at  certain 
distances  iron  rods  were  fixed  in  the  wall, 
upon  which  the  fidr  votaries  of  Terpsichore 
rested  (me  foot  while  standing  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  render  their  limbs  pliant 
and  supple.  A  marble  bast  of  Mdlle. 
Groimard,  on  a  pedestal  of  painted  wood, 
wasthechief  ornament  of  the  room.  Aboat 
an  hoar  before  the  commencement  of  the 
baUet^  the  preparatory  ezerobes  in  the 
"foyer''  began ;  and  in  another  half-hour 
meet  of  the  leadinff  artists  were  assembled 
there,  ei)q>loying  me  short  tfme  previous 
to  the  rifling  of  the  curtain  in  practising 
their  steps  and  "  entrechats." 

When  I  first  knew  Paris,  Taglioni  had 
left  the  Op^ra,  and  Fanny  Elsslw  reigned 
supreme;  the  triumphant  success,  how- 
ever, obtained  by* her  in  the  ^*Diable 
Bolteuz,"  financially  advantageous  as  it 
proved  to  the  management,  was  by  no 
means  relished  by  her  ladv  colleagues, 
who,  finding  themselves  duruag  the  long 
run  ci  the  ballet  completely  iSbelved,  un- 
scrupulously profited  by  any  mode  of 
annoying  and  embarrassing  their  obnoxious 
rivaL  One  evening  Burat  de  Ourgy,  author 
of  the  libretto,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
charming  dancer's,  dressing-room,  and 
found  her  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 

"My  dear  Monsieur  Burat,''  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  in  a  terrible  rage.  I  have 
scarcely  time  to  dress,  and  some  one  has 
stolen  my  chalk.'' 

"  Your  chalk  1 "  began  Burat. 

"Notadoubtofit  I  naveasked everybody 
for  some,  and  they  all  say  they  have  none. 
It  is  a  conspiracy,  you  see,  to  hinder  me 
from  dancing.  So  now,  M.  Burat,  you 
will  ^t  me  some,  will  you  not  t " 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,  I  don't  know  where 
to  go  for  it" 


•'Make  haste,"  insisted  Fanny,  <*I  wiU 
pay  whatever  you  like,  but  I  must  have  it. 
You  have  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  curtahi  rises,  and  I  shall  expect 
you." 

It  was  then  eleven  o'clock,  and  all  the 
fihops  were  shut,  consequently  11  Burat 
was  highlv  perplexed  what  to  do.  How- 
ever, at  last  he  returned,  bringing  five 
little  bits  of  chalk,  but  looking  extremely 
dolefuL 

<*Enfln!"  cried  Mdlle.  Elssler  trium- 
phantly. '*You  are  indeed  a  friend  in 
need.    What  do  I  owe  you  t " 

"Twenty-five  sous  for  five  glasses  of 
execrable  Cognac,"  was  his  answer.  **I 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  five  caf6s  in 
order  to  steal  we  chalk  from  the  billiard- 
tables. 

Alb6ric  Second,  in  his  amusing  volume, 
"  Les  Petite  Myst&res  de  rOp6ra,"  sives  a 
droU  account  of  his  first  appearance  Behind 
the  scenes  of  that  theatee,  not  knowing  a 
soul  in  the  place,  and  unpleasantly 
conscious  that  everybody  was  staring  at 
him : 

'*  I  never  felt  so  HI  at  ease  in  my  Ufe," 
he  says ;  **  it  seemed  as  if  my  presence 
among  the  'fine  fleur'  of  dandies  and 
diplomats  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  an  intrusion,  and  a  glance  at  my  own 
modest  evening  attire,  the  handiwork  of 
an  unfMhionaole  tailor,  only  served  to 
increase  my  embarrassment.  Presently,  to 
my  horror,  I  discovered  that  a  -group  of 
more  or  less  young,  more  or  less  pretty 
girls,  appertaining,  as  I  afterwards  leamt 
to  the  sisterhood  of  '  rats,'  who  for  some 
minutes  had  been  peering  curiously  in  my 
direction,  were  graduidly  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  and  exchanginff 
sundry  unfiattering  remfaks  which  I  could 
not  help  overhearing. 

"'Who is  het' asked  one. 

** '  Nobody  "chic,"  at  idl  events,'  replied 
another.  '  The  cut  of  his  coat  dates  from 
the  year  before  last' 

"  'Have  any  of  "ces  Messieurs"  bowed 
to  him  t '  enqubed  a  third. 

"'Not  likely  1'  said  a  fourtL  'He 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  smuggled  in  by 
one  of  the  firemen.' 

" '  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  on  the 
poor  man,'  mterposed  a  fifths  *  He  must 
be  somebody,  or  he  wouldn't  be  here.' 

"  This  suggestion  apparently  impressed 
her  companions,  and  the  tide  was  evidently 
turning  in  my  favour,  when  a  stately 
damsel  suddenly  joined  the  group. 

"'Stayl'  exclaimed  the  first  speaker, 
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'here  is  H^IoX-ie  Florentiiii  who  has  all 
Paris  worth  knowing  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
She  will  tell  ns  who  he  is.' 

*'Then  ensued  a  perfect  Babel  of 
qaestions.  *  Is  he  rich  f  'A  diplomat  % ' 
*The  son  of  a  peer  of  France f  'A 
Croedns  of  the  Bourse  t ' 

" '  Nothing  of  the  sort/  replied  H^lolse, 
surveying  me  contemptuously.  'Only  a 
journalist' 

"No  sooner  had  the  word  passed  her 
lips  than  a  general  stampede  tobk  place, 
the  little  band  of  '  coryphees '  and  '  rats ' 
dispersed  as  if  by  magic,  and  vanished 
from  my  sight,  leaving  me  as  solitary  as 
Orusoe  on  hh  island,  without  even  a  Friday 
to  fall  back  upon." 

The  "foyer "of  the  Gom6die  Fraii9)ise, 
as  I  remember  it,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Academic  Boyale — or 
Imp^riale,  as  the  case  might  be — de 
Musfque.  It  was  a  well-proportioned  and 
handsomely  furnished  apartment,  at  the 
door  of  which,  in  accordance  with  tra- 
ditional usage,  stood  a  "  huissier "  with  a 
silver  chain  round  his  neck;  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  portraits  of  bygone 
theatrical  celebrities,  choice  samples  of  the 
unrivalled  collection  adorning  every  room 
and  corridor  of  the  spacious  building. 
Contrary  to  the  incessant  noise  and  bustle 
perpetually  characterising  the  operatic 
coulisses,  all  was  strictly  decorous  and 
sedate;  the  visitor  to  the  *^ foyer"  of 
the  Th^tre  Frai9ds  might  well  have 
imagined  himself  entering  a  salon  rather 
than  a  green-room,  were  It  not  for  the 
costumes  of  the  performers  awaiting  their 
summons  to  the  stage. 

If  the  name  of  Provost — ^the  best  repre- 
sentative of  Amolphe  in  "  L'Ecole  des 
Femmes"  I  ever  saw — ^happened  to  be  in 
the  bill  of  the  eVening,  it  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that,  after  resuming 
the  attire  of  ordinary  life,  he  would  be 
found  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  with 
Alfred  de  Musset  or  some  other  equally 
able  antagonist ;  Samson  and  the  mercurial 
Begnier  might  be  seen  gravely  discussing 
the  claims  of  some  aspurant  to  the  coveted 
rank  of  "  soci6  <Aire  " ;  while  in  a  snug  comer 
of  the  room  Augustine  Brohan  drew  a 
select  circle  round  her,  listening  with 
delight  to  her  inimitable  repartees.  Now 
and  then,  in  Louis  Philippe's  time,  an 
(fficial  of  the  Couit  would  dGrop  in,  amcng 
others  M«  de  Montalivet,  a  '*  masher  "  of 
his  day,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  charm- 
ing Mdlle.  Pleasy;  and  I  have  heard  it 
recorded — I  do  not  guarantee  the  fact^  but 


tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  ma — that  cc 
one  occasion  this  urbane  and  eoortly  noble- 
man, after  casting  a  d^ppilinted  glanes 
round  the  room,  enquired  of  the  tragedia 
Beauvallet,  who  was  standing  BMr  Un, 
<•  Mais od  est  done  MdUe.  PleM^  «* 

Beanvalleti  who  could  have  giwas  poinis 
to  Othello  for  rudeness  of  speech,  fantad 
of  replying  that  the  lady  was  at  her  tofls^ 
thought  fit  to  employ  a  term  more  nppUesble 
to  house-painting  than  to  tlie  delicate  sn> 
bellishment  of  a  pretty  {aeey  and,  eosfif 
surveying  his  questioner,  blurted  oat  is 
his  gruffest  tone : 

**  Elle  se  badigeonne  1 " 

As  far  as  the  minor  templee  oi  Thefii 
were  concerned,  admission  behfaui  ikt 
scenes  was,  as  a  rule,  striotiy  prohlbitod; 
certain  privileged  dramatista  and  in&matU 
journalists,  who  rarely  profited  bj  tks 
permission,  being  alone  allowed  topeaslnSi 
beyond  the  stage  door/  Take,  forezsaph, 
the  four  vaudeville  theatres,  eadi  oivkkh 
was  guarded  by  a  lynx-eyed  female  C«be- 
rus  who,  poundng  from  her  den  npoe  tb 
unauthoriBed  intruder,  effeetoallj  bsntd 
his  further  progress.  Of  these  four  stneg- 
holds  the  Oysmase  was  perhana  the  aost 
difficult  to  invade,  the  defenee  bsiog 
superintended  by  tlie  stage-maBSger,  Hoi- 
val,  whose  ubiquitous  watchfctoew  notUog 
coidd  escape.  A  sliarp  kok-oot  far 
strangers  was  also  enjoined  at  the  Vsadt- 
ville,  which  once,  and  only  one^,  I 
succeeded  in  evading  on  the  fifl^tioos  phs 
of  an  appointment  with  manager  Booi^ 
— ^not  the  actor  of  that  name — whom  I  hsd 
never  seen  in  my  life.  My  stay,  hovefsi, 
in  the  forbidden  precincts  waa  Umited  to  s 
few  minutes,  during  which  I  had  a  fiyhg 
glance  at  Madame  Doohe'a  pret^  dreseag- 
room,  a  miniature  boudoir,  richly  carpsted 
and  ornamented  with  water-colour  drairag^ 
and  could  distinctiy  hear  the  voice  of  Fdz 
heaping  all  kinds  of  obnoxiona  epithets  oa 
his  unfortunate  coiffeur ;  when  eome  om 
whispered  in  my  ear  a  friendly  waniigi 
and  I  made  a  hasty  exit  joatin  tfafietol 
avoid  an  unpleasant  interview  with  stsgs- 
manager  Hippolyte. 

01  the  Palais  Boyal,  where,  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  director,  I  wna  on  At 
free  list^  1  have  already  spoken,  and  nasd, 
therefore^  only  add  that  the  *' foyer  "wai 
a  long,  low,  and  narrow  ro(Hn  like  ths 
cabin  of  a  steamer,  with  no  single  aitish 
of  furniture  in  it  beyond  a  dock  and  a  lov 
of  benches  against  the  wall ;  adjoining  k 
was  a  sort  of  wire  cage  wherein  ant  ths 
"  r^gisseur,"  while  the  manager's  private 
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den  and  the  dresBlDg-rooms  of  the  ladies 
were  approached  by  a  tiny  staircase 
descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Somewhere  abont  1850  my  late  friend, 
John  Bowes,  the  Ne&tor  of  the  Eoglish 
turf,  who  had  been  many  years  a  resident 
in  Paris,  invested  part  of  Us  large  fortune 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Varf^t^s  Theatre, 
and  placed  an  ex-actor  named  Thibaudeau, 
formerly  bnown  as  Milon  in  the  company 
of  the  Od^on,  at  the  head  of  It.  No  sooner 
had  Bowes  come  into  possession  than  my 
'* entries"  both  before  and  behind  the 
eurtafn  were  secured  to  me,  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  have  I  passed  in  what  might 
then  have  been  tiiily  called  a  model 
Parisian  green-room.  It  was  not  large 
nor  particularly  well  furnished,  beyond  the 
regulation  clock  and  benches  and  two  or 
three  chairs;  but  there  was  always  a  blazing 
fire  in  winter,  which  attracted  a  certain 
number  of  dramatists  and  criticv.  Alphonse 
Boyeri  the  manager  of  the  Op^ra  and  part 
author  of  "  La  Favorite,"  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  as  also  were  the  Neapolitan  Floren- 
tine, Lambert  Thiboust,  Davert — Arnal's 
universal  provider — ^and  Arg^ne  de  Oey. 

Tbibandeau's  first,  and,  indeed,  only 
success  was  "  La  Vie  de  Bohdme,"  cleverly 
adapted  from  Murger's  popular  work;  it 
was  well  cast,  Charles  P^rey  playing 
Schaunard ;  Marguerite  ThuilUer,  a  delight- 
ful aotreis  who  unfortunately  died  yonog, 
Mimi;  and  AdMe  Page  Musette.  For 
severid  weeks  it  drew  good  houses,  but  as 
the  receipts  gradually  diminished,  and  two 
or  three  hastily  got-up  novelties  signally 
failed,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  try 
a  chaoge  of  management,  and  a  M.  Carpier 
was  appointed^  but  proved  even  more 
incompetent  than  his  predecessor.  At 
last,  thoroughly  dirgusted  with  theatrical 
matters,  Bowes  made  over  the  property  to 
M.  Hippolyte  Oogniard,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  joint  author 
with  his  brother  Th6odoxe  of  the  fairy 
spectacle  **  La  Biche  au  bois." 

The  new  lessee  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  his  company, 
carefully  weeded  and  judiciously  aug- 
mented, became  one  of  the  best  and  most 
attractive  in  Paris.  The  engagements  of 
Anial  and  Numa,  two  of  the  most  popular 
comedians  of  the  day,  proved  highly 
advantageous  to  the  treasury;  the  first- 
named  bringing  with  him  *'  Le  Sapplice  de 
Tantale,"  an  irresistibly  comic  extravaganza 
by  the  inevitable  Davert  and  Lauzinne. 
Later  on,  I  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
Charles  Mathews  in  "Un  Anglais  timide/' 


and  the  earliest  essays  of  a  young  actress, 
then  patiently  modulating  her  voice  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  a  vaudeville 
theatre,  and  gradually  feeling  her  way  up 
the  ladder  of  fame,  but  destined  in  after 
years  to  become  the  acknowledged  heroine 
of  op^ra  bouffe.  Need  I  name  Hortense 
Schneider  1 


"OUTLAWED'* 

A    SHORT  SERIAL. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

A  WHOLE  week  went  by  before  the 
final  preparations  for  Wilfred^s  escape 
could  be  carried  out.  Then  Gilbert  went 
op  to  town  to  see  his  friend,  to  make  the 
last  arrangements.  He  was  recalled  by  a 
telegram  the  next  morning.  His  father, 
whom  he  had  left  better,  had  had  a  sudden 
relapse,  and  the  doctors  had  given  up  all 

hope. 

He  could  not  reach  Meadowlands  till 
late  that  evening.  His  father  was  still 
alive,  though  sinking  fast.  He  had  re- 
lapsed into  unconsciousness.  There  was 
jast  a  possibility  that  he  might  recognise 
them  again  before  the  end.  Neither  Mrs. 
Egerton  nor  Gilbert  would  leave  the  room, 
fearing  lest  this  return  to  consciousness 
might  take  place  in  their  absence. 

Wilfred  was  to  leave  the  place  that 
night,  and  to  make  Us  way  in  disguise 
across  country  to  Southampton,  where  he 
was  to  join  the  steamer,  at  the  moment  of 
her  sailing.  Every  detail  had  been  thought 
out  with  the  greatest  c^e.  That  night 
Gilbert  was  to  take  him  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  for  his  expenses  for  some  time. 
Arrangements  were  to  be  made  to  let  him 
have  more  later  on.  So  innate  was 
Gilbert's  distrust  of  his  brother,  that  he 
would  not  let  the  money  pass  out  of 
his  own  keeping  till  the  last  moment. 

His  father,  the  doctors  said,  would  not 
last  till  midnight;  there  would  be  time 
enough  then  to  go  to  his  brother,  who 
was  to  leave  the  house  between  one  and 
two  in  the  morning. 

After  dinner  Hope  slipped  away  to  cany 
the  last  news  of  the  sick-room  to  Wilfred. 
She  hurried  through  the  grounds,  terrified 
at  every  rustle  of  ue  leaves. 

If  only  every  one  had  not  been  too 
much  occupied  the  last  two  days  with  the 
increasing  weakness  of  Mr.  Egerton,  they 
might  have  noticed  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  her.    But  Gilbert,  who 
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would  not  hare  failed  to  boo  it|  had  been 
away,  and  the  others  had  not  thought  of 
her  in  the  aubdoed  harry  and  confosion. 
There  was  a  strange,  frightened  expression 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  dnwn,  pinched  look 
abont  her  month  showed  the  signs  of  some 
severe  mental  strangle.  Li  some  cnrions 
way  all  the  girlishaess  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  and  left  her  a  suffering  woman. 

The  unthinking  fearlessness  of  ignorant 
innocence  had  gone.  She  was  afraid,  wiUi 
the  bitter  knowledge  that  comes  of  a  sense 
of  wrongdoing.  Every  sound  startled  her. 
She  oomd  hardly  bear  to  meet  Mrs. 
Egerton's  glance,  troubled  and  preoccupied 
though  it  was  with  the  thought  of  her 
husband.  She  did  not  dare  think  any 
more  of  her  father. 

In  spite  of  lovers  arguments — ^pleading 
caresses,  in  spite  of  the  wonderftd  glamour 
that  Wilfred  E^ertcm's  eloquence  could 
cast  over  the  hfe  that  was  to  begin  for 
them,  in  her  secret  heart  lay  always  tiie 
conviction  of  sin.  Away  frx>m  him  she 
could  feel  it  She  was  on  the  verge  of 
doing  a  great  wrong.  She  knew  itl  It 
was  only  in  his  presence  that  she  could 
lose  sense  of  the  torturing  conviction. 

When  she  readied  the  summe^house 
she  saw  him  waiting  for  her  by  the  door. 
His  recklessness  always  terrified  her.  Who 
could  tell  what  eyes  might  be  watching 
from  the  shadow  of  the  bushes  I  It  seemed 
to  her  sometimes  that  this  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  danger  was  rather  the  recklessness 
of  a  despen^  man  than  mere  courage. 

To-night  die  was  more  terrified  than 
ever,  and  though  he  laughed  at  her  fears, 
he  yielded  at  last  to  her  entreaties  and 
they  went  back  together  to  the  under- 
ground chamber.  It  was  reached  by  a 
skilfully  contrived  entrance  among  the 
blocks  of  rock  which  formed  the  back- 
ground of  the  summer-house.  Overgrown 
with  shrub  and  creepers  as  they  were,  witii 
a  little  care  any  one  could  enter  or  leave 
with  small  fear  of  observation ;  while  one 
of  the  blodn  of  stone,  moving  on  a  pivot, 
effectudly  hid  the  entrance  to  the  chamber 
below.  It  had  cost  Wilfred  Egerton  con- 
siderable time  and  ingenuity  to  repair  the 
old  machinery  which  worked  the  stone. 
The  chamber  itself  was  reached  by  a  flight 
of  worn  stone  steps. 

So  well  hidden  was  the  entrance  in 
the  midst  of  the  blocks  of  rockv  and 
thick  shrubbery  growing  up  between  them, 
that  Wilfred  often  left  the  entrance  open 
to  allow  the  fresh  air  to  enter  the  room. 
To-night  the  heat  was  oppressive.    The 


atmosphere  of  the  chambary  heated  stiB 
further  by  the  lamp  that  they  were  ahrsfi 
compelled  to  keepbnmingi  was  wifforatfiift 
and  he  left  the  opening  undoaed  beUid 
them. 

He  glanced  at  her  when  thej  saaeiisi 
the  room,  and  drew  her  to  him. 

"Dear  1"  he  said|  "yon  are  not  sonrt 
It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Only  toll  ma^  and  I 
wiUgo  away  alone  1 " 

With  his  arm  about  her.  hia  sad  voiee 
in  her  ears^  the  love  and  the  fity  he  W 
awaksned  in  her  sprang  into  psssioMfc 
devotion  again. 

"Ohl  No,  nol  Only  I  am  audi  i 
cowardl  And  it  is  father!  Oh,  visl 
will  he  say  t  Dear,  dear  father  1 "  and  Ai 
hid  her  face  against  liis  hearty  trjmg 
bitterly  over  the  father's  love  wiiA  ihe 
was  betraying. 

"Dearest--4t  is  only  for  a  week  oc  twol 
Then  yon  can  write.  He  will  loigifayoi 
— though  he  will  haidly  forgive  me  1' 

'<0h!  Yes,  yes;  he  most  J  Whn  hs 
knows  that  I  care  for  yon — hA,  c^ 
Wilfred,  if  only  I  might  have  toU  Ub 
first  1"  with  a  last  appeal  in  her  voiea 

He  did  not  answer  it,  but  aat  lookfaif 
with  dark  eyes  across  her  bent  head^  a  sst 
ezpresdon  on  his  pale  mouth. 

"And  your  &ther,  too,  WOfiedJ  fi 
seems  too  dreadful  to  go  to-n^hl* 

Something  troubled  hia  isM  lor  an 
instant.  Tl^en  it  passed  and  the  xij^mtt- 
lessness  returned. 

"  I  must  go  to-nighi  It  ia  mj  oriy 
chance  1 "  he  said  in  a  quick,  ahort  voisa 
<<  And  my  father  disowns  me." 

Then  uter  a  pause  : 

"  Hope,"  he  said,  *'  look  up  at  me  lot  a 
moment." 

She  raised  her  head.  Ha  took  her  fsse 
between  his  hands  and  looked  down  te 
an  instant  into  her  tear-stained  eyea. 

She  did  not  flush  as  she  umBj  did 
under  his  gaze.  She  looked  straight  haik 
into  his  eyes,  hex  face  as  pale  as  his^  im 
mouth  weaned  and  suffering. 

Then  he  bent  and  kined^er. 

"  Qo  away  now,"  he  said  gentl7, ''  aadiqr 
and  get  some  rest.  You  remember  all  jot 
have  to  do,  and  you  will  not  be  afraid  t  Ton 
can  trust  Ned  MoUoy.  And,  Uttie  one,  if  I 
should  fail  to  come — but  I  shall  not  fa3,' 
as  he  saw  the  dumb  terror  that  flashed 
into  her  eyes,  "only  if  it  should  happea 
so — I  have  told  MoUoy  to  take  yoa  back 
to  your  father.  There,  not  anotiier  word. 
Gk)od-bye.  Give  me  one  of  those  roeea  yoa 
are  wearing." 
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After  she  had  gone  he  paced  to  and  fro 
through  the  narrow  chamber,  for  inaction 
was  intolerable. 

He  forced  himseli  to  pat  aside  the 
thought  of  Hope.  But  the  pale  face  with 
its  qoesUoning  eyes  haunted  him.  And 
at  last  he,  wuh  an  impatience  that  was 
stni  half  gentle^  took  the  white  rose  from 
his  coat  where  he  had  placed  it  and  laid 
It  aside.  He  fancied  that  its  delicate 
fragrance  evoked  her  memory. 

«•  There  are  ghosts  enimgh  without  that, 
and  though  they  don't  take  np  too  much 
room,  and  a  man  can  cram  a  ffood  many 
into  his  life,  they  are  inoonveiubnt  things 
to  cart  abont^"  he  thought. 

He  had  made  his  own  plans  for  escape 
thatnbhi 

.  He  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  use  of  the  projects  his  brother  had 
formed  for  hinu  Besides,  he  liad  been 
growing  anxious  at  the  delay. 

Twice  recently  he  had  foncied  he  had 
seen  a  figure  lurking  in  the  dark  among 
the  trees  near  the  summer-^hoOsew  It 
might  only  have  been  a  shadow,  but  he 
had  not  Tentured  to  inspect  it  more 
closely,  as  on  both  occasions  he  beHeyed 
that  be  had  been  himself  unobserved. 

Only  the  evening  before  he  had  seen, 
from  inside  the  summer-house  ifcself, 
Maria  Jenkins,  standing  looUng  at  the 
clump  of  rocks  and  foliage  with  a  curious, 
intent  expression  which  he  did  not  like. 

She  had  passed  on  after  a  few  moments. 
But  he  coud  not  rid  himself  of  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  else 
besides  mere  curiosity  in  her  gaze. 

The  place  would  soimer  or  later  be 
discovered.  And  he  was  so  sick  to  death 
of  it;  so  savagely  enraged  against  his 
imprisonment,  hb  rat-in-a-hole  existence. 
Even  a  bullet  through  his  brain  would  be 
a  better  alternative  than  another  week  of 
this  torture. 

And  suppose  his  father  died !  To-night  1 
But  for  that  last  miserable  transaction, 
which  had  at  last  brought  Um  under  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  he  would,  instead 
of  being  an  outlaw  with  every  man's  hand 
against  him,  himted  down  till  there  was 
no  spot  on  earth  safe  for  him,  be  entering 
into  free  possession  of  a  splendid  property. 
He  could  even  have  thought  of  settling 
down  in  the  place  and  tanng  up  the  rdle 
of  a  respectable  coimtry  gentleman;  a 
year  or  two  of  absence  might  have  white- 
washed him  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  elastic 
code  of  society  morality. 

He  laughed  as  he  thought  of  it,  but  the 


scoff  died  away  abruptly,  and  with  an 
oath  he  put  the  thought  from  him. 

The  time  passed  drearfly  enough.  But 
for  the  fact  that  Gilbert  was  to  bring  him. 
the  necessary  money,  he  wocdd  not  have 
waited.  But  he  eocdd  not  carry  out  his 
own  plans  without  the  means  that  Gilbert 
was  to  procure  for  him.  His  intention 
was  to  allow  Gilbert  to  imagine  that  he 
was  accepting  his  conditions  and  arrange- 
ments, and,  then,  when  he  had  the  money 
In  his  possession,  to  carry  out  his  own 
original  schemes.  But  tiU  then  he  was 
powerless. 

In  fierce  Impatience  and  desperation,  a 
thought  struck  him  that  If  hb  father  had 
died  a  few  hours  sooner  he  might  not  have 
been  so  dependent  on  his  brother's  aid  as 
he  was.  The  money  would  have  been  his 
own.  But  even  he  shrank  from  the 
thondit  as  it  flashed  into  his  brain. 

•<  Heaven  I  I'm  playing  It  pretty  low 
down,"  he  judd  savagely. 

But  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before 
Gilbert  came. 

Wilfred's  first  glance  into  his  brother's 
face  told  him  what  had  happened. 

<<He'8deadrhesaid. 

"Yes."  And  tbey  both  thought  of  the 
change  their  father's  death  mi^e  in  the 
position  of  one  of  them. 

Only  it  had  come  too  late  1 

'*  Aiid  the  sooner  I  clear  out  to  let  you 
reign  in  my  stead  the  better  you  and  the 
•unco  guid'  wiU  like  It,"  said  Wilfred, 
with  a  short  laugh  of  concentrated  bitter- 
ness. "  I  say,"  he  added,  as  Gilbert  did 
not  speak,  <<  what  a  good  thing  it  was  for 
you  that  that  poor  little  beggar  didn't  live. 
How  mad  you  were  at  the  marriage,  and 
how  hard  you  tried  for  the  sake  of  '  the 
family  pride'  to  hush  up  that  unlucky 
connexion;  but  it  seems  to  me,  lookiog 
back,  that  that  was  about  the  most  decent 
thing  I  did  in  my  life,"  with  another 
laugh. 

Gilbert  made  a  gesture.  That  his 
brother  should  bring  up  now,  at  such  a 
moment,  that  wretched  affair,  when,  as  a 
young  fellow  at  OoUege,  he  had  married  a 
ballet  girl,  seemed  to  him  all  a  part  of  the 
shameless  heartlessness  and  depravity  that 
had  ruled  his  life. 

The  marriage  had  been  kept  quiet  at  the 
cost  of  great  expense  and  trouble,  but  the 
entanglement,  which  had  been  an  open 
scandal,  had  led  to  Wilfred's  being  expelled 
from  OoUege. 

The  child  of  the  marriage  had  died  soon 
after  it  was  bom.    Mr.  Egerton  had  pro- 
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vided  for  the  wife,  an  ignorant  girl«  on  the 
condition  that  she  kept  herself  oat  of  sight 
and  aoond  of  the  famUy.  That  anything 
might  have  been  done  to  improve  her  had 
not  entered  into  the  Egerton  calcolationv. 
They  lodced  on  her  as  a  low,  vnlgar  ad- 
venturess, and  the  only  interview  Mr. 
Egerton  had  ever  had  with  her  bad 
appalled  him.  Yet,  under  her  valgaiity 
and  Ignorance,  there  had  been  possibilities. 

There  was  a  euriona'  look  in  Wilfred 
Egerton's  eyes  as  they  rested  for  a  second 
on  his  brother's  face. 

*'We  acted  by  her  more  fairly  than 
yon,"  said  Gilbert  hoarsely.  *'Toa  left 
her  to  starve." 

<«I  cooldn't  a£Ford  to  keep  her,  and 
though  you  wouldn't  do  anything  to  help 
me,  I  knew  you  would  do  what  you  could 
for  her.  The  family  justice  is  as  well 
balanced  as  its  pride,"  with  a  sneer.  But 
there  was  a  touch  of  pain  in  the  dark  eyer. 

"Good  Heaven!  You're  a  devUl" 
exclaimed  his  brother  hoarseTy,  thinking 
the  sneer  was  levelled  at  their  dead  father. 
Whether  the  woman  was  dead  or  alive,  at 
least  he  had  done  his  duty  by  her.  Gilbert 
flung  down  on  the  table  a  bundle  of  notes 
and  a  paper  of  written  instructions.  *'  If 
you're  not  out  of  this  in  half  an  hour  I 
won't  answer  for  the  consequences." 

Wilfred  gathered  up  the  notes  with 
another  of  those  strange  slow  glances  at 
his  brother.  Did  he  take  Hope  into  his 
calculations  in  his  haste  to  get  rid  of  him  1 

«( You  mean  you'll  hand  me  over  to  the 
police  % " 

Half  an  hour  1  He  would  be  out  of  the 
place  in  five  minutes.  It  was  haunted  by 
a  hundred  ghoste  and  devils.  It  seemed 
possible  that  at  any  moment  he  might  see 
his  father  standing  before  him ;  only  dead, 
with  dead  eyes,  and  dead  lipp,  and  dead 
ears — never  more  to  see,  nor  speak  words  of 
forgiveness,  nor  listen  to  words  of  remorse. 

Half  an  hour !  By  that  time  Hope  would 
be  safe  on  her  way.  She  was  to  have  left 
the  house  about  midnight.  She  would  not 
be  needed  in  the  sick-room  whatever  hap- 
pened. By  half-past  one,  under  the  care 
of  Molloy,  she  would  be  in  the  train  on 
her  way  to  Glasgow.  He  would  start  at 
once.  He  thought  of  his  mother.  But 
for  the  moment  he  felt  that  he  would 
prefer  not  to  face  her  either. 


(Jnne  10^  im; 

On  the  table  lay  a  esse  oontaimM  . 
brace  of  pistols.  He  had  bssndeSb 
thlm«  He  put  one  into  his  podbUid 
•then,  without  a  word  to  hit  l»other,nbd 
towards  the  stairs  leading  to  Uie  grom^ 
But  joat  as  he  reached  them,  ths  oak  door 
at  the  farther  en4  of  the toomiwonff cm, 
and  Mrs.  Page,  her  face  pale  wiftk  {^ 
and  horror,  ran  into  the  room. 

"Mr.  Wilfred  1  oh,  Mr.  Wilfisdl'Ae 
cried,  **8ay  you've  had  nothing  to  do  tU 
it !  You,  with  your  wife  livfag  1  Andjn 
know  it !  But  Miss  Hope  I  She  int  to 
bed  early,  with  a  bad  hesdache^  ^1  Ao 
looked  so  HI,  that  I  have  jost  been  to  hr 
room,  to  see  if  she  were  sll  right-isdik 
has  gone — and  there's  a  letter  to  her  bAi; 
Mr.  Wilfred — you  wouldn't  do  thit — ^^ 

Gilbert,  who  bad  stood  for  tbo  int 
moment  like  one  stunned,  thnit  k 
aude,  and  snatching  up  the  othoi  {U 
from  the  table,  covered  his  brotbr.  ffi 
face  was  lividi  his  eyes  aUue,  il  the 
bitterness,  shame,  and  contempt  of  jom 
culminating  in  this  one  supreme  wnaii, 
when  his  father  lay  dead,  itroek  don 
by  bis  brother's  sins,  and  the  vosuki 
loved  was  shamed  by  his  brothei'i  iril 
passion.      ^ 

<<  Where  is  she  I  "^  he  cried  hotnol/.Uf. 
choked  with  murderous  fury. 

Wilfred,  as  his  brother  sefxad  tkepiitol, 
snatched  out  his  own. 

*»  Tell  me — or  by  Heaven — * 

There  was  a  sharp,  almost  Umdteeott 
crash,  Wilfred  hesiUtbg  an  impireep^ 
instant  as  a  faint  sound  behind  m 
caught  his  ear,  and  at  the  Hme  iMkat 
masing  a  half-uneonscions  moyeflUDk  It 
probably  unsteadied  his  aim. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  second.  Ai  the  iw 
cleared  off,  Mrs.  P*ge,  who  hid  utteod  i 
shrill,  unheeded  cry  of  sgoniied  tm 
strance,  saw  Wilfred  lying  at  the  ftj^ 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  groandiW>|J 
while  Gilbert,  the  smoking  wool's  .5 
hand,  leant  back  against  the  UWa  i^ 
closed  eyes  and  a  look  on  h»  '•^  ^^ 
for  an  instant  she  mistook  for  dait^^ 

And  then,  as  ahe  ran  towarde  www 
another  scream  broke  fromher  Hp*^"' 
Domton  swing  himself  down  fwoj» 
ladder  to  the  side  of  Wilfred,  asdij? 
by  him.  But  he  was  a  moment  wo  m 
Wilfred  Egerton  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  BoMAYNE,  at  Iwt  I  B;  Jove,  old  hud, 
we  thought  yon  were  goiiig  to  tbroir  ns 
OTW  1 " 

The  voice,  «  young  man'i^  voiee,  Btrack 
ont,  u  it  were,  from  an  indeBeribible 
medley  of  incougraonB  sound.  The  back- 
gionna  was  foimed  by  the  lightest  and 
most  melodiooB  dance  music,  prodaced 
rolely  from  itilnged  instrnments;  lates  and 
gnitari  seemed  to  piedomlnate,  and  the  re- 
snlt  had  a  character  and  rhythm  of  its  own 
which  was  euentially  graeefn),  pictareaqne, 
and  Italian  J  against  the  backgroand,  a 
high-pitched  discord  oomponnd^  of  every 
imaginable  key,  there  okshed  a  very  babel 
of  tongues ' — the  eminently  nnmnsical 
voice  of  modem  society,  with  all  its  faults 
of  modulation  and  pronnndatlon,  blended 
into  a  whole  fall  of  a  character  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  old-time  soathern 
harmonies  with  which  it  mingled. 

The  speaker's  figore,  aa  be  stopped 
suddenly  In  a  hniiied  passage  acrou 
the  room,  stood  ont  from  a  blaze  of 
oolonr,  light,  and  gorgeonsnesi  of  every 
desoriptlon,  which  fslT  withont  panie  or 
eaisauon  into  ever  fresh  combination,  as 
the  beanUfnIly  dressed  crowd  moved  to  and 
fo>  in  ita  magnificent  setting.  And  the 
spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  was  as 
onrioosly  jarring,  ai  strikingly  suggestive 
of  the  Indicroos  ineonibteocieB  of  dream- 
land, as  were  the  sonnds  that  sainted  the 
ear.  There  was  hardly  a  man  or  woman 
to  be  Men  whoee  dreai  was  not  aa  futhfnl 


a  copy  of  the  cottnme  prevalent  among 
the  Florentine  nobles  under  the  magnificent 
rale  of  the  Medfci  as  time  and  money  oonld 
make  It.  There  was  not  a  false  note  in 
the  mrronndlngs ;  money  Iiad  been  poured 
ont  like  water  in  order  that  a  perfect  re- 
prodnetion  of  an  old  Florentine  palace 
might  be  achieved ;  and  aa  far  as  art  could 
go  nothing  wa«  left  to  be  deaired.  The 
faalt  lay  with  nature.  The  old  Italians 
doabtless  bad  their  own  mannerisms, 
possibly  their  own  vnlgarltlea,  of  carriage, 
gesture,  and  general  demeanoor,  bat 
theirs  were  not  the  mannerisms  and 
vQigarltles  of  modem  "smart"  society. 
The  very  perfection  of  every  Inanimate 
detail  seemed  to  accentuate  the  disciepaucy 
of  every  movement,  gesture,  and  attitn^ 
of  the  Ufe  that  informed  It,  throwing  the 
itronsly  marked  eharacterietlos  of  the  two 
periods  Uios  forced  into  jaxtapoaltion  In  an 
absolately  grotesque  relief. 

The  young  man  who  had  greeted  Julian 
exemplified  In  his  own  person  all  the 
preposterous  Incongruity  of  the  whole. 
His  dress  was  a  marvel  of  correctness 
to  the  minutest  detail.  Its  wearer's  face 
was  of  the  heavy,  inanimate,  bnll-dog 
type;  his  movement  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Julian  was  an  exaggerated  specimen 
of  the  appiored  affectation  of  the  moment; 
hii  speech  was  dipped  and  drawled  after 
the  most  approved  model  among  "mashers." 
Be  was  the  son  of  the  house,  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  slow  rxoitement  about 
his  manner  struggling  with  a  nonchalant 
carelessness  which  he  evidently  wished  to 
present  to  the  world  as  hit  mental  attitude 
of  the  moment.  There  was  a  note  of 
excitement  also  in  the  medley  of  voices 
about  him.  The  "affair"  was  "a  hage 
go" — M  the  yooag  man  himself  would 
have  expressed  IL    And  neither  he  nor 
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any  one  of  his  father's  guests  was  tronbled 
for  one  instant  by  any  sense  of  the 
ladicronsneBS  of  the  e£fect  prodaced. 

Julian  had  that  instant  entered  the 
room  and  had  paused  on  the  threshold. 
There  is  perhaps  no  type  of  eostame  more 
picturesque  in  its  magnificence  than  that 
of  the  Italian  noble  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  lias  been 
so  extensively  vulgarised — and  Julian's 
dress  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  its 
kind,  rich,  graceful,  and  becoming.  Tiiere 
was  a  subtle  di£ference  between  his  bearbig 
and  that  of  his  hosti  though  Julian's 
djomeanour,  too,  was  modem  to  the  finest 
shade.  He  wore  the  dress  well,  with  none 
of  the  other  man's  awkwardnessg  but  on 
the  contrary  with  an  absolute  ease  and 
unconsciousness  which  implied  a  certain 
excited  tension  of  nerve.  His  face  was 
colourless  and  very  hard;  but  upon  the 
hardness  there  was  a  mask  of  animation 
and  gaiety  which  was  all-sufficient  for  the 
present  occasion. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  dear  boy  I"  he 
said  now,  lightly  and  eagerly,  and  with 
an  exaggerated  gesture  of  deprecation. 
"  It's  horribly  late,  I  know  I  Give  you  my 
word  I  couldn't  help  it !  By  Jove,  what  a 
magnificent  thing  you've  made  of  this ! " 

The  other  glanced  round  with  a  satis- 
faction which  he  tried  in  vain  to  repress. 

"  Not  so  bad,  is  it  t "  he  said  carelessly. 
"  Only  these  fellows  are  such  fools,  even 
the  best  of  them ;  they  always  blunder  if 
they  can."  With  this  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  the  workmen  among  whom, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  his  grandfather  might 
have  been  found,  he  screwed  his  eyeglass 
into  his  eye,  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
comic  effect  produced,  for  the  better  con- 
templation of  a  pretty  girl  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room.  "Lady  Pamela  looks 
awfully  fit,  doesn't  shet"  he  observed' 
parenthetically ;  contfaiuing  almost  in  the 
same  breath  :  "  The  gardens  are  the  best 
part,  seems  to  me.  Awfully  like  the  real 
thing,  don't  you  know ! " 

Julian's  only  direct  answer  was  an 
expressive  gesture  of  appreciation  and 
apology. 

"  Awfully  well  done  I "  he  said.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  dear  boy,  I  see  my  mother,  and 
she'll  want  to  know  why  IVe  not  turned 
up  before.    I  must  go  and  explain." 

His  companion  laughed ;  the  laugh  was 
rather  derisive,  and  the  glance  he  cast  on 
Julian  through  his  eyeglass  was  stupidly 
inquisitive  and  incredulous. 

'*  What  a  fellow  yon  are,  Bomayne  1"  he 


eaid.  "  They  ought  to  put  yea  b  i  glia 
case  and  label  ^ou  the  model  son.'' 

Another  gay^  expressive  geiiare  fna 
Julian. 

"  Why  not  t "  he  said  lightlj.  « W«^ 
a  model  pair,  3ron  know." 

Ajid  the  next  moment  he  was  tluMbg 
liis  way  quickly  across  the  torn  k 
sudden  movement  of  the  crowd  hsd  abn 
him  his  mother^a  figure,  and  he  U 
realised  instinctively  that  she  hid  md 
him.  He  eame  np  to  her  wMi smiBM; 
about  which  there  was  something  U^ 
scribably  reckless,  and  made  heri lot 
bow  of  gay  and  abject  apdo^. 

"I  beg  ten  thousand  milium  pudoail* 
he  said.  ''Language  fails  to  eqniij 
feelings." 

Mrs.  Bomayne'a  dress  was  notaiMii 
— that  Is  to  say,  it  was  perfoet  ii  M^ 
and  failed  only  as  a  setting  for  itiffHK 
To  deprive  her  appearance  of  nj  fosi- 
bmty  of  "chic  "  or  "dash"  waitodnrin 
it  of  all  its  brilliancy.  Butnoonidtatiij 
of  colouring  or  cut  in  her  gown  oooUkiii 
been  responsible  for  the  stitined,  bsl 
look  which  underlay  her  srtifieial  nb : 
or  for  the  haggard  watchfubeMwhleliliid 
lurked  in  her  eyes  until  the  wjiaM 
which  Julian  had  entered  w  mon. 


on 


The  watchfulness  had  disappesH  ^  * 
restless  intentness  remained  u  AitoiBBd 
to  Julian  now  and  struck  aHMeittitaie 
of  mock  implacability,  with  s  ]l(jlil,bi|^ 
pitched  laugh. 

"  Then  the  conversation  mnit  be  etfM 
on  in  dumb  show,"  she  said,  '*forlaMP 
also  fails  to  express  my  feelingii  eid  Iw 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself  % " 

Her  voice,  for  all  Its  gaiety,  ftf  tt 
and  strained. 

"Please,  nothing,"  was  the  «* 
humility  answer.  "  I  met  a  felloff,  iv 
he  beguiled  me.  He  was  jofll  of  to 
America" 

He  was  standing  with  Ui  Iw 
folded  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  >d^^ 
not  see — ^he  would  not  have  undentoodfi 
he  had  seen — ^the  strange  flash  in  wv 
hard,  blue  eyes— such  »  ^^  "  "T 
leap  up  in  ttie  eyes  of  a  woman  h  w 
silent  endurance  of  a  swift  stab  oi  {w 

"A  very  poor  excuse,"  declawd  M» 
Bomayne  gaily.  "No,  I  don't  thiMj 
shall  forgive  you  yet.  Saeh  unwrupnWi 
desertion  must  be  visited  M  it  deitfTeL 
Don't  you  think  so ! "  , 

Lord  Garstin  had  come  up  to  *«"»  "*J 
the  question  was  addressed  to  hta  ^' 
light  laugh  as  she  gave  him  her  im 
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He  nodded    pleasantly  to  Jalian  as  he 
amwfiTed  * 

''Who  has  deserted t  Not'  this  boy  of 
yours,  eh  ?  '* 

Mrs.  Somayne  langbed  again,  and 
pushed  Julian  playfully  with  her  fan. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  I  You  don't  know  his 
wickedness,  of  course !  Take  me  away 
from  him.  Lord  Garstfn,  do,  and  I'll  con- 
fide in  yoa  Gorgeous  affair  this.  Isn't  it  t 
I  wonder  what  it  cost  t  '^ 

Lord  Qarstin  looked  round  with  a  rather 
lofty  smOe.  There  were  times  when  it 
pleased  him  to  pose  as  an  isolated  repre- 
aentative  of  a  bygone  age  by  the  traditions 
of  which,  in  matters  of  taste  and  breeding, 
the  present  age  was  utterly  condemned. 

"  Rather  too  gorgeous  to  please  an  old 
man,"  he  said  now  with  a  fine  reserve. 
''  These  dear  good  people  would  be  more 
to  my  taste,  do  yon  know,  if  they  had  a 
little  less  money.  Have  you  been  outside, 
by-the-bye  t    It's  really  not  badly  done." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  turned  away  with  him, 
laughing  and  nodding  to  Julian,  and  then 
she  stopped  and  went  towards  her  son 
again,  touching  his  shoulder  lightly. 

('Every  one  Isn't  so  stony-hearted  as  I 
am,  bad  boy,"  she  whispered  gaily.  ''  Some- 
body has  actually  kept  you  some  dances,  I 
believoi  if  you  apologise  properly.  Look, 
there  she  is." 

She  made  a  little  gesture  with  her  fan 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  dancing-room, 
from  which  Maud  Pomeroy  was  just 
emerging,  looking  like  a  picture  In  a  white 
dress  of  the  simplest  Florentine  form,  her 
long  hair  loose  on  her  shoulders,  and 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  The 
dance  music  had  stopped,  'and  ttie  music 
which  still  filled  the  air  came  from  the 
garden.  With  that  hard  recklessness 
growing  stronger  on  his  face,  Julian  made 
a  slight,  graceful  gesture  towards  his  mother 
as  though  he  would  have  kissed  his  hand 
to  her  in  gratitude,  turned  away,  and  moved 
rapidly  over  to  Miss  Pomeroy. 

More  than  three  hours  had  gone  by  since 
Julian  had  found  himself  standing  alone 
gazing  stupidly  In  the  direction  in  which 
Clemence  nad  disappeared,  and  how  the 
first  two  of  those  hours  had  passed  he 
hardly  knew.  He  had  turned  abruptly 
away  and  left  the  little  street,  to  walk 
mechanically  on  and  on,  struggling  blindly 
in  a  black  abyss  of  self-contempt,  in  which 
his  love  lived  only  as  addltiontd  torture. 

He  had  emerged  gradually  from  that 
abyss,  or  rather  his  sense  of  its  surround- 
ing blackness  had  faded  by  degrees,  as  all 


such  acute  sensations  must.  And  so  com- 
pletely had  that  blackness  walled  him  in, 
and  deadened  all  his  outward  perceptions, 
that  It  was  only  little  by  little,  and  with 
a  dull  sense  of  surprise,  that  his  material 
surroundings  dawned  on  him  again,  and  he 
realised  that  he  was  standing  looking  down 
into  the  river  from  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. His  consciousness  had  come  back 
to  that  life  and  world  which  he  believed  to 
constitute  the  only  practical  realities ;  but 
it  had  brought  with  It  that  ^hich  turned 
all  its  environment  to  bitterness  and  galL 
His  better  nature  had  become  keenly 
sentient.  It' had  become  a  factor  in  his 
being  which  must  throb  and  wince  at  every 
movement  of  every  other  component  part 
of  that  being ;  witii  which  parts  It  had,  as 
yet,  no  communication  on  reverse  lines.  It 
must  torture  him,  but  as  yet  It  had  no 
power  to  influence  him.  As  he  stood 
leaning  on  the  parapet,  staring  sullenly 
down,  counting  tne  reflection  of  the  lamps 
in  the  dark  ^  water  beneath  him  in  the 
moody  vacancy  of  reaction,  the  necessities 
of  his  life  began  to  surround  him  once 
more ;  he  saw  them  all  as  they  were,  sordid 
and  base,  and  yet  he  neither  saw  nor 
attempted  to  see  any  possibility  of  self- 
extrication.  The  sound  of  Big  Ben  as  It 
struck  eleven  had  brought  back  to  his 
mind  the  claims  upon  him  of  that  particular 
evening. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  carriage  had  been 
ordered  to  take  Mrs.  Bomayne  and  her 
party  to  the  dance,  and  a  grim,  cynical 
smile  touched  his  set,  white  lios  as  he 
thought  of  his  mother.  He  haa  broken 
loose,  temporarDy,  he  told  himself  bitterly. 
He  must  take  up  his  part  again  and  play 
the  farce  out. 

That  he  should  throw  himself  Into  the 
task  recklessly,  with  a  wild  oblivion  of  all 
proportion  and  limitation,  was  the  inevit- 
able result  of  all  that  had  gone  before ;  of 
aU  the  perception  and  all  the  blindness 
with  which  he  was  racked  and  baffled. 

Miss  Pomeroy  saw  him  coming,  and 
turning  her  face  away,  she  produced  a 
pretty,  well-turned  comment  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  for  the  benefit  of  her 
cavalier.  The  next  instant  Julian  stood 
beside  her,  his  face  alight  with  vivacity 
and  excitement,  his  whole  manner  Instinct 
with  eager  apology. 

"Don't  turn  your  back  on  me,"  he 
implored  gaily.  ''No  fellow  ever  had 
such  hard  luck  as  I've  had  to-night. 
Be  a  great  deal  kinder  to  me  than  I  seem 
to  deserve,  and  forgive  me.    Please  1 " 


I 
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Miss  Pomeroy  tamed  her  head  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  serene  calm  on  her 
pretty  face,  which  seemed  to  relegate  him 
to  a  place  among  inferior  objects  entirely 
ind]£ferent  to  her.  Her  voice  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  indifferent 

'*0h,  Mr.  Bomayne!''  she  said.  '' YonVe 
actually  appeared ! " 

"  I  have/' he  said.  <' At  last!  There's 
a  poor  fellow  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of 
— not  one  of  the  regular  set,  you  know, 
but  a  thoroighly  nnlucky  chap,  always 
in  the  wars.  HeV  jast  off  to  try  his 
lack  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
and  I  met  him  this  evening  moat  awfally 
blae  and  lonely — he  hasn't  a  friend  in  the 
world.  Of  coarse  I  had  to  try  and  cheer 
him  np  a  bit,  and — there,  I  coaldn'c  leave 
him,  don't  yoa  know.  I  packed  him  into 
the  mail  train  at  last^  and  bolted  here  as 
fast  as  wheels  coald  bring  me." 

Something  of  the  blank  serenity  of  Miss 
Pomeroy'a  face  gave  way.  She  lifted  the 
feather  fan  that  hang  at  her  girdle  and 
began  to  ruffle  the  feathers  li|htly  against 
her  other  hand  with  lowered  eyelids. 

''  I  don't  think  I  shonld  have  troabled 
to  harry  as  it  was  so  late  I "  she  said,  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  reproach  and  resent- 
ment hi  her  voice.  Her  cavalier  had 
drlfced  away  by  this  time,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  constantly  moidng  stream  of 
people  she  and  Julian  were  practically 
alone.  Julian  answered  her  quickly  with 
eager  significance. 

"  You  would — ^in  my  place  1 "  he  said. 
"  You  would  if  yoa  had  had  the  hope  of 
even  one  of  the  dances  to  which  you  had 
been  looking  forward — well,  I  won't  say 
how,  or  for  how  lonff.  Was  it  altogether 
a  vain  hope  f    Am  I  quite  too  late  t " 

■'  Yoa  are  very  late ! "  was  the  answer; 
but  the  tone  was  distant  and  indifferent 
no  longer ;  and  as  the  sound  of  the  violins 
rose  softly  and  invitingly  once  more  from 
the  other  room  a  qiUck  question  from 
Jalian  received  a  soft  affirmative  m  reply, 
and  he  led  her  triumphantly  towards  the 
musia 

The  room  was  not  too  full.  The  garden, 
the  suj^per,  the  "show" — as  the  guests 
called  It  amongst  themselves — as  a  whole 
prevented  any  overcrowding  in  the  dandng- 
room;  dancing  being  but  an  every-day 
affair.  But  dancing  among  such  cunningly 
arranged  accessorieB  was  by  no  means  a 
commonplace  business.  The  unfamiliar 
picturesqueness  of  the  room,  with  its  softly 
scented  air,  the  wonderful  effects  of  colour 
and  light,  and  above  all  a  certain  wild 


passion  and  sweetness  about  the  nnu, 
was  not  wholly  without  effect  efsno&tk 
jaded, torpidreoeptfvity of  men andvoift 
of  the  world. 

E^en  Miss  Pomeroy's  caha  wy  i^ 
parently  not  wholly  proof  agtbit  the 
intoxication;  by  the  time  the  muieJU 
away  there  was  a  bright  coloar  os  k 
cheeks,  and  a  bright  light  in  her  eyei  Oi 
Julian's  recklessness  Uie  atmoi(to  al 
the  music  had  had  mudi  the  simecfNk 
as  an  excessive  quantity  of  chifflptn 
might  have  had.  His  pale  fsce  hadflofi 
hotly,  and  his  eyes  were  gUttering  itt 
excitement. 

He  had  become  aware  daring  thdrlii 
turn  round  the  room  that  hiimoUi&iii 
standing  in  the  doorway  watching  te, 
this  time  with  Loring  in  atteidmos;  ttd 
with  a  feverish  flash  of  eallooe  ddiaale 
so  guided  their  movements  that  t%eaBB 
to  a  standstill  finally  close  before  her. 

"  Congratulate  us ! "  he  eiied  griy, 
"  we've  beaten  the  record  1  And  m 
gratulate  me  individually,  for  Tre  bdtka 
most  awfally  glorious  dance  of  07  lb  1 
Hullo.  Loring,  old  man ! " 

''  I'll  congratulate  you  bothi"  wti  Ma 
Eomayne'cready  answer,  asLoringiuKlded. 
"  You  botii  loox  as  if  you  had  m^gtoi 
time.  Wonderful  show,  isn't  It  f  fi  im'i 
possible  to  say  what  it  mmt  hn  coit 
Something  appalling,  of  coane.  Mmi, 
dear,  have  you  come  across  Ciin^^^ 
Over  therf ,  don't  you  see  I  Ii&'(  i^  ^ 
rageous)" 

'<  £y  Jove  ! "  ej  aculated  Jalian  ligUIri 
looking  in  the  direction  indicated  )9  & 
slight  movement  of  his  moiher'i  bs^  u 
Miss  Pomeroy  uttered  an  exclimatbs  of 
pretty  amazement.  Gansplcaooi  mis^ 
all  the  magnificence  about  herwuagU 
in  a  kind  of  burlesque  of  an  Italias  tts* 
tadina  dress  of  the  period,  with  yeiyiM 
skirts,  very  low-cut  bodice,  very  a* 
aggerated  head-dress.  She  wsb  Ul^ 
and  laughing  with  a  little  crowd  of  ntt; 
her  manner  was  as  pronounced  ind  » 
unrefined  as  her  dress ;  bat  then  v^ 
about  her  that  absolutely  unconsdouiv 
impenetrable  self-possession  and  *^^^ 
ranoe  which  stamped  her  as  hmg  hj  w^ 
that  which  she  was  certafaily  not  in  st- 
ance—  a  lady,  and  a  very  highly  boo 
lady. 

••  She  would  do  anything  to  mito » 
sensation,"  murmured  Miss  Fomeroyf  eoe- 
templating  her  critically.  , 

*'  Bat  have  you  two  seen  the  gtt»fi«j» ' 
went    on    Mrs.  Eomayne  gaily.     '^^^ 
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Then  yon  miut  simply  go  instantly.  The 
most  maryellona  tlujig  I  ever  9%w\  Go 
along  at  onoe." 

With  a  strangdy  reckless  and  excited 
langh  Julian  tiuned  to  Miss  Pomeroy. 
''We  must  do  as  we  are  bidden,  of 
coarse,"  he  said.  *'Will  it  bore  yon 
frightfully  T' 

A  pretty  smOe  and  the  slightest  possible 
f>hrag  of  the  shonlders  constitated  Miss 
Pomeroy's  answer,  and  they  were  taming 
away  toother,  followed  by  a  keen  glance 
from  Loring,  when  the  girl  in  the  oon- 
tadina  dress,  passing  close  to  them  with 
her  somewhat  noisy  ooort,  intercepted 
their  passage. 

"  'Evening,  Mand,"  she  said  in  a  load, 
good-natared  voice,  which  might  have 
been  delicate  and  highbred  if  fashion  had 
not  demanded  other  characteristics.  *'HaUo, 
Mr.  Bomayne  !    Like  my  frock,  Maad  t  ** 

Miss  Pomeroy  marmared  something 
graoefallv  inaadible,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
said,  with  a  smile  : 

*'  Most  origin^,  Lady  Clsadia." 

A  restless  gleam  had  come  into  Mrs. 
Bomayne's  eyes  at  the  momentary  paose, 
bat  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction,  too,  in 
her  smile  as  the  two  girls  stood  face  to  face. 
Mand  Pomeroy  certainly  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  tlum  in  contrast  with 
a  pronoanced  type  of  the  modern  society 
girl.  The  jaxtaposition  seemed  to  bring 
into  strong  relief  everything  abont  her 
appearance  and  demeanour  which  was 
dainty,  gentle,  and  sweet,  and  to  throw 
into  shade  all  her  more  negative  charm. 
The  voice,  now  perfectly  modulated  and 
absolately  even,  made  the  other  girl  seem 
''qoite  too  vulgar,"  as  Mrs.  Bomayne  said 
to  herself.  She  echoed  Mrs.  Bomayne's 
words,  and  added : 

"  How  came  yoa  to  think  of  it  t " 

"I  thought  it  would  score,"  returned 
the  other,  witii  a  laugh.  '*  I  can't  stand 
these  people,  don't  you  know.  I  thought 
of  getting  a  whole  lot  of  us  to  do  it ;  it 
woSd  have  been  no  end  of  a  joke  I  Then 
I  thought  that  I'd  keep  ib  to  myself, 
Ta-ta!^ 

And  with  a  rough,  ungraceful  gesture  of 
farewell  she  passed  on. 

"Lady  Claudia's  hostess  would  strangle 
her,  cheerfully,  with  her  own  hands," 
remarked  Lorbig  placidly. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  laughed. 

**  So  would  a  great  many  other  people," 
she  said*  "  Bat  come,  you  two  be  off  and 
see  these  gardena" 

Julian  and  Miss  Pomeroy  moved  away 


as  if  with  one  consent,  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
watched  them  as  they  went  with  such  a 
strange  intentness  in  her  face,  that  she 
looked  for  the  moment  as  though  her 
consciousness  were  actually  leavbg  her  to 
follow  the  two  on  whom  her  eyes  were 
fixed. 

The  idea  of  the  whole  entertainment 
had  originated,  so  people  said,  in  the  fact 
that  its  giver  had  spent  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  the  course  of  the  past  three 
years  on  the  transformation  of  his  grounds 
into  an  Italian  garden,  and  the  scene 
from  the  terrace,  as  Julian  and  Miss 
Pomerov  stepped  out  on  to  it,  was  indeed 
extraordinarily  effective.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  thousands  of  coloured  lamps, 
skilfully  disposed,  shed  a  picturesque,  on- 
certain  light,  under  wtiich  tiie  long  ilex- 
shaded  alleys,  the  box  hedges,  the  fountaifiSi 
and  the  statues  produced  an  illasion  which 
was  almost  perfect 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Julian  in  the 
same  strained,  excited  voice.  "Gapltali 
isn't  it  1  It  must  be  almost  worth  whQe 
to  live  away  here  in  the  wilds  of  Folham 
to  have  a  place  cqiable  of  being  turned 
into  a  show  like  this.  Don't  you  think 
sol" 

Miss  Pomeroy  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately. Apparently,  the  excitement 
created  by  tlMir  dance  had  rather 
strengthened  than  diminished  during  the 
interval,  and  she  was  playing  Jmost 
nervoudy  with  her  fan.  Miss  Pomeroy 
was  not  a  nervous  person  as  a  rula 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  vaguely. 
<<Yes,  it's  very  pretty,  isn't  it  t  But  I 
don't  think  I  uiould  much  care  to  have  a 
bfg  place,  do  you  know.  I  don't  think 
places  make  much  difference." 

Her  voice  was  low,  and  very  prettily 
modulated,  and  Julian  threw  a  quick  side- 
ways glance  at  her.  Except  for  a  flush, 
and  a  certain  look  in  her  eyes  which  he 
could  not  see,  her  face  was  as  demure  and 
placid  as  ever. 

« Don't  yout"  he  said.  "You  are 
right,  of  course,  and  I  am  wrong.  I  can 
imagine  circumstances  under  which  all 
this  would   be  a  howlbg  wilderness  to 


me. 


i> 


I 


He  looked  at  her  very  differently  this 
time,  with  his  eyes  recklessly  eloquent. 
She  dropped  her  own  eyes  quickly,  and 
said  softly : 

•'Can  yout" 

Tdey  had  strolled  down  the  steps  as 
they  talked,  and  at  their  right  hsAd  a 
picturesque  little  alley,  with  a  vista  of 
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f onntiin  and  statne  ag«iii8t  a  gnnre  of  ilez- 
trees,  led  away  from  the  more  open  spaoe 
in  front  of  the  honse.  Down  this  alley, 
sedaded  and  apparently  deserted,  ISbm 
Pomeroy  tamed,  as  if  nnoonBdotuly,  before 
she  spoke  again.  Julian  followed  her 
lead  with  an  ngly  smile  on  his  face. 

Then  she  said  in  the  same  pretty,  low 
voice: 
''Tell  me  what  dronmstances  % " 
Jolian  langhed,  and   his  langh  might 
wdl  have  been  oonstmed  as  a  sign  of 
exireme  nervoosness  and  agitation. 

<*I  think  notl"  he  said.  "I  might 
make  yon  angry." 
"  Ton  wonld  not  make  me  angry  I " 
They  came  to  the  end  of  the  alley  as  she 
spoke;  it  opened  oat  on  a  quaint  little 
comer  containing  a  fish-pond  sarroanded 
by  a  stone  balnstrade,  the  fountain  in  the 
middle  sparkling  and  dancing  In  the  gleam 
of  the  artificial  moonlight  which  had  been 
arranged  here  and  there  about  the  grounds 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  sundry 
"bits."  Into  this  artificial  moonlight 
Maud  Pomeroy  stepped,  and  stood  leaning 

gacefuUy  over  the  balustrade  gaslng  down 
to  the  water,  as  she  said  in  a  voice  just 
low  and  hesitating  enough  to  be  perfectly 
distinct : 

**  Mr.  Bomayne,  will  you  tell  me — did 
yon  think  me  very  angry  when  you  came 
to-night  t " 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  now,  at 
least!"  was  the  answer,  spoken  with 
eager  anxiety.  "But  I  wonld  rather  think 
you  had  been  angry  than  believe  that  you 
were  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  I 
came  or  not  I " 

"I  am  not  —  indifferent !  *'  Maud 
Pomeroy  paused.  There  was  no  colour  at 
all  in  her  cheeks  now,  and  her  lips  were 
drawn  together  in  a  hturd^  thin  line  such  as' 
no  one  had  ever  seen  on  her  face  before. 
There  was  a  dead  sDence.  A  sudden 
stillness  had  come  over  Julian's  figure  as 
he  stood  also  leaning  against  the  balustrade, 
but  with  his  back  to  the  water.  His  hand 
was  clenched  fiercely  against  the  stone. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  you," 
Maud  Pomeroy  went  on;  her  voice  was 
thin  and  hard  as  if  its  steadiness  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  effort.    "I  have  no 

rights  at  all.    If  I  had "   She  let  her 

voice    die    away  again    with    deliberate 
intention. 

The  silence  that  followed  had  something 
ghastly  in  it.  At  last,  with  his  face  as 
white  as  death,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  before  him,  Julian  moved. 


"You  wiU  eatdi  odd,  Pm  aErsiid  1"  fea 
said,  a  little  hoarsdyr    ''auOlwe^diBl* 

Without  a  single  word  Mi«i  rmam9§ 
moved  also  uid  retraced  her  afc^a  «p  tts 
alley.  For  one  moment,  and  for  cm 
moment  only,  her  face  was  no  limgar  ttst 
of  a  gentle  and  amiable  girl,  bofc  ef  a 
spiteful  and  vindictive  woman. 

IN  LONDON :  AND  OUT  OF  IT. 

?ABT  I.     OUT  OF  TL. 

The  raral  districts,  we  an  told,  mm 
becoming  depopulated.  Goontiy  toOim  «• 
turning  their  baekt  upon  the  eouutry;  thsf 
are  pouring  into  the  towns.  Some  people 
seem  to  be  surprised  that  this  ahow  ke 
so.  One  wonders  if  this  is  became 
people,  knowing  something  of  the 
know  nothing  of  the  eoontry. 
the  surprising  thing  redly  la^  tt«t  aasf 
able-bodied  and,  legally,  sane 
women  should  remam  in  Ae  coon 
the  rural  districts — at  alL 

The  country,  as  it  exists  In  England  ia 
the  present  day,  is  not  without  ifea 
It  is  beautiful,  some  of  it,  in  fine 
One  may  doubt  if  anything  more  Udeora^ 
more  depressing,  and  more  nndem  than 
some  of  it,  in  bad  weather,  b  to  be  Ibnnd 
in  London's  most  notorious  doHL    When 
men  talk  and  write  of  the  frab  tb,  and 
the  sweetness,  and  the  purity^  and  tiie 
simplicity,  and   the  innocence^  and  tiie 
freedom  of  the  country,  I  alwaja  wonte 
if  their  knowledge  comes  from  tiieoty  or 
from  practice.    It  is  one  thing  to  go  ior  a 
week  or  for  a  month  to  the  conntq^  in 
summer,  in  search  of  a  hdiday  or  in  naiak 
of  a  change ;  it  is  another  thing  to  live  ia 
the  country,  year  in  and  year  oat,  and 
to    have    its  methods  and    Ite    »«— 
always  with  yon.    It  is,  also,  one  thfaig  ts 
live  in  a  big  country  house  moA  phj  fhi 
squire  and  the  country  genilemna;  and 
it  is,  again,  quite  another  tiling  to  live  ia 
the  village  itself,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
rural  population,  and  face  to  fnoe 
their  life  and   the  jposubOities  ft 
them.    Just  as  one  is  apt  to  wiah  tini 
some    of   the    country  masistraies    irfM 
seem  to  be  so  fond  of  prescnUng  si  come 
of  prison  to  some  of  their  poorer,  end, 
therefore,  more  criminal  neighbours^  eoold 
have  at  least  one  good  and  aufBdent  taate 
of  their  own  prescription,  so  one  ia  9fit 
to  wish  that  some  of  these  pundite^  wno 
theorise  so  glibly  on  the  life  of  an  ngri- 
cultaral  labourer,  could  have  some  praotioal 
experience  of  what  that  life  Is  like. 
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It  is  a  eommonplaee  to  observe  that,  in 
the  country,  ono  loareely  gets  any  of  tkoie 
things  for  which  the  country  Is  sapposed 
to  be  famous.  There  is  a  season  fai  which 
one  is  able  to  get  country  eggs,  country 
milk,  and  countn^  butter.  Bu^  for  at  least 
nine  months  of  the  year,  if  one  is  wfae,  one 
gets  these  things  from  town.  Variety,  as 
regards  Yegetables,  at  the  best  of  times  is 
limited.  One  district  grows  one  sort^ 
another  district  grows  another.  For  a 
short  time  in  summer,  there  is  a  plentifol 
supply  of  the  simpler  sorts — some  month  or 
six  weeks  after  they  have  been  displayed 
on  the  hawkers'  barrows  in  town.  But 
after  that  supply  has  .once  been  disposed  of, 
which  Is,  as  a  rule,  the  case  uXL  too  quickly, 
there  are  no  Yegetables^— except  potatoes — 
to  be  got  in  the  country,  either  for  love  or 
money.  If  you  tell  some  of  the  country 
folks,  in  villages  within  fifty  miles  of  town, 
that  frmh  vegetables  may  be  procured  at 
moderate  prices  in  London  all  the  year 
round,  they  simply  don't  believe  you.  In 
nine  villages  out  of  ten,  cultivated  flowers 
— ^in  the  Londoner's  sense — are,  practically, 
non-existent  If  you  don't  grow  your  own 
you  will  get  none. 

The  country  narrows  all  things — one's 
life,  one's  mentdi  and  moral  horizons,  one's 
comforts,  one's  conveniences,  even  one's 
choice  of  foods.  If,  residing  in  a  village, 
drcumstances  compel  you  to  eat  only 
what  is  to  be  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, you  will  soon  find  that  in 
the  matter  of  food,  as  in  everything 
else,  monotony  reigns  supreme.  You 
cannot  eat  what  you  want;  you  must 
eat  what  you  can  get.  So  far  from  being 
independent  of  your  tradesmen,  you  will 
quickly  discover  that  your  tradesmen  are 
independent  of  you.  I  once  lived  in  a 
village  in  which  an  old  man  used  to  come 
round  every  day  with  milk.  At  least,  he 
called  it  mUk,  and  he  charged  full  London 
prices  for  it ;  though  I  have  seen  at  least  as 
good  milk  sold  as  "skim  milk"  in  town. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  in  a 
country  village  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
pure  milk.  It  was  suggested  to  this  old 
gentleman  that  if  he  could  manage  to  time 
his  visit  a  little  earlier,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  the  family  breakfast  hour. 
The  old  gentteman  took  umbraga  He 
said  that  if  his  time  didn't  suit  our 
time,  he  wouldn't  come  at  alL  And  he 
didn't.  A  visit  of  apology  had  to  be  paid 
before  he  would  condescend  to  continue  to 
supply  the  household.  I  know  a  villsga 
in  which  there  is  a  single  butcher.    A 


customer  ventured  to  make  some  complaint 
about  one  of  his  joints.  That  butcher 
thereupon  declared  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  people 
who  foxmd  fault.  And,  at  least  on  that 
occasion,  he  kept  his  word.  He  declined 
to  s^rve  the  famOy  of  the  offender  with  so 
much  as  half  a  pound  of  suet;  and  he 
persisted  in  declining.  Visits  had  to  be 
paid  to,  and  joints  had  to  be  brought 
home  from,  a  market-town  some  six  or 
seven  mUes  distant  Doubtless  such  a  case 
Is  an  extreme  one,  though  not  such  an  ex- 
treme one  as  those  who  havenot  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  rural  distiicts  might 
imagine ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  fact^  that  in 
the  country,  generally  speaking,  one  has 
to  pay  superior  prices  for  inferior  articles — 
and  be  thankful,  oftentimes,  for  getting 
those. 

As  for  the  frerii  air  and  the  sweetneu 
of  the  country,  I  wonder  how  many 
villages  there  are  in  Engluid  which  have 
any  system  of  drainage.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  big  houses  may, 
superficially,  seem  all  right;  but  how 
alK>ut  the  smaller  houses  and  the  cottages  t 
Not  to  dwell  on  such  favourite  subjects  as 
foul  and  open  cesspools,  which,  I  suspect, 
are  not  the  exertion  but  the  rule,  how 
about  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water! 
I  am  no  chemist,  nor  have  I  any  com^ 
parative  analytical  reports  in  front  of  me ; 
but  my  own  strong  impreseion  is  that 
Londoners,  whatever  they  may  think  to 
the  contrary,  are  much  better  offjn  the 
matter  of  pure  water  than  the  generality 
of  our  villagers.  I  have  some  experience 
of  country  water,  both  in  Engboid  and 
abroad.  At  present  my  water  is  pump 
water.  It  is  of  fair  quality-* for  the 
country.  One  ought  never  to  expect  to 
get  as  good  water  in  a  village  as  ono  gets 
in  a  town.  But,  at  the  nest  of  times, 
there  are  certain  minute  fragments  floating 
about  in  it  which  one  can  but  r^;ard 
askance.  In  a  hot  season  the  pump  runs 
dry ;  if  we  want  water  we  have  to  b^, 
borrow,  or  steal  In  a  wet  season — mit 
is,  after  three  or  four  rainy  days — ^it  gets 
so  muddy  that  it  has  fint  to  be  filtered, 
and  then  boiled,  and  then  we  do  with  as 
little  of  it  as  we  possibly  can.  Compared 
with  some  of  our  neighbours,  it  must  be 
owned  that  we  are  fortunate.  At  a  row 
of  cottages,  a  little  farther  on,  there  Is  one 
pump  for  seven  housea  It  is  always 
running  dry,  Qiite  apart  from  quality, 
its  owners  never  get  an  adequate  supply. 
There  are  constant  wrangles.   They  regard 
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each  other's  proceedbgi  with  the  pump- 
handle  with, ever  watohfol  eye«.  Moet 
of  the  oonntiy  round  aboat  gete  its  water- 
supply  from  open  wells.  In  theory — and 
in  poetry — ^the  water  in  an  open  well  is 
cool,  dear,  and  sweet.  In  practioe,  I  know 
that  I  would  not  drink  the  water  out  of  an 
average  well — at  leasts  if  there  was  any 
other  water  to  be  had.  The  average  weU 
Is  seldom  thoroughly  deansed,  and  the 
water  it  contains  must  be  reeking  with 
impurities. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
country  as  country.  There  are  the  poets, 
and  a  great  doud  of  similar  witnesses  upon 
the  other  dde.  And  the  world  has  ob- 
served that  that  skilled  dialectician,  Mr. 
St.  George  Mivart,  has,  recently  even, 
found  something  to  say  in  favour  of  hell — 
as  hell.  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  the 
finest  thing  to  be  seen  in  Scotland  was 
the  high-road  to  England.  Doubtless, 
if  one  feels  that  one  can  get  out  of  the 
country  whenever  one  pleases,  and,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  phantom  besiegers  in 
Longfellow's  poem^can,at  one's  own  sweet 
will,  fold  one's  tent  like  the  Arabs  and 
silently  vanish  away,  one  may  find  in  the 
country  abundant  themes  for  the,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  hackneyed,  rhapsodies.  But  when 
a  man  b  not  only  rooted,  but  chained,  to 
the  country,  and  has  to  spend  in  it  all  the 
days  of  all  the  years  of  his  life,  I,  for  my 
part^  find  myself  unable  to  suggest  many 
rhapsodical  themes  to  him.  You  may 
eerUdnly  take  it  for  granted  tiiat  it  is  not 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  country  which 
appeals  to  Uul  It  is  something  of  quite 
a  different  kind. 

In  a  village  with  which  I  am  acquMnted 
— ^It  i$f  In  many  respects,  blessed  above 
most  other  villages  —  there  are,  broadly 
speaUog,  three  methods  by  means  of 
which  a  youngster  may  dedda  to  earn  his 
daily  bread ;  and  if  he  desires  to  earn  It 
by  any  other  means  he  must  go  elsewhere. 
There  Is,  first  of  all,  employment  at  the 
local  ndlway  station.  Although  the  village 
is  only  an  mfiignifioant  one,  the  station  is 
a  somewhat  important  junction  on  the 
railway.  It  Is  only  the  more  fortunate 
ones  who  get  thai  They  have  a  chance 
not  only  of  rising  in  life,  but  also  of  getting 
out  into  the  great  wide  world  beyond.  I 
iAe  it  that  every  youngster  worth  his 
salt  Is  anxious  to  do  that  Failing  the 
railway,  there  Is  employment  to  be  ob- 
tahied  upon  the  neighbouring  large  estates, 
particularly  as  gamekeepers.    The  work 


is  thankless  work.  It  ii  not  well  piU, 
though  the  birds,  by  the  time  that  im 
are  killed,  sometimes  cost  sonewlwi  h 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  guinea  a  hmA.  h 
only  employs  a  limited  number  of  peno^ 
and  those  not  all  the  year  round. 

The  staple  Industry  of  the  neigkbiK. 
hood  is  the  third  and  hst  method  bf 
means  of  whichf  In  these  parti,  a  masBiy 
endeavour  to  earn  his  dailj  breid-^ 
cultural  labour.  I  suppose  thsfti  B  yoi 
were  to  draw  a  five-mile  drd^  tm 
seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  of  the  lU^ 
bodied  male  mhabitants  wodd  be  bnl 
to  be  agricultural  labourers.  It  b  dledt 
for  ue,  who  are  not  agricultonl  liboonn, 
to  realise  what  the  life  of  an  sgneotanl 
labourer  really  means.  It  ii  diffisikb 
us,  even  in  imagination,  to  pat  oanrini 
in  the  place  of  such  a  one.^  Ill  Ik 
wise  men  say  what  they  plMie  to  tte 
central^,  in  an  Eugliih  vOlsge  it  lodd 
seem  that  the  man  who  beoomei  siip- 
cultural  labourer  passes  throogh  the  p«til 
over  which  is  inscribed  the  legend:  ''AIib- 
don  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here."  Fortke 
agricultural  labourer  there  ii  no  hope  b 
this  world.  He  may  rank  aboro  &» 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  ody  jut  ikn 
them.  Intellectually  and  soeiill/  k  ii  aot 
perceptibly  better  off  than  tk^in  If 
he  Is  fortunate,  so  long  ai  k  vorki  ill 
day  and  every  day,  he  may  joit  betbkto 
keep  himself  alive.  Directly  he  fa  uabii 
to  work  he  comes  upon  the  puiib.  The 
agricultural  labourer's  old  age  ii  mim 
with  the  pauper's  uniform.  Hiipathh^ 
through  the  workhouse  to  the  griT^  ra 
children  see  this  more  clearly  thin  vm 
fathers  did.  Is  It  strange  that  they  ijuw 
be  seeUng  to  escape  their  pareiiti  evil 
fate  by  fleeing  to  the  towns  t 

An  agriculturd  labourer  who  ie  nam 
and  has  a  family  never  boys  meet.  lU 
never  tastes  it  unless  it  is  gim to hmu 
a  dole.  He  never  takes  a  hoUdsy.  w  w 
a  holiday  is  forced  upon  him  it  ■••" 
short  commons— that  is,  nothisg  to  ea- 
The  only  prospect  he  hai  In  ^^,^Jj 
alone  the  prospect,  but  the  wrtilD?» 
getting  poorer.  Poorer  and  I^!^j  T 
the ''house"  in  Jthe  end.  ^^^y^ 
and  the  parson,  and  the  squire,  sw  "^ 
like  look  after  the  parish,  he  jU  »» 
redplent  of  charity  from  the  ^^rju 
grave.  He  wUl  never  have  •"J^^ 
the  shape  of  rationd  tmosemw^  n«r 
he  nor  his.  -Were  anythfag  ^^J^ 
to  come  his  way,  he  might  gfF' ff^^jBg 
and  laugh  —  if  you  can  call  the  liooiPB 
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sound  he  makes  laughter.  Bat  not  only 
would  he  not  ODJoy  himself ;  he  would  not 
understand  what  was  meant.  He  Is  im- 
biuted  —  a  mere  animal  That  Is  what 
"Sweet  Auburp,  loveliest  Tillage  of  the 
plain,"  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  has 
made  of  him.  His  only  epjoyments  are 
material  —  beer  and  baccy.  The  wise 
folk,  who  speak  of  improving  his  oon- 
dition,  seem  disposed  to  b3gfn  by  de- 
priviog  him  of  those. 

To  talk  to  such  an  individual  as  this  of 
politics  is  to  indulge  in  the  wildest  irony. 
For  Instance,  the  Primrose  League  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  Smokiog  concerts  are  given, 
to  which  the  agricultimd  labourer  is  espe- 
cially invited,  free.  He  is  supposed  to 
come  to  listen  to  "comic''  songs  jadiciously 
mfogled  with  political  dissertations.  I  am 
no  politician — Heaven  forefend !— bat,  as 
the  man  says  in  the  play, ''  it  does  seem 
to  me  so  funny."  Not  long  ago  a  "  Home 
Rule  Van  **  came  into  the  neighbourhood. 
That  was  almost  funnier  than  the  Prim- 
rose League.  Glever  gentlemen  evinced 
the  most  lively  anxiety  to  preach  what 
they  called  "Home  Bale"  to  men  who 
had  to  pay  rent  and  briog  up  a  family  of 
six  or  seven  children  on  twelve  Shillings  a 
week. 

In  England,  at  any  rate,  the  case  of  the 
mgricultural  labourer  seems  hopeless. 
What  can  be  done  for  himi  His  em- 
ployerf,  tbe  farmers,  are,  practically,  mimy 
of  them,  in  almost  as  evil  a  plight  as  he 
is.  What  prospects  have  theyl  In  a 
strictly  commercial  sense,  few  can  afford  to 
pay  him  the  wages  they  are  paying  him 
DOW.  In  the  district  of  which  I  am 
writing,  a  great  deal  of  the  farming  is  done 
by  amateurs,  rich  men  who  farm  forthe  fun 
of  it.  They  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
whittle,  and  they  do,  throagh  the  nose. 
Thefr  farming  is  done  at  a  very  heavy  loss. 
If  they  were  to  pay  more  than  the  market 
rate  of  wages,  it  would  come  hard  upon  the 
professionid  farmers.  And  to  speak  to  the 
farmers  who  farm  for  a  living  of  paying 
higher  wages  than  they  do  at  present,  one 
might  as  well  speak  to  them  of  flying. 

If  yon  want  the  man  to  be  above  the 
animal,  you  will  have  to  raise  him  above 
the  animal,  or,  at  any  rate,  give  him  a 
chance  to  raise  himself.  Destine  the  man 
to  toil  for  his  bare  daily  bread  his  whole 
life,  and  let  him  know  that  he  is  pre- 
destined, and  what  chance  have  you  given 
him  t  He  dare  not  cease  from  toil,  be- 
eauee,  like  the  beast  of  harden,  who  idles 
for  a  miHnent,  he  gets  the  whip,  he  starves ; 


or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  although  some 
of  the  wise  profess  to  think  otherwise,  he 
comes  upon  the  parisL  If  a  man  Is 
always  toiling,  and  yet  never  earns  more 
in  a  day  than  jast  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  for  that  day,  by  degrees  only  the 
animal  side  of  the  man  continues  to  live. 
The  rest  of  the  man  is  dead.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the 
fittest,  that  iff  for  the  life  he  leads.  It  may 
read  like  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  a  true 
saying,  that  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
our  rural  population  are  animals,  mere 
animals,  jast  above  the  level  of  the  brutes, 
perhaps,  but  only  jast  I  do  not  know 
who  is  to  blame  for  it.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  they  are  themselves 
to  blame.  To  paraphrase  the  philosopher, 
Were  it  not  for  the  mercy  of  Almighty 
God  I  might  be  as  they  are. 

As  might  ba  expected,  not  seldom,  they 
do  not  realise  their  own  condition.  They 
are  incapable.  One  does  not  realise  one  s 
own  ignorance  till  one  has  begun  to  learn. 
Their  children,  their  sons  and  daughters, 
have  begun  to  learn.  They  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  their  fathers — not  to 
speak  of  their  mothers! — ^have  known 
whips.  They  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  they,  in  their  turns,  if  they  are  not 
carefnl,  may  have  those  whips  exchanged 
for  scorpions. 

Change  is  the  salt  of  life.  V<iriety  Is 
not  only  charming,  it  is  essential  to  health. 
We,  who  make  some  pretensions  to  educa- 
tion, know  that  this  Is  true  enough  as 
applied  to  ourselves.  We  know  that  we 
become  so  weary  of  a  place,  a  person,  or 
a  thbg,  that  only  change  can  restore  our 
mental  balance.  Oar  own  experience, 
that  wisest  of  physicians,  tells  us  that  tbe 
more  variety  we  can  introduce  Into  our 
daily  occupations  the  better  it  will  ba  for 
us.  Above  all,  we  are  aware  tliat  after  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  we  need  a 
certain  amount  of  relaxation.  We  know 
that  only  to  work,  eat,  and  sleep  year  in 
and  year  out  means,  after  a  certain  length 
of  time,  atrophy  —  paralysis  of  at  least 
some  of  those  f  auctions  which  go  to  make 
the  healthy  man. 

Knowing  all  this,  and  bearing  It  well 
in  mind|  let  us  consider  the  monotony 
which  dogs  the  life  of  the  vUlaffe  labourer. 
Let  us,  if  we  can,  put  ourselves  in  his 
place  and  endeavour  to  realise  what  we 
should  suffer.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  It 
is  all  a  question  of  habiti  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  does  not  suffer  what  we  biiould 
suffer.     Probably    not.     The    old-time 
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agricoltaral  labourer  baa  become  eo 
thoroQgbly  imbnited  that,  so  long  as  he 
gets  his  beer  and  baccy,  he  feels  nothing. 
Bat  with  his  children  the  case  is  different. 
We  are  bringing  ttiem  np  to  be  more  or 
less  colonraue  imitations  of  oorselves. 
We  are  teaching  themi  as  we  are  teaching 
onr  own  chQdreni  that  the  world  is  a 
wide  world  We  are,  in  shorti  doing  onr 
best  to  awake  in  them  that  dormant 
sense,  that  mbacolons  something,  which 
differentiates  the  man  from  the  animal. 
We  are  opening  their  eyes  that  they  may 
see.  What  is  it,  in  their  own  vOlage,  that 
they  do  see  t 

In  the  answer  to  that  question,  practi- 
cally, lies  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  gives,  in  one  word,  the  reason  why  the 
young  blood,  the  new  bone  and  sinew,  of 
our  rural  districtsi  is  hurrying  into  the 
towns.  The  answer  to  the  question  is, 
that  in  their  own  village  they  see  nothing. 
Village  life  is  still  life— dead  life— stagnant. 
It  Is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
to-morrow.  In  a  finite  sense  it  will  be  the 
same  unto  all  eternity.  In  a  village  one 
works,  and  eats,  and  sleeps — and,  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  one  gets  a  chance, 
one  drinks.  When  you  add  to  this,  that 
village  life  is  apt  to  mean  starvation  wages 
and  the  workhouse  in  the  end.  Is  it  strange 
tliat  the  new  generation — ^in  a  very  wiae 
sense,  it  Is  indeed  a  new  one— is  beginning 
to  evince  a  desire  for  an  enlarged  horizon! 
My  own  experience  causes  me  to  doubt  if 
there  iit»  in  any  of  our  villages,  a  healUiy 
young  man  or  woman  who  is  not  anxious, 
above  and  before  all  things,  "  to  get  away," 
and,  if  you  were  in  the  place  of  such  a 
one,  would  yon  like  the  Uttle  Pedlington 
horizon  to  be  before  yon,  unceasingly, 
unintexmittingly,  your  whole  life  longt 
Might  you  not  as  well  be  stuck  in  a  hole 
and  constrained  to  spend  your  life  in  it  t 

Why  we  like  the  country  is  because  it 
is  a  change  from  the  town.  Wise  men 
may  shake  their  heads,  and  deplore  what 
they  are  commencing  to  call  the  rural 
exodus,  but  until  they  can  persuade  the 
townsfolk  who  visit  the  country  for  a 
change  to  stay  there,  they  will  not  succeed 
in  dissuading  the  new  generation  of 
countryfolk  from  going  for  a  change  to 
town.  And  the  man  who  once  becomes 
fond  of  chanae,  as  an  agricultuifiJ  labourer 
is  dead  and  done  for. 

One  has  the  fear  of  the  wise  man  before 
one's  eyes,  or  one  would  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, *' And  a  good  thing  too  1"  Agriculture 
is  in  a  bad  way.    And  especially  is  it  in 


a  bad  way  when  it  compels  iU , 

votaries  to  lead  the  lives  which  thej  do 
lead — the  lives  of  beasts  of  batdeo.  Ku 
nonsense  to  suggest  that  our  young  nuHei 
may  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  ftfaade. 
lusion — ^bom  of  ignorance.  It  ii  doobtfol  if 
the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  not  betivcif 
than  our  agricultural  labourers.  Thejlh« 
easier  lives,  they  are  bettor  hooied,  tk 
do  less  work,  thev  are,  at  least,  sswdbd, 
there  Is  infinitely  more  vaiie^  in  tks 
existence.  An  a^ricultorsl  Ubomv  h 
a  skilled  man— hedgfaig  and  diWif, 
ploughing,  stadUng,  sowms,  reaplii^  tka 
management  of  catUe  and  of  honei,  moot 
things  which  can  be  learnt  in  a  dij.  Tat 
there  is  no  unskDled  labourer  st  snyolkt 
trade  but  agriculture  whose  eamiDgi  mi 
whose  position  cannot  favourably  ooopm 
with  his.  Wliat  a  stir  there  wm  mm 
time  ago  about  the  status  of  osioal  Unv 
at  the  docks!  The  casual  docker  iiipt  to 
be,  not  only  of  necessity,  bat  of  bk  on 
choice,  a  black  sheep.  Tet  hii  postki 
favourably  compares  with  that  oi  to 
agricultural  labourer.  He,  at  sny  nte,  ki 
known  somettiing  of  tiie  "Stann  od 
Drang."  He  has  tasted  the  wise  of  Hb- 
though  the  wine  may  not  have  been  of  £1^ 
rate  quality.  He  has  been,  he  itiD  bij 
be,  somethhig  besidea  a  beast  of  bardfo. 

I,  for  my  part,  am  oonsdon  of  itnog 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  ii  usim  to 
make  the  most  of  the  life  tliat  iibk  !« 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  theliietkit 
is  mine,  and  why  should  he  not  be  w 
same)     Were   auch   a  one,  the  State- 
educated  son  of  an  agricoltnnl  mm, 
to  come  to   me   and   ^  ^  ^f. 
would  advise  him  to  spend  the  whob^ 
his  life  in  his  native  village,  or  to  go  uA 
try  his  luck  in  town,  I  should  tt/ij^ 
anything,  "Go  to  town."  I*tt<»»"**^ 
aUy  unwilling  to  assume  the  mfmm 
of  advismg  anybody  about  Mytojk  AJ" 
strenuously  of  opinion  that  in  th«  o^fj? 
of  his  own  life  each  man  *<«»  bew 
own  adviser.    But  I  should  ^J^ 
on  such  an  occasion  to  pl'""?.'^.?!; 
For  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  tw 
man  vegetates  in  the  country;  one  fl^ 
Uvesinatown.    The  larger tto  tow w 
larger  the  life.    It  used  a  century  ««^ 
back  to  be  a  subject  for  compWni » 
England  that  London  had  P^^Vl 
Great  disasters  were  foreseen  v> j^ 
store  because  it  would  oontfaBeJo jr 

and  to  grow.  Similar  P«>]*fJ*^ 
theairtTday.  We  are  toldttatcWo^ 
things  wiU  happen  because  Lond<» 
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penht  in  drainiog  the  niral  diBtricta  of 
their  population. 

Well,  those  who  live  longest,  perhaps, 
will  see. 


THE  BARD'S  SPELL. 

The  Prince  lay  dead  in  the  old  grey  hall, 
That  towered  aj^  Snowdon's  side ; 
Prayer,  and  science^  and  skill  bad  filled ; 
The  people  tore  their  hair  and  wailed. 
The  stem  old  King  sate  mute  and  grim. 
The  p^e  Qaeen  shrank  from  the  foneral  hymn. 
And  by  the  dead  boy,  whose  fair  young  face 
Showed  proud  uid  sweet  in  Death's  awful  grace. 
Wild  wept  his  plighted  bride. 

A  grey  bard  strode  to  the  castle  gate, 
His  harp  from  his  shoulder  swung. 
**8how  me  the  chamber  of  death,   he  said, 
*'  Leave  me  alone  with  the  noble  dead ; 
Our  princes  to-day  learn  another  lore 
From  that  their  fathers  believed  of  yore ; 
In  the  name  of  the  wisdom  Merlin  taught. 
I  bid  ye  let  pass  the  aid  unsought," 
And  power  was  in  his  tongue. 

He  raised  the  fair  girl  from  her  knees, 
He  bade  her  seek  her  bower ; 
The  heavy  doors  he  bolted  oloee. 
And  then  through  the  great,  sad,  silent  house 
The  sound  of  the  harp  rang  wild  and  shrill- 
Now  sinking  low  to  a  wail  of  ill. 
Now  pealing  out  'neath  its  master's  hand, 
In  tones  to  summon  or  to  command, 
In  notes  as  of  kingly  power. 

At  last  the  music  changed  and  sank 

To  a  sweet,  weird,  mystic  strain, 

It  thrilled  like  love,  and  it  yearned  like  prayer, 

It  swelled  like  praise  through  the  pausing  air  ; 

And  the  stately  parents  of  the  dead. 

The  girl  with  her  pasdonate  tear-rain  shed, 

The  grey  old  nurses  and  servitors  all, 

Heard,  joining  the  strains  that  rang  through  the 

hall. 
The  dead  man's  voice  again ! 

And  from  the  solemn  room  of  death. 
With  his  great  blue  eyes  ablaze. 
The  bard  strode  out  with  his  harp  borne  high 
They  held  their  breath  as  he  swept  them  by. 
And  dazed  and  white,  with  the  life  new  lit 
In  the  strong  young  frame  so  fain  for  it. 
The  boy.  called  back,  came  forth  to  his  own. 
To  love  and  honour,  to  bride  and  throne. 
Qnch  was  music  in  olden  days  1 


THE  BREADTOWN  VIXEN, 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 
I. 

They  were  a  bad  lot  in  Breadtown,  of 
Nevada  State,  and  Pati^  Gane  was  reckoned 
as  bad  as  any  mortal  in  Breadtown.  She 
was  only  eighteen,  bat  iniqnity  Is  not 
measored  by  birth  certificates.  Her  father, 
Morley  Oane,  who  kept  the  saloon,  was 
simply  vile.  Patsy  was  his  child.  Morley 
Oane  set  the  fashion  in  heaping  odiam 
apon  his  daughter.  His  hate  of  the  girl 
wae  a  fearful  and  wonderful  piece  of  in- 
humanity. There  was  nothing  criminal 
with  which  he  forbore  to  charge  her. 
Every  Mie  believed  him,  firom  the  most 


susceptible  of  bachelor  gold-diggers  to 
Patsy  herself.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  girl  seemed  to  have  found  her  idche  as 
bar-tender  in  her  father's  saloon.  It  was 
— from  her  father's  testimony — ^impossible 
to  shock  this  maiden's  ears.  Consequently 
the  talk  in  Oane's  saloon  when  Patsy  was 
serving  out  drinks  was  fully  as  unrighteous 
as  if  Morl^  Cane  himself  had  been  at  the 
bar,  and  nothiog  feminine  was  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  house. 

Externally,  Patsy  seemed  to  jastify 
Breadtown  in  rating  her  very,  very  meanly. 
She  was  gaunt,  cross-eyed,  with  flame- 
coloured  hair,  which  she  usually  wore 
unkempt  down  her  back,  and  was  cursed 
with  a  retrousE^  noae  which  would  have 
been  coquettish  in  another  girl,  but  which, 
in  combination  with  Patsy's  long,  thin- 
lipped  mouth  and  abrupt  chin,  seemed  to 
put  the  last  touch  of  ignominy  and  ugliness 
upon  the  girl.  Only  in  her  hands  and 
feet  had  Patsy  aught  of  physical  comeliness. 
These,  however,  were  small  and  shapely. 
TTith  her  hands  she  was  wont  to  serve  out 
drinks  at  fifty  cents,  and  Indiscrimioate 
smacks;  and  her  feet  seemed  qidte  as 
avaDable  for  stamps  of  high-toned  indigna- 
tion and  kicks  as  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  locomotion. 

Patsy's  tongue  was  in  fit  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  her,  her  environment,  and  the 
nature  which  had  come  to  her  as  a  paternal 
heritage.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
about  the  qualities  she  owed  to  her  mother. 
No  one  ever  allowed  that  the  girl  had  had 
a  mother.  She  certainly  did  not  look  as 
if  a  mother's  care  and  kisses  bad  ever  been 
her  portion  in  any  degree.  When  Morley 
Gane  came  nearest  to  tmnking  about  Patsy's 
other  parent,  he  had  acute  fits  of  temper 
which  might  be  held  to  prove  that  the  girl 
would  have  profited  but  little  had  she  con- 
tinued to  possess  two  parents  instead  of 
one. 

She  was,  according  to  common 'Bread- 
town  opinion,  the  most  forward  young 
shrew  and  virago  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  As  lief  would  she  pull  a  man's  nose 
— and  that  not  in  mere  kittenish  jest,  but 
in  earnest,  which  no  gentleman  can  endure 
— and  heap  foul  adjectives  upon  his  head, 
as  look  at  him.  Hardly  could  she  sUde  a 
cocktail  across  the  counter  to  a  customer 
without  poisoning  the  drink  with  some 
distasteful  remark  or  humiliating  obser- 
vation which,  as  often  as  not,  if  the  pur- 
chaser had  a  conceit  of  himself,  put  her  in 
peril  of  receiving  the  mixture  in  her  face 
without  any  "  by  your  leave." 
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In  short,  this  girl  was  tolerated  by 
Breadtown  only  because  there  seemed  no 
help  for  it  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
oivilisation  in  the  place,  bat  there  was  jost 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  it  to  restrain  the 
miners  and  citizens  from  calling  a  town's 
meeting  on  the  qaestion  of  extinguishing  the 
young  woman  in  the  least  painful  but  the 
most  effectual  manner  conceivable. 

IL 

Such  waa  Patsy  and  such  was  Bread- 
town,  when  one  afternoon  the  ramshackle 
oar  which  brought  in  the  mails  every  other 
day,  laboriously  climbed  the  stony  water- 
course which  was  Breadtown's  only  road 
into  the  outer  world|  and  dropped  a 
passenger. 

As  it  happened,  Patsy  was  orossbg  the 
highway  at  that  moment  To  her,  there- 
fore, the  driver  shouted.  She  came  with 
wi^ath  .seething  upon  her  tongue,  and 
doubtful  only  in  what  way  to  fiod  the 
most  fiery  and  nauseous  exit  Bat  the 
driver  meanwhile  had  bounded  from  the 
oar,  and  left  his  steaming  steed  to  itself. 

**Tell  her  what  you  want,  and  she'll 
take  you  along,"  the  man  had  said  to  the 
stranger  ere  going  his  way. 

Patsy  approached,  with  her  arms  akimbo 
— her  bony  red  elbows  were  not  a  pretty 
sight — and  scrutinised  this  new-comer. 
Strangers  were  notoften  seen  In  Breadtown, 
and  sddomer  wanted.  Breadtown  was,  In 
fact,  particularly  anxious  to  keep  itself  to 
itself  until  the  source  of  the  driblets  of  gold 
which  it  found  and  lived  upon  had  been 
discovered  for  the  good  of  the  original 
Inhabitants.  That  was  why  chance  arrivals 
in  the  place  never  stayed  long.  They 
were  taught  to  understand  that  their  room 
was  far  dearer  to  Breadtown  than  thefr 
society — ^unless,  of  course,  they  brought 
with  them  plenty  of  dollars,  oonslderable 
generosity,  and  a  measure  of  practical  know- 
ledge, eitlier  of  metallurgy  or  engineering. 

Patsy  was  about  to  relieve  her  sur- 
charged mind  when  this  stranger,  hearing 
her  step,  stretched  out  his  hand. 

<<I  am  blind,"  he  said.  *'Will  you 
kindly  guide  me  to  Mr.  Gane's  saloon  f  I 
am  told  I  can  have  a  bed  there." 

"BUndl" 

The  girl  had  seen  much  in  Breadtown 
that  excited  her  anger,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  her  chord  of  pity  had  been 
touched. 

''However  came  you  to  be  blind, 
mister  t "  she  enquired.  "  And  to  ha'  c  )me 
to  Breadtown,  of  all  places  1 " 


'<  It  Is  a  long  story,  my  girl.  Petkni 
I'll  tell  it  you  by-and-by.  Bat  I  am  tinl 
with  the  jolting  of  that  car.  It  moit  \m 
been  worth  seeing,  the  road;  bat  Vn 
done  with  seeing  thbgs." 

>*Good  Lordl"  exclaimed  PAtiy, 
like  one  overwhelmed.  *'  And  yoa  m\ 
be  over'n  above  forty  !" 

"  I  am  about  thati  my  girl,  and  ksgiy 
too,"  the  stranger  replied,  with  s  ode 
ui^ke  tlie  smiles  of  Breadtown,  tUek 
were  mostly  leers.  "  Will  tUi  Mr.  Cm 
take  me  in  for  a  day  or  two^  do  job 
thinkl" 

*'  My  sakes !  and  you  blind !  Tall  jn 
what,  mister  " — with  quite  a  pathettobit- 
faig  of  her  voice — *'  if  he  doD't  jon  M 
have  my  bed,  an'  welcome.  Thaj  ^ 
take  me  In  elsewheres,  mere  lua  ttif 
mightn't;  but  I  ain't  been  these  yenh 
Breadtown  without  finding  oat  eaTN  mf 
places." 

"  What  flyVe  you  got  along  ttenf 
called  out  a  woman  from  one  o(  iha 
shanties  by  the  street- way. 

The  girl  had  much  ado  to  sapprwtb 
retort  discourteous  that  rote  to  h«  i^ 
She  did  it,  however,  and  felt  gUd  of  it 
Bat  she  gave  the  woman  a  look  that  Mt 
her  Indoors  with  a  sense  of  diloointet 
Then  she  turned  to  the  blind  mia 

<'Gome,  mister,"  she  said.witiiatoQdi 
of  real  gentleness,  "  take  my  ^  ^ 
I  guess  I'il  bring  you  there.  rmPitay 
Gane.  If  I  was  any  other  gell,  I  nis^ 
persuade  my  father  to  fixyoaop.  Aiit 
is,  I  guess  you'd  better  be  titer  nikog 
your  own  bargdn.  There  never  m  i 
gell  so  hated  as  me— an'  yet  1  m 
blind." 

The  next  instant  a  new  tenntifli 
possessed  poor  Patsy.  The  blind  Bir»p 
with  the  kindly  manner  and  the  tUolii 
face— hfs  blindness  carried  with  ^^  "J  *" 
figurement — had  squeezed  the  l"^f* 
had  given  him.  It  was  the  soft,  tppe^ 
pressure  of  gratitude,  and  it  went  iwp 
to  Patsy's  indurated  young  heart. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  w » 

!U£ded  but  becoming  light  in  her  ayd 
'he  soul  can  peep  in  Its  own  bettt«o» 
way  even  from  greenish  eyes  thtfc fw» 
sea  straight  before  them.  So  it  wtf  w» 
PaUy. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  ssid  the 


"That,"  replied  Patsy,  with  rfjJJJ 
podtiveness,  "  is  just  the  one  thing  1 »«» 
and  never  shall  be."  ,       u 

By  this  they  were  at  the  ttloos.  i» 
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was  too  early  for  it  to  be  crowded.  Most 
of  the  "  boy t "  were  out  among  the  rocks, 
seeking  the  gold  which  was  to  give  them 
golden  lives. 

"  Go  straight  along  io,"  whispered  P^tsy, 
as  she  pushed  the  swing-door,  '*an'  ril 
sneak  round  at  the  back  an'  jfne  the  boss 
among  the  bottlea" 

The  ''boss''  was  among  the  bottles, 
which  he  had  been  tasting  impartially  for 
the  last  hour  or  two.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  had  reached  the  mellow  stage 
of  intoxication.  It  was  a  condition  in 
which  he  was  not  whoHy  averse  to  con- 
versation which  did  not  drifb  nnmistakeably 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  self-interest. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  surprised — and  he 
said  so  in  his  own  ill-sounding,  emphatic 
way — ^to  be  confronted  by  a  blind  man 
asking  for  quarters.  But  when  it  appeared 
the  blind  man  had  dollars  in  his  pocket — 
though  not  many — the  matter  was  soon 
'•fixed  up." 

''You've  to  pay  me  five  dollars  every 
twenty-four  hours  for  your  kip  and  your 
bedj  that's  understood,  mister,  ain't  itt' 
asked  Morley  Cane. 

'*  Five  doUars !    It's  a  great  deal" 

"  Say  three,  father,"  whispered  a  voice 
at  Boss  Oane's  elbow. 

"You've  to  pay  me  fi^e  dollars/' 
Morley  Cane  repeated  with  adamantine 
decision,  "  and  then  you  can  have  a  bed — 
and  for  you,  you  slut,  you've  to  fiod  your 
night  under  the  wood  here,  for  it's  your 
room  he'll  have,  and " 

"I  don't  mind  that,"  Patsy  observed. 

'*  Aud  you'll  hev  to  look  arter  him,  with 
vittals  and  that — so  you  know,  you '' 

The  stranger  writhed  at  the  language 
that  followed. 

Eventually,  however,  the  matter  was 
arranged.  The  stranger  was  "  fixed  up." 
Patsy  was  to  do  the  work  which  was  to 
put  five  more  dollars  daily  into  her  father's 
pocket,  and  as  a  beginning  she  had  to  lead 
him  upstairs. 

"I'm  more  sorry  than  I  can  say/'  the 
blind  man  murmured  as  he  leaned  on  the 
girl's  arm. 

'  That  1  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  whispered 
Patsy.  "You  should  hear  him  of  even- 
ioga  Anyhow,  I'm  real  glad  he  didn't 
turn  rusty  and  say  'no.'  There  ain't  a 
man  in  Breadtonn  as  I'd  give  up  my  bed 
for  without  a  f oui,  but  I  kinder  like  doing 
it  for  you,  mister." 

One  more  squec  z  ^  of  Patsy's  small  hand, 
and  their  compacc  of  friendship  was 
sealed. 


III. 

In  a  week  ihU  blind  stranger,  whose 
name  was  William«,  fell  ill,  and  seemed 
likely  to  stay  ill  some  little  time.  That 
would  not  have  mattered  so  much  if  his 
stock  of  dollars  had  continued  to  hold  out. 
But  he  had  only  a  couple  of  hundred, 
greenbacks  in  the  world,  which,  at  thhty- 
five  a  week,  could  not  last  long.  Thus  in 
the  fifth  week  of  his  sojourn  in  the  mining 
town  he  found  himself  in  a  sorry  plight. 

*'  Patsy,"  he  said  one  evening  this  week, 
"  what  shall  I  do  t  I  cannot  work,  to 
beg  I  am  ashamed,  and  I  have  no  relatives 
I  care  to  apply  to." 

The  girl  add  nothing  very  satisfactory 
at  the  moment^  but  a  little  later  she  stuffed 
a  packet  of  notes  into  his  hands. 

'*You  might  juat  as  well  have  'em  as 
me/'  she  observed.  "I'm  too  good  at 
bartending  ever  to  run  short  of  a  place. 
Therb'4  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  'em.  By 
time  they're  through,  maybe  you'll  be  in  a 
better  town  than  &is/' 

"You  are  not  serious,  Patsy!" 

"Feel  'em;  smell  'em — they're  good 
'nns,  I  taktf  my  oath,"  said  Patsy. 

The  blind  man  rested  his  head  between 
his  hands  while  his  sightless  eyes  fastened 
— or  seemed  to  fasten — upon  the  girl's 
face. 

"  Will  you,"  he  said,  when  the  pause  bad 
become  rather  embarrassing,  "put  your 
little  hand  hi  mine  t " 

The  girl  complied  with  a  grin  that  was 
not  wholly  profane. 

"  Whoever  obtains  this  little  hand  will 
get  a  blessing  from  Heaven  that  he  must 
indeed  be  a  good  man  to  deserve/'  said 
the  blind  man,  stroking  and  fondling  the 
hand. 

"Tain't  commonly  thought  so  in  Bread- 
town/'  Patsy  ventured  to  demur. 

"  Perhaps  not  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  like  in  the  flesh  Are  your  eyes  blue, 
grey,  or  a  sweet  sympathetic  brown  f  It 
doesn't  matter.  I  don't  care  either  wh%t 
colour  your  hair  ic — ^it  is  soft  enoagb,  what- 
ever colour  it  is.  To  me,  Patsy,  you  are 
among  the  loveliest  of  your  sex.  I  look  at 
you^  not  through  my  eyes,  but  with  the 
inner  vision  of  the  heart,  which  makes  few 
mistakes." 

"Mr.  Williams,"  said  Patsy,  "you'd  set 
a  poor  gell  beside  herself  with  humps  with 
talk  o'  that  Und.  Say  you'll  take  them 
note?,  an'  Til  take  my  hook  downstairs  to 
them  cocktail-swilling  pigs." 

**  No,"  replied  the  blind  man,  "  I  am  not 
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bad  enoagh  for  that.  I  should  lose  all 
my  aelf-respeot.  Sarely  your  father  will 
give  me  a  little  grace  1 " 

•*  Mr.  Wiiliama,"  pleaded  Patay,  "  If  you 
don't  pay  up  squarely  each  day  he'll  turn 
you  out.  There's  talk  about  it  as  it  is. 
They  are  suoh  dnmed  fools  in  this  place." 

"What  do  you  meant  Why  should 
they  turn  me  out  if  I  can  pay  my  way  t " 

'a'U  teU  you  straight.  It's  the  best 
thing  to  do.  E7er  since  you've  come,  the 
boys  say  the  find  of  gold's  got  less  an' 
less,  an'  I  heard  Mike  Grady  a-whisperbg 
last  nfght  as  they  wouldn't  stand  it  much 
longer.  The  dumed  fools  think  it's 
because  you've  come — ^they're  that  soft 
'I  guess,'  one  of  'em  said  after  Mike 
Grady'd  spoke,  'we'll  hev  to  get  rid  of 
him  if  he  don't  cut  his  sticks  soon.'  That's 
gospel  out  of  his  own  mouth,  an'  you  can 
believe  when  they've  thoughts  like  them 
in  'em,  the  doings  don't  stand  a  long  way 
behind.  Now,  say  you'll  take  them 
dollars.  I'll  be  real  proud  of  it,  Mr. 
Williams." 

*'No,  Patsy,  I  can't  I'm  in  Heaven's 
hands.    I'll  take  my  chance." 

"  WeU,  guess  you  know  your  own  busi- 
ness best,  Mr.  Williams.  You  ain't  got  any 
friends  here,  which  is  main  bad,  I  tell  you ; 
leastwaysi  you've  only  got  Patsy  Cane, 
who  ain't  much." 

"  Patsy  I " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Williams." 

''Willyoukissmel" 

The  girl  laughed  and  kissed  the  blbd 
man,  and  then  went  downstairs  with  a  fair 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  unusual  brightness 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  mysterious  elation  of 
heart 

IV. 

It  was  as  Patsy  Oane  had  said.  The 
Breadtown  boys  were  a  set  of  superstitious, 
fanciful  brutes  for  the  most  part,  degraded 
below  the  beasts  by  their  concentrated 
lost  for  gold,  gold,  nothing  but  gold. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  blind 
man,  who  had  come  to  them  for  no  specific 
purposci  but  simply  because  he  had  been 
deluded  thither  by  the  mailman  for  the 
sake  of  his  car  fare,  was  cleaned  out,  than 
the  miners  resolved  that  he  should  go, 
wQly  niUy.  The  plea  that  he  was  sick  was 
not  worth  entertaining.  He  bad  brought 
them  bad  luck.  They  had  already  a  stout 
score  against  him.  It  should  not  be  in- 
creased by  the  losses  of  another  four-and* 
twenty  hours. 

This  was  tiie  decision  they  came  to  in 


the  bar-room  three  days  after  Pkt^v 
ineffectual  effort  to  mike  Mr.  Wil^n 
accept  her  dollars. 

Morley  Oane  was  ai  foriraid  h  fti 
others  in  the  matter.  There  wm  sMBe- 
thing  in  the  personality  of  lus  goeiltbit 
humbled  him,  and  he  was  not  a  ffltttobe 
humiliated  with  impunity. 

*'He  takes  his  hook  to-moirov,"  aid 
Boss  Oane. 

•(  Whether  or  no  %  "  suggested  one  tfik 
boys. 

(( Why,  certainly,  whether  or  no.  Ikn 
ain't  no  Gity  Marshal  in  Breadtowi,  a  I 
know.    Us  can  do  as  we  please." 

A  chorus  of  fnll-flavoared  oiftittl 
phrases  confirmatory  (rf  tUi  igmiyi 
statement  followed. 

Patsy,  who  was  dispendng  diUB, 
listened  in  silence,  but  with  growiif  m 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Breadtown. 

''It'll  break  our  little  Wenoifkkrt 
here/'  sneered  a  man  who  had  jnk  idnd 
her  for  some  rum 

The  man  got  the  rum— !n  the  ejm 

After  which  there  was  a  lUndr.  Iliii 
ended  in  Morley  Cane  taUng  hb  anglte 
by  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  fmut  i 
the  61ite  of  Breadtown's  reprobiteildiUiig 
Patsy  out  of  the  room. 

*'Miss  Gock-eye  can  go  ao(ii:e9p  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Blind-eye  I*  riMQtei  tUi 
amiable  parent 

The  girl  atoyed  oatdde  fci  iml 
minutes  with  olendied  fists, bMng bBrb 
and  breathing  furiously.  Then  riM  mm 
upon  Boss  Cane's  suggestion. 

When  she  left  Mr.  Williami  H  ffMiA 
the  curious  words  upon  her  tongue: 

<a'd  as  lief  die  with  yon  ai  lire  ftt 
any  one  else." 

V. 

And  that,  strange  to  uy,  m  ^ 
portion.  ^^ 

The  foUowinff  afternoon  a  delw 
attempt  to  expel  the  blind  man  fran  w 
saloon  was  entirely  foiled  by  ?t^*  ^ 
girl's  tactics  were  not  in  thsmieim  rj 
heroic,  but  they  served  hw  tnm-*i  • 
time.  She  had  an  armoury  of  ^^ 
other  crocks,  and  also  a  fair  iappl7«^ 
water,  and  both  hot  water  and  pW«  «" 
crashed  upon  the  heads  of  thenttaw" 
had  proposed  to  ascend  the  •*WJJ^. 
stairs  which  approached  Mr.  Wu»>» 
room. 

Of  course  this  could  not  last.      -   . 

Morley  Cane,  in  a  passion  the  W»« 
which  even  Breadtown  seldom  lati  "^ 
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that  they  should  both  be  toined  adrift  into 
the  world  together;  and  that  if  they  again 
reaiatedy  six -shooters  should  be  reqni- 
sitioned. 

Patsy  heard  this  menace  without 
flinching. 

"Mr.  WHUams,  can  you  move  out)"  she 
asked. 

''Heaven  knows  I  cannot,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Well,  then,  PU  kip  on  holding  the 
fort,"  Patsy  rejoined,  with  well-feigned 
levity. 

She  dissembled  the  danger  of  their 
position.  Something  of  her  father's  despe- 
ration was  in  her  veins. 

But  the  fort  was  this  time  stormed,  and 
carried,  though  not  without  difficulty. 
Boss  Gane  was  among  the  first  on  the 
stairhead. 

"  Tou  devil's  kid  1 "  he  cried  :  **  take 
thatr' 

The  girl  reeledi  and  fell,  with  a  laugh. 

''Now  for  the  other  onel"  shouted 
Morley  Cane.  ''They'll  be  a  pair  down 
below." 

The  man  was  half  mad.  Else  he  could 
not  have  butchered  first  his  own  daughter, 
and  then  an  inoffensive  stranger. 

The  deed  done,  a  certain  soberness  came 
upon  the  miners.  It  kept  to  them  until 
they  had  buried  the  two  bodies  in  one 
grave.  Then  it  departed  in  a  carouse 
the  like  of  which  Breadtown  had  seldom 
seen. 


CONCERNING  TRUMPETS. 

The  trumpet^  as  everybody  knows,  Is  a 
musical  instrument  of  great  antiquity, 
which  has  usually  been  held  In  high  honour 
by  the  sons  of  men.  According  to  Berlioz 
the  quality  of  its  tone  Is  "noble  and 
brilliant"  ;  It  comports  with  warlike  ideas ; 
with  cries  of  fury  and  vengeance,  with 
loud  triumphal  songs;  it  lends  itself,  he 
says,  to  the  expression  of  grand,  lofty,  and 
eneq;etic  sentiments,  and  to  "  the  majority 
of  trag^  accents."  For  these  reasons, 
perhaps,  it  Is  not  a  success  in  the  hands  of 
an  amateur,  who  seems  to  find  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  gettine  out  of  it  the 
''noble  and  brilliant  note,  and  the  "tragic 
accents,"  described  by  the  composer  of 
"L6U0."  In  most  ages  and  countries 
skilled  performers  have  been  regarded  as 
an  appanage  of  Royalty,  and  dignified  with 
more  or  leu  bravery  of  dress.    I  suppose 


that  in  Her  Majesty's  army  nobody  dis- 
plays a  more  resplendent  uniform  than  the 
trumpeters,  except  it  be  the  drum-majors  ! 
So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  ancient 
records  the  trumpeter  has  always  enjoyed 
this  and  other  distinctions.  No  public 
ceremony  seems  to  have  been  complete 
without  his  presence.  In  peace  or  war  he 
was  equally  maater  of  the  situation. 
When  the  first  trumpet — it  was  probably  a ' 
ram's  horn — was  blown,  and  where,  and  by 
whom,  I  am  unable,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain, but  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  the 
trumpeter  is  conspicuous  in  pageant,  pro- 
cession, and  battle.  A  blare  of  trumpets  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  a  Pyramid,  the 
erection  of  a  Sphinx,  or  the  return  of  a 
Rameses  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 
The  silver  strains  floated  far  and  free  down 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
the  trumpet,  whether  Keren,  the  crooked, 
or  Shophar,  the  straiftht,  was  employed  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  occasions;  but  the 
silver  trumpets  with  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  supply  the  host  of  the  Israelites 
were  reserved  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
the  calling  together  of  the  people,  the 
journeying  of  the  camps,  sounding  the  alarm 
of  battle,  and  announciog  the  sacrifices  on 
feast  days  or  new  moons.  We  all  have 
read  how  at  the  bidding  of  the  Hebrew 
trumpets  the  walls  of  Jericho,  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  their  rolling  echoes  reverberate 
throughout  the  historical  and  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  world's  birthday,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Jewish  festivals, 
was  called  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  because 
trumpet-blowing  was  Its  principal  occu- 
pation. Both  the  straight  and  the  crooked 
trumpets  were  blown  in  the  Temple  that 
day;  while  In  the  highways  and  byways 
every  person — even  a  child — was  free  to 
entertain  himself  and  his  friends,  by  making 
sweet  music,  like  Mrs.  Browning's  "  great 
god  Pan" — "down  in  the  reeds  by  the 
river." 

The  Greeks  made  abundant  use  of  the 
truDopet;  It  rings  out  loud  and  clear  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  As  for  the  "tuba"  of 
the  Romans,  it  peals  through  all  their 
history  from  the  days  of  old,  when  Lars 
Poraena  of  Glusiom  swore  by  "the  nine 
gods"  that  the  great  House  of  Tarquin 
should  suffer  wrong  no  more^  and  sent 
forth  his  messengers,  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west^  until  every  "tower,  and 
town,  and  cottage"  had  heard  "the 
trumpet's  blast,"  down  to  those  gorgeous 
times  when  a  Tiberius  or  a  Domitian  rolled 
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in  his  imperial  chariot  along  the  Via 
Appia,  with  lictorB  and  guards  in  front  of 
hiiD,  and  hb  trampeters  filling  the  air 
with  frequent  strains  of  triamph.  With  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  Nero  took  his  seat  to 
preside  over  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the 
Amphitheatre.  Those  E)man  trumpets 
carried  their  '* tragic  accents"  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  P>reneds,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Thames.  Taey  were  heard 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  they  le- 
fionnded  beneath  the  lofty  masses  of  the 
Pyramids.  At  length  their  strains  were 
silenced  by  the  louder  blasts  which  Goth 
and  Hun,  streaming  across  the  mountains, 
blew  to  the  shame  and  dismay  of 
degenerate  E  jme  in  the  agony  of  its  dying 
days. 

The  tinging  sounds  of  trumpet  ok  hom 
enliven  the  old    med'seval   romances    of 
Charlemagne    and    his    paladins.      The 
reader  who  knows  his  **Marmion*  will 
remember  how  the  poet,  when  describing 
the  lost  battle  of  Flodden,  sighs  for  "a 
blast  of  that  dread  horn  on  Fontarabian 
echoes  borne."    That  "dread  hom"  waa 
the  famous  hom  of  Eoland,  which,  when 
he  was  sore  pressed  by  the  Saracens, in  the 
mountain-pass  of   Eoncesvalles,  he  blew 
with  a  mighty  breath  to  make  known  to 
Charlemagne  his  grievous  strait.     At  the 
third  blast  it  cracked  in  twain,  and  all  the 
birds  in  the  valley  fell  dead,  and  a  great 
panic  seized  upon  the  tutbaned  host  of 
the    Paynim.      Charlemagne    caught    its 
echoes  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Poit,  some 
leagues  distant;  but  before  he  could  carry 
his  men-atarms  to  the  rescue,  Koland  and 
Oliver    and    their    comrades    bad    fallen 
beneath  the  rash  of  their  myriad  foe& 
The   trampet  was,  in   fact,  the    chosen 
instrament    of   Chivalry  as  of   Eoyalty. 
The    Knight    could    no    more   dispense 
vvith  its  silver  music  than  the  King.    It 
beralded  the  furious  charges  on  the  plains 
3f  Palestine ;  it  announced  the  beginning 
3f  the  feast  in  the  *'  baronial  halls."  As  for 
Kings,  they  stirred  not  a  foot  without  It. 
When  Philip  of  France— in  "  King  John  '* 
—would  make  terms  with  his  citizens  of 
Anglers,  he  cries : 

Some  trumpet  eummon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angters  ; 

md  on  their  coming  into  his  presence  he 
nforms  them — quite  unnecessarily : 

Our  trumpet  called  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

It  was  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  that 
(Villiam  the  Norman  mustered  his  army 
)n  the  heights  of  Hastings.  It  was  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  that  Edward  tlie  Third 


led  his  men  across  the  Somme  on  their  vn 
to  Oressy.  It  was  to  the  soimd  oi  kiam 
that  Henry  the  Fifth  entered  the  e^ 
streets  of  London  on  his  retam  bl 
victorious  Agincourt.    Moreover,  in  jout 
and  tourney  the  trampet  played  i  eoe. 
spicaous  part  Thu*.  in  "  Lesr,'  tbeeoabt 
between  Edmund,  the  false,  and  Edgff,the 
real  Eirl  of  Gloucester,  is  preceded  by  tbm 
trumpe^calIs  :  <*  If  any  man  of  qntlityn 
degree  within  the  Hsts  of  the  army  till 
maintain  upon  Edmund,  aappoaedEitlcf 
Gloucester,  that  he  is  a  manifdd  taiis, 
let  him  appear  by  the  thfrd  loimdrffa 
trumpet."    And  the  trumpet  aoondi  m 
— twice — thrice;  then  Edgar  ent«ii,inri, 
with  a  trumpet  before  hhn.  In  "ItidIim;' 
at  the  great  passage  of  arma  at  AtUfie- 
la-Zouch   the  Grand  Msbter  of  the  %» 
placs  assumes  his 'seat;  and  whath 
chivalry  of  his  order  is  placed  aroud  lad 
behind  liim,  each  in  his  dae  ran]:,  i  load 
and  long  flourkh  of  the  tnimpetiaiku 
known  that  the  Court  are  seated  fovjadgB- 
ment.   When  Uie  Templars  ride  aviyftoi 
the  lists,  in  a  dark  fine  of  ipean,  hm 
which  the  white  mantles  of  the  knigUi 
shine  against  the  duiky  gazmentiofiUr 
retainers,  "like  the  lighter-ooIoand«i^ 
of  a  sable  cloud,"  their  trampeti  looal  "a 
wild  march  of  an  Oriental  Qhancte;fii!cli 
formed  the  usual  signal  for  Ad  taplan 
to  advance." 

We  need  hardly  remind  the  Mid  i 
the  trumpet-strains  that  stfrtbeUoodh 
the  pages  of  Froissart.  There  ii  i  good 
deal  of  It  in  all  the  old  ehronicbn  nd 
dramatists.  The  trumpet  seema  to  bve 
maintained  its  pre-eminenee  in  Eogtod 
during  the  Tudor  reigns.  There  m  tU 
in  its  proud  music  which  doabtlenlyaU 
the  temper  of  <<  bluff  King  Hal" and "tk 
lion-hearted  Elisabeth."  Afterwardi  & 
found,  for  miUtaiy  purpoeee,  pofttU 
rivals  In  the  bugle,  the  <' whistling  Im 
and  the  rattling  drum ;  bat  one  heanoift 
on  many  a  batUe-fiald  in  the  Low  ComMi 
during  the  wars  of  France,  Germanj,  ifk 
and  Holland 

However,  on  grand  public  ocesi!oDi,ttd 
in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Bsyil^i 
the  trumpet  still  holds  iu  own,  and  ^ 
the  last  century  it  has  found  iUwayi^ 
the  orchestra;  as  In  Gu.k's  "Iphigf^^ 
In  Tauride,"  Weber's  "  Da  FrdaohU 
Beethoven's  "Symphony  in  V  *^ 
Wagner's  *'  Lohengrin."  , 

The  dignity  of  the  trampet  la  prortt 
by  its  asiociatlon  with  certain  nno0 
personificjbtioni.     Thus,  one  never  v^ 
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FimOi  Honour,  or  Ylctorj,  without  a 
trumpet.  For  that  matter,  a  great  many 
mortals  are  nerer  fleen  without  an  aoeom- 
paniment  of  the  same  kind,  wUoh  they 
blow  with  might  and  main  in  order  to 
catoh  the  attention  of  their  fellowv.  The 
trumpet,  in  this  sense,  is  almost  Indis- 
pensable; the  bigger  your  trnmpet,  the 
loader  yonr  fanfare,  the  greater  will  be 
yonr  sneoeis.  Politicianp,  priests,  authors, 
actors,  professors,  agitators,  philanthropists, 
all  blowing  their  loudest  in  order  to  blow 
themselves  into  popularity,  or  place,  or 
pelf,  or  power  I  There  are  men  and 
women  with  wares  to  sell — their  con- 
sciences, their  pens,  their  talents — ^who,  by 
persistent  trumpeting^  get  Uxem  disposed 
of  at  their  own  price.  The  wares  may  be 
sadly  damaged,  but  the  loud  advertisement 
confuses  and  overcomes  the  buyer.  Other 
vendors,  with  better  stuff  to  sel),  get  never 
a  bid  because  they  cannot  handle  their 
trumpets,  or  are  too  scrupulous  to  make 
use  of  them.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
staple  is  of  such  excellent  quality  that  the 
people  crowd  round  to  buy  it  even  with- 
out '*  a  flourish  of  trumpets." 

IMAGINARY  TRAVELS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  books  which 
treat  of  imaginary  travels,  and  of  countries 
not  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  one  describes  the  polities,  the 
constitutions,  the  laws,  manners,  and 
customs  of  ideal  states,  with  a  purpose 
which  is  almost  exclusively  didactic,  and 
includes  such  works  as  More's  "  Utopia," 
Oampanella's  '*«Oity  of  the  Sun,"  Harring- 
ton's *<  Oceana,"  and  similar  books ;  while 
the  other  narrates  travels  of  an  imaginary 
and  impossible  kind,  with  a  purpose  which 
is  generally  satirical,  and  in  this  class 
the  most  pre-eminent  example  is  Swift's 
Immortal  **  Gulliver."  Although  the  most 
noteworthy,  it  was  not  the  first  work  of 
the  kind.  There  were  strong  men  before 
Agamemnon,  and  many  tales  of  imaginary 
travel  before  Lemuel  Gulliver  astonished 
the  world. 

Among  the  earliest  known  works  of  this 
kind  are  two  by  a  Gascon,  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  who  was  bom  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  who,  after  a  short  career  as 
a  soldier,  turned  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  produced  two  satirical  books  of 
Imadnaiy  travel  under  the  titles  of 
'*  Hutoire  Oomiaue  des  £tats  et  Empires 
de  la  Lune,*'  and  "Hiatoire  Comfque  des 


l&tata  et  Empires  du  SoleiL''  They  became 
very  popular  both  in  France,  where 
numerous  editions  have  *  appeared,  and  in 
England,  where  a  translation  was  published 
so  early  as  1659.  One  noticeable  feature 
of  these  books  is  the  way  bi  which 
the  writer  runs  counter  to  popular 
prejudices,  and  exalts  what  it  was 
customary  to  decry.  An  Instance  of  this 
may  be  found  even  In  so  small  a  matter  as 
his  attitude  towards  the  unfortunate 
possessors  of  red  hair.  The  prejudice 
against  hair  of  this  colour — Judas-haired 
was  a  frequent  adjective  of  old,  and  Rosa- 
lind says  of  Orlando,  **  His  very  hair  Is  of 
the  dissembling  colour " — Is  venr  ancient 
and  general.  There  Is  an  old  French 
rhyme,  which  was  in  common  use  in  the 
days  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  says : 

Homme  roux  et  femme  barbae 
De  trente  pas  loin  le  nlIvlo, 
Avecques  troia  pierrea  au  poing 
Poor  t'en  aider  a  ton  beeoig^. 

This  recommendation  to  salute  a  red- 
haired  man  or  bearded  woman  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet,  with  titree  stones 
held  in  reserve  in  the  fist,  does  not  betoken 
a  friendly  feeling  towards  unlucky  Bufuses; 
but  Ojrano  says  boldly :  "  A  brave  head 
covered  with  red  hair  is  nothing  else  but 
the  sun  in  the  midst  of  liis  rays,  jet  many 
speak  ill  of  it,  because  few  have  tne  honour 
to  be  so ; "  and  again,  after  saying  that 
flaxen  hair  is  a  sign  of  fickleness  and  black 
of  obstinacy,  but  the  medium  Is  between 
the  two,  he  continues :  *'  Where  wisdom 
In  favour  of  red-haired  men  hath  lodged 
virtue,  so  their  flesh  is  much  more  deUcate, 
their  blood  more  pure,  their  spirits  more 
clarified,  and  consequently  their  Intellect 
more  accomplished,  because  of  the  mixture 
of  the  four  qualities."  Wherein  Is  great 
comfort  for  those  afflicted  with  fiery  polls. 
The  moon  was  a  favourite  locality  with 
seventeenth  century  writers  of  Imaginary 
travels.  Almost  contemporaneously  with 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  bookr,  two  English 
journeys  to  the  moon  were  published,  both 
in  1638.  The  first  was  entitled  <*The 
Strange  Voyage  and  Adventures  of  Do- 
mingo Gonz&les  to  the  World  In  the  Moon," 
and  was  long  supposed  to  be  written  by 
the  Spaniard  whose  name  it  bore.  But 
although  not  published  till  1638,  It  was 
really  written  many  years  earlier,  about 
the  year  1600,  by  one  Francis  (Godwin, 
who  afterwards  became  In  succession 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  of  Hereford.  The 
book  is  ingeniously  written,  and  contains 
many  Interesting  and  acute  speculations. 
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Hallam  has  pointed  out  that  the  writer 
declares  positiyely  for  the  Oopernican 
Bystem,  which  was  tmcommon  at  that 
time,  and  that  he  alio  had  a  fafrly  clear 
comprehension  of  the  prindple  of  gravita- 
tion, it  being  distinctly  supposed  that  the 
earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  the 
distance.  The  mode  by  wUch  GhMizales 
reached  the  moon  was  somewhat  comj^li- 
cated,  bat  his  retnm  was  managed  with 
great  simplicity.  The  globe  of  the  moon, 
he  explains,  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
attractive  power,  bat  far  less  than  that  of 
the  earth;  so  that,  he  continnes,  ''if  a 
man  do  but  spring  upwards  with  all  his 
force,  as  dancers  do  wnen  they  show  their 
activity  by  capering,  he  shall  be  able  to 
mount  fifty  or  sixty  feet  Ugh,  and  then  he 
is  quite  beyond  all  attraction  of  the  moon.'' 
It  is  very  simple ;  Gonzales  sprinffs  accord- 
ingly, leaves  the  moon  belmid  him,  and 
reaches  the  earth  without  misadventure. 

The  second  journey  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
published  in  1638,  was  Bishop  Wilkins's 
well-known  work,  the  title  of  which  ex- 
plains its  subject:  "A  Discovery  "of  a 
New  World;  or,'  a  discourse  tending  to 
prove  that  'tis  ptobable  there  may  be 
another  habitable  world  in  the  moon,  with 
a  ducourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
passage  thither." 

Among  the  various  novel  ideas  in  this 
book  are  speculations  as  to  the  possibility 
of  xaen  being  able  to  use  wings  for  purposes 
of  flight.  The  Bishop  wrote  seriously  enough 
on  this  preposterous  proposal  of  a  voyage 
to  the  moon ;  but  apart  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  this  particular  book,  he  had  many 
claims  to  be  considered  a  genuine  man  of 
science.  His  other  writmss  are  of  a 
different  character,  and  durmg  the  Com- 
monwealth he  projected  an  association  of 
scientific  men,  such  as  was  afterwards 
realised  In  the  Boyal  Society  of  London^ 
under  the  presidency  of  Isaac  Barrow  and 
Isaac  Newton.  Bishop  Wilkins  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  speculate  upon  the 
possibility  of  an  universal  language. 

The  next  book  of  imaginary  travel  was 
a  work  entitled  "  OeranU :  A  New  Dis- 
covery of  Little  sort  of  People,  called 
Pygmies,  their  Stature,  Habits,  Manners, 
Buildings,  ELnowledge,  and  Government," 
written  by  one  Joshua  Barnes,  and 
published  In  1676.  This  is  a  fore- 
runner of  Gulliver's  more  famous  descrip- 
tion of  Lilliput.  To  Joshua  Barnes 
succeeded  Daniel  Dafoe,  who,  before 
writing  possible  travels  and  adventures  in 
Africa,  Madagascar,  the  Pacific,  and  eke- 1 


where,  was  bitten  1^  the  mssii  for 
speculative  jonm^hgi,  sad  in  1692 
pubUshed  a  ''  Voyage  to  the  Wcril  i 
Oartesius,"  which  In  foDowed  ia  Wi 
with  his  '<  Oonsolidator,  or  Umiai 
Sundry  Transactions  from  the  Wodd  k 
the  Moon."  Both  boohs  are  siftfaUiiid 
contun  many  hints  of  ideas  ifimrii 
developed  by  Swift  in  ''Onllivft*  1 
more  extravagant  producUon,  lAhk  U 
no  particular  sathlBal  purpcie^  bst  wf 
be  taken  as  an  early  and  ^^tmUm*'- 
in  the  bookseHers'  sense  cf  tbsi«ri- 
example  of  tiie  Monehsnsen  orit  i 
fiction,  was  published  at  AsuMm  k 
1713,  entitled  <*  Gomgani,  oa  tBmm 
Prodigieux  taransport^  dans  Vtit^  mk 
terre,  et  sous  les  esnx."  Ilfc  n 
written  by  Laurence  Borddoo,  s  lU 
writer  of  plays  and  romsneas,  wiiodUik 
an  advanced  age  at  Paris  in  173A  lb 
book  contabia  adventures  wUdrnfij 
startling  indeed,  and  Which  mtHibnid 
to  be  believed.  live  yesrs  hiar  i  nil 
and  now  little  known  pamphMi  wtM 
**  A  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  with  is  aoooDt 
of  the  Beligion,  Laws,  OoitoBi^  od 
Manner  of  Government  among  the  Lnn^ 
or  Moonmen,"  was  printed  it  StnfatL 
This  was  probably  a  venion  of  fuiafose 
of  the  works  of  Cyrano  da  fiemc;  the 
Gascon  satirist  already  menfioiML 

But  all  these  eariy  jounqi  to  thi 
moon,  and  other  outUnmsh  ismin 
in  a  few  years  thrown  conwlaftclT  into  the 
shade  by  the  pubUcation,  in  1726,  of  h 
immortal  "  Travels  Into  Se?«nl  BMoto 
Nations  of  the  World,"  by  thil  ih* 
turous  and  veracious  mariner,  Oipli 
Lemuel  GuUiver.  Swiffs  book,fkUii 
too  well  known  to  need  eommentiVK^ 
first  issued  anonvmously,  and  it  il  im 
took  the  worid  by  storm.  "It  *•* 
celved,"  says  Johnson,  "  with  mdi  m 
that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  wnaW 
before  the  second  oouM  be  n»i*;  **■ 
read  by  the  high  and  low,  the  !•««!■ 
illiterate.  Oriticism  was  for  s  wUe  w 
in  wonder ;  no  rules  of  jadgenMBt^tsi 
applied  to  a  book  written  fa  opanditoji 
of  truth  and  regularity."  Moit  rt»^ 
did  not  trouble  themselves  iboj  ■[ 
satfare  or  the  allegory  of  the  wfl*" 
simply  delighted  in  the  rifid  niwjj 
written  In  so  simple  and  yet  lo  »»» 
a  style  that  the  most monstroni^ 
bilities  seemed  almost  to  come  irwft«" 
bounds  of  the  possible,  ^^  ^Jtj 
startling  fictions  wore  the  innocent «» 
Indisputable  facts. 
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Some  simple  Boob  even  took  the  book 
literally.  *'< Gulliver'  is  in  everybody's 
hands,"  wrote  Atbnthnot  to  Sirifti  im- 
mediately fliter  its  pabHcatioD.  **Lord 
ScarboroQgh,  who  is  no  inventor  of  stories, 
told  me  that  he  fell  in  company  with  a 
master  of  a  ship,  who  told  him  that  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  Gulliver, 
bat  that  the  printer  had  mistaken — that 
he  lived  in  Wapping,  and  not  at  Rotber- 
hithe.  I  lent  we  took  to  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  went  immediately  to  his  map 
to  search  for  LUlipnt."  It  was  soon 
translated  into  many  European  tongues, 
and  became  as  popular  abroad  as  it  was  at 
home.  A  Spu^h  transition  was  pro* 
videdy  with  a  warning  to  the  reader,  which 
most  have  been  written  by  a  humorist. 
Thia  caution  gravely  reminded  the 
Catholic  reader  that  the  work  was  written 
by  a  heretic  dean,  which,  says  the  writer, 
accounts  for  tiie  many  glaring  and  wilful 
deviations  from  truth  to  be  found  in  these 
travels. 

The  success  of  ''Gulliver  "gave  rise  in  ttds 
country  to  a  host  of  imitations,  which,  like 
most  imitations,  were  all  very  markedly 
inferior  to  their  model;  but  of  these  off- 
shoots from  the  parent  stem  of  Swift's 
work,  one  of  the  earliest  was  also  one  of 
the  most  original  and  successful.  This 
was  the  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter 
Wilkhis,"  by  Robert  Paltock,  which  was 
published  anonymously  in  1750.  It 
narrates  the  shipwreck  of  the  said  Wilkins 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Soutii  Pole, 
where  he  passes  through  a  subterranean 
cavern  into  a  new  world,  and  there  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  Glumms  and  Gawreys, 
or  men  and  women  that  fly,  and  has  much 
wonderftil  information  to  unfold  relating 
to  these  strange  beings,  their  laws,  and 
customs,  and  manners.  The  narrative  is 
well  written,  and  has  been  highly  praised 
by  many  good  judges.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German ;  Coleridge 
spok»  of  ft  as  a  work  of  uncommon  beauty  ; 
Leigh  Hunt  praises  it,  Southey  was  fond  of 
it,  and  Lamb,  when  a  boy,  rejoiced  in  its 
adventurous  pages.  It  was  carefully  re- 
printed in  two  convenient  volumes  several 
years  ago. 

A  curious  book  of  imaginary  travels, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  before  "  Peter 
Wilkins,"  was  written  in  Latin  by  a  Danish 
authcHT,  Baron  Lewis  Holberg.  It  contained 
an  account  of  ''The  Subterraneous  Travels 
of  NieU  Klim,"  and  detaUed  that  hero's 
journey  to  the  world  underground  in  a 
style  probably  modelled  on  "GuUiver,"  and 


largely  spiced  with  satire  on  the  abuses  of 
the  Government.  An  English  version  of 
"  Niels  Elim "  a^^eared  in  1828.  From 
this  veracious  narrative  the  reader  may 
learn  that  in  the  world  underground  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  doctors  to  prescribe 
books  instead  of  medicine ;  and  the  author 
avers  that  he  was  himself  cured  of  per- 
sistent sle€plessnes8  by  a  well-chosen  course 
of  sermons. 

The  most  popular  successor  to  Petor 
Willdns  was  the  *'  Travels  and  Adventures 
of  William  Bhigfield,  Esq./'  which  appeared 
in  1753,  and  professed  to  contain  "as  sur- 
prising a  fluctuation  of  circumstances  as 
ever  befel  one  man;  with  an  accurate 
account  of  the  shape,  nattire,  aod  properties 
of  that  most  furious  and  amazing  animal 
the  dog-bird."  The  book  is  rare  and  little 
known,  for  Sfar  Walter  Scott  wroto  in  his 
copy  that  he  had  long  sought  for  one  with- 
out being  able  to  find  a  person  who  would 
so  much  as  acknoidedge  having  heard  of 
Bingfield  and  his  dog-birds. 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  a  f avourito 
with  Sir  Walter,  for  he  showed  his  copy 
to  Southey  when  the  latter  visited  him, 
and  told  him  of  the  pleasure  which  it 
had  given  him.  Southey  was  equally 
taken  with  <' Peter  Wilkins."  All  that 
the  "  Monthly  Review,"  the  chief  critical 
magazine  in  1753,  could  say  of  Bing- 
field's  book  was  that  it  was  fit  for  the 
kitohen.  Many  similar  works  seem  to 
have  had  their  little  day  of  popularity ;  for 
the  same  review,  a  few  years  later,  speaks 
contomptuously  ''  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
DevU  Dicks,  the  apparitions,  the  Peter 
Wtlkinses,  the  John  Daniels,  the  Dog- 
Birds,  and  all  that  endless  ixtia  of  which 
the  teeming  presses  of  our  modem  Curls 
have  been  so  fruitful  for  some  years  past." 
The  success  of  "Gulliver"  had  turned 
the  attention  of  ingeniously  speculative 
travellers  away  from  the  moon,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  favourite  goal  for  such 
voyages ;  but  in  1765  an  anonymous  writer 
returned  to  the  old  paths,  and  published 
**A  Trip  to  the  Moon,  contdning  an 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Noibla,  its  In- 
habitants, Religious  and  Political  Customs, 
etc."  This  was  appropriately  said  to  be 
by  "  Sir  Humphrey  Lunatic,"  but  the  real 
author  is  unknown. 

This  book  practically  concludes  the  list 
of  the  older  Eogliah  books  of  imaginary 
travels,  for  except  a  fragment  entitled, 
*<An  Additional  Leaf  to  the  Travels  of 
Lteuel  Gulliver.  To  be  inserted  in  the 
authentic  Hiatory  of  the  Houyhnhnms," 
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which  appeared  in  the  '*  Earopean  Magt- 
slne  "  of  1811,  fiction  of  this  kind  appears 
to  have  been  very  little  written,  and  was 
probably  not  much  in  demandi  ontil  the 
fashion  was  reviyed  in  France,  by  Jules 
Verne's  marvelloas  tales  of  extraordinary 
journey  bgs  to  the  moon,  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  other  not  very  accessible 
regions.  These  tales  have  been  extremely 
popular  in  England  as  well  as  abroad, 
although  the  powder  of  science — or  what 
is  intended  for  such — and  the  jam  of 
miraculous  adventure  do  not  always  form 
a  very  consistent  whole.  Our  own  litera- 
ture of  imaginary  travel  lias  been  largely 
added  to  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard  and  his  imitators,  and  Mr. 
Haggard  has  truly  found  more  marvels, 
and  portrayed  for  his  readers  more  moving 
scenes  by  river,  mountiun,  and  field  in  the 
Datk  Continent,  than  txplorer  ever  found 
or  beheld,  or  ancient  geographer,  with 
natural  love  of  the  marvellous,  ever  dreamt 
of. 


•*  OUTLAWED," 

A    SHORT  SERIAL. 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  six  years  afterwards.  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  daughter  were  returning 
from  a  voyage  round  the  world.  They 
were  great  travellers,  and  had  visited 
during  the  past  few  years  most  of  the 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Hope,  perhaps,  was  not  so  pretty  as  she 
had  been  at  seventeen,  but,  at  twenty-five, 
she  was  charming.  She  and  her  father 
were  welcome  guests  wherever  they  went; 
but  though  they  made  many  friends  and 
acquaintances,  they  rather  eschewed  society 
as  society,  and  were  perfectly  happy  with 
each  other. 

01  the  fashionable  world  Mr.  Brown  had 
a  great  contempt.  He  had  despised  and 
distrusted  it  ever  since  that  dreadful  day 
when  he  had  been  sent  for  to  take  hu 
daughter,  broken-hearted  with  shame, 
remorse,  and  grief,  from  Meadowlands. 
His  bitterness  and  anger  were,  so  great 
that — the  most  generous-tempered  of  men 
as  a  rule — it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
would  receive  Mrs.  Egerton's  expression  of 
regret,  or  accord  her  his  forgiveness  for 
her  conduct  to  the  girl  he  had  trusted  to 
her  care.  Even  the  dreadful  shadow  of 
grief  which  darkened  her  life  for  so  many 
years  scarcely  lightened  his  bitterness. 


In  his  anger  he  confounded  aU  tk 
inhabitants  of  the  great  world  of  nok  aj 
birth,  and  came  to  the  condniioii  tliitl 
that  was  all  that  could  be  expected  fas 
the  hospitality  of  great  famiuei,  ft  n 
better  to  live  under  the  roof  of  in  kosat 
oil  and  colourman.  Perhspi  ft  wa  tk 
fiailnre  of  Mrs.  Egerton  henclf  tkl 
hardened  him  so  much. 

He  had  been  so  completely  won  o?vliy 
her  sweetness  and  gradooBoeai  tbt  b 
felt  that  if  she  had  failed  Urn  lib  A^ 
what  could  be  expected  of  thsniftofk 
world  t  He  deeply  regretted  thit  kiU 
not  taken  Dornton's  advieei  Ai  for  ty 
young  man,  he  accepted  the  ihoctooiiiii 
of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  h^bM- 
bg  more  philosophically,  perhapi^  bma 
he  had  never  expected  lo  modi  fan 
them. 

'*It's  their  confounded  and  IM 
pride  I "  he  said.  <at  Uindi  thn  s) 
completely  that  they  actoilly  tiBBkftii 
something  of  an  honour  for  inibikr  Ungi 
to  be  sacrificed  for  them." 

He  had  his  own  personil  dhpfoU- 
ment  in  that  miserable  tragedy. 

It  was  hard  enough,  when,  hu  pifaoe 
rewarded,  at  last,  with  every  thradtftbe 
net  in  his  hand  which  would  mmfm 
the  punishment  of  Wilfred  liprkn,  Im 
had  only  run  him  to  earth  to  fiadUn 
dead.  Maria  -  JenUns,  whon  hi  hid 
known  for  some  years,  a  denri  ibnvd 
woman,  and  who  had  come  at  hk  itfti- 
gation*  to  nurse  her  uncle,  had  ki(t  in 
perfectly  well  informed  with  all  thrift 
on  at  Meadowlands,  while  he  wai  poniBg 
his  enquiries  in  London,  on  the  wtts 
of  the  Australian's  death  and  the  loblN^ 
of  the  bonds.  He  had  eaUbliihidtti 
identity  of  Lady  Musgrsve  with  Md 
the  woman  who  had  visited  the  A^>»|J! 
that  evening,  and  he  knew  that  hew 
bring  her  forward  as  an  important !»» 
against  WUfred  Egerton.  Hehad«» 
fuUy  and  laboriously  eollectsd  eTMaw 
which  would  unfailingly  o(mTicthto,«J 
through  Maria  Jenkina's  help,  hiij» 
covered,  not  only  that  Wilftad  Bprta 
was  stiU  hiding  there,  but  alio-4at  tij 
night— the  entrance  to  his  M^ofP"" 
itself.  But  he  came  a  second  too m^ 
his  chance  of  diatingniabiDg  hiflneH » 
that  occasion,  at  leaat,  was  gone. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  the  dnmb,  ^^ 
horror  in  GUbert  Egerton'i  faoMJ  J 
stood  there,  the  sUyer  of  hia  brotttf- 
when  he  saw  the  anguiah  of  *•  oow 
bereaved  of  husband  and  son,  and  »•  •«" 
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by  80  tragic  a  mean?,  he  felt  that  the 
gratification  of  BucceBS  would  have  been 
considerably  mitigated. 

Yet  there  was  one  ray  of  pore,  personal 
pleasure  in  the  darkness  of  that  nnhappy 
night. 

He  bad  himself  met  Hope  as  she  was 
leaving  Meadovrlands  an  hoar  before,  and 
divining  the  reason  of  the  strangeness  of 
her  conduct  in  walking  alone  In  the  lanas 
at  that  hoar  of  the  night,  he  had  insisted 
on  taking  her,  in  spite  of  her  indignation 
and  remonstrances,  to  Epson's  cottage,  and 
patting  her  under  the  charge  of  Maria 
Jenkins.  It  was,  indeed,  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  finding  her  out  alone  at  that  hour 
of  the  nfght,  which  had  given  him  the 
final  due  which  led  to  his  discovery  of 
Wilfred  Egerton's  hiding-place.  He /had 
harried  back  Into  the  grounds,  suspecting 
that  Wilfred  Egerton  meant  to  escape  that 
night,  and  stealthily  prying  round  the 
summer-house,  had  discovered  the  open 
entrance  He  had  given  Maria  Jenkins 
strict  orders  not  to  allow  Hope  to  return 
to  the  house,  fearing  she  would  give  a 
warning,  and  Hope,  feeling  that  resistance 
on  her  part  was  not  only  useless,  but  that 
it  might  lead  to  the  batri^al  of  Wilfred 
Egerton — for  she  did  not  yet  know  how 
much  he  knew — had  at  last  submitted. 

She  was  to  have  met  Ned  Molloy  a 
little  distance  from  the  grounds.  She 
could  only  trust  that,  when  she  did  not 
come,  he  would  suspect  the  cause,  and 
for  the  sake  of  WiUred  Egerton,  make 
good  his  escape. 

This  actually  did  occur.  He  was  staunch 
to  his  old  friend  to  the  last.  He  had  met 
his  death  since  in  a  poaching  fray,  for  he 
was  in^rrigible,  and  in  spite  of  Gilbert's 
efforts  nothiog  could  be  done  with  him. 

It  was  Dornton  who,  when  the  first 
moment's  awful  shock  of  Wilfred  Egerton's 
death  had  passed  off  a  little,  and  they 
could  think  of  Hope,  was  able  to 
reassure  them  and  bring  her  back  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Brown  had  come  the  next  day  and 
taken  her  away. 

Then,  indeed,  black  days  fell  on 
Meadowlands.  Wilfred's  death  made  the 
whole  tnatter  public  There  was  an  inquest, 
and  Gilbert  stood  on  his  trial  The  verdict 
was  that  of  manslaughter,  Mrs.  Page  and 
Dornton  giving  evidence  as  to  the  pro- 
vocation he  had  received.  It  was  im- 
possible to  keep  Hope's  name  out  of  the 
matter. 

The  affair  excited  a  general  and  painful 


interest,  and  for  months  Meadowlands, 
with  its  domestic  tragedy,  stood  in  the  full 
glare  of  public  notoriety,  in  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  Hope  shared.  But  there 
was  more  to  come.  The  Egertons  and 
their  housekeeper  had  connived  at  the 
escape  of  Wdfred  Egettoa 

Gilbert  took  the  brunt  of  it  on  himself. 
In  view  of  the  painful  facts  of  the  case  a 
lenient  sentence  was  passed. 

Oat  of  those  dark  days  Gilbert  Egerton 
came  another  man. 

He  seat  in  his  papers  and  left  the 
service.  He  and  his  mother  went  abroad 
for  some  time,  as  her  health  had  suffered 
much  from  all  that  she  had  gone  through. 

Meadowlands  was  shut  up  for  three 
years;  but  they  had  returned  there,  and 
Gilbert,  still  unmarried,  was  living  there 
now  with  his  mother.  There  had  been 
another  death  m  the  family  —  that  of 
WiUred  Egerton's  luckless  wifei  who  in  her 
last  days  had  no  longer  to  complain  of 
the  pride  of  her  husband's  family.  She 
was  very  delicate,  and  was,  indeed,  dying 
when  her  husband  was  killed.  She  had, 
in  spite  of  his  sins,  loved  him  dearly,  and 
after  his  death  she  gradually  sank.  Mrs. 
Egerton  and  Gilbert,  who  sought  her  out^ 
were  very  good  to  her. 

And  Hope  1  To  the  end  of  her  life,  she 
would  bear  In  her  the  traces  of  that  lurid 
episode  of  passion,  bitterness,  and  cruel 
awakening.  With  the  scathing  shame  of 
that  brief  but  dreadful  notoriety  ;  with  the 
glamour  of  romance,  mysteryi  and  his 
personal  fascination  faded;  with  the  sin  and 
heartless  selfishness  of  Wilfred  Egerton 
laid  bare  before  her  eyes ;  with  the  generous 
faith  she  had  borne  in  his  possibilities  for 
better  things  torn  from  her  in  the  revela- 
tions of  his  life  wliich  were  made  known 
to  her,  the  passion  of  love  which  he 
had  awakened  in  her  died  out  utterly. 
In  spite  of  her  failings,  which,  after  all, 
were  those  of  youth  and  ignorance,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  love  where  she  eould 
not  honour.  Wilfred  Egerton's  life,  when 
she  knew  it  to  be  wlutt  it  was,  was  a 
horror  to  her,  and  in  his  heartless  attempt 
at  her  own  betrayal  she  saw  what  the  love 
of  men  such  as  he  was  worth. 

The  shock  of  her  awakening  was  so 
great  that  for  a  lon^  time,  physically  and 
mentally,  she  was  almost  prostrate.  And 
there  was  always  with  her  the  keen 
remorse  roused  by  her  treatment  of  her 
father.  What  she  would  have  done  during 
those  sad  and  ashamed  days  without  hb 
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tenderness  and  devotion  she  scarcely  knew. 
Not  one  word  ol  reproach  did  he  ntter. 
He  gathered  her  into  his  great  love  and 
forgiveness  and  healed  her.  Bat  the  love 
and  friendship  that  reigned  between  them 
today  was  a  beaatifol  thing  to  see^ 

They  had  travelled  a  great  deal  daring 
the  past  few  years,  beginning  thefar  wander- 
ings first  for  her  own  mental  and  physical 
health,  and  continning  them  at  intervals 
afterwards  for  the  pleasure  they  found  in  ib 

The  great  house  at  Highgate,  the  magni- 
ficence and  largeness  of  which  had  at  first 
depressed  Mr.  Brown,  was  now,  under  her 
rule,  transformed  into  a  home;  and  to-day 
he  gave  his  orders  to  his  butler  and  coach- 
man with  the  easy  conviction  that  he 
would  be  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

But  it  was  a  never-dyiug,  secret  grati- 
fication to  him  to  remember  how  that 
grey-eyed,  slim  little  girl  of  his,  with  her 
simple,  pretty  air  of  the  great  world,  liad 
Gome  into  the  midst  of  Uiose  grand  and 
condescending  retainerS|  and  in  a  day  re- 
arranged the  balance  of  power,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  own  household. 
It  was  all  done  so  unconsdously  and 
quietly,  that  the  solemn  butler  and  the 
stately  housekeeper  found  themselves 
taking  their  respective  positions  in  the 
establishment  as  naturally  and  simply  as 
the  kitchen-maids  themselves. 

"  Travelling  is  all  veiy  well  In  Its  way, 
but  it  is  nice  to  be  home  agabu,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  as  they  alighted  from  the  train  at 
Oliaring  Cross. 

'*  We  won't  leave  it  again  for  a  year,'' 
said  Hope  decidedly;  "not  even  for  the 
summer.  We  really  must  begin  to  check 
our  propenuties  to  be  *  rolling  stones '  for 
morality's  sake.  We  are  the  unblushing 
exception  to  the  worthy  proverb.  We 
gather  so  much  *  moss '  on  our  travels  that 
soon  there  will  be  no  room  for  us  at  home." 

Her  father  went  off  with  the  footman, 
who  had  come  to  meet  them,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  luggage;  and  Hope,  standing 
a  little  out  of  the  crowd  of  hurrying 
passengers  and  porters,  looked  on  with 
contented,  amused  eyes,  at  the  bustle  and 
orderly  confusion  of  a  London  station. 

It  was  a  crisp,  bright  spring  afternoon, 
and  the  sunlight  had  penetrated  even  Into 
the  smoky,  murky  atmosphere  of  the 
station,  and  with  the  thought  of  home 
before  her  life  seemed  even  more  than 
usually  worth  living;  even  though  that 
home  was  in  the  unfashionable  quarter 
of  Higbgate,  and  she  expected  no  share 
in  the  brilliant  entertainments  and  sociiJ 


existence  generally  of  the  greil  woddol 
rank  and  fashion  assembling  fertbiMDi 

She  glanced  indifferently  it  nvtd 
denizens  of  that  exclusive  iphen^  f^ 
travelling  by  the  same  train,  was  gfrhf 
orders  to  their  maids  and  footmen. 

Two  men  at  that  moment  eati^i|^| 
of  her. 

Gilbert  Egerton  and  Domtoii  U 
travelled  up  from  Dover  togsdiv  ibt 
afternoon.  Domton  had  been  down  An 
on  business.  An  old  brother  offiMi;itt 
whom  Gilbert  Egerton  was  i^sj^hl 
needed  the  services  of  a  smart  iMn, 
and  on  Egerton's  advice  hsd  nih 
Domton.  The  two  retomed  totsn 
together.    Domton's  condoct  h  MU 

East  had  resulted  In  a  friendly  loquhlM 
etween  the  two  young  men.  mf^  u 
was  natural,  considering  the  mam  i 
their  positionsi  thev  rarely  met 

They  caught  sight  at  tiie  niiBiSMit 
of  the  quiet  fignie  in  Its  nsit  isdairt 
travelling-dress.  Egerton  went  vq  pk 
and  glanced  away  an  bstsni  Dootoi 
looked  steadily  at  her,  a  staagB^  hM 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

"I  haven't  seen  her  for  twom'k 
said  quietly.  *'  She  has  dungBd,  W  fa  i 
way  she  Is  lovelier  than  she  wm  Mi»- 
don't  you  think  sot"  vtt  i  qsiok, 
searchlog  glance  into  his  conpyifltfiiMi 

"Yes.  Are  you  gohg  offt*  h  wm 
surprise  as  the  detective  nodded  te  Hi 
and  began  to  turn  away. 

"Yes;  remember  me  to  ttflnljM 
speak  to  them."  And  lie  diNRM 
among  the  people  leaving  the  plii^ 

"  It's  no  use  playing  with  fire,*  b* 
with  a  grim  smile  on  hb  V^J^^ 
« And  there's  no  chance  for  m,  «# 
they  still  Uve  at  Highgate  and  mm 
known  In  society.  Pll  stick  to  mj  «» 
And  he  went  back  to  his  life  ol  do^ 
the  cool  endurance  and  plnck  end 
abnegation  which  he  brought  towjU 
every  piece  of  work  that  passed  ttav" 
hands. 

Gilbert  Egerton,  after  a  momentt 
tatlon,  went  up  to  Hope,  who  at  tba 
moment  was  rejoined  by  her  fatm 

They  iJl  three  met  occailonir 
young  man  had  lived  down,  In 
mind,  the  prejudice  the  eWer  bis 
borne  agabist  him.  He  hid  dlicwjw 
that  Gilbert,  at  leasts  had  d^P^J 
throwing  Hope  In  his  brother's  socuqj »» 
he  had  learned  to  like  atid  re«ert  »• 
young  man  for  his  own  sake.  n«  ^ 
too,  of  his  love  for  Hope.   Two  yw»«P' 
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he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  Hope 
had  refuted  him.  He  had  not  troubled 
her  again,  and  on  the  few  oecaBione  they 
had  met  ainee,  his  manner  had  been  simply 
perfect  They  greeted  each  otfier  now 
with  tihe  pleasant  cordiality  of  ordinary 
aeqnaintance. 

Gilbert  Egerton  accompanied  them  to 
their  carriage.  Jait  as  they  were  driring 
ofif,  Mr.  Brown  leant  oat  of  ^e  window  and 
asked  if  he  were  making  any  stay  in  town. 

He  If  as  going  back  next  day. 

"Gome  oatahd  dine  with  as  to-night, 
if  yoa  have  nothing  better  to  do ! "  said 
Mr.  Brown.  ''I  don't  sappose  many  of 
yoor  friends  are  in  town  yet" 

Hie  yoang.man  accepted. 

'*  Fattier — sappose  there  is  no  dinner," 
said  Hope  as  they  drove  off;  "we  have 
been  away  a  whole  year — and  there's  no 
knowing  what  may  have  happened.  Mr. 
Egerton  would  probably  have  had  a  better 
dmner  at  his  dab." 

"  He  didn't  seem  to  think  so,  any  way," 
said  Mr.  Brown  cheerfally,  but  with  a  keen 
desire  to  know  what  that  little  careless 
speech  meant  It  coald  not  be  said  that 
he  desired  the  match. 

He  had  a  dread  that  if  sh^  married  and 
retamed  once  more  to  that  fashionable 
world  in  which  she  had  once  saffered,  it 
woald  still  weave  something  of  its  f  asdnat- 
ing  spell  over  her,  and  Uiat  their  lives 
woald  drift  apart  Bat  becaase  of  tiiis 
very  fear,  lest  it  shoald  be  selfishness  on 
his  part,  he  woald  do  nothing  to  stand 
between  her  and  it  and  among  all  the 
men  who  had  wished  to  marry  her,  he  had 
seen  none  who  pleased  him  better  than 
Gilbert  Egerton.  The  yonng  man  arrived 
punctoally.  Oatwardly  he  had  changed 
Utde.  He  looked  older,  bat  in  manner, 
appearance,  and  slowness  of  movement  he 
might  still  have  been  the  smart  yoang 
Gaardsman  with  the  saspidon  of  dandyism, 
who  had  languidly  asked  Miss  Brown  for 
a  dance  so  many  years  ago. 

Bat  the  difference  in  the  inner  man  was 
wide,  and  slowly  Hope  had  learned  to 
recognise  it 

In  some  subtle  way  she  seemed  to  feel 
it  more  keenly  than  ever  to-night  The 
dinner  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  men 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  Hope  made  a 
diarming  hostess.  Bat  there  was  a  shadow 
— a  kind  of  perplexity,  pathetic  in  its  way 
— ^which  larked  in  her  eyes  as  she  smiled 
and  talked  to  the  two  men. 

Mr.  Brown,  pleased  to  find  his  feet 
under  his  own  dining-table  again,  for  once 


failed  to  notice  the  gravity.  Bat  Egerton, 
in  the  same  way  ^t  she  was  so  keenly 
conscioas  of  that  deepening,  and  widening, 
and  softening  of  the  qualiiles  of  his  own 
soul,  was  vividly,  painfully  aware  of  that 
troubled  excitement  in  her.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Brown  went  off  to  his  study  to  see 
into  some  affairs  that  required  his  imme- 
diate attention,  and  durins  his  absence 
Hope  and  Egerton  inspected  some  of  the 
things  they  had  brought  back  with  them 
from  their  last  travels. 

Hope  had  a  fatal  propenuty  of  baying 
anything — in  reason — that  took  her  fancy, 
and  the  result  was  attended  at  times  with 
inconvenience.  Their  purchases  were  sent 
home  as  they  bought  them,  to  await  their 
own  arrival,  and  manv  repentant  vows 
did  Hope  make,  as  she  unpacked  and 
searched  for  new  places  for  her  treasures, 
that  she  would  not  buy  another  single 
object  in  her  next  travds. 

*'Oaly  half  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in 
out-of-tbe-way  places  will  be  gone,"  she 
said.  <<  Isn't  this  delightful,  Mr.  l^erton  % " 

She  held  up  a  bowl  of  great  antiquity, 
exquiritely  wrought  in  silver,  upon  which 
she  and  her  father  had  strayed  in  an 
Eastern  bazaar. 

He  inspected  it  with  an  air  of  the 
greatest  interest 

"And  it  is  a  curious  souvenir,  tool" 
she  said.  *'  My  father  and  J,  who  were 
the  only  Europeans  present,  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  fanatics,  and  but 
for  my  father's  coolness,  and  the  lucky 
arrival  on  the  scene  a  few  moments  later 
of  some  of  our  own  servants,  who  had  had 
news  of  an  intended  attadc,  things  would 
have  gone  badly  with  us,  As  it  was,  we 
escaped  with  our  bowl ;  but  I  never  wish 
to  be  in  such  a  scene  again.  For  nights 
afterwards  I  used  to  dream  of  the  fierce 
faces  closing  in  round  us ! " 

It  was  an  ordinary  scene  as  they  stood 
there  now  discussing  the  workmanship  of 
the  sQver  bowl  in  the  light  of  the  standard 
lamp,  she  in  her  pretty  pink  dinner  dress 
and  he  in  the  orthodox  black  and  white  of 
evening  clothes. 

Mr.  Brown,  glancing  in  at  them  un- 
observed through  the  door  as  he  passed  it 
in  the  hall,  thought  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  went  back  a^dn  to  his  study  to  finish 
what  he  was  doing. 

He  was  always  thinking  of  her  and 
watching  over  her,  and  he  remembered 
now  again  that  she  had  no  mother,  and 
that  sometimes  a  girl,  self-possessed  and 
accustomed  to  be  her  own  mistress  as  she 
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might  be,  was  glad  of  the  ehielding  pre- 
sence of  flome  one  who  had  the  right  to 
come  to  her  help. 

She  seemed  happy  enough  as  she  talked 
with  bright^  interested  face  over  the  «Dver 
bowl  to  the  young  man  who  had  wanted 
to  marry  her,  and  whom  she  had  refused, 
so  he  went  back  to  finish  his  letter. 

Bat  the  yonng  man  who  had  been 
refused,  though  he  was  showing  outwardly 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  rare  old 
workmanship,  was  finding  the  dtuation  at 
each  instant  more  intolerable. 

If  she  had  seemed  fair  and  desirable  to 
him  in  the  old  days,  when  he  had  been 
weighted  with  all  the  prejudices  and  pride 
of  his  caste,  and  the  arrogance  of  a  lad 
who  had  never  known  defeat,  she  seemed 
ten  times  more  so  now,  when  he  had  been 
tried  by  humiliations  and  purified  by  suffer- 
iDg  from  the  dross  that  had  marred  what 
was  otherwise  an  honest  and  honourable 
natura 

And  she  was  more  desirAble.  Oat  of  that 
famace  of  suffering  she,  too,  had  come, 
sweeter,  stronger,  wiser — a  woman  worthy 
of  the  best  man's  love.  And  he  felt  him- 
self very  far  from  beins  the  best  man  yet. 
He  was  to  prove  himself  the  next  moment 
how  far  he  could  fail. 

As  he  replaced  the  bowl  on  the  cabinet 
near  her,  he  was  driven  by  the  tumult  of 
feelings  surging,  tormenting  beneath  his 
outward  semblance  of  an  ordinary  young 
man  in  ordinary  evening  clothes,  occupied 
with  commonplace  interests  of  every-day 
life,  into  the  first  deliberate  act  of  un- 
chivalrous  cruelty  to  a  woman  of  which 
he  had  ever  been  guilty. 

''Courage  is  a  great  thing,"  he  said 
slowly.  '*I  remember  there  was  once  a 
time,  Mf83  Brown,  when  you  believed  that 
I  ran  away  from  the  enemy  and  then 
played  the  hero  at  home." 

She  started  as  the  shot  told,  and  fell 
back  a  step,  looking  at  him  with  pale  face, 
and  something  piteous  in  her  eyes. 

That  little  speech  conjured  up  between 
them  the  whole  of  that  dark,  sad  past, 
which  till  this  moment  had  been  tadUy 
Ignored  between  them.  The  darkness, 
the  shame,  the  misery  of  it,  swept  over 
her  again. 

He  would  have  gone  that  moment  cheer- 
fally  straight  up  to  the  guns,  if  he  couM, 


by  doing  so,  have  unsaid  the  apoeeh  that 
had  brought  that  look  into  her  Csca. 

"  Hope,  dear " 

''Ab,  you  should  not.  It  hurii  attfl," 
she  said,  forcing  a  smQe,  but  with  nnil—iy 
Ups.  « I  didn't  knowi  in  thoM  di^ ;  I 
was  so  silly,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  1ust«  oltai 
been  ashamed  since." 

"I'm  a  brute;  and  I  really  thoogfat  I 
was  improving."    He  tried  to  amlb,  to^ 
but  the  effort  was  not  exactly  aairwsfsl; 
indeed,  as  far  as  his  personal  feeltngi  w«t 
concerned,  it  was  a  dismal  failure.    "Btl 
I've,  made  a  mistake  again.     Oidy  I  vn 
just   mad   for   the   moment.      Ton  si^ 
dear,"  ^ery  gently,  as  he  saw  hor  ttmUm 
and  palfaig,  "  I  stUl  care  so  much.    I  si^ 
help  it    I  am  afraid  I  shall  go  on  osriv 
to  the  end ;  only  you  shall  not  be  tmUsI 
by  it  again.    I  only  forgot  myaelf  fer  m 
instant.    It  was  just  like  that  time  ii  the 
hospital  in  Egypt,  when  I  loused  fiat 
that  I  was  knocked  out  of  all  tho  te,  aal 
that   as   far   as   I   was   eoneanied   the 
campaign  was  over.    All  tho  glory 
to  have  died  out  of  one's  life.    Of 
it  was  a  foolish  idea.     And  Pva  hid  a 
good  many  blows  since  theoi  and  o^^  ts 
have  been  able  to  know  I  shall  a^  ofw 
this^  too.    Bat  I'll  improve  by  dsyrsei^* 
with  cheerful  conviction,  whiefa  vmiAad 
into  saddened  eamestneae  as  he  saw  her 
still   looking    at   him    wiOi  thai  mIb, 
troubled  face.    "Ddary  don't  you  bdkrrs 
met    To  prove  it^  if  you  teU  me,  I  «3 
go  away  now,  and  never  attempt  to  sss 
you  again." 

"No,  it  Is  different  In  some  wtf.  I 
cannot  tell ;  I  don't  seem  to  know  myasUL 
Don't  aak  me — yet  And  tiien  tiisn  li 
father.  Bat,"  almost  under  her  bresti, 
and  looking  away  from  the  light  dawmag 
in  his  face,  *'  if  you  would  wait  jast  a  Bttis 
longer,  and  not  say  any  more  noir ^ 

Uow  could  she  ever  be  his  wUa — for  Ui 
own  sake!  Everybody  had  loiowiii  Ui 
friends  would  still  remember,  hovr  die  ksl 
nearly  run  away  with  Wilfred  Egerkm. 

"  Oh  1  how  is  it  you  can  have  besar  ss 
good  and  patient  t  I  am  not  wortk  1^ 
Gilbert    I  can't  promise  anything.** 

But  he  remembered  the  white  loae  hs 
had  taken  so  long  ago  from  tho  mail  of 
hh  dead  ancestor,  and  went  away 
to  wait  even  a  little  longer. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

!  More  than  o&«  of  the  people  trho  lud 
.  talked  to  Mn.  Bonujae  m  the  InteirAl 
hftd  be«n  ngaalj  %wm  of  a  ceitaln  incon- 
trollablfl  preocenpatioQ  behind  her  vi?kcit7 
of  mAnner ;  though  the  i&tenla,  loppreiwa 
eioitement  in  irolob  that  preoocapation 
orfglnated  paHed  nndetected.  Her  reatleu 
e^ea  faitened  apon  MIh  Fomeroy  and 
Jnllao  on  the  vmy  Instant  of  thui  re- 
I  appearance  in  the  room,  and  aa  they  came 
'  towardi  her  that  exdtement  leapt  np 
I  andde&ly  and  lit  np  her  whole  face  w!th 
!  a  wild  flath  of  hope  and  anUcipatioo. 
They  draw  neatei  and  it  died  down  again 
even  mote  snddenly  than  it  had  ipiang 
ap ;  and  la  ita  paralog  it  seemed  to  hare 
aged  het  face  onrioouy,  and  to  have  left 
apon  it  a  stamp  of  heart-iick  diiappoint- 
ment,  touched  Jfith  a  deadly,  creeping 
anxiety.  Miia  Fomsroy  waa  pale,  and  hei 
aanal  aUU  placidity  seemed  to  be  acoen- 
taated  into  abaokte  stupidity.  Jolian's 
face  wai  quite  ooloDilesa,  and  beneath  the 
travesty  of  hia  usnal  manner  which  be 
aasomed  In  apeaking  to  bis  mother,  there 
was  an  Indefinable  ezpTesaion  which  made 
faim  look  ten  yeara  older  and  twenty  years 
harder  and  more  bitter. 

Scmples  on  his  part  as  to  cnuhing 
their  drees  prevented  his  going  home 
with  them.  He  wonld  follow  ia  a  hansom, 
he  iafd.  Bot  before  he  aritved  Miss 
Pomeroy  had  aaid  good  night  to  Miv. 
Romayne  with  a  neatly-tnrned  and  qnite 
meaiiJiigleiB  ezpretidon  of  the  pleasoie  the 


erenlug  had  dren  her,  and  had  retired  to 
her  room.  Us*.  Romayne,  looking  haggard 
and  worn,  lingered  nntil  Jallan  oame  in, 
and  went  ont  to  meet  him. 

"Good  night,  mottier,"  he  said,  and 
went  straight  npataiia  without  paodng. 

It  was  many,  many  years  since  he  had 
left  her  at  night  wttfaont  a  kits;  and  aa 
Mrs.  Romayne  went  slowly  np  to  her  room 
throagh  the  silent  hoose,  she  atnmbled 
once  or  twice  aa  thoogh  bar  wide,  dry  eyes 
baldly  saw  the  staira  oefore  her. 

That  creeping  anzle^  had  gained  gioiud 
greatly  in  her  face  the  next  morning  when 
she  came  down  at  aboat  lulf-past  ten,  to 
learn  from  the  servant  that  "  Mr.  Julian  " 
had  already  breakfasted  and  had  gone  to 
the  Temple.  Even  more  patheUe  than 
that  anxiety  Itself  was  the  courage  that 
battled  agunst  It;  that  atrove  so  hud 
to  heeome  confidence  as  she  led — and. 
Indeed,  snstuned — the  conversation,  as 
she  and  Mfsa  Pomeroy,  who  waa  late  In 
putting  In  an  appearance,  breakfasted 
together.  She  talked  lightly  and  nUy 
of  Jalian'a  defection  on  this  thdr  vtiitor'a 
last  morning;  she  deplored  the  fact  that 
it  was  Indeed  the  last  morning,  talking  of 
various  half-formed  schemes  for  aach 
constant  meetings  as  woidd  be  praotlcally 
a  contlnaanoe  of  the  Intimate  aasoclation 
of  the  past  fortnight.  Bat  of  response  she 
obtained  little  or  nose.  An  access  of 
conventionality,  demnreneas,  and  insipidity 
seemed  to  be  inaplring  Mfas  Pomeroy ; 
an  acoeia  eharaoterlsed  by  a  certain  absolute 
obstinacy  of  coloorlessneas.  She  bad  no 
opinions,  no  sentiments  of  any  aort  or  kind 
to  ofi'er;  her  expressions  of  regret  at 
leaving  were  as  nnmeaniog  as  tbey  were 
correct.  Mra  Romayne's  plans  seemed  to 
wither  nnder  her  little  non-committal  smile 
and  comment ;  and  she  took  her  irreproach- 
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able  leave  an  hoar  later  with  a  vagaely- 
expreieed  -  hope  that  they  might  meet 
« somewhere/'  and  apparently  without 
hearing  IHxb,  Bomayne's  parting  allosion 
to  Julian. 

Epush  one  of  the  days  that  followed 
seemed  to  leave  upon  Mrs.  Bomayne'a 
face  some  each  effect — in  a  mnch  more 
sabtledegree — as  might  have  been  produced 
upon  a  marble  counterpart  of  that  face 
by  the  akilfnl  application  of  a  sharp  model- 
ling tool.  Every  feature  became  a  little 
shjurper ;  every  line  a  little  deeper,  a  little 
harder.  Nobody  noticed  the  fact,  and 
nobody  could  have  traced  it  to  its  source 
had  they  done  so;  for  any  expression 
other  than  that  expression  of  gaiety  which 
was  habitual  with  her,  was  kept  at  bay 
even  in  her  eyes.  But  there  were  times 
when  she  was  done,  when  in  its  very 
relaxation  it  became  apparent  how  gallant 
the  struggle  was;  how  desperate  was 
the  courage  which  would  not  cease  to 
be  hope;  times  when  that  chisel  under 
which  she  grew  more  haggard  every  day 
revealed  itself  as  heart -sick,  gnawing 
anxiety. 

For  three  or  four  days  Miss  Pomeroy's 
hope  that  they  might  meet  "somewhere" 
remained  unfulfilled;  and  Mrs.  Bomayne 
made  little  jokes  at  what  she  assumed 
to  be  Julian's  disconsolate  condition — 
jokes  which,  taken  in  conjunction  wtU^  the 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  them,  were 
almost  ghastly.  Then  the  meeting  took 
place  at  a  party  from  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared, Miss  Pomeroy  and  her  mother 
were  just  departing ;  so  that  a  few  words 
of  greeting  on  either  side  was  all  that 
passed. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  and  her  daughter  called 
on  Mrs.  Bomayne  a  day  or  two  later. 
It  was  Mrs.  Bomayne's  *'  day,"  of  course ; 
the  room  was  very  full,  and  as  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  said,  with  an  expression  as 
near  apprehension  as  was  compatible 
with  her  pladditv  in  the  eyes  which 
kept  turning  to  her  daughter's  demure 
face:  '* Wednesday  is  such  a  popular 
day,  and  we've  really  dozens  of  calls  to 
pay,  haven't  we,  Maud  t "  Consequently 
they  stayed  barely  ten  minutes,  and 
exchanged  half-a-dozen  sentences  with 
their  hostess.  But  short  and  formal  as 
the  call  was,  it  was  supplemented  by  no 
more  intimate  intercourse.  They  met, 
of  course,  nearly  every  day.  That  is 
to  say,  Mrs.  Bomayne,  as  the  went  about 
indefatfgably  from  party  to  party,  caught 
constant  glimpses  of  Miss  Pomeroy  and 


her  mother  just  arriving  as  she  left,  joii 
leaving  as  she  arrived^  just  goiogto 
supper,  to  tea,  to  fulfil  some  uoeial  dalj 
or  other  whidi  made  it  impOM&Ue  Ifasft 
more  than  a  wcvd  or  two  ahoold  pas. 
When  Mrs.  Bomayne  pressed  Mba  Pomenj 
with  sprightly  reproaehes  to  coma  smd  m 
her,  she  was  met  invariably  wiUi  ptittf 
unmeaning  smiles,  and  vague  worde  abovk 
engagements,  which,  gentle  as  they  sooBda^ 
proved  as  little  capable  of  manipnlatioB  u 
a  stone.  Once  or  twice  after  audi  a  insst- 
ing,  Mrs.  Bomayne's  jokes  at  Ju&A 
expense,  as  she  told  hhn  of  them  aii^ 
afterwards  —  Julian  and  Iflas  Ponenf 
never  seemed  to  meet  now — ^took  the  tarn 
of  hints  and  iimuendoes  as  to  whether  ks 
was  not  at  the  bottom  of  "  the  myatej,' 
as  she  called  it,  and  whether  he  could  set 
perhaps  sweep  it  away.  These  wis  a 
terrible  contrast  between  the  casual  gsWy 
with  which  such  hints  were  dropped  ty 
her,  and  the  something  which  lay  bsUnd; 
something  which  gave  her  v<»ee  a  itiiBes, 
unnatural  ring,  and  cut  her  words  of 
almost  before  they  had  any  mesniBf ; 
something  which  dominated  even  thai 
agony  of  anxiety ;  something  the  dsom  e( 
which,  as  it  lurked  in  the  hard,  bifgkb 
eyes  which  never  met  Julian's,  was  asnroos 
fear. 

Such  hints  were  always  met  and  tamed 
by  Julian  as  lightly  as  thev  wsn  uttered* 

Before  a  fortnight  had  passed  dnee 
Miss  Pomeroy's  departure,  Mrs.  Bossms 
had  acqubed  a  habit  of  giving  one  qwA^ 
fljmost  furtive,  glance  round  any  loosi  she 
entered  in  whidi  people  were  nssnsihlsd> 
and  that  look  was  particularly  eager  sad 
intent  as  she  entered  a  drawing-room  ts 
f alM  an  engagement  for  a  Juncheon-pailjf 
one  day  at  we  beginning  of  the  Om 
week.  A  luncheon  m  by  no  meanf  a  had 
opportunity  for  a  *^  quiet  chat."  She  m 
not  see  the  figures  she  was  in  seaidi  o( 
though  no  one  could  have  detected  that  bd 
from  her  expression.  Nor  could  any  oos 
have  interpreted  tiie  sudden  exdaotttka 
of  surprise  she  uttered  It  sounded  litlifi 
more  artificial  than  usual 

"  Why,  it's  Dennis  Falconer  1"  she  siid 
prettily.  *'I  had  no  idea  you  were  h 
town."  I 

It  was  Dennis  Falconer;  not  a  Utth 
altered  by  the  past  eight  months,  snd 
altered  for  the  better.  Six  months  eariiec 
he  had  disappeared  bom  the  ken  of  ills 
society  acquaintances ;  disappeared  qiiMy, 
almost  imperceptibly.  By-and-by,  wbaii 
his  absence  began  to  be  commented  opoo, 
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rumonr  had  whispered  it  abroad  that 
he  was  **laid  up  or  flomethlng."  The 
f  aot^  80  lightly  stated  and  equally  lightly 
commenced  on,  had  meant  for  Falconer  a 
realisation  of  the  possibilities  hinted  at  by 
his  doctor  early  in  Noyember.  He^  had 
passed  from  the  dreariness  of  nnoeenpied 
and  somewhat  lonely  dab  life  into  the 
infinitely  heavier  dreariness  of  an  abso- 
lutely solitary  sick-room. 

Within  his  own  limits  and  on  liis  own 
lines  Dennis  Falconer  was  a  strong  man. 
With  his  dark  hour  absolutely  upon  him 
be  braced  himself  to  meet  it  with  a  stem, 
nnconscious  dignity ;  and  he  endured  four 
months  of  physical  suffering  and  mental 
tedium — from  which  that  suffering,  weary 
and  unremitting  as  it  was,  was  seldom  acute 
enough  to  relieve  him — ^with  uncomplaining 
fortitude.  He  was  quite  alone.  Circum- 
stances had  occurred  to  detain  Dr.  Aston 
in  India,  and  his  solitude  was  not  realised 
by  anv  of  his  club  acquaintances.  It  was 
a  period  on  which,  in  after  life,  he  never 
willingly  looked  back;  a  dark  hour,  in 
truth.  But  it  was  lived  through  at  last, 
and  as  it  passed  away  it  gave  place  to  a 
clear  and  steady  light,  in  which  the 
shadows  which  had  preceded  it  had  van- 
ished. Severe  as  had  b^en  the  means,  the 
end  was  amply  attained.  He  emerged 
from  his  sick-room  in  such  perfect  physical 
health  as  he  had  not  known  for  years. 
All  the  disabilities  under  which  he  had 
laboured  during  the  preceding  summer 
were  removed,  and  in  every  nerve  and 
mu8cle  he  was  oonsdous  of  vigorous  life. 
In  May  he  had  received  his  doctor's  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  work,  and  he  was 
in  London  now  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries of  an  expedition  with  which  he 
hoped  to  leave  England  early  in  the  autumn. 

The  physical  change  in  him  was  con- 
spicuous as  he  stepped  forward  to  return 
Mrs.  Bomayne's  greetlDg.    He  looked  ten 

i rears  younger  than  he  had  been  wont  to 
ook;  the  worn  look  of  endurance  had 
gone,  and  there  was  an  air  of  strength  and 
power  about  him  which  was  very  notice- 
able. Hardly  less  striking  was  the  change 
in  his  expression.  Much  of  the  grim 
austerity  of  his  demeanour  during  the 
previous  summer  had  originated  ki  the 
painful  depression  consequent  on  his  state 
of  hetJth ;  much  also  in  his  realisation  of 
his  position  as  a  man  laid  aside  and  so- 
lacing himself  as  best  he  might.  The 
gravity  and  reserve  of  his  expression  re- 
mained, but  the  heaviness  had  disappeared 
completely. 


His  manner  to  Mrs.  Bomayne,  as  he 
shook  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  was 
significant  of  the  lighter  and  more  tolerant 
point  of  view  from  which  his  own  lighter 
prospects  unconsciously  led  him  to  contem- 
plate his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  neither 
expansive  nor  friendly,  but  it  lacked  that 
undercurrent  of  stiff  condemnation  which 
had  previously  characterised  it. 

*'I  have  intended  to  call  on  you,"  he 
said  with  grave  directness.  *'  I  am  sorry 
to  appear  negligent.  But  my  time  is  no 
longer  at  my  own  disposal" 

Mrs.  Bomayne  put  aside  the  claim  on 
his  time  which  he  imputed  to  her  with  a 
quick  gesture  and  a  laugh. 

**  You  are  quite  recovered,  I  hope  % "  she 
said  easily.  "Tiresome  business,  conva- 
lescence, isn't  it  I " 

<'  I  am  quite  recovered,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,"  responded  Falconer ;  he  was  so  keenly 
conscious  of  all  that  the  words  meant  for 
him  that  he  was  insensible  even  to  the 
jarring  effect  her  manner  had  always  had 
for  him.  "  I  hope  before  very  long  to  be 
at  work  again.  Indeed,  I  am  practicidly  at 
work  now." 

"  Yes)"  said  Mrs.  Bomayne  prettily.  "Are 
you  thinking  of  going  abroad  again  1 " 

"I  am  going  out  to  Africa.  I  shall 
hardly  be  In  England  again  for  another 
five  years." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  had  been  looking  vaguely 
about  the  room,  evidently  bestowing  a 
modicum  of  her  attention  only  on  Falconer. 
But  as  he  spoke  the  last  words  the  slightest 
possible  start  passed  through  her  frame 
and  her  wandering  eyes  suddenly  ceased 
to  wander.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  she  turned  them  on  Falconer's 
face. 

"  Beally  1    And  when  do  you  go  t " 

There  was  something  rather  odd  be- 
neatih  the  carelessness  of  her  voice,  and 
her  eyes,  as  she  fixed  them  on  Falconer's, 
were  odd  too. 

"  I  hope  to  leave  England  early  ^in 
October." 

Mrs.  Bomayne  made  no  reply.  Her 
face  suggested  curiously  that  the  actual 
exigencies  of  the  situauon  had  faded  for 
her,  that  she  was  not  in  the  present  at  aU. 
For  the  moment  there  was  no  trace  of 
that  satisfaction  and  relief  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  consummation,  on 
such  news,  of  the  defiance  and  distaste  so 
hardly  repressed  in  her  manner  to  her 
"connexion"  during  the  past  year.  She 
looked,  apparently  unconsciously,  into  the 
grave,  steady  man's  face  above  her,  and 
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there  was  a  vague,  half-fonned  ixpreaaion; 
in  bei  eyes,  which  might  have  been  a 
suddenly -atined  sense  of  loneliness  or 
forebodbig. 

It  was  gone  again  in  an  Instant  And 
as  the  man  who  was  to  take  her  into 
Innch  approached  her,  she  tamed  from 
Falconer  with  a  little  artificial  gesture  of 
farewell  and  the  lightest  possible  "an 
revolr." 

Falconer  found  himself  very  well 
situated  at  luncheon.  A  question  came 
up  on  which  his  word  carried  weight,  and 
the  discussion  which  ensued  brought  home 
to  him  that  sense  of  renewed  power  and 
standing  in  the  world  so  grateful  to  him 
after  his  long  period  of  inactioiL  He  was 
full  of  grave  content  and  satisfaction, 
when,  after  lunch,  circumstances  threw 
him  again  with  Mrs.  Bomaynej  and  his 
whole  mental  attitude  was  suffused  with  a 
dignified  kindliness.  He  began  to  speak 
at  once  with  grave,  but  not  unfriendly 
interest,  and  as  though  he  were  conscious 
of  a  certain  remissness. 

**I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  son.  I 
hope  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  you?" 

Mrs.  Eomayne  had  acknowledged  his 
vicinity  with  a  conventional  word  and 
smile.  Circumstances  demanded  of  her 
at  the  moment  no  active  exertion;  she 
was  standing  aside,  as  It  were,  for  the 
instant,  and  there  were  tired  lines  faintly 
visible  about  her  mouth.  They  disap- 
peared, however,  as  if  Inr  maffio  beneath 
the  hard  intentness  which  leapt  Into 
her  face  as  she  turned  sharply  to  Falconer 
on  his  first  words.  The  movement  was 
apparently  involuntary,  for  she  turned 
away,  liftiug  the  long  eye-glasses  which 
she  had  lately  adopted  with  elaborate 
carelessness,  as  though  to  cover  the  firat 
movement,  and  said,  as  she  looked  throush 
them  at  something  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room: 

"It's  very  stupid  of  me,  no  doubt,  but 
I  must  ask  vou  to  explain  1 " 

The  careless  neutrality  of  her  previous 
conversation  with  him  had  vanished  as 
completely  as  the  strange  suggestion  with 
which  it  had  ended  had  vanished;  the 
amnesty  which  his  tone  had,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, proposed  was  tacitly  refused. 
The  old  aefiancoi  apparently  entirely  un.- 
called-for,  rang  in  ner  ehborately  in- 
different voice. 

*'  Is  it  so  old  a  story  I "  said  Falconer. 
"  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  a  mistake  1 "  he  added 
with  genuine  regret.  "I  hope  not.  A 
sensible  marriage  is  such  a  safeguard,  a 


covenant  with  society.  I  heard  of  joor 
son's  engagement  some  three  weeks  ego  oo 
what  purported  to  be  excellent  aathcuitj.* 

"  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  the  JoiBg 
lady  by  any  chance  9  " 

Mrs.  Bomayne  achieved  a  harah  BWs 
laugh  as  she  spoke. 

Falconer  glanced  round  the  room  ssd 
lowered  his  voice. 

''  Miss  Maud  Pomeroy  ! "  he  aaid.  <*  A 
most  desirable  wife  for  him,  I  ahoald  haft 
said!'' 

Eight  months  before,  under  the  ie- 
explicable  influence  of  the  face  and  maDaMr 
of  the  pale,  dlsnlfied  woman  who  had  fseed 
him  so  bravely  in  the  little  lodging  h 
Camden  Town,  Dennis  Falconer  had  bss 
almost  ready  to  urge  upon  Julian  RcMDafas 
marriage  with  the  girl  he  was  rai^posed  to 
have  ruined.  But  he  would  hiavi  dene 
so  convinced  In  the  recesaea  of  hit  heart  te 
which  that  woman's  influence  could  soi 


penetrate  that  such  a  courae  must 
ruin  to  the  voung  man ;  and  fai  the  mm 
severity  of  hb  mental  attitude  at  the  me, 
he  would  have  said  that  such  min  was  the 
just  and  righteous  eonseqoence  of  ths 
young  man's  guilt.  Clemence'a  diuippmi' 
ance  had  frustrated  the  possibility  of  any 
such  action  on  his  part;  time  and  tlie 
pressing  actualities  of  hia  own  life  had 
obliterated  the  impression  made  on  hmi ; 
and  the  whole  affair  had  graduaQj  ia&ed 
into  the  past.  Insensibly  to  UiniMiU  he 
looked  upon  It  now,  ocmventionally 
enough,  as  one  of  those  dark  qasodea 
which  are  In  no  way  to  be  oUitented  or 
lightened,  but  which  may  and  mmX  be 
overlaid.  To  that  end  It  seemed  to  Ub, 
In  the  relaxation  of  his  sterner  attftuik, 
a  thing  so  natural  as  to  be  neeeasaifly 
condoned  that  Julian  should  marry  is  hh 
own  class  and  settle  down. 

A  moment's  pause  followed  on  his  words. 
Mrs.  Bomayne  was  sweepbiff  the  roon 
with  her  eye-glasses.  The  hand  wUd 
held  them  shook  a  little,  and»  if  the  mia 
beside  her  could  have  known  it,  die  ttw 
absolutely  nothing, 

*'  Maud  Pomeroy  1 "  she  said>t  ^last^  and 
she  seemed  to  be  unconseious  of  ttiat 
moment's  interval  of  aOenee.  "Ah! 
WeU,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  b  not  muk 
an  extraordinary  report,  though  it  hanOy 
represents  the  fact — at  present.  Young 
people  will  be  young  people,  you  know, 
and  they  must  be  allowed^  their  litUe 
wilfulnesses!" 

She  also  had  lower6dj,her  voices  though 
It  was    high-pitched   and   atn&ied,  and 
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her  fli>66ch  wm  almost  exaggeratedly  oon- 
fidential.  Ibflaenced  by  the  tone  faito 
which  they  had  thus  Men  Falooner  said 
meaningly  and  not  unkindly : 

"  Yon  have  had  to  make  no  more  serious 
aUowances,  I  hope — since  t " 

With  a  laogh  so  light  and  high  as  to  be 
painfully  oat  of  tnne,  Mrs.  Bomayne 
answered  him  gaily  in  the  negative.  One 
little  peccadillo,  she  said,  was  not  such  a 
very  terrible  thing  in  a  young  man's 
record,  and  she  was  charmed  to  say  that 
with  that  little  a£Eair  of  which  they  both 
knew  her  anxieties  on  Julian's  afeoount  had 
bemn  and  ended.  She  held  out  her  hand 
to  Falconer  as  she  finished  her  assurance, 
parting  with  him  with  her  brightest  air  of 
society  friendliness,  and  as  he  wished  her 
good-bye,  looking  down  into  the  trivial 
▼ivacil^  of  her  face,  Falconer  felt  himself 
stirred  for  the  first  time  by  a  certain  touch 
of  pity  for  her.  Coming  upon  his  softer 
mood  and  the  comparatively  friendly 
nature  of  their  talk,  the  eager  assurance 
with  which  she  spoke  struck  him  as  being 
not  without  pathos.  He  had  no  confidence 
in  Julian,  and  it  occurred  to  him  vaguely 
and  with  a  sense  of  surprise  that  if  the 
security  so  superficially  founded  should 
prove  false,  the  blow  would  be  somewhat 
disproportionate  to  the  lightness  of  the 
nature  on  which  it  must  fall.  Hie  next 
instant  he  recollected  how  largely  her  own 
actions  would  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  blow,  and  he  dismissed  her 
sternly  from  Us  thoughts  as  she  passed 
out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bomayne  went  straight  home, 
though  she  haa  numerous  calls  on  her  list 
for  the  afternoon;  her  eyes  were  even 
desperately  bright  and  defiant;  and  that 
same  eveninff  Marston  Loring  received  a 
note  asking  nim  to  come  and  see  her  on 
the  following  day. 

He  found  her  waiting  for  him  in  the 
dra?ring-room  at  the  hour  she  had  ap- 
pointed, and  she  plunged  into  the  matter 
in  hand  with  an  affectation  of  spontaneous 
confidence  wUch  was  most  effective ;  not 
only  effective  in  itself,  perhaps,  but  as  a 
mask. 

She  had  sent  for  him  in  his  capacity  of 
fellow-conspirator,  she  told  him;  she  was 
In  a  litUe  perplexity  and  she  was  turning 
to  him,  as  usual — this  with  a  charming 
smile — to  help  her.  From  this  prelude 
she  went  on  to  speak  of  the  strange 
change  which  had  come  about  in 
the  relations  between  herself  and  Julian 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pomeroys  on 


the  other.  Loring's  keen^yes  had  detected 
this  change  some  time  since — ^by  this  time, 
indeed,  ft  was  being  whispered  about 
somewhat  freely — but  he  only  listened 
with  grave  attention.  The  upahot  of  her 
speech  was :  did  Loring  know  anything 
about  it  f  Had  Julian  said  anything  t 
Had  he  spoken  of  any  quarrel,  of  any  mis- 
understanding f  Had  Us  friend  any  kind 
of  clue  to  give  her  as  to  his  feelings  on 
the  subject  1 

The  artificial  ease  and  gaie^  of  her 
manner  which  strove  to  give  to  the  whole 
thing  something  the  air  of  a  joke,  was 
disturbed  and  broken  as  she  came  to  the 
point  by  a  strange  excitement  about  which 
there  was  notUng  gay  or  l^ht.  And 
some  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  she  had 
gone  seemed  to  pervade  her  mind  and  to 
produce  a  feeling  that  some  kind  of 
explanation  was  necessary. 

<'Tou  see,"  she  said,  «it  isn't  always 
safe  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  in  these 
little  matters  1  A  young  man  doesn't 
always  care  to  be  questioned  by  his 
mother!  One  might  'give  offence,'  you 
know  ! "  Her  tone  was  playftd,  but  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  the  nervous  fear 
which  lurked  in  them  so  often  when  she 
and  JnUan  were  alone  together,  and  the 
look  on  her  face  as  she  spoke  her  last 
words  seemed  to  give  to  that  fear  a  definite 
object  It  was  the  fear  of  *'  giving  offence  " 
to  her  son. 

Loring  put  the  explanation  aside  with  a 
smile,  but  he  had  no  words  of  enlightenment 
for  her.  Julian,  he  said,  had  preserved  a 
total  silence  on  the  subject. 

"  I  wQl  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  said  finally, 
with  a  smile  that  cancelled  the  offensive- 
nessof  the  intention  conveyed  of  '*,pumping" 
his  friend.  *'  And  we  will  confer  further. 
Meanwhile,  I  know  you  will  like  to  hear 
that  his  financial  proceedings  are  prosper- 
ing exceedingly,  and  are  dis^tion  itself ! " 

But  the  further  conference,  which  took 

!>lace  in  a  day  or  two,  was  entirely  fruit- 
ess  as  far  as  its  nominal  purpose  was 
concerned  Loring  did  not  reveal  to 
Mrs.  Bomayne  the  exceeding  brevity  and 
decision  with  which  Julian  had  dealt  with 
any  and  every  attempt  to  lead  tibe  con- 
versation towards  the  Pomeroys,  but  he 
gave  her  to  understand  that  at  present  he 
had  nothinff  to  tell  her. 

One  night,  about  a  week  later^  when 
she  and  her  son  came  home  in  the  dawn 
of  the  July  day  from  a  series  of  '*at 
homes,"  Mrs.  Bomayne,  instead  of  saying 
good    night   to   Julian   at    the  door  of 
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her  room,  as  was  her  castom,  laid  her 
hand  roddenly  on  hb  arm  and  drew  Urn 
joat  across  the  threshold.  Her  face  was 
white  to  the  very  )ips,  and  there  was  a  set 
desperation  In  it  stronger  even  than  the 
fear  with  which  her  eyes  weie  fall.  Her 
Yoicoi  as  she  spoke,  was  breathless  and 
oncertabi  as  though  her  heart  beat  with 
painful  rapidity. 

'^Jolian/'  she  said,  "what  is  it  that 
has  gone  wrong  between  yon  and  Maud 
Pomeroy  I" 

A  flash,  so  quick  in  the  passing  that  its 
intense  Mttemess  was  not  to  be  detected, 
passed  across  Julian's  face;  it  seemed  to 
leave  Um  armed  with  an  expression  of 
determined  brightness  which  defied  all 
emotion  or  sentiment. 

*<  I  don't  know  that  anything  has  '  gone 
wrong,'  dear,"  he  said  lightly. 

His  mother's  hold  on  his  aim  tightened 
desperately. 

"  I  saw  what  happened  to-night  in  the 
supper-room,"  she  said.  "Won't  you" — 
her  yoice  broke,  and  there  came  to  it  a 
strangely  beseeching  note — "  won't  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  t " 

Julian's  face  grew  rather  set,  and  he 
paused  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  still  in 
the  same  tone : 

''  It  is  nothing  that  I  need  worry  you 
about,  dear." 

''  Something  might  be  done.  If  I  knew 
what  it  was  it  could  be  set  right,  I  know." 

''Ko,  dear!"  The  words  came  from 
Julian  qidckly  and  instantly,  and  there 
was  a  decision  and  significance  behind  his 
light  tone  now.  Her  speech  had  created  a 
necessity,  and  he  rose  instinctively  to  meet 
it  "I'm  awfully  sorry  to  distress  you, 
but  I  assure  you  nothing  can  be  done,  A 
girl  must  be  allowed  to  know  her  own 
mind,  you  know.  And  a  certain  little 
question  asked  and  answered,  the  only 
thing  left  to  the  fellow  is  to  retire  grace- 
fully. I'm  awfully  sorry  you  are  cut  up 
about  it;  I  was  afraid  you  would  ba 
Never  mind,  dear.  I'm  in  no  particular 
hurry." 

He  had  gained  in  fiuency  and  ezpansive- 
ness  of  manner  as  he  proceeded;  the 
expedient  had  only  occurred  to  him  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment;  and  as  he  finished  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  lightly  on  the 
forehead* 

"  Good  n^ht,"  he  said.  "  Sleep  as  well 
as  I  intend  to  do." 

He  left  her  with  a  nod  and  a  smile, 
Bhutting  the  door  behind  him,  and  Mrs. 
Bomayne  stood  for  a  moment  motionless, 


as  she  had  received  his  kias.  aUring  afc  Oi 
door  through  which  he  had  dia^peini 
Then  she  began  to, rub  her  hftooa  ^e^^ 
against  one  another  as  though  ^  great  cell 
had  seized  her.  She  was  tremUing  fiosi 
head  to  foot. 

"Failed!" 

She  spoke  the  word  half  aloud  in  a  kw. 
shiverfaig  tone,  which  gave  to  Ite  iMlaM 
utterance  a  strangely  weird  effect. 

CONCERNING  SOFAS. 
We  entertain  a  tolerably  weU-groanM 


suspicion  that  Mr.  William  Oowper's 
of  ^' The  Task"  belongs  to  the  categoiTof 
books  which  are  talked  about  more  ttsn 
they  are  read.  It  may  be  news,  tberaisB, 
to  some  of  ouf  readers  that  its  con- 
position  was  enjoined  upon  him  ^  bk 
friend  Lady  Austen,  and  that  abe  it  wm 
who  directly  suggested  the  theme  of  the 
first  book,  or  canto.  She  had  treqnmOj 
urged  him  to  try  his  powers  in  blank  vena; 
and,  after  repeated  aolicltations,  he 
promised  compliance  if  she  wooM  ftnnish 
him  with  a  subject.  "Sabjeetl"  Om 
cried ;  *'  ob,  you  can  never  be  m  want  of 
a  subject  I  Write  upon  any;  wrfte  upon 
this  sofa."  He  took  the  hhit,  and  the 
subject,  and  wrote  in  strong  uA  manly 
lines  upon  the  sofa.  Now,  we  can  imagine 
the  disdain  with  which  oar  latter-day 
poets,  who  are  never  contented  unleas  the^ 
are  losing  themselves  In  dreami  of  the 
mythological  past  or  antidpatloni  A  aa 
Impossible  future,  would  receive  a  eon- 
mand  or  an  entreaty  io  dedkate  tibsb 
muse  to  a  topic  so  realistic  and  oommoa- 
place.  But,  wiser  than  ttiey,  the  poet  of 
Olney  at  once  perceived  that  Lady  Aiata 
had  set  him  a  subject  whidi,  as  Di. 
Johnson  said  of  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  hii 
a  *' potentiality"  of  wealth  in  It|  firott 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  oonlQit 
and  happiness  of  the  race. 

So  Gowper  wrote,  and  wrote  weH,  i^ca 
the  sofa;  not  In  ballade,  rondeau,  cr 
triolet,  but  In  good  sound  deeaayllaliiB 
blank  verse,  as  Milton  had  done  when  hs 
sang  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and  Ambcoss 
Philips  when  he  celebrated  the  virtoes  of 
"  Cider."  He  traced  Its  ddvdopement^  alte 
a  fashion  not  unworthy  of  a  Darwin  or  a 
Wallace,  from  the  three-legged  atool  wlSA 
probably  served  King  Alfred  as  a  Arraie — 
through  the  successive  stages  of  the  f oar 
legged  stool;  the  cane -chair,  stfiST  and 
upright;    the   elbow-chair.    Invented^ 
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doubt,  by  some  fat  monki  burly  and  big, 
and  atadioiiB  of  h!i  eaie;  and  the  00ft 
settee,  devised,  we  may  assume,  for  ijie 
special  eonvenienee  of  a  Strephon  and  his 
Delia,  on  tiie  prihoii^  tbat  ''two  are 
company,  and  three  are  n<me"^— to  the 
Inxorions  and  all-indolgent  sofa,  which  so 
happily  provided  lor  the  relaxation  of  the 
languid  frame  and  the  soft  recumbency 
of  outstretched  limbs.  Having  done 
justice  to  this  process  of  evolution,  and  its 
felicitous  outcome,  he  broke  out  into  a 
strain  of  rapturous  eulogiom,  protesting 
that  sweet  and  sound  as  might  be  the  mid^ 
night  sleep  of  the  hired  nurse,  like  Mrs. 
Oamp's  in  the  bedroom  of  the  sfek 
Chuzzlewit,  or  of  the  weary  coachman 
when  waiting  for  his  lady  at  the  opera,  or 
of  the  curate  in  his  desk  with  the  tedious 
rector  drawling  over  his  head,  it  was  not 
so  sweet  and  sound  as  the  poet's  repose  on 
his  luxurious  sofa. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  sofaf 
History,  which  records  so  many  names  of 
less  importance,  has  neglected  to  procure 
that  of  a  man  whom  posterity  would  have 
delighted  to  have  honoured  as  a  benefactor 
of  hSi  race,  l^o  doubt  the  idea  of  it  came 
from  the  East,  where,  from  time  imme- 
morial, princes  and  potentates,  sheikhs  and 
ameers,  have  passed  their  idle  hours— ^f 
which  they  seem  always  to  have  had  an 
ample  supply  at  their  disposal— on  the  soft 
and  yielding  cushions  of  the  divan.  They 
have  received  ambassadors,  entertained 
guests,  administered  justice,  declared  war, 
and  made  peace,  reclining  easily  or  sitting 
oross-legged  on  the  purple  musnid,  or  seat 
of  honour.  So  says  the  poet  Moore:  "Upon 
his  couch  the  veiled  Mokanna  lay."  They 
had  their  so-called  thrones  —  some  of 
these  Powers  of  the  East — such  as  the 
Peacock  Throne  of  Delhi,  and  that  more 
wonderful  structure,  the  Firozeh,  or  Ceru- 
lean Throne  of  the  Deccan,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ferishta,  was  nine  feet  long  and 
throe  feet  broad,  made  of  ebony,  covered 
with  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  crusted  with 
precious  stones  of  fabulous  value — a  throne 
fit  for  an  Emperor.  But  the  customary 
seat  of  Royalty  was  the  musnid.  The 
Spanish  amiMssadors  who  visited  the  Court 
of  the  famous  Timur  speak  of  him  as 
seated  upon  gold-embroidered  cushions  of 
great  costliness,  and  it  is  to  something  of 
the  kind  that  qudnt  old  Enolles  refers 
when  he  describes  '*  Selymus  the  Second  " 
as  *•  sitting  upon  a  pallet,  whidi  the  Turks 
call  mastabe,  used  by  them  in  their 
chambers   to   sleep  and   to   feed   upon, 


covered  with  carpets  of  silk."  The  Turks, 
as  we  know,  carried  their  divans  and 
their  cushions  to  Constantino^e,  and 
thence  they  passed  onward  to  Pans,  where 
some  ingenious  upholsterer  placed  the 
divan  or  fhonework  upon  legs,  furnished 
it  with  a  back  and  arms,  and  mounted 
the  whole  i^hmi  castors,  so  that,  unlike  the 
Oriental  original,  wtiUbi  was  built  up 
against  the  wall,  it  could  be  moved  from 
puice  to  place.  This  was  the  genesis  of 
the  sofa,  which  we  do  not  hear  of,  we 
think,  before  Ae  Louis  Qaatorze  age.- 

We  venture  to  suppose  that  it  made  its 
way  about  the  saihe  time  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  for  the  coudi,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  pages  of  the  Eliaabethan 
dramatists,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  soia.  It  was  soon  naturalised,  as  it 
were,  in  ^  the  stately  homes  of  England." 
By  the  time  that  the  House  of  mnover 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Crown,  it  was 
recognised  as  an  article  of  furniture  indis- 
pensable to  every  well-to-do  famUy.  We 
can  fancy  Swift's  ''Yanesss,"  or  Steele's 
**  dearest  Prue,"  or  the  lovely  Mary  Lepel, 
or  the  fair  Bellenden  reclining  in  graceful 
ease  on  the  sofa,  in  an  attitude  ingeniously 
contrived  to  do  justice  to  a  well-propor- 
tioned figure  and  expose  just  a  modest 
glimpse  of  a  well-shaped  ankle.  Boom 
would  be  found  for  a  favoured  swain, 
perhaps,  who,  thrown  back  in  a  cosy 
comer,  would  hardly  be  less  solicitous 
than  the  lady  to  show  off  the  graces  of  his 
person.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  if  the 
sofa  had  not  occupied  a  prondnent  place  in 
society,  Lady  Austen  would  never  have 
proposed  to  Gowper  to  write  a  poem  upon 
it. 

In  those  days,  however,  it  could  not  be 
overlooked ;  a  cumbrous  structure,  it  could 
be  accommodated  onlv  in  the  reception 
chambers  of  the  manuons  of  the  sentry, 
for  the  eighteenth  century  sofa,  like  the 
eighteenth  century  bed,  was  of  Brobding- 
nagian  dimensions,  as  beseemed  a  struc- 
ture dedicated  to  the  hoops  of  fine  ladies 
and  the  square-cut  coats  and  ruffles  of 
fine  gentlemen.  Numerous  allusions  occur 
to  It  in  the  pages  of  Fielding  and  Madame 
d'Arblay,  and  from  these  its  generous 
size  can  readily  be  inferred.  ]But,  by 
degrees,  a  lighter  and  handsomer  article 
superseded  the  sofa  in  aristocratic  interiors 
— ^a  dainty  i^air,  radiant  with  velvet, 
silk,  or  damask  —  which  assumed  the 
designation  of  couch,  ottoman,  or  settee, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  sofa 
then  became  the  property  of  the  middle 
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class ;  and  it  is  carious  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely it  is  now  banished  from  the  pages 
of  our  fashionable  novelists.  No  one  can 
imagine  Ooida's  heroes  or  heroines  taking 
their  rest  upon  anything  less  distinguished 
than  a  couch.  They  may  redine  on  an 
ottoman,  or  enjoy  a  tdte-k-t^te  on  a  settee, 
but  to  deposit  their  beauty  or  their 
bravery  on  the  democratic  so& — the  sort 
of  thing  whiph  you  see  in  the  front  parlours 
of  sfx-roomed  suburban  villas — is  plainly 
impossible.  Whether  it  is  known  in  the 
show-rooms  of  West  End  upholsterers  we 
are  by  no  means  certain.  A  specimen  or 
two  may  possibly  be  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  customers  with  old-fai^oned 
tastes;  and  this,  we  should  imagine,  is 
about  alL  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  plebeian  sofa  ia  a  very 
much  more  comfortable  a£fair  than  the 
fashionable  coucb,  but  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  its  popularity  has  departed, 
and  that  no  Lady  Austen  nowadavs  would 
ask  a  poet  to  celebrate  it  in  blank  or  any 
other  verse. 
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PART  II.      IN   IT. 

We  are  told  that  London  is  the  rich 
man's  paradise.  So  it  is,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  whole  world'  is  the  rich 
man's  paradise.  But,  comparatively  1 
Hardly.  London  is  not  in  so  peculiar  a 
degree  the  rich  man's  paradise  as  the 
country  is.  The  moneyed  man  in  the 
country  takes  standing  with  the  gods. 
He  is  a  being  set  api^t.  He  is  hedged 
about  with  the  divinity  which,  theoretica^y, 
surrounds  a  King.  He  dispenses  the  law; 
and,  not  seldom,  he  is  above  the  law. 
He  is  a  power  in  all  the  countryside. 
It  is  as  good  as  a  course  of  lessons  in 
human  nature  to  see  the  fuss  which  is 
made  over  a  local  great  man  at,  say,  a 
country  railway  station.  He  condescends 
to  let  the  officials  know  that  he  is  coming. 
The  station-master  receives  him  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.    Every  soul  about  the 

E remises  is  anxious  to  be  before  his  fellows 
1  giving  him  reverentisl  salutation.  For 
the  time  bebg  there  is  no  one  in  the 
station  but  that  great  man.  If  you,  being 
an  innocent,  unoffending  stranger,  stand 
staring,  wondering  what  is  all  at  once  the 
matter,  "Now,  sir,  if  you  please.  Make 
room  for  Sir  Aaron  Moses!"  In  the 
country  it  is  only  the  rich  man  who 
goes  dryshod  in  dirty  weather.  It  is  only 
the  rich  man  who  can  move  about  at  hb 


ease  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours  off  the 
night.  It  is  only  the  rich  man  who  cai 
enjoy  the  pleasures  wUch  the  ooontij  has 
to  o£fer.  It  is  only  the  rich  man  who  eaa 
eat  what  he  pleases.  It  is  only  the  rich 
man  who  ever  has  a  chance  of  reUeving 
that  hideous  monotony  whidi  ia  the  ydkal's 
hardest  heritage.  ^  I 

In  the  country  the  poor  man  ia  bound.  I 
In  London  he  is  free;  there  ia  no*atnet 
he  may  not  tread ;  there  ia  no  font  cl 
enjoyment  he  may  not  share.     In  pnhle 
places  he  is  the  equal  of  the  mflHonaira 
He  must  be  a  poor  man  indeed  if,  in  dii^ 
weather,  he  cannot  ride  in  carrieffea.    For  I 
a  few  coppers  he  can  ride  anywhere  aed  | 
everywhere.    He  is  as  well  off,  sub  regai^ 
means  of   locomotion,  as  the   man  wiio 
spends  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  imee 
his  stable.    The  pleasures  of  the  pahle 
are  not  cut  off  from  him.      He  is  noi 
restricted  in  his  choice  of  foods.     AD  the 
produce  of  all  the  seas  and  coantriss  of 
the  earth  is  offered  in  the  London  akrate, 
in  good  condition,  and  at  prices  iHiidi 
brbg  it  within  the  reach  of  all  hot  the 
pauper.    The  artisan  haa  the  choice  ol 
innumerable    dining-rooms,    in  wliid   a 
constant  variety  of  well-cooked  meats  and 
vegetables    may  be   obtained    for    aama 
which  are  well  within  his  means.     Hbare 
is,  in  London,  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
in  wliich  he  cannot  obtain  sosM^ikdng  to 
eat  or  drink,  and  sometliing  whidi  la  jost 
the  thing  he  wants.    As  for  the  poor  man 
who,  in  social  position,  is  supposed  to  be 
just  above  the  artisaui  for  a  ahiUiiig  lie 
can  have  a  sumptuous  hot  dinner  evevy 
day  of  his  life ;  and  he  has  his  choice  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  dishes  every  time  he  aits  at 
table.    He  is  always  welcome,  every  wUt 
as  welcome  as  the  millionaire,  and  be  re- 
ceives exactiy  the  same  treatment  wfakb 
would  be  meted  out  to  Sir  Aaron  Moaas, 
if  Sir  Aaron  Moses  were  to  take  it  into  hii 
head  to  dine  for  a  shilling. 

^Palaces  are  kept  up  {n  London,  not  only 
not  especially  for  the  rkh  man,  bat  for  tiM 
poor  man  first  of  all.  To  how  ma^ 
places  of  free  public  resort  is  he  invited— 
an  invitation  of  wliich  he,  very  rightly, 
does  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  whenever 
he  is  in  the  mood.  Think  of  Uie  ood- 
stanUy  increasing  number  of  firee  Ubrmihs, 
of  art  galleries,  of  museums,  of  reoreatkm 
grounds,  in  wliich  he  is  solicited  to  make 
himself  at  home.  He  gets  there,  for 
nothing,  what  he  could  not  get  in  tibm 
country  in  exchange  for  the  whde  earning! 
of  his  life.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
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nndentood  that  a  great  city  b,  practically, 
an  aggregation  of  poor  men,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  behoyes  a  great  city,  before 
all  the  other  portions  of  the  world,  to  be 
the  poor  man's  paradise. 

A  poor  man  need  know  no  monotony  in 
London,  and  to  realise  what  that  means 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  that 
onter  darkness  of  monotony  which  imbrntes 
the  countryman.  A  bewilderbg  variety  of 
entertainment  is  o£fered  to  him  on  every 
hand.  For  nothing  at  all,  or  in  exchange 
for  the  most  triviid  sums,  he  can  become 
acquainted  with  all  art,  and  science,  and 
literature.  He  can  listen  to  the  best  of 
music — and  the  worst. 

But  his  perennial,  and  his  cheapest,  and 
perhaps  hu  best  entertainment  may  be 
derived  irom  the  mere  presence  of  the 
great  city  itself.  Few  of  the  wise  men 
seem  to  realise — ^ia  it  because  they  them- 
selves have  none  of  them  ever  been  poorl 
— what  a  happy  hunting -ground  to  the 
poor  man  are  the  London  streets.  They 
are  always  with  him,  and,  though  he 
may  not  put  his  thanks  into  concrete  form, 
he  still  is  thankful  that  they  are.  They 
are  dl  in  all  to  him ;  they  are  much  more 
to  him,  for  instance,  than  the  countryside 
is  to  the  countryman.  And  there  is  a 
reason  why  this  should  be  so.  That  reason 
is,  that  not  only  the  proper,  but  the  most 
engrossing,  study  of  mankind  is  not  inani- 
mate nature,  but  man.  Rich  folks  meet 
each  other  in  each  other's  drawing-rooms. 
Society  is  all  the  world  to  them,  and 
society  is  a  good  part  of  the  world  to  the 
poor  man,  too ;  only  his  drawing-room  is 
the  London  streets,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  drawhig-room  is  not  almost  as 
good  an  one  as  the  rich  man's.  At  any 
rate,  it  serves  his  purpose  quite  as  well 

Many  well-intentioned  people  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  unbecoming  for  a  man  or 
a  woman  to  what  they  call  **  hang  about " 
the  streets.  I  have  been  more  than  once 
at  a  loss  to  quite  grasp  their  meaning. 
They  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  respectable.  Well,  that 
depends.  It  depends,  I  conceive,  a  good 
deal  upon  what  one  hangs  about  the  streets 
for.  There  are  a  good  many  people,  for 
inatance,  who  **hang  about"  the  streets 
for  pretty  much  the  same  reason  for  which 
their  richer  brothers  and  sisters,  at  certain 
hours,  ''  hang  about "  Rotten  Row.  Why 
iM  one  a  sinner  in  the  one  case  rather  than 
in  the  other!  Some  one  replies :  '* Think 
of  the  bad  characters  who  do  frequent  the 
atreete  T'    If  we  are  to  keep  away  from  all 


the  places  which  are  frequented  by  bad 
characters,  we  counsellors  of  perfection  had 
better  at  once  ''make  tracks/'  say,  to 
Mirs  I  Are  there  no  bad  characters  in 
Rotten  Row,  I  wonder  1 

Sajs  one  body  of  censors  of  other 
pBople's  manners  and  other  people's 
morals :  '*  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  fre- 
quent the  streets  in  the  daytime,  but — 
f^ter  dark  t  Oaght  a  respectable  man  or 
woman  to  frequent  the  streets  at  night  1" 
There  is  one  sufficiently  obvious  answer  to 
such  a  question.  If  people  were  only  to 
frequent  the  streets  in  the  daytime,  an 
enormous  number  of  Londoners  would, 
practically,  never  be  able  to  set  foot  in 
them  at  alL  Most  people  in  London  are 
at  work  all  day.  Their  only  chance  to 
take  theb  pleasure  is  at  night.  To 
attempt,  on  any  plea  whatever,  to  keep 
these  people  out  of  the  streets  at  the  only 
time  at  which  they  can  get  into  them 
would  be  to  attempt  to  perpetrate  an  act 
of  criminal  selfishness,  of  which  we  can 
only  hope  few  persons  would  be  willing  to 
be  guilty. 

But,  contmue  the  censors,  think  of  the 
promiscuous  acquaintances  which  are 
made  1  People  who  talk  like  this  are  either 
oblivious,  or  Ignorant,  of  the  fact  that  all 
men  and  women  are  not  run  into  the  same 
mould.  A  promiscuous  acquaintance  is, 
roushly  speskiug,  an  acquaintance  made 
haphazard.  A  good  many  of  us  can  look 
back,  and  eay,  unhesitatingly,  that  some 
of  our  pleaaanteat  acquaintances  have  been 
made  haphazard. 

It  is  curious  how  Ignorant  one  set  of 
people,  at  least,  appear  to  be  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  another  set  of  people 
live.  Hosts  of  young  men  in  London 
would  never  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing a  young  woman  at  all  if  it  were  not 
for  the  promiscuous  acquaintances  which 
they  are,  I  venture  to  say,  fortunately  able 
to  make  with  them  in  the  steeets.  And 
the  same  thing  applies  to  multitudes  of 
young  women — if  they  had  to  wait  for 
social  introductions  they  never  would 
know  a  young  man.  What  chance  have 
the  generality  of  clerks,  and  shop  assistants, 
and  such  like  of  getthig  into  any  sort  of 
society  1  You  say,  that  with  such  persons, 
there  ought  to  be  no  intercourse  between 
the  sexes;  that,  while  they  occupy  such 
positions,  they  ought  not  to  think  of 
marriage.  But  they  never  will  rise,  ap- 
preciably, above  the  positions  which  they 
are  occupying  now.  That  is  not  their 
fault.    It  is  certain,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is 
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not  their  fault — late  and  circnmstances, 
all  the  conditions  of  their  life  are  against 
them.  Andy  on  that  account,  because  of 
their  poverty,  are  they  not  amenable  to 
t^e  laws  which  gorem  our  common  nature  ? 
Are  they  not  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which, 
because  of  their  position,  are  perhaps  the 
only  pleasures  they  can  enjoy!  If  you 
tldnk  so,  we  are  not  likely  to  agree. 
Because,  in  spite  of  the  wise  men  and  of 
the  political  economists,  I  see  no  reason, 
but  very  much  the  contrary,  why  the  poor 
man  and  woman  should  not  get  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  life  as  the  rich  man  and 
woman — ^if  they  can.  At  any  rate,  they 
have  my  heartiest  wishes  for  the  success 
of  their  attempts  to  do  so. 

I  love  the  London  streets,  and,  perhaps, 
pre-eminently  at  night.  There  is,  for  me, 
a  magic  in  the  London  streets  at  night 
which  you  shall  scarcely  meet  elsewhere. 
I  have  wandered,  many  and  many  a  time, 
to  and  fro  in  them,  from  west  to  east,  from 
north  to  south.  There  is  a  something  hi 
the  air,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  actual  atmos- 
phere, which,  in  certain  moods,  acts  upon 
the  blood  in  one's  veins  like  wine.  This  is 
not  a  fancy,  which  is  peculiar  to  an  indi- 
viduaL  I  have  been  told  the  same  thing, 
over  and  over  again,  by  men  and  by 
women  too.  Is  it  strange  that  the  rustic, 
fresh  from  the  gloom  and  monotony  of  his 
native  village,  when  he  begins  to  realise 
the  presence  of  this  something  in  the 
London  streets  at  nights,  finds  that  it 
enthrals  him  as  with  the  glamour  of  some 
supposititious  fairyland  1  Have  you  known 
many  country  folks,  out  of  the  books  and 
the  plays,  who,  after  once  knowing,  really 
knowing  London,  were  willbg  to  return 
— ^for  good,  as  they  have  it — ^to  Uieir 
villages!  I,  personally,  cannot  recall  a 
single  case.  But  I  have  known,  and  do 
know,  country  folks  who  would  not  return 
from  whence  they  came  for  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  am  likely  to  be  able  to  offer 
them.  Ask  ninety-nine  country  wenches 
out  of  a  hundred,  who  have  known  service 
in  town,  to  accept  a  permanent  place  in 
the  country,  and  *'make  a  note  ''  of  their 
answera 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  poor  man's 
life,  in  London,  is  without  its  seamy  side ; 
that  it  is  all  '<beer  and  skittles";  that 
it  knows  no  *' kicks  ";  that  it  is  aU  "half- 
pence." One  is  merely  expressing  a 
modest,  but,  I  believe,  well-founded 
opinion,  that  the  poor  man  is  better  off 
in  the  town  than  in  the  country  ;  that  it 


is  by  no  means  surprisbg  that,  sub  the 
statisticians  inform  us,  able-bodied  roatim, 
of  both  sexes,  are  deserting  MieSx  nAtm 
hamlets  to  try  their  fortune  In  the  eltiei. 

A  poor  man  is  not  very  well  off  so^ 
where.  That,  as  Uungs  are,  is  o&e  of  Iks 
conditions  of  his  poverty.  It  may  be 
different  later  on  in  the  new  world  lAitt, 
accordbg  to  some  prophets,  is  eombkg  bf- 
and-by.  But  the  millennium  is  not  js^ 
nor,  to  the  ordinary  vision,  are  there  mm^ 
signs  of  its  approach  visible  oa  the  h(xiBaa, 
But,  bearing  this  in  mind — that  a  poor  bmb 
is  not  very  well  off  anywhere,  I  eboold  iOs 
to  be  told,  definitely,  in  what  respeet  hek 
not,  at  least,  as  well  off  In  Londosi  la  ool 
of  it. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  In  eertefai  di^aab 
of  the  metropolis,  he  is  housed  in  a  BOMr 
which  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  so-called  medsn 
civilisation.  The  slums  of  London  in  ear 
perpetual  shame.  But  does  Mnj  one  i^ 
pose  that  there  are  no  slums  In  the  eoentiy  f 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  village  in  EBf^nd 
which  cannot  show  sights  of  that  ssrt 
equal  to  anything  which  can  be  seen  in 
town.  What  do  you  say  to  hovels  baft 
on  the  edge  of  a  fetid  pond  which  ii 
always  giiing  off  foul  miasmlc  vaponn^ 
and  which  in  winter  overflows  its  banksy 
and  dovers  the  floors  of  the  hamaa  pa- 
sties— the  floors  of  the  rooms  ia  wUch 
human  beings  sleep  1 — with  oozy,  stinking 
mud !  What  do  you  say  to  farmbooaee — 
what  pictures  the  mention  of  f armhooses  b 
apt  to  conjare  up  to  the  imaginative  vldoa 
of  a  Londoner,  pictures,  too  often^  liew 
bitterlv  unlike  the  unsavoury  reality  V— I 
ask,  what  do  you  say  to  wooden-buQt,  rasih 
sbackle,  tumbledown  farmhouses  >taj»^iin 
in  the  middle  of  a  muck-yard — a 
yard  which,  at  any  season  (tf  the 
renders  it  impossible  to  approach  the 
dry-shod,  and  which,  for  pmaps  six  mostts 
of  the  year,^  causes  the  house  to  be  moh 
rounded  by  an  evil-smelling  morass!  I 
know  London  as  well  as  most  menu  I 
know  some  of  its  sslabrious  neighbeiff- 
hooda — Stotton  Ofeand,  Lower  Msah, 
the  slums  about  J)rury  Lane,  the  Mtet^ 
Houndsditch,  Shoredltch,  a  doaen'  other 
districts,  the  very  names  of  which  are  n^U- 
marea  Bat  I  know  nothing  In  London,  in 
the  shape  of  housing  for  the  poor,  whieh  is 
worse  than  some  of  the  "  houdag  **  wUdi 
I  know  in  the  country.  In  Lond<m  the 
poor  folk  can  find  other  quarters — and  thsy 
do.  In  the  country  they,  practically,  esn- 
not.  They  live  and  die  In  the  dirty  den 
in  which  they  struggled  into  life.    TJiete 
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is  nowhere  elae  they  can  go  to,  except  the 
^*  hoasei''  or  imlees  they  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  torn  their  backs  npon  the 
country  and  journey  to  the  town.  In 
London,  again,  sanitary  inspection  is  not 
a  dead  letter.  In  the  country  it  too  often 
is.  The  ridi  men,  on  whose  properties  the 
poor  folks'  dweUings  are  apt  to  stand,  are 
our  magistrates  and  rulers.  Sanitary  in- 
spectors know  their  duty  too  well  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  In  London,  still  once 
more,  there  is  a  great  and  general  movement 
which  all  men  are  endeavouring  to  help 
forward,  for  the  better  and  more  convenient 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  being 
housed  better  and  better  every  day.  If 
any  such  general  movement  Is  taking 
place  in  the  country,  it  is  strange  that,  up 
to  the  present,  the  secret  has  been  so  well 
kept  from  the  world. 

Certainly  rents  are  Ugher  in  the  town 
than  In  the  country,  but,  then,  so  are 
wages.  I  wonder  what  able-bodied 
labourer  In  London,  skilled  or  unskilled.  Is 
content  to  put  in  a  full  week's  work  for 
anything  like  twelve  shillings!  If  the 
London  labourer  were  disposed  to  live 
as  the  country  labourer  lives,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  could  do  it  every  bit  as 
cheaply.  Bat^  he  is  not  so  disposed.  If 
the  city  workman  in  full  work  were  often 
to  go  without  meat  for  his  dinner,  his 
wage  being  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  purchase  it»  I  fancy  that  it  would 
soon  be  mentioned  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
Burns,  and  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  TUlett,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wise  would  soon  raise  a 
storm  about  our  heads.  Compared  with 
the  agricultural  labourer,  the  metropolitan 
artisan  fares  sumptuously  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  he  Is  better  off  in  the  end,  In 
spite  of  it.  It  is  not  the  rule,  with  hSm,  to 
Enish  his  days  In  the  workhouse.  It  Is  the 
rale  with  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  townsman  has  all  the  world  in  front 
of  him.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that 
he  can  be  what  he  pleases— despite  the 
teachers  of  the  doctrine  of  "Self-Help" 
— but  he  has  a  chance  of  becoming  better 
off  tiban  he  Is.  Hodge  has  no  such  chance 
— ^while  he  continues  to  be  Hodge.  He  is 
just  as  much  a  member  of  a  caste  as  any 
Hindoo,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  rising  out 
of  that  caste — ^practically  the  lowest  caste 
of  all  the  castes — ^unless  he  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot  and  goes  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  town. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  "temp- 
tations "  of  a  great  dty.  Of  course  there 
are  temptations  in  a  great  city.  But  some 
people  seem  to  be  unaware  that  there  also 


are  temptations  out  of  It.  I  was  talking, 
recently,  to  a  friend,  who  has  been  residing 
for  some  time  in  a  north  country  village, 
about  the  comparative  amount  of  vice  to 
be  found  in  Uie  country  and  in  towns. 
He  made  the  startling  statement  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  there  was^  not  a 
young  woman  of  marriageable  age  in  Chat 
north  country  village  who  had  not  had  an 
illegitimate  child.  I  say  that  that  was  a 
startling  statement.  But  undoubtedly  that 
particular  form  of  human  frailty  b  un- 
pleasantly conspicuous  in  not  a  few  of  the 
most  secluded  hamlets. 

There  is  another .  sort  of  temptation 
which  some  people  seem  to  think  exists 
only  in  cities — the  temptation  of  drunken- 
ness. Such  people  are  the  victims  of  an 
extraordinary  delusion.  In  nine  villages 
out  of  ten  that  is  the  only  sort  of  amuse- 
ment which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
have.  Thefr  one  notion  of  enjoyment  is 
to  get  drunk.  It  is  not  their  fault — ^it  is 
the  only  description  of  entertainment  which 
offers.  There  must  be  many  villages  in 
which  every  inhabitant,  at  some  period  or 
od^er  of  his  life,  was  an  habitual  drunkard 
— ^that  is,  he  got  drunk  whenever  he  got 
the  chance.  Of  what  city  In  the  world 
could  you  say  that?  I  was  once  in  a 
village  on  the  Welsh  coask  The  Welsh, 
I  have  been  Informed,  are  a  sober  people, 
and  so  some  of  them  may  be.  A  certain 
wicked  traveller  chanced  to  come  that 
way.  Accordlnfl;  to  his  own  account,  he 
had  "  struck  oil "  in  the  Western  States 
of  America — and,  possibly,  he  had  "struck" 
some  peculiar  notions,  too.  For  a  whole 
week  he  "  stood  Sam,"  at  the  local  hostelry, 
to  everybody  who  chose  to  come  and  drink. 
For  a  whole  week  every  soul  in  the 
place,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was 
drank — all  the  men,  many  of  the  women, 
and  some  of  the  children.  The  occasion 
offered,  and  they  rose  to  it.  They  had 
never  before  enjoyed  themselves  so  much 
In  their  lives — that  being  their  Idea  of 
enjoyment.  No  doubt,  to  this  hour,  many 
of  those  amusement-seekers  look  back  to 
that  week  as  being  the  most  amusing 
week  they  ever  spent.  I  know,  or,  rather, 
I  used  to  know,  a  village  In  Devonshire^  in 
which  every  able-bodied  man  used  to 
regularly  subscribe  to  a  common  fund.  It 
was  an  ancient  custom,  and,  possibly, 
still  survives.  To  what  purpose  do 
you  suppose  that  fund  was  applied  f  To 
makbg  every  subscriber — ^that  is,  every 
able-b^ed  man  in  the  place — drunk,  dead 
drunk,  I  fancy,  but  certainly  drunk,  on 
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cider,  on  certain  appointed  high  days  and 
holidays.  Talk  of  the  temptation  which  a 
great  city  offers  to  a  countryman  to  fall 
into  drinking  habits  1  What  singular 
notions  some  folks  seem  to  haye ! 

The  picture  is   not  all  shadow  in  the 
country,  any  more  than  it  is  all  light  in 
town.    Men,  places,  and  things,  the  yary- 
inff  conditions  of  life,  have  not  only  two 
siaes,  they  have  many  sides.    The  point 
is,  that  more  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  in  great  cities  than 
with  the  state  of  things  in  rural  districts. 
The  reason  is  obyious.    Townspeople  are 
in  an  enormous  majority,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  which  prevail  among  them- 
selves,  than  with  the   conditions  which 
prevail  among  their  more  or  less  distant 
neighbours.    The  consequence  of  this  is 
what   might  be  expected.     They  know 
what  burdens  they  have  themselves  to  bear, 
they  know  how  heavy  they  are,  they  know 
that  they  show  no  signs  of  diminishing 
either   in    quantity    or    in    quality.      It 
seems  strange  to  them  that  others  should 
be  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  take   these 
burdens   on    themselves.     They  do   not 
seem  to  suspect  that  those  others  may  be 
staggering  under  even  lieavier  loads  than 
they  themselves.     They  see  the  country, 
when  they  see  it  at  all,  under  the  pleasantest 
conditions,  and  they  only  see  its  pleasantest 
aspects.    The  countryman  is  apt  never  to 
see  these  pleasantest  aspects  at  all    First, 
because  familiarity  breeds  contempt.    How 
is  it  that  Londoners  see  nothing  in  some 
of  those  aspects  of  the  great  city  which  fill 
the  rustic  with  speechless  admiration !    Is 
it   because    an    essential    constituent   of 
admiration   is    the   element  of   novelty, 
surpiise !    And,  second,  the  country  is  at 
its  best — from  the  townsman's  point  of 
view — for  so  brief  a  season;    while  the 
hardships  of  liis  lot  are  with  the  country- 
man year  in  and  year  out|  from  the  rising 
up  to  the  goin^  down  of  the  sun;  ay, 
and,  too  often,  in  the  weary  watches  of 
his  night  to  boot. 

One  may  be  excused  for  wishing  that 
those  gentlemen,  who,  on  the  platform  and 
in  prints  are  in  the  habit  of  deploring  what 
they  call  the  rural  exodus,  would  fill,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  places  which  once 
were  filled  by  those  wanderers  in  search 
of  a  promised  land.  Why  should  a  man, 
who  IS  at  his  ease  amidst  the  loxuries  and 
conveniences  of  a  great  city,  reproach  his 
brother  for  disliking  to  be  uneasy  amidst 
the   hardships   and  inconveniences  of  a 


rural  district  f  It  is  easy  to  say  that  then 
must  be  agricultural  labourers.  TL^t  thoss 
who  say  so  prove  the  faith  that  is  in  "*^~~ 
by  becoming  agricultural  laboaren 
selvea  But  do  not  let  them  put  p 
upon  others  to  exemplify  that  faith 
ously.  It  may  be  true  tfiat  Kngtsml, 
without  agriculture,  would  fiade  iito 
nothingness.  But  I  have  my  doabta,  sal 
I  am  certain  that  no  country  can  ba  oli 
to  be  holding  its  own,  if,  to  enable  it  to  4s 
so,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  kqp 
portion  of  its  population  shall  live  the  Ihras 
which  agricultural  labourers  in  Eo^sad 
live  to-day. 

If  agricultural  labourers  choose  to  eoa 
tinue  to  be  agricultunl  labourers,  so  be  & 
But  if  you  wish  them  to  make  that  cMbSt 
you  will  have  to  do,  at  leasts  one  tidsf^ 
you  will  have  to  confine  edncatton  to  As 
towns.  That  is  the  cause  of  all  the  ehssgs 
— educatioxL  The  fathers  and  the  natbtn 
are  rooted  to  the  soiL  The  sons  sal  the 
dauffhters  are  not  yet  Tooted.  Yea  are 
teaching  them  what  b^g  rooted  to  the 
soil  means.  You  are  also  teadifng  thssi 
that  they  have  a  dioice  in  the  matter; 
and  though,  probably,  many  of  them  an 
conscious  that  it  is  only  between  too  mrOM, 
they  are  disposed  to  choose  irhai  seems  to 
them,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fv  anffiirfwit 
reasons,  to  be  the  lesser. 

England  has   seen   many  nco^bsla  << 
disaster.    Yet  she  is  England  sOL    Hdl 
impossibly  she  may  continue  to  be  Eo^and, 
little  great  England,  yet  a  little  loogm. 
Even  though  the  countryfolk  oonttaasto 
desert  the  rural  districts  in  ever-inrtfossi^g 
numbers,  and    the   agricultural    pToMssi 
assumes  a  phase  which   England,  as  a 
nation,  shall  be  constrained  to  gird  nf  ksr 
loins  and  face — as  she  has  &ced  pmsHS 
every  whit    as    difficult  before    to-Aif. 
When  that  time  comes,  I  doubt  if  any  csa 
will    be   found  who  will   be  willing  to 
maintain  that  a  man  ought  to  be  cuntsil 
to  work,  at  the  most  arduous  labour^  to 
exchange    for  his  bare  daily  bread,  lb 
whole  life  long,  and  then  ttiat   his  hil 
words  ought  tb  be  an  expression  of  gnti- 
tude  to  ms  country,  as,  cut  off  firom  tie 
woman  who  shared  Us  sorro?rs — ^he  hadas 
joys  1 — ^he  dies  in  the  workhouse  at  the 
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At  leut,  it  b  BO  inanimeh  as  it  holds  the 
diut  of  moat  of  the  more  recent  mooarchs 
of  Denmark  and  Scandinavia — when  the 
North  was,  as  aeenu  fit,  a  united  kingdom 
— with  that  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Of  the  national  heroes  it  has  no  snch 
record  as  our  precious  Abbey.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  it  nuikes  bat  a  limited  appeal 
to  our  sensibilltiesL  Kings  and  Qaeens 
are  not  in  themselves  very  impressive 
objects:  their  dost — unless  in  life  they 
were  exceptional  beings  —  stimulates  to 
reflection  much  less  than  the  ornate 
oaskets  of  silver,  copper,  and  other 
deoorated  material  which  holds  it. 

In  summer  Roeskilde  must  be  a  charming 
little  town.  It  stands  on  a  knoll  at  the 
head  of  a  brandi  of  the  Isse  Fiord.  The 
Cathedral  occupies  the  very  crest  of  the 
hfll.  From  it  you  look  north  immediately 
apon  the  arm  of  the  sea,  though  between 
it  and  the  actual  shore  are  trees  and  snug 
Tillas  of  fretted  woodwork,  with  fantastic 
gables  such  as  the  Danes  love  to  give 
their  houses  when  they  can  afibrd  to  let 
their  imagination  take  its  fling  in  such  a 
matter.  East  and  south  the  town  spreads 
from  the  red  Cathedral  walU  You  may 
find  some  old  houses  among  its  streets, 
but  scarcely  as  many  as  you  would  expect 
when  you  know  that  the  Cathedral  was 
founded  by  Harald  Blaatand  so  long  ago  as 
975»  By  the  way,  this  monarch's  ^escoed 
portraiture  is  to  be  seen  on  one  of  the 
Catliedral  choir  walls.  The  Engliehman 
is  quick  to  notice  that  though  he  is  not 
depicted  as  a  very  mighty  man,  he  is 
styled  '*Bex  Danie  Anglie  et  Norwegie." 
Things  have,  however,  changed  a  good 
deal  during  the  thousand  years  since  King 
Harald  could  daim  so  substantial  a  king- 
dom. 

But  I  did  not  come  to  Roeskilde  in 
summer.  It  was  midwinter  when  I  found 
my  way  to  the  "Hotel  Prindsen."  Travel- 
ling was  distinctly  tiresome.  I  had 
purposed  arriving  at  Roeskilde  at  the 
decent  hour  of  four  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon— at  least,  so  the  time-tables  promised 
me.  That,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  was  west  of  the  Belts  when 
I  set  my  face  towards  the  cathedral  city, 
and  the  Belts  were  frightfully  congested 
— with  ice.  The  consequence  was  this: 
instead  of  tending  five  or  six  ferry-boats 
daily  across  the  fifteen  miles  of  the 
Great  Belt  Channel,  tiie  Railway  com- 
panies had  much  ado  to  get  the  boats  to 
cross  once  daDy  in  each  direction.  We 
travellers  amassed  on  each  side  of  the 


channel  in  various  degrees  of  impatience, 
and  even  resentment.  It  seemed  abiurd 
that  on  the  threshold*  of  the  twentieth 
century  ice  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  mails.  Tet  interfere  it  did, 
very  effectually.  I  for  my  part  shall, 
for  a  good  decade  or  two,  remember 
the  tussle  the  boat  had  with  the  floes 
and  the  vast  reaches  of  solid  ice  which 
it  behoved  us  to  attack  and  crash  through. 
There  were  times  when  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  we  should  succeed  in  our 
little  enterprise.  That  was  when  we 
came  to  a  dead  standstill  in  the  middle 
of  the  white  field,  ai^  the  engines  for 
a  while  held  their  peace.  It  was  a  thick 
night  at  the  time — black  as  the  fore- 
bodings  of  the  more  nervous  of  the 
passengers.  Every  one  of  sense  knew 
full  well  that  any  considerable  pause 
in  our  struggle  might  prove  fata).  It 
would  give  time  for  the  ice  to  pack 
irresistibly  about  the  boat,  and  friseze 
about  it  too.  We  did  not  therefore  like 
these  halts.  They  were  worse  than  the 
constant  orders  of  '*Full  speed  astern," 
which  were  necessary  to  gain  for  us  an 
adequate  impulse  after  even  a  momentary 
check.  Nor  was  the  evident  excitement 
of  our  captain  and  his  henchmen  calcu- 
lated to  compose  us.  However,  all  ended 
well,  and  we  reached  the  eastern  side  of 
the  B  ilt  tolerably  comforted. 

This  was  at  the  hideous  time  of  half  an 
hour  after  midnight  My  ticket  to  Roes- 
kilde would,  under  these  circumstances, 
brin|^  me  to  the  cathednd  city  at  about 
half-past  two  in  the  morning.  In  effect  it 
did  so.  I  left  the  train,  confabulated  with 
the  drowiy  station-master,  who  assured 
me  that  the  hotels  were  all  fast  asleep, 
reminded  me  of  what  I  needed  no  reminder 
— ^to  wit,  that  there  were  about  thirty 
degrees  of  frost  in  the  air — and  suggested 
that  I  should  journey  on  to  Copenhagen 
and  later  return  to  Roeskilde. 

This  advice  was  sound.  I  spent  the 
brief  residue  of  the  night  in  the  capital, 
indulged  myself  with  an  hour  or  two  of 
high  entertainment  among  Thorvaldsen's 
matchless  statuary,  and  came  back  to 
Roeskilde  in  the  evening.  To  my  joy,  the 
head  -  waiter  at  the  "  Hotel  Pdndsen " 
talked  excellent  English. 

It  was  uncommonly  cold  in  Roeskilde 
that  night.  I  primed  myself  for  the 
endurance  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  coffee 
and  gin,  which  seemed  to  be  in  request 
among  my  neighbours  in  the  caf6  of  the 
hotel.    I  do  not  recommend  this  beverage. 
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It  may  loit  the  Duies,  but  to  the  stranger 
it  is  Bcareely  nectar.  Perhapi  it  does^ot 
really  Bidt  the  Daneti  for  I  remarked  over 
my  elgar  that  a  rery  iprace,  ehort^  fat 
gentleman  in  a  froek-coat,  who  was  die- 
onising  the  Sohleewig  Hobtein  qaeation 
with  a  slim,  angular  young  gentleman, 
gjtevr  almost  intoIeranUy  &ated  as  he 
sipped  at  his  eup.  His  interlocutor,  who 
was  satisfied  with  some  mild  lager  beer, 
seemed  to  have  much  the  better  of  Uie 
argument — and  did  not  get  red  in  tiie 
face. 

StiD,  I  repeat,  it  may  be  an  aid  to 
slumber  and  warmth,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  vituperated.  I  was  comfortable 
enough  under  my  feather-bed — ^which  the 
English-Bpeaking  waiter  had  arranged 
should  be  fully  two  feet  longer  than  the 
avenge — and  awoke  refresh^,  and — save 
the  tip  of  my  nose — divinely  warm.  The 
maid  who  came  in  to  light  the  stove  ex- 
claimed something  violent  about  "degrees" 
the  moment  she  entered.  I  did  not  alto- 
gether understand  her  at  the  time.  Later 
I  learned  from  other  mouths  that  the  ther- 
mometer had  made  a  phenomenal  descent 
in  the  night,  and  obstinately  refused  to  rise. 
I  had  an  inkling  of  the  state  of  things, 
however,  when,  looking  from  my  bedroom 
window,  I  saw  the  Koeskilde  boys  and 
girls  trotting  to  school  with  apple-red 
cheeks,  holdhig  their  hands  to  their  ears. 
This  latter  is  a  sure  sign  of  unusual  cold 
in  Denmark. 

It  chanced  to  be  market-day  in  the  town. 
Sledge  followed  sledge  up  the  street,  with 
bales  of  animated  clothing  and  furs  in  its 
midst  It  was  a  pretty  scene.  The  snow 
lay  deep  In  the  thoroughfares  and  on  the 
roofs,  and  overhead  the  sky  was  a  clear, 
pale,  piercing  blue.  The  blood-red  colour 
of  the  Cathedral,  early  Oothic  in  style  and 
of  brick  material,  with  its  adjacent  trees  all 
heavily  frosted,  and  the  great  white  reach 
of  the  frozen  fiord  beyond,  added  to  the 
pictorial  beauty  of  the  place.  I  had  heard 
the  Cathedral  bells  in  the  frosty  night  once, 
and  their  mellow  harmony  had  excited 
expectation.  This  expectation  did  not, 
upon  first  actual  acquaintance,  seem  justi- 
fied. You  do  not  look  to  see  an  aged 
church  like  this  glowing  with  youthful 
fervour.  Bed-brick  spires  to  us  at  home  do 
not  sound  attractive.  But  of  course  the 
apparent  anomaly  was  readily  explainable. 
The  Cathedral  of  Boeskilde  has  bden  pro- 
foundly restored.  It  has  plenty  of  the  dry 
bones  of  antiquity  inside  ii  They  are, 
however,  alluringly  dissembled  under   a 


f  afr  and  fervid  exterior.  The  Dmi  c» 
not  be  said  to  be  apeofdeveryeiilbriMiit 
about  religious  mattem  or  rdl^boi  bdt 
ings.  Their  Lutheranism  seem  to  mk 
them  not  so  much  iconodasUt  asfadfflML 
In  no  country  in  Europe,  I  sqipM^km 
our  modern,  world-wide,  erai^elfaqg  n. 
vivalists  va6h  difficulties  tefaee  «i% 
can  hope  to  make  an  impniiioa.  Hi 
being  so,  some  credit  is  ditt  to  Ikmi 
for  the  sacrifice  which  has  mbUflb 
country  to  make  BoesUUe^  tb  mM 
church,  so  presentable. 

Tlie  snow  lay  in  deep  diifto  agaki  d 
the  red  buttresses  and  the  doon  d  h 
building.  I  walked  round  the  nUi 
twice.  My  Kodak  had  deiigniip«ii 
beauty.  But  the  air  was  so  ken  ndtti 
idnd  from  the  fiord  so  penetntiDgtlill 
could  not  satisfy  myself  in  thk  pnsik; 
my  fingers  became  instantly  nonbihil 
withdrew  them  from  my  pookei  Iti 
however,  capture  the  towning  6^  \^ 
sliding  down  a  pretty  lane  at  li^af^ 
to  it,  bordered  with  wbisme  bgoiTihi 
and  terminating  in  a  holy  woO  dadiMtii 
to  an  unfamiliar  saint  Thiidooe,IttU 
upon  Mr.  Deputy-Qravedigger  Smiti^al 
had  been  instructed,  and  in  kb  agneilila 
parlour — containing  as  manj  imlj  Mr 
nacks  as  a  bazaar-«rranged  to  k  pi^ 
sonally  conducted  about  J)mai^^  ^ 
mausoleum.  I  have,  hen  mi  Qicn, 
clashed  with  guides  innumenUi  Ml 
Deputy-Gravedigger  Smith  leeBi  to  ■•■ 
much  above  them  all  as  the  Mel  Tofv 
is  above  the  rest  of  Paridsn  edifiNil 
never  hope  to  meet  with  a  mow  gw 
graceful,  courtly,  and  oUigiiig  old  bmJJ 
my  mind  he  will  be  ever  mm«Ww^ 
this  Cathedral  L(mg  mj  he  lifj,  fP 
cheeked  old  septuagenarian  tW  wM 
teU  the  tales  about  his  Boyal  de^l  am 
which  he  has  so  entirely  at  hb  fi>F 
ends.  ^ ,  I 

The  old  gentleman  was  soon  nioffljj* 
a  comforter  by  his  daughter,  »nj  *2 
the  keys,  he  led  me  into  *«^\f^*^ 
Here  he  prattled  unceasfagly  ^■•Jr 
with  me  in  a  quaint  and  not  yioW»» 
teUigible  mixture  of  Danish,  Engl*  •» 
German.  But  he  had  suoh  confiday » 
me— or  perhaps  wearied  •o.™"^.,?^ 
prolonged  examination  of  the  bmWar 
that  four  times  he  left  ttetomy««"J 
the  Royal  coffins  in  the  Boyal  ^^ 
made  flying  visits  to  his  homo  Mid  ttw»^ 
after  each  visit  with  an  H^^^^ 
strong  drink  about  him.  Aft^  ^^  ^ 
his  volubility  seemed  inereaiea,  » 
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anecdotes  tripped  off  bb  tongue  with  a  speed 
whioh  was  only  bridled  by  the  insufferable 
necessity  of  being  as  polyglot  as  possible. 

The  choreh  is  not  large,  but  it  is  trim 
and  bright^  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
massiye  character  of  so  many  of  our 
British  cathedrals.  li  it  be  comparable  in 
its  decorative  work  to  any  of  our  cathedrals, 
Ely  may  be  mentioned  as  iixe  one  most 
suggestive  of  it.  Ely,  however,  is  in- 
finitely more  grandiose,  not  only  in  its 
architecture,  but  also  in  its  colouring.  Stil), 
there  is  much  that  is  winsome  in  Boes- 
kilde's  interior,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
winter's  sun,  that  cast  a  mosaic  of  varie- 
gated light  on  the  pavement  by  the  altar 
on  this  particular  day,  gave  special  grace 
to  it.  But  it  was  very  cold  in  the  place. 
Old  Smith  did  not  unmuffle  inside  the 
church,  nor  even  dofi  his  hat.  Even 
when  leaning  against  the  stately  coffins  of 
Denmark's  dead  monarohs,  the  old  fellow 
showed  little  awe  of  them.  He  described 
them  and  their  contents  with  the  pride  of 
a  man  expatiating  about  his  orchids,  and 
with  somethbg  of  the  fondness  iJso. 

It  is  these  tombs  that  make  Boeakilde 
unique.  There  are  three  chfef  mortuary 
chapelSj  each  containing  a  succession  of 
monarchs  and  their  wives.  In  the  chancel 
are  other  monuments — ^that  to  Uie  great 
Queen  Margaret,  who  united  ttie  three 
realms  of  Scandinavia,  being,  of  course,  the 
most  significant.  This  notable  lady  died 
in  1412,  and  was  at  first  buried  in  Uie  old 
Soyal  sepulchre  church  of  Soro.  Boes- 
kilde,  however,  claimed  her  a  year  later, 
and  the  Bishop  supported  his  claim  by 
seizing  the  Eoyal  corpse,  and  taking  it  by 
force  to  his  Cathedral.  Close  to  the  tomb 
is  the  singularly  beautiful  monument  to 
her  son  Eric,  who  died  prematurely.  The 
lad  is  done  in  white  marble,  in  knightly 
attire,  recumbent  on  the  flat  headstone. 

Beneath  the  choir  is  a  grim,  dark  crypt 
containing  a  dozen  or  more  coffins,  great 
and  small,  sombrely  wrapped  for  the  most 
part  in  faded  black  velvet.  "  They  come 
here,"  remarked  my  old  custodian,  "  when 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go."  Most  of 
these  desolate  and  compassionable  dead 
belong  to  the  last  century — stillborn  and 
young  members  of  the  reigning  families. 
One  does  not  like  to  think  of  them  in  this 
dusty  cellar  of  death,  lumbered  together 
like  a  man's  disused  trunks  and  padking- 
caaea 

To  go  hence  into  one  of  the  three  great 
mortuary  chapels  is  like  going  from  a 
young   blighted    rose-tree    to   a  vase  of 


superb  cut  flowers.  The  most  recent  of 
the  chapels  is  really  the  least  interesting. 
Its  Bjzintine  style  and  its  speckless  walls 
of  whitewash  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
rest  of  the  Cathedral  The  chapel  contains 
about  a  century's  growth  of  sovereigns  and 
their  queens  in  marble  mausoleums,  and 
standing  nakedly  in  the  glittering  pomp  of 
crimson  velvet  and  silver.  Here  lies 
Frederick  the  Seventh,  with  a  golden 
laurel- wreath  on  hb  coffin ;  and  here  may 
be  seen  the  mementoes  of  affection  sent 
but  the  other  day  by  members  of  the 
reigning  family  to  be  placed  over  the 
remains  of  their  loved  ones,  recently  dead. 
Hither  will  come  King  Christian  the  Ninth 
and  his  Queen  when  their  earthly  career 
is  over.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reflec- 
tive in  a  place  Uke  tUs.  But  dear  old 
Deputy  -  Gravedigger  Smith,  with  his 
soothing  prattle  and  his  kindly  smQe, 
seemed  to  take  much  of  the  sting  horn 
death  itself  as  he  laid  his  deanly-wrinkled 
hand  first  on  one  coffio  and  then  another, 
and  told  his  tale.  I  should  not  like  to 
say  at  how  many  of  these  more  modem 
interments  he  had  officially  assisted. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings  adjacent 
is  of  a  very  different  order.  Here  one  can 
dispense  with  funereal  moralising,  for  these 
dead  have  been  so  long  dead  that  sympa- 
thy with  them  or  their  relatives  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  chapel  walls  are 
brilliantly  frescoed,  and  the  storied  marbles 
they  surround  appeal  to  us  as  so  many 
works  of  art.  The  tomb  of  Christian  the 
Third  in  particular  is  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. But  one  is  most  drawn  to  the 
simple  brown  slab  In  the  floor  upon  which 
the  words  ''Christian  Bex  "  may  be  read, 
denoting  the  resting-place  of  the  monarch 
who  was  great  In  more  senses  than  one. 
He  was,  until  his  disinterment  a  decade  or 
two  ago,  believed  to  have  been  of  fabulous 
size.  Old  Smith  has  much  to  say  on  this 
subject.  He  was  present  at  this  interesting 
scene.  The  bones  were  certainly  those  of 
a  very  tall  man,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
answerable  to  the  height  given  him  by  the 
marking  on  the  pillar  in  the  chapel — said 
to  have  been  done  by  the  King  himself  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  the  exis&g  members 
of  the  Boyal  family  have  also  marked  their 
heights  on  this  famous  pillar,  though  none 
of  them  approach  the  first  Christian's  eight- 
foot  line.  Peter  the  Great  in  his  day 
came  here  and  stood  against  the  stone; 
but  Peter  again  was  some  five  inches 
shorter  than  Christian. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  much  of  dear 
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old  Smith's  tales  b  Btrlet  trath,  and  how 
much  18  an  aneonBdoas  and  loTbg  accre- 
tion to  a  nacleoB  of  fact.  Bat  he  astonished 
me  with  a  story  of  a  certain  monstrons 
bishman  named  Murphy,  who,  in  1864, 
stalked  into  the  Cathedral,  and  hearing 
Mr.  Smith's  story  of  King  Christian's 
height,  exclaimed  that  King  Christian  was 
a  child  to  him.  So  it  seemed,  upon 
measnrementi  There  upon  the  pillar  is 
Mr.  Murphy's  mark,  a  foot  or  so  above 
Christian  the  First's  line.  Old  Smith's 
amazement  at  this  appaiition  of  Mr. 
Murphy  in  1864  had  not  lessened  ap- 
preciably by  1893. 

From  the  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings  to 
the  Chapel  of  Christian  the  Fourth  is 
another  change  of  epochs,  with  a  corre- 
sponding chance  in  the  garniture  of  the 
mortuary  chamber.  There  is  magnificence 
here — ^in  the  frescoes  and  the  deaUi-caskets 
— that  recalls  the  gorgeousness  of  Versailles 
and  Venice  at  their  most  florid  epochs. 
Christian  the  Fourth  was  a  notable 
monarch  in  war  as  well  as  in  architecture. 
His  sword  is  on  his  splendid  metallic 
ccffin,  tight  chained  to  it.  His  wife's 
coffin  is  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  eldest 
son  keeps  him  company  on  the  other  side. 

These  are  the  chief  treasures  of  Boes- 
kilde.  There  are  also  a  rainbow -hued 
organ,  and  gallery  for  the  Boyal  family, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
plain  stone — ill- according  with  the  gentle- 
man's exuberance  as  an  author  in  life — 
mdicating  where  Saxo  Grammaticus 
moulders  in  peace.  Yet,  stay ;  for  its  sly 
mirthfulness,  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Bridget 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  ancient 
artist  who  frescoed  it  has  portrayed  a 
most  diverting  devil  in  pale  green  upon 
its  walls.  The  fiend  has  long  ears,  and  he 
is  writing  down  in  the  register  of  his 
clients  the  names  of  those  who  come  late 
to  church  or  gossip  therein  —  ''scribo 
tardanus  et  vana  loquenda  vagantes." 
Beneath  him  is  a  long-haired  lady,  whose 
office  it  is,  or,  rather,  was — in  the  fifteenth 
century — to  punish  such  persons  in  this 
life  also.  She  holds  a  stout  birch  of  twigs 
in  her  hand. 

I  tarried  in  the  Cathedral  for  two  hours 
— long  enough  to  exhaust  even  the  Deputy- 
Gravedigger  Smith's  patience,  had  he  not 
been  supported  by  his  runs  home.  Then 
it^behoved  me  to  hurry  for  the  train  to 
Copenhagen. 

As  I  shook  my  dear  old  cicerone  by  the 
hand  he  said:  "When  you  come  again  I 
shall  be  like  them  '*— nodding  at  his  kingly 


clients.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  lo;  for,  fa. 
teresting  as  Roetkilde  Cathednl  ii  h 
itself,  it  will  be  much  less  so  wiUraoi  h 
amiable,  apple-cheeked  old  dutodin. 

AN  ANGEL  UNAWABES. 

A  COMPLETE  STOBY. 

Mr.  Barradale  Smith  ii  i  mtn-I 
beg  his  pardon,  a  notable  man— of  Mij. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  ii,  btene 
when  he  proposed  to  pabKili  ii  tb 
*'  Dud  "  short  autobiographies  of  "NoUib 
Men  of  To-day,"  he  started  the  mm  ^ 
writhig  his  own.  The  second  tba  k 
"Dial"  appeared  it  contamed  the  ml' 
niscences  of  Mr.  Anstruther  Oottoi;  ad 
the  third  number — bnt^  owiog toils- 
understanding  with  the  printer,  I  kej 
there  was  no  third  number,  «  il  te 
was,  no  notable  could  be  penoidedtod 
the  8toi7  of  his  life  therein. 

Mr.  &rradale  Smith  liyesiniibt  A 
very  nice  flat  it  is,  and  a  vei7  nhenit^ 
pays  for  it ;  but  the  exact  utoitioD  oi  h 
building  containing  it  cannot^  fif  oMos 
reasons,  be  revealed.  Thera  m  wuf 
Barradale  Sj^iths  in  London;  M  tm 
dispute  in  print  as  to  which  hM  the 
honour  of  furnishing  the  model  Ar  tUi 
sketch. 

The  flat  itself  is  on  the  fonlh  loor. 
It  contains,  besides  the  usnallimgnosi, 
a  spacious* study  sacred  to  the  me  of  Mt 
Barradale  Soiith,  and  a  small  den  lUotM 
to  his  wife,  who  is  so  far  behfaid  tbetiw 
as  to  think  that  a  woman  who  wuli  to 
live  by  her  pen  must  needs  spend  the  W 
part  of  the  day  in  actnally  luing  it  Her 
husband  has  pointed  oat  her  nhwe 
times  without  number.  He  telli  htf » 
she  must  let  herself  be  seen  more;  Ud 
these  self-advertising  days  one  ^^j'^ 
in  the  swim ;  that  the  name  of  Biniah 
Snuth  must  be  kept  conepieaonilf  mm* 
the  pubUc  hi  aU  Usts  of  those  who  hi^ 
bury,  or  marry,  or  even  diroreeiwotts 
or  sister  celebrity,  and  that  he  hhw 
cannot  possibly  be  In  two  phwjei  ^  » 
She  only  smiles,  tells  him  to  attend  toUi 


part  of  the  business  while  she mmditt 
and  goes  on  with  her  writing,  whi« 
not  turned  into  print  over  the  MBe« 
Barradale  Smith  at  all,  but  pfO*» 
cheques  almost  as  hurge,  perhspe,  u  tt » 

Yet  Barradale  — how  he  blewed  «» 
sponsors  for  giving  him  that  ^^^^ 
reaUy  brilliant  writer  when  be  ttaj^ 
persuaded  to  write  instead  of  tmm 
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abbot  it  It  is  not  very  hard  to  penaade 
him  either,  if  yoa  set  the  example  by 
writing  a  cheque  yonrseU,  bat  then  he 
always  wants  the  figure  on  that  cheque 
to  be  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
oi  copy  he  will  produce  in  return,  that 
proprietors  of  cheque-books  and  journals 
often  shake  their  heads  and  seek  a  humbler 
man. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things  is  to  start  a  journal  of  your  own, 
and^arradale  hassti^d  many — so  many, 
in  fact^  that  printers  and  other  base 
mechanics  whose  co-operation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  journals  is  a  necessary  evil,  are 
accustomed  to  ask  him  for  something  in 
advance,  which  something  is  not  always 
forthcoming.  It  was  not  forthcoming 
early  in  February  of  the  present  year, 
though  Barradale  had  a  brilliant  idea — 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  public  as 
it  has  not  yet  been  worked  out — for  a 
weekly  on  entirely  new  lines. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
there  being  no  function  on  to  which  his 
name  wouM  procure  admission  for  himself, 
or  at  which  his  presence  would  ensure  the 
insertion  of  his  name  in  the  papers,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  study  smoking  and  wondering 
where  the  capital  to  start  the  new  venture 
co^d  be  found,  when  his  maid-servant 
entered  with  a  note. 

"And  please,  sir,"  she  said,  *' there's  a 
man  wants  to  see  you.'* 

^*  Did  the  man  bring  the  note  1 "  asked 
Barradale  suspiciously. 

There  are  certain  men  who  want  to  see 
Barradale,  perhaps  because  he  is  such  a 
celebrity,  whose  curiosity  he  never  gratifies 
if  he  can  help  it. 

''  No,  sir,"  replied  the  girl.  "  He  seems 
a  respectable  sort  of  man,  sir," 

Perhaps  her  opinion  was  biassed.  The 
man  had  called  her  a  pretty  dear  in  tones 
quite  sincere  and  inoffensive. 

<*Bat  is  he  a  gentleman,  or  what!" 
asked  Barradale. 

His  temper  was  not  good  when  he  was 
worried,  and  he  spoke  snappishly. 

*'rm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied 
the  girl  pertly.  "I  don't  see  enough 
gentlemen  here  to  be  a  judge." 

'*Gome,  come,  Mary,"  said  Barradale 
soothingly — her  wages  were  overdue,  and 
she  was  a  sharp  young  woman,  who  never 
mistook  a  lawyer's  clerk  for  a  printer's 
devil  —  "you  know  what  I  mean.  Size 
him  up,  there's  a  good  girl.", 

Barradale  did  not  often  drop  into 
familiarity,  bat  when  he  did,  he  swooped 


down    gritcefuUy,     and    the    girl    was 
appeased. 

"  WeU,  sir,"  she  said,  «  he's  about  fifty, 
or  perhaps  forty-five."  She  suddenly  re- 
membered the  pretty  dear,  and  took  off 
five  years.  "Wears  plaid  trousers,  a 
brown  hovercoat,  and  a  pot-hat.  Might  be 
a  countryman  up  for  an  'oliday.  I  think 
he's  all  right,  sir." 

"Then  show  him  in,  Mary,"  said 
Barradale,  content  to  rely  upon  her  judge- 
ment 

In  that  household  the  interests  of 
master  and  servant  are  identical,  Mary 
knowing  that  the  more  duns  she  keeps 
out  the  better  is  heir  own  chance  of  coming 
in — for  her  wages. 

The  man  entered,  and  Barradale,  the 
still-unopened  note  in  his  hand,  treated 
him  to  that  stare  of  curiosity  mingled 
with  pity  which  he  kept  for  people  who 
were  not  "  smart" 

"Well,  my  man,"  he  said  languidly, 
"what  can  I  do  for  youl  I  am  really 
very  busy,  so  please ** 

*'  Oh,  nothing  much,  thank  you. 
Scissors,"  interrupted  the  visitor.  "  I  was 
just  passing,  and  thought  I  would  look 
you  up,  that's  all" 

He  tried  to  si>eak  in  a  calm,  matter-of- 
course  tone ;  but  if  Barradale  had  been  as 
observant  as  he  usually  was,  he  would 
have  noticed  that  the  man  was  suffering 
terribly  from  suppressed  hilarity.  Barra- 
dale, however,  had  not  been  called  Scissors 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  once  -  familiar 
nickname  gave  him  such  a  shock  that  he 
noticed  nothing  with  his  bodily  eye, 
though  memory  was  busy  in  his  brain, 
and,  mentally,  he  saw  old  times  again  as 
plainly  as  if  they  had  been  yesterday. 

"Why,  you  must  be  Paste,"  he  almost 
gasped  at  last  He  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  was  about,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  to  welcome  his  visitor  effusively, 
but  when  a  man  is  in  the  swim,  and  is  also 
such  a  comparatively  feeble  fish  that  he 
has  to  weigh  carefully  every  word,  and 
look,  and  action  in.  order  to  keep  his  place, 
impulses  should  not  be  lightly  yielded  to, 
so  he  sat  down  again. 

<'  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  I'm  Paste ;  good 
old  stick-fast"  He  stopped,  apparently- 
expecting  something  that  did  not  come. 

"Ahl"  said  Barradale,  resuming  his 
usual  languid  manner.  "The  memory  of 
those  old  days  is  very  dim  to  me.  We 
were  young  and  foolish  then,  A  nickname 
is  apt  to  stick  to  one  rather  inconveniently, 
don't  you  think  f    Let  me  see ;  your  real 
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name  was  Higg^,  wasn't  iti  Mine  is 
Barradale  Smith.  And  what  are  yon 
doing  now,  Mr.— er— Higgs  ?  Not  at  the 
old  place,  surely  1 " 

*<Y68,"  replied  the  somewhat  crest- 
fallen Mr.  Higgs,  <'  I'm  there  still,  rubbing 
along  in  the  old  way.  But  you  hadn't 
tacked  on  the  Barradue  in  those  days,  and 
I  had  hard  work  to  find  you.  Went  about 
asking  if  any  one  knew  where  J.  B.  Smith, 
the  <San'  Parliamentary  reporter,  hung 
out  At  last  I  tumbled  up  against  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  found  you'd  left  the  *  Sun ' 
and  the  gallery  too." 

*<Yes,"  drawled  Barradale,  smiling 
wearily,  as  he  wondered  what  was  fame, 
and  wished  Mr.  Higgs  had  been  asking 
still.  "  I  have  left  the  '  Sun '  a  long  way 
behind  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  the  gallery 
looms  dimly  at  the  yanishlng  point  of  mv 
mental  perspective,  but  I  was  diristenedf 
Barradale,  Mr.  Higgs.  I  do  remember 
thai" 

Mr.  Higgs  eyed  Barradale  curiously. 
Perhaps  he  thought  there  was  something 
strange  about  a  memory  which  could  go 
so  far  back,  and  skip  so  much  intermediate 
space. 

''It's  a  pity  you've  forgotten  the  old 
'  Plympton  Standard '  days,"  he  said  drily. 
"  We  had  some  rare  fun  in  the  office  now 
and  again." 

''Did  we?"  asked  Barradale,  sighing  as 
if  his  weariness  was  almost  unbearable. 
«I  imagined  that  we  slept  most  of  the 
time,  but  then  sleep  was  always  considered 
the  supremest  bliss  in  Plympton,  wasn't  it ! 
But  may  -I  ask  why  you  have  come  to 
town,  Mr.  Higgs,  and  whether  you  have 
any  special  reason  for  honouring  ma  with 
this  call  f " 

'^  Well,"  replied  Higgs,  his  shrewd  eyes 
gleaming  with  the  last  sparks  of  expiring 
hope,  or  perhaps  with  the  first  of  kindling 
anger,  <'  i  haven't  had  a  real  holiday  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  thought  I'd  like  to 
take  a  look  round.  Thought,  too,  you 
might  find  time  to  show  me  the  lions  and 
have  a  flare-up  fai  our  old  pay-day  spree 
style ;  but  perhaps  you're  too  busy." 

If  Mr.  Higgs,  who  had  climbed  to  that 
fourth  floor  —  he  had  never  noticed  the 
lift — ^f ull  of  pleasant  anticipations,  thought 
that  by  reminding  the  friend  of  his  youth 
of  a  pay-day  spree  he  could  thaw  his  icy 
reserve,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"Unfortunately,  yes,"  said  Barradale, 
with  difficcdty  suppressing  all  outward 
signs  of  an  inward  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
being  seen  with  Mr.  Higgs — on  a  pay-day 


spree,  too— at  theatre  or  restaurani.  *I 
am  indeed  very  bu^.  What  is  more,  Mr. 
Higgs,  I  am  married.** 

"Tes,  so  your  friend  said,"  zeoBri 
HfggB,  curiosi^  and  interest  veiling  lor  § 
time  the  light  of  anger  in  Ids  eyes.  **  T^ 
Lesbia  L^nthony,  too.  I  shodld  l&t  ie 
have  seen  her." 

How  Higgs,  who  was  Ignorant  emNHJh 
not  to  know  that  Jim  Smith,  ot  tm 
"Sun,"  had  developed  into  Banaddi 
Smith  of  literature  generally,  came  to  li 
so  glibly  familiar  with  Mrs.  Smith'a  jm- 
name  was  a  mystery.  Barradale'e  vaa% 
was  touched,  and,  at  the  risk  of  m^ 
couragbg  his  visitor  to  prolong  his  ifay, 
he  endeavoured  to  solve  that  myster;^ 

"Tes,"  he  said.  "My  wife  wffl  be 
sorry  she  has  missed  you ;  she  b — sr— <iol 
at  present.  You  have  heard  of  her,  &»!" 

"Bather!"  replied  Mr.  ffigk  v8h 
mortifying  promptnera  and  eraadssm. 
"  She's  read  as  much  as  anybody  dovi 
our  way,  is  Lesbia.  Strong  doiaosHr 
interest,  yet  nothing  to  make  motfasn 
uneasy.  Abductions,  but  girls  alwayi 
rescued  before  scandal  can  get  a  word  ia 
edgeways.  Kisses  warm,  but  always 
scorch  the  right  man;  orange -UoMonB 
and  live  happy  ever  after.    Yoo  knowJ* 

Barradale  did  know,  and  had  often 
urged  his  wife  to  try  something  kea 
ventional.  He  sighed  deeply,  and 
dered  in  how  many  years  after  hia  death 
the  masses  would  acquire  a  truly  eoltivated 
taste. 

"Of  course,"  Higgs  went  on,  ^I  ha4 
heard  of  you,  too,  but  I  didn't  know  yn 
were  you.  You've  changed  year  tifk 
since  the  Plympton  days,  and  the  Btfsa- 
dale  led  me  wrong.  You'U  exous  ■■ 
saying  so,  but  you're  too^too  findy-sfaUe, 
don't  they  call  it  f — to  really  eatch  hsli 
of  readers.  Eeaders,  you  see,  are  mos^f 
young  and  hopeful— down*  our  way,  i 
course,  I  mean." 

This  was  unbearable.  Was  he,  Bmbb- 
dale  Smith,  to  sit  there  and  beer  Hi 
inimitable  style  criticised  by  an  igommA 
clown,  because  in  his  rash  youth  he  hil 
been  fool  enough  to  assodate  with  a  dieto 
compositor?  The  man  actuidly  ttSlai, 
too,  as  if  he  had  some  right  to  expna 
an  opinion.  He  might  liave  been  a 
publisher  depreciating,  in  a  buafneaa^ni 
way,  the  vme  of  that  wliich  he  was 
about  to  buy,  Instead  of  being — ^whiftt 
— no  doubt,  a  dirty  compositor  stUl. 

How   glad  he  was  that   he  had  not 
yielded  to  that  momentary  impulae  I    Had 
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he  done  so  he  eould  jast  Imagine  Higgs 
back  at  Plimpton  telling  everybody  to 
be  sore  and  look  up  Smith  when  they 
went  to  tbwn  •—  Plymptonians  nsnally 
came  to  town  in  batches,  by  exeorsion 
for  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  days — and 
Smith  would  see  them  through. 

"  Of  course/'  he  said  coldly,  but  civilly 
— ^his  struggles  in  the  swim  bad  at  least 
taught  him  to  keep  his  rage  from  boiling 
over — "I  quite  understand.  But,  really, 
Mr.  Higgs,  I  am  afraid  you  must  excuse 
ma  Work,  you  know,  waits  for  no  man, 
and  I  dare  say  you  want  to  be  off  to  the 
theatre  or  somewhere ;  best  to  be  at  the 
pit-door  in  good  time.  Stop  one  moment, 
though;  I  dare  say  I  can  help  you  a  bit 
there.  Where  are  you  thinking  of  going 
to-night  1 " 

"The  Irreproachabloi"  said  Higgs.  He, 
too,  was  full  of  rage,  but,  as  he  afterwards 
told  a  friend  in  Plympton,  he  wanted  to 
see  how  far  the  cold-blooded  beggar  would 

"Ah,  yes!"  ran  on  Barradale  com- 
placently.   "  A  very  good  place  too." 

As  he  spoke  he  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
a  visiting  card : 

**  Dear  Vincent,— Please  find  bearer  a 
place  in  your  upper  circle,  and  obUge. — 
Yours,  Babbadale  Smith." 

"  There,"  he  continued,  holding  out  the 
card  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
''  hand  that  in  at  the  box-office  and  it  will 
be  all  right  So  glad  to  have  seen  you. 
Good  afternoon.  Nothing  more  I  can  do 
for  you,  is  there  f " 

Mr.  Higgs  had,  unasked,  taken  a  seat 
early  in  the  interview.  He  rose,  and 
planted  his  feet  finnly  on  the  carpet  as 
one  who  meant  to  have  his  say  before  he 
moved. 

'*  Yes,  there  is,"  he  said,  '*  you  nambv- 
pamby,  white-livered  writer  of  rubbisL 
You — you  can  give  me  that  sovereign  I 
lent  you  to  pay  your  fare  to  London  with, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  you  can  keep 
your  card  for  some  one  that  won't  be 
ashamed  of  the  company  of  the  name 
that's  on  it,"  and  he  flicked  it  contemp- 
tuously out  of  its  owner's  fingers. 

To  do  Barradale  justice  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  that  sovereign,  which 
was  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  loans.  The 
friends  had  shared  and  shared  idike  in 
what  they  called  "spending  brass,"  but, 
as  the  wages  of  the  young  compositor  had 
been  greater  than  the  salary  of  tiie  young 


reporter,  Higgs  had  had  more  brass  to  share. 
It  w^  like  him,  of  course,  to  remember 
such  a  trifle  so  long,  but  the  mention  of  it 
at  least  gave  Barr^lale  a  good  excuse  for 
taking  a  still  loftier  tone. 

«  There,"  he  said,  producing  the  required 
coin.  "  There  you  are,  my  good  man,  and 
now  you  have  been  paid,  go ;  my  time  is 
valuable." 

Higgs  went  without  a  word,  and  Barra- 
dale, giving  a  sigh  of  relief,  sat  for  a  few 
moments  lost  in  thought  They  had,  he 
supposed,  been  rather  intimate  fai  the  old 
days,  and  Higgs  had  done  him  many  a 
good  turn  —  yes,  he  admitted  that — but 
then  times  change,  and  men  with  them. 
He  had  come  to  London  and  was  a  captain 
in  the  forefront  of  the  literary  battle; 
Higgs  had  stayed  in  Plympton  and  was 
stifi  a  camp-follower.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  rather  too  cool  to  him,  and  now  that 
the  man  was  gone  he  half  regretted  it^ — 
would  have  wholly  regretted  it  but  for  the 
thought  of  those  other  Plymptonians, 
whom  a  cordial  reception  of  Higgs  might 
have  brought  in  his  wake. 

''It  would  have  been  like  relieving  a 
tramp,"  he  said  to  himself.  ''The  poor 
begear  was  perhaps  hungry  for  sympathy, 
aula  lang  syne  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  if  he  had  got  it  he  would  have  chalked 
the  doorpost  to  a  certainty.  No,  no ;  you 
were  quite  right,  Barradale,  my  boy.  It 
would  never  have  done." 

Then  with  another  sigh  he  took  up  the 
note,  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  inter- 
view he  had  neglected,  opened  it,  read  it, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room  after  Higgs. 

<'  Mary  1  Mary ! "  he  cried.  *'  Has  that 
gentleman  gone  t " 

"Do  you  mean  the  man,  sir!"  asked 
Mary.  "  Yes,  sir ;  he  went  down  by  the 
stairs  swearing  something  awful." 

"Bun  after  him  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
girl,  and  bring  him  back,"  gasped  Barra- 
dale. 

Mary  went  down  by  the  lift  and  presently 
returned — alone. 

"He's  gone,  sir,"  she  said.  "Clean 
gone.  The  porter  said  he  tipped  him  a 
sovereign  and  told  him  to  credit  it  to  the 
humbug  upstairs — meaning  you,  sir,  I'm 
afrUd — got  Into  a  hansom  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  to  blazes.  Is  the  poor  gentle- 
man out  of  his  mind,  sir  1 " 

Mary  was  enpaged  to  that  porter,  and, 
when  she  heard  the  episode  of  the  sove- 
reign, her  sympathies  went  over  to  the 
visitor. 

Barradale  muttered  something  unintelli- 
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gible,  Mtiumed  to  his  study,  and  called 
angrily  for  his  wife. 

**  What  h  the  matter,  James ) "  she  asked 

Elacidly.     "  I  wish  you  would  try  not  to 
iterrupt  me  before  my  time  is  up." 

<'Bead  that,"  he  said,  giving  her  the 
note,  which  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Barradale  (alias  Scissors)  — 
I  have  caught  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs  and  siJted  his  tail  with  salt  of 
savour  strong  enough  to  make  a  dead  horse 
gidlop.  Which  hb  mellifluous  name  is 
Higgs,  and  he  claims  to  be  an  old  pal  of 
yours ;  also  he  admires  your  wife — that  is 
her  works — immensely. 

"He  is  printer  and  proprietor  of  the 
<Plympton  Standard/  and  half-a-dozen 
affiliated  papers;  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Syndicate,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all;  Likes  vour  idea,  and  is  game  to 
find  any  reasonable  quantity  of  oil  to  make 
the  *  wheels  go  round/  all  because  he  sajs 
that  when  you  were  on  the  'Standard' 
you  had  more  brains  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  staff  put  together.  Ob,  what  a  staff  it 
must  have  been,  eh,  dear  boy  9  He  says, 
also,  that  you  have  got  into  a  bad  style — 
seems  to  be  a  judge  of  what  suits  the  B.P. 
—but  that  you  can  drop  it  if  you  like. 
Can  youl  The  Higgs  is  romantic,  and 
insists  on  paying  you  a  surprise  visit.  He 
is  a  bit  of  a  rough  'un,  but  full  of 
enthusiasm.  I  send  you  Uiese  few  Ibes 
to  warn  you  against  dampiDg  it. — Yours, 
*'  T.  Anstruther  Coates." 


«  Ob,  I  am  so  glad,  Jim,"  said  his  wife ; 
Barradale  could  not  induce  her  to  drop 
the  name  under  which  he  had  wooed  and 
won  her  long  before  he  became  notable. 
<*  There  must  be  money  in  your  idea,  after 
all,  if  Mr.  Higgs  is  going  to  take  it  up. 
They  say  he  has  no  culture  whatever,  but 
is  a  first-rate  judge  of  what  will  pay.  As 
president  of  the  syndicate  he  has  some- 
times written  to  me  under  my  pen-name. 
I  believe  he  thought  I  was  a  young  girl 
What  an  odd  thin^  he  should  be  an  old 
friend  of  yours  I  You  never  told  me.  I 
wonder  how  long  he  will  be  ?  I  must  go 
and  make  myself  presentable/' 

"You  needn't  trouble,"  sjdd  Barradale 
sardonically.  "  He'e  been.  I  hadn't  read 
the    note,  and    I    quenched    him.      He 


mentioned  you,  and  your 
mentid  storiM  too,  and  I  llioqri*  > 
like  his  infernal  impudenoe.  ^  WJBf 
you  not  take  advice  and  lei  ji  '  '^ 
seen  t   If  you  had  been  in  hers  I 
have  made  such  an  ass  of  ayK 
course,  when  he  asked  for  voa  I  JwWjgt 
were  out.    How  was  I  to  know  tUIMfc 
a  lout  was  a  purveyor  of  the 
louts  imagine  to  be  Uteraturet* 
Then  he  cursed,  first*  his  f«le 
and  then  his  friend  Mr.  Coital 
ticular  for  spinning  his  note  oat 
length  with  foolery  when,  if  ho 
short,  it  might  have  been  deHvsnft 
Higgp  arrived.     Then  he  eolk 
the    silence   of   despair  as  Ik 
realised  the  probable  result  of  Ik* 
between  Higgs  and  Coates. 

Coates  wrote  puragraphi      ^^ 

personal  paragraphs — about  nsMtt^lgf^ 
and  liked  much  to  get  hM  ^^SSI 
anecdotes  of  their  early  d*yiL  JBfcjBl 
he  had  spared  his  friend  BarqAJfclgJjf 
because  he  knew  nothing  of  Vk  i^4r%R 
and  partly  because  they  osad^MIMlft 
the  same  boat;  but  now,  tt  C 
scheme  collapsed,  they  ml^  Ip 
rate  interests,  and  the  first  rasfl' 
note  proved  that  his  IgnoMW 
enlightened,  to  what  extent "" 
not  guess. 

Whether   these    fears   i  ^ 
time  alone  can  show — Coates' 
habit  of   keeping  back 
until  his  victim  has  done 
than   usually  remarkable,  aoA 
has  done  nothing  remarkaUft 
they  are  still  so  acute  that^  i 
Higgs  wants  revenge  or  not,  IttSli 
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THE  COWARDICE  OP  COURAGE. 

By  ESMfi  STUART, 


CHAPTER  L 

The  officers  of  the  500  tb,  after  baying 
been  stationed  a  few  months  at  Wharton, 
deteimined  to  give  a  ball  in  the  Town 
HaU  whidi  shonld  eclipse  all  the  balls  ever 
given  in  that  famons  conntry  town,  eclipse 
even  the  dance  given  by  the  '*  girls  of 
Wharton/'  which  had  been  a  very  pretty 
affdir,  and  whidi  most  liave  cost  the  poor 
chaperons  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
Captain  Alan  Fletcher  had  said  the  decora- 
tions were  A 1  and  the  wine  drinkable,  and 
he  was  a  great  authority  on  both  snbjecta 
In  strict  privacy  his  fellow  officers  called  him 
''Cocky,"  and  between  closed  doors, "  Cock- 
tail " ;  but  in  the  mess-room  he  was  *'the 
Cult"  which  was  merely  a  nickname  of 
initials. 

There  were  certidn  facts  connected  with 
the  Calf  which  seriously  difitorbed  the 
minds  of  a  few  of  his  Mends,  especially  the 
mind  of  Leigh  Balfour,  who  had  once 
believed  in  Alan  Fletcher.  He  was  so  brave, 
so  dashing,  and  so  handsome,  that  it  was  use- 
less enterurg  the  lists  with  Fletcher  if  he 
bestowed  marked  attentions  on  a  girl  This 
was  not  a  common  occurrence,  however, 
for  Uie  Captain  had  more  entrancing 
amusements  than  fihrting;  he  said  girls 
were  too  easily  captivated.  Major  Orm — 
the  Great  Orm  of  the  500th— said  that 
Fletcher  had  but  to  lay  siege  to  a  fortress 
and  it  capitulated. 

Leigh  Balfour  was  a  good  deal  younger 


than  his  former  friend,  and  had  but  lately 
added  Captain  to  his  name.  He  had 
ceased  to  haunt  the  footsteps  of  liis 
friend,  and  yet  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Balfour  did  not  easDy  give  up  those 
he  dared  about ;  usually,  he  would  stick  to 
them  through  tiiick  and  thin.  But  in  this 
instance  he  found  it  wouldn't  do.  The 
Calf  had  such  an  influence  over  him  that 
it  was  neck  or  nothing.  For  some  tfme 
past  it  <(  hadn't  done."  Balfour  said 
nothing,  but  quietly  retired.  It  nearly 
broke  Us  heart ;  but  it  had  to  be  done,  and 
Balfour  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  faced 
difficulties  as  a  soldier  should.  Every  one 
in  the  regiment  respected  this  fair-haired 
young  fellow ;  the  Colonel  had  lately  said 
so  to  Mrs.  Adair,  the  mother  of  Lela. 

It  was  hard  that,  jast  as"  Balfour  had 
become  intimate  with  the  Adaira,  the  Calf 
should  suddenly  discover  that  Miss  Adair 
was  quite  out  of  the  common ;  but  strangely 
enough  he  made  this  discovery  immediately 
after  the  news,  which  somehow  leaked  out,  ^ 
that  .Miss  Adair's  cousin  had  died  Itf 
Australia,  and  had  made  her  his  heir. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Lela  Adair 
was  good-looking;  but,  as  a  body,  the 
officers  did  not  rave  about  her.  She  had 
no  airs  and  graces;  she  was  gentle;  but 
her  eyes,  as  true  as  they  were  blue,  could 
look  angry  if  her  friends  were  abused.  She 
was  tali,  well  made,  but  not  strong,  and 
did  not  place  herself  on  a  pedestal — speak- 
b^  metaphorically,  of  oourse— to  be  wor- 
shipped by  the  opposite  sex ;  but^  honesUy, 
the  officers  liked  the  girls  who  were 
plumper  and  pinker  and  smiled  mora 
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Balfour  had  recognised  the  treasure 
when  she  was  poor,  and  he  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  that  special  kind 
of  love  which  trembles  to  be  found  out, 
but  lonffs  to  declare  itself,  and  which  fears 
so  much  to  offend  that  it  reaches  absurd 
heights  of  self-deniaL  Though  Balfour 
had  not  pJlowed  Lela  to  discover  his 
passion,  through  some  mistake  he  was 
found  out  by  the  all-seeing  eyes  of 
Qdckett  In  ordinary  talk  uey  called 
him  « Tommy"  or  "Quicksands,"  both 
foreign  names  to  him ;  but  of  course  ap- 
plicable, as  the  enlightened  officers  hid 
given  them  to  him  and  not  his  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  who,  naturally,  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life,  could  have  known 
nothing  of  his  leading  charac^rhtics.  The 
lynx-eyed  man  discovered  and  disclosed 
Leigh  Balfour's  secret,  and  iounediately 
there  Iras  a  chorus  of  questions  from  those 
who  did  not  know  the  divinity.  What 
was  Miss  Adair  liket  Divinely  fair,  of 
course.  Was  she  the  girl  with  the  Aus- 
tralian cousin,  and  was  Balfour  strongly 
hitt 

**  I  should  think  so,"  laughed  Quick- 
sands, enjoying  Balfour's  discomfiture; 
"  nearly  walked  over  me  yesterday  when  I 
was  going  in  and  he  was  coming  out,  and, 
moreover,  I  saw  him  give  a  shilling  to  a 
beggar  who  was  gnawing  a  crust  of  bread 
and  some  StQton  cheese,  and  iriio  between 
the  mouthfcds  asked  him  for  something  to 
eat  No  one,  not  in  love,  could  have  done 
such  a  green  thing  as  that" 

'^Engaged!"  asked  Marriott,  always 
laconic  because  his  wife  was  a  chatterbox. 

Here  Balfour  fired  up  and  used  strong 
language.  Of  course  he  was  not  engaged, 
and  he  would'  not  allow  a  lady's  name  to 
be  bandied  about  in  this  fashion.  Miss 
Adair  was  a  connection  of  a  connection  of 
hiB-H]uite  reason  enough  for  going  to  see 
her,  and  so  on.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  Calf,  who  had  been  leaning  out 
of  the  wfaidow,  smoking,  put  liis  bead 
in  and  caught  the  last  words. 

*'A  girl  and  Balfour,  or  Balfour  and 
a  girl  t" 

This  stung  Balfour  more  than  all  the 
other  remarks,  and  there  were  innumer- 
able reasons  for  this  feeling. 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Miss  Adair  is 
too  sensible  to  flirt  with  me  or  any  one 
else." 

"  A  girl  irtio  won't  flfart !— and,"  sotto 
voce,  ''who  has  money.  Introduce  me," 
said  the  Calf. 

Balfour  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 


He  was  eoing  to  say  something  ihUi 
would  oonsiderably  have  widened  thehiiA 
between  them ;  but  Qoicfasndi  layed  b 
from  this  misf ortuna 

"  I  will,  Fletcher.  Iknowher-dlghttj.' 

<<Allr^ht.    Well,  come  this  aftenoa." 

Poor  Leigh  Balfoi|c  i  The  iron  entsed 
into  his  soul  at  that  momsQi  Hedid 
not  need  to  be  told  that  if  Fietchttcmd, 

if But  there  was  jost  die  ehiDci 

that  Lela  might  not  be  Us  "styk"  & 
Balfour  went  on  going ;  he  w^  m^  bi 
beaten  out  of  the  fidd.  Thii  time,  S 
least,  he  would  stay  on  and  see  hk  dete. 

That  was  some  time  before  die  M, 
and  things  had  gone  on  from  bad  to 
worse  for  Balfour,  but  quite  the  eootnj 
for  Captain  Alan  Fletcher,  from  iiidiiir- 
ence  to  notice,  from  notice  to  idmintjoi, 
from  admiration  to  love. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Btlfbo'i 
brother  officers  called  hhn  coy,  Qdzotk, 
but  they  never  doubted  hii  ctronge-k 
had  given  many  proofs  of  it;  sod  Ms, 
he  had  moral  courage,  too,  becaoie,!! 
Orm  said  in  private,  he  hid  gim  op 
Fletcher ; 

"  When,  you  know,  his  little  faiag 
srew  apace.  Fletcher  was  ele?areDomlilo 
Uve  two  lives.  By  the  way,  Bilfcar  ted 
young  Lord  Staples  had  gone  to  tbdi^; 
it  was  really  all  CocktaiTi  fuik  M 
it's  true  that  the  fellow  kii  a  itnnge 
power  of  fasdnating  men  andwome-^ 
they  find  him  out  He'll  mostUkdylnd 
hishistfish''— le.,  Lela. 

She  was  an  only  child,  and  M 
alone  with  her  mother.  The  iteir  of  ti» 
Australian  cousin  was  quite  troi.  T« 
Fielder  had  no  very  near  relatoi;  n^ 
Lola's  father  had  years  ago,  wboi  bin 
hard  up,  lent  him  five  ponnda,  nJdio 
Adair's  daughter  should  have  tW  w 
pounds  back  again,  and  a  vast  voqa^ 
of  interest  with  it. 

«  Oh,  dear,  Lela,"  said  Mrs.  AdaMj" 
she  read  the  lawyer's  letter  ansoiDWB| 
the  fortune,  "  now  you  are  bow  to  w 
married  for  your  money." 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  I  think  I  hwf » 
good  man  when  I  see  him,"  she  had  aw, 
and  had  proved  this  wise  remark  by  nu^ 
in  love  with  CapUfai  Fletcher.  Xbe  CiJ 
had  noticed  that  Mrs.  Adair wai at^ 
uneasy  in  his  presence,  so  he  had  w«  » 
over  before  he  laid  siege  to  Leh'a  hein. 

«  Oh,  mother,"  said  LeU  one  daj,  **liy 
long  Captain  Balfour  stayed  to^r  '» 
is  very  nice,  but  I  did  want  to  g*  «» 
Captahi  to  ourselves." 
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'^GAptoin  Balfour  aeemB  very  fond  of 
you,  LoU,  and  he  ia  a  very  nice  fellow, 
very;  but  do  be.eaiefol,  my  dear  child.  Are 
you  sure  that— ^ — " 

^'I  alirayi  tell  you  everything,  little 
mother,  so  I  may  as  well  own  that  just 
now  Gaptain  Fletcher  made  me  an  offer, 
and  then — ^praise  me  and  kiss  me — ^I  was 
so  prudent  that  I  said  I  would  give  Um 
an  answer  the  night  of  the  ball'' 

'<  Tou  do  love  him  t " 

"  Tes ;  that  is  if  I  know  my  own  heart 
He  is  so  good,  so  gentle  and  kind|  and  he 
loves  me  so  much." 

'*  So  does  Captain  Balfour,  but  he  is  too 
shy  to  say  it." 

"  That  is  just  as  well^under  the  cbcum- 
stanoes." 

The  night  of  the  ball  came  at  last,  and 
for  days  before  and  after  it  was  the  subject 
of  interesting  conversation.  The  girls 
looked  beautuul — ^Uke  angels  or  furies — 
(we  say  this  because  we  have  seen  neither) 
but  Lda  Adair  was  the  envied  beauty ;  but 
she  was  conscious  only  of  one  man's  admira- 
tion, and  the  slight  flush  of  animation  and 
joy  added  to  hiSt  beauty.  When  Fletcher 
claimed  tiie  first  dance,  Balfour  knew  that 
Lala  would  marry  him ;  he,  Balfour,  had  no 
chance,  but  that  was  nothing  compared  to 
her  happiness^  and  the  woman  who  gave 
herself  to  the  Oalf  had  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  happiness.  But  what  could 
Lsigh  Balfour  dot  He  could  not  go  up 
to  Lela  and  tell  her  that  she  was  making 
a  mistake,  he  could  not  even  tell  her  what 
he  knew — that  Fletcher  had  riven  Lola's 
name  as  security  for  his  gambling  debts, 
and  that  he  had  betted  on  her  '<yes"  this 
evening.  There  are  many  things  a  man 
cannot  do,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Lela  was  all  joy,  and  she  was  so  light- 
hearted  that  she  was  ready  to  enjoy  her- 
self immensely,  but  she  did  not  mean 
Gaptain  Fletcher  to  give  out  at  the  ball 
that  she  had  said  "yes."  So  when  he 
softty  whispered  words  of  love,  and  asked 
her  for  her  answer,  she  smilingly  said  she 
would  not  tell  him  till  the  very  last 
dance,  and  that  she  meant  to  be  good  to 
all  her  friends,  and  not  only  to  dance 
with  him,  as  he  seemed  to  expeci  She 
did  enjoy  herself  heartily;  she  was  just 
like  a  chUd,  so  ready  to  find  pleasure 
in  her  path.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  ball-room  was  somewhat  over-heated, 
and  Lela  a  little  over-excited,  and  just  as 
Le^h  Balfour  came  to  claim  her  for  his 
I  dance,  Lela  Adair  fainted  right  away. 
I  There  was  of  course  a  fuss,  a  running  for 


every  imaginable  liquor,  but  Mrs.  Adair 
cut  short  tho  commotion  by  saying  that 
she  would  take  L^la  home,  as  their  house 
was  so  near  the  Town  H^ll;  and  Lsla, 
who  soon  recovered,  made  no  objection. 

At  first  Gaptain  Fletcher  was  extremely 
annoyed.  H*)  had  not  had  his  "  ves,"  but 
he  had  as  good  as  got  It;  and  feefing  thus 
reassured  on  certain  little  money  matters, 
he  determined  to  cut  the  rest  of  the  country 
maidens  and  country  mammas,  and  to 
retire  with  a  few  special  friends  to  a 
I»Ivato  room  of  the  "  Bosh  Hotol,"  which 
joined  on  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  had  a 
door  of  communication.  Lskh  Balfour 
happening  to  be  disconsolate^  hanging 
about,  became  aware  of  this  move,  and 
knew  well  enough  what  the  result  would 
be.  However,  Lela  was  eone,  and— he 
was  not  his  brother  officers  keeper.  So 
he  sauntered  on  to  the  portico  of  the 
Town  Hall  to  get  cool  himielf,  bodOy  If 
not  mentally. 

Presently,  when  he  was  beginning  to 
think  that  this  wouldn't  do,  and  that  there 
were  girls  who  expected  partners,  a  carriage 
drove  up,  and  who  should  step  out  of  It 
but  the  Adairs,  Lela  looking  as  happy  and 
as  beautiful  as  ever. 

"  Mother,  here  is  Gaptain  Balfour ;  how 
fortunate  1  Perhaps  you  would  like  your 
dance  now  t  I  felt  so  perfectly  well  that, 
as  I  had  promised  Captain  Fletcher  the 
last  dance,  I  did  not  wish  to  break  my 
promise." 

A  sudden  madness  seized  Leigh  Balfour. 

"Tes,  this  must  be  our  dance,  MIm  Adair. 
Gome  Into  the  cloak-room.  Now  I  wfll 
find  a  nice  seat  for  Mrs.  Adair  and  come 
back  for  you.  Supper  is  In  another  room 
to-night." 

When  he  returned  to  Lela  he  placed  her 
hand  tenderly  on  his  arm  —  he  was  not 
the  least  shy  now — and  walked  hastily 
down  a  long  corridor. 

''  I  am  so  glad  of  this  opportunity,"  he 
began  hastily,  his  words  falling  Uko  a 
hasty  shower.  "  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
ask  you,  to-night^  If  you  could  ever — ^love 
me.  I  mean,  if  you  could  ever  put  up 
with  mi,  because  of  the  love  I  have  for 
vou,  because  I  worship  you.    I  would  die 

for  you,  Lela **    liCla  could  not  stop 

him  though  she  tried.  '<I  must  speak 
this  evenmg.  Tou  must  know  what  I 
have  so  long  felt  for  you ;  what  I  would  do 
for  you.  Tes,  I  must  speak  and  you  must 
hear  me." 

She  fathomed  then  the  depth  of  his 
secret;  she  unravelled  the  mystery  of  his 
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many  visiU,  of  l^U  ailence,  of  his  wordi. 
She  knew  everjthiDg  about  him  before  he 
left  off,  and  her  heart  ached  for  him.  How 
she  maat  unintentionally  have  hurt  him ; 
but  how  stupid  he  must  have  been  not 
to  have  noti<^  about  Captidn  Fletcher  1 

At  last  she  got  in  a  word. 

''  Ob,  please,  Captain  Balfour,  do  leave 
off,  you  pain  me.  I  thought  of  you  almost 
as  a  brother.  I — I  Am  ahnost  engaged  to 
Captain  Fletcher ;  but  this  is  a  secret  at 
present,  only  I  tell  you,  to-night" 

**  Ob,  yes ;  of  course,'-'  said  Balfour,  fall- 
ing into  his  usual  quiet  state  like  the 
sudden  calm  after  a  storm.  "  I  will  keep 
your  secret;  forgive  me.  I  knew  I  had 
no  chance.  Bat  don't  leave  me ;  come  to 
supper." 

He  was  not  really  peaceful;  he  felt 
almost  mad.  He  would  save  her  in  spite 
of  herself.  Lela  hesitated,  then,  touched 
with  extreme  pity  for  him,  she  followed  him. 

"But  is  this  the  supper-room t"  she  asked 
as  she  saw  her  companion  push  back  the 
swing-door  of/the  hotel 

"  There  is  a  quieter  room  In  here ;  come, 
you  promised." 

He  hurried  her  forward,  and  then 
stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  a  door. 

One  could  hear  raised  voices  and 
laughter ;  then  without  ceremony  Balfour 
flong  open  the  door. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  which  met  the 
evtti  of  those  within  and  those  without 
that  room.  Within  sat  Captun  Fletcher 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  unsteady  hand, 
deiding  out  some  cards;  his  three  com- 
panions were  even  more  strange  in  their 
manner  and  more  dissipated-lookiDg  than 
himself,  and  one  was  unmistakeably  drunk. 

Lela  recoiled  in  horror;  but  Balfour 
would  not  let  her  go  as  he  said : 

''  Fletcher,  are  you  ready  to  claim  your 
dance  with  Miss  Adair,  or  are  you  engaged  t" 

Hie  result  was  electrical.  It  was  like 
the  sudden  explosion  of  a  bombsheU,  and 
Captain  Fletcher  was  far  enough  gone  not 
to  be  master  of  his  language.  He  poured 
out  a  volley  of  imprecations  agahist  Balfour, 
and  rising  quickly,  he  staggered  towards 
Lela.  Then  he  saw  by  her  face  that  the 
game  was  lost,  and  he  muttered  something 
about  following  Miss  Adair  to  the  ball- 
room* The  door  was  shut,  the  scene  was 
over.  Leigh  Balfour  had  done  a  plucky 
thine — he  had  saved  her.  But  he  knew, 
had  known  when  the  mad  idea  entered  his 
head,  how  she  would  bate  him  for  it,  and 
he  recoiled  mentally  from  what  she  and 
others  would  think  of  him. 


Lela  said  nothing;  she  even  returned 
to  the  ball-room  with  him;  went  bsi^  to 
her  mother,  and  was  seen  to  be  danrfng 
with  Captain  Grant,  who  was  so  awfnOy 
sorry  Fletcher  had  gone  home ;  he  would 
be  furious  to  know  he  had  missed  dandng 
^th  Miss  Adafar  again. 

The  ball  was  a  brilliant  success,  the  local 
impers  said.  ^ 

When  Captain  Fletcher  returned  to  his 
rooms  lie  found  a  note  for  him ;  how  wat 
he  did  not  enquire.  It  was  short,  and  in 
Lela's  huidwriting : 

*<I  promised  you  my  answer  to-nig^ 
It  is 'No.'" 

Though  very  hazy  from  the  reaultB  of 
the  evening  carouse,  Captain  Fleteh^  took 
means  to  steady  his  mind  and  his  hand  1 
He  knew  all  was  up  with  him  now;  bot 
he  would  have  his  revenge  on  Balfour  sad 
Lela.    So  he  wrote  these  words : 


**  My  Darling,— I  am  writtng  to  say 
good-bye.  As  you  give  me  up  IBs  k 
worthless  to  me.  What  you  saw  wsa  a 
sudden  madness.  Can  you  doubt  it  t  The 
crime  is  as  bad  in  my  eyes  as  in  yoon. 
and  I  must  expiate  tliis  first  and  only 
fault,  for  it  is  one  which  makes  me  un- 
worthy of  you,  unworthy  to  possess  the 
sweetest  angel  on  earth ;  but  at  least  Jet 
me  live  in  your  remembrance.  Bad  as  this  I 
one  fall  has  made  me,  my  honom  remaina,  I 
and  is  dear  to  me.  Miserable  andhopelesa 
as  I  am,  still,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  not 
Balfour — the  man  who  betrayed  his  friend, 
and  whose  dishonourable  conduct  renders 
him  unfit  to  associate  with  gentlemen.  In 
life  and  death,  yours,  "  Alan." 


He  read  over  his  letter  and  smiled.  It 
was  clever ;  it  would  not  miss  its  mark.  As 
for  himself,  the  game  was  played  out.  He 
was  ruined,  disgraced.  Anyhow,  the  dn- 
grace  should  not  be  public  on  the  monow, 
for  there  should  be  no' to-morrow. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Leigh  Balfour's  rooms  were  bebw 
those  of  ATan  Fletcher.  The  Wharton 
Barracks  were  not  very  well  buHt,  and  you 
could  hear  footsteps  above  you,  especially 
if  Uie  owner  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
long  time,  as  Captain  Fletcher  did  in  the 
small  hours  after  the  baU.  Balfonr  had 
come  home  after  that  scene  too  utterly 
wretched  to  undress  or  go  to  bed.  He 
had  saved  her,  he  felt  sure  of  that  Lela 
Adaur  could  not  touch  pitch  knowingly; 
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bat  she  was  so  trne  and  steadfast — would 
she  ever  forgiye  him  or  ever  forget  t  The 
probability  was  that  she  would  not 

How  Fletcher  tramped  above  1  Even 
now  Balfonr  had  a  wish  to  ran  upstairs 
and  ask  his  forgiveness— as  if  he  would 
get  It  1  At  last,  wearied  out,  Leigh  Balfour 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  without  undress- 
ing. He  dojsed  off|4)ut  not  for  long;  for 
all  at  once  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
a  report  Balfour  knew  in  a  moment 
what  it  was,  and,  without  waiting  to  light 
a  candle,  he  rushed  upstairs  before  any 
ctoe  else  had  stirred.  He  took  three  steps 
at  a  time  till  he  reached  the  upper  landing, 
and  groped  his  way  towards  Fletcher's 
door.     Btjfore  reaching  it  he  called  out : 

"Fletcher,  for  Heaven's  take  where  are 
you  I" 

He  heard  a  muttered  oath,  so  Jie  thought, 
and  what  sounded  like :  "  I'll  do  for  you, 
too,  if  you  come  in." 

Balfour  paused ;  all  was  dark.  If  he 
went  in  he  did  not  doubt  that  Fletcher — 
doubtless  mad  with  drink — would  fire  at 

him   In  the  dark,  too,  and — and A 

crowd  of  thoughts  surged  up  at  that 
moment  of  time.  Instead  of  rushing  in,  as 
was  his  first  impulse  to  do,  there  came  over 
him  a  momentof  strange  unezplainable  fear. 
He,  who  had  never  previously  quaUed 
before  anything,  now  turned  and  rashed 
down  the  stairs,  calling  out  to  some  one  at 
the  bottom  to  go  and  fetch  a  doctor.  The 
some  one  was  Qaicksands,  who,  in  night 
attire  and  candle  in  hand^  was  asking  what 
was  the  matter.  In  his  haste  he  feU  over 
a  step,  put  out  his  light,  shouting  to 
Balfour  to  oome  to  its  rescue.  Thus 
several  moments  were  lost,  and  then  a 
great  flood  of  remorse  filled  poor  Leigh 
Balfour's  sou).  All  fear  was  drowned  ;  it 
had  been  but  momentary.  What  had  he 
donet  Funked  itl  Ob,  the  shame  that 
filled  his  brave  soul!  Without  wait- 
ing to  pick  up  either  Qaicksands  or  his 
light,  he  turned  and  ran  again  upslairs. 
Now,  however,  he  was  firustrated ;  several 
men  and  officers  had  arrived  with  lights, 
some  one  else  had  opened  the  door,  and 
several  hands  were  raising  the  fallen  man* 
Blood  was  flowing  profusely;  it  should 
have  been  staunched  before,  thought  Bal- 
four at  once ;  he  ought  to  have  done  it. 
The  doctor  was  soon  on  the  spot  after  this ; 
but  Oaptain  Fletcher  never  spoke  again, 
and  as  Balfour  bent  over  him  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  been  his  murderer. 
The  blood  seemed  to  lum  to  become  a 
flood,  to  be  rising   quickly  higher   and 


higher;  and  in  another  moment  Leigh 
BfSfour  was  taken  away  in  a  dead  faint 

Of  course  this  tragic  end  made  a  great 
sensation ;  but  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
details  were  hushed  up.  The  episode  at 
the  ball  leaked  out ;  but  the  past  sins  of 
the  dead  officer  were  passed  over  for  the 
sake  of  the  relations  and  of ''  that  poor  girl." 
Balfour  went  away  on  sick  leave.  He  and 
Lela  did  not  meet  agdn,  and  neither  did 
she  write  to  him,  so,  of  course,  he  dared 
not  write  to  her.  He  must  be  hateful  in 
her  eyes,  and  rightly  so — ^if  she  knew !  It 
was  not  the  past  he  regretted  ;  but  it  was 
tliat  moment  of  cowardice  that  weighed  so 
heavily  on  him.  Suppose  he  had  entered 
at  once,  he  might  have  saved  him ;  and  if 
he  had  been  shot  dead,  well,  was  life  at 
this  moment  a  gift  to  be  highly  prized  f 

Soon  after  tUs  the  regiment  was  ordered 
abroad,  and  Balfour  went  with  it;  but 
everybody  said  that  since  that  affair  of  poor 
Fletcher's  he  was  an  altered  man*  Qaick- 
sands often  remarked  that  it  was  ridiculous 
mourning  for  such  a  man  as  that  He 
believed  it  was  that  girl  Balfour  was 
hankering  after.    She  ought  to  know,  and 

if  ever  he  had  the  clumce That  was 

certainly  unlikelv,  for  the  Adairs  had  left 
Wharton  and  had  buried  themselves  abroad. 

The  500  th  was  quartered  at  Gibraltar, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  Bock  seemed  to  them 
uncommonly  small  They  wanted  to  do 
something  to  enlarge  it ;  but  Nature  was 
against  them  on  one  side  and  those  dirty 
Spaniards  on  the  other.  There  was  plenty 
of  fun  to  be  had,  but  more  room  was  badly 
wanted. 

One  day  Grant's  bride  gave  a  party. 
She  was  new  to  the  regiment  and  its 
traditions ;  but  was  already  popular  because 
she  liked  parties  and  never  made  love  to 
Grant  in  public.  She  was  fond  of  Balfour 
because  he  was  ready  to  dance  attendance 
on  her,  and  make  himself  generally  useful 
He  promised,  too,  to  come  to  her  party — ^a 
thing  he  rarely  did  nowadavs.  Qaicksands 
was  invited  on  condition  he  didn't  make 
fun  of  it.  There  were  some  new  arrivals 
expected,  friends  of  Mrs.  Grant. 

The  first  person  Qaicksands  saw  was — 
Lela  Adair,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but 
sadder,  paler,  almost  like  a  ghost  of  her 
former  self. 

Qaicksands  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
He  remembered  his  vow,  and,  walking 
right  across  to  Mies  Adair's  comer,  began 
at  once. 

"  We  are  old  friends.  Miss  Adair.  How 
is  Mrs.  Adair  t    Is  she  here ) " 
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"ITo;  I  am  with  friendf.  My  mother 
u  in  Itidy ;  ihe  does  not  like  the  sea." 

**  Awfully  nlte  place  here — so  gay ;  but 
too  small.  Mrs.  Grant  likes  it.  Do  yon 
remember  Grant  and — Wharton  t " 

Qoicksands  felt  that  he  most  make 
haste;  Balfour  might  oome  In  at  any 
moment  and  spoil  everything.  He  feared 
even  that  Ifiss  Adair  might  refuse  to  talk 
to  hinii  for  her  tone  was  freedng  when 
she  answered : 

**  Of  course  I  do ;  bat  we  shall  neyer  go 
back  there." 

"  WeU,  no ;  I  don't  wonder." 

Lela  blushed  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

''  It  is  scarcely  kind  of  you  to  speak  of 
—to  recall  that  time.  I  did  not  know 
your  regiment  was  stationed  .herei  or  I 
should  not  have  come."  ^ 

*'  Awfully  glad  you  did ;  I  wanted  to 
tell  you * 

<•  Please  don't.  I  would  rather  not 
hear." 

«Tou  don't  know  what  it  b.  Miss 
Adair,  you  were  under  a  mistake,  I  think, 
about — ^poor  Fletcher." 

Lela  turned  crimson  now.  She  rose 
from  her  seat  and  walked  a  few  steps 
towards  the  door,  but  Quicksands  followed 
vher  as  she  said : 

<*  Excuse  me,  I  would  prefer " 

"  Gome  into  this  little  stud v ;  there  Is 
no  one  there" — the  room  was  filling — '*  and 
it's  only  fair  to  Balfour.  Tou  don't  know 
hinii  but  I  da  There  Isn't  a  man  in  a 
thousand  who  would  have  done  what  he 
did  for  you." 

'*I  hope  not;  I  know  what  he  did. 
He — ^he — betrayed  his  friend."  Lela  gasped 
the  words  as  If  they  hurt  her  throat. 
i<  Taking  advantage  of  my  ignorance,  he 
dragged  me  to  a  room  to  see  the  shMne  of 
the  man  I  loved — and  who  loved  me  so 
truly,  I  may  say  it  now — the  man  who 
felt  this  first  fall  so  bitterlv  that  he  could 
not  live  under  that  shame.' 

"  I  thought  so,"  muttered  Quicksands  in 
despair. 

"Tes,  he  could  not  bear  his  disgrace. 
He  loved  me  so  much,  so  mudi  that  he 
preferred  death  to  dishonour,  as  if— well, 
of  course  it  altered  my  feelings,  but  in 
time  —  in  timCi  If  he  had  Uved — I 
might " 

''Good  Heaven  1"  said  Quicksands,  for 
Lela  was  a  revelation  to  him ;  he  did  not 
know  that  women  could  be  so  true  to 
one  idea. 

'*  Yes,  I  might  have  forgiven  him,  but 
he   could   not  foigive  himself.    He  did 


very,  very  wrong;  but  do  you  tUnky 
when  every  one  has  justice  done  fco  then, 
he  will  t>e  condemied  and  hia  fiiead 
praised  t" 

'*  I'm  sure  of  V  said  Qdcksanda,  sJmost 
bowled  over,  as  he  expressed  ii,  by  hsr 
eloqnenpe. 

*'11ien  t  differ  from  you;  I  know  it 
will  be  the  other  way.  A  true  Uend 
should  hide  a  first  fanlt " 

<<  Do  let  me  say  one  thing,  Mlas  AdaiE, 
now  do.  Women  ou^ht  to  be  fair  as  wd 
as  generous.  You  thmk  you  are  geiMUOoi, 
but  you  make  a  mlstaka  Look  hare,  I 
know  that  I'm  meddling,  but  I  do  Hks 
fairness,  and  I  did  wrong  OTi^neUy— I 
Introduced  you  to  Fletcher." 

•'That  Is  why  I  am  listening  to  yoa' 

'<You  are  wrong  again;  you  ought  to 
cut  me  for  It^  you  really  oo(^i.  I  havshsd 
It  on  my  consdenoe,  wfaidi  ian*t  anally 
over  squeamish.  I  really  didn't  beliefe 
poor  Fletcher  would  take  to  you,  batyov 

see   you  had  that  cor I  b^  yoor 

pardon,  that  fortone." 

"As  if  that  made  the  leart  difforeoes 
to  him." 

"  Oh,  but  It  did  1  I  dare  say  he  Kked 
you,  and  all  that— we  all  did— but  Fletehar 
coiUdn't  really  love  a  woman." 

"Captain  Qaickett!" 

"Well,  It's  true.  How  eoaU  I 
agafaist  the  dead  If  It  wasuft  imporiant 
to  the  living  t  Do  you  know  thai  he  waa 
so  deeply  pledged — ^I  mean  that  he  had 
signed  away  such  a  heap  of  your  money, 
t£it  your  refasal  bowled  him  overt" 

"  My  money  1 " 

'*  Yes ;  he  was  mad  on  gambling,  and  it 
would  soon  have  been  too  hot  for  Usi. 
You  were  his  last  card — though  I  doo^ 
expect  you  were  his  first  one  as  welL  Well, 
anyhow,  you  owe  It  to  Balfour  that  yon 
aren't  now  tiie  most  miserable  wonum  k 
existence,  you  do  indeed.  Balfour  was 
so  awfully  fond  of  you,  he  must  have  been 
to  do  that;  and  of  course  he  gueseed  you'd 
never  forgive  hinii  that's  the  beat  part 
of  It  Talk  of  heroes!  If  you  dent 
believe  me.  Miss  Adidr,  ask  the  Cokmal 
what  came  out  afterwards.  Fletcher  was 
so  awftdly  clever,  he  could  take  in  anybody. 
He  finished  up  Lord  Staples — ^there  wasn't 
much  to  finish,  certainly,  but  Fletcher  did 
it.    I  wouldn't  mention  it  if " 

"  Don't  sav  any  more,  please,"  said  Lela. 
She  was  deadly  pale  now. 

"Well,  I  won't;  but  you  see  It  was 
hard  on  Balfour." 

At  that  moment  Qaickett  saw  Grant 
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looking  in,  BO  he  gave  Lelt  his  arm,  and 
returned  to  the  company.  Had  he  done 
any  good  t       <9^i 

Biuf oar  was  there,  getting  tea  for  the 
ladies.  He  did  not  see  the  pair  come 
in,  bat  after  a  time  innocent  llrs.  Qrant 
dx«w  him  aside. 

•<  Yoa  mast  be  rewarded.  Fll  introdace 
yoa  to  some  one  I  admire  very  maeh." 

Before  he  had  ooUectsd  his  thoughts  he 
was  bowing  to  somebody  dressed  m  half- 
moaming,  somebody  who  said  at  once : 

"We  already  know  each  other,  Mm 
Grant." 

Lela  held  oat  her  hand,  and  BaUbar 
mechanically  took  it  He  had  not  believed 
this  event  possible.  They  wer^  in  a  bay- 
window  wUch  overlooked  the  sea,  almost 
alone ;  whilst  beyond  them  rose  the  load 
ham  of  vdces. 

^'I  have  just  seen  Captain  Qaickett," 
said  Lela  slowly;  her  fan  trembled  in 
her  hand. 

"He  is  not  as  lively  as  formerly — ^we 
have  all  chafed."    Was  he  dreaming  I 

**  Yes,"  said  Lela,  gUundng  at  his  fi^e. 
He  looked  years  older  and  graver.  *'I 
have  changed,  too.  I  think  I  shall  never 
feel  yoang  again." 

^  How  ffood  Miss  Adair  was  to  speak  to 
him  1  She  most  be  doing  it  from  a  sense 
of  daty ;  he  woold  spare  her. 

"  I  feel  sare  I  can  onlv  remind  yoa  of 
painfal  events.  Mrs.  Grain  knows  nottiing 
of  them,  or  she  woald  have  spared  yoa  an 
inteodaction." 

'<  I  am  glad  she  did  not"  Did  Balfear 
hear  aright  I 

«'Giadl    Yoa  do  not  mean  that  t" 

**  Yes,  I  do,  becaase  to-day,  only  to-day, 
I  have  heard  the  trath." 

Leigh  Balfear  felt  as  if  that  qaeer 
dizsiness  might  come  on  again,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  re-enact  that  terrible  scene 
again. 

"  The  trnth  I  Oh,  no,  yoa  have  never 
heard  it" 

'*  Yes,  I  have.  Sorely  he  was  not  crael 
enoogh  to  deceive  me.  Why  did  no  one 
tell  me  before )  Even  now  I  cannot  take 
it  in.  I  feel  stanned;  bat  it  is  better 
to  know  the  tratb,  and  to  know  what 
I  owe  yoa." 

'<Ah,"  said  Balfoar,  "that  is  a  terrible 
story ;  it  shoald  be  left  baried." 

'*No,  no;  though  I  feel  stanned  and 
miserable,  yet  I  shall  be  happier  in  the 
fatare.  Captain  Balfoor,  fomve  me  I" 
and  then  lowering  her  voice  we  added: 
**  Yoa  saved  me  from 


He  iaterrapted  her:  ''How  can  I  say, 
how  cm  any  one  be  sard  Yoa  might " 

'<No,  no,  I  see  it  all  now-— yoar  devo- 
tion, year  generoas  condact  How  coald  I 
have  believed  so  maoh  evQ  of  yoat  All 
this  time  I  felt  so  bitter  becaase  I  thoaght 
yoa  made  him  desperate,  becaase  yoa  pre- 
vented his  first  faalt  bom  being  hidden. 
I  di<]b't  know  mach  aboat  sack  things, 
bat  I  knew  that  we  women  mast  be  for- 
giving— we  all  mast — and  in  time  I  felt 
that  I  woald  have  forgiven  him,  and  he 
woald  have  blessed  me  for  it  Then  I 
thoaght  that  yoa  had  prevented  all  that,  and 
that  yoa  had  betrayed  yoar  friend  becaase 
you  were  jaaloas.  Now  I  know  it  was  jost 
the  opposite,  that  becaase  yoa  loved  him 
and  wanted  to  save  him  from  sinking 
lower  yoa  did  that ;  yoa  snatched  me  from 
the  fire.  I  was  so  believing,  I  shoald 
have  trusted  him  with  eveiything,  and 

then "  L3la  shivered  a  little.    <<0h, 

I  won't  jadge  Um,  I  won't  think  of  his 
wrong  to  me,  bat  I  mast  ask  yoar  forsive- 
ness  for  my  thoaehts.  Yoa  woald  have 
saved  hinii  too,  bad  yoa  had  the  chance." 

«I  had  the  chance,"  marmared  poor 
Balfoar^  bat  Lela  coald  nob  andeistand  him. 

"  I  remember  that  n^ht  very  well  I 
remember  all  yoa  said.  I  was  angry 
then.* 

"  Say  nothing  more  aboat  it  Yoa  know 
the  trath— part  of  it— say  nothing  more." 

''  Bat  I  mast,  I  mast,  Captain  Balfoar. 
Do  yoa  remember  how  yoa  asked  me 
that  night  to  be  yoar  wifet  How  yoa 
pleaded  vrith  met  I  was  deaf  to  it  all 
then.  I  thoaght  only  of  him,  he  was  so 
good,  so  worSiy,  I  thoaeht;  bat  I  was 
all  wroog.  I  shoald  not  have  thoaght  of 
him,  bat  of  yoa — ^yoa  who  deserve  every- 
thing one  oati  give." 

She  had  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm 
as  she  spoke,  and  he  gazed  at  her  as  if 
he  coald  not  tinderstand  or  hear  her.  Her 
sweet  sympathetic  face,  fall  of  tenderness 
and  remorse,  added  to  the  anrealitv  of  the 
scene.  He  was  dreaming,  and  mis  was 
some  fiend's  temptation;  it  mast  be,  for 
her  face  was  fading  away,  and  a  vision 
of  red  blood  was  taking  its  place. 

"  Yoa  wiU  not  forgive  me  t  D  >n't  look 
like  that,  Cdtptain  Bilfoar.  If  I  rained 
yoar  life,  think  what  I  soffared,  what  we 
have  both  saffared,  and  let  us  make  the 
beat  of  oar— '1[)roken  lives.  Long  ago  yoa 
asked  me  something ;  are  yoa  of  the  same 
mind  now  ? " 

"That  is  part  of  the  panishment,"  he 
groaned.    "  I  am ;  how  can  I  change  1 " 
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"Ob,  then,  it  is  eaay;  don't  talk  of 
pnnislimenb  Heaven  helping  me,  I  will 
try  and  make  yon  forget  the  past." 

He  shook  off  her  liuid  impatiently. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  torture  me,  I 
can't  bear  it  I  shall— no,  I  am  ill,  but  I 
will  not  yield.  Listen,  Lela.  I  love  yon 
more,  if  possible,  than  before;  but  yon 
shall  not  marry  me — yon  shall  not  become 
the  wife  of  a  murderer." 

Lela  only  replaced  her  hand. 

"Yon  believe  it,  I  see,  but  it  is  not 
tme.  Don't  yon  know  that  my  money  was 
his  last  chaneet  His  blood  is  on  his  own 
head." 

"  No,  on  mine.  I  cannot  let  yon  think 
nobly  of  me.  Listen;  I  am  his  murderer. 
I  ought  to  be  in  prison  now  if  justice  were 
impartial  ¥ou  had  better  have  married 
a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  a  man  with  no 
principles,  than  a  murderer.  Don't  look 
so  calm.  I  did  it  I  heard  the  shot  and 
ran  up;,  it  was  dark,  quite  dark.  0 
Heaven  II  was  a  coward.  I  feared  he  would 
be  mad  with  drink,  and  would  fire  at  me, 
and— I  turned  back.  I  went  back  after- 
wards with  the  others,  but  it  was  too  late 
then.  At  first  I  might  have  staunched 
the  blood,  I  might  have  lifted  him,  and 
he  might  have  lived.  Yes,  I  turned  back ; 
I  who  had  never  before  turned  my  back 
on  a  foe,  I  did  it  then.  There,  Lela,  I 
could  not  abase  myself  more  than  by 
telline  you.  I  have  never  told  any  one 
else,  but  I  have  done  it  now.  Oood-bye, 
and  forget  us  all— forget  me  especially." 

CHAPTER  ni. 

Fob  some  days  after  this  Balfour  went 
about  in  a  queer  kind  of  state,  and  then 
gave  in.  *' Climate  and  the  old  attack," 
the  doctor  said.  Below  the  ever-present 
pain,  however,  was  a  new  feelmg,  almost 
calming.  He  had  been  in  purgatory,  but 
he  had  avenged  Alan.  Then  agabi  came 
times  of  almost  frenzy  at  the  thought  of  Lela 
and  what  he  had  refused.  How  good  and 
tme  she  was,  how  she  had  been  staunch  to 
Alan  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  she  had 
turned  to  bun !  But  he  had  not  allowed 
Heaven's  most  perfect  creation  to  give 
herself  to  a— a— *<  I  told  her,  I  used  that 
word,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  she  went  away 
without  another  word.  She  was  right  and 
noble  as  ever;  she  would  not  pain  me  by 
,  words,  but  she  knew  I  was  right" 

In  spite  of  this  he  found  out  all  that 
Lela  had  done,  how  she  had  ffone  sooner 
than  she  had  intended   and  that  instead 


of  gobg  to  Italy  she  had  gone  to  KiMJlMid 
with  some  other  friends.  It  did  not 
matter  where;  she  was  ^one,  ahe  had 
acquiesced  in  his  renunciation.  She  was 
gone,  and  he  must  struggle  on  thioi^ 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  bravely  as  he  eoud. 
He  lived  on  this  high  Uble-land  of  thought 
for  some  time,  and  then  broke  down 
utterly,  and  the  doctor  said  thmt  he  mit  | 
be  shipped  back  home  at  once.  QoiekattBds  | 
was  deeply  disappomted  at  the  CufaBs 
of  his  plan;  it  was  faflure,  bat  how  or 
wherefore  he  could  not  telL  He  bdiered 
it  was  still  "that  affair,"  and  aoosi  bs 
should  believe  in  ghosts. 

"That  girl"— meaning  IGsa  Adair— "■ 
too  high  and  mighty  forme.  Give  me  oes 
of  the  little  g^ls  that  wQl  forgive  aad 
forget,  kiss  and  make  up.  Ibat's  ^#d 
for  me,  not  one  like  Miss  Adair.  Hsr 
heart's  all  made  up  of  pHda" 

The  little  officer  did  not  sagr  tliia  bi  Bsl- 
four's  hearing,  but  on  the  day  he  left  ior 
England  to  go  to  the  aunt  who  had 
brought  him  up,  and  who  was,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "another  mother  to  tarn* 
Quicksands,  who  had  once  seen  her,  nid 
that  he  preferred  having  but  one  asother 
and  not  replacing  her. 

The  regiment  still  basked  at  Gibraltar, 
and  still  told  tiie  same  tales  over  tiiefrflMaa 
and  their  cigars.  Quicksands  had  added 
a  version  (^  Miss  Adair's  eonvecastioii 
with  him,  but  it  was  hardly  recoodaaWe 

Some  three  weeks  after  Lela's  Apaiiuie, 
and  a  week  after  Balfouifs  dbappearanoe. 
Quicksands,  lounging  near  the  hading 
place,  amused  himself  by  watdiing  a  wamL 
boat  being  rowed  in  from  the  "  Bdtanaia,'* 
a  process  satisfactory  to  no  one  except  the 
boatmen  who  received  the  fees. 

"By  George,  those  ladies  will  get  a 
wetting  1 " 

Then,  as  they  neared,  he  started  forward. 

"Miss  ^dair,  I  declare."  Inthepraenee 
of  ladies  Qaiduands  tried  to  remember 
that  an  affirmation  suited  his  or  their 
conscience  better  than  an  oath.  "Toa 
have  come  back  to  the  old  Bock,  then  % " 

"Only  for  a  few  days.  Misa  He&toa, 
mj^  friend,  has  never  seen  it  We  are 
going  to  an  hotel  in  the  town.  Thaak 
you,  I  am  not  too  wet  How  ia  CmUb 
Balfour!" 

"Oh,  awfully  seedy  1  Gone— invalided 
home.  This  time  he  is  hit  and  won't  get 
over  it" 

Lela  flushed. 

"  Gone  home  ill  t " 

"Yes,  awfully  ill" 
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He  put  it  on  atroog. 

"  I  think  ire  shall  go  home  by  the  next 
steamer;  a  short  time  saffices  to  see  the 
Rocki  doesn't  it,  Oaptain  Qaickettt  By 
the  way,  what  is  Captain  BAlfoor'a  ad- 
dress )  Ton  will  know ;  yon  were  so  good 
to  him." 

<'  More  than  yon  were/'  thought  Qoick- 
sands,  supplying  the  information,  and 
adding : 

''Bat  he  won't  see  any  one,  and  his 
aant  is  a  virago  I " 

That  was  edl  that  passed ;  but  she  went 
away  quickly,  and  left  Gibraltar  thenextday. 
Quicksands  told  the  mess  that  she  couldn't 
stand  the  R)ck  more  than  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  he  added : 

*' It  looked  as  if  she  meant  something 
this  time;  but  It's  too  late.  Women 
always  come  in  after  the  finish,  when  it's 
no  more  earthly  use.  FU  write  to  Balfour, 
though,  to  tell  him  the  beginning  and  to 
ask  him  to  tell  me  the  end." 

"  Leigh,  do  rouse  yourself  and  take  this 
mixture ;  it's  my  own  making ;  and  if  you 
took  it  you  would  look  less  ill  and  los^ 
your  headaches." 

Miss  Balfour  said  this  sternly.  Leigh 
roused  himself,  and  even  smiled. 

"I  took  It  yesterday,  but  I'm  no  better." 

**  You  have  been  home  a  month.  If  you 
had  taken  it  every  day  I  should  see  some 
improvement." 

'*  There  won't  be  any/'  muttered  Leigh. 

His  aunt  retired  offended  with  his 
obstinacy.  Presently  she  came  back,  with 
a  look  of  horror  on  her  face. 

''My  dear  Leigb,  there  is  a  young 
woman  in  the  drairing-room." 

"  Well,  what  does  she  want  I " 

''  She  wants  to  see  you." 

^'Oh,  I  can't  be  bothered.  I  see  no 
one." 

«<  That's  what  I  told  her ;  but  she  won't 
go  away." 

"  Tou  can  manage  to  send  her  away,  I'm 
sure." 

•*  It's  your  wish  t " 

''  Of  course.  Who  is  she  t  I  want  to  see 


no  one. 


II 


aunt  retired  agaia 

There  were  voices  in  the  hall,  and  Leigh 
heard  a  tone  which  suddenly  moved  him. 
He  aat  up. 

''  Impossible  ! "  he  murmured ;  but  his 
head  and  hands  grew  burning  hot  at  the 
bare  idea. 

**  Excuse  me.  Miss  Balfour,  but  I  must" 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Lela  herself 


was  there;  and  Leigh's  heart  seemed  to 
stop  beating ;  but  at  least,  if  he  must  die, 
he  had  seen  her  again.  Bat  what  was  she 
saying  t 

''  Captain  Balfour,  Leigh — I  have  been 
to  Gibraltar  for  you,  and  you  were  gone, 
so  I  have  come  back  here.  Mother  wants 
me  back  in  Italy,  and  I  must  not  stay  long. 
I  must  go  back  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I 
am  here  to  tell  you." 

<*  TeU  me  what  t " 

"That  it   is   all  right;   you  are  not 

a ^"     She  could    not  say  the   word. 

''And,  please,  Leigh,  if  you  were — I — I 
would  stiU  be  your  wife.  It  was  not  in 
intention ;  but  all  the  same  I  knew  you 
would  never  marry  me  if  you'thouffht  so, 
and  I  went  to  England  to  find  that  doctor, 
the  doctor  who  attended  him,  and  he  says 
nothing,  nothing — do  you  hear,  Leish  t — no- 
thing would  have  saved  him,  even  if  you  had 
been  in  the  room.  It  did  not  alter  any- 
tliing  really ;  and  now,  oh,  I  am  so  hungry  I 
May  I  have  something  to  eat  before  I  go 
back  to  Italy.  And  before  then,  please  " — 
"  Well  1 "  murmured  Miss  Balfour,  lifting 
up  her  hands  in  horror — '*we  must  be 
niarried.  Mother  knows  everything,  and 
you  must  get  stronger  out  there  in  the 
beautiful  sunshine." 

"  Oh,  those  terrible  modem  women ! " 
thought  Miss  Balfour.     "  Fancy  !  the  for- 
wardness of  making  poor  Leigh  an  offer 
on  his  death-bed  1    I  have  always  heard  of 
them ;  bat  I  have  never  seen  one  before." 
Aloud  she  said  sternly :  "  Say  '  No,'  Leigh. 
I  cannot  believe  my  ears ;  and  remember, 
you  have  to  prepare  for  another  journey." 
"  He  had  better  take  this  one  first/'  said 
Lela,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  because 
Leigh  had  taken  her  hand  and  did  not 
loose  it.    '<  Leish,  say  '  Yes,' " 
Leigh  raised  her  hand  slowly  to  his  lipa. 
'*  My  darling,  my  darling  i  what  is  that 
about '  passing  the  love  of  woman  'I    It  is 
a   mistake.     You   did  all  that — and  for 
met" 
"  Yes,  all  that— and  for  you." 
"  Yep,"  said  Leigh  Balfour. 


IN  THE  WIZAlRD'S  PARLOUR. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER  L 

On  a  certain  bright  but  chilly  spring 
afternoon,  when  the  present  century  was 
many  years  younger  than  it  is  now,  one 
traveller,  and  one  only,  alighted  from  the 
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four  o'clock  train  at  the  little  station  of 
Bianton-Ie-WiUow8.  He  was  a  man  of 
almost  herculean  baOd,  being  at  once  tall 
and  broad-chonldered,  and  was  apparently 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  hidden  by 
a  long,  bushy  black  beard  and  moustache, 
but  what  could  be  seen  of  it  had  been 
tanned  to  a  dark  reddish  brown  by  long 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind.  He  had  a 
well-fihaped,  prominent  nose,  as  became  a 
man  of  his  generous  proportions,  and  black 
eyes,  very  bright  and  penetratinff.  His 
outer  garment  was  a  long  overcoat  heavily 
furred  at  the  collar  and  cufis,  under  which 
be  w.ore  a  suit  of  dark  well-fitting  tweeds. 
His  muscular  throat  was  encircled  by  a 
broad  turned-down  collar  fastened  with 
a  diamond  s<^taire,  and  a  loosely-tied 
crimson  kerchief  with  flowing  ends.  On 
his  head  he  wore  abroad-brimmed  soft  felt 
hat  which  would  take  anv  shape  its  wearet 
chose— a  style  of  heaogear  much  more 
uncommon^  in  England  in  those  days  than 
it  Is  now.  The  traveller's  sole  luggage 
was  a  brown  leather  portmanteau  marked 
with  the  initials  **  E.  W." 

Twelve  years  had  gone  by  since 
"Ted"  Wilding,  from  the  back  seat  of 
the  Hfgbfljer  coach  which  was  bearing 
him  Londonwards,  had  seen  the  tower  of 
St.  Mary's  fade  and  sink  in  the  distance, 
and  had  breathed  hb  last  mental  farewell 
to  all  he  left  behind  him.  He  had  quitted 
home  a  raw  and  Ignorant,  but  wilful  and 
headstrong  youth  of  nineteen;  he  came 
back  to-dav,  a  man  of  thirty-one,  widely 
experienced  in  certain  phases  of  life,  with 
all  his  faculties  sharpened  by  contact  with 
a  world  which  has  no  mercy  for  the  weak 
or  Incompetent;  sobered  to  some  extent 
by  jjl  he  had  gone  through,  but  with 
volcanic  passions  still  existent  below  a 
somewhat  impassive  exterior,  and  only 
kept  under  by  the  force  of  an  iron  wiU. 

Wilding's  father  had  been  a  country 
doctor,  widely  known  and  respected,  the 
whole  of  whose  life,  ficm  tne  day  he 
bought  old  Dr.  Benwood's  practice  to  that 
of  Us  death  while  still  a  comparatively 

iroung  man,  had  been  passed  at  Biunton- 
e-Willows.  Ho  bad  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  two  children,  the  younger  of 
the  two  being  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death  a  girl  of  eight,  and  her  brother's 

i'unior  by  nine  years.  Two  years  later 
fed  Wilding,  who  had  always  been  a 
masteriul  boy  bent  on  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  world  after  his  own  fashion, 
had   persi^ded  bis  mother  to  sell  out  a 


hundred  pounds'  worth  of  ths  ikoeb  W 
queathed  her  by  her  husband,  snd  irikhtk 
proceeds  in  his  pocket  had  depsttsd  tocvn 
a  fortune  for  himself  hi  that  new  woild  be- 
yond the  sea  about  whi^  sudi  wosdcU 
tales  had  penetrated  even  to  McMed 
Bruntonle-Willows..  For  those  wentti 
days  of  the  Califomian  sold  erase.  Ik, 
as  already  stated,  had  happened  s  dm 
years  ago.  More  fortunate  than  thagnt 
majority  of  those  who  went  o«t  thnad 
later,  after  maw  adventures  and  niSDy  ip 
and  downs,  Wilding  had  soeeeeU  ia 
accumulating  a  considerable  pOe  ot  dohn^ 
and  with  his  banker's  receipt  for  thkkli 
podket  he  had  now  found  his  waybiekio 
the  home  of  his  youth. 

As  he  strode  along  with  the  free,  iwfef^ 
ing  gait  of  one  to  whomadty'iemdid 
ways  would  have  been  intolerabK  wj 
memories,  some  sad|  some  hmnoioai^itad 
with  others  which  even  throu^  Mi  te 
brought  a  blush  to  his  cheefa^want^ 
ging  at  his  heart-strings. 

Wilding's  sesolve  was,  withoofc  niU^ 
himself  Imown  to  anyone,togodMto 
his  mother's  house.  For  three  Tun  m 
tidings  from  home  had  readied  im;  bit 
that  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  i^  n 
erratic  had  beien  his  movementi^io  delta 
had  been  his  ways.  Without  bf^igf 
cause  for  uneasiness  beyond  ndittkidn 
origin  in  a  lengthened  lack  oitidiBpro 
home,  Wilding  was  yet  •  pi«y  *<>  *  *™ 
anxiety  which  he  was  nnaUe  vkolvto 
repress.  Before  tuminff  out  of  the  m 
street  into  the  quiet  side  street  in  mb 
his  mother's  house  was  dtnated,  he  fm 
for  a  few  seconds,  staring  hto iw? 
window  meanwhile.  Then  he  w  * 
couple  of  deep  breaths  and  went  m 
round  the  corner,  but  only  to  ilwte  » 
pace  to  a  saunter  as  he  drew  near  WW* 
twenty.f our.  His  eyes  were  ^^^ 
of  the  windows,  at  whidi,  wMa  he  in 
still  several  doors  away,  he  bad  ctf^t> 
glimpse  of  a  woman's  fice.  ^*[^l^ 
—it  was  too  young  to  be  his  viom^ 
was  it  a  stranger's t  A  moment  lj»» 
doubt  was  solved.     It  wss  a  itnap. 

whose  eyes  met  his  PO*"V  Jfa  imi 
momentiffy  spasm  contrseted  ** '•^ 
and  tiien  his  gane  dropped  from  tw^ 
face  to  the  brass  plate  on  the  iff,  ^'^-'^ 
father's  ^ame  had  shone  oomitamv^^ 
many  years.  It  nowboreanajMtt» 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  him.    I***7^ 
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Presentiy,  without  beiog  eonaciouB  how 
he  had  eomethoe,  Wilding  found  himself  on 
the  quaint  century-old  bridge  which  to  this 
day  apana  the  little  Biver  Weem.  Pausing 
at  one  of  the  recesses,  with  folded  arms 
restbg  on  the  parapet,  he  stood  and  gased 
into  the  dear  depths  below.  Scores  of 
thnes  had  he  done  the  same  thing  when  a 
lanky  youth,  chafing  against  the  restrictions 
of  his  narrow  USe,  and,  as  it  were,  beating 
his  wings  against  the  bars  of  home.  Now, 
as  it  seemed,  he  had  no  home  to  come  back 
to. 

After  a  minute  or  two  he  gave  liimself 
an  impatient  shake,  as  some  big  St 
Bernard  might  have  done.  **What  an 
idiot  I  must  be  to  bother  myself  in  this 
way  about  nothing  ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  I 
am  always  thinking  of  Fan  as  the  little  girl 
in  short  frocks  and  pinafores  I  left  bel&id 
me.  It  seems  hard  to  realise  that  she  must 
now  be  a  woman  of  two-and-twenty,  and 
yet  that  is  the  undoubted  fact.  Of  course, 
she's  married  by  this  time.  Such  a  pretty 
girl  as  she  promised  to  develope  into  would 
never  want  for  offers,  even  in  Brunton-le- 
Willows.  And,  of  course,  the  mater's  gone 
to  live  with  her.  In  any  case,  whether 
they  are  still  located  in  the  town,  or 
whether  they  have  gone  to  live  elMwhere, 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  have  much  difficulty 
in  tradng  l^em." 

Wilding  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  without  having  ever  b^n  in  love. 
Many  faces  he  had  seen  in  tike  course  of 
his  wanderings^  which  for  a  brief  while 
had  taken  his  bncy  captive,  but,  one  after 
another,  he  had  forgotten  them  all  Thus 
it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  image  of  the 
sweet-faced,  hazel-eyed  littie  sister  whom 
he  luui  left  at  home  in  England,  and  of 
whom  he  had  been  almost  passionately 
fond,  had  never  been  displaced  in  his  heart 
by  tiiat  of  any  one  else ;  and  when,^  finally, 
his  *<luck"  had  taken  a  turn,  and  the 
amount  in  dollars  standing  to  his  credit  in 
the  bank  agent's  ledger  had  gradually  in- 
creased, he  had  indulged  himMlf  in  many 
a  happy  day-dream  of  what  he  would  do 
for  Fan,  uid  of  the  "good  time"  they 
would  have  k^ether  after  his  return  to  the 
old  country. 

He  was  stiU  leaning  over  tiie  parapet 
and  garing  into  the  pellucid  depths  below, 
when  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  "Tom 
Urswick,  by  all  that's  wonderful!"  he 
cried  under  his  breath.  *'  Dear  old  Tom, 
who  used  to  be  my  particular  chum !  Will 
he  recog^iise  mef    But  with  a  casual 


glance  at  him  the  other  went  unhesitatingly 
on  hb  way.  "No,  he  doesn't  know  me 
from  Adam.  WeU,  I  must  indeed  be 
changed,"  added  Wflding  with  a  sigh. 
"But  ft  won't  do  to  let  him  go.  He's 
the  very  man  to  tell  me  all  I  want  to 
know." 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  two  men 
were  gripping  hands.  Over  the  hearty 
greeting  that  ensued  between  them  we 
need  not  Imger.  Presentiy  .^Hldfaig's  face 
clouded.  Laybg  a  hand  on  his  old  chum's 
shoulder,  lie  said  in  a  changed  voice  : 

"  Tom,  I  came  through  Whitwell  Street 
just  now  and  past  the  old  house.  I  saw  a 
strange  foce  at  tiie  window,  and  there's  a 
strange  name  on  the  door.  What  does  it 
meant  What  has  happened t  What 
has  become  of  my  mother  and  Fan  I " 

Urswick  turned  a  scared  face  on  him. 

"  Great  Heaven,  Wilding !  do  you  not 
know  t    Have  you  not  heard  t " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing.  For  three  years 
not  a  scrap  of  home  news  has  reached 
me." 

"  nien  sorry  am  I  that  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  have  to  tell  you.  Ted,  my  poor 
boy,  your  mother  and  sister  are  no 
more." 

"  Dead— both  dead  t  '^ 

"  Both." 

'V^ding's  left  hand  went  up  to  his 
heart;  he  reeled  bade  a  step  or  two 
and  caught  at  the  parapet  with  his  right. 
Urswick  turned  aside  with  bowed  head. 

There  was  a  space  of  sflence  broken  only 
by  tike  low  musical  fret  of  the  river 
against  the  mossy  buttresses  of  the  bridge. 

''Ursvrick,  this  is  terrible,"  said  Wilding 
at  length,  with  something  between  a  groan 
and  a  sob.  "  I  should  hardly  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  of  my  mother's  death 
*(her  heart^  had  been  affected  for  years), 
but  my  sister,  my  pretty  Fan,  who  was  to 
me  the  dearest  thing  in  all  the  world  1 
Oh,  Tom — ^Tom — say  that  you  have  only 
been  trying  to  frighten  me — say  that  it  is 
not  true  1" 

"Would  to  heaven  that  it  were  not 
true!  No  sweeter  creature  than  your 
sister  ever  breathed,  and  somebody  will 
have  to  pay  a  bitter  reckoning  one  day — 
if  not  in  tms  world,  then  in  the  next  i " 

Wflding  grii^ped  Us  friend  by  the  arm 
in  a  way  wmch  caused  the  other  to  wince. 

"  A  reckoning,  did  you  say  t  You  have 
something  to  tell  me  —  a  reckoning, 
Tomt" 

"  Tes,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and 
a  shockfaig  story  it  is,"  replied  Urswick  in 
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low,  grave  tones.  "BcTt  we  oannot  talk 
here.  My  house  u  only  a  ooaple  of  hun- 
dred yards  farther  on.  Come  with  me,  and 
I  wUl  tell  you  there  all  I  know — all  that  is 
ever  likely  to  be  known  of  your  poor  sister's 
unhappy  end.*' 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  seated 
opposite  each  other  in  IJrswick's  cosy 
snuggery.  The  story  the  latter  had  to  tell 
must  here  be  set  down  as  briefly  as  may 
be. 

At  the  time  to  which  this  narrative 
dates  back,  the  map  of  England  showed 
no  such  network  or  tangle  of  railways  as 
it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  great 
trunk  lines  had  all  been  constructed,  but 
there  were  still  a  largo  number  of 
secondary  lines,  extensions  and  connecting 
links  in  process  of  being  made,  or  looming 
in  the  near  future.  One  such  branch  line, 
which  had  only  lately  been  completed,  was 
that  which  took  inBrunton-le-Willowson  its 
way  to  a  much  more  important  town,  twenty 
miles  away.  The  construction  of  a  portion 
of  the  line  In  question  had  been  entrusted 
to  that  eminent  contractor,  Mr.  Matthew 
Tamplin,  who,  as  was  customary  with  him  in 
such  cases,  appo'nted  one  of  his  numerous 
sons,  all  of  whom  he  had  brought  up  to  his 
own  profession,  to  the  post  of  chief  super- 
intendent of  woiks. 

Iq  the  course  of  time  the  progress  of  the 
works  necessitated  Neil  Tampun  making 
Brunton-le-WiUows  his  head-quarters.  He 
was  not  long  before  he  picked  out  Fanny 
Wilding  as  being  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
libtle  town,  and  he  at  once  fell  in  love  with 
her  after  his  fickle,  half-hearted  fashion, 
which  would  have  mattered  little  or  no- 
thing had  it  not  unfortunately  happened 
that  Fanny  also  fell  in  love  with  him. 
In  what  way  they  had  first  become 
acquainted  was  a  point  best  known  to 
themselves.  In  any  case,  it  would  seem 
that  they  met  frequently  in  secret,  more 
than  one  person  afterwards  testifying  to 
having  met  them  walking  together  by 
moonlight  on  one  or  other  of  the  quiet 
country  roads.  To  what  extent  Mrs. 
Wilding  was  cognisant  of  the  affair  was 
merely  a  matter  for  surmise ;  in  that 
respect  the  truth  was  never  knowa 

When  Neil  Tamplin  had  been  about  four 
months  at  Brunton  he  was  called  away  by 
his  father,  who,  so  it  was  reported,  sent 
him  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
more  important  line  in  the  far  north  of 
Eoglandj  but^  however  that  may  have 
been,  he  was  never  seen  in  the  little  town 
again.    Three  months  after  his  departure 


Fanny  Wilding's  body  was  found  in  ths 
lower  mill-pooL  In  her  puzte  wmm  a  scnp 
of  paper  on  which  she  had  written  :  *'  H* 
promised  solemnly  to  make  ms  his  wifn 
He  now  scorns  me  and  refueea  to  foiil 
his  promise.  My  shame  is  greater  iban  I 
can  any  longer  bear,  so  I  Ud  farewell  to 
life,  trusting  to  Heaven's  merej  that  my 
sin  will  be  forgiven  me."  The  ahock  ef 
Fanny's  death  proved  fatal  (o  Mrs.  Wild- 
ing. Mother  anl  daughter  were  buried 
on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  grave. 

All  this  had  happened  more  than  a  jasr 
before  Wilding's  return. 

Some  hours  had  gone  by  aince  Uxawi^ 
had  brought  his  narrative  to  a  does^  sad 
the  April  moon  was  ridicg  high  m  the 
heavens  when  two  men  might  have  been 
seen  standing  with  bared  heada  on 
side  of  a  lowly  green  mound, 
had  been  conducted  by  his  friend  to  the 
grave  of  lus  mother  and  sister.  For  a  huk 
space  neither  of  them  had  spoken.  W3d- 
ing*s  broad  chest  was  rising  and  IsLidg 
with  the  emotion  he  was  douig  his  ntsost 
to  suppress.  A  sombre  fire  burnt  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  dry  and  tearleasi  At 
length,  drawing  iumself  up  to  his  foSkti 
height^  with  hb  right  hand  solemnly  op- 
lifted,  and  in  a  voice  whose  aeoents  of 
low,  concentrated  intensity  oaiiJed  to  bis 
listener's  heart  the  conviction  that  notUng 
would  have  power  to  turn  him  Iran  the 
course  he  had  determined  on,  he  said : 

"  It  is  his  life  or  mine,  Urswick — his  Ufe 
or  mine.  I  swear  it  over  my  sister* 
grave  1 " 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  later  when  Edgar 
Wilding  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
"  Spotted  Dog,"  the  one  tolerable  tan  in 
the  obscure  hamlet  of  Crossdykob  bozied 
among  the  Yorkshire  hills  and  moora  He 
gave  we  name  of  "  Evan  WoodrufiTe^"  and 
the  ostensible  object  of  his  sojourn  in  sack 
an  out-of-the-world  spot  was  made  patent 
by  the  quantity  of  fishing  tackle  M  bad 
brought  with  him. 

The  same  modest  hostelry  was  for  tbs 
time  being  the  head-quarters  of  Mr.  Neil 
Tamplin,  who  just  then  was  engaged  to 
superintending  the  construction  of  aseettoa 
of  the  Whinborough  and  Langside  Ex- 
tension Bailway.  Wilding  had  employed 
a  private  detective  to  track  down  Tamplin, 
a  task  which  had  proved  of  easy  aeeooh 
plishment 

To  Tamplin  the  advent  of  Woodraffe — 
so  to  call  him — ^seemed  like  a  veritable 
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godsend,  for  hitherto  he  had  not  lighted 
on  a  afaigle  creature  In  the  place  with 
whom  he  cared  to  associate ;  and  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  spending  his 
evenings  in  a  dreary  loneliness,  which  had 
at  times  become  all  bat  unbearable,  and 
had  driven  him  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge 
in  the  bottle. 

It  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  game 
Woodruffe  ^ad  set  himself  to  play  that  he 
should  ingratiate  himself  with  Tamplin, 
and  this,  under  the  cfarcumstances,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  doing ;  rather,  indeed,  was 
he  welcomed  by  the  latter,  so  to  speak, 
with  open  arms.  Tamplin  had  no  longer 
any  cause  for  complaining  that  his  even* 
bgs  were  dulL  In  this  stranger  from  over 
the  sea  he  found  the  most  delightful  com- 
panion it  had  ever  been  his  good  fortune 
to  come  across,  for  the  latter  had  a  fund  of 
stories  and  witticisms,  interspersed  with 
narratives  of  personal  adventure,  which 
seemed  inexhaustible.  The  two  men  soon 
got  into  the  way  of  dining  together  after 
Tamplin's  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and 
they  rarely  separated  before  midnight. 
Tamplin,  who  prided  himself  on  his  skill 
with  the  cue,  did  not  fsdi  to  proclaim 
aloud  bis  disgust  that  there  was  not  a 
single  billiard-table  in  the  ''whole  dog- 
hole  of  a  placa"  But  no  place  is  too 
remote  for  cards ;  indeed,  the  contractor's 
son  made  a  point  of  carrying  two  or  three 
packs  in  his  portmanteau,  and  so  long  as 
he  could  find  some  one  to  play  with  him 
who  was  neither  a  boor  nor  a  nincompoop, 
he  had  always  a  refuge  against  the  boredom 
of  liis  own  thoughts,  which,  as  a  rule,  he 
found  anything  but  pleasant  company. 

And  Mr.  Evan  Woodruffe  proved  to  be  not 
merely  an  adept  in  every  game  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  but  one  who  could  teach 
him  several  others,  some  of  which  he,  Tam- 
plin,had  hitherto  kiown  only  by  name,  while 
of  the  rest  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard. 
It  was  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  he 
was  eager  to  acquire,  so  Woodruffe  good- 
naturedly  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  on 
most  evenings  to  initiating  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  poker  and  euchre,  and  other 
less^  known  games  of  skill  and  chance 
indigenous  to  that  great  continent  from 
which  he  had  so  lately  arrived. 

On  one  point,  Tamplin,  in  whom  the 
gambling  instinct  was  strongly  developed, 
was  inclined  to  grumble  somewhat.  Wood- 
ruffe would  never  play  for  anything  more 
than  nominal  stakes,  not,  even  when  they 
engaged  in  friendly  rivalry  over  one  of 
those  games  in  whfch  Tamplin  regarded 


himself  as  the  other's  equal,  if  not  his 
superior. 

Tamplin,  in  liis  more  unguarded  mo- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  when  he  had  par- 
taken of  too  much  brandy,  confided  to  his 
new-found  friend  how  the  "old  man," 
meaning  liis  father,  '<  kept  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone;^'  how  he  had  "paid  the  piper" 
so  often  for  his  son  that  he  utterly  refused 
to  do  so  any  more ;  how  his  allowance  was 
little  more  than  a  foreman's  wages,  and  how 
at  that  very  moment  he  was  "  cornered " 
for  want  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
and  for  the  life  of  him,  didn't  know  which 
way  to  turn. 

There  was  one  feature  about  TampUn 
which  saved  Woodruffe  the  necessity  of 
having  to  draw  on  liis  inventive  power& 
He  never  betrayed  any  inquisitiveness 
with  regard  to  his  new  friend's  antecedents 
or  family  history.  He  had  already  gathered 
that  Woodruffe  had  emigrated  to  the  States 
when  little  more  than  a  child,  and  he 
sought  to  know  no  more. 

Often,  as  they  sat  opposite  each  other  of 
an  evening,  Woodruffe's  lips  would  in- 
audibly  form  the  words:  *'His  life  or 
mine.  I  liave  sworn  it."  More  than  once 
Tamplin,  looking  up  suddenly,  intercepted 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  a  look  so  darkly 
sinister,  so  remorselessly  cruel,  that  for  the 
moment  it  thrilled  him  with  a  nameless 
dread  of  he  knew  not  what.  A  second 
later  it  was  gone,  replaced  by  an  ex- 
pression of  brimming  good- humour,  and 
Woodruffe  was  again  the  laughing,  jovial, 
yam-spinning  companion  whom  he  was 
learning  to  like  so  well  Then  would 
Tamplin  shut  hfs  eyes  tight  for  a  moment 
and  growl  to  himself :  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  fancying  I '  see  snakes '  next.  It's  all 
the  fault  of  tliis  infernal  brandy.  It's  not 
fit  for  a  pig  to  drink." 

On  a  certain  evening,  when  Woodruffe 
had  been  about  a  month  at  Grossdyke, 
as  the  two  sat  smoking  together  after 
dinner,  he  said  to  Tamplin,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  a  sheet  of  paper  across  the 
table: 

"Look  at  this,  and  tell  me  what  you 
make  of  it." 

The  other  took  the  paper,  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  which  was  covered 
with  a  sequence  of  letters,  large  and  small, 
to  all  appearance  in  no  sort  of  order,  and 
certainly,  as  they  stood,  not  forming  any 
combination  of  words  capable  of  being 
read  by  Tamplb. 

"  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it," 
he  said  presently.     "To  me  it  looks  utter 
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rigmarole  and  rot    I  Bnppose  there'0  a 
catoh  of  some  sort  in  it,  ain't  there  t " 

"  Not  that  I  knoir  of.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
cryptogram;  that  is  to  say,  while  ap- 
parently nothing  more  than  a  meaningleas 
jumble  of  letters,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
Bormiie  a  very  real  meaning  is  wrapt  up 
in  it.  I  came  by  it  in  rather  a  ciuioas 
way,  as  yon  sludl  hear  when  I  have 
charged  my  pipe." 

«Yon  mnst  know,  then,"  he  presently 
resumed,  *'that  while  on  my  way  back 
this  afternoon  from  fishing  I  was  oanght 
by  a  drenching  thunder  shower.  There 
being  a  cottage  handy,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  take  shelter  till  the 
shower  was  over.  While  I  was  waiting  my 
eyes  were  attracted  by  a  very  old  book  on  a 
shelf,  indeed  the  only  book  to  be  seen  in 
the  place.  It  proved  to  be  a  black-letter 
Bible  nearly  three  hundred  years  old.  In 
answer  to  my  questions  the  cottager  told 
me  that  it  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather, 
and  might  have  come  down  to  the  latter 
from  hb  grandfather^  for  aught  he  knew 
to  the  contrary.  With  that  he  opened 
a  drawer  and  took  out  of  it  a  folded  sh^t 
of  parchment  yellow  with  age,  which,  on 
being  spread  open,  proved  to  have  written 
on  it  the  original  rigmarole  of  letters  of 
which  I  showed  you  a  copy  just  now.  The 
old  man  gave  me  to  understand  Uiat  the 
Bible  had  at  one  time  had  two  covers,  one 
stitched  loosely  over  the  other;  that  by  some 
means  the  outer  one  had  become  detached; 
that  he  had  then  discovered  the  parchment, 
the  space  between  the  two  covers  having  evi- 
dently been  hit  upon  by  its  unknown  writer 
as  a  safe  hiding-place.  The  owner  of  it 
looked  upon  the  writing  as  nothing  more 
than  a  charm,  or  cabalistic  formula  of  some 
kind  I  but  to  me  there  seemed  a  possibility 
that  it  might  mean  very  much  more  than 
that.  Hence  my  reason  for  eopying  it, 
which  the  old  fellow  made  not  the  dightest 
objection  to  my  doing." 

*'  But  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that 
you  hope  to  be  able  to  make  any  sense  out 
of  that  rubbish,"  said  Tamplin  scoffingly. 

*'  That  is  precisely  the  object  I  have  in 
view.  Whatever  hidden  meaning  it  may 
have — and  that  it  has  one  I  am  pretty 
certain — ^I  am  going  to  make  it  my  business 
to  elucidate.  Years  ago  I  used  to  be 
rather  devei^  at  deciphering  the  crypto- 
grams which  are  often  to  be  found  in 
newspapers,  and  many  an  hour,  when  I 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  did  I  devote  to 
mastering  them ;  and  I  may  add  that  there 
was  only  one  here  and  there  which  set  me 


at  defiance.  All  things  of  thii  kind  kit 
a  key,  and  when  once  yon  hsTs  HghUa 
that  ttie  rest  is  easy." 

'<  Well,  it's  a  sort  of  job  dutakajcose 
easy  to  you,"  said  HbB  other;  **\nii\u 
sure  that  if  I  were  to  tiy  from  wvi 
doomsday  I  could  never  mske  hiid<iiii 
of  it" 

A  couple  of  evenings  later,  Woodrdh 
first  words,  when  he  and  l^ampb  «^ 
were: 

"  Well,  Fve  succeeded  in  tnuUigtb 
cryptogram,  though  i  found  Unttsi 
httd  nut  to  crack.  Here's  whit  I  mfatf 
it,  and  when  ^ou  have  read  it,  ItUikjoi 
will  agree  with  me  that  my  tim  ad 
trouble  have  not  been  wastei" 

The  paper  Woodmffe  gaye  the  olfark) 
read  purported  to  be  a  statenMit  fan 
np  by  the  steward  of  a  eertab  ShMiikl 
Falshaw,  who,  when  hii  naite  fa 
compelled  to  take  hurriedly  to  iiiht^  fa 
consequence  of  being  iiDpli«ted  a  dn 
Jacobite  risiii^  of  1745,  hid  ibncf 
family  plate  entrusted  to  him  to  aoMsl 
till  better  days  should  come.  Tkiitit^ 
ment  went  on  to  describe  the  qpotilMR 
the  box  was  hidden,  which  m  "is  tb 
floor  of  the  farmostopeniDftikmiii^ 
pool  of  fathomless  water,  m  tb  9im 
yclept  *The  Sflver  Lady/  1^0$,  (»m 
of  the  walls,  is  carved  a  Ifigi  eraii^ 
feet  from  which,  b  a  Ihie  mms  ^ 
north,  is  buried  the  oaken  box,  dn^ 
with  iron,  containfaig  a  portknof  thephti 
and  many  of  the  family  jew*  betom 
to  my  honoured  master." 

"Well,  of  all  the  mmmyitetiiwr 
heard  teU  of ,  this  Ucki  the  ^  «» 
Tamplin,  when  he  had  read  ibe  PV^ 
"Are  you  sure  it  isn't  a  leU!  wjg 
believe  that  any  such  box  wii  ewwa 

in  the  cave  f"  -.t 

"That  it'i  not  a  lell,  si  you  oil M 
feel  firmly  convinced,  and  thit  nAi w 
was  buried  there  I  fully  behow.  *»; 
over,  I  think  the  chancei are tWrt J 
never  been  dug  up,  but  that »  bm 
there  to  the  present  day."  ,  ^_^ 
Tamplin  could  only  ataie  it  Wo()«n» 

with  wide-open  eyes.  l^ 

"I  have  been  at  the  P****;*^^ 
few  enquiries  in  the  neH^booiWoa, 

snmed  the  latter,  "and,  •^J^'^lZ 
learn.  Sir  Michael  Falshaw  4ed  to  i«^ 

and  died  there;  t^^^^^^^^.T^t 
confiscated,  and  no  one  w  h»  "^ 
lineage  is  now  known  to  be  hving^"^ 
parts." 

«  Then  what  do  you  intend  donJg 
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mfttter  t "  qaeried  TampUn,  whose  powen 
of  tpeeoh  had  now  come  back  to  him. 

"What  I  intend  b,  that  yon  and  I 
together  shall  thoroughly  investigate  the 
affair;  that  is  to  say,  sattsfy  onrselves 
whether  the  box  is,  or  is  not,  stUl  bnrlod 
in  &e  SQver  Lady  Oavem." 

"  And  shotad  we  find  that  it  Is,  what 
thent^ 

'^Li  that  ease  we  will  divide  the  spoil 
fairly  between  a&  Who  will  have  more 
right  to  it  than  you  and  It" 

CHAPTER  in. 

Those  people  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  North  of  EDghnd  in  which 
Grossdyke  Is  sitoated,  wQl  probably  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  remarkable 
cavern  mentioned  in  the  cryptogram  nnder 
the  name  it  is  known  by  among  the 
conntxy  people,  although  the  scientbts  and 
gnide-Dooks  of  late  years  have  dubbed  it 
by  another  and  altogether  more  prosaic 
title.  Daring  the  summer  months  people 
come  frcnn  hi  and  near  to  explore  its 
wonders. 

The  entrance  is,  or  was  in  those  days, 
closed  by  a  rude  door,  which  was  kept 
locked  when  no  visitors  were  being  con- 
ducted over  it.  In  a  cottage  near  by  lived 
the  custodian,  or  guide,  who  had  charge  of 
the  key,  and  unaccompanied  by  whom  no 
visitors  were  permitted  to  enter  the  cave. 
At  the  period  of  our  narrative  the  office  of 
guide  was  filled  by  one  Tony  Budd,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  a  hunchback,  and 
otherwise  deformed,  who  lived  with  his 
widowed  mother  in  the  aforesaid  cottage. 

Woodruffe  had  abeady  explored  Uie 
Silver  Lady,  but  Tamplin  did  not  know 
that,  and  the  other  had  his  own  reasons 
for  not  mentioning  the  fact 

The  cupidity  of  the  contractor's  son  had 
been  intensely  excited  by  Woodruffe's 
strange  discovery  and  the  latter's  promise 
to  share  with  him  the  contents  of  &e  box, 
should  it  prove  to  be  still  in  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  buried  upwards  of  a 
century  before.  During  the  few  days 
which  elapsed  before  they  began  their 
search,  he  could  talk  of  little  else  when 
they  were  together,  and  his  dreams  were 
about  the  same  subject  He  never 
paused  to  ask  why  his  new  friend 
should  have  offered  to  divide  the  con- 
tents  of  the  box,  when — assuming  the 
treasure  to  be  still  there— he  might  just  as 
easily  have  secured  the  whole  of  it  for 
himseli    The  very  excess  of  his  greed  left 


no  room  for  suspicion  in  his  mind.  In 
telling  Woodruffs  that  he  was  "  cornered  " 
for  want  of  two  hundred  pounds,  he  had 
spoken   no   more   than   the  truth.    His 

Eromissory  note  for  that  amount  would 
ill  due  in  six  weeks,  and,  till  a  few  days 
ago,  he  had  known  no  more  than  the  man 
in  tiie  moon  whence  or  how  to  obtain  the 
cash  to  meet  it  Now,  however,  a  golden 
fision  danced  day  and  night  before  his 
eyes. 

Woodruffs  had  waited  purposely  for  a 
rainy  day,  when  visitors  to  the  cavern 
would  be  at  a  discount,  and  he  and 
Tamplin  could  almost  make,  sure  of  having 
it  to  themselves.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
on  a  certain  stormy  afternoon  when  they 
set  out  toffether  firom  the  *'  Spotted  Dog/' 
each  wearuig  a  travelling  cap,  and  dilelded 
from  the  weather  in  his  mackintosh. 
After  getting  clear  of  the  village  a  rough, 
uphill  walk  of  half  a  mQe  brought  them  to 
the  cottage  where  lived  Tony  Budd. 
While  they  were  still  soma  distance  away 
they  could  hear  the  long-drawn,  wailing 
notes  of  the  hunchback's  fiddle.  Tony 
stared  a  little  at  ^  notion  of  any  one 
wantinff  to  explore  the  Silver  Lady  on 
such  a  day ;  stiU,  it  was  no  business  of  his, 
and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was  ready 
to  accompany  them. 

On  reaiohing  the  cavern  Tony  unlocked 
the  door.  Immediately  inside  was  a  sort 
of  rude  entrance  hall,  partly  natural  and 
partly  hollowed  out  by  manual  labour, 
where  our  friends  divested  themselves  of 
their  dripping  mackintoshes.  Then  It  was 
that  Tamplin  first  noticed  that  Woodruffs 
was  cairyinff  a  small  oblong  mahogany 
case  under  his  left  arm. 

"What  on  earth  have  you  got  theret" 
he  demanded. 

Woodruffs  gave  him  a  warning  look, 
and  glanced  at  Tony. 

'*  Ask  no  questions,"  he  replied  in  a  low 
voice.    *'  I  vdll  explain  to  you  by-and-by." 

Tony  was  busy  lighting  tluree  short 
candles,  each  of  which  was  stuck  on  a 
wooden  spatula  about  a  couple  of  feet  long. 
Taking  one  himself,  he  gave  a  spatida  each 
to  the  others,  and  then,  with  a  simple 
''Follow  me,  If  you  please,''  he  led  the 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  cavern.  The 
passagOi  which  was  so  narrow  that  they 
were  compelled  to  proceed  in  single  file, 
and  not  more  than  seven  or  eieht  feet 
in  height,  turned  and  twisted  in  we  most 
extraordinary  way,  and  had  several  other 
passages  nearly  as  wide  as  itself  opening 
out  of  it;  so  that,  lacking  the  services  of  a 
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gaidei  any  one  might  easily  have  lost  his 
way  among  its  intricacies,  and  have 
wandered  about  for  hoars  in  its  maze  of 
many  turnings  without  finding  his  way 
back  to  the  entrance.  The  walls  in  many 
places  were  damp  and  slimy,  while  now 
and  again  a  single  heavy  drop  of  water 
would  fall  from  the  roof  on  one  or  other 
of  the  party.  After  proceeding  thus  for 
some  minutes  they  emerged  into  a  spadons 
chamber,  which  Tony  informed  them  was 
known  as  the  "  Hall  of  a  Million  G^ems." 
When  he  had  set  fire  to  a  couple  of  Aires, 
which  illamined  the  foU  extent  of  the 
opening,  it  at  once  became  comprehensible 
why  the  place  had  been  so  named,  for 
walls  and  roof  alike  caught  the  flame,  and 
flung  it  back  in  a  thousand  scintillations  of 
many-coloured  light 

**  Very  pretty  indeed,"  remarked  Wood- 
rufi^e  aloud,  as  the  flares  went  suddenly 
out.  **  I  am  glad  you  are  not  a  geologist, 
Tamplin,  and  able  to  explain  in  a  few 
commonplace  sentences  by  what  process 
this  wonderful  cavern  grew  to  be  what  it 
is.  There  are  some  things  I  don't  care 
to  be  enlightened  about,'  and  that  is  one 
of  them." 

With  that  they  again  went  on  their  way, 
diving  BtiU  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the 
hill,  their  candles  showing  like  feeble  tips 
of  yellow  flame. 

There  were  two  other  openings,  one  of 
them  being  celebrated  fqr  the  size  and 
number  of  its  stalactites  and  stalagmites, 
which  Tony  was  in  the  habit  of  lighting 
up  and  showing  to  his  visitors,  but 
Woodruffe  now  said : 

*'  We  want  to  see  nothing  more  except 
the  Wizard's  Parlour.  Don't  stop  again 
till  we  get  there." 

"Here  we  are,  gentlemen,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Wizard's  Parlour,''  said  Tony 
a  few  minutes  later,  indicating  a  narrow 
opening  level  with  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
and  not  much  more  than  a  couple  of  feet 
in  height. 

Tamplin  stared  at  it  in  dismay. 

*'  You  don't  expect  a  man  of  my  size  to 
creep  through  a  hole  like  that,  do  you  t " 
he  demanded. 

''There  is  no  other  entrance,"  replied 
Tony.  *'I  have  seen  plenty  of  bigger 
gentlemen  than  you,  sir,  squeeze  them- 
selves through  it." 

''Tliis  is  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
cryptogram,"  said  Woodruffe  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  companion.  "  It  was  in  the 
Wizard's  Parlour  that  the  box  was  boried." 

By  this  time  Tony  had  stretched  him- 


self flat  on  the  ground,  and  a  nunte 
later,  with  hts  spatula  thmst  h  tnot  (tf 
him,  had  wriggled  like  an  eel  tiirongltlie 
opening. 

"You  next,"  said  Woodruffa  liiu 
with  an  ill  grace  that  Tamplin  proeeedij 
to  follow  the  guide's  example,  bat  Iobj 
was  there  to  hold  out  a  helping  kaod,  mi 
in  some  fashion  or  other  he  contririil  to 
squeeze  himself  through.  Woodnlheu^ 
laat,  and  although  a  bigger  mm 
Tamplin,  he  succeeded  in 
through  without  help,  nor  did  he  lein 
Ms  mahogany  case  behind  Um. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  i  nt 
hall,  the  dimensions  of  whieh  the  petty 
lights  they  carried  wholly  failed  to  meiL 

"  Please  to  stand  where  yoa  in^fntle- 
men,  while  I  light  the  flares,"  siid  looj, 
and  with  that  he  disappeared  iilo  tbi 
encircling  gloom. 

*'  It's  an  uncanny  place,  and  I  vUi  I 
was  well  out  of  it,"  mattered  TupGi 
with  a  shiver. 

One  by  one  the  four  flares  pltead  it 
different  angles  of  the  earem  werel^iitel 
by  the  hunchback,  and  when  the  k 
sprang  into  flame,  the  two  fflen  beooi 
aware  that  they  were  in  id  burnt 
chamber  at  least  three  times  the  liza  of 
the  one  they  had  first  tm.  b  ik 
middle  of  the  floor  was  thahngeitdigmite 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ciTem.  I( 
was  between  five  and  six  feet  k  U^ 
and  as  you  stood  at  one  piitiGnlir  ipot 
the  white  and  glistening  misi  bore  oo 
inapt  resemblance  to  a  veiled  femiletyw 
arrested  in  the  act  of  starting  formiv 
if  to  fly  from  something  or  sods  «& 
The  legend  ran  that  centuries  ago  ifii^ 
who  nuuie  his  home  in  the  reeeisei  ef  w 
cave,  inveigled  a  beautiful  lady  io^M^ 
then,  rather  than  let  her  go  agiiD,taiMd 
her  into  stone. 

After  giving  a  hasty  glance  im 
Tamplin  said :  ^ 

"  And  now  to  find  the  ciois  wW 
according  to  the  writer  of  the  cryptop* 
was  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  cayem 

Of  course,  this  visit,  so  Tamp©  ^ 
lieved,  was  merely  a  pwl*"^  fj 
They  were  to  find  the  crow  and  wm 
of  the  cavern  generally— with  Tonj » 
thefc  heels  they  could  do  nothing  »J 
They  must  come  alone  some  awwp 
force  the  entrance  door,  n»k«  *°*JJ 
to  the  Wizard's  Parlour,  and  with  W  w 
of  spade  and  pick,  dig  up  the  bo^^ 
possess  themselves  of  the  treasure  imJD»w 
to  any  one. 
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''  Let  OS  firat/'  said  Woodrofie,  '*  take  a 
glance  at  what  the  old  steward  ealls  '  the 
pool  of  fathomless  water ';"  and  with  that 
he  led  the  way  across  the  cavern  to  where 
a  hand-rail  barred  their  farther  progress. 
Before  them  yawned  a  hnge  opening  in 
the  floor,  the  blackness  of  which  the  &res 
only  served  to  accentnate  and  make  more 
awesome  to  peer  into.  Taking  np  a  stone 
from  one  of  a  heap  placed  there  for  the 
parpose,  Woodroffe  dropped  it  into  the 
abysa  Not  till  after  an  appreciable  space 
of  time  did  the  sound  of  its  sullen  splash 
in  the  water  far  below  reach  thdr  ears. 
The  same  instant  Woodru£fe  gripped  his 
companion  by  the  arm. 

"  If  I  were  to  push  you  over  the  brink, 
in  what  strange  country  would  you  find 
yourself  three  minutes  later  t "  he  asked. 

There  was,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Tamplin, 
such  a  veDed  menace  in  the  words,  that  he 
recoiled  instinctively  with  parted  lips  and 
starting  eyes.  '*What  a  fool  you  are, 
Woodrufie  1 "  he  exclaimed  next  moment 
with  an  imprecation. 

*<  You  are  right,  Neil  Tamplin.  I  am  a 
fool,  a  weak  fool,  not  to  send  you  headlong 
Into  yonder  abyss.  Such  a  fate  would  be 
no  more  thaiK  your  deserts.  But  I  have  a 
ridiculous  prejudice  against  taking  life  In 
cold  blood,  and  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  to  afford  you  a  chance  for  yours." 

"In  the  fiend's  name,  what  do  you 
mean  t "  garoed  Tamplin. 

Could  this  stem-voiced  man  with  the 
hard,  set  face,  out  of  whose  black  eyes 
there  gleamed  a  something  which  caused 
his  craven  soul  to  quake  with  fear,  be  his 
boon  companion,  his  fair-seeming  friend  of 
the  past  month!  It  must  be  a  hideous 
dream  from  which  he  should  presently 
awake. 

^'Listen,  Neil  Tamplin,"  resumed  the 
other,  in  the  same  stem,  cold  accents; 
"my  name  Is  not  Evan  Woodruffs,  but 
Edgar  Wildbg.  I  am  the  brother  of 
Fanny  Wilding,  of  Brunton-le- Willows — 
ah,  you  may  well  start  I — whose  death  lies 
at  your  door  as  surely  as  if  your  hands 
had  thrust  her  into  the  water  where  her 
body  was  found.  0?er  her  grave  I  swore 
to  be  avenged  on  her  murderer.  Ton  are 
that  man,  and  it  was  with  that  object  I 
sought  you  out,  ingratiated  myself  with 
you,  and  invented  a  lie  by  means  of  which 
I  succeeded  in  bringing  you  here  where 
there  is  none  to  come  between  us." 

'Would  you  assassinate  me)''  came 
in  a  hoarse  gasp  from  TampUn's  livid  Ups. 

"  Were  I  to  slay  you  where  you  stand  it 


would  be  no  more  than  you  deserve ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  have  a  prejadice  against 
taking  Ufe  in  cold  blood.  You  shall  have 
an  equal  chance  with  myself.  I  have 
heard  you  boast  of  your  skill  with  the 

EistoL  Here  are  a  brace  of  them,"  touch- 
]g  the  case  under  his  arm.  *<  Between 
you  and  me  it  shall  be  a  duel  to  the  death. 
Only  one  of  us  two  shall  leave  the  WizaitL's 
Parlour  alive  1 " 

All  that  was  craven  in  Tamplin's  nature 
shrank  from  the  dread  altemative  thus 
put  before  him.  He  trembled  in  every 
Umb,  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  him  from 
head  to  foot  Once,  twice,  his  lips  opened, 
but  no  sound  issued  from  them.  At  length 
he  contrived  to  stammer:  *'I  refuse — I 
utterly  refuse.  I  neither  want  to  kill  you 
nor  be  kflled  myself." 

"  As  yon  please,^'  said  Woodruffe,  in  his 
deep  tones;  *'but  if  you  persist  in  your 
refiual  to  accept  my  challenge,  I  swear,  as 
there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  that  I  will 
hurl  you  over  the  edge  6f  yonder  abyss 
into  tile  water  below,  even  should  I  have 
to  go  with  you.  Choose  which  you 
prefer." 

Tamplin  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  but 
said  no  mora  That  Wpodraffe,  if  driven 
to  it,  would  carry  out  his  threat,  he  felt 
too  well  assured. 

Tony  was  standing  a  littie  way  apart, 
his  face  only  a  shade  less  white  than  that 
of  Tamplin. 

Finding  the  other  did  not  speak.  Wood- 
raffs  opened  the  case  end  took  out  of  it 
a  brace  of  handsomely  mounted  pistols. 
Handing  tiie  case  to  the  hunchback  he 
crossed  to  T^amplin,  and  holding  out  the 
weapons,  said  :  "  They  are  both  alike  and 
both  loaded.    The  choice  is  youra" 

Tamplin  took  one  of  the  pistols. 

"I  have  brought  a  tape  with  me,"  went 
on  Woodruffe,  **and  I  propose  that  our 
guide  here  shall  measure  a  space  of  a  dozen 
yards,  at  one  end  of  which  I  will  take  my 
stand  and  you  at  the  other." 

Still  not  a  word  from  Tamplin.  He 
was  visibly  quaking,  and  his  lips  showed 
blue  against  the  pallor  of  his  face.  His 
eyes  had  tiie  expression  of  some  hunted 
animal  brought  to  bay. 

Woodruffe  had  stepped  back  a  few  paces. 
Taming  to  Tony  he  said  :  '*  Two  of  your 
flares  are  going  out  Let  fresh  ones  be 
lighted  at  once."  Bat  scarcely  had  the 
last  word  left  his  lips  before  there  was  a 
flash  and  a  report.  Tamplin  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  face  being  turned  from 
him  to  fire.    The  bullet  carried  away  a 
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portion  of  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear,  and 
buried  itself  in  the  wall  of  the  eavern. 

Woodmffa  turned  like  lightning. 
"  Sooondrel  and  aasasdn,  yonr  blood  be  on 
your  own  head  1 "  There  wai  another  flash 
and  another  report  Tamplin  flung  up  his 
arms,  spun  round  twioe,  and  fell  on  his 
faeedead. 

It  was  dusk  when  Woodruffe  and  Tony 
emerged  from  the  Silver  Lady.  "  Tou  must 
come  with  me,"  he  said,  laying  a  hand  on 
the  hunchback's  shoulder.  "No  harm  shall 
happen  to  you,  but  you  must  keep  me 
company  part  of  the  way  I  am  going." 
In  a  by-road  near  at  hand  a  horse  and 
trap  in  charge  of  a  man  were  in  waiting. 
The  man  was  dismissed,  and  half  a  minute 
later  Woodriifie,  with  Tony  beside  him, 
drove  off  at  a  rattling  pace. 

Some  three  hours  later  Tony  was  >ack 
at  Orossdyke  with  the  h<»se  and  trap,  his 
pocket  richer  by  ten  pounds.  But  Wood- 
ruffe  had  vanished,  nor  did  all  the  efforts 
made  to  trace  him  ever  prove  of  the  least 
avail 


A   GREETING. 

Bt  HARRIETT  STOCKALL. 

Ybs,  dear,  it  has  been  I6ng  I 
The  drear,  cold  winter :  but  today 
Sweet  Spring,  with  garlands  in  her  hand, 
Walks,  flushed  and  smiling,  tfajrough  the  land ; 
The  woods  are  thrilled  with  thrushes'  song, 
The  fields  are  full  of  lambs  at  play.   . 
Ah,  love  1  smile  too,  smile  once  again. 

Like  sunshine  after  rain  I 

I  know  it  has  been  long  ! 
Griefs  drear,  grim  winter ;  but  to*day 
Sweet  Peace  draws  near  with  magic  wand, 
And  carries  comfort  in  her  hand ; 
Life  thrills  anew  to  hope's  glad  song, 
And  skies  are  blue  that  were  so  grey. 
Ah,  love !  hope  too,  hope  once  again,   • 

After  thy  heavy  pain  t 

Look  at  my  heap  of  flowers ! 
Ipulled  them  in  our  favourite  spot, 
The  copse  that  was  so  dark  and  bare 
When  last  we  stood  together  there. 
The  grass,  new-green  with  April  showers, 
Is  broidered  with  forget-me-not 
And  primrose-stars ;  while,  out  of  sight, 

Bloom  violets  blue  and  white. 

Think,  dear,  of  life's  fresh  flowers  I 
I  know  there  is  a  sacred  spot 
Where  last  year's  blossoms,  once  so  fair. 
Have  faded,  nipped  by  winter  air. 
No  April  sunshine,  April  showers, 
Can  bring  them  back,  for  they  are  not ; 
But  life  yet  spreads  before  thy  sight 

Some  blossoms  of  delight. 

Yes,  dear,  it  has  been  long  I 
But  all  things  earthly  pass  away  ; 
And  when  we  reach  the  mystic  storand 
That  girts  the  sure-abiding  land. 
The  land  that  hears  the  angels'  song. 
The  land  of  everlasting  day. 
Ah,  love  !  that  country  knows  no  pain, 

Nor  go  we  out  again  ! 


PEARL. 

Bt  HABGAEET  MOULB. 
CHAPTER  L 

Pearl  was  tired.  She  said  to  hsmli 
that  the  weather  was  very  wazm  tm 
'<  primrose-time.'' 

The  ordinary  world  called  the  9eutm  of 
the  year  March ;  bat  Peul  was  a  flow- 
girl,  and  the  year  for  her  eonabtedof  i 
stnmgely  poetic  seqoenoe.  It  bq^an  vifii 
▼ioletSi  foUowedy  In  the  first  leogthsuBg 
of  the  Januarr  days,  by  mimosa,  the  swMt 
scent  of  whi^  floated  softly  about  fai  fts 
heavy  winter  air.  With  it  came  tiie  eirif 
narousns,  then  the  delicate  snowdrops  sad 
the  daffodils.  After  the  daffodils  caw  tht 
primroses,  bringing,  as  they  lay  in  PssA 
basket,  to  many  a  weary  mind,  mtaafm 
of  sonny  ooontry  banks  beneath  inA 
green  hedgerows  that  flecked  them  wtt 
delicate  imadowB  —  memories  wUeh,  lor 
some  of  those  who  saw  them,  most  xe- 
main  for  all  their  lives  nothing  but  as- 
mories.  Then  came  the  wallflower,  w&k  iti 
wonderful  masses  Of  dark  ooloar,  sad  in- 
mediately  afterwards  the  {dnks^  the  m%- 
nonette,  and  the  roses.  With  these  tibs 
summer  weeks  ran  by,  nntU  tiie  earliest 
approach  of  antamn  was  heralded  by  duy- 
santhemnms ;  and  they  completed  the  year 
by  giving  way  again  to  the  violete. 

Bat  Pearl  herself  had  no  idea  of  tiie 
snggestiveness  of  the  marks  that  reeoided 
the  passing  of  the  year  for  her.  ^Dioi^^ 
she  was  very  fond  of  her  flowersp  die  had 
no  conception  of  them  as  constitoting  the 
greater  part  of  this  wiHrld's  beanfy.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  that  she  shoold  han^ 
for,  except  in  the  Parks  or  sqxian% 
she  had  never  seen  a  growing  flover. 
The  primroses  she  had  been  sdfing  sQ 
day  to-day  were  to  her  cUefly  a  Bign  d 
weather  which  should  have  been  eoU  aai 
east-whidy,  bat  was  hi  focti  as  Peed  sdd 
to  herself  with  a  little  weary  aigt^  ''mssl 
as  warm  as  if  pinks  was  in." 

It  was  about  seven  o'dodci  and\he  li^ 
was  growing  dim  in  the  Tottenham  Coort 
Bead.  The  fast-falling  sprfaig  twil^ 
softened  every  harsh  ouUiM  witii  a  ttmek 
which,  to  an  imaginative  faney^jnigfat  hafs 
seemed  almost  m>ra  of  a  consdous  dedn 
to  beautify  the  grim  dulnees.  There  wss 
a  softness  in  the  air,  too.  It  was  only  ths 
softness  of  coming  rain,  but  it  seemed  te 
throw  a  hush  over  the  inharmoniot 
which  surround  the  Euston  Road 

The  shrill-vdced  newspi^r  boys»  w& 
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"  speoials ; "  the  piano-organs ;  the  shouting 
ommbiis  oonduoton ;  the  harsh  sqaeak 
made  by  the  breaks  of  the  trams  as  they 
started  and  stopped;  and  the  unceasing 
undercurrent  of  men's  and  women's  voices 
of  all  sorts  and  tones,  seemed  one  and  idl 
to  be  by  it  blended  into  something  softer 
and  gentler. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  movement 
and  noise,  with  the  fading  sunset  glow 
from  the  west  just  touoUng  her  face, 
stood  Pearl,  .waiting  to  cross.  She  would 
not  have  owned  that  she  was  tired  in  so 
many  words,  for  she  had,  at  fourteen,  a 
spirit  of  unconscious  resolution  and  endur- 
ance not  alwavs  found  in  characters  trained 
to  higher  ideals  and  principles  than  Peari 
had  ever  known.  But  even  Uiis  could  not 
wholly  prevent  the  expression  of  weariness 
visible  in  the  tired  fiace  and  the  languid 
pose  of  the  childish  limbs.  Pearl  was  sbght 
and  tall  fw  her  age ;  her  face  was  tmn, 
with  a  delicate  outline,  and  a  firm  little 
mouth.  It  was  very  wUte,  but  the  white- 
ness was  natural ;  it  was  evident  that  the 
small  face  had  never  known  any  childish 
blooDL  The  eyes  were  large  and  brown, 
with  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  their  expres- 
sion— a  tenderness  that  seemed  beyond 
her  years.  It  was  as  if  a  large  and  loving 
woman's  soul  dwelt  in  that  small  frame, 
and  could  only  assert  its  presence  by  the 
look  in  the  brown  eyes. 

Her  dress  was  shabby,  but  it  had  about 
it  no  vulgar  traces  of  past  glories  in  the 
sluqpe  of  worn-out  trfanmings.  It  had 
come  from  a  "  wardrobe  "  shop,  of  course; 
but  it  had  once  been  a  simple  girlish  frock, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  natural  affinity 
between  it  and  its  present  wearer. 

The  great  brown  eyes  watched  the  traffic 
with  a  keen  and  practised  glance,  and  the 
moment  the  slightest  lull  occurred,  Pearl 
seized  the  opportunity  to  thread  her  way 
across  with  an  adroitness  bom  of  Ioe^ 
habit  and  inherent  decision  of  character. 

She  tucked  the  empty  flower-basket  she 
carried  more  firmly  under  her  arm  when 
she  reached  the  pavement,  and  set  off  again 
with  a  decided  step.  It  was  crowded  with 
people  coming  back  from  their  daily  work : 
their  laces  anxious,  distressed,  careless,  or 
here  and  there  happy.  But  Pearl's  little 
composed  face  was  in  curious  contrast  to 
every  one  of  these.  They,  even  tlie  happy 
ones,  were  more  or  less  sordid.  There  was 
something  in  Pearl's  that  overcame  all 
sordidness,  something  tiiat,  fai  other  sur- 
roundings and  circumstances,  might  have 
been  called  spiritual. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking  brought 
her  to  a  sliarp  turn,  which  she  seemed  to 
take  instinctively.  The  turn  took  her  up 
a  passage  between  two  shops — a  passage  so 
narrow  and  so  dark  that^  to  unaccustomed 
eyes,  the  dimness  would  have  been  be- 
wQdering  after  the  comparative  clearness 
of  the  street  This  panage  ied  between 
two  blank  walls  f6r  about  fifty  yards,  and 
then  a  row  of  broken  posts  placed  across 
it  marked  its  sudden  widening  and  its 
developement  into  a  "  court" 

The  couit  consisted  of  dght  or  ten 
houses  facing  each  other  in  two  narrow 
lines,  whfle  one  house  at  the  end,  onposite 
the  entrance,  closed  the  space.  On  the 
comer  of  that  house  which  was  nearest  to 
the  passage  was  inscribed,  in  letters  much 
obscured  by  dirt^  the  words  ••Pleasant 
Lane." 

The  houses  were  alike  in  the  general 
dull  blackness  of  their  brickwork  and  the 
dilapidation  of  their  fittings;  but  they 
differed  much  in  detail  And  the  differing 
details  in  the  same  tenement  told  how  they 
were  divided  and  subdivided.  On  one  side 
was  a  ?rindow  the  panes  of  which  shone  with 
cleanlhiess ;  immediately  above  it  was  one 
the  owners  of  which  seemed  to  regard  its 
sill  as  the  abiding-place  of  rubbish,  for  on 
it  was  a  bent  and  battered  saucepan,  old 
boots,  Inroken  bottles,  and  nondescript  bits 
of  old  iron.  A  window  in  a  line  with  this 
had  lost  three  of  its  dirty  panes,  and  in  the 
space  thus  made  a  hideous  mangy  cat  had 
estoblished  itselL  Close  to  this  again  was 
another,  which  possessed  a  clean  though 
ragged  blind,  and  had  inside  a  straggling 
geranium  in  a  pot 

The  court  was  paved  with  worn-out, 
broken  stones,  and  in  the  middle  was  a 
heap  of  bricks,  traditionally  said  to  be  in- 
tended for  its  re-paving.  But  the  landlord 
had  postponed  this  process  so  long,  that 
the  bricks  had  become  at  once  a  playground 
for  the  children  of  the  court,  and  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  rubbish  heap.  Stretched 
across  the  court  was  a  rope  on  which  a 
few  nondescript  clothes  stirred  feebly  in 
the  evening  air,  and  beneath  it,  as  Pearl 
entered,  a  group  of  fretful-voiced  chQdren 
played  and  squabbled  with  each  other  and 
a  thin  and  snappish  cur.     ^ 

They  were  not  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  court ;  two  or  three  men  were  loung- 
ing against  their  door-posts ;  a  little 
group  of  women  near  the  entrance  were 
carrying  on  an  engrossing  conversation; 
and  on  the  threshold  of  a  door  on  the 
right  side  of  the  court  lay  the  figure  of 
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a  man  evidently  drank.  Behind  him,  with 
folded  anns,  stood  a  woman  who  was  de- 
ploring, in  shrill  and  rasping  tones,  to  a 
friend  in  the  opposite  house,  the  fate  that 
had  led  her  to  become  his  wife. 

There  was  something  irresistibly  pathetic 
in  the  contrast  between  the  present  aspect 
of  Pleasant  I^ane,  and  that  which  it  must 
haye  borne  in  those  long-gone  days  that 

Sve  it  its  name.  Then  it  probably  had 
en  a  grassy  lane  between  hedges  leading 
towards  Hampstead.  Now,  the  energy  of 
man  had  claimed  it,  need  It,  and  left  it 
with  nothing  bat  its  name. 

At  the  sound  of  Pearl's  footsteps  on  the 
rou^h  pavement  of  the  court,  every  one 
instmctively  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
entrance.  The  comings  and  goings  of 
their  neighbours  were  important  items  in 
the  dafly  interests  of  Pleasant  Luie. 

When  they  saw  who  was  the  new-comer, 
a  distinct  expression  crept  into  every  one 
of  their  faces,  and  widely  differing  as 
the  expression  was,  its  foundation  in 
every  one  was  the  same — ^a  decided  senti- 
ment of  welcome.  The  women  at  the 
entrance  broke  off  in  their  talk  to  greet 
her  with  a  "  Good  evening  ** ;  the  wue  of 
the  drunken  man  stopped  her  shrill  bewail- 
ing of  herself  long  enough  to  nod  good- 
naturedly  to  Pearl;  and  the  men  looked 
after  her  with  a  sort  of  grim  approval 
whichi  if  their  faces  had  not  been  utterly 
incapable  of  it,  would  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  smile.  Two  of  the  children 
on  the  brick  heap  scrambled  hastily  down 
from  It  to  meet  her,  one  of  them,  a  tiny, 
unsteady  baby,  clinging  tightly  to  her 
skirt,  with  incoherent  entreatiee  that  she 
would  come  and  play.  Pearl  disengaged 
herself  quickly  from  its  grimy  small  fist, 
and  kisung  its  grimier  face,  lifted  it  back 
to  its  companions  with  a  few  apparently 
satisfactory  words,  and  went  on  towards 
the  end  house  of  the  court,  in  which  was 
her  home. 

Two  or  three  quick  steps  brought  her  to 
the  doorway,  and  she  was  just  going  to 
enter,  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  low  whistle,  and  she  turned  sharply.  At 
the  same  moment  the  nearest  door  on  her 
left  side,  a  door  almost  in  the  angle  of  the 
corner,  was  opened.  Pearl  went  quickly 
towards  it.  The  darkness  within  was 
deepened  by  the  sudden  contrast  of  the 
light  from  without,  and  would  have 
obscured,  for  unaccustomed  eyes,  a  figure 
that  stood  jast  inside  the  narrow  entrance. 
Bat  Pearl's  eyes  knew  well  what  they 
sought^  and  no  darkness  hid  the  figure 


from  her.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  no. 
Of  his  age  it  would  have  been  qoile  ia 
possible  to  conjecture  with  snyeeitri^, 
EUs  hazard  eyes  spoke  of  ponUf  in^ 
years,  his  narrow  slight  shooldon  of  timtf 
As  a  matter  of  faet^  he  wss  fai  whl  in 
happier  life  would  have  been  dUb 
early  prime,  being  thirty-dght  yom  fk 
His  thin,  phiched  face  was  mwn  nddi 
figured  all  down  the  right  lUe  of  k  1^ 
paralysis,  which  had  also  gifen  to  Uikd 
a  dightly  trembling  motion.  Paniyi 
had  iMsidea  twisted  and  drawn  theiUi 
of  that  side  of  his  body.  Added  to  tt^ 
his  back  was  hopelessly  defomMd.  fli 
head,  through  tUs  deformit?,  Mend  to 
have  sunk  far  down  between  Ui  ibooUi^ 
and  he  had  only  one  arm.  .It  wooUk 
difiSsult  to  conceive  of  a  more  dsteted 
human  form,  or  anything  fsrther  rmvuI 
from  what  that  form  might  be.  BotPad 
looked  at  him  with  a  look  thst  Mwd  to 
exclude  all  knowled^  of  bis  appnMe, 
and  to  look  only  straight  at  theis^riiliil 
disfigured  by  that  earthly  penoDa%;ai 
in  it  there  was  a  double  qoistitfofthi 
tenderness  which  was  alwsji  in  her  bntn 
eyes. 

'*I  never  thought  you'd  hive  gol  h 
yet,"  she  said  brightly;  ''yqa'if  iniJiunj 
for  the  end  of  the  tale  f " 

He  nodded  his  shakmg  beid. 

'•pm  coming  all  rights"  ihe  lUeL  **I 
shan't  be  long  having  my  tea."  inl  i^ 
a  smile  at  mm^  she  turned  lod  nsiBto 
the  next  house. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  December  preceding  thk  pw«J 
March  had  been  exceptionally  ooli  i^ 
after  day  bitter  frosts  had  bw»«*" 
panied  by  piercing  east  winds  ind  tim- 
ing grey  skies.  j. 

On  the  coldest  afternoon  of  the  »J* 
month,  when  a  whistling  wind,  so  fl«H» 
to  make  the  very  cats  fly  befofe  llj»J| 
blowfaig  through  Pleasant  I^*^ 
came  into  the  court,  as  twil^bl  b6pn» 
faU,  a  miserable  figure  with  a  ooi^- 
sweeper's  broom  In  its  hand;  a  bof  »^ 
lowed,  wheelbg  on  a  small  *»»•*; 
scanty  possessions.  Half  an  amm^ 
light  was  suddenly  seen  to  be  W  * 
the  window  of  a  long  nn^^wn*^, JJ^ 
the  ground.floor  of  a  honse  »  "»•  «r 
of  the  court,  and  the  dweUeii  to  |ij«^ 
Lane  became  aware  that  they  bw » "• 

neighbour.  ,  ^^nj-^j 

For   some  reason  quite  unpo»»» 
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dboover,  an  impreBsion  that  this  new  neigh- 
boni  wai  "wcdloff"  aroBe  aimnltaneoaaly 
witii  the  diseoTery. 

Perhaps  the  obJef  reaeon  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  new-comer,  who,  by  right  of  his 
position  in  the  hoose,  commanded  the 
outer  door^  kept  it  tightly  closed  all  the 
evening,  a  proceeding  wmch  was  looked 
upon  with  great  disfayonr  in  Pleasant 
Lane.  "A  man  ain't  so  secret  as  that 
without  he  has  something  he  wants  to 
bide,"  was  the  somewhat  sententious  com- 
ment made  in  various  quarters  of  the 
court  upon  tliis  innocent  action.  But 
whether  it  took  its  rise  in  this,  or  in  no 
reason  at  all,  the  fact  remained  that  in 
half-a-dozen  hours  the  impression  was  as 
ineradicable  as  it  was  nn'versaL  And  Plea- 
sant Lane,  being  by  no  means  '*  well  o£f," 
established  in  ito  collective  mind  a  bitter 
prejudice  against  the  new-comer  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supposed  superiority.  No 
one  had  seen  the  miserable  figure  as  it 
entered  in  the  winter  twOfght,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  the  unknown  was 
awaited  next  morning  with  keen  interest. 

The  e£fect  produced  upon  these  waitins 
and  prejudiced  minds  by  the  wretched 
personality  that  stumbled  out  of  the  door 
at  eight  o  dock,  with  a  broom  in  its  hand, 
may  be  imagined. 

With  a  wholly  unreasoning  instinct  the 
prejudices  of  the  court  solidL&ed  there  and 
then  into  a  concentrated  dislike.  A 
horrible  outcry  expressed  it  without  a 
moment's  delay.  The  boys  who  were 
lounging  about  yelled  shrilly,  and  whistled 
through  their  fingers  with  hideous  dis- 
cordance; tlie  women  broke  into  hoarse 
laughs  and  screaming  comments;  the 
men  interchanged  imprecations  of  astonish- 
ment and  contempt;  the  very  children 
shrieked  in  mocking  scorn.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  outcry  was  its  object,  lookbg 
miserably  round,  and  hopelessly  trying  to 
find  the  way  out  of  the  court  He  was 
trembling,  too.  In  all  Us  wretched  life 
there  had  been  no  moment  so  wretched  as 
this.  Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the 
court  rushed  Pearl.  Almost  before  any 
one  had  realised  her  presence  she  stood 
beside  the  trembling,  miserable  figure. 

<*  You  dare  1"  she  exclaimed,  facing  the 
assembled  court  with  her  head  thrown  bade 
and  her  great  brown  eyes  flashing.  *'  Ton 
dare  I  When  he  can't  do  nothing  to  none 
of  you !  Cowards !  that's  what  you  are. 
Come  on  out  with  me,"  she  added  in  a 
lower  tone  to  the  still  trembling  man; 
<*  they  won't  do  nothing  to  you  now."    As 


if  the  unlimited  scorn  expressed  in  the 
ringing  childish  voice  had  baen  a  scourge 
to  lash  every  mind  that  heard  it,  the  out- 
cry died  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 
There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence,  and 
then  men,  women,  and  boys  retreated  more 
or  less  shamefacedly,  and  Pearl  and  her 
prot6g6  went  out  of  the  court  togetiber. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  Pearl  had 
influence  in  the  court  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  any  one  to  explain  in  detail, 
least  of  all  for  those  who  came  under  it 
To  the  dwellers  in  Pleasant  Lane  Pt^arPs 
existence  among  them  was  just  one  of  the 
facts  of  their  everyday  lives;  a  fact  as 
commonplace  and  as  uninteresting  as  any 
other  of  its  dull  details.  They  had  watched 
her  daily  proceedings  for  months  and  years 
with  the  same  mechanical  vision  with 
which  they  watched  their  own. 

They  did  not  realise,  nor  could  they 
have  expressed  the  fact  had  they  done  so, 
that  the  spirit  that  unconsciously  regulated 
that  daily  life  was  better  and  higher  than 
theirs.  They  never  knew  that  a  simplicity, 
a  patience,  a  quiet  goodnature  which  shone 
through  all  the  intercourse  Pearl  held  with 
them  were  the  outcome  of  that  higher 
spirit  But  though  they  never  knew  it 
they  felt  it,  and  were  swayed  by  it  As  a 
cultured  mind  in  lookbg  at  a  beautiful 
picture  will  carry  away  with  it,  uncon- 
sciously, the  lasting  influence  of  that 
beauty,  so  on  those  untaught  minds  the 
uncomprehended  beauty  of  a  better  life 
than  theirs  left  its  lasting  traces  in  the 
shape  of  Pearl's  iiiflaence  over  them. 

Pearl  herself  knew  nothhss  of  her  power. 
The  large  brown  eyes  would  have  opened 
wide  indeed  with  wonder  if  any  one  had 
told  her  that  she  could  make  any  difference 
in  the  life  of  Pleasant  Lane.  That  they 
were  good  to  her,  that  the  men  never 
swore  at  her,  that  they  did  as  die  asked 
them,  often,  were  facts  for  which  she 
accounted  by  ascribing  them  to  kindness 
felt  by  them  for  her— kindness  for  which 
she  was  grateful  with  sdl  her  childish 
heart  They  were  "real  good"  to  her, 
she  said  to  herself  often;  adding,  some- 
times, that  it  must  be  because  she  was 
*'all  by  herself,"  and  they  were  sorry 
for  her. 

She  was  indeed  "all  by  herself,"  and 
she  was  so  far  right,  in  that  a  good  ded  of 
rough  compasdon  had  been  given  to  her 
for  the  fact 

Two  years  earlier,  her  mother,  who  had 
also  been  a  flower-seller,  had  died  in  the 
hospitd  from  typhoid  fever;  and  Pearl, 
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who  had  been  her  only  child,  was  left 
alone  in  the  world — ^to  fight  her  own 
battles  as  best  she  might  A  nefehboor 
of  her  mother's  took  in  Pearl  for  the  fitst 
few  days,  and  being  a  kind-hearted  woman 
took  some  troable  to  arrange  for  a  fatore 
home  for  the  child.  This  was  foond  wiUi 
a 'friend  of  hers,  a  rough  bat  respectable 
charwoman,  who  had  a  room  in  Pleasant 
Lane,  and  en>reBsed  herself  willing  to  have 
Pearl  as  a  lodger  for  a  very  small  payment 
With  Mary  Ann  Grant  the  child  settled 
down,  going  on  with  the  flower  trade  to 
wUeh  her  mother  had  bronght  her  np. 

It  was  bat  a  lonely  life,  however. 
The  poor  child  missed  her  mother  terribly 
at  fint;  and  thoagh  weeks  and  montlu 
softened  the  actaal  loss  of  her  presence, 
they  seemed  only  to  emphasizd  the  blank 
in  PearPs  life — the  great  blank  made  by 
the  feeling  that  she  had  no  one  to  care  for, 
think  for,  or  love.  Mary  Ann  Orant 
wanted  nothing  from  her.  That  strong 
and  independent  indiyidaal  needed  none 
of  the  small  cares  Pearl  had  been  wont  to 
spend  on  her  mother;  and  her  relations 
with  P&ul,  thoagh  Idnd  enoagh,  were 
strictly  practical  and  basinesslike. 

As  the  days  and  months  slipped  by,  the 
child's  lifd  seemed  to  her  more  and  more 
empty  and  meaningless.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  morbid;  she  did  not  think  or 
reason  aboat  it  enoagh  to  analyse  It,  even 
had  she  baen  able.  She  accepted  it  simply 
enoagh,  only  now  and  then  she  wished 
with  a  heavy  li£Ue  sigh  that  the  days  of 
her  mother's  life  conld  come  back  again. 

These  were  the  oatward  circamstances 
in  Pearl's  life,  into  which  the  arrival  of  the 
crippled  crosring-sweeper  in  Pleasant  Lane 
broke  suddenly. 

As  they  took  their  way  together  towards 
Oxford  Street  that  first  day,  Pearl  dis- 
covered inddental  scraps  of  his  history. 
His  name  was  Broken  Dick,  he  told  her. 
''Leastways,"  he  added,  quite  unoonscious 
of  the  pathos  of  his  words,  "I've  never 
heard  no  other."  Of  his  early  life  he  had 
no  account  to  give — ^he  had  no  dae  to  it 
Ever  since  he  could  remember  he  had  been 
a  crossing-sweeper;  and  almost  ever  since 
he  coald  remember  he  had  been,  as  he 
described  it,  shamefacedly,  "  awkward-Uke 
in  the  limbs."  He  had  moved  and  been 
moved  of  late,  he  told  her,  from  one 
lodging  to  another  by  various  curcum- 
stances,  and  hearing  accidentally  of  a 
cheap  room  to  let  in  Pleasant  Lane,  he 
had  come  there  as  a  convenient  locality 
not  too  far  from  his  crossing. 


So  much  Pearl  heard  when  they  pirtei 
at  the  parting  of  thdr  ways;  and oa tin 
facts  and  the  thoughts  they  bron^  k, 
the  child  pondered  all  daV  long,  ii  th 
intervals  of  business.  In  the  e?eniog  k 
fell  in  vdth  him  again,  near  theentatti 
of  the  courts  and  he  retomed,  ai  hi  U 
left  it,  under  Pearl's  protection-i  pi^ 
tectlon  acknowledged  by  the  court  ttni|k 
the  medium  of  a  wondenng  nlenee. 

Two  days  later,  Pearl  annotumdii 
Mary  Ann  Orant  her  intentkm  oi  goioi 
to  see  Broken  Dick.  That  wortiiyiiffioi 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  diidldB,BJ 
ezpreraed  her  amaae  that  Pead  M 
take  any  Interest  in  <<8udi  ai  hk*  b 
added  a  few  cheerful  aaBsrtioii  to  tb 
effect  that  it  was  Well  known  thatdaiml 
persons,  being  genmrsUy  miien,  m  iho 
frequently  murderers  or  tUerei,  "Mog, 
you  know.  Pearl,  they  do  uj  Wi  ^ 
money;  it's  likely  enoogh  tbl  WO 
murder  yoa.**  But  even  thb  h^ 
reasoning  did  not  deter  Pead  fni  k 
intention,  and  she  made  lier  nf  io 
Broken  Dick's  room  that  verj  9mb^ 

The  visit  was  only  the  fini  of  iraj. 
With  the  first  day  of  theb  wmH  t 
great  interest  In  Broken  Dick;  and  i^ 
compassion  for  him,  had  ioddanlf  fnog 
up  &  Pearl's  childish  heart 

U  she  were  lonely,  she  laid  lo  knolf, 
he  was  fiar  worse  oS.  Foe  b,  u  die 
reasoned, -had  "never  kooimnMSSmM^ 
He  had  never  had  any  one  iiUi  wntdkei 
life  to  care  for  hlnii  or  to  hold  oreiiiiiDt 
likeness  to  the  place  whicli  Pead'iiotk 
had  held  in  hers.  '< Neyer hid loni^ 
his  own  1"  Pearl  said  to  hmeli"^ 
and  sympathetically ;  and  the  thoo^M 
touched  her  tender  heart  iaerpMO^. 
Besides  this  his  lifdong  loneliaa^,  ii» 
realised  that  Broken  Diek  had  mm 
burden  to  bear,  Uttle  less  terrfbM  »• 
den  which  the  child,  with  many  a  di^ 
ing  look  at  her  own  straight  yoai«fiiH 
told  herself  that  she  new  eoold  m 

The  result  of  these  feelinp km 
heart  was  that  these  two  lonely  wiifiH^ 
courses  in  the  great  sea  of  London  Iww, 
accidentally,  as  we  call  it»  touched  eadiottj 
drew  rapidly  closer  and  doier  t^ 
Broken  Dick's  surprise  at  the  fint  dpij 
interest  that  any  fellow-creataw  « •JJ 
had  ever  taken  fai  Mm.  or  hli  life,  twW 
aU  his  thirty-eight  years,  waaat  tofcttg 
with  distrust  and  abnost  aUnn.  Bat  wwj 
this  f  eelfaig  had  time  to  appear,  tha  "^ 
prise   changed  into  the  dawnisg  « 
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tremnlooB  pleasure.  He  welcomed,  as 
rei^Uly  as  he  knew  how,  the  new  and 
starilhig  light  that  oame  thus  into  his 
dreary  existence. 

To  Pearl's  life,  which  had  been  so 
empty,  there  came  a  fulness  and  content 
which  had  never  been  hers  since  her 
mother's  death.  Broken  Dick's  wretched 
personality  was  taken  into  that  warm, 
childish  heart ;  and  to  care  for  him  and  to 
mjike  his  life  easier  became  her  keenest 
wish.  Her  tender  instinct  for  service  found 
its  outlet  in  the  only  womanly  cares  pos- 
sible to  her.  They  were  none  the  less  real 
because  they  were  so  practical 

At  the  dose  of  her  third  visit  to  Broken 
Dick's  miserable  room,  Peari  stood  hesi- 
tatingly looking  around  before  she  said 
good  idght 

**  Sappose  I  was  to  clean  up  for  you  a 
bit  on  Sunday  mombf ,  should  you  mind  t " 
she  ventured  fiaally. 

Her  proposal  was  received  cordially 
by  Broken  Dick.  Tiiat  first  cleaning  up 
was  followed  by  another  and  another, 
which  developed  later  into  efforts  at  deco- 
ration, one  and  all  of  which  were  the 
outcome  ci  the  same  pity  and  love  for 
Broken  Dick.  Pearl  manufactured  from 
cloth  scraps  a  rug,  to  take  the  place  of  a 
mysterious  collection  of  threads  known  to 
Broken  Dick  as  his  "  carpet."  She  saved 
odd  pence  and  bought  a  bit  of  muslin  for 
a  window-Mind  ^  she  nailed  up  a  picture 
or  two  from  illustrated  papers  which  had 
been  given  to  Mair  Ann  Grant ;  and  in^a 
chipped  mug  which  he  had  discovered  she 
placed,  whenever  she  had  it  to  give,  a 
flower  or  two. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  finishing  the  rug 
beside  Broken  Dick's  fire,  a  thought  struck 
Pearl 

''If  we  only  had  a  story-book,  now," 
■he  said  regretfully,  "  so  as  I  could  have 
read  you  pieces  out  of  it  when  Fve  done 
thia  here  I  They  had  books  at  the  school 
with  ever  such  nice  pieces  in  them.  Tou 
would  have  liked  them ! " 

The  evening  after  this  Broken  Dick  was 
very  late.  The  rug  was  finished  and  in  its 
place  on  the  fioor,  and  Pearl  was  looking 
at  it  admiringly  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened  and  we  owner  of  the  room  came 
in,  as  quickly  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
move^  and  evidently  in  some  excitement. 

*'  I  ask'  for  a  story-book,"  he  said,  '*  and 
they  said  at  the  stall  this  was  one  o^  the 
best  I" 

With  the  words  he  placed  proudly  in 
Pearl's  hands  a  grimy  and  torn  cepy  of  the 


"Arabian  Nights'  Ekitertainments."  It 
possessed  no  covers,  many  of  its  pages  were 
missfaig,  and  on  the  first  it  retained  was 
scrawled  in  large  figures  the  price  paid  for 
it — sevenpence. 

But  its  defects  were  as  nothing  to  either 
of  its  ddighted  possessors,  and  Pearl  began 
to  read  it  aloud  that  very  evening.  This 
bOMl  taken  place  about  a  fortnight  before, 
and  night  after  night  since  then,  without 
one  breal^  Pearl  had  read  steadfly  through 
one  after  anoflier  of  its  wonderful  storieB,  to 
the  increasing  excitement  and  enjojrment 
of  Broken  Dick  and  herself.  Naturally, 
there  was  much  in  what  they  read  that 
neither  the  intelligence  of  the  cripple  nor 
that  of  the  child  could  fully  grasp.  But 
each  in  its  way  was  keen.  And  the  ro- 
mance and  Imagination  of  that  wonderful 
story-teller  is  in  itself  strong  and  vivid 
enough  to  hold  and  fascinate  far  duller 
brains  than  theirs. 

On  this  March  evening,  when  Broken 
Dick  had  come  out  to  his  door  to  speak  to 
Pearl,  they  were  in  tile  middle  of  the  story 
of  AU  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,,  and 
only  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Pearl 
appeared  in  Broken  Dick's  room,  as  eager  as 
he  himself  to  go  on  with  it.  With  scarcely 
any  prelude  she  took  up  the  book,  which 
Broken  Dick  had  opened  ready  for  her  at 
the  place  marked  nightly  bv  a  bit  of  a 
broken  match,  and  establishmg  herself  on 
a  stool  at  the  table,  began  to  reiiu). 

It  was  a  curious  little  scene.  There  was 
no  light  but  the  glow  of  a  cinder  fire  in 
the  small  grate  the  blackness  of  which  was 
a  cause  of  great  pride  to  Peari,  and  the  pale 
spark  made  by  one  candle  on  the  table. 
Pearl  sat  as  near  as  possible  to  the  candle, 
with  her  book  on  the  table  and  her  head 
resting  on  her  hands.  Broken  Dick  sat 
as  nearly  ^posite  as  might  be,  but  rather 
nearer  to  the  fire,  on  the  only  other  seat 
he  possessed,  a  wooden  chair,  Ids  eyes  fixed 
on  Pearl  The  glow  of  the  fire  sent  out  a 
red  circle  of  light  It  shone  dully  on  the 
nondescript  colour  of  the  opposite  wall, 
and  it  caught  Pearl's  hair  and  Broken 
Dick's  intent  eyes.  The  court  outside  was 
fairly  quiet,  and  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard  was  the  sound  of  the  eager  chfldish 
voice. 

The  two  were  for  the  time  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  bounded  1^  the  red  circle  of 
firelight.  It  was  a  world  far  awav  from 
Pleasant  Lane,  from  London  with  its 
struggles  and  sorrows,  from  any  hardships 
or  tnals  at  all.  It  was  a  world  fall  ofthe 
glamour  of  wonderful  princes  and  lovdy 
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priDcesBes,  flashiog  jewelSi  and  marvellous 
genii — a  world  which  seemB  for  ever  to 
claim  credence  for  itself  by  the  very  mag- 
nificence of  its  impossibilities. 

The  two  were  also  in  another  world 
of  their  own,  of  which  they  never  dreamt 
— a  world  that  was  lasting,  while  the  other 
was  temporary ;  though  at  the  same  time 
quite  as  strong  a  contrast  to  their  sur- 
roundings as  the  gorgeousness  of  Haroun 
al  RascMd's  days.  It  was  a  world  of  love 
and  sympathy ;  a  tiny  world  of  unselfish- 
ness and  kindness  in  the  midst  of  a  vaster 
atmosphere  which  breathed  nothing  but 
the  opposites  of  these. 

Pearl  read  on  breathlessly  until,  at 
length,  she  reached  the  last  words  of  the 
Btory.  Then  she  suddenly  raised  her  eyes 
to  meet  Broken  Dick's,  and  gave  a  long 
sigh  of  heartfelt  enjoyment. 

"Don't  it  seem  as  if  it  must  be  true, 
Dick  I "  she  said.  Her  words  were  more 
of  an  exclamation  than  a  question.  But 
his  reply  was  literal 

*'  Not  to  say  true,  Pearl/'  he  answered, 
with  a  depression  in  his  tone ;  "  not  to  no 
one  as  knows  the  world.  But  they're 
wonderful  hearing,  and  that's  a  rare  'un. 
There's  some  more  left  in  the  book,  ain't 
there )"  he  added  anxiously. 

<'  Ob,  yes,"  she  answered,  **  lots !  And  we 
can  begin  again  when  we've  done,  you  see." 

Broken  Dick  gave  a  contented  nod  to 
this  suggestion,  and  a  silence  followed. 
Pearl,  who  had  not  yet  moved  from  her 
place  at  the  table,  was  gazing  reflectively 
into  the  fire. 

"  Dick,"  she  said  suddenly,  <'  it's  Easter 
to-morrow,  and  it's  Bank  Holiday  on 
Monday  1 " 

"Yes,  Pearl,"  Broken  Dick  answered 
rather  absently.  His  mind  was  unable  as 
yet  to  disentangle  itself  from  Morgiana's 
exploits.  Bat  an  instant  later  Itb  seemed 
to  take  in  the  sense  of  her  words.  "  Bank 
Holiday,  Monday)"  he  repeated.  "Lord, 
how  qaick  it  has  come  i" 

His  Uiooghts  wandered  dimly  back  to 
his  last  Bank  Holiday,  which  had  been 
spent  in  dreary  loneliness;  but  his 
struggling  thought  had  not  connected  the 
speedy  flight  of  the  time  with  his  present 
content^  when  Pearl  spoke  again. 

*'Dick!"  she  said  eagerly,  "there's  a 
concert  at  them  rooms  in  Grofton  Street 
on  Bank  Holiday  in  the  evening.  Will 
you  come  along  with  me  to  itt  The 
tickets  is  only  a  penny,  and  Mary  Ann 
says  they  do  sing  and  play  beautiful — she 
went  there  Christmas." 


"  I  don't  know,  PearJ,"  Broken  Duk 


Pearl's  face  fell  slightiy. 

"Ob,  Dick,"  she  said  diiappobWlj, 
"  you  said,  the  day  we  heaid  thatibgii^ 
outside  of  that  house,  that  yea  wy  tonl 
of  tunes;  and  this  is  ever  so  mndi  bettv 
than  that  I  You'd  like  it  Sfei  lo!  Do 
come,  along  with  me,  Dickt" 

Broken  Dick  looked  into  ker  eigerfn^ 
and  apparently  the  idea  that  by  oooMit^ 
he  would  give  Pearl  great  pleinie  n 
slowly  suggested  to  him  thereby. 

"  AU  right,  Pearl,"  hestid,  "Illgowi 
you,  if  you  like." 

Pearl's  eyes  shone  with  pleiinn. 

"Oh,  Dick,  it'll  be  lovely  1"  iheoU 
"  Thank  you,  ever  so !  Miry  An  aji 
she  never  heard  better  sbging— ui  M 
been  1    I  know  you'll  like  it^  Dick  1' 

Ten  minutes  kter  Pearl  rose  toga 

"  The  boys  is  home  from  night  akool,' 
she  said,  as  she  did  so.  On  thne  b^ 
in  the  week  this  event  was  Peul'i  dock, 
and  its  occurrence  had  beenugniilNiIooff 
by  an  outburst  of  noise  in  ihe  eoart 

As  she  shut  Broken  Dick's  iood  dooc, 
and  came  out  through  tbit  I«tdoig  into 
the  court,  the  noise  had  somewluit  nb- 
sided.  The  boys  in  question  inn  ebieil/ 
gathered  in  a  knot  near  tbedoorviMn,on 
Pearl's  return  earlier  in  tbe  sfoH  ^ 
drunken  man  had  been  lying.  Tb0jm 
apparently  listening  to  something  vithin 
it  A  boy  of  a  discursive  irame  of  aind 
was  turning  meditative  catharine-vlMli 
from  it  towards  the  comer  where  Bnto 
Dick  lived.  Seeing  Pearl,  he  stopped  ibort 

and  stood  upright  ^ , 

"Been  with  Miser  Dick?"  be  iW, 
in  a  friendly  and  interested  tone.  "M/ 
eye,  I  wouldn't  be  him  for  somethingl 
"  What  do  you  mean  I"  said  PairL 

"Mean,  my  girl!"  Theboyhadwtett^ 
to  a  reversed  position,  and  spoke  froa  » 
ground,.  " Can't  you  hear  O'Brien tw* 
going  to  be  sold  np,  Mondsy.  d»%^ 
on  the  drink  aU  day,  and  now  be^i  cb» 
and  going  on  again  Miser  Dici  iw^ 
blazes,  and  swearing  he'll  have  hii  mjo^ 
He's  fit  to  kiU  him.  Ain't  it  a  hig*  * 
game  1 "  Therewith  the  red-balwd  W 
disappeared  in  a  catharine-wheeL 

Pearl  stood  where  she  was,  hff  f » 
UtUe  pale.  She  was  weU  awais  tW  » 
prejadice  in  the  court  ngkbA  W^ 
Dick,  though  there  hi^d  been  no  jeww 
open  display  of  it,  had  only  streogtw"" 
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as  the  weeks  went  by.  She  knew,  too, 
that  the  impreaaion  of  hia  hoarded  riches 
was  an  impression  no  more,  bat  a  settled 
fact  in  Uie  mind  of  the  conrt.  Imagination 
had  gone  so  far  as  ta  decide  on  a  localitjr 
for  Us  wealth.  He  was  supposed  to  keep 
it  sewn  np  in  his  mattress. 

She  tamed  over  these  facts  now,  with 
her  mind  startled  into  fearfalness  by  the 
red-haired  boy's  words.  Her  life  had  m^e 
her  too  familiar  with  robbery  ani  crime  for 
any  consammaUon  to  seem  to  her  impos- 
sible, and  a  yagaely  terrible  dread  for 
Broken  Dick's  safety  crept  over  her. 

Bat  after  a  moment  or  two  a  practical 
reaction  set  in.  "It  ain't  likely!"  she 
said  hopefally.  '*  O'Brien's  not  so  bad  as 
all  that  Nor  ain't  any  of  them.  And 
Dick  locks  his  door,  nights,  safe  enough." 

With  the  reassuring  remembrance  that 
she  had  jast  heard  mm  do  so,  Pearl  ran 
up  her  own  staircase. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  Tou  ain't  sorry  yoa  came^  Dick  1 " 

'*  Not  me ! "  was  the  answer.  **  I  can't 
call  to  mind  that  I'r e  ever  had  such  a  rare 
time,  Pearl  I " 

The  question  and  answer  were  whispered, 
for  Pearl  and  Broken  Dick  were  sitting 
side  by  idde  on  a  b^dch  half-way  down  a 
crowded  room,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
platform  and  a  piano.  It  was  the  eyening 
of  the  Easter  Bank  Holiday,  and  the  concert 
in  Orofton  Street  was  jast  coming  to  an 
end. 

Broken  Dick  was  wearins  a  coat  de- 
cidedly better  than  the  ragged  one  he  wore 
to  lua  crossing ;  it  was  his  very  best,  and 
the  holes  in  it  had  been  mended,  as  well 
as  she  coald,  by  PearL  In  it  was  a  batton- 
hole  made  of  a  little  banch  of  primroses 
and  a  bit  of  maidenhair  wired  together 
for  him  by  Pearl  with  great  care  and 
pains. 

Pearl  was  dressed  in  her  own  ^^best" 
gannent — a  light  jacket^  which,  though 
small  for  her,  was  the  pride  of  her  heart 
At  Broken  Dick's  woids  her  face  grew 
radiant  with  content,  the  neat  brown  eyes 
fidrly  shone  with  joy.  The  words  were 
the  confirmation  of  a  conviction  which 
liad  been  slowly  creeping  into  Pearl's 
mind  for  the  last  few  weeks,  ani  filling  it 
with  a  great  happiness.  It  was  the  con- 
yictlon  tiiat  Broken  Dick's  life  was  more 
pleasant  to  him  than  it  had  been,  and  that 
he  was  reallv  almost  happy.  Of  her  own 
share  in  this  Pearl  had  scarcely  any  con- 


ception. She  little  knew  what  she'  had 
done.  She  would  have  said  simply,  that 
"company  had  cheered  him  up  a  bit" 
Her  pleasure  in  the  result  was  quite  im- 
personU,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
greater. 

She  glanoed  at  him  Irom  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  song  that  fol- 
lowed— ^the  last  on  the  progranube — and 
every  glance  brought  her  a  happier  re- 
assurance of  the  satisfaction  on  Us  face, 
and  the  improvement  in  his  appearance 
which  was  the  outcome  of  that  satis- 
faction. 

The  two  remained  in  their  places  until 
the  echoes  of  the  last  encore  had  died 
away  in  the  comers  of  the  rapidly  empty- 
ing room,  and  then  they  rose,  reluctandy, 
and  took  their  way  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  diaraoteristic  March  night ;  the 
air  was  soft  and  fresh  with  a  south-west 
breeze,  and  the  sky  was  of  that  very  dark 
blue  which  Is  only  seen  on  spring  niehts. 
It  was  oovered  hexe  and  there  with  large 
masses  of  soft-looking  white  cloads,  thr  jufih 
which  the  moon  was  steadily  making  Its 
way.  For  the  time  being  it  was  lost  to 
sight,  and  a  silvery  halo  round  one  of  f he 
white  clouds  was  the  only  sign  of  its 
presence. 

Broken  Dick  and  Pearl  walked  slowly 
along  tiie  street  in  comparative  silence. 
It  was  broken  every  now  and  then  by 
contented  comments  from  one  or  the  other 
on  the  evenine's  experiences,  but  the'streets 
were  veiy  f  aU  of  holiday-makers,  and  as 
some  of  these  were  by  no  means  sure  of 
either  their  way  or  their  balance,  walking 
adroitiy  enough  to  avoid  them  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  t^sk,  especially  for  Broken 
Dick,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  their 
thoughts. 

At  length  they  reached  the  entrance  to 
Pleasant  Lane^  and,  as  they  did  so,  an  oat- 
burst  of  noise  swept  down  tlie  narrow 
passage.  Bat  noise  was  so  everyday  an 
occarrence  in  Pleasant  L%ne  that  this  fact 
neither  sarprlsed  nor  startied  them.  With 
a  word  or  two  from  Pearl  to  the  effect  that 
It  was  doabtiess  the  result  of  Bank  Holiday, 
they  went  on  ap  the  passaga  Bat  when 
they  reached  the  posts  across  the  opening. 
Pearl  stopped  to  take  In  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Then  she  saw  that  the  uproar  was 
concentrated  round  the  heap  of  rubbish  in 
the  middle  of  the  court  Oa  that  heap  of 
rubbish  was  O'Brien,  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
neaa  known  to  his  friends  as  his  "  raging 
fit"  He  was  raving  incoherentty  and  at  the 
top  of  Ills  voice,  and  brandishing  above  his 
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head,  Apparently  to  emphaaize  hia  words, 
a  1»oken  stick.  Whenever  he  paosed  for 
breatbi  the  paose  was  amply  filled  in  by  a 
louder  outbreak  of  laughter  and  curses  and 
cheers  from  the  crowd  of  men  and  women 
who  stood  around,  and  kept  up  an  unceas- 
ing undercurrent  of  comment  by  way  of 
chorus. 

The  process  of  "  selling  up  "  0*Brien  had 
evidentty  been  e£fectually  concluded,  for 
his  window  was  quite  dark  and  his 
door  was  shut;  and  on  the  doorstep, 
roddng  herself  backwards  and  forwards, 
sat  his  wife  surrounded  by  neighbours 
who  listened  interestedly  and  sympathis- 
ingly  to  the  shrill  vituperations  she  lavished 
on  her  husband. 

Pearl  had  taken  in  all  tUs,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  go  on  when  she  suddenly  started. 
Among  OBrien's  shouts  and  ravings  she 
caught  all  at  once  Broken  Dick's  name. 
A  remembrance  of  the  red-haired  boy's 
words  on  Saturday  night  flashed  across  her 
mind,  filling  it  with  a  sudden  alarm.    She 
had  no  d^nite  fears  for  Broken  Dick's 
present  safety,  but  she  felt^  instinctively, 
that  it  would  be  safer  and  better  that 
0*Brien  should  not  be  reminded  of  Broken 
Dick  more  forcibly  than  was  necessary  by 
catching  sight  of  him  at  this  crisis.    She 
hdd  a  quiet  touch  on  Broken  Dick's  arm 
to   detain   him,    and    considered   for   a 
moment   what    was   best    to   be    done. 
O'Brien's  "  raging  fits  "  had  been  Imown  to 
last  for  hours,  and  to  grow  worse  as  they 
went  on.    She  had  no  clue  to  the  length 
of  time  this  one  had  already  lasted,  and 
it  was  clearly  impossible    that  she  and 
Broken  Dick  should  remain  where  they 
'  were  for  an  indefinite  period.    It  was,  she 
decided,  best  to  go  quietly  up  their  own 
side    of   the    court,    and  hope   to   pass 
unnoticed.      O'Brien's    ravings   made    it 
unUkely  that  they,  would  be  heard,  and 
the  darkness  made  it  equally  unlikely  that 
they  would  be  seen.    P«arl  reassured  her- 
self by  a  glance  at  the  clouded  moon  of 
this  last  fact,  and  then  briefly  explained  to 
Broken  Dick  the  state  of  the  case.    He 
nodded  assent  to  her  proposal,  and  together 
Uiey  entered  the  court. 

They  had  scarcely  passed  the  first  house 
when  a  distinct  allusion  to  Broken  Dick, 
in  the  shape  of  a  mad  threat  and  a  curse 
from  O'Brien,  made  them  stop  for  a 
moment  in  alarm.  But  Pearl  touched 
Broken  Dick  confidently. 

"  It's  aU  right,"  she  said,  '*I'm  looking 
out  for  you  careful" 
They  crept  slowly  on,  keeping  close  to 


the  houses,  and  they  had  reached  a  spot 
not  ten  yards  from  Broken  Dick's  ova 
door.  He  was  just  feelbg  tremblingly  for  Ui 
door-key  in  order  to  have  it  ready,  whm 
suddenly  the  moon  broke  from  befaind  ths 
great  sheltering  cloud,  and  a  simk  cf 
brilliant  light  flashed  into  the  comer  vtee 
Pearl  and  Broken  Dick  stood. 

O'Brien  glanced  half  instinetiTaly  ta* 
wards  the  suddenly  lighted  comer,  mad  Ih 
eyes  fell  on  Broken  Dick.  He  paoaed  cos 
second  as  if  for  a  sort  of  crasj,  dranka 
recollection.  The  next  he  had  ^eked  wf, 
from  the  heap  he  stood  on,  a  haavj  briek 
He  swung  Us  right  arm  round  hk  hsai 
No  one  interfered. 

Pearl,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightnfaig;  saw 
what  was  coming.  She  poshed  finifaB 
Dick  into  the  comer  of  a  doorwsf  snd 
placed  herself  in  front  of  him.  Hie  \Ak 
flew  through  the  air,  and  Pearl  hU  hearily 
on  the  stones  of  the  court 

There  was  a  fearful  cry  from  tiHsaa 
behind  her,  and  then  a  far  m<ne  faarfd 
silence  in  the  court  A  moment  later  the 
tenrified  crowd  rushed  with  one  napube 
to  the  moonlit  comer.  But  Pesii  was 
gone — gone  out  of  the  moonli^ii  sod  est 
of  Pleasant  Lane ;  and  they  eanied  bet  op 
to  her  own  room  in  the  mne  tmdal 
silence. 

Three  days  later,  at  eight  o^doek  In  ike 
morning,  Broken  Dick  fished  open  with 
difficult  the  swing-door  of  a  la^ge  floiiik^s 
shop. 

"  I  want  the  best  flowers  you  keep,"  he 
said.  Then  'as  they  hesitated  at  mh  a 
figure  and  such  a  request,  he  held  ooi  ia  a 
trembling  hand  a  pound  —  sU  hi  asnll 
change.  '<  It's  aU  I've  got,"  he  said,  "ani 
I  was  saving  it  to  please  her  with,  come 
summer." 

And  laying  it  down  he  broke  faito 
choking  sobs.  Recovering  himsd(  he 
stammered  out  an  address  and  left  fts 
shop,  his  broom  on  lus  shoulder. 

That  aftemoon  Pearl's  coffin  was  csaiBd 
out  of  Pleasant  Lane,  invisible  far  itf 
covering  of  scattered  flowers.  Behind  it| 
in  front  of  the  weeping  Mary  AbB| 
stumbled  Broken  Dick  His  faoe  wv 
white  as  ashes,  and  in  his  coat  were  Peari* i 
primroses  and  maidenhair--dead  now. 

Though  Pearl's  footsteps  had  left  it  fa 
ever  to  tread  pleasanter  ways,  the  littb 
world  she  had  created  in  Pleasant  L«is 
was  not  destroyed.  If  universal  kindneii 
be  any  remedy  for  a  broken  liearti  Brokn 
Dick  had  that  remedy. 
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T^E  PROPHET  OF  SAINTON. 

Bt  w.  b.  ttndall. 


Sainton  10  a  Welsh  miniDg  village  which 
coils  acroM  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  looks 
down  into  a  deep  valley.  The  hUl  forms 
one  of  a  duster  which  holds*  between  its 
gnarled  feet  an  oblong  of  level  land,  broken 
up  by  watercoorses  and  mine  workings,  and 
covered  by  nomerons  baQdings  of  Uadcened 
stone.  To  stand  a  little  way  out  of  the 
High  Street  and  gaze  downward  amid  the 
shadows  of  an  aatnmnal  evening  is  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Infema  In  all  directtons 
below  are  darting  oat  of  the  misty  air 
broad  red  tongues  of  fire  which  tdl  of 
parent  chimneys  buried  in  thick  shrouds 
of  smoke  of  thdr  own  making. 

One  such  evening,  in  late  autumn,  a 
woman  passed  out  of  the  turmoil  of  the 
vidley  and  began  to  climb  an  abrupt  foot- 
path which  led  up  the  hill  towards  Sidnton. 
The  white  dress  of  the  wayfarer  contrasting 
with  the  bladL  hillside  showed  her  creeping 
up  the  hill  like  a  shadow,  and  it  waa  possible 
to  see  in  the  brighter  darts  of  furnace  fire, 
which  now  and  again  illumined  the  night, 
that  she  carried  abundleinher  arms  which 
must  have  doubled  the  labour  of  the 
ascent.  Tet  she  bore  her  burden  with 
patience  and  care^  sometimes  pausing  to 
see  that  it  was  safe  rather  than  for  any 
rest  so  short  a  stay  could  give  her.  At 
last  she  reached  a  place  upon  the  hill  where 
the  path  grew  level  for  a  diort  space  across 
the  plateau  of  an  abandoned  working. 

Here  by  the  side  of  the  long  disused  pit 
there  stood  the  skeleton  of  an  old  winding 
machine  which  had  been  left  there  when  the 
mine  had  been  worked  out.  The  gaunt  arm 
of  the  crane  protruded  over  the  pit  in  warn- 
ing of  the  unfenced  danger  below.  The  level 
ground  seemed  at  once  to  bring  to  the 
woman  the  tiiought  of  rest  She  tottered 
feebly  Irom  the  path  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  deserted  machinery.  But  even 
then  she  hastened  to  reassure  herself  of  the 
safety  of  her  burden.  The  child  answered  to 
her  scrutiny  with  a  low,  querulous  moan  and 
a  feeble  straggle  to  hide  itself  against  bar 
breast  from  the  sadden  rudi  of  chilly  air. 
Covering  up  its  face  the  woman  turned 
and  looked  drearily  into  the  valley.  Here, 
where  she  rested,  there  seemed  to  reign  the 
very  oppresdon  of  solitude.  The  night  in 
that  lonely  place  was  doubly  dark  and 
siloit  to  the  woman  as  she  stood  bedde  the 
emblem  of  desertion  and  decay.    Again  she 


uncovered  the  face  of  the  child  and  gazed 
upon  it  It  seemed  that  she  must  have 
some  companionship  in  such  a  friendless 
spot  The  cUld  agidn  uttered  a  idaintive 
cry,  and  stretched  up  its  little  hands  to  pull 
down  the  hood  which  she  had  lifted  and  to 
thrust  her  face  away.  A  sudden  qukk 
flush  of  anger  swept  across  the  face  d  the 
woman.  &e  turned  from  the  valley  and 
peered  with  straining  eyes  towards  the 
village  4)n  the  summit  as  if  she  would  trace 
in  the  darkness  the  narrow  and  steep  path 
which  lay  before  her. 

*'  Heaven  help  me  1"  she  cried,  her  voice 
shrill  and  tremulous  with  anger,  ''and  marr 
him,  if— -«  No  1  not  yet  1  There  is  yet 
a  dumce.  I  have  still  a  hope.  Ay  i  then 
a  blessing,  not  a  curse." 

\l^th  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  the 
solitary  wayfarer  bent  her  head  down  over 
the  child  and  broke  into  a  fit  of  weeping* 
The  tears  seemed  to  be  the  complement  of 
her  spasmodic  anger,  lot  with  thdr  flow 
her  louder  cries  at  once  ceased.  With 
murmuring  complaints  of  the  steepness  of 
the  way,  and  of  some  grief  which  oppressed 
her,  she  again  began  to  climb  the  tedious 
ascent  It  was  not  long  before  she  passed 
out  of  the  range  of  the  glimmering  furnace- 
fires,  and  was  lost  in  the  thick  darkness 
which  by  this  time  lay  like  a  cloak  on  tlie 
hilldde  between  the  disused  shaft  and  the 
village  of  Sainton. 

A  cloier  acquaintance  with  Sainton  Is 
disappointing.  To  dimb  upto  it  on  such  a 
night  as  this  is  to  find  an  ill-lighted  street 
of  rough  cobble-stones  between  two  strag- 
gling rows  of  squdid  houses.  The  village 
lies  partiy  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
hill,  which  looks  down  into  the  lofemo 
below,  and  partly  upon  the  eastern  slope, 
where  by  day  the  vde  of  the  Taff  forms 
the  immediate  view,  and  whence  in  the 
ted  distance  can  be  seen  the  faintly-outlined 
hiUs  of  Brecon  and  Monmouth.  Upon  the 
very  summit,  raising  a  bold  square  tower 
which  has  for  centaries  served  as  a  bmd- 
mark  to  the  country  round,  and  a  defiance 
to  the  tempests  which  t»eak  among  the 
hills,  stands  the  church.  Not  far  from  the 
low  parapet  surrounding  the  graveyard 
there  duster  on  a  ridge,  projecting  <m  both 
sides  north  and  sout^  the  more  condder- 
able  houses  of  Sainton,  thus  giving  to  tiie 
village  a  cruciform  shape  of  which  the 
straggling  street  forms'  the  longer  limbs 
and  the  church-tower  the  very  centre  of 
the  crossL 

In  the  last  of  these  houses,  which  stood 
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somewhat  withdrawn  from  its  fellows  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  yillage,  there  dwelt  a 
man  who  was  at  that  time  well  known  not 
only  bi  SiJnton  but  through  all  the  country 
round  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the 
Prindpalitj.  Unlike  others  who  are  held 
in  reputation  in  their  own  country,  this 
man  was  a  prophet  That  is  to  say  he 
was  one  of  those  bards  and  seers  in  whom 
the  Welsh  peasant,  imbued  like  all  Celts 
with  a  strong  sense  of  racial  purity,  loves 
to  see  the  representative  of  a  shadowy, 
and,  by  tradiuon,  magnificent  past.  Bat 
this  man  was  more  than  a  minstrel  and 
soothsayer.  He  was  counsellor  and  medicine- 
man, and  his  practice  extended  much 
farther  than  the  immediate  district  round 
Sabton.  People  came  from  far  up  the 
Rhondda  valley  and  the  villages  about 
Neath  to  explidn  their  ailments  to  him 
and  to  adc  his  advice. 

To-n^ht  a  bright  flood  of  light  streamed 
from  the  bay  window  of  EgUniog's  house, 
comfortably  contrasting  wiUi  the  dim  illu- 
mination of  Uie  rest  of  Sabton.  He  sat 
at  the  table  fai  his  little  parlour  scanning 
and  correcting  the  setting  of  a  Welsh  song 
which  he  had  been  arranging  for  the  harp. 
The  instrument  itself  stoM  upon  a  pedestal 
of  honour  at  the  side  of  the  room.  Upon 
the  surface  of  its  gilded  column  was 
marked  in  black  lettering  a  record  of  the 
contests  wUch  It  had  won  for  Esliniog. 
The  room  was  famished  very  quaintly,  and 
its  walls  borey  Instead  of  pictures,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  articles  which  were 
no  doubt  calcidated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  his  simple  dients  with  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  the  extent  of  the  doctor's  learning. 

The  task  on  which  the  bard  was  em- 
ployed had  idmost  reached  its  completion, 
and  he  was  about  to  try  the  result  upon  the 
harp,  when  the  door  was  thrown  roughly 
open,  and  a  woman  rushed  Into  the  room. 
Egliniog  Instbictively  rose  and  put  out  his 
hand  towards  aloaded  stick  which  hungupon 
the  wiJ],  but  a  look  at  the  intruder  arrested 
his  gesture  half-way.  The  bright  lights 
shone  upon  a  fisoe  of  unusual  beauty.  It 
was  very  pale  now  and  dropping  with 
sweaty  wliile  the  long  black  hair,  damp 
from  the  fog,  hung  dose  about  it,  and  the 
mouth  was  contorted  with  laboured  efforts 
for  breath;  yet  for  all  that,  this  face  was 
remarkable  In  Its  loveliness.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  Sybil,  or  of  Cassandra,  as  Romney 
painted  her,  ^th  her  dark  looks.streaming, 
and  her  wild  eyes  full  open  In  the  ecstasy 
of  useless  prophecy.  Coming  thus  out  of 
the  darkness  of  die  night,  this  woman 


seemed  a  fit  visitant  to  the  piopliet  Bit 
Eglioiog  looked  startled  at  her  i^peiniM. 

*'El8ie!"  he  cried  "ElipethYmglia! 
For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  it  with  jooj 
Why  is  it  that  you  have  come  to  aa  a 
this  wayt" 

The  woman  did  not  answer;  ihs  «iiU 
not.  The  waj  through  the  dstkiMi  to 
Sainton  had  mcreased  in  steep&M  witk 
its  approach  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  hot  Ai 
had  cUmbed  with  a  desperate  eneijij;  ai 
once  at  the  summit,  wiUi  her  feet  Qpontte 
level  ridge,  she  had  run  for  the  reitof  k 
journey,  until  the  breath  sobbed  b  k 
throat.  Even  now  that  die  had  itoodfa 
a  time  In  the  room  no  word  eo&ld  iom 
Itself  through  her  pa&tbg  lipi,  lo  fprl 
reply  she  held  out  the  bundle  in  bw  m 
towards  Egliniog. 

He  took  the  child  from  her,  snddmlii 
towards  him  a  chair  with  s  hoDoi  bsit 
seat  to  serve  as  a  rude  crsdlsb  he  dImiI 
the  child  in  it,  and  begsn  to  qdm  tki 
coverings  with  which  it  wii  Mj 
swatheo.  The  woman  bent  down  bj  U 
shoulder,  watching  what  he  did,  ok  1m 
told  her  harshly  to  stand  away  from  Ida; 
then  she  drew  off  f or  a  few  Aet  asd  n- 
malned  with  her  hands  daiped  tqgete; 
a  picture  of  distressful  suspenia 

As  soon  as  he  had  nncovend  the  Im 
of  the  child,  the  doctor  was  MiA  to  m 
that  one  side  of  it  was  eneivtod  lUi 
blood,  which  was  still  oodDgfiontiosAl 
near  the  templa  He  took  oat  bii  bnd- 
kerchief  and  wiped  away  the  tUcteed 
blood  as  best  he  could ;  then  he  bcoickN 
to  the  wound  and  examined  it  with  tt 
anxious  scrutiny. 

"Who  has  done  this f "  he laU. 

"It  was  down  by  the  mine,"  the woaii 
answered.  «  Somebody  poehed  n^  t^ 
I  fell" 

"ThatisaUe,EUia  Agdnlnkjw. 
who  has  done  tUs  t "  ,  . 

"It  is  the  truth— a  I  K?e,  ft  ii » 
truth— somebody  pushed  me,"  ^Jjf^ 
rdterated;  "and  in  the  faU  the(4Dd^ 
hurt.  Ihitmyownheadsndwaidii^W 
a  timo;  but  I  rushed  up  here.  Ob,wWJ 
journey  I  have  had !  Yoadonecandwa 

"  It  is  false,"  said  Egliniog,  \^^2 
certainty.    "  How  many  times  hiYe  jw 


you  through  I    Ay,  fooiien  ''"•"•^vrj 
thoughts  are  open  before  me  a«  •  P«^ 

The  pale  face  flodied  to  therootirf* 
black  hair. 
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''It  was  the  drink/'  ahe  answered 
simply. 

"Elsie,  Elsie,"  the  doctor  said,  '•will 
yon  never  have  done  with  these  wild  ways, 
this  wfld  and  reckless  life  t " 

The  woman  stood  for  a  few  moments, 
with  her  diin  upon  her  breast  and  her 
hands  clasped  in  front  of  her,  making  no 
answer.  Then  she  suddenly  raised  her 
head  and  looked,  ^dth  a  qoick,  piercing 
gaze,  straight  Into  the  doctor's  face. 

"  Is  it  for  yon  to  complidn  t "  she  sdd. 

The  doctor  was  silent.  He  bent  his 
head  lower  oyer  the  child,  while  the  blood 
mshed  into  his  face,  ebbed,  and  left  it  for 
a  moment  deadly  pala  The  woman  stood 
lookiDg  at  him  half  sorrowfally,  as  if  she 
regretted  to  make  use  of  a  power  which  she 
knew  she  possessed,  as  he  sponged  the 
cmstedblooa  from  the  wound,  and  tiedronnd 
the  little  head  a  bandage  of  herbs.  All  the 
time  the  child  made  neither  sound  nor 
moTement;  it  did  not  seem  to  breathe; 
there  was  no  sign  that  the  life  still  lurked 
within  its  Teins. 

The  doctor  put  his  ear  to  the  small 
white  lips.  The  woman  watched  him  in 
agony,  and  glared  into  his  face  as  he 
raised  Ills  head. 

"Was  this  the  child T'  he  asked. 

"It  is  he,"  tha  woman  made  answer, 
turning  her  half-frantic  gaze  from  the 
doctor's  face  to  the  little  motionless  body. 
''It  is  he — flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood  of 
your  blood,  Egliniog — ^it  is  he  i  Oh,  saye 
him,  save  him ! " 

"Ah,  Elspetb,"  he  went  on,  "why  have 
you  broken  your  word)  Why  have  you 
returned,  bringing  sorrow  to  me  and  to 
yourself!  Two  years  ago  you  went  away 
promising  to  be  seen  here  no  more.  I  gave 
you  money,  and  I  warned  you  when  you 
went  that  it  would  be  ill  for  you  and  for 
me  if  ever  you  forswore  your  oath  and 
came  back — sorrow  and  shame  for  us  both. 
My  word  was  truth.  It  is  ill  for  us— ill 
for  you  and  ill  for  ma  Who  can  tell  for 
which  of  us  the  inost  t " 

The  woman  made  no  answer;  but  she 
understood  what  he  said,  and  she  under- 
stood— ^how  bitterly  I — the  look  which  was 
upon  his  face.  His  words  seemed  to  break 
the  power  which  held  her  spell-bound. 
She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the 
small  chair-cradle  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
passionate  tears,  putting  her  hands  upon 
the  child's  face  and  crying  her  lamentations 
oyer  it  until  the  cotta^  re-echoed  with  the 
sharp  agonised  sound  of  her  voice. 

At   length,    through   the    dark    grief 


which  tore  the  poor  woman's  heart,  there 
seemed  to  struggle  even  yet  a  last  glim- 
mering of  hope.  She  left  the  child,  and 
grovemng  along  Uie  ground  upon  her 
knees,  put  up  her  hands  and  took  hold  of 
the  hem  of  Egliniog's  coat 

"Gwna  ymdrech,  Fordd  Duw,  Egliniog," 
she  said  in  Welsh,  "  do  that  which  is  in 
your  power,  bard  of  God.  It  is  my  last 
hope,  but  It  will  not  be  allowed  to  faO. 
Try  it,  as  you  loved  me  in  the  time  of 
which  I  dare  not  think,  as  you  should  love 
it  which  has  gone.  Try  it.  With  good 
faith  he  will  be  brought  back  to  me." 

The  bard  knew  what  she  meant.  It  was 
the  last  resource  of  his  mysticism  which 
she  invoked,  and  Its  power  was  traditional, 
legendary,  scarcely  to  be  believed  in  by 
himself,  to  whom  this  final  desperate  be- 
seeching was  addressed. 

Back  in  the  far  years,  when  everyday 
life  moved  on  its  way  through  shadows  of 
mystery  and  wonder,  when  magic  was  an 
element  of  existence  and  faiw  was  the 
lever  of  mountains,  It  was  said,  that 
the  gift  which  was  now  invoked  by  this 
last  passionate  hope  of  despair,  first 
came  within  human  power  through  a 
miracle  wronsht  by  a  man  both  great  and 
holy.  A  Prince's  son — one  may  imagine 
some  wQd  chieftain  holding  a  sway  of  Ufe 
and  death  among  the  Inaccessible  highlands 
— a  Prince's  son  lay  dying.  All  that  was 
known  to  the  arts  of  those  unlearned  days 
had  been  done  for  him,  and  when  the 
resources  of  their  simple  medicine  were  ex- 
hausted, there  had  been  called  in  the  aid  of 
magic.  Charms  had  been  woven  over  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay;  priests  had  muttered 
their  invocatbns ;  and  wise  men,  with  the 
traditional  penalty  of  f aUure  before  their 
eyes,  had  each  tried  his  own  pecullaf 
remedv.  But  witchcraft  and  prayer  proved 
as  useless  as  medicine. 

Even  while  he  grew  cold  in  the  death- 
chamber,  while  the  head-woman  crossed 
his  hands  upon  his  breast  ^and  the  lesser 
women  knelt  around  the  bed  shrieking 
their  keening  cries,  there  had  come  a 
man  bearing  a  harp'  upon  Ids  dioulders  to 
the  castle  gates. 

When  fiiey  heard  his  errand  they 
would  have  turned  him  from  the  castle 
with  scoffing,  but  that  the  Prince,  bowed 
with  sorrow  and  scarcely  knowing  whither 
he  went,  had  chanced  to  pass  that  way, 
and,  catching  in  his  despair  at  the  wildest 
waif  of  hope,  bade  them  let  the  strange 
harper  in.  He  marched  at  once  to  ttie  death- 
chamber  and,  turning  the  women  out,  re- 
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mained  alone  with  the  corpse  of  the  Prince's 
dead  son.  Soon  the  listeners  without  heard 
the  sounds  of  the  harp  half  muffled  by  the 
closed  door  which  intervened  between  them 
and  ttie  player,  and  his  voice  rising  and 
falling  in  an  air  like  to  which  for  its  wild- 
ness  and  weirdness  they  had  never  heard 
any  strain  before. 

Many  times  repeated,  the  nnusnal  har- 
mony grew  and  waned  in  the  sOence  of 
the  death-room,  until  at  last,  when  the  hope 
of  the  Prince  had  turned  to  anger,  and  he 
was  for  breaking  in  the  door  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  unseemly  experiment,  the  music  died 
away  in  a  sudden  broken  note  of  joy,  and 
there  were  heard  sounds  behind  that  dar- 
kened threshold  which  made  the  listeners 
pause  and  the  heart  of  the  Prince  bound 
in  his  throat  And  in  this  there  was  no 
wonder,  for  the  voice  which  they  had 
heard,  the  voice'  which  had  at  Ust  made 
answer  to  the  long  appeal  of  the  strange 
harper,  was  the  voice  of  the  Prince's  dead 
son. 

Such  is  a  rough  paraphrase  of  an  old 
Celtic  metrical  legend  which  has  come  to 
be  popularly  believed  as  a  record  of  an 
actual  fact  which  took  place  in  an  age  long 
passed  away. 

So  at  least  it  seemed  to  both  Elspeth 
Yaughan  and  to  Egliniog — to  the  former, 
most  of  all  now  when,  half  wild  with  grief, 
she  was  like  the  Prince  in  the  legend, 
ready  to  catch  at  the  least  waif  of  hope, 
however  unreal  and  impalpable;  while 
the  bard  of  Sainton  was  the  more  wilUng 
to  believe  the  tradition  because  the  legend 
in  which  it  was  recorded  had  given  to  the 
successful  harper  the  reward  which  was 
given  to  Abraham,  that  this  strange  power 
should  pass  to  his  seed  for  ever.  £gliniog, 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  of  sound  and 
song,  and  the  adulations  of  the  people 
around  him,  had  long  boasted,  as  Elspeth 
knew,  that  his  was  the  ancestry  which  had 
been  headed  by  this  shadowy  figure  who 
had  wrought  the  most  mysterious  and 
divine  of  miracles,  the  callbg  back  of  the 
soul  when  it  has  passed  to  that  bourne 
whence  there  is  no  return. 

The  bard  plucked  his  eoat  out  of  the 
woman's  clutch  and  looked  at  her  long  and 
earnestly. 

''Gwna  ymdrech,  Fnrdd  Duwl"  she 
reiterated.  "  Bard  of  God,  try  it.  It  is 
my  last  hope." 

Oould  he  dare,  now  that  the  crisis  of 
action  was  upon  him,  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self such  a  power  f  The  very  attempt  at 
the  miracle  seemed  profanity.    Would  not 


some  terrible  Uow  fail  upcm  him,  and  iot 
such  audacity  kUl  him  where  he  itoodt 
He  looked  at  the  chfld  h  its  endlenpoi 
the  chair — ^the  motionless  matUe  ba 
scarcely  contrasting  with  the  white  m^ 
pings  with  which  it  was  swadied,gi?iUi 
no  hope  of  success.  He  let  hii  gue  wak 
from  it  until  his  eyes  f dl  upon  the  golds 
harp  with  the  bhtck  engraTing  of  Ik 
triumphs,  and  as  he  looked  upon  it  An 
swept  into  his  heart  a  keen  romiDtiedi- 
sire  to  outvie  aU  his  former  vietoilH  If 
winning  a  contest  of  wUdi  the  priie  mi 
human  life.  The  inspbatbn  beaa  to  tib 
hold  of  him.  If  he  snoeeeded,  or  if  k 
failed,  It  was  for  her  and  sot  foriuMelf 
that  he  would  have  made  Ae  itajii 
He  put  forth  his  hand  towards  thehiln- 
ment,  and  at  the  gesture  the  womin iitk 
hands  fall  to  her  sides. 

*<  Furdd  Duw,"  she  reiterated.  ''lUd 
Duw." 

He  understood  her  meamDgaDdols- 
ing  an  inner  doset,  came  forth  in^htte 
foil  dignity  of  his  bardic  robei,  bot  fte 
woman  at  his  feet  was  not  yet  ntUei 

''Furdd  Duw,"  she  whiipend  ipiiL 
"ForddDuw.". 

"It  is  well,"  he  said,  following bffgicer 
and  taking  Uie  golden  wreiih  bm  tk 
forehead  of  death  he  put  it  npoo  iuiofn 
brows. 

Then  Elspeth  Yaughan  rose  nd  fheid 
the  carved  throne  of  the  bard  li  &  feit 
of  the  child,  who  throughout  these  liotMtie 
preparations  bad  riven  no  ngn  oi  Ha 
She  removed  hersw  to  a  little  diifenee, 
and  stood,  with  her  arms  crooed  vpoehtf 
breast,  in  an  attitude  of  motioDlaei  fH 
nation,  which  her  fevered  cheeh,  hj 
blaring  eyes,  and  the  quick  riw  md  i*  ■ 
her  bosom,  showed  to  be  awmned.  Tmi 
doctor,  or — to  drop  such  a  title  wh«w 
treatment  had  gone  beyond  tto  w 
extravagant  quadcery— the  robed  btfo, 
took  Jiis  harp,  and  let  his  hsndi  nam 
over  the  strings  in  a  few  preliinin«7"^ 

Egliniog  was  a  great  Ksrper.  AMJ 
began  the  metrical  legend  of  *•  ^^S 
dead  son,  the  instrument  ^^.^^ 
spoke  in  unison  with  hia  voice  m^ 
skilf uUy  played  violin.  Never  w  i^J» 
inspiriting  contestsof  the  Ei»teddfod,hiiJ^ 
played  with  such  verve  ••  nor  tt  "• 
silent  presence  of  this  woman  •^r^ 
chUd  who  lay  motionless  between  lum  »^ 
her.    With  a  sudden  pause  the  ioaoJVJ 

the  harp  and  the  ringfag  ^°*^.^ 
That  solemn  moment  had  come  wm 
chieftains,  gathered  outside  the  chuno* 
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the  Prince'a  son,  h*d  heard  hia  voice 
^awakening  from  its  sleep.  The  harper 
and  Elspeth  Yanghan  looked  eagerly  at 
the  face  of  the  child.  Egliniog  thought 
that  he  saw  a  momentary  fluah  of  pink  pasa 
acroM  its  marble  whiteneas,  like  a  taint 
shadow  of  life)  bat,  if  it  were  indeed  so, 
the  sign  came  and  went  like  a  ahadowi 
leaving  no  trace  behind.  With  deapatr  in 
his  heart  he  broke,  forth  into  that  aons 
of  triumph  which  told  in  the  originu 
legend  of  the  completion  of  the  miracle, 
and  ended  in  a  ancoeaaion  of  faUins  notes. 

Egliniog  looked  at  the  cUld,  and  acroaa 
Its  body  at  Elapeth  Yaughan.  The  attempt 
had  failed;  the  power,  which  in  the 
shadowy  days  had  wrought  the  wonder, 
waa  fled  for  ever,  or  had  passed  into  some 
purer  heart  than  his.  There  was  a  pause, 
in  which  the  stillness  of  the  room  and  of 
the  sleeping  world  outside  grew  oppressive. 

What  would  that  woman  say  whom  he 
had  wronged  so  bitterly,  and  who  stood 
there  so  still  with  her  stricken  facet 
What  would  she  dot  It  seemed  as  if 
hope  or  despair  had  changed  her  bito 
stone.  At  last  EUpeth  moved.  She 
advanced,  and  bending  over  the  chair- 
cradle,  raised  the  child,  and  went  swiftly 
towards  the  door.  As  she  lifted  the  latch 
she  turned  and  looked  back  at  Egliniog. 
Perhaps,  in  her  eyes,  he  made  a  mean, 
masquerading  figure,  sitting  there  in  his 
mununing  robes,  and  all  the  violent  faith 
which  had  been  in  her  heart  burnt  out  for 
ever.  But  he  never  forgot  that  form,  with 
Its  burden  pressed  to  its  breast,  silhouetted 
by  the  brilliant  lights  of  the  room  against 
the  black  background  of  the  outer  dark- 
ness, nor  the  face  with  its  lurid  beauty 
and  that  firown  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
himself  upon  it,  which  seemed  wholly  mad 
in  its  intensity. 

The  door  dosed,  and  he  was  alone. 
The  incoming  of  ttiis  womaUi  of  whom  he 
had  hoped  through  two  years  that  she  had 
passed  altogetiier  out  of  his  life,  and  her 
outgoing  seemed  like  some  horrible  vision 
which,  after  a  few  minutes  of  wakefulness, 
would  be  no  more  remembered.  But  the 
robes  upon  his  shoulders,  with  their  lying 
emblems  of  purity  and  rtrengtb,  ti^e  harp 
at  his  side,  the  chair  in  front  of  him,  of 
which  the  cushion  still  bore  the  impression 
of  the  little  body  that  had  lain  there,  told 
him  of  the  reality  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  the  danger  which  it  portended. 
The  inspiration  had  gone  from  him ;  tiie 
memory  of  the  legend,  flat  and  lifeless 
now,  seemed  like  that  of  some  ill-acted 


tragedy,  the  faults  of  which  he  could  not 
forget.  He  let  his  hands,  which  had  baen 
mechanically  fiogeiing  the  strines,  fall 
upon  each  side  of  the  harp,  and  laid  his 
forehead  against  the  column. 

<<It  is  all  over  with  me,''  he  said. 
'*  Why  did  she  come  back  and  bring  my 
sin  upon  my  head  t  I  saw  the  look  in  her 
eyes.  There  is  no  mercy.  To-morrow, 
all  will  know  what  I  am  who  set  myself 
above  my  fellows.  My  power  has  gone 
from  me,  and  I  shall  be  no  more  seen." 

Bat  Egliniog  was  mistaken.  In  the 
dark  night  outside,  something  had  hap- 
pened of  which  he  did  not  know.  Scarcely 
had  the  cold  wind  of  the  hUl  blown 
against  the  face  of  the  child,  than  it  awoke 
from  its  death-like  swoon,  and,  uttering  a 
low  cry,  clutched  with  weak  fingers  at  its 
mother's  breast.  At  that  unexpected 
touch  ElspeA  Yaughan  staggered,  and 
came  near  to  falling;  but  she  quickly 
recovered,  and  set  off  at  a  run  through 
the  straggling  houses  upon  the  ridge 
towards  ue  main  street  of  the  village. 

On  the  morning  after  this  strange  inter- 
view, the  bard  of  Sainton  awoke  with 
a  heavy  heart.  His  power  was  gone.  In 
a  few  hours,  he  reflected,  his  sin  would  be 
known.  He  could  see  already  the  change 
in  the  faces  of  the  country  people  as  they 
looked  at  him.  He  arose,  and  went  wearily 
about  his  cottage,  looking  with  dim  eyes 
upon  the  emblems  which  hung  upon  the 
walls,  upon  the  laurel  wreath  which  he 
would  never  dare  to  wear  again,  and  the 
harp  of  wUch  the  strings  were  stilled  as 
though  he  had  drawn  a  hot  iron  across 
their  surface.  Yesterday  these  mystic 
symbols  had  seemed  to  him  to  typify  the 
reality  of  Us  own  power;  to-day^  in  his 
sudden  abasement,  ilie  life  and  truth  had 
gone  out  of  them;  they  seemed  dead 
falsehoods,  like  the  pretensions  which  he 
had  cherished,  and  which,  as  soon  as  his 
folly  was  noised  abroad,  would  be  ended 
for  ever.  His  bardic  robes  lay  upon  the 
chair  where  he  had  cast  them  upon  the 
previous  niehi  He  turned  them  off  upon 
the  floor  mth  his  foot,  and  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  their  signification.  Parity  and 
strength,  conniug  and  simplicity:  what 
had  any  of  these  to  do  with  Egliniog,  than 
whom  at  tiiat  moment  no  man  seemed 
more  weak.  Impure,  and  foolish  t 

These  bitter  reflections  were  cut  short 
by  a  loud  knocking.  Had  the  time 
already  come  t  Egliniog  walked  to  the 
door  and  threw  it  opea  Upon  the  thres- 
hold stood  a  breathless  messenger,  who 
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begged  bim  to  come  with  all  speed.  A 
woman  and  a  child  lay  very  ill  at  one  of 
the  beer-hoQBee  in  the  viUaee;  without 
immediate  aid  one  or  both  of  them  most 
die.  The  doctor  went  hnrrledly  forth  on 
what  his  dazed  mind  told  him  would  be 
his  last  errand  of  mercy.  As  he  went  he 
looked  at  the  hill  aglow  with  the  early 
sonshinei  at  the  straggling  hooses  of 
Sainton,  and  downward  to  the  columns  of 
smoke,  slowly  creeping  up,  as  the  air 
rarefied,  from  the  furnaces  below.  In  a 
short  time  these  sights  which  he  loved 
would  pass  away  from  him.  He  had  come 
to  the  determination  that  when  his  fall 
was  known  he  would  leave  the  place 
where  be  had  laboured  all  his  life  and,  In 
his  own  bitter  words  on  the  previous 
night,  be  no  more  seen.  When,  an  hour 
afterwards,  he  came  forth  from  the  beer- 
house, his  whole  appearance  was  changed. 
The  gloom  had  passed  from  his  face ;  he 
walked  with  the  assured  step  of  a  man 
who  in  the  midst  of  dangers  bad  found  an 
unassailable  path  to  safety. 

Within  the  noisome  hovel  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  the  doctor  had  found 
Elspeth  Yaughan  and  her  chUd  lying  side 
by  side  upon  a  pallet  bed.  A  glance  had 
told  him  that  the  child  had  passed  out  of 
the  insensibility  which  even  to  himself  had 
seemed  to  be  death.  It  was  slQcpine  now 
a  calm  and  healthful  sleep.  Bat  with  the 
mother  it  was  otherwise.  The  strain  and 
despair  of  the  night  had  broken  her  down. 
She  lay  tossing  in  a  state  of  semi-delirium, 
yet  ever  striving  with  a  care,  pathetic  in  the 
midit  of  her  own  su£fering,  not  to  touch  nor 
disturb  the  chQd. 

As  he  walked  home  across  the  hill 
he  pondered  what  the  end  would  be  of 
the  une3q>ected  tangle  in  which  he 
found  himself.  An  hour  ago .  ruin 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  his  face ;  now 
all  the  roads  led  to  safety.  If  Elspeth  died 
he  would  provide  for  the  diild  at  a  distance, 
and  the  danger  of  discovery  would  never 
arise.  If  she  lived,  would  she  not  be 
bound  to  him  by  a  strong  bond  of  grati- 
tude for  having  restored  to  her  the  child 
which  had  seemed  to  be  dead !  He  knew 
her  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  her  super- 
stitious nature  would  regard  the  eventof  the 
previous  night  as  a  miracle  wrought  by  some 
supernaturu  power  which  he  had  inherited. 
But  he  had  himself  no  such  delusion.  The 
agony  which  he  had  passed  through  a 
few  hours  ago  had  lifted  the  curtain  of 
sham  with  which  he  had  surrounded  his 
life,  and  had  given  him  a  glimpse  of  reality  I 


and  truth,  already  fading  away  u  he  begu 
to  regain  his  old  assurance.  He  knewtk 
the  child  could  only  have  been  h  imm 
so  deep  as  to  seem  to  him  in  that  Imi 
sudden  agitation  to  be  death  itielt  Niten 
it  was  who  had  recalled  the  UWe  bDof  to 
life,  and  not  Egliniog,  the  btid,  witk  b 
mumming  robes,  his  twinged  bmp,  ad 
wild  assumption  of  occult  power. 

It  was  tlie  latter  of  these  altenilim 
which  happened ;  but  with  s  diffsraKi 
I2speth  Yaughan  did  not  die ;  she  cti|it 
slowly  back  to  life,  and  the  difference  bos 
Egliniog's  calculation  was  thsti  ttuHighik 
lived,  she  never  recovered  her  reaioD.  At 
firsts  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  onljocipad 
from  death  to  the  living  grave  of  in  aqftai; 
but  gradually  the  more  violent  qmite 
of  her  mania  passed  away,  and  Bheiallfaio 
that  pathetic  condition  which  recebainD 
the  country  people  the  kindly  eophnsiof 
innocence.  Yet  she  was  not  iltopk 
imbecdla  The  worldly  practicil  liib  of 
her  brain  was  blotted  out  for  eFVjbBttls 
wild  and  romantic  remained  and  wv  eon- 
centrated  upon  her  child.  HerdeloilbDled 
her  to  separate  herself  and  him  &t)ii  tbt 
human  companionship  from  wUebikeU 
suffered  so  much.  She  found  i  daMtod 
and  half-ru!ned  hut  upon  the  iiilhiil& 
Around  this  solitary  dwellag  ibe  le- 
daimed,  by  her  own  labov,  and  ifttf- 
wards,  as  his  strength  grew,  b;  te 
son's  aid,  a  patch  of  tiie  hSUdA  liige 
enough  to  supply  the  vegetabki  on  lUeh 
they  chiefly  subsisted.  Sometimaahevii 
forced  to  appear  in  the  village, lodte 
uncouth  yet  beautiful  appearanee,  (optts 
with  the  affliction  which  had  befiDfla Jtt. 
easUy  obtained  from  the  chaiiUbb  vli^ 
ever  she  required.  Bat  more  often  ihnw 
seen  at  a  distance  from  Sainton,  wandimg 
among  the  wildest  and  least  fteyaW 
parts  of  the  hills,  or  standing  with  M 
child  clinging  to  her  dress  npon  *•"  PJJ^ 
near  her  hut,  where  she  had  rested  dnflnj 
her  ascent  to  the  prophet's  boose. 

Here,  more  than  once,  Egliniog  twd» 
approach  her,  but  she  seemed  to  !<■« 
him  with  especial  fear,  and  fled  « lOJJ 
as  she  heard  his  footsteps.  On^Mj^ 
she  met  face  to  face  upon  the  side «  w 
hilL  It  was  winter,  and  KUp^^JJ 
supply  of  food  exhausted,  had  been  dnj 
like  a  famished  wolf  to  •PP«f*J* 
viUage.  They  came  upon  each  othtf  »• 
hoUow  of  the  hill,  and  were  nearif  tw* 
Ing  before  eitiier  was  aware  of  the^' 
presence.  For  a  moment  the  <>?P^^1 
came  to  the  doctor  to  discover  wfiw  " 
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had  longed  for  yean  to  know — ^what  she 
remembered,  how  maeh  she  had  forgotten. 
Bat  he  conld  read  nothing  in  her  face 
bat  texror  at  the  sight  of  him,  as  she  leapt 
ap  the  steeps  away  from  his  presence. 

As  the  jeBTB  had  passed  since  the  strange 
scene  in  Jus  cottage,  no  retribation  oatside 
his  own  conscience  had  come  to  him.  His 
lepatation  had  grown,  and  his  name  was 
known  more  widely  than  it  had  been  then. 
Everything  he  touched  had  been  saccessfoL 
The  Eisteddfods  had  prospered  until 
from  being  mere  gadierings  of  pisasants 
they  had  become  fasUonable  institatlons, 
supported  by  the  money  of  the  gentry^  and 
even  honoured  more  than  once  by  the 
presence  of  royalty.  In  these  larger  con- 
ditions the  bard  of  Sainton  had  mamtained 
Ms  supremacy  over  all  rivala  It  seemed, 
when,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  he  had 
won  the  proud  position  of  chief  of  the 
bards,  that  the  power  of  the  man  whose 
spirit  he  had  once  invoked  had  indeed 
descended  upon  him. 

One  night  Egliniog  sat  alone  in  the 
cottage  at  Sainton.  Twenty  years  had 
gone  by  since  Elspeth  Yaughan  had  made 
her  sudden  appearance  in  that  room. 

While  he  idly  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  his  book,  the  interview  in  that  room 
twenty  years  ago  came  back  vividly 
to  liim.  He  thought  how  differently  he 
and  Elspeth  had  fared,  and  what  mercy 
through  her  suffering  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  himself.  His  remorse,  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  had  caused  him  for  a  time 
real  suffering,  now  sat  lightly  upon  him, 
*and  gave  just  a  tincture  of  sadness  to  his 
reflections.  After  all  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  woman's  life,  in  spite  of  her 
affliction,  had  not  been  unhappy — happier, 
indeed,  than  if  the  child  had  died,  and  she, 
in  the  first  wild  prompting  of  passion,  had 
for  her  vengeance  encompassed  his  ruin. 
A  feeling  of  contentment  came  soothingly 
into  his  heart  as  he  thought  how  near  to 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  he  had  been,  and 
yet,  if  narrowly,  with  what  completeness 
be  had  escaped.  He  turned  his  eyes  to 
his  harp,  and  let  them  linger  on  the  long 
record  of  triumphs  which  twenty  years 
had  carved  upon  its  column;  and  from 
it  he  looked  at  the  skuU  which  still  grinned 
above  the  fireplace,  and  now  bore  upon  its 
bony  temples  that  other  and  heavier 
wreath  which  he  had  himself  received 
from  the  hands  of  a  Prince. 

While  his  eyes  rested  on  this  proud 
possession  there  came  a  sound  to  his  ears 
which  brought  him  at  once  to  his  feet.    A 


step,  sounding  distinctly  in  the  exterior 
silence,  was  upon  the  gravel  path  which 
led  from  the  garden  gate  to  tiie  porch  of 
Ids  cottage,  and  EgliniM^  knew  whose  that 
hurried  footfall  was.  Me  had  no  time  to 
recover  from  his  surprise  when  the  door 
was  flung  brusquely  open,  and  he  saw 
Elspeth  vaughim  standing  before  hioL 
Bent,  haggard,  and  weather-beaten,  with 
a  certain  vacancy  In  her  wild  eyes,  yet 
handsome  stiU,  Elspeth  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  man  who  stood  staring  at 
her  altogether  astonished  and  half  terrified. 
With  him  life  had  dealt  less  roughly,  but, 
advancing  him  along  tiie  road  towwb  a 
sleek  and  prosperous  old  age,  had  whitened 
his  hair  and  lengthened  hte  beard. 

''  Furdd  Daw,"  she  said. 

The  sound  startled  him.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  her  speak  for 
twenty  years,  and  her  words  canied  him 
at  once  back  to  that  other  scene  when  he 
was  so  near  the  abyss. 

"  Bard  of  Gkkl,  they  must  not  go  down 
to-morrow.  Do  you  tell  them.  You  they 
will  believe,  me  Uiey  would  laush  to  scorn. 
There  is  danger.  I  can  see  It.  Not  a 
man  must  go  down  to-morrow.  Tell  them, 
Furdd  Duw ;  I  lay  It  upon  you." 

The  thrilling  voice  ceased,  the  door 
dosed,  and  he  was  alone.  So  quickly  had 
she  come  and  gone  that  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  had  seen  more  than  a 
phantom  raised  before  his  eyes  by  his  too 
vivid  memory.  Bat  at  his  feet  there  lay  a 
leaf  which  had  blown  through  the  open 
door.  He  stooped  and  picked  up  this  dlent 
evidence  of  Elspeth's  presence  and  stood 
thinking,  while  he  rolled  and  crumpled  it 
between  his  fingers.  The  leaf  had  crumbled 
into  Infinitesimal  dust  which  was  sprinkled 
over  the  fioor  before  he  moved. 

*'  Nay  !  after  all,  what  can  she  know  t " 
he  mid  at  length.  ''  A  mad  woman's  word 
and  a  passing  mist,  which  Is  the  most 
worth  t  Whv  should  I  delay  my  journey  1 
We  are  safe  here,  and  it  is  important  that 
I  should  go  to  the  meeting  to-morrow.  I 
will  be  the  dupe  of  no  such  folly." 

The  morning  was  bright  and  fresh  as 
the  bard  set  forth  upon  his  joumev.  A 
wind  had  risen  in  the  night  and  carried  off 
the  damp  mist  which  had  hung  so  lone 
about  Sainton.  The  pure  air  and  renewed 
sunihine  drove  away  whatever  thoughts 
yet  lingered  In  his  heart  of  obeying  El- 
speth's warning.  In  that  cloudless  blue 
sky  which  made  the  hQls  seem  low  and 
familiar  to  him  there  seemed  no  room  for 
danger.    Egliniog  travelled  In  patriarchal 
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f  AshioD,  riding  npon  a  donkey,  while  his 
servant,  who  was  his  groom  at  home  and 
his  henchman  abroad^  trod  close  at  his 
heels  with  the  harp  upon  his  shoolders. 

The  pair  followed  a  winding  path  which 
lay  near  the  summit  of  the  hms  and  over- 
looked the  street  of  grey  stone  cottages, 
roofed  with  monotonous  blae  slatesi  which 
straggles  for  miles  along  the  Bhondda 
valley.  Their  progress  was  slow,  for  the 
lad»  under  the  burden  of  the  harp,  had 
sometimes  to  rest,  and  Egliniog,  conning 
in  his  mind  the  harmonies  with  which  he 
intended  to  delight  his  audience,  was  con- 
tented enough  with  the  easy  pace  of  his 
humble  steed.  Suddenly,  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  bsjrd's  reverie,  the  ground  all  around 
trembled  with  a  sudden  shock  of  earth- 

2uake,  and  a  dead,  sullen  boom  rolled 
lowly  along  the  valley  and  reverberated 
among  the  hills  like  prolonged  and  cUstant 
thunder.  Both  man  and  master  knew 
what  had  happened.  The  one  letting  fall 
the  harp  upon  the  stunted  heather,  the 
other  sliding  down  from  the  back  of  the 
donkey,  they  together  turned  and  looked 
back  towards  Sainton. 

Over  the  valley  among  the  hills  there 
stood  a  column  of  vapopr,  which  was 
neither  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  nor  a 
fresh  gathering  of  mist,  but  splaying  out  at 
the  top  into  a  rough  drde^  hung  in  the 
clear  ur  like  the  perpetual  cloud  over  a 
volcano.  They  were  two  or  three  miles 
from  Sainton,  but  they  could  see  men  and 
women  pouring  from  the  cottages  in  the 
valley  immediately  below  them  and  rushing 
alone  the  road  towards  that  overhanging 
cloud.  Egliniog  looked  down  for  a  moment 
and  then  followed  dieir  example,  running 
as  best  he  could  along  Uie  winding  path 
across  the  hills,  while  ms  servant  went  by 
the  side  of  his  master,  and  saved  him  more 
than  once  when  he  was  nearly  falling. 

But  the  bard  was  an  old  man,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  tottered  wearily  into  the 
valley  below  the  village  and  approached 
the  great  crowd  of  people  which  surrounded 
the  pit  where  the  disaster  had  occurred. 
They  made  a  way  through  their  ranks 
when  they  saw  his  white  beard  and  beaver 
cap,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shah.  The  clang  of  the  engine  working  the 
ventOatine  fans  at  doubb  pressure  em- 
phasized me  silence  of  the  men  and  women, 
who  stood  with  white  faces,  not  knowbg 
yet  what  to  expect  or  how  much  to  fear. 
Perhaps  the  explosion  had  not  been  so  very 
severe.  A  party  of  rescuers  had  already 
made  their  way  down  the  shaft,  and  the 


cage  was  just  preparing  to  deiecnd  lit 
another  batch  of  brave  foUowa. 

Egliniog,  not  Imowing  why,  bai  prii|i 
because  he  was  so  used  to  talong  i  fonaoi 
place  among  his  neofie  in  Stinta, 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  pofc  stideina 
who  was  just  entering  the  etge  inl  took 
the  dangerous  seat  hiAselL  ^fanhvu 
in  a  whirl  as  he  descended,  keqbf^  lb 
his  companions,  his  hancLoYer  Ui  noUt, 
through  the  smoke  and  flying  grit 

This  was  a  pit  which  had  2nyi  1m 
easy  to  work.  The  shafts  which  vanot 
deep,  terminated  in  acleaiedcird6,vlMM 
radiated  in  all  directions  piwigei  mi 
galleries,  which  pierced  the  heirt  of  tk 
hill  by  easy  gradients.  This  opea  ifw 
was  encroached  upon  now  by  i  IW- 
ing  and  pungent  smoke  wliUlBMd 
from  one  of  the  narrower  and  ANfir 
gslleries.  It  was  there  that  the  eipk^ 
bad  taJcen  place,  and  Egliniog  hem  h 
thrilling  whisper  pass  through  the  gillNnd 
crowd  of  miners  that  the  oosl  vnoain 
towards  the  end  of  the  psaaaga  Heikxid 
for  a  time  at  a  loss,  not  knowugiy  to 
say  or  do,  until  the  wall  ot  mob  opiaed 
abruptlv  in  front  of  him,  and  afgore neU 
out  of  It  and  clutched  him  by  the  acn 

X  He  is  there,  Furdd  DnWi''  a  Tob  nii, 
hissing  the  words  into  hia  Nt  "B»  it 
there.    Help  once  more." 

Eglmiog  looked  with  a  thaite  Wl 
into  the  eyes  <rf  EUpeth  Taaghin.^ 
could  not  tell  how  she  came  to  be  tmn, 
with  her  clutch  npon  his  arm.  ^^^ 
had  forced  her  way  into  ^•'"**^ 
rescuers,  or  obeying  her  own  pweeatiiitt 
of  danger,  had  been  Inxking  in  "f 
passage  of  the  mine  in  the  ^^P^^^?^ 
her  son,  who  was  at  work  in  *'*®J^?Jf 
was  herself  a  survivor  of  the  wp** 
But  with  her  words  his  heaitalwa  i« 
fromhim.  It  seemed  aa  if  ihdr  poi^ 
were  changed,  and  that  the  inflaeneewio^ 
he  had  long  ago  exerciaed  ot«  h«  ** 
passed  from  himself  to  her.  ShakBgo; 
some  hand  which  was  held  <^\^^ 
him,  he  brushed  through  the  ewwd  oTiaj 
and  holding  for  guidance  to  the  woasai 
skirt,  he  disappeared  into  thedarime* 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  vi^^fj^ 
been  whispering  together  in  gwH^a  ^ 
would  have  pressed  forwsid,  f^^^JlJz 
useless  to  sacrifice  life  in  anch  a  de^ 
attempt.  Far  above  them  they  owW  war  *- 
clanking  of  the  engfaes  Bounding  w^ 
and  the  rush  and  whirr  of  the  jenww 
fans.  Before  long  the  way  migW  ww^ 
clearer  and  pessible  to  follow.   A*!"**^ 
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they  ooald  lonly  wait,  hoping  for  Bome 
message  from  the  darkness,  and  be- 
lieving that  theiz  hopes  were  vain.  Yet 
presently  there  feU  upon  their  ears, 
faint  at  first  and  seemingly  distant,  bat 
gradually  coming  nearer,  the  soonds  of 
footsteps.  They  coold  tell  that  whoeyer 
was  coming  towards  them  was  making 
slow  and  difficnlt  progress.  The  footfall 
grew  faint  sometimes,  and  once  died  away 
altogether;  bnt  gradually  the  sound  be- 
came more  distinct,  and  was  accompanied 
at  intervals  by  a  harsh,  granting  cough, 
and  continually  by  the  noise  of  a  deep, 
sobbing  breathbg. 

In  this  suspense,  two  of  the  men  could 
restrain  themselves  no  longer.  They 
dashed  into  the  thick  curtain  of  smoke, 
and  reappeared  after  an  interval,  sup- 
porting Egliniog  between  them. 

The  bard  looked  very  different  now  from 
when,  not  more  than  two  hours  ago,  he 
was  ambling  tranquilly  over  the  hills.  His 
white  hair  and  beard  were  turned  black 
by  a  coating  of  soot  and  grit;  his  dress 
was  torn  and  smoking;  the  beaver-mask 
cap  had  fallen  from  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
were  protrading  from  their  sockets  in  the 
severity  of  hb  exertion.  But'  he  still 
grappled  a  burden,  whicli  he  half  supported, 
half  dragged,  in  seeming  unconsciousness  of 
the  presence  of  the  two  men  who  had  come 
to  his  assistance  and  were  holding  him  on 
either  side.  That  burden  was  the  same 
which,  a  score  of  years  before,  Elspeth 
Yaugban  had  borne  tenderly  and  breath- 
lessly up  the  bUlpath  to  the  doctor's 
cottage  at  Saintoa  The  man  who  lay 
senseless  at  his  feet  had  been  the 
child  who  had  lain  so  motionless  and 
seemingly  without  life  between  himself 
and  Elspeth,  when  he  had  revived  that 
wild  cure  which  had  been  wrought  on  the 
Prince's  dead  son. 

EgUniog  looked  down  upon  the  death- 
like face,  and  Uiere  came  to  him,  with  a 
bitter  pang  of  remembrance,  the  knowledge 
that  never  between  this  son  of  his  and 
himself,  in  the  life  of  either,  had  there 
passed  one  spoken  word  or  friendly  glance. 
He  saw  the  ^e,  set  features,  the  cage  come 
swinging  down  the  shaft,  and  the  body  of 
the  rescued  man  placed  in  it ;  he  heard 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  ringing  round  the 
top  of  the  pit  in  clamorous  joy  at  the  first 
evidence  of  success  from  bdbw.  Then 
Egliniog  turned  and,  with  a  sudden  loud 
cry,  which. echoed  round  the  dark  vault 
and  was  returned  by  the  radiatbg  pas- 
sages, he  rushed  again  into  the  datkness. 


A  groan,  like  a  sound  of  anger,  rose 
from  the  crowd  of  miners  as  they  saw 
what  he  had  done,  and  listened  to  the 
ncrise  of  his  desperate  footsteps.  Their 
sound  grew  faint  in  the  distance,  and  at 
last  abruptly  ceased.  The  men  avoided 
each  other's  eyes  in  the  faint  light,  and  no 
one  spoke.  This  time  they  waited  with- 
out hope. 

Slowly  the  ventilating  fans  overcame  the 
smoke,  driving  a  portion  of  it  up  the  shaft 
and  dispersing  the  remainder  in  thin 
vapour  among  the  other  passages  of  the 
mine.  After  another  hour  of  suspense 
the  rescuers  were  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  passage  where  the  explosion  had 
occurnd.  They  had  passed  for  some  way 
through  the  murky  and  malodorous  atmo- 
sphere before  they  stumbled  on  the  body 
of  a  man,  whom  they  easily  recognised, 
lying  upon  his  face  wiUi  his  arms  stretched 
out  in  front  of  him.  A  little  way  further  a 
woman  lay,  her  head  on  her  arm  as  if  she 
had  fallen  asleep.  So  close  were  they 
together  that  the  outstretched  fingers  of 
the  man  almost  touched  the  skirt  of  the 
woman's  dress.  Yet  Elspeth  could  not 
have  known  of  the  loyal  attempt  to  rescue 
her,  for,  in  that  stew  of  suffocation,  she 
must  have  died  long  before  Egliniog  l|ad 
struggled  to  her  feet. 

When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  burial 
of  the  victims  of  the  explosion  took  place 
in  the  diurchyard  of  Sainton,  Elspeth  and 
her  son — for  rescue  to  him  as  to  her  had 
come  too  late — were  placed  in  one  grave. 
But  Egliniog,  the  bard,  had  a  grander 
Coneral ;  and  of  those  who  crowded  to  it 
from  the  surrounding  villages  many  stood 
afterwards  in  groups,  ia  the  churchyard  of 
Sainton,  repeating  to  each  other  how  great 
his  life  had  been,  and  what  a  gtdlant 
sacrifice  was  his  death.  Yet  none  of  them 
understood — as  to  the  one  or  the  other — 
quite  how  he  had  lived  or  why  he  had 
died. 


KIRKPATEICK'S  CURSE. 

By  a.  L.  HABBIS. 


I  ALWAYS  did  regard  Eirkpatrick  as 
somewhat  of  a  brute.  As  a  boy  his  chief 
amusement  lay  in  dissecting  bluebottles 
and  blackbeetles,  though  I  believe  his 
highest  source  of  delight  consisted  in  chop- 
ping a  wasp  in  two  and  watching  the  two 
halves  walk  away  in  opposite  directions. 

Once,  I  remember,  he  opened  a  butcher's 
shop  with  a  mouse,  of  which  he  had  robbed 
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lie  family  eatiEnd  which  he  Bkilfnllydivided 
nto  joints ;  while  the  amount  of  enter- 
lainment  I  have  known  him  extract  from 
i  moribund  daddj-long-legg  was  as  amaaing 
m  It  was  sickening.  As  a  boy,  I  repeal 
lis  great  delight  was  to  kill,  maim,  and 
lestroy,  and  as  a  man,  thongb  compelled, 
f  cnly  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  to  abandon 
hese  innocent  little  amosements,  he  nerer- 
helees  managed  to  proyide  himself  with  an 
idalt  version  of  his  most  congenial  form  of 
"elazation  by  the  meaia^  of  what  is  com- 
>rebeiisibly  denominated  by  oar  GaUic 
leiphbonrs  as  **le  sport.**  So  continaooidy 
md  so  onweariedly  did  he  devote  himself 
;o  this  last  great  aim  that  he  might  well 
lave  stood  for  the  original  of  that 
Taditlonal  Englishman  whose  proverbial 
laving,  '*  It  is  a  fine  day ;  let  us  go  and 
dll  something,"  has  been  dished  up  to  us 
^ain  and  agun. 

He  was  nndoabtedly — and,  considering 
he  pract'c9  he  eDJoyed,  it  was  luodly  to  be 
vondered  at^a  splendid  shot,  and,  as 
inch,  was  an  honoured  snest  at  any  country 
louse  that  prided  itself  on  the  number  of 
ts  slafn,  feathered  and  four-footed.  He 
iras,  in  fact,  the  envy  and  admiralion  of 
)very  man  who  carried  a  gun  and  the  idol 
>f  the  gamekeepers. 

Tes,  he  was  an  ideal  sportsman  and 
capital  company,  but^  for  sll  that,  I  am 
)ound  to  admit  that  he  was  a  brute — 
lot  only  being,  as  it  seemed,  absolutely 
lestitute  of  feding,  but  having  a  taste  for 
iruelty  which,  judidously  cultivated,  would 
lot  have  disgraced  a  Roman  Emperor. 

It  .was  a  pity,  too,  for  outside  this 
ailing,  he  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
iapitai  companv-— being  a  brilliant  con- 
rersationalist,  full  of  anecdote,  and  well- 
uf  ormed  on  all  the  principal  topics  of  the 
laV|  whether  art,  science,  literature,  or 
K>litlcs. 

Yet  he  had  twice  been  prosecuted  by 
he  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Gruelty 
0  Animals;  once  for  brutally  flogglne  a 
lorse,  and  once  for  breaking  a  dog's  leg 
rith  a  kick  from  a  heavy  boot 

"Kirk,"  I  said  to  him  once— I  called 
lim  ''Etrk"  for  short— *<  how  on  earth 
ou  can  treat  dumb  animals  in  the  way 
ou  do  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend  1 " 

•<  Bah  1"  he  exclaimed,  <<  what  does  it 
latter— especially  if  I  pay  for  my  little 
musement  t" — ^referring  to  the  two  cases  I 
ave  just  quoted. 

'<  But,"  I  continued,  waxing  wroth  at  his 
ratal  iiidi£ference,  *'  It  Is  just  as  though 
3U  enjoyed  seeing  them  sn£br." 


"Perhaps  I  doi"  was  the  qnial»  cynical 
reply. 

What  was  he  like)  Wei),  he  wm  a  rathsr 
good-looking  chap  in  his  way,  at  least  thi 
women  mostly  thought  so  on  a  fint  faitn- 
duction.  Af  cer  a  time,  however,  ibey 
rally  discovered  something 
his  countenance,  or  elM  recei 
lightenment  as  to  hfa  character  wiutk  aot 
unfrequently  had  the  effect  of  oaniiDg  thca 
to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder. 

"Handsomet"  I  once  heard  a  v«y 
pretty  girl  exclaim.  **  Did  yoa  hear  the 
story  01  his  putting  the  cat  in  the  owt 
Beast  1  He  has  the  good  looks  of  a  UM 
of  preV|  If  any." 

And,  really,  iriien  you  came  to  tlmk  of 
it,  the  comparison  wasn't  such  a  bad  <m§ ; 
there  being  a  sort  of  hawk-like  ontiiBe, 
combined  with  thin  lips  and  beady-kiQidBf 
eyes  set  close  together,  whieii,  taken  m 
ceitaln  lights,  gave  an  impreaifcm  the 
reverse  of  favourable. 

Anyhow,  in  spite  of  hia  mannen^  wUeh 
were  insInuaUng,  his  accomplfahiewils, 
which  were  numerous,  and  hia  piospecti, 
which  were  rosy — there  being  not  oalj 
money  but  a  baronetage  loomiqg  hi  the 
future— he  was,  somehow  or  other,  hr 
from  being  a  favourite  with  the  Isfr  sez; 
and  I  don't  really  think  tha^  putliiig 
aside  his  talents  as  a  spottsnan,  he  waa 
any  more  popular  with  the  men. 

"Efrkpatrickt"  one  would  aaj;  "^oh, 
yes,  he's  an  amusing  sort  of  dis^  and  a 
splendifl  shot,  but  an  awful  tente^  doa'i 
you  know." 

Tet,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  thoe^ 
no  one  could  have  disapproved  of  aooie  of 
his  proceedings  more  than  myaelf,  I  eoa- 
tinued  to  stick  to  him  in  a  waj,  wUb 
he  always  showed  himself  very  weD-dfa- 
posed  towards  me,  and  altogether  we  aaw 
a  good  deal  of  each  other. 

Well,  not  to  delay  tiie  commenoeaMBt 
of  the  story  any  longer,  I  will  akip  farther 
details  and  come  down  to  a  certain  dtf  ia 
the  autumn  of  72 — the  day  bein^  aa  ii 
worth  rememberbg,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September. 

We  were  both  of  us  staying  at  a  ooontiy 
house  for  the  shooting.  It  had  been  a  veiy 
fine  day,  and  we  had  had  some  flrrt-rats 
sport;  Eirkpatriek,  in  particular,  had 
excelled  himself. 

We  were  on  our  way  back,  he  and  I 
bavinff  found  ourselves  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  party,  and  Kirkpatrick,  floabed 
with  succe9s,  was  expatiating  on  the  joyt 
ofkilUng. 
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<'  I  don't  care  what  it  is,"  he  laid,  <<  big 
game  or  little  game,  there's  notliiiig  to 
compare  with  i^.*: 

EiM  noetrila  dilated,  and  he  seemed 
to  snuff  the  air  for  something  more  to 
slay. 

*'  That  reminds  me,"  he  continned,  ''that 
Tm  thinking  of  taking  a  trip  to  Spain  next 
year." 

''  Spain,"  I  repeated,  "  why  Spain,  may 
laskr 

"I  want  to  see  a  boll-fight,"  was  the 
answer  given  with  great  gnsto,  '*tliat  is 
if  btdl-f^hts^are  not  played  oat  in  that 
country.  By' Jove  i*'  with  hicreasiog  ex- 
citement, ''that  must  be  a  sight  worth 
seeing.    That  is  sport  if  you  like." 

We  were  in  a  lane,  a  narrow  country 
lane,  with  high  hedges  on  either  side,  at 
the  further  end  of  which  was  a  solitary 
tumble-down  cottage.  We  were  witliin 
about  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  tliis  when 
I  saw  a  little  dog  emerge,  run  across  the 
road  and  back  again ;  at  least,  hardly 
tliat,  for  all  at  once  he  rolled  over  with 
a  yelp  and  lay  there  writhing.  There 
had  been  a  puff  of  smoke  and  a  report, 
and  the  last  barrel  of  Kirkpatrick's  gun 
was  empty. 

«  Confound  you  1 "  I  shouted^  "  what- 
ever possessed  you  to  commit  such  an 
act  of  senseless,  wanton  cruelty  t " 

"Pooh I "  he  answered,  snoiling  in  the 
most  careless  manner,  "a  mere  common 
mongrel    What  was  the  good  of  it  1 " 

"Goodl"  I  exclaimed,  "why,  what 
harm  had  it  done  yout  Good  heavens. 
Kirk,  what  a  brute  you  are  1 " 

But  he  only  laughed  lightly. 

By  this  time  some  one  had  come  out 
of  the  cottage,  attracted  by  the  animal's 
cries,  which  were  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  an  old  woman,  bent,  grizzled,  and 
witch-like,  clad  in  garments  which  might 
have  been  the  cast-ofis  of  an  extra  fastidious 
scarecrow.  She  squatted  down  in  the 
dust  beside  the  poor  little  creature,  and 
tried  to  staunch  the  blood  which  was  flow- 
ing from  the  wound  in  its  shoulder,  with 
rags  torn  from  her  own  clothing.  But 
all  in  vain.  Just  as  we  reached  the  spot, 
the  poor  little  thing  gave  a  final  writhe 
and  yelp,  and  was  out  of  its  misery. 

"Poor  Uttle  beast  1"  I  muttered,  feeling 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  coin. 

Kirkpatrick  leant  upon  his  gun,  and 
regarded  the  scene  with  sneering  interest. 
"  It  was  a  good  shot,"  he  remarked. 

The  old  crone,  still  crouching  beside 
the  small  dead  body,  looked  up  at  him. 


"Which  o'  you  two  gents  was  itT' 
she  asked  quite  calndy,  so  that  I  began 
to  think  that  half-acrown  .would  settle 
the  score  satisfactorily. 

Kirkpatrick,  with  what  I  thought  a 
hateful  snigger,  took  off  his  cap  and 
bowed. 

"And  you  done  it  a-purposet"  she 
enquired  in  the  same  tone,  fixing  her 
bleared  eyes  upon  him. 

Somehow  or  other  I  began  to  scent 
mischief.  This  time  Kirkpatrick  did 
more  than  snigger,  he  laughed,  and  as 
he  laughed,  he  spumed  the  still  palpi- 
tating body  with  his  f  dot. 

Then  there  was  a  change.  Gathering 
up  the  limp  carcase  in  her  bare  wrinkled 
arms,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood 
there  breathing  fiuy. 

"  So  you  killed  it,  did  you  t  You  killed 
it— a  poor  little  innocent  thing  as  never 
Injured  you  nor  any  other  soul,  and  was 
all  as  I'd  got  to  care  for  in  the  world. 
Curse  you  1" 

I  took  Kirkpatrick  by  the  arm,  and 
tried  to  draw  him  on,  at  the  same  time 
proffering  the  half-crown. 

"Come,  my  good  woman,"  I  said, 
"we're   very  sorry,  but  you  can  easily 

get  another  dog,  and ^" 

'*  Sorry  1 "  she  snarled.  "  Sorry,  is  he  1 
Look  at  him  1" 

There  was  no  need  to  look,  for  I  knew 
without  doing  so  that  Kirkpatrick  had 
given  way  to  a  spasm  of  laughter,  and 
altogether  showed  symptoms  of  being 
vasuy  entertained. 

"Come  away,"  I  said,  trying  to  compel 
him  forcibly  to  move  on.  But  no,  he 
had  not  been  so  well  amused  for  some 
time  past,  and  had  a  mind  to  see  the 
little  comedy  out. 

The  woman  hugged  the  body  to  her 
breast  with  one  arm,  the  other  she  pobted 
straight  at  Kirkpatrick,  with  her  hand 
almost  touching  him. 

"  Curse  you ! "  she  screamed.  "  Laugh- 
Ing>  ura  yeV'  She  shook  her  fingers  in 
his  face.  '^Yery  well,  then,  laugh  on. 
Let  laughter  be  your  bane.  Laugh  when 
you  ought  to  weep.  Laugh  at  the  altar 
and  the  grave.  Laugh  in  your  lifetime, 
and  laugh  on  your  death-bed." 

Then  I  dragged  him  away,  laughing  still; 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  the  old  woman  she 
was  standing  in  the  same  spot,  rocking  the 
dead  body  of  the  dog  in  her  arms  as 
though  it  had  been  a  living  infant. 

"Kirkpatrick,"  I  said,  "are  you  a 
fiend,  or  what  1 " 
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fiat  Kirkpatrick  only  iaaghed. 

At  dinner  that  evening,  during  one  of 
those  sadden  simaltaneoas  sQences  whidi 
we  have  all  experienced,  I  all  at  once 
heard  a  laagh  which,  as  nottung  homoroas 
or  otherwise  had  been  recently  said  to  pro- 
yoke  it,  had  the  effect  of  arresting  oniyersal 
attention  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  seated 
opposite  to  me,  was  the  hilarions  member, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  explain. 

*'Yoa  most  exoase  me,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  table  generally,  "  bat  the  fact 
is,  I  was  thinking  of  a  very  ridicoloos  inci- 
dent that  happened  to  me  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  of  wUch  my  friend  there,"  and 
he  nodded  across  at  me,  "  was  the  witness." 

Of  coarse  he  was  at  once  begged  to 
relate  it. 

<<  Ob,  it  was  reaUy  nothing  after  all," 
he  went  on ;  "  only  an  old  hag,  who  might 
have  posed  for  one  of  the  witches  in 
*  Macbeth,'  carsed  me  with  a  highly  melo- 
dramatic carse,  and  the  thought  of  it, 
recarring  to  me  jost  at  the  moment,  strack 
me  as  'so  irresibtibly  comic  that  I  trans- 
gressed in  the  way  yoa  all  heard." 

^'  I  suppose,"  some  one  said,  "  that  yoa 
offended  her  in  some  way  or  otiier  f 

*'  Well,  yes,"  he  answered  : ''  I  am  afraid 
I  did." 

He  laughed  again,  and  this  time  most  of 
those  present  joined  in  his  merriment;  but 
for  my  part,  I  seemed  to  see  the  old  woman 
mourning  over  the  dead  body  of  "  all  she'd 
got  to  care  for  in  the  world,"  and  hear 
the  poor  little  creature's  cries  and  moans ; 
and  I  called  Kirkpatrick  names  in  my 
heart  which  would  be  altogether  unfit  for 
transcription  in  these  pages. 

All  the  same,  a  little  later  I  found  my- 
self deerstalkingwith  him  in  the  Highlands. 
We  had  had  a  long  and  difficult  stalk, 
having  clambered  over  some  of  the  rough- 
est ground  I  had  ever  encountered ;  added 
to  which  our  faces  were  scratched  with 
gorse,  we  were  most  uncomfortably  moist 
by  reason  of  a  fine  misty  drizzle  wUoh  had 
been  falling  for  hours,  and  we  were  now 
engaged  in  crawling  up  a  steep  hillock  on 
our  hands  and  knees.  Still,  it  was  all  in 
the  day's  work,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  anticipate  succeES  in  the  end. 

We  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
crouching  among  the  bracken,  sighted  our 
quarry  browsing  below  well  within  range. 
We  waited  a  moment  to  regain  our  breath, 
which  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  when 
suddenly,  without  the  least  excuse  or 
warning,  Kirkpatrick  began  to  laugh — a 
loud,  hareb,  irrepressible  sort  of  langb. 


Instantly  the  deer  threw  op  b  bl 
and,  detectbg  danger  in  the  nnwoitii 
sound,  was  cfi  like  the  wind,  titbit 
giving  us  the  chance  of  a  ibot  Ssii 
wonder  that  I  turned  round  on  Kbk|iitiU 
with  indistinct  intentbns  of  rending  Ui 
limb  from  limb. 

"Yoa  most  outrageooi  jackan!  Toi 
confounded  idiot  I "  are  mild  and  expt 
gated  editions  of  the  expresaioni  Ilaiiii»j 
on  him.  *'  Here's  all  our  long,  hatddij^ 
work  thrown  away.  I  deckta  wlo  I 
think  of  the  miles  we'?e  tramped odiU 
the  hardsliip  we've  endured  in  nb,  I U 
as  though  I  should  like  to  thiottb  ja 
Stop  laughing,  can't  you !  '* 

"  I'm  awf iSly  sorrj  1 "  he  gasped, iinai 
as  he  could  speak.  **I  reallj  doit  hot 
what  could  haveposseseedme-itkMt- 
well,  the  truth  is,  somehow  or  od«,  jut 
then  I  happened  to  recall  that  qus 
episode  of  a  few  wetks  back,  iHm  M 
old  lady  cursed  me  in  snch  fine  i^  {or 
shooting  her  miserable  mongrel  Ithn*! 
so  much  as  entered  my  head  ainee;  htii 
at  once  I  seemed  to  see  it  all,isiiifl 
hadn't  laughed  out  I  shonld  bre  cbked, 
which  woidd  have  been  ahnoitai  bad.  AO 
the  same,  I  should  like  to  kick  mfM." 

Then,  with  another  exploiioDo/iiirtb: 

**I  say,  is  this  the  cniwli^g^to 
work  1    Ha,  ha,  ha  1 " 

**  Serve  you  right  ifrit  ia,"  I  gnuaM 

Well,  it  was  no  good  crying  orei  i^ 
milk,  and  so,  with  the  nnBatisfaetofjaQ- 
sciousness  of  a  whole  dBy'a  ipoitipoOtbj 
an  instant's  folly,  we  took  oorfaiijv^ 
back  to  the  shootbg  lodge,  lUck  U 
been  loaned  us  by  a  mutoal  friesi 

"  Waller  "—my  name  ia  Wallei-kaflid 
to  me  when  we  were  amoking  oar  ffi 
after  dinner,  "did  you  ever  bmi^l 
one  named  Zeuxia  ! " 

I  reflected  a  moment 

•'  Queer  sort  of  name,"  I  laid.  "Sons 
foreign.  No  ;  I  can't  say  that  I  bw 
Whatishel" 

"I  don't  know  what  he  fa  at  pwrt 
but  he  was  a  celebrated  painter,  niw 
before  your  time — ^in  fact,  he  exiated  u* 
few  hundred  years  B.C." 

"  Oh,"  I  answered,  not  feeling  ptf^ 
larly  interested  in  any  one  »o  very  Ms 
out  of  date  as  all  that,  '*waa  thewtfJ- 
thbg  remaikable  about  him  whflQ  *^ 
was  alive,  or  what  suggested  Ua  hb*" 
you  t "  „, 

"  Well,  it  was  not  so  much  hi«  HI** 
his  death  that. was  remarkable." 

"Indeed,"  I  said,  showing  a htOe »«« 
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interest  in  the  snbjeot,  ''and  how  was 
that!" 

*'Wh7i  ha  b  said— only  said,  mind- 
to  have  died  of  langhing  at  the  picture 
of  an  old  woman  he  had  himself  painted.* 
Qaeer,  wasn't  it)" 

**yery,"  I  assented;  "too  queer  to  be 
true." 

Eirkpatrick  did  not  go  to  Spain  the 
next  year,  as  he  had  expressed  lus  inten- 
tion of  doing,  one  reason  being  that  the 
relative — a  grandfather,  or  great-ancle,  or 
whoever  it  was — from  whom  he  was  to 
inherit  both  title  and  money,  was  taken 
ill  and  snbseqoently  died,  and  he  had  to 
attend  the  faneral  in  the  duffacter,  assumed 
for  that  occasion  only,  of  chief  moomer. 

Now,  I  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what 
occorred  on  this  occasion,  bat  the  scene 
has  been  described  to  me  by  one  who 
was;  iriiat  was  more,  Eirkpatrick  gave 
me  his  accoant  of  the  same  later  on. 

The  faneral,  which  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  September,  was  on  a  very  grand  scale, 
and  was  attended  by  people  for  miles 
roand.  Eirkpatrick  (whose  baptismal  de- 
nomination was  Stephen,  and  who  now, 
on  the  death  of  this  relative,  became  Sir 
Stephen)  was  an  object  of  considerable 
cariosity  and  interest  to  most  of  those 
who  crowded  the  coantry  diorchyard. 
Conseqaently,  it  was  noticeable  even  from 
the  first  that  tiie  new  baronet  showed 
signs  of  a  nervoas,  fidgety  conditiim,  which 
any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  him 
coold  have  testified  was  altogether  annsaal.. 
He  seemed — ^thls  still  on  the  authority  of 
the  eye-witness  referred^to — to  be  follow- 
ing something  with  his  eye,  somethbg 
that  continaslly  evaded  him,  but  the 
presence  of  which  was  evidently  dis- 
tasteful. 

At  last  he  spoke  to  one  of  the  under- 
taker's men,  aiding  him  why  they  didn't 
turn  tiiat  dog  out 

Dog  1  The  man  was  amazed  and  horri- 
fied. He  had  seen  no  dog,  couldn't 
believe  it  possible  that  one  could  have 
gained  admission.  Certainly  it  should  be 
kicked  out  there  and  then.  But  the 
animal,  with  true  canine  cunning,  must 
have  lain  low,  indeed  it  was  not  caught 
sight  otf  from  first  to  last,  by  any  one  but 
Kirkpateick. 

The  coffin  was  lowered.  Eirkpatrick 
approached  to  look  down  upon  it.  It 
was  obsttved  that  he  stumbled  slightly, 
as  though  he  had  tripped  over  something. 
Then,  as  he  stood  on  the  very  verge  of 


the  open  grave,  he  burst  into  a  wild  peal 
of  laughter. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  stupefaction, 
the  amazement,  the  horror  of  all  those 
present.  The  clergyman  dropped  his 
book,  and  the  very  gravediggers  stood 
open  -  mouthed,  while  I  l^lieve  one 
lady  fainted.  And  still  Eirkpatrick 
laughed,  as  though  at  the  very  broadest 
joke  that  ever  exercised  one's  risible 
muscles. 

At  last,  some  one  who  appeared  to  have 
had  his  wits  about  him  approached,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  away  to  his 
carriage ;  the  terrified  people,  who  diought 
he  had  gone  suddenly  mad,  parting  right 
and  left.  Of  course,  this  caused  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  scandal,  little  else  being  talked 
of  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  weeks. 
Then,  as  nothing  further  seemed  to  come 
of  it,  and  he  showed  no  symptoms  of 
breaking  out  again,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  attack  was  merely  hysterical,  the 
result,  it  misht  be — this  at  least  was  the 
opinion  of  ue  more  charitably-minded — 
of  repressed  emotion.  Ah  the  same,  the 
impression  caused  by  this  unfortunate 
inddent  was  not  favourable  towards  Eirk- 
patrick; as  some  one  said  at  the  time, 
"  it  seemed  to  leave  a  nasty  taste  in  your 
mouth." 

I  confess  I  puzzled  over  It  a  good  deal, 
not  really  knowirg  what  view  of  the  case 
to  take,  for  the  story,  particularly  when 
supplemented  by  Eirkpatrick's  own  ver- 
sion, was  one  at  which  my  understanding 
appeared  to  stagger. 

"I  tell  ^ou,"  he  said,  <*that  there  was 
a  nasty,  httle,  common  brute  of  a  dog 
running  in  and  out  among  tiie  crowd  aU 
the  time,  though,  strange  to  say,  no  one 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  capture  it 
Well,  you'll  hard]f  believe  me,"  he  went 
on,  looking  at  me  straight  between  the 
eyes,  <<but,  just  as  I  stepped  forward  to 
take  a  final  look  at  the  coffio,  the  same 
little  beast  ran  right  between  my  legs, 
nearly  upsetting  me,  and  jumped  dean 
into  the  grave.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
I  assure  you;  I  burst  out  laughin|^,  and 
laughed  till  I  was  nearly  black  m  the 
face,  until  I  thought  I  should  have  burst 
something.  Of  course,  everybody  looked 
awfully  d&ocked,  but  I  suppose,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  was  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at." 

The  next  time  I  met  the  eye-witness 
already  twice  referred  to,  I  put  the  question 
to  him: 

*<  Did  you  see  anything  of  a  dog  at  the 
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funeral — ^I  mean  when  Eirkpatrick  acted 
BO  qneerlyt" 

"Dogl"  was  the  answer,  '<dog  be 
jiggered  1 " 

'*  Bat  Eirkpatrick  faya  one  was  there." 

"  And  I  say  there  wasn't." 

So  I  gave  it  np. 

This  was  one  reason  why  Eirkpatrick 
put  off  his  trip  to  Spsin  that  year,  and 
the  following  year  he  fell  in  love,  or 
thought  he  did,  or  got  into  something 
as  nearly  approaching  that  condition 
as  conld  be  expected  of  a  man  witii 
no  heart,  and  less  conscience,  and  about 
as  much  feeling  as  a  rhinoceros.  It  was 
a  little  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
feeling,  such  as  it  was,  should  have  been 
all  on  one  side,  though  this  will  the  less 
excite  wonderment  when  I  proceed  to 
mention  that  the  object  of  EirkpatricVs 
affections  was  none  other  than  that  same 
girl  who  had  previously  compared  him  to 
a  bird  of  prey. 

No  doubt  his  recent  accession  to  a  title 
and  no  inconsiderable  wealth  would  have 
been  held  by  many  to  have  had  a  highly 
beneficial  effect  in  toning  down  any 
asperities,  physical  or  mortu,  tiiat  might 
have  previously  existed;  only,  to  do  her 
justice,  I  don't  believe  she  was  that  sort 
of  girl.  Moreover,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  there  was  *' somebody  else.''  How 
then  was  it  that  she  was  brought,  not  only 
to  accept  the  offer  of  Eirkpatrick's  hand 
and  heart,  but  to  go  so  far  as  to  meet 
him,  by  previous  appointment,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  fashionable  people, 
at  the  altar  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  evidently  prepared  to  carry  out 
her  part  of  the  contract  t 

Well,  the  truth  was,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
her.  Her  parents  weia  poor  and  proud. 
Eirkpatrick,  with  his  title,  rent-roU,  and 
country  house,  was  an  eligible  parti,  to 
whom  the  ''somebody  else" — who  was 
promptly  suppressed,  and  effectually  sent 
&bout  his  budness,  so  it  was  supposed — 
was  not  fit  to  bold  a  candle,  matrimonially 
speaking. 

And  so  the  girl  gave  way;  indeed,  I 
believe  it  was  her  obvious  bidifference, 
not  to  say  unwilUngness,  that  proved  the 
:hief  attraction  as  far  as  Eirkpatrick  was 
soncemed.  Sportsmanlike,  he  preferred 
^e  more  difficult  game  to  that  which  lay 
ready  to  his  hand.  So  he  hunted  her 
lown,  or  at  least  succeeded  in  extorting  a 
reluctant  consent^  and  the  wedding  was 
ixed  for  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 


The  twenty-fifth  of  September !  I  y 
roason  to  remember  that  date,  tndioU 
Eirkpatrick  if  he  had  only  faiown  ft;  k 
I  believed  the  drcumstanee  hid  cotUj 
escaped  his  memory.  Bat  to  get  onto  tb 
wedding. 

I  was  not  only  present,  bat  ocen^ied 
the  Important  position  of  beit  mn,  ij 
acquaintance  with  Eirkpatrick  ditfogbid 
so  far  that  I  suppose  I  might  diim  to  b 
about  his  oldest  friend.  It  had  nenid  to 
me  that  he  had  of  late  shown  lyiniiioBs 
of  an  improvement  in  diipodtko.  He 
was  certainly  a  trifle  less  ready  wftk  tint 
heavy  hand  and  foot,  and  a  littb  ks 
active  in  his  Ill-treatment  of  the  Inie 
creation  generally,  so  that  I  b^  to 
entertain  hopes  ^  him.  It  wn  posAb 
that  he  might  not  make  Book  i  bid 
husband  after  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  bi- 
ever,  when  I  called  for  him  at  tk  boor 
agreed,  I  was  surorlsed  to  find  Uakokisi 
uncommonly  seedy ;  cadayerooi,  eno. 

He  explained  that  he  had  had  i  bad 
night,  a  deuce  of  a  nieht— not  iwiok  of 
sleep  till  broad  daylight.  IheniKilu 
gave  for  this  was  somewhat  Agiitt,  fle 
sdd  he  had  been  disturbed  fy  i  aoit 
Irritating  sound  which  then  hid  aiipnrKl 
to  be  nothing  to  account  for.  flehestitod 
for  a  second  before  he  wenkoatodiialbe 

ft. 
"It  was  just  like  something pittang 

round  and  round  the  bsd  all  oip^  kog-" 

I  ascribed  it  to  nerves— those  oonnakt 

accessories  of  the  posseiBion  of  fhkh  I 

had  never  before  known  himtoihoinj 

However,  he  braced  himielf  upfttj 
brandyand-soda  and  made,  on  them 
—with  the  aid  of  an  irreproachaUiwdi- 
coat — a  very  presentable  sort  <rf  e  W^ 
groom.  The  bride  looked  awfoDr  P* 
and,  from  the  redness  of  her  eyes,  bis 
not  difficult  to  surmise  her  wcentoe* 
pation.  The  ceremony  had  mam 
when  I  noticed  Eirkpatrick  cait  a  iwwa 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  while  hb  «p» 
sion  changed  In  a  way  which  wm  «■• 
startling. 

I  drew  nearer  and  raised  »J  V*J 
enquiringly.  Puttmg  up  hie  hand  *oM^ 
mouth  he  hissed  ttwongh  hb  teell » 
words: 

•'Turn  that  dog  out  I"  ^^    ^ 

I  looked  round  quite  propw»o«^ 
out  the  injunction ;  but  the  dofc  «  «J- 
musthave  slipped  out  agamorhWdenD 
some  comer.    So  I  nodded,  ai  mocH  m  *» 
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say  it  was  all  right  To  wUcb  he  replied 
with  a  savage  frown  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"Wilt  thoQ  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife  t  **  eta,  asked  the  clergyman. 

There  was  no  inunediate  response,  and 
glancing  at  Kirkpatrick,  whose  back  was 
towards  me,  I  saw  that  his  shoulders  were 
twitching  violently. 

There  were  mstlings  and  whisperings 
among  the  guests,  and  the  clergyman, 
after  scanning  Uie  bridegroom's  face 
anxiously,  beean  to  repeat  Uie  solemn 
enquiry.    He  had  got  no  further  than  the 

<*  Wat  thou ''  when  Eirkpatrick  broke 

into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  that  rang 
through  the  church,  rousing  all  sorts  of 
mocking  echoes,  and  renderins  the  bride's 
scream  almost  inaudible  as  she  fell  back- 
warda  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  brides- 
malda 

Of  course,  as  before,  the  idea  of  every 
one  present  was  that  he  had  gone  suddenly 
mad.  It  seemed  the  only  solution,  and 
yet — well,  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  seoond  anniversary  of  the  day 
upon  which  he  had  been  cursed  for  his 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  and— could  there  be 
anything  in  itt  This  was  the  question  he 
himself  put  to  me  after  I  had  accompanied 
him  back  to  his  hotel,  every  one  else 
appearing  to  shrink  firom  him.  He  kept 
pmect  ulence  during  the  drive,  only,  when 
we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
door  shut  fast,  he  turned  upon  me  and, 
clutching  me  by  the  arm : 

**  It  was  the  dog  again,**  he  whispered 
hoarsely ;  "  the  dog  I  saw  at  Uie  funeral— 
a  common  little  brute.  I  heard  it  pattering 
down  the  aisle,  and  it  reminded  me ^" 

He  broke  off  and  appeared  to  be  trying 
to  recall  something. 

"  What  was  it  she  said  t  That  I  should 
laugh  at  the  grave  and  at  the  altar  t" 
Then,  suddenly  raising  his  voice  and  fixing 
me  with  his  eye: "  Do  you  think  there  can 
be  anything  in  it  1" 

What  could  I  say ! 

"  What  on  earth  possessed  you ''  I 

began. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  interrupted, '  <'  that  I 
struggled  against  .it  until  I  was  half  suffo- 
cated— untU  I  had  to  give  way.  I  sup- 
pose," with  a  sort  of  sava»i  snarl,  '*! 
suppose  they  all  thought  I  was  mad  f " 

I  shook  my  head  vaguely,  but  gloomfly, 
and  was  sflent. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  "  perhaps  I'd 
better  see  somebody — get  medical  Mvice, 
you  know.  Very  Ukely  it's  only  a  purely 
nervous  affliction,  and        " 


He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist 

"  A  pretty  wedding-day  I "  he  exclaimed 
with  fury. 

So  that  is  how  Eirkpatrick  was  a  bride- 
groom and  yet  not  a  bridegroom.  As 
for  the  lady — as  though  to  render  any 
renewal  of  the  match  outside  the  range  of 
possibility — she  slipped  away  on  the  very 
first  opportunity  and  was  married  by 
special  Ucense  to  the  Individual  who  has 
oeen  previously  somewhat  indefinitely  re- 
ferred to  as  *' somebody  else."  i  Eirkpatrick 
only  laughed  when  he  heard  of  it ;  but  his 
laugh  was  not  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

After  this,  too,  people  began  to  fi|ht 
shy  of  him,  and  90,  finding  his  posiuon 
strained  and  uncomfortable,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  travel  for  a  time— to  go  on 
an  enlarged  foreign  shooting  tour  through 
those  countries  where  the  game  is^  larger 
and  fiercer,  and  the  relative  positions  of 
hunter  and  hunted  are  occasionally  re- 
versed. Consequently  a  year  had  just 
upon  elapsed  without  my  having  either 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  him,  when  one 
day,  towards  the  end  of  September,  I  sud- 
denly ran  against  him  in  Paris,  of  all  places. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  stopping 
Urn  as  he  was  about  to  pass  me  quite 
obliviously,  **  1  thought  you  were  shooting 
wfld  elephants,  or  Pohur  bears,  or  such 
smaU  deer  1 "       | 

From  his  sudden  change  of  expression 
it  was  evident  that  he  considered  the  un- 
expected encounter  a  happy  one. 

**  Waller,"  he  said,  grasping  my  hand 
with  more  warmth  than  I  should  have 
deemed  liim  capable  ot  expressing,  "  you 
couldn't  have  turned  up  more  apropos. 
You're  the  very  man  I  want.  Come  back 
to  my  hotel  and  Til  explain.  It's  a  most 
absurd  position  to  find  myself  in,"  was  the 

fist  of  the  explanation ;  '*  but  tiie  fact  is, 
'm  engaged  to  fight  a  duel  1    Pistols  for 
two,  you  know,  all  correct" 

**  A  duel  1 "  I  repeated  in  astonishment ; 
**  why,  what  have  yon  been  dpfaig  to  get 
mixed  up  in  such  an  affair  as  that! " 

"  A  mere  nothing,  I  assure  you.  I  was 
dining  at  a  place  yesterday  and  there  was 
a  litUe,  fat,  pompous  chap  at  the  next 
table  holdins  forth  to  some  friends  about 
his  wonderfm  prowess  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  sport,  in  which  he  claimed  to 
beat  any  '  Anglais ' — ^with  a  glance  in  my 
direction — at  lils  own  game.  Finally  he 
topped  up  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  that 
was  altogether  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
burst  out  laughing." 
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Perhaps  Eirkpatrick  aaw  me  statt.  for 
he  continued  honriedly : 

*'  Yon'd  have  langhed  yonrself  if  you'd 
heard  him.    Yoa  couldn't  have  helped  it." 

I  shook  my  head. 

''  This  comes  of  a  too  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,^  I  said ;  ".a  mis- 
fortune wliich  I  Mn  spared.  However,  go 
on. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  burst  out 
laughing,  whereupon  the  litue  braggadocio 
retiuiated  by  throwing  the  contents  of  his 
wine-glass  in  my  face,  It  wasn't  lialf  a  bad 
shot  either,"  he  commented  calmly  and 
impartially;  "and  after  that,  of  course, 
there  was  a  regular  rumpus,  and  the  result 
is  that  a  meeting  has  been  arranged  to 
take  place  between  us  to-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  you're  the  very  man  I  want  for  my 
second." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "there's  no  prospect 
of  anything  serious  coming  of  it  t " 

"  Serious  1 "  And  he  laughed  loud  and 
long  —  a  sort  of  laugh  that  got  on 
your  nerves.  "  Serious,  and  in  Irance  1 
No,  indeed  1  You  know  what  sort  of  a 
shot  I  am  Y — though  I've  never  gone  in  for 
this  sort  of  game  before.  I  shall  jast  wing 
htm  and  let  him  off  easily.  In  fact^"  with 
a  frown,  "  the  only  thing  that  annoys  me 
about  the  business  is  the  fear  of  its  leaking 
out.  Just  think  how  I  should  be  chaffed  1 
Of  course,  you'll  be  mum  t " 

I  considered  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  nod  in  reply. 

"  To-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock," 
I  repeated  slowly.  "  By-the-bye,  what  is 
to-morrow  —  what  day  of  the  month,  I 
mean  f " 

"To-morrow,"  he  answered  carelessly; 

"  oh,  it's  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep By 

Jove  1 "  His  face  changed  suddenly,  and  I 
knew  what  was  passing  through  his  mind. 
"  WeU,  what  of  that  t "  he  continued,  with 
a  soup;^  of  recklessness.  "Let  me  see. 
It'll  be  the  third  anniversary,  won't  iti 
We'll  see  what  comes  of  it." 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  to- 
gether, parting  at  an  early  hour  as  we  had 
to  be  up  betimes.  Kirkpatrick  was  in 
excellent  spirits  when  we  said  good-night ; 
but  when  I  called  for  him  soon  after  seven, 
as  had  been  arranged,  he  looked  pale  and 
disturbed. 

"Waller,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  me  a 
hand  that  was  cold  and  feverish  to  the 
touch,  "there's  been  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or 
some  such  animal  in  the  room  the  greater 
part  of  the  night — pattering  about    the 


floor,  jumping  on  tike  bed,  and  piittingit 
the  clothes — so  that  I  ooQldnt  get  nj 
sleep." 

"  Why  didn't  you  get  up  tnd  let  k 
outflasked. 

"  So  I  did,  but  then  it  came  md  Knkkad 
at  the  door." 

"A  mouse  or  a  rat,"  I  raggestai 

"Must  liave  been  a  jolly  big  oMto 
make  the  row  it  did." 

We  were  the  first  on  the  fieli  It  m 
a  dull,  chilly  morning,  and  while  we  nU 
and  shivered,  I  found  myseli  wiahhg  tk 
it  was  any  other  day  than  the  twn^-ii 
of  September. 

Kirkpatrick  had  described  his  ut^ 
nist  as  a  fat,  pompons  litde  mas;  ii 
certainly  when  he  put  b  hie  HfemM^ 
accompanied  by  a  coa^  of  friodi  nd 
a  member  of  the  medietl  profeMi,ki 
strudc  me— what  with  hii  waisd  ai» 
tache,  his  swagger,  and  his  iM-ii  ^ 
no  means  a  formidable  adyemij. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  sach  s  beffigflmt 
cock-sparrow!"  asked  Eirkpitriek, m I 
approached  him  after  the  oiqaI  nMbi 
had  been  exchanged  and  pniUmia 
arranged. 

"All  the  same,  he  may  be  bettw  tku 
he  looks,"  I  answered.  "NovnfiljAi 
are  to  fire  on  the  dropping  of  ii>»^' 
chiei  For  heaven's  sake,  ]BiB,l«t HKt 
laughing  now!" 

He  made  an  effort  and  duikal  ton 
his  iU-timed  mirth,  and  we  aaoMd  ov 
respective  positions. 

I  was  dividing  my  attention  ^m 
Eirkpatrick  and  the  man  with  the  W- 
kerchief,  and  was  mueh  ^i^^ 
observe  from  the  tremuloui  motkn  «  w 
former's  shoulders  that  he  wemed tob6 
struggling  with  a  desire  to  bont  ootliip^ 
ing  Si  his  antagonist's  faee.  , 

1  saw  the  handkerchief  Ui, vAm 
two  shots  ring  out  ahnost  aimnltiiiio^r 


if 


Had  Kirkpatrick  wmged  U«P^*5T 
ing  to  his  expressed  intention  f^P 

tly  not,  fc 
appearanc 
patrick Good  heavens! 


•»Q       w^       BMrnm      eZprU..«r« 4k..i  ta 

rently  not,  for  the  other  ^.^^, 
all   appearance   uninjored,  whfle  ^' 


he  wlii|^ 


head  d^oop,  his  whole  body  beoo^  dJ 
and  wavering,  and  was  jost  in  tuoe  »  »» 
him  as  he  swayed  forward. 

"He  has  done  for  me,^ 
as  I 

breast     ^ 

couldn't   aim   straight.     Cone 
hagl"    Then  he  faSited.      ^^^^^ 

But  he  was  not  done  for;  u  tt°VF^ 
The  wound  was  bound  opi  ^^ 


bent  over  Urn.    *'^?'^t^Z 
t    I  was  choking  with  Isilghtor,  J 


hit** 
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taken  back  by  alow  degrees  to  the  bote), 
where  the  bul  was  saccessfally  extracted ; 
and  I  was  Informed  that,  thongh  it  had 
gone  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  vital 
part^  still,  with  care,  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope  he  would  recover.  Every- 
thing depended  on  his  being  kept  abso- 
lately  quet  and  free  firom  the  slightest 

approa<^h  to  excitement,  otherwise An 

all-comprehensive  shrog  of  the  shoulders 
completed  the  sentence.  A  sister  in  black, 
with  white  flapping  headgear,  was  installed 
as  nurse ;  bat  it  seemed  to  me  only  right 
that  he  should  have  s<»ne  one  by  him 
who  could  speak  his  own  laoguage— not 
that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  utter  a 
syllable  on  pain  of  dissolution.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  sit  up  with  him  for 
at  least  that  night. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  small  hours 
when,  as  I  sat  and  dozed  in  my  chair,  I 
heard  a  faintsound  outside  tiie  door — afaint 
scratching  sound,  which  gradually  increased 
until  it  ^oame  more  or  less  of  a  disturb- 
iDg  influetice.  The  nurse  heard  it  and, 
putting  her  finger  to  her  lip,  rose,  and 
glidine  across  the  room  like  a  shadow, 
opened  the  door  softly  and  looked  out. 
llien,  closing  it  with  the  same  degree 
of  carefulness,  she  glanced  at  me  wi&  a 
slightly  perplexed  face  and  shook  her 
head,  as  though  to  intimate  that  there 
was  nothing  there  after  alL  And  yet 
we  had  bow  heard  the  sound  distinctly. 
Then  came  another  interval  of  silent 
watching,  and  I  was  just  slipping  ofi  into 
a  sleepy  unconsciousness  when 

What  was  that ! 

A  noise  of  something  pattering  over 
the  bare  polished  boards.  I  heard  it 
quite  plainly,  and — ^yes,  by  Jove !  so  did 
Etrkpatrick,  for  he  moved  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  and  his  eyes  opened  and 
wandered  round  the  room,  tiien  seemed 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  a  certain 
spot 

Did  he  see  anything  t  His  lips  moved, 
and  he  made  an  e£fort  to  raise  himself 
in  the  bed. 

Instantly  the  nurse  was  at  his  side, 
adjuring  him  to  be  still.  But  no,  he 
would  not;  and,  seeing  that  for  some 
reason  he  was  determined  to  sit  up,  she 
summoned  me  with  a  glance — as  much 
as  to  say  we  must  let  him  have  his  own 
way — and  we  both  assisted  to  raise  him 
to  a  sitting  positiou,  supporting  him  in  our 
arms.  His  appearance  was  ghastly  in 
the  extreme,  his  cheeks  being  *  sunken, 
his  eyes  seeming  to  have  reced^  into  his 


head,  and  his  entire  countenance  being 
of  a  bluish  pallor.  The  pattering  sound 
continued  at  intervals,  Uiough  nothing 
was  to  be  seen. 

"  Mice,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  mice  in  the 
wainseotbig.'' 

Then,  speaking  very  gently : 

"  What.is  it,  old  man  t  You  know  you 
oughtn't  to  move  or  exdte  yourself  in  the 
very  least  if  you  want  your  wound  to  heal. 
Lie  down  again,  there's  a  good  chap." 

But  he  only  shook  his  head  ever  so 
slightly  and  pointed.  I  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  finger  and  saw — ^nothing.  I  told 
him  sa 

"  There  is  nothing  there,  I  assure  you. 
There  are  only  the  nurse  and  I " 

At  that  moment,  as  though  to  give  me 
the  lie  direct^  I  distinctly  felt  something 
brush  past  me.  Start  1  I  couldn't  help  it, 
and  looking  across  at  the  nurse,  I  saw 
that  her  lips  were  moving  rapidly,  as 
though  she,  too,  was  conscious  of  something 
that  made  It  advisable  to  fortify  herself 
with  a  paternoster  or  two. 

*'Lie  down,  I  Implore  you  I"  I  said; 
''you  are  doing  yourself  no  end  of  harm, 
and  all  for  notmng." 

Instead  of  complying  with  my  request 
he  raised  himself  another  Inch  or  two  and 
pointed  again,  this  time  to  a  particular 
spot  jast  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  gasped 
out  the  words : 

"  Look— there— the  dog ! " 

We  both  tried  to  hush  idm  into  sflenee ; 
but  it  was  no  good,  we  only  succeeded  in 
increasing  his  excitement  I  felt  the  per- 
spiration running  down  my  forehead.  Was 
thece  anything  there  or  nott  The  pat- 
tering sound  had  ceased ;  but — ^well,  I  was 
aware  of  the  most  eerie  sensation  I  had 
ever  experienced  in  my  Ufa  Then,  to 
my  horror,  I  heard  Kirkpatrick  begin  to 
laugh. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  a  weak,  husky  ghost  of 
a  laugh 

*'  Hush,  for  your  life  ! "  I  cried ;  while 
the  nurse  looked  at  me  in  horror,  and 
neither  of  us  dared,  move  to  summon  ad- 
ditional assistance. 

«  Hs,  ha,  ha  1  What  was  It  she  said  1 
That  I  should  laugh  on  my  death-bed  t 
Well,  it's  a  jolly  death ;  better  die  laughing 

than Look  at  the  dogl     See  his 

tongue  hanging  out  all  black  and  swollen 
— ^and  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  I  That  s 
the  same  dog  I  shot  three  years  aga  Ha, 
hal " 

The  laughter  ceased  abruptly.  I  heard 
the  exclamation  "Mon  Dieul"  from  tiie 
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woman  as  I  felt  the  form  I  was  aappottiog 
collapse  and  become  a  dead  weight  in  my 
arms,  while,  npon  the  anow-white  linen 
above  the  breast,  there  appeared  a  small 
red  patch,  which  spread  and  spread  nntil  it 
seemed  to  tnxn  evervthing  red  before  me. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I 
took  the  body  back  with  me  to  England, 
and  It  was  laid  beside  that  other  which 
had  been  interred  in  the  country  church- 
yard two  years  previonsly.  This  was 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but,  for  all  that, 
whenever  any  of  the  present  EJrkpatricks 
hear  a  sound  of  ghostly  pattering  they 
always  know  that  misfortune  of  some  kind 
is  at  hand. 


SPEING. 

By  SUSAN  K.  PHILLIPS. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  earth  she  stands, 

Seeing  the  wild  work  of  the  wintry  year, 
A  wreath  of  hawthorn  in  her  little  hands, 

Her  eyes'  soft  smiling  shining  through  a  tear ; 
And  as  across  the  frozen  plains  she  looks. 

And  mnrmnrs  to  the  dreary  world,  *'  Arise,'* 
There  wakes  a  music  in  the  thawing  brooks, 

The  bright  blue  flashes  in  the  sullen  skies. 

Over  the  snow  she  glides  with  fairy  feet. 

And  wheresoe'er  the  happy  steps  alight. 
The  fresh  green  grasses  give  them  welcome  sweet, 

The  black  sod  gleams  with  golden  aconite ; 
The  primrose  with  her  moonlight-coloured  face 

Peeps  from  the  mosses  round  the  budding  trees ; 
And  prompt  the  coming  of  their  queen  to  grace. 

Shy  flowers  flihg  fragrance  to  the  western  breeze. 

The  great  sea  laughs  and  dimples  to  her  call, 

The  wavelets  crisp  and  ripple  on  the  beach ; 
And  where  her  tears  in  sunny  showers  fall 

The  birch  leaves  store  her  diamonds,  all  and  each; 
Blackbird  and  throstle  in  a  chorus  glad 

Make  every  bosky  grove  and  thicket  ring, 
Singing,  "Nor  Love  nor  Life  to-day  is  sad, 

She  comes,  she  comes,  our  lady,  who  is  Spring." 

And  weary  hearts  and  eyes  with  weeping  dim. 

Through  lonely  hours  of  yearning  and  regret, 
Hearine  the  thrul  in  Nature's  joyous  h3rmn, 

Own  hope,  and  love,  and  beauty  wait  them  yet; 
Autumn,  with  all  her  loss  and  bode,  is  gone ; 

Winter  is  past,  with  his  long  cruel  re^ ; 
The  fair  voung  princess  claims  her  verdant  throne ; 

Spring's  yearly  miracle  is  wrought  again. 


"BROWN'S  PATENT." 

By  BABBAEA  DEMPSTER. 

Author  of  "Pamela  and  Prue,"  "  The  PHnceu's  Glove*' 
**MUi Caretee's Fortune,"  "A  DUcontented Maiden" etc., etc. 

CHAPTER  L 

It  was  one  of  those  pale,  bleak  days  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  east 
wind  reigns  supreme  over  country  and 
town. 

A  squalid  street  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
great  manufacturing  town  in  tibe  Midlands 
received  the  full  brunt  of  its  cold  fury. 


The  door  of  one  of  the  hooaei  op«i| 
and  a  young  man  came  oat  Aihettepp^d 
into  uie  street,  the  east  wbd  iwoojui 
down  with  greater  fary  thin  ereropostb 
street.  But  the  young  man  stood  ftiD  k 
its  blast,  gazing  straight  aeron  thenidit 
a  window  of  a  house  opposito,  it  fU  t 
girl  stood  looking  out,  bat  he  dUnotae 
the  girl,  any  more  than  he  fett  the  fcjlk 

He  stood  looking  stnight  before  liii, 
his  eyes  burning  with  the  fired  ftdfliedia 
bition,  before  which  eveiy  other  iBtnt 
paled,  and  for  the  moment  beenn  u 
nothing,  aU  lost  in  that  blind,  benii^ 
bewildering  triumph  of  ambition'iiituU 
lust. 

The  girl  over  the  way  wttcbad  Im 
as  he  sto^  there.  Some  men  comiif  don 
the  street,  their  faces  haggard  m  w- 
worn,  glanced  at  him  with  solleB  agir 
and  hate.  They  were  oat  ombb^ttd 
men,  wives,  and  chfldren  were  •InidffNl- 
ing  the  pinch  of  hanger.  He  tail  ma- 
union  man,  a  blackleg. 

"  You'd  best  look  out;  your  diy'irao^ 
Mike  Chester  ! "  said  one,  with  i  msi 
laugh,  hustling  roughly  agiioit  him  m  Ik 
passed ;  "  we  haven't  forgotten  joo-rbTi 
we,  ladsl" 

Michael  Chester,  roughly  ifiboaicoee 
more  to  the  external  realmn  of  liii  diily 
life,  looked  after  them  with  i  iiow&;  bat 
it  died  away,  and  he  laughed  ivUii  tooth 
of  kindly  contempt 

"  Poor  chaps  I "  he  said,  wd  tbW 
lines  of  his  face  relaxed.  He  wMJigwy 
ashamed  of  the  intense  emodon iimm 
possessed  him,  body,  soul,  ind  ipnt. 

As  he  smUed,  the  girl  witchaigjB 
opposite  ran  from  the  '^'"^^^ 
moment  later  was  out  in  the  woMfV 
street.  , 

A  thin  cotton  frock,  worn  ind  *«•», 

m-coTered  her.  Her  !>"«»»""''!' 
WM  bandied  into  an  untidy  »»  »  " 
back  of  her  head.  Her  handi  m*  «• 
were  red  and  coarw  with  mj» 
But  there  waa  a  promlie  of  "".""^ 
the  facet  and  even  ^  *«  f"  2^| 
aognlar  and  unformed  yeti  ol  i  F 

barely  alzteen.  ^ ..  ..^ 

She  laughed  IfghUy  as  ihe  met  WW 

workman,  who  had,  after  a  »«»«^rZ 

tion.  crosaed  the  a*^*  «»  rSS  « 
there  waa  a  cnrioni  bngm  "jj*^ 
her  eyea  as  ahe  looked  up  into  '"'r'^ 
"What'8  therowfaheajW^^ 

tone  was  muaieal,  and  *!''*L-,((i 
refined  than  could  haw  "l^^Tfi. 
from  the  appearance  of  her  dn" »" 
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ronndiDgt;  but  her  father  had  drifted 
down  into  Chandler  Street  from  Ugher 
levels,  and  though  hia  daughter  had  known 
no  different  aaaoeiationSi  Sie  had  printed 
by  inherited  priyfl^ee.  Her  grammar  and 
manner  of  ipeeoh  had  also,  dnriog  the  past 
two  years,  since  her  acquaintance  wiUi  the 
yonng  workman  who  lived  over  the  way, 
considerably  improved;  his  own  accent 
and  diction  having  no  relation  at  all  to  the 
present  drcomstances  and  asaodationf  of 
his  life.  Occasionally  the  girl  relapsed — 
generaUy  with  intention,  as  at  tha  present 
moment — into  the  rough  vernacular  of  her 
neighbours.  That  strange  unseeiog  light 
in  his  eyes  five  minutes  ago  had  hurt  her 
as  if  it  had  burned  into  her  own  heart  and 
soul. 

''Old  Frame  is  dead,"  he  said,  and  now 
there  was  a  touch  of  real  feelhig  in  his 
voice. 

"Is  he)  Lord!  I'm  sorry  1  What'U 
Fan  do  9 "  Bat  there  was  still  that  keen 
searching  in  her  eyes,  as  if  her  question 
had  not  yet  been  answered. 

Perhaps  the  younff  man  felt  it  to  be  so^ 
for  he  averted  his  face  for  a  second,  as  if 
to  avoid  the  bright,  intelligent  gaze  of  the 
grey  eyes. 

"Fanny!  Oh,  she  is  provided  for,** 
awkwardly. 

"Well,  thafs  news!  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  old  Frame  had  a  fortune  to  leave. 
You'll  miss  Um." 

"  ITes,  I  shall  miss  him,"  he  said  simply. 

'*  You  haven't  too  many  friends  here^" 
she  said. 

He  looked  at  her.  Neither  ragged  frock, 
nor  the  disfiguring  marks  of  rough  toil, 
nor  that  drmy  hand-to-mouth  existence, 
could  Uot  out  the  lovely  promise  of  her 
awakening  womanhood. 

''No,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  strange 
smile  that  illumined  his  face,  as  he  lookeil 
into  her  eyes,  "  and  so  they  all  count." 

She  blushed  crimson.  She  shivered 
slighdy,  and  for  the  first  time  he  became 
conscious  that  she  was  standing  out  there 
in  the  biting  blast  fn  the  scanty  cotton 
frock. 

"You  must  go  in,"  he  said.  "This 
wind's  enough  to  kill  you.  I  shall  come 
in  to-night  at  the  usual  time.  I  have  to 
go  out  to  Atkinson's  Mill  idEter  I've  seen  to 
a  few  other  things  about  poor  Frame." 

"  Dont  you  be  too  late  getting  back," 
she  said  with  a  laugh,  as  she  recovered 
herself  a  little.  "iM  Lane  u  a  lonely 
lane,  and  the  lads  are  mad  agdnst  you 
non-union  men." 


"  111  be  with  you  at  eight  as  usual,"  he 
said,  smUing  ba^  at  her. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  three  times  a 
week,  regularly,  had  he  come  at  the  same 
time  to  give  her  her  evening's  lessons. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  afternoon  passed  into  the  evening. 
It  was  half  past  seven,  and  Patience  was 
still  waiting  for  her  father  to  come  in  for 
his  supper.  For  the  past  two  months,  shice 
the  spint  of  strikes  had  been  in  the  air,  his 
comings  and  goings  had  been  irregular. 

He  had  never  done  a  stroke  of  work, 
unless  under  the  jUrest  compulsion,  in  his 
life ;  but  he  was  now  the  most  energetic 
supporter  of  the  labour  ifuions. 

Patience  sat  down  on  a  stool  before 
the  fire  and  drifted  into  a  day-dream, 
in  which  she  lived  through  again  all 
the  wonderful  changes  whidi  had  taken 
place  in  her  life,  nnce  that  day  when 
Michael  Chester  had  first  taught  her  that 
even  such  a  poverty-stricken  life  as  hers 
need  not  be  entirely  hopeless  and  ugly. 

The  miserable  room,  almost  destuute  of 
furniture,  the  bare  fioor  she  had  herself 
scrubbed,  the  clothes  she  had  washed  and 
ironed,  the  physical  exhaustion  following 
on  insufficiency  of  food — for  that  day  she 
had  only  broken  her  fast  witii  bread, 
though  no  one  outside  their  door  would 
ever  know  it — were  all  forgotten  as  die  sat 
there  in  that  dream;  the  only  outer 
infiuence  breaking  into  it,  floating  to  her 
from  a  posy  of  white  spring  flowers,  which 
Michael  had  brought  hat  from  the  market 
that  morning.  The  house  door  opening 
roughly  awoke  her.  It  was  her  father  at 
last 

For  a  moment  she  thought  he  had  been 
drinking,  which  vice,  however,  was  no 
failing  of  his.  He  was  a  loafer,  pure  and 
simple. 

He  was  labouring  under  some  intense 
excitement  The  pile  apathy  of  his  face 
was  flushed  into  vivid  life.  The  real  in- 
telligence of  his  mind  shone  through  the 
mask  of  indolence  and  indifference  it 
usually  wore.  He  glanced  round  the 
room,  then  at  the  meagre  supper  on  the 
table,  then  at  his  daughter  in  her  washed- 
out  frock  and  her  slusbby  shoes,  with  her 
coarse,  reddened  hands. 

"Confound  it,  Patience!"  he  said, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  gofaig  about  such 
ascarecrowt  It  makes  a  man  dck  to  have 
a  slattern  about  the  house  1 " 

Her  eyes  opened  wider.    Their  brilliant 
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amasament,  at  they  gased  ateadOy  at  him^ 
seemed  to  sting  him  as  if  their  astonish- 
ment had  been  seorn. 

"  Ton  needn't  stare  at  me  like  that  1 "  he 
said.  "  Da  yon  think  I  don't  know  that  yon 
liave  thought,  like  the  rest  of  the  confonnaed 
sonm  about  ns,  that  r?e  done  nothing  for 
yon  or  myself  t  Oorse  them  all  Bat 
they'll  have  something  else  to  say  now ! 
Brains  are  the  masters  of  the  world  to-day, 
and  a  man's  hands  may  well  lie  idle  on  Ms 
knees  while  he  sits  and  thinks  out  work 
for  other  hands  to  do.  I  don't  deny  but 
that  we've  gone  rather  low  down — ^in  fact, 
we  may  have  been  said  to  have  touched 
the  gutter  1 "  with  another  look  of  fierce 
disgust  about  him.  "But  it's  over  now. 
Patfence !  What  do  yon  say  to  being  an 
heiress  t*'  and  he  laughed  roughly  and 
boisterously,  and  rubbed  his  smooth 
hands. 

**  An  heiress  i "  she  gasped. 

*<  Yes — I've  succeed^  at  last  1  For  years 
IVe  b  3en  working  it  out  1  I've  made  a  dis- 
covery that  will  revolutionise  chemistry. 
Itll  make  our  fortune,  and  you — ^you  wUl 
be  able  to  give  yourself  as  many  con- 
founded airs  as  Miss  Cottons  herseli" 

'*  But,  father "  always  staring  at  him 

with  those  wide,  brilliant  eyes.  Was  there 
something  in  Us  excitement  that  did  not 
ring  tract 

*(  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more  ! " 
roughly ;  <'  I  know  how  you  women  blab. 
The  firat  thing  I  shall  do  is  to  send  you  to 
school — ^in  London  or  Paris — ^and  you  shall 
have  the  best  masters  and  everything  you 
want!"  rapidly  enumerating  all  the  new 
privfl^es  and  advantages  which  were  to 
come  into  her  lifa 

The  colour  flashed  Ujp  into  her  face  as 
the  whole  meaning  ot  this  new  wealth 
was  borne  Into  her  girl's  souL 

All  her  instincts  tended  to  ease  and 
luxury  of  existence.    She  was  ambitious. 

"^d  mind  you,  I  won't  have  you 
coming  round  here,  and  keeping  up  the 
low-bora  acquaintances  you  have  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  been  compelled  to  make.  Once 
out  of  this,  and  your  life  here  is  done  with 
tor  ever." 

'<  I  hope  so,"  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
half  the  flippancy  of  ignorance,  Iialf  the 
expriBssion  of  a  better  feeling,  in  whicli, 
proud  and  passionate,  she  resented  all  the 
sneers  and  scoffs  which  had  been  cast  at 
her  father.  <*  There  aren't  so  many  Pd  care 
to  keep  up.  They've  all  mostly  looked 
down  on  me.  There's  only  Mike  Chester," 
with  a  blush  and  a  conscious  laugh. 


•<  Mike  Chester  1"  HerisUurbia^ 
his  hand  down  on  the  tabb  witti  ifcm 
that  set  all  the  coarse,  fardkw  eroAaj 
jsngling.  "Don't  let  meci^  yoSfife 
this  day,  speaking  a  word  tottiitneikk 
blackleg ! " 

•<I  shall!"  The  gid's  bm  dnW 
into  a  sullen  determmation  si  lin^  a 
his  own.  << He's  the  only  faisiid  Vn^i 
He's  taught  me  that  life— ofoi  is  tk 
gutter— can  be  made  worth  Hring.  B« 
for  him " 

The  words  were  crashed  <m  ha  ipikf 
a  blow  which  sent  her  reeling biA^ 
the  walL 

•'Curse  youl"  Her  father,  Ui  Iki 
livid  with  rage,  could  hiidly  nttiliti 
the  words.  " If  I  catch  yoa  lo  hpIii 
looking  at  him,  111  take  yon  k  tte 
shoulders,  and  tura  you  out  ol  nyiia; 
and,  mind,  I  mean  it  1 "  and,  toniii  • 
his  heel,  he  strode  out  of  the  loouiMoit 
of  the  house. 

She  stood  mechanically  wiping  thi  UmI 
from  her  bruised  lips.  Shehndlffiktb 
pain;  she  was  dased  by  the  hooftb n- 
prise  of  the  blow.  It  was  thefinktlaete 
father  had  ever  raised  his  htnd  ^aimtk 
With  all  his  sins  of  omission  tomdilier, 
he  had  rarely  even  spoken  id  a^wonl 
to  her. 

<<He  is  lyingl"  she  lui  IbsUow 
was  the  bratol  expression  ot  il 

The  dock  stra^  eight. 

"Michael!  Michael  1" she Bol>bad,"o»e 
to  me.  I  know  that  I'm  not  good  «0lKk 
and  I  know  3^u  think  w,  lenefkan 
down  In  your  heart,  thoogh  foii'Teil«|9| 
been  good  to  me.  Bat  only  loms,  iw 
rU  give  my  whole  life  so  yoo  ibili^ 
regret  What  do  I  care  for  the  mp 
rU  go  with  you  inrags  toOeendflfiM 
earth,  even  though  I  knewi  ii  it  vHto 
you  the  fortune  had  eom^  tU  J« 
wouldn't  so  much  as  think  of  mel* 

But  the  evening  paised  icmj  t» 
drearily  away,  and  he  did  not  com.  '« 
the  first  time  since  their  aoquintiDM  M 
failed  her.  ^ 

••I  saw  it  In  his  eyes  when  he iW 
looking  across  the  street  1"  she  nUttf^ 
night  passed  Into  the  grey  dim.  ^ 
didn't  know,  perhaps,  but  ftere  fU » 
room  for  me  In  Us  thouf^ti  thenl 

CHAPTER  m. 

A  HANDSOME  bsroueho  ^^}^^j 
ofBce^oor  of  the  great  chemww  f«»" 
Brown  and  Lloyd's. 
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In  it  sat  a  woman,  beantifiil  and  young 
— for  though  she  had  been  a  widow  now 
for  nearly  two  years  she  was  barely  twenty- 
three.  Three  years  ago  she  had  made  a 
splendid  match,  marrying  wealth,  and 
famUy,  and  title,  the  last  two  items  bebg 
important  factors  in  farthering  the  sodd 
ambition  of  a  girl  who  already  possessed 
money  to  spare.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  recognise  in  the  Lady  Mills  of 
to-day  the  insufficiently  fed  and  clad  girl 
who  had  been  looked  aown  upon  even  by 
Chandler  Street.*  Bat  she  was  as  well- 
known  a  figure  in  the  town  as  her  father, 
whose  rapid  rise  from  extreme  poverty  to 
great  wealth  had  been  watched  with  much 
interest.  '*  Brown's  Patent/'  by  which 
name  his  lucky  discovery  was  always 
known,  had  fulfilled,  and  almost  more  than 
fulfilled,  his  expectations.  To-day  he  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Midlands. 

The  very  day  fifter  her  father  had 
announced  the  news  of  their  good  fortune, 
he  had  taken  her  away  from  Chandler  Street. 
For  three  years  she  had  never  beftn  near 
the  town  at  all  More  than  two  of  these 
she  had  spent  at  school,  where  she  had 
done  splendid  work.  Then  she  had  come 
triumpmmtly  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
London  season,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
had  married  Sir  John  Mills,  one  of  the 
most  eligible  men  in  society. 

She  was  on  a  vidt  to  her  father  now. 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown  had  built  a  magnificent 
house  in  the  suburbs. 

Lady  Mills  had  come  in  to  do  some 
shoppmg  that  afternoon,  and  was  now 
waitLcg  outside  the  office  to  drive  her 
father  home. 

It  was  a  lovely  May  afternoon,  the  heat 
was  like  summer.  Lady  Mills  was  in  a 
bad  temper,  though  there  was  no  expression 
of  it  in  tiie  fashionable  languor  of  her 
beautiful  face.  An  expected  Invitation  to 
a  house,  not  royal,  but  where  royalty  was 
an  intimate  guest,  had  not  arrived;  and 
the  last  new  dress  from  her  dressmaker 
had  jast  missed  that  subtle  touch  which 
made  Lady  Mills's  dresses  celebrated. 

Suddmily  just  the  sUghtest  pucker  broke 
the  smooth  white  lines  of  her  forehead, 
and  she  glanced  round.  A  familiar 
fragrance,  which  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
have  the  power  of  awak&g  actual  pain, 
but  which  always  fell  on  her  senses  as  a 
faintly  displeasing  memory,  made  itself 
felt  in  the  hot,  close  air  about  her. 

A  sirl,  shabbUy  clad,  with  an  attempt 
at  vulgar  finery,  and  with  a  pretty  and 
rather  bold  face,  stood  by  the  carnage 


door,  carrying  a  basket  of  grasses  and 
white  narcissus.  As  their  eyes  met»  Lady 
Mills  started,  while  a  haU-aggressivei 
half-ashamed  smile  crossed  the  girl's  face 
when  she  saw  that  she  was  reoo^sed. 

<«Do  you  want  any  flowers  to-day  t" 
she  askedi  with  a  vulgar  affectation  of 
indifferenee. 

X Fanny— Fanny  Frame!"  said  Lady 
Mills.  "It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I 
have  seen  you.  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  t " 

The  coarsening  and  vulgarising  of  the 
girl's  whole  appearance  showed  that  moral 
as  well  as  physical  deterioration  had  taken 
place  within  her. 

It  was  an  enigma  ttiat  Lady  Mills 
could  not  solve.  It  interested  her  more 
than  the  girl  herself.  In  what  way  had 
the  inflaence  which  had  once  been  so  irre- 
sistible in  her  own  life,  failed  here  in  this 
girl's  t 

''Are  you  living  alone 9 "  she  asked, 
prompted  by  that  curiosity,  "or  have  you 
friends?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  with  a  half-angry,  half-jeering 
toss  of  her  head,  *'  friends  of  a  sort — ^what 
poor  girls  like  me  may  expect.  There's 
one  of  them,"  with  a  venomous  bitterness, 
nodding  her  head  across  the  road. 

Ddwn  its  hot,  dusty  pavement,  in  the 
glare  of  the  pitiless  sunlight,  a  workman 
was  coming.  He  walked  wi^  a  slightly 
halting  gait.  But  there  was  a  greater 
change  in  his  whole  bearine  and  appearance 
than  the  mere  physical  Uemish  of  lame- 
ness. 

The  old  alertness  and  decision  whidi  had 
been  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  moral 
strength  and  resolution  of  a  man  who, 
through  fair  weather  or  foul,  in  spite  of 
hunger  and  hardship  and  cold,  meant  one 
day  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  soul's  ambitions, 
had  vanished;  and  Lady  Mills,  as  she 
turned  her  head  reluctantly  to  look  from 
her  luxurious  carriage  across  the  street  at 
the  workman,  trudging  home,  through  the 
heat  and  dust,  from  his  daily  toil,  knev^ 
that  the  Michael  Chester  of  to-day  was 
not  thf  Michael  Chester  of  that  fiar-off  one, 
in  which  he  had  held  out  his  hand  to  lift 
her  from  the  lower  levels  on  which  she 
was  treading. 

Bat  what  had  caused  this  change  in  the 
man  himself  t 

She  looked  across  at  him.  But  he  never 
once  glanced  in  her  direction.  He  walked 
on,  the  halting  gait  contrasting  so  pitifiilly 
with  the  lithe  activity  of  the  old  days,  his 
eyes  looking  straight  before  him,  Us  ex- 
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pienionleM  face  utterly  obliyioos  of  her 
very  odstence.  So  he  and  she  had  paieed 
each  other  many  timee  linee  the  dayi  when 
they  had  lived  in  Chandler  Street. 

As  he  passed,  she  tamed  back  to  Fanny, 
who  wai  staring  after  her  guardian  with 
frowning  eyes. 

"Gome  and  see  me  this  evening,**  she 
said  quickly,  thinking  only  of  the  enigma, 
and  of  poor  coarse,  tawdry  Fanny  as  a 
possible  Isey.  *'Qive  me  those  flowers — I 
will  have  them  aU." 

The  smart  footman  standing. near,  came 
forwtfd  to  lift  the  flowers  into  the  carriage, 
but  Lady  Mills  took  them  herself  from 
the  girl's  hands,  and  dropped  a  sovereign 
into  her  empty  basket 

At  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
portly,  calmly  ezpandve,  as  befits  the 
successful  man,  came  out  of  the  office. 

Fanny,  for  a  second,  was  stupefied  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  the  gold  coin. 

'* Til  come,  my  lady,"  she  said,  nodding 
her  head.  *^  Whether  Mike  is  angry  or 
not,"  she  added  sullenly  to  herself,  while 
the  carriage  rolled  oS. 

In  the  next  street  it  overtook  the  work- 
man. 

As  Lady  Mills  caueht  sight  of  him  on 
in  front,  she  broke  off  in  something  she  was 
saying  to  her  father  about  her  future 
movements* 

''There  is  Michael  Chester,"  she  said. 
"  How  is  it  that  he  is  still  only  a  workman  t 
I  always  thought  he  would  get  on." 

Mr.  Brown  adjusted  his  gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses  to  look  on  down  the  street  at 
the  figure  with  its  haltins  gait 

'<I  always  said  you  had  too  great  an 
opinion  of  him,"  he  said  testily.  "  There 
was  no  true  grit  in  Um.  All  flash  in  the 
pan,  and  that  dazzled  your  girl's  eyes." 

"There  was  grit — in  those  days.  I 
won^'er  why  he  hates  us  so  t " 

*'  Elate — I  don't  see  why  you  should  call 
it  that  He  knows  his  place,  that's  all- 
confound  his  insolence !" 

«'  Tes,"  said  Lady  Mills,  with  a  Uttle 
heartless  laugh. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  letter  she  had 
written  from  Paris,  braving  her  father's 
anger,  to  Michael  Chester,  asking  him  to 
forgive  her  for  having  doubted  him  for  not 
coi^g  to  her  that  evening.  She  had 
only  just  learned  the  reason.  On  his  way 
back  from  Atkinson's  Mill  he  had  been 
set  upon  in  that  lonely  lane  by  a  gang  of 
uidon  men,  out  on  strike,  who  had  beaten 
the  life  Almost  out  of  him.  He  had  been 
taken  to  the  nearest  infirmary,  where  he 


[CondoeMbj 

had  lain  for  weeks  between  Ufa  ind  dtA 
He  had  come  out  of  the  tUnm  with  te 
halting  step,  and  it  was  nid  thai  k 
would  never  be  quite  the  iMie  iiittag4 

Patience  had  heard  nottdng  of  ^ 
ruffianly  assault  until  montiu  aftews^ 
Then  she  had  written,  and  the  letttni 
returned  to  her,  torn  b  haii,  whh  not  i 
single  word  either  of  anger,  reproiek,  v 
the  forgiveness  for  which  the  had  pleiU. 
But  the  brutal  contempt  of  the  tonlotfar 
was  sufficient  It  could  even  Ung  tk 
blood  into  her  face  to-dqr  when  ih  n. 
membered  it    As  she  did  now. 

The  carriage  was  just  pairing UMist 
man.  She  suddenly  lifted  m  in^ 
flowers  lying  on  her  lap  and  toMdtki 
out  of  the  carriage  into  the  du^M 
A  group  of  ragged  children  pbyhgn 
the  road,  jast  where  the  iragrint  Aoit 
fell,  flung  themselves  on  the  flown  itt 
shouts  of  delight  The  workmas  tnaad 
his  head.    The  carriage  rolled  on. 

'^Either  extravagant,  Patieaoe,  wlW 
said  her  father  in  amused  larpmii  "Tk« 
littie  beggars  would  far  sooner  biTikdi 
few  coppers." 

But  there  was  a  brilliant  1«U  lUBfag 
in  Lady  MOk's  eyes.  HieW  CMr 
had  looked  at  her  at  hat,  lod  ibtiMv 
that  the  cruel  insult  of  that  ton  lattarm 
amply  avenged. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Fanny  appeared  at  the  Tow«  W 
evening.  She  was  taken,  by  h^ 
Milla's  orders,  to  the  room  wm  bn 
always  used  as  her  own  aitting-iowi  wfc« 
staying  with  her  father.  I(  opened ofiber 
dressing  and  bedroom.  FannywMW 
into  this  beautiful  apartmenti  fanflf  M 
fragrance  of  hothouse  flowen,  to» 
silken  hangbgs  and  soft  caihiom, oow 
hundred  and  one  costly  nieknieb  w 
miJce   up   the   daily  sorronndfaigi « & 

wealthy  and  fashionable  womaii 
She  had  decked  herself  in  aU  hfftof^ 

finery,  and  looked  a  pitiful  and  vm 
figure  enough,  amid  the  refined  vjJJ 
through  which  she  at  fintmoTedttiWJ 
and  awestruck.  ,^ 

"And  to  think  that  shewaaoneip 

like  me!"  she  said,  itopptog ,*« JS- 
herself  with  envious,  yet  letf^dBW 
eyes ;  for  she  could  see  no  d^ 
between  heneU  to-day  and  m  gw » 
had  once  almost  looked  down^^i! 
Chandler  Street  She  need  to  pitf  J]*^ 
her  inaMUty  to  procure  feathen  w  ^ 
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hat^  never  nnderataiidiiig  that  even  when 
on  the  lowest  round  of  the  soelal  ladder, 
Patienee  woidd  never  have  adorned  herself 
wiUi  the  oradoy  ugly  coloars  and  the  mon- 
strosities of  carieatores  which  poor  Fanny 
called  feathers.  The  difference  of  taste  be- 
tween them,  even  in  that  trifld,  was  but  the 
first  note  of  a  gamut  which,  ever  mounting, 
set  them  as  far  apart  as  the  Poles. 

As  she  grew  more  accustomed  to  the 
splendour  about  her,  she  continued  her 
investigations  further  afield.  A  curtain- 
draped  doorway  attracted  her  attention. 
Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  she  saw  a  door 
ajur.  She  pushed  it  open,  and  found 
herself  in  Lady  Mills's  dressing-room 
It  was  empty,  the  maid  having  gone 
downstairs  for  her  supper. 

Staring  about  her  with  the  same  envious 
greed,  her  eyes  were  caught  by  a  ray  of 
sparkling  light  that  fiashed  from  one  spot 
of  the  dressing-tAble.  She  advanced  idth 
childish  \cariosity  to  look. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  back  in  the 
other  room,  a  bright  spot  burning  on 
either  cheek,  and  a  look  in  her  eyes  which, 
through  all  the  pettinesses,  and  vulgarities, 
and  faults  of  her  poor  little  discontented 
life,  had  never  been  there  before. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  silken  -  covered  chairs,  when  Lady 
MUls,  fair  and  stately  in  her  black  dinner 
dress,  which  left  bare  the  beautiful  white 
Uiroat  and  arms,  entered  the  room. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting," 
she  said,  with  the  same  ima^ected  regret 
with  whidi  she  would  have  "spoken  to  a 
duchess,"  poor  Fanny  thought  afterwards. 
"  But  I  could  not  come  sooner." 

Then  tfie  smile  on  her  lips  faded,  and 
when  she  uniled  again  some  of  the  sweet- 
ness had  vanished.  The  glaring  vulgarity 
of  the  figure  before  her,  crowned  with  its 
pitiful  monstrosity  of  flowers  and  ludicrous 
'  feathers,  had  jarred  on  her  fastidious,  edu- 
cated taste  with  disgust  and  pity  mg  amuse- 
ment. But  as  she  Iwld  out  her  hand  to  her 
old  associate,  she  saw,  thrust  into  the  bosom 
of  ti^e  crude  blue  dress,  a  bunch  of  white 
narcissus,  and  she  was  made  suddenly 
vividly  conscious  that»  for  the  first  time 
for  years,  she  was  wearing  a  knot  of  them 
in  her  own  beautiful  dinner  dress.  It  fell 
on  her  with  a  shock  of  burning,  intolerable 
shame  that  she  and  that  impossible,  vukar 
creature  were  both  wearing  the  favounte 
flowers  of  the  same  man.  She  drew  them 
out  from  her  bodice  and  laid  them  down 
on  the  table. 

^  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  of 


your  life,  if  you  do  not  mind,"  she  said. 
"Then  I  might  find  out  how  I  could  help 
you." 

"  Well,  there's  not  much  to  say.  Poverty 
and  drudgery  from  morning  to  night.  I 
haven't  ^n  lucky  like  you;"  but  the 
rude  familiarity  was  less  aggrcMive,  and 
Fanny's  eyes  no  longer  met  with  frank 
boldness  Lady  Mills's  quiet  gaze. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  are  seUing  fiowers  in 
the  streeto  t " 

*'  It's  as  good  as  any  other  work.  And 
then  you've  got  your  fireedom.  I  don't 
choose  to  be  anybody's  slave — and  I've 
made  Mike  understand  that  by  this  time. 
I  suppose  you,  too,"  bitterly,  *' think  I 
ought  to  be  in  service.  But  not  II  I 
tried  it  once — and  I  went  nearly  mad." 

"  Then— Mr.  Chester  doesn't  like " 

'*I  don't  care  what  he  likes,"  angrily* 
**  He  can  talk.  When  he's  cheated  me  out 
of  my  lawful  rights.  Grandfather  left  me 
money  to  keep  me  like  a  lady — I  know  he 
did — he  told  the  woman  who  nursed  him 
just  before  he  died,  and  that  Mike  knew 
all  about  it.  When  he'd  gone  Mike  stole 
the  money  and  he  won't  say  what  he's 
done  with  it,  though  I've  never  left  him 
alone  about  it.  AU  he  says  is  that  it  has 
gone.  Grandfather  was  a  miser !  I  dare 
say  there  were  hundreds  of  pounds !  Mike's 
got  it  all  somewhere,  unless  he's  spent  it, 
but  he  lives  like  a  pauper." 

A  sudden  remembrance  came  to  Lady 
Mills  of  having  heard  that  Michael 
Chester  had  given  up  the  greater  part  of 
his  wages  to  support  Fanny,  ever  since  her 
grandfather  died  and  she  had  been  left,  a 
child  of  ten,  penniless  and  friendless. 

Was  it  possible  that  it  had  been  in  ex- 
piation t  That  this  wild  story  of  the  girl's 
was  truet 

*'  He  pretends  to  look  after  me,"  with  a 
bard  lau^h.  "But  I  know  better,  and 
I've  let  him  see  that.  Whenever  he  takes 
on  himself  to  try  and  make  me  do  what 
he  wants,  I  jast  tell  him  that  he'd  better 
right  me  first  and  then  he  can  talk." 

Lady  Mills,  listening  to  the  hard,  flip- 
pant voice,  and  lookuig  into  the  coarse 
lines  of  old  Frame's  grand-daughter's  face, 
seemed  to  feel  and  understand  perfectly 
what  measure  Michael  Chester  had  met 
with  at  her  lumds. 

"Now  he's  trying  a  new  tack,"  with 
another  of  those  jarring  laughs,  and  a  self- 
conscious  toss  of  her  head.  "I  suppose 
he  thinks  he'll  stop  my  tongue.  He  wants 
me  to  marry  him.  He  asked  me  this 
evening,  before  I  came  hefe.    But  I  said 
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if  I  oooldn't  do  better  than  mmnj  a  poor 
workman  like  him  Td  rather  not  marry  at 
all.  Grandfather  meant  me  to  be  a  lady. 
It'a  jcut  a  judgement  on  him  if  he'i  fallen 
in  love  with  me,  and  I  told  him  to." 

Lady  Milli  looked  at  her  as  she  sat 
bridling  there  with  insufferable  yanity  and 
ynlgar  conscionsness,  the  coarse  prettiness 
of  her  face  hardened  into  vindictive  spite. 

A  grotetqae  fantasy  struck  her,  as  she 
gazed  at  her  visitor  with  that  keen,  emo- 
tionless critiobm  which  possessed  her  own 
lenses  at  the  moment,  that  if  Fanny's 
Bonl  could  be  laid  bare  it  would  be  of  the 
same  hideous,  crude  blue  as  the  glaring 
dress  and  bunch  of  drooping  uncurled 
feathers.  She  shut  her  eyes  for  a  second, 
as  if  the  flaunting  splotch  of  colour  before 
her  dazzled  and  hurt  her  physical  sight, 
just  as  the  grotesque  horror,  conjured  up 
by  her  mental  vision,  set  every  possibility 
of  her  own  soul  shivering  with  disgust. 

After  Fanny  had  gone,  Lady  mHIs  went 
into  her  dressiug-room. 

She  stopped  before  the  dressing-table, 
looking  at  herself  mechanically  in  the  glass. 
As  she  saw  her  reflection  she  laughed  iJoud. 
No,  even  in  her  most  ignorant  days,  that 
horror  of  a  colour  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  her.  And  Michael  Chester 
had  known  that. 

'<  But  perhaps  he  has  grown  to  like  it," 
she  said,  with  an  intensity  of  scorn  that  no 
one  living  soul  should  feel  for  another, 
seeing  that  the  same  doak  of  humanity  is 
worn  by  them  both. 

As  she  turned  away,  a  faint  fragrance 
rising  from  where  her  heedless  feet  had 
stood,  aroused  her  attention. 

On  the  carpet,  crushed  and  bruised  out 
of  all  their  loveliness,  lay  some  of  Fanny's 
flowers. 

A  little  later,  her  maid  came  to  her 
with  pale  face  and  frightened  eyes. 

On  returning  to  the  dressing-room,  she 
had  missed  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  which, 
through  carelessness,  she  had  failed  to  put 
away  before  going  down  to  her  supper. 

Her  face  was  full  of  suspicion  of  the 
common  flower-girl 

There  was  an  Imperceptible  pause.  Then 
Lady  Mills  looked  up  from  her  book. 
'*It  is  aU  right/'  she  said  carelessly. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Thk  next  morning,  as  Lady  Mills  sat 
writing  her  letters  in  the  morning-room, 
close  by  the  open  French  window,  she 
heard  a  footstep  with  a  slight  hailing  tread, 


coming    down    the    granllsd   pitknj 
which  passed  the  window. 

She  rMsed  her  htedand  liitsntd  Afct 
seconds  later,  Michael  Cheitn,  in  ^ 
rough  workman's  dothei,  appatnJlMfai 
the  open  window  on  his  way  totW  s^ 
entrance  of  Mr.  Brown's  paluisi  Baia. 
She  rose  and  uttered  his  nsme  topnvv^ 
him  going  any  further.  She  knew  tkh 
had  come  to  see  her. 

<<  Mr.  Chester,"  she  said,  smiling,  "ygi 
have  eome  to  see  ma  WillyoaeoBia 
and  speak  to  me  here  t " 

He  came  in^ 

*'  I  have  come  to  make  yea  i  w^' 
he  said.  He  could  speak  qoietif^loril 
night  long  he  had  been  prepsriogUniifti 
make  it.  "  Fanny  has  told  me  hnr  ifad 
you  have  been  to  her.  Ton  mml  to 
have  touched  her  and  appesled  te  k  u 
no  one  else  has  ever  done;  yosrUiign 
far  above  her,  has  made  yoor  gnit  M 
ness  more — real  to  her.  I  bm  iuled 
altogether — I  can  see  perieetljto^y 
why,"  a  shadow  of  remonefalidiajiil 
shame  darkening  his  eyei. 

"  He  has  never  got  used  (o  Oi  Um,' 
thought  Lady  MQls,  bat  not  fl^tlf. 

<<  I  have  sometimes  thooghlltn^ 
my  best — instead  of  which  I  Bifo  ool; 
irritated  and  hurt  her.  I  iUa^  ndff- 
stand  her,  you  see •** 

"It  was  the  ' blue,'"  4oi|^  Wj 
MUls  again,  "and  he  hstei  H  rtitt-iid 
yet  he  is  going  to  marry  bw-to  in  tt 
flaunting  and  glaring  before  Ua  iD  w 
days  of  hfa  life."  __.. 

Perhaps  he  felt  something  rtpjWj 
the  gracious  ease  with  which  ike  IsM 
for  he  went  on  more  quickly: 

"  I  believe  that  unices  some  mAum 
out  to  her,  she  wm  drift  stesdOy  donw* 
She  is  going  through  some  greet  «dii«^j 
I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  Uet  nigMliii 
talked  to  her— after  she  came  fro"  J« 
Take  her  away  with  y<m.'«'^ 
out  of  this  place  where  ihe  b^*""^ 
by  associates  agalnit  whoie  ^^^, 
powerless,  and  save  her  ttm  h«n"|l  ^.  | 

He  was   pleading  noir  wW J«: 

heart  in  his  eyes,  g•t^iWWK°?^  4j«!i 
all  the  sins  of  omission  wd  jnddWJ" 
he  had  himself  committed  in  Uig»^ 

ship.  LI.  1^  to 

Lady  MiUs's  eyes  foU  from  ^^^ 
her  hand,   from  which  wsi  b"^^ 
diamond   ring   of  which  h0t  ^ 
spoken.  r  j   unkiik 

Fanny  had  stolen  it.  ^fSZ^ 
that  she  had  every  right  to  set  •■  ■■ 
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re8ol?£d;  only  the  was  not  consdoas  in 
her  slowly  kindling  indignation  that,  with 
the  ring,  that  pofy  of  narciuoa  flowers 
flaunted  in  the  blae  dress  was  as  inex- 
tricably mingled  as  good  and  eyil  in  men's 
souls. 

"  I  cannot  do  anything  more  for  Fanny," 
she  said  coldly,  rising  as  she  spoke,  *'  tlum 
what  I  promised  last  night.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  help  her  with  any  money ;  bat  I 
cannot  take  her  into  my  house — to  prepare 
her  to  be  your  wife,"  she  added  to  herself. 

'*  Your  money  will  only  send  her  quicker 
to  ruin."  He  rose  too,  imperious,  earnest. 
"  You  can  and  must  do  better  for  her  than 
that" 

*'  Really,  Mr.  Chester/'  with  cold  care- 
leaaness,  "  I  do  not  see  what  right " 

Her  heartless  calm  drove  h!m  out  of 
himself,  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  being 
as  he  had  already  been  by  the  struggle 
through  which  he  had  passed  during  the 
night  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
come  and  ask  this  favour  of  her. 

**  Because  you  and  yours  have  helped 
to  make  her  what  she  is,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  marred  her  life  as  you  blasted 
mine.  Because  your  father  robbed  her 
as  he  robbed  me.  He  stole  the  motiey 
her  grandfather  gave  me  to  invest  for 
her,  as  he  stole  my  invention  while  I 
Ifty  ft*  good  as  dead  that  night  in  Mill 
L%ne,  Maten  out  of  my  senses  by  men 
who  could  only  have  heard  from  your  lips 
that  I  should  be  passbg  that  way  at  that 
hour  of  the  evening,  and  while  I  lay 
there  as  good  as  dead  your  father 
crept  into  my  room  and  stole  my  ideas, 
as  he  stole  the  money  afterwards  from 
the  room  where  the  dead  lay.  'Brown's 
Patent '  1  It  was  my  patent  My  inven- 
tion which  I  had  perfected  only  that  very 
day — the  discovery  I  had  been  trying  for 
years  to  make.  I  told  Frame  of  it  as  he 
lay  there  dying.  He  had  bad  some  clue  to 
what  I  was  doing.  He  knew  that  I  had  no 
money  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it,  so  he  told 
me  where  to  find  soma  He  had  hoarded 
it  xip — seven  hundred  pounds  —  hidden 
away  under  his  hearthstone.  He  believed 
in  my  discovery,  and  told  me  to  take  it 
when  he  was  dead  and  use  it — as  an  in- 
vestment for  Fanny,  so  that  she  might  be 
rich  one  of  these  days.  I  knew  1  could 
promise  to  return  it  tenfold.  And  I 
came  out  of  the  hospital  to  find  invention 
and  money  gonCi  and  your  father ". 

Lady  Mills  rdsed  her  hand  with  an 
effort,  turning  her  head  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  door. 


Mr.  Joseph  Brown  had  j  ist  entered.  He 
had  heard  the  last  fierce  words  poured  outj 
regardless  of  all  hearers,  by  the  shabbily-' 
cImI  workman,  and  for  a  second  stood  stilly 
while  the  words  fell  about  his  ears  like  a 
pitiless  haO  of  fire.  As  they  broke  off 
abrupUy,  cheeked  by  that  mute  appeal  o^ 
the  trembling  woman's  hand,  he  jerked 
himself  forward,  advancbg  with  a  jaunty  air. 

*'  My  dear  child  1 "  he  said,  eoming  for- 
ward with  that  jaunty  afar  which,  though 
he  did  not  know  it,  was  perfectly  un- 
familiar to  his  general  manner,  <*  what  is 
the  matter  1 " 

''Father,"  sidd  Lady  MOls,  and  she 
put  her  hands  up  to  her  white  lips,  as 
if  she  felt  on  them  once  more  the  blow 
that  had  silenced  them  that  night  nearly 
seven  years  ago.  Its  memory  had  never 
wholly  died  out  between  father  and 
daughter.  <*He  says  you  are  a — thief, 
and  that  I  helped  you !" 

"It's  a  lie— an  infernal  lie!"  shouted 
Mr.  Brown,  his  lips  li?id  with  rage  or 
fear.    "  Patience  1 " 

Bat  she  shrank  away  from  him  with  a 
low,  inarticulate  cry,  as  that  false  note, 
which  had  j  ured  on  her  seven  years  before, 
struck  and  tortured  her  anew  with  its 
hideous  discordance. 

'*  Go  away  1 "  she  said  to  Michael  Ches- 
ter, "  if  you  have  any  pity." 

He  turned  away  without  a  word.  He 
himself  hardly  conscious  of  more  than  one 
thing — the  innocence  of  the  woman  he 
had  despised  and  scorned  all  these  years. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

That  evening  he  was  coming  down  one 
of  the  streets  in  the  slums  of  the  town 
searching  for  F^nny,  who  had  disappeared 
from  the  house  of  the  woman  with  whom 
she  boarded. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  he 
saw  Lady  Mills  come  out  alone  from 
one  of  the  miserable  tenement  houses 
inhabited  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  here  t "  he  asked 
hoarsely,  stopping  as  she  came  down  the 
broken  steps  into  the  street.  A  gas-lamp 
flared  its  flickering,  yellow  light  just  by 
them,  and  he  saw  that  she  had  been  crying, 
and  her  face  was  white  and  tired  to  death. 
''This  is  no  place  for  you — alone — at  this 
hour." 

"I  came  to  look  for  Fanny,"  she  said. 
"  She  is  here— all  right  There  is  a  good 
woman  living  in  the  house,  and  Fanny  is 
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to  stfty  with  her  till  to-morrow,  then  she 
is  going  away  with  me." 

Oa  her  hand  flashed  the  diamonds  for 
which  poor  Fanny  had  so  nearly  bartered 
her  soaL  With  tears  and  passionate  shame 
and  remorse,  the  ring  had  been  given  back, 
as  the  girl's  heart  melted  before  the  tender, 
earnest  pleading  of  the  woman  who  had 
come  to  her,  in  her  guilt,  as  a  sister. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  yon  safely  oat  of 
tbist"  he  asked.  He  did  not  thank  her 
for  her  coming  to  Fanny;  words  on  the 
subject  would  that  moment  have  been  a 
discord  between  them. 

They  walked  on  in  silence ;  and  as  they 
went,  the  pride  and  arrogance,  the  petty, 
ignoble  ambitions  of  her  society  Ufe,  the 
slowly  increasing  hardness  of  a  heart 
striving  to  content  itself  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  world  of  fashion,  feU  from 
her,  as  the  hate,  and  the  sullen  apathy,  and 
that  bitter  brooding  oyer  wrongs  which 
turn  a  man's  heart  into  his  own  hell, 
poisoning  every  good  impulse  in  him, 
passed  out  of  his  life  for  ever. 

Ttey  came  out  at  last,  beyond  the  sight 
and  sound  of  that  nofoy,  restless,  human 
current,  into  a  deserted  square ;  and  then 
they  stopped  and  faced  each  other. 

'*  I  must  tell  you  something,''  he  said, 
"  before  you  speak ;  and  then  you  can  go 
a^ay  without  one  woid,  if  you  choose,  and 
you  will  be  right  to  do  sa  That  night— 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  I  beUeved 
my  fortune  was  made — I  decided,  as,  I 
walked  out  to  Atkinson's  MUl,  that  I 
would  not  see  you  again." 

<'  Hush,  I  knew  that,''  with  a  sUght,  sad 
smOe.  "I  saw  it  in  your  face  already, 
when  you  came  out  of  the  house,  that  the 
future  would  not  be  as  the  past  And 
yet — and  yet — I  wrote  to  beg  you  to  come 
back  to  me,"  her  pale  face  scarlet :  *'  but 
when  you  sent  back  my  letter " 

"Good  Heaven  1"  he  cried,  starbg  at 
her. 

"Ohl"  Had  her  father's  hand  been 
stained  with  this  sin,  too  1 

And  she  had  been  so  proud — so  scornful 
of  poor,  gaudy,  vulgar  Fanny— so  con- 
temptuous of  this  man,  at  whose  expense 
they  had  flourished ! 

"Why  did  you  keep  silence  all  these 
years  t "  she  cried. 

"Not  out  of  pity,  nor  mercy,  nor 
generosity,"  he  said  very  bitterly.  "  You 
must  know  everything,"  as  she  made  a 
gesture  as  if  to  stop  him.  "  I  would  have 
spoken  without  an  Instant's  ruth.  There 
were  moments  when  I  felt  like  a  devil ;  but 


'*Bt  Reuben  Purley"  ran  the 
over  the  lintel.  The  fishes  swam  sy mrnstrf- 
cally — or,  on  a  field  szaro,  und^e — In  tbi 
shield  above  the  wide  dark-timbsNl 
porch.  The  three  golden  taila  flashed  is 
the  sunshine,  so  did  tiie  diamond-pttssi 
lattices,  and  the  flickering  leavea  of  tb 
three  tall  poplars  behind  &e  houae.  Thi 
bright  light  brought  out  the  stroog  reds  of 
the  irregular,  spreading  tiled  rooia,  tbs 
curtains  of  Uie  lower  windows,  and  Ihs 
range  of  tall  hcdlyhockto  behind  the  oab- 
bage  rows  of  the  earden;  the  dassBif 
whites  of  walls,  chimney-potf,  and  Bea- 
ben   Parley's  shirts  flapping  on   a  line. 


I  was  silent  from  sheer  oompolsioii.  He 
one  but  Frame,  and  be  waa  dead,  knew  si 
my  work.  The  story  of  that  hoarded  moMf 
would  have  been  student  to  ecMsdeasB  ma 
Was  it  likely  that  any  man,  djlng  or  lM*g; 
would  have  handed  it  over  to  ewofhsr— 
a  stranger,  it  might  be  said — to  vss  for 
his  own  good,  and  leave  his  own  flerii  mi 
blood  to  that  stranger's  tender  moteissl 
I  could  not  prove  timt  the  inventiOB  vn 
mine  before  another  had  diaeovered  % 
and  if  I  could  have  done  eo,  another  hi 
patented  it  before  me,  and  mil] 
practically  valueless." 

There  was  a  silence.  They  stood 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  that  fringed  tb 
ffreat  silent  square.  Thondi  the  laanrof 
dusty  streets  flared  near  raen,  thirf  drew 
in  with  quickened  breathe  the  sesst  air 
of  the  spring  nighty  while  abofs  ^haa, 
shining  down  even  into  ihe  tnnaoSsal 
tumult  of  the  town,  was  Heaven's  nfarasi 
starlight 

"Michael,"  she  said  aofUj,  ''■li^  ft 
not  be  that  but  for  all  that  past  yoa  aad  I 
might  not  be  standing  here  fmtimt^  ssdi 
other  to-night;  that  out  oi  evfl  Hsafea 
has  brought  its  own  good,  and  has  girm  m 
to  each  other  when  we  need  ea&  oChsr 
mosti" 

"  Patience  I " 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown  made  oaa  mote  at- 
tempt at  blustering  anger. 

His  daughter  said  no  word ;  but  Men 
the  look  in  her  beantifal  sad  ejes  hs 
quailed  like  a  beaten  cor. 

The  matter  was  never  allnded  to 
and    Mr.  Joseph   Brown   stQi   lives 
flourbhes,  generally  envied  and  re^M 
on  the  proceeds  of  '*  Brown's  Pateal.* 
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Beyond  the  inn  green  meadows  stretched 
away  into  softest,  bluest  distance,  and  the 
river  lay  in  shimmering  links  of  diver.  A 
cheerfdl  stir  pervaded  the  place ;  men  and 
horaee  with  all  manner  of  vehicles  were 
coming  and  going,  smart  dog-carts,  barrows 
with  donkeys,  farm-carts,  shandrydans,  and 
a  cycle  or  twa  Ranben  Parley  himself, 
crimson-faced  and  perspiring,  came  oat  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  to  get  a  breath  of  air  as 
I  reached  the  porch. 

"  Has  the  carrier  left  my  Inggage  here  t " 
I  asked  him. 

"  Name  of  Mtlbom,  ma'am  t  Tes,  ma'am. 
He  said  I  were  to  give  yon  a  room  if  we 
had  one  to  spare.  I  don't  say  bat  we're  a 
bit  crowded  jost  now,  to-morrow  beiog  the 
first  day  of  Sqaire  Fisherton's  sale,  and  the 
farm  stock  and  stables  being  on  view  to- 
day ;  bat  we'll  get  yon  a  bedroom  and  a 
dinner.  Missosl  I  say,  missus  1  Here's 
the  lady." 

*'  Missus,"  a  pale,  anxious-faced  woman 
in  a  limp  gown,  with  a  blue  woollen  shawl 
crossed  over  her  chest,  came  out. 

''  It's  but  a  poor  place,  ma'am.  If  you 
think  you'd  be  more  comfortable  at  the 
•RjyalOak' " 

"The'EoyalOak'I  Just  listen  to  her  1 
A  low  Uttle  crib  in  a  back  lane !  Why,  of 
coarse  the  lady  would  rather  make  out 
with  what  we  can  give  her  for  a  night 
or  two  till  one  of  our  best  bedr^ms  is 
vacant^  tiian  go  to  a  pot-house." 

"  Let  me  see  what  you  can  do  for  me,  at 
all  events.  I'm  too  old  a  traveller  to  mind 
rooghing  it." 

"  Show  the  lady,  Jess-^and  no  nonsense, 
mind.  Coming,  sir,  coming  1"  He  gave 
his  wife  a  look,  not  unkind,  but  with  a 
threat  in  it,  and  bustled  off  in  answer 
to  repeated  calls  from  within. 

Mrs.  Purley  looked  at  me  plaintively, 
and  then  led  me  past  the  bar  through 
certain  crooked  passages  —  oil-doth  and 
dark  wainscot  all  shining  with  cleanliness 
and  elbow-grease  —  to  a  doorway  that 
opened  on  a  yard  at  the  back.  To  the 
left  was  a  building  with  a  loft  above,  up 
to  which  a  stout  likider  led. 

"It's  up  there,  ma'am,"  Mrs.  Parley 
sidd  deprecatingly.  <'  It  really  ain't  fit  for 
a  lady  to  occupy." 

"I've  slept  hi  queerer  places  than  any 
you  can  show  me,"  I  assured  her,  and 
scrambled  up  the  ladder  followed  by  her 
mild,  unavailing  protests. 

Gaining  the  lof  1 1  was  certainly  at  a  loss 
to  discover  the  sleeping  accommodation, 
for  it  was  crammed  with  sacks,  hampers, 


harness,  and  superannuated*  farm  imple- 
ments, and  had,  moreover,  a  great  opening 
in  the  opposite  wall  looking  out  into  a 
by-lane.  However,  my  landlady,  still 
apologetic,  unlocked  a  door  in  a  partition 
wUch  divided  the  loft  in  half,  and  led  the 
way  into  a  fairly  comfortable,  tiny  bed- 
room. To  be  sure,  it  was  only  possible 
to  stand  upright  on  one  side  of  it,  the  roof 
Blopmg  on  the  other  side  to  within  four 
feet  of  the  floor ;  but  it  was  spotlessly, 
dazslingly  dean,  the  boards  scrubbed  till 
they  almost  rivalled  ttie  fresh  whitewash 
of  the  walls;  a  gay  patchwork  counter- 
pane covered  the  truckle-bed;  if  there 
was  but  a  low  stool  by  way  of  wash-stand, 
the  pitcher  and  basin  were  capacious;  a 
mug  of  gillyflowers  stood  on  the  sill  of 
the  little  window,  and  an  antimacassar 
decorated  the  back  of  the  one  chair.  What 
could  woman  want  moret  I  was  quite 
content,  and  I  said  so. 

"Then  I  may  send  up  your  portman- 
teau t"  asked  Mrs.  Parley  despondently. 
'*  It  won't  leave  you  much  room." 

"  Plenty,"  said  I,  mounting  on  the  bed 
to  let  her  pass  out;  "especially  if  that 
great  chest  might  be  moved.  That  takes 
up  half  the  room.  Cannot  it  stand  with 
the  other  things  outside  t " 

Mrs.  Parley's  white  face  grew  whiter, 
her  lips  worked  tremulously. 

"  Ttiat  chest,  ma'am )  No ;  oh,  no ! 
We  mustn't  move  that,"  she  answered, 
dutching  nervously  at  the  blue  shawl  at 
her  throat.  "I — I  daren't.  I  gave  my 
word — my  solemn  word,  I  did — to  Ephraim 
that  there  it  should  stand  till  he  came 
back  to  fetch  it." 

"  Bat  it  spoils  the  room.  What's  in 
itl" 

"  We  didn't  ought  to  have  let  you  this 
room,  we  didn't.  It's  Ephraim's — he's 
paid  for  it.  But  my  huibuid,  he  is  so 
masterful.  There's  good  lodgings  to  be 
had,  ma'am — Mrs.  Jamp — a  widow,  and 
most  respectable " 

"Now,  missus!  Missus !"  came  Reuben's 
voice  from  below.  "Be  them  chops  to 
cook  themselves,  or  are  you  a-comingt" 
and  she  scoffldd  off  alarmedly,  still  mur- 
muring: 

"  Not  the  place  to  put  a  lady  in." 

I  followed,  leisurely  inspectmg,  •  and 
dedded  that  I  might  very  well  put  in  a 
few  days  at  the  "Three  Fishes."  Mrs. 
Parley  didn't  want  me,  evidently — over- 
worked as  it  was,  possibly.  She  seemed 
but  a  poor,  washed-out  creature,  but  she 
would  socn  find  that  I  was  not  an  exacting 
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lodger.  I  meftnt  to  be  oat  aketching  all 
day,  or  to  fish  if  I  got  the  chance.  My 
loft  hedroom  was  at  least  eool  and  quiet,  I 
infinitely  preferred  it  to  the  rather  stuffy 
hoose.    I  should  stay. 

I  was  engaged  on  a  rather  important 
piece  of  work  just  then.  Last  year  I  had 
contributed  a  number  of  illustrated  articles, 
entitled  "  The  Homes  of  Our  Forefathers/' 
to  an  American  magazine.  I  had  not  dealt 
with  mansions  of  the  class  of  Chatsworth 
or  Hatfield — their  owners  were  too  well 
known  and  their  families  too  thoroughly 
accounted  for  to  stand  any  liberties ;  but 
there  are  many  imposing  residences 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country  to 
which  an  American  "first  family"  might 
be  gratified  to  trace  its  origin,  and  I  could 
always  find  a  local  tradition,  a  tablet  in 
the  parish  church,  or  an  entry  in  the 
register  which  would  justify  my  title. 
Anyhow,  the  idea  "caught  on/'  as  the 
editor  was  pleased  to  inform  me  with  an 
order  for  three  more  sketches  to  complete 
an  "  Mition  de  luxe "  which  he  intended 
to  bring  out.  I  had  secured  a  grim  old 
Border  tower  with  a  ghastly  legend,  a 
moated  grange  in  the  Fen  country,  and 
had  been  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try 
Flsherton.  "There's  no  family  there  to 
speak  of  now,  and  you  can  say  what  you 
like  about  them.  There's  a  Mnrillo  worth 
looking  at  in  the  dining-hal),  too." 

So  I  set  ^ff  to  Fiaberton  Hall  in  high 
spirits,  taking  a  peep  on  the  way  into 
a  noble  old  thirteenth  -  century  church, 
crowded  with  promising -looking  monu- 
ments and  brasses.  It  was  a  longer  walk 
than  I  expected  to  the  entrance,  under 
the  fierce  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun.  The 
avenue  was  shady,  but  close  and  airless. 
It  wound  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
between  thickets  of  overgrown  shrubs,  and 
ended  at  last  in  a  huge  disappointment  A 
modem  f(9ade,  a  stucco— actually  stucco- 
portico,  and  a  severe  and  scornful  butler. 

The  Hall  was  not  open  to  the  public. 
The  sale  was  at  the  Home  Farm,  if  that 
was  my  business.  Captain  Fisberton  had 
left  positive  orders  that  no  "sketchers"  was 
to  he  allowed  in  the  grounds.  If  it  had 
been  "picnics"  or  "poachers,"  the  con- 
temptuous emphasis  could  not  have  been 
more  marked.  He  wouldn't  be  argued 
with  or  cajoled,  but  bowed  me  off  stiffly, 
and  kept  a  suspicious  eye  on  me  to  the 
turn  of  tlie  avenue.  I  was  disgusted  and 
cast  down,  but  not  discouraged.  See  the 
Hall  I  would,  and  the  Murillo  too  1 

I  turned  sharp  off  by  the  lodge,  and 
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followed  the  endosore  of  the  pukiQ 
search  of  a  possible  chance  of  treipiMBi. 
Half  a  mOe  of  high  wtll,  then  i  ksftk 
of  newly-tarred  [MJbg  with  iplky  uOi 
atop,  then  barbed  wire  fenehg.  I  tnnpid 
on  past  the  village  and  oat  on  the  m 
meadows  'beyond.  Always  the  bttbid 
wire,  except  at  points  where  hapfyivbt 
of  the  house  might  be  gsined  UmA 
breaks  in  the  trees,  when  op  me  tti 
envious  tarred  paling  as  befoieL  At  Ist 
another  length  of  stone  wslL  Ikiim 
evidently  crossed  the  park,  and  iaocdliii 
from  under  a  low  wide  sreh.  It  m 
shrunken  by  long  drought  to  a  thh  tM 
of  water  between  banks  of  deeijiog  titer- 
weed  and  stones,  but  in  oidinirysMOBi 
it  must  have  filled  the  arch  slaunt  (0  Ai 
crown,  as  I  could  see  by  the  graMiiJbii 
stone.  I  could  see  under  the  srcb-Ieo^ 
pass  under  the  arch !  Off  went  ihoHad 
stockings  forthwith,  and  I  wai  semttif 
from  the  top  of  one  big  stone  to  tb  mi, 
bruising  my  toes,  and  gieedBg  nj 
shoulders  on  the  low  arch,  but  pisiBg 
through,  and  In  the  Forbidden  Lud. 

It  was  so  easy,  so  abnudly  eiif,  tkt 
I  wondered  no  precautions  hid  beea  tihi 
to  bar  the  entrance,  but,  11  they  told  ne 
afterwards,  such  an  exeeptionalljdiyMMia 
had  not  been  known  for  yein.  Imib&U 
up  the  bank  into  a  thicket  of  ihododsDdNoa 
and  azaleas,  and  looked  aboaiu«.  l^m 
well  worth  the  venture.  A  fortified  Mid- 
ing  of  some  kind  had  evidentljonei  stood 
alone  on  its  little  hiU,  and  to  it  lUcudiDg 
generations  had  made  their  sdditioBi,6ich 
building  on  a  lower  level  than  the  mnd 
always  on  the  southern  slopei  tOl  tka 
beautiful,  confused,  irregular  ma«itnlA«l 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  whew  ft  «W 
in  a  stately  building,  with  gw«*  * 
windows  looking  on  a  terrace  fiomfiw 
a  flight  of  steps  descended  to  the  fi^ 
A  flush  of  late  autumn  roses  mA^ 
the  steps  and  balustrade  and  was  j^wm 
in  the  river,  which  had  been  here  diiwj* 
up  so  as  to  form  a  tiny  lakelet,  on  f  wt » 
gondola  floated.  I  should  haw  liked  to  «« 
to  work  on  it  there  and  then,  but  ww 
was  sinking  fast,  and  I  had  an  nntaon 
path  to  travel,  so  I  marked  the  ipot » 
to-morrow's  sketch,  and  made  my  wijw 
as  I  had  entered.  ^^„, 

High  tea  awaited  me  at  the  "W 
Fishes,"  a  generous  meal,  inclndfag  W 
eggs  and  bacon,  griddle-cakes,  h«!V»"J 
applc-tart  with  cream,  lerred  m  J^ 
Purley's  Uttle  room  behind  the  bar.  It* 
hungry  and  pleasantly  tired  out  bj  ^ 
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loDg  hot  day,  bo  I  did  fall  jiutiM  to  the 
fare,  and  then  prepared  to  go  to  bed  with 
the  birds,  begging  to  be  ealled  by  the  firat 
peraon  itirring  next  morning. 

*<  That'll  be  me,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Parley. 
••  Will  five  o'clock  suit  yon  %  Now,  missoe, 
what  are  yon  after  t  Yon  ain't  a-going  to 
carry  op  that  can  of  hot  water  1  Give  it 
here ;  I'll  take  it  np  for  tbe  lady.  She's 
got  a  weak  heart,  she  haye,"  he  continued 
confidentially  to  me  as  we  crossed  the  yard 
in  the  soft  sammer  twilight  *•  When  yon 
want  anything,  please  give  me  or  the  gitl 
aealL" 

I  anented,  and  having  got  him  safe  in 
the  loft,  attacked  him  diroctlf. 

••Now  yoa're  here,  Mr.  Parley,  won'( 
yoa  help  me  to  move  that  chest  oat  t  It 
takes  ap  a  quarter  of  the  room." 

Beaben's  jolly  face  new  solemn. 

•*  Can't  be  done,  mf^am,"  he  said  regret- 
folly,  shaking  his  head.  ••I'd  be  glad 
enough  to  see  the  last  of  it,  Heaven  knows. 
Bat  then  there's  the  missus.  It  'ud  be  the 
death  of  her.  She  thinks  herself  bound 
to  that  Ephraim  to  keep  it  till  he  comes 
again ;  and  him  dead  and  drowned  theie 
ten  years !  There's  no  reasoning  with  her." 

••  Who's  Ephraim,  and  what  did  he  keep 
inftr' 

•'Eph  were  my  brother.  Not  as  I 
were  proud  of  the  relationship — not  at  all. 
He  was  a  sailor  first,  and  then  a  sort  of 
servant  to  Mr.  Norris  Fisherton  when  he 
went  exploring  in  Africa.  Mr.  Norris,  he 
were  brother  to  Captain  Fisherton — the 
Squire  as  now  is  —  and,  similarly,  the 
Captain  weren't  particularly  proud  of  him. 
They  came  back  again  like  a  pair  of  bad 
pennies,  andliung  about  here  a  bit,  and  I 
don't  deny  I  was  glad  to  see  the  last  of 
them  botk  Ooe  day,  before  he  went»  I 
come  into  his  room  and  I  see  that  chest. 

•••Why,  whatever  do  you  want  with 
that  thing,'  says  I,  'unless  it's  a  bargain 
In  coffins  you've  been  picking  up  cheap  t' 

••He  turned  on  me  that  savage,  I 
thought  his  knife  would  be  into  me. 

••  *  I've  been  getting  something  with  a 
good  lock  that  will  keep  your  wife's 
meddling  fingers  out  of  my  goods  while 
I'm  away,'  was  all  he  said,  and  begins 
a-shoving  his  traps  in — jost»old  clothes 
and  some  bits  of  curiosities  he'd  brought 
home.  When  we  heard  of  his  end  I  says : 
Tm  his  next  heir;  I'll  clear  that  rubbish  out 
for  what  it'll  fetch.'  But  missus  began  to 
seream  out  like  mad.  She'd  vowed  to 
Ephraim  to  keep  that  chest  sacred,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else.    *  Have  it  your  own 


way,'  says  I  at  last.  '  Let  the  old  lumber 
lie.'  She  wanted  me  to  keep  the  room 
sacred  as  well  as  the  chest ;  but  that  were 
a  trifle  too  strong.  I  don't  deny  that  we 
were  unlueky " 

He  pulled  himself  up  short  and  bade  me 
a  hasty  good-night. 

I  regarded  that  chest  with  strong  dis- 
favour as  I  prepared  for  bed.  It  was  like 
a  coffin  or  one  of  those  metal-lined  dress- 
cases  for  India,  strong  and  solidly  made, 
with  a  lid  fittiisg  so  dosely  that  it  might 
be  air-tight  It  had  only  a  small  key- 
hole, but  was  secured  by  a  thick  tarred 
rope  firmly  knotted  round  it,  passing 
through  the  heavy  iron  handles  on  each 
side,  and  sealed  here  and  there  with  great 
red  blotches  of  wax.  On  one  of  them  I' 
thought  I  made  out  a  coat-of-arms  bearing 
the  three  fishes. 

Ephraim's  sscred  trait  1  Ephndm's  old 
clothes  and  bits  of  eurios!  How  much 
would  the  moths  have  left  of  them  by  this 
time  t  There  must  have  been  something 
of  more  value  in  it  that  Eouben  knew 
nothing  of;  or  why  did  he  seal  it  upt 
Was  it  heavy)  I  caught  the  big  handle 
and  put  all  my  strength  into  a  pulL  I 
could  move  it  easily  enough,  but  it  groaned 
dismally,  and  there  came  a  mufflad  rattle 
from  within  that  made  me  drop  the  handle 
with  a  nervous  start 

Bah  !  Crockery,  cutlery,  African  ivory, 
or  diamonds,  what  business  was  it  of 
mine  1  He  was  hoarding  small  treasures 
towards  the  fitting  up  of  a  little  home  of 
Us  own  when  he  gave  up  the  sea,  and 
couldn't  trust  his  sister-in-law  with  the 
handling  of  them.  And  now  he  was 
drowned,  poor  fellow  1  I  made  up  a  whole 
story  to  account  for  Ephraim  and  the  box, 
and  almost  forgave  him  before  I  blew  out 
my  candle  and  closed  my  eyes. 

Bat  not  a  wink  of  comfortable  sleep 
would  Ephraim  let  me  have  that  night 
Scarce  had  I  dropped  off  when  I  heard 
him — I  could  swear — dragging  the  chest 
softly  across  the  room.  I  heard  him 
breathe  hard  as  he  undid  the  knotp.  I 
heard  the  clink  of  the  hasp  in  the  lock. 
Time  after  time  I  foand  myself  sitting 
bolt  upright  m  bed,  with  staring  eyes 
striving  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  comer 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed  where  the  chest 
stood.  Then  a  fresh  fantasy  arose  in  my 
braia  I  made  out  the  dark  outline  against 
the  whitewashed  wall,  and,  as  I  watched, 
the  lid  seemed  to  rise  softly — softly ;  and 
I  sat  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the 
damp  streaming  down  my  forehead,  wait- 
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iog  to  806  •omethiBg — I  knew  not  what — 
come  out.  This  was  intolerable  1  I  sprang 
ont  of  bed  and  walked  straight  to  the 
window  past  the  thing.  A  wan  old  moon 
was  setting  behind  a  bank  of  ragged  black 
cloud.  I  stared  at  it  till  I  began  to 
feel  drowsy,  then  made  for  my  bed  once 
more.  As  I  passed  the  chest,  in  a  fit  of 
childish  anger  I  struck  it  sharply  with  my 
fist  Again  that  muffled  rattle  answered 
me,  and  I  sat  down  on  my  bed-foot  seised 
with  an  utterly  unreasoning,  ghastly  panic, 
like  a  cold  clutch  on  my  heart.  There 
was  some  nameless  horror  within  reach  of 
me — samething  that  was  living  and  stirring 
within  ^at  chest.  I  could  hear  it  scratch- 
ing and  scraping,  trying  to  escape.  I 
could  hear  muffled  breatUngs  and  choking 
gasps.  I  flung  myself  on  the  thing  with  a 
sort  of  frenzy,  and  tare  at  the  cords  The 
knots  were  ^oo  skilfully  tied.  I  only 
got  my  finger-tips  rasped  for  ihy  palnr.  I 
struck  it  again,  violently  and  viciously  this 
time.  Not  a  sound  in  reply.  Then  I 
seized  the  handle,  resolved  to  put  it  out  at 
all  hazards.  Dragging  with  all  my  force  I 
caught  my  foot  in  a  crack  in  the  boards, 
slipped  and  fell,  striking  my  head  against 
the  wall  How  long  1  lay  there  stunned 
I  never  knew;  but  when  I  came  to  my 
senses  the  welcome  morning  light  was 
streaming  in  upon  me.  I  thankfully 
staggered  to  my  feet,  splashed  myself  well 
with  cold  water,  and  dressed.  Two  sleepy- 
headed  farm  boys  were  clinking  across 
the  yard  with  their  pails  towards  the  cow- 
shed, and  at  the  kitchen  door  stood  Mr. 
Pnrley,  on  the  look-out  for  me,  as  I  was 
consdouB. 

**  Hillo,  ma'am !  I  were  a-coming  to  call 
you.    Had  a  good  night  t " 

Some  demon  of  contrariness  nrsed  me 
to  reply :  "  Ob,  capital  1 "  which  I  became 
aware  astonished  him  pleasantly. 

''  Why,  a-coorse  you  did.  Missus,  here's 
the  lady  as  fresh  as  paint  The  room  done 
her  no  barm." 

Mrs.  Pnrley,  kneeling  before  a  crackling 
fire  of  sticks,  on  which  she  was  balancing 
the  coffee-pot|  looked  round  fearfully  over 
her  shoulder. 

**  Olad  to  hear  it»  ma'am,"  she  replied, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  coffee  smelt  so  good  that  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  join  them  at  breakfast, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  demolished  several 
slices  of  cold  boOed  ham  and  delicious 
country  bread,  the  sun  was  up  and  the 
village  awake  and  stirring.  I  returned  to 
my  loft  light-heartedly  to  collect  the  re- 


quisites for  my  expedition,  to  wfaiefa  tki 
touch  of  lawlessness  gave  sn  tdditionl 
charm.  I  had  solved  the  myitay  of  tk 
night's  terrors,  Mrs.  Parley  hsTbg  eoi- 
fessed  that  for  my  better  entettiiBat&t 
last  night  she  had  made  my  tea  with  two 
good  spoonfuls  of  green  in  the  pot ;  6Boi|ii, 
in  conjunction  with  the  uniuotlly  )mq 
meal,  to  raise  a  legion  of  bogies  at  aij 
time  for  me. 

I  found  the  river  lower  thia  oi  h 
previous  day,  and  had  no  diffieoltj  in  as. 
veying  mysetf  and  my  goods  to  tbs  iptll 
had  chosen  on  the  bank  of  the  onttoatil 
water  opposite  the  house.  I  voikad 
my  will  on  Fisherton  Hall  thit  dij.  I 
sketched  it  in  pendl,  and  I  iketcbed&ii 
water-colour ;  I  made  careful  BtQdia  d 
the  detfldls,  and  when  the  son  got  tooM 
I  went  exploring  happDy  along  tk  m^ 
of  the  river  till  I  reached  the  poiotwtet 
it  first  entered  the  park.  TfaenlntdoiB 
on  a  fallen  tree  in  a  nest  of  bnobB,Bi 
devoured  the  sandwiches  Mra  Fodafbid 
put  up  for  me.  Then  I  waded  leroH  ik 
river  and  walked  back  to  the  boosa, 

In  ordinary  seasons  there  wu  no  iif 
of  reaching  the  terrace  ezoef^  bm  tki 
house  or  the  ]dce,  the  water  ooverisg  tk» 
lowest  steps  to  the  depth  of  wmt  M 
To-day  I  could  get  to  them  hjemkgi 
yard  or  two  of  mud  and  gnnL  Iln^ 
were  a  mass  of  damp  green  weed,  tfipm 
and  treacherous ;  away  went  my  liatiwB 
under  me  on  the  first  step,  and  dowi  I 
came  ignominiously.  I  got  np  *P^ 
hurt,  except  where  my  left  hind,  os  wfc» 
I  had  faUen  rather  heavfly,  had  beas  o^ 
by  some  sharp  edge  under  the  greas  um 
— a  stone  or  piece  of  glass.  1  dug  H  oj 
and  examined  it  A  bit  of  metal,  mk^ 
shaped.  I  poked  the  dirt  out  rf  ttw 
saw  it  was  akind  of  ring;  finiUylwiwa 
it  and  gave  it  a  rub  with  my  ptfot^ 
and  it  came  out  yellow— gold,  poaaiblf,^ 
its  weight — a  scarf-iing  <rf  an  6ac«W| 
pattern,  an  owl,  or  maybe  a  ^'"•'^^IJ^ 
between  two  outspread  wingt.  I  ^^J™*!^ 
who  had  dropped  it  there,  and pockaWtt 
— provisionally.  I  made  my  ^^ 
lessly  up  to  the  terrace,  and  peered  la » 
the  great  oriel  window,  ^^^^^f^ 
stately  dining-room,  with  marvela  of  w* 
oak  carving  In  the  high  cbimney-pieW" 
the  great  unfurnished  bnffei  The  no* 
was  dismantled  and  evidently  ^'^^^T 
gazed  my  fill,  and  found  banging  qV^ 
me  a  brown  masterpiece  that  wia  nmr 
takeably  the  Murillo.  When  I  had  ib«^«J 
the  notea  I  needed  I  found  my  way  >P 
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ihroagh  the  gardens  to  the  old  ruin,  and 
after  more  BketehiDg  returned,  hot»  tired, 
and  e<mtented,  by  the  way  I  had  entered, 
to  the  onter  world. 

V  Bnaineu  had  been  good  at  the  ''  Three 
Fiihea"  to-day.  Mrs.  Parley  teemed 
hardly  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  another, 
and  Benben  mop^d  his  crimson  brow  as 
he  ran  from  bar  to  stables  keeping  his 
staff  np  to  their  work  The  first  day's 
sale  was  over,  but  a  few  choice  lots  were 
reserved  till  to-morrow  momingi  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  another  room  for  me 
to-night.  I  didn't  care ;  in  fact,  I  preferred 
my  present  quartern  Benben  seemed  per- 
sonally gratified  by  my  decision. 

**Glad  to  hear  yoa  say  so,  ma'am.  I 
don't  hold  with  tiie  missns's  queer  fads 
abont  that  room.  Why,  if  yon  haven't 
got  Fisherton  Hall  there  as  like  as  life  1 
And  Lady  Jane's  window  1 " 

I  looked  np  eagerly,  scenting  a  family 
l^end. 

*•  Who  was  Lady  Jane  t " 

"  Weill  she  were  the  last  of  the  real  old 
Fishertons,  now  that  her  hnsbimd  were 
dead — consins  they  were,  yoa  see.  And 
that  were  the  identical  window  she  dis- 
appeared out  of.  There's  a  tablet  in  the 
chnrch  to  her,  same  as  if  she  were  dead. 
Yoa  see,  she  cooldn't  abide  them  other 
Fishertons,  all  except  Mr.  Norrii — comin', 
sir,  comin',"  and  off  went  Benben,  leaving 
me  athirst  for  "copy." 

He  came  in  presently,  and  sat  down  by 
my  invitation  in  the  b'g  chahr  by  the  open 
window,  pipe  in  hand,  u>  have  his  portrait 
taken  while  "the  missos"  took  hL  place 
in  the  bar. 

'*  Please  tell  me  all  yoa  can  abont  Lady 
Jane,"  I  begged  him ;  bat  his  first  sentence 
shivered  my  romance  to  atoms. 

*'  Lady  Jane  1  WeU,  she  were  a  smart 
old  lady  of  eighty-five  or  upwards  when  I 
see  her ;  shrnnken  and  bent,  bat  as  active 
on  her  feet  as  a  girl.  Mr.  Cobb,  the  last 
batler,  ased  to  look  in  here  of  a  Tuesday 
evening  regular,  and  he  says  her  spite 
again  the  Captain — the  Squire  as  now  is — 
was  wonderful  The  Hall  was  hers,  you 
aee,  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  all  the 
heirlooms,  picturer,  and  diamonds,  and 
plate ;  and  she  used  to  say  she'd  live  to  a 
Imndred,  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of  them; 
and  they  do  say  as  she  disappeared  out  of 
pure  spite,  so  as  they  never  could  prove 
tier  death.  She  used  to  have  the  grand 
gold  plate  set  out  every  night,  and  come 
down  to  dinner  in  all  the  diamonds,  and 
have  Mr.  Cobb  and  the  two  men  waiting 


on  her,  just  as  if  there  were  a  regular 
party.  Well,  one  night,  when  they  took 
in  coffee  as  usual,  the  room  was  empty. 
Mr.  Cobb  looked  on  the  terrace,  but  she 
wasn't  there.  Some  walnuts  which  she 
had  been  peeling  was  on  her  plate,  and 
her  gloves  and  fan  lay  beside  them,  but  no 
sign  of  Lady  Jane  anywhere.  Then  he 
called  the  maid,  and  they  searched  the 
house  and  tiien  the  grounds,  but  she 
wasn't  either  in  or  out,  and  if  she  had 
been  out  she  must  have  died — poor  old 
lady  1  That  was  the  night  of  the  great 
storm,  when  the  big  elm  across  the  lane 
was  split,  and  the  stable  roof  blown  off. 
Next  day  Captain  Fisheiton  came  down 
from  London,  and  called  us  all  out  to  help 
him  to  search.  I  went — it  was  pouring 
bucketsful,  I  remember,  and  half  the 
country  under  water — ^but  high  nor  low 
could  we  find  a  trace  of  Lady  Jane." 

'*  She  must  have  been  murdered,'*  I  pro- 
nounced; ''murdered  for  her  diamonds." 

«'So  the  police  said,  but  they  couldn't 
prove  it.  Bobbers  weren't  likely  to  leave 
all  that  beautiful  gold  plate  on  the  table. 
And,  besides,  how  were  they  to  have 
gotint" 

''Justasldidto-day." 

Benben  gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonish- 
ment when  I  related  my  exploit,  and 
looked  meditative. 

"What  had  Mr.  Korris  to  do  with 
her  t "  I  asked,  to  wake  him  up  again. 

"That  was  just  a  bit  of  her  spite,  too. 
When  he  came  back  here,  and  the  Captain 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  she 
gave  him  two  hundred  pounds  to  make 
another  start,  and  put  him  down  in  her 
will  for  ten  thousand  if  he  beha'ved  himself 
— as  a  sort  of  reward  for  annoying  the 
family,  Mr.  Cobb  says." 

"  What  became  of  him  1 " 

Mr.  Parley  pointed  solemnly  with  his 
pipe-stem  to  the  floor. 

"  Went  to  Davy  Jones.  Him  and  Eph 
—and  a  good  job  too,"  he  added  by  way 
of  postscdpt  to  the  epitaph.  "If  they'd 
have  lived  a  week  or  two  longer  there's  no 
telling  what  might  have  been  said.  Why 
— I  am  blessed  1 " 

Beuben's  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  wide  stare 
on  the  scarf-ring  which  I  had  tumbled  out 
on  the  table  wiSi  my  knife  and  indiarubber. 
I  tossed  it  across  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  that  1 " 

"  Ephraim's,  by  George  1  Pawned  ft  at 
Mistleton  when  he  first  came  home,  and 
took  it  out  the  day  he  left  with  some 
money  as  Mr.  Norris  gave  him." 
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'*  Then  you'd  better  keep  it  I  picked 
it  up  on  the  terrace  steps  under  laAy 
Jane's  window." 

Beuben's  jolly  face  was  incapable  of 
turning  pale,  so  deeply  ingrained  was  its 
tint;  but  it  mottled  s3l  oyer  and  his  jaw 
dropped,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees. 

"  S'poiing  the  missus  should  have  been 
right  all  along)"  I  heard  him  whisper 
huskily  to  himself.  He  took  up  the  ring 
gingerly^  his  hand  shaking,  and  turned  it 
over  and  oyer  in  his  broad  palm.  It 
seemed  to  offer  a  problem  too  intricate  for 
him  to  solve.  Finally,  under  pretext  of 
being  wanted  in  the  bar,  he  left  me,  not  to 
return. 

I  bid  defiance  to  Ephraim  and  all  his 
woxks  to-night,  and  piled  hb  chest  with 
my  sketching  tools,  fishing  tackle,  and 
waterproof.  I  had  supped  early  and 
moderately,  and  was  dead  sleepy.  My 
eyes  closed  as  my  head  touched  the  pillow, 
and  as  they  closed  the  visions  of  the  past 
night,  like  evil  birds  of  darkness,  seemed 
to  arise  and  gather  over  me.  All  the 
horrors  came  back  multiplied  and  intensi- 
fied a  thousand-fold,  for  I  knew  myself  to 
be  sleeping  and  powerlees  against  them.  I 
tried  to  waka  I  insisted  on  waking  as 
before  I  had  Insisted  on  sleeping,  and  the 
church  dock  booming  out  "  One  "  helped 
me  to  break  the  spell.  I  woke,  I  was 
convinced  ;  '  but  where  was  I )  The 
Murillo  hung  opposite  me  across  a 
table  covered  with  massive  gold  plate, 
and  lighted  by  clusters  of  wax  lights. 
Liveried  servants  waited  on  me,  offering 
dishes  which  I  could  not  taste.  The  great 
oriel  window  behind  me  was  open  to  the 
hot  sultry  night,  and  through  the  darkness 
I  could  hear  the  tread  of  soft  footsteps 
coming  up  from  the  water,  and  I  knew  it 
was  Death  who  was  nearing  me.  Then  I 
called  to  my  serving-men  to  make  fast  the 
window  against  him;  but  my  voice  gave 
no  sound.  The  steps  came  nearer  and 
always  nearer,  and  I  called  to  the  men  to 
stay  by  me  and  protect  me ;  but  my  voice 
gave  no  sound  and  they  lef  c  me  alone.  And 
I  knew  who  was  entering,  but  could  not 
cry  out  nor  stir ;  and  something  black  fell 
over  me,  blinding  and  choking,  and  the 
clntok  of  Death  was  on  my  throat.  I 
fought  and  struggled, but  was  borne  away; 
and  with  the  splash  of  water  mingled  with 
hideous  threats  and  curses  in  my  ears  I 
awoke  at  last. 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  An  angry 
dawn  was  breaking  in  the  east,  so  I  up 
and  dressed,  and  tramped  far  afield  with 


no  aim  or  purpose  bat  to  pot  y  ^ 
mQes  as  I  oould  between  ms  lod  ij 
terrors.  ItwaahighnoonersIrebiiMi^ 
dusty,  weary,  and  with  a  ghost-tiddis  hi 
which  I  felt  must  be  seen  of  sIL  U^, 
the  ^  Three  Fishes"  was  toolmirtoi|«n 
any  notice  for  me,  so  I  f ed  snd  dmad 
again  and  set  off  to  discover  lorns  an 
of  getting  away  as  soon  as  nught  be.  Kel 
a  vehicle  was  to  be  had,  of  coone,  indtb 
carrier  didn't  travel  till  next  Dooii^ 
Well,  I  might  stay  if  another  room  ni  to 
be  had ;  but  not  a  day  looger.  IbinUi, 
I  went  to  see  the  church,  m  the  one  fot 
with  possibUities  of  cooben,  uid,iittb| 
in  tiie  Squire's  pew  copyiug  the  ioM^ 
on  tihe  tablet  to  Lady  Jsne,  I  ineootfMitff 
fell  asleep  amongst  the  Squire's  eooiMli 
cushions,  and  was  only  awskened  lif  k 
old  sexton  taking  a  look  roosdyn 
locking  up. 

I  came  out  at  the  west  door  ioU  i 
world  aflame  with  crimson  light  A  by 
sun  was  disappearing  behind  deoieaiN 
of  black  cloud.  An  unnstonl  ifflMs 
reigned — ^no  twitter  of  birdi,  Dornitbo< 
leaves.  The  lurid  glow  turned  tke  rid 
of  the  "Three  Fishes"  to  eo|)par.  m 
stables  were  shut,  the  yard  iwept.  lUj, 
and  deserted.  The  house  wuMn^ 
the  quiet  of  exhaustion;  entfatif  (bHh 
was  over  and  the  customett  iepntei.  I 
made  ihj  way  into  the  ubl  Ukto, 
where  the  tiles  were  damp  lith  ixM^ 
scrubbing,  and  the  fire,  kept  dovn  to  th 
smaUest  handful  that  would  keep  ik^ 
on  the  boil,  shone  reflected  in  ibiwssd 
row  of  unused  tins.  Mrs.  PttJ«y»*^ 
near  the  hearth  in  an  old-fsshionedncof 
chair,  clicking  her  knittbgneedlei idu/ 
in  the  half-light,  looked  up  si  I  eais* 
pleased  to  see  me.  The  '*Une  bedws 
was  in  readiness  for  me,  she  said,  wM 
sitting-room.  I  declined  the  latler, » 
sat  down  in  the  wide  windowwatwiWfflj 
her  white  face  coming  and  going  u  m 
rocked.  Every  lattice  was  open  to  m 
what  air  there  was,  but  none  of  the  enif 
day  sounds  came  in.  ,    ^  j 

•»  The  storm  is  near,"  ihe  spoke  ort  « 
the  gloom.  "It  wiU  be  swfiil  wheB» 
comes— JMt  what  it  wu  this  tine » 

^^^hen  Lady  Jane  dissppetfed,  «J 
Ephraim's  ship  was  lost.  Do  their  gWS 
walk,  do  you  thiok!  TheygsT«a»» 
bad  time  last  night"  ,       ,  ^ 

I  spoke  laughingly,  but  she  dropped^ 
sock  on  her  knee,  and  her  &(»  P^ 
whiter. 
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"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  I  told  Reuben 
bo/'  she  moaned,  beating  her  hands  on  her 
knees.  ''He  would  have  it.  You're  the 
third.  There  was  the  boy  and  poor  Bessy, 
and  now  you.  We  didn't  ought  to  put  a 
Christian  ttiere." 

''Look  here,"  I  safdi  leaning  forward, 
"  do  you  know  what's  in  that  chest  1 " 

'*0h,    no,    no!"   she    shrieked.     "Ill 
■wear  I  never  opened  it!    I'll  tell  you 
how  it  was,  ma'am.     We  were  doing  well 
before    Ephraim    came    home.      All  the 
gentlefolks  about  had  a  good  word  to  say 
for  us.    Every  stall  in  the  stable  was  filled 
in  the  hunting  season,  and  on  market  days 
we  had  more  than  we  could  take  in ;  but 
Reuben  wasn't  satisfied.    He  wanted  to 
build  those  new  stables,  and  he  borrowed 
the  money  from  Lawyer  Sharp,  and  it 
came  to  more  than  he  thought;  and  not  a 
night  could  he  sleep  easy  in  his  bed  for 
wondering  how  we  should  pay  it  all.    I 
was  glad  to  see  Ephraim  at  first,  for  I 
thought   he  might    divert    his  brother's 
mind — a  bit  rough  he  was,  through  living 
in  them  countries  among  the  blacks,  but 
no  haruL    But  that  Mr.  Norris,  oh,  he 
was  a  bad  one  !   Lor',  what  doings  used  to 
come  out  when  they  sat  over  the  fire  with 
their  pipes  at  night !    I  couldn't  tell  you, 
ma'am;    it   just  made  me  sick  to  hear 
them.     Reuben  got  vexed  when  I  put  my 
hands  over  my  ears  and  ran  away.     He 
said  they  only  made  them  up  to  frighten 
me,  but  I  knew  better.     Reuben,  you  see, 
was  dazzled  a  bit  by  idl  the  talk  of  gold- 
dust,    and    ivory,    and    diamonds    that 
Ephraim  was  so  free  with — not  that  he  or 
Mr.  Norris  had  got  much  good  out  of 
them.    Eph  were  in  rags  when  he  first 
came   home,  and    Mr.  Norris  was  just 
hanging  about  to  get  what  he  could  out  of 
Lady  Jane.    No  one  knows  all  them  two 
had  been  up  to !    They  was  afraid  of  one 
another,  they  was.    Ephraim  would  stop 
in  his  talk  when  Mr.  Norris  gave  him  a 
look,  and  yet  whatever  Mr.  Norris  got  out 
of  Lady  Jane,  Ephraim  took  the  half  of  it. 
He  came  to  me  with  fifty  pounds  one  day 
and  said  I  might  have  it  till  he  came  bsck 
from  sea.    *  It's  rent  for  my  room^^  and  I 
shall  take  the  key  away  with  me,'  says  he. 
I  was  that  thankful  to  get  tiie  money  and 
see  the  la^t  of   them,  I  was  ready  to 
promise  whatever  he  asked — ^not  to  set 
foot  in  that  room,  or  let  any  one  else 
do  so." 

The  sun  had  disappeared  now,  only  an 
angry  glow  fioshed  the  west  above  the 
crowding  black  clouds.    Mrs.  Parley  sat 


with  her  eyes   fixed    on  jt,   the    words 
coming  as  if  by  some  constraint 

"  I  promised ;  but  that  weren't  enough. 
Ephraim  made  me  swear — me,  a  decent 
#oman,  to  use  such  words ! — and  Reuben 
were  that  masterful  he  wouldn't  heed  a 
'Word  I  told  him.  And  we  broke  the 
promise,  we  did,  and  brought  Ephraim 
back  from  his  grave  under  tiie  sea.  I  saw 
him — sure  as  I'm  a  living  woman — Eph, 
with  his  big  red  beard,  and  his  shiny  coat, 
and  his  sailor's  cap,  kneeling  on  that  chest 
and  pullini;  at  the  ropes  as  I  seen  him  do 
it  afore.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  been  on 
the  ground  for  weeks,  but  his  coat  was 
dripping,  and  I  saw  the  wet  marks  of  his 
great  sea-boots  on  the  boards.  It  was 
salt  water,  ma'am,  and  the  sea  had  given 
up  its  dead." 

"Did  it  speak  to  yout"  I  asked,  in  a 
quiver  with  half-formed  suspicion  and 
excitement 

"  Speak  t  I  should  have  died  I  I 
daredn't  wait  for  him  to  turn  and  look  at 
me  with  those  dead  eyes;  I  crept  away 
to  hide  in  the  loft,  and  there  came  a  flash 
of  lightning  that  filled  the  place,  and  I 
saw,  staring  in  at  the  window,  Mr.  Norris 
Fiaheiton's  own  wicked  face  all  afire.  Next 
minute  came  a  clap  of  thunder  like  the 
Day  of  Judgement,  and  they  vanished." 
"  Did  Mr.  Parley  see  them  1 " 
"How  could  he,  and  it  club  day  at 
Mistleton,  same  as  to-day,  and  he  not 
coming  back  till  midnight  1  He  found  me 
in  a  dead  faint,  and  the  door  of  that  room 
fast  locked  as  when  Ephrdm  had  left  it" 
It  was  pitchy  black  now,  and  a  curious 
shrill  sighing  filled  the  air  outside,  while  a 
lost  little  whid  moaned  and  piped  in  the 
chimney. 

''And  a  curse  came  with  Ephraim's 
money,"  she  went  on  excitedly.  "Mr. 
Mayne  gtfve  up  the  hounds,  and*  they  went 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  county; 
and  the  carrier  began  to  go  by  the  new 
Mistleton  road,  and  the  'Three  Fishes' 
went  down-^down  I 

'*If  we'd  but  have  waited,  and  never 
touched  that  money  !  Fifty  pounds  came 
to  me  from  Aunt  Sasan's  will  jaat  a  month 
after — clean,  honest  money.  Bat  Ephraim's 
gone  where  I  can  never  pay  him,  and  the 
money  and  the  curse  sticks  to  us.  Oh, 
oh  I "  She  threw  up  her  arms  and  fell 
a-sobbing,  whUe  the  first  heavy  drop  of 
the  thunder-storm  splashed  on  the  dusty 
path. 

I  got  up  to  search  for  a  light ;  it  was 
too  terrible  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  sobs  in 
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the  darbnesi. .  They  ceased  eaddenly,  and 
I  felt  her  dateh  my  arm. 

•*  Look,  look  1  The  lo(i  1  He's  there  1 " 
she  cried  hoarsely.  I  looked  through  the 
open  kitchen  door  to  where  a  faint  light 
glimmered  and  flickered.  "And  Keaben 
and  me  locked  that  room  up  safe  when 
we'd  got  your  thbgs  oat,"  she  moaned. 

I  shook  her  off  and  stepped  resolately 
out  into  the  yard,  I  think  she  dreaded 
more  being  left  to  herself  ihtia  anything 
she  expected  to  see,  for  she  threw  her 
gown  oyer  her  head  and  followed,  holding 
tight  to  my  sUri  We  climbed  the  ladder 
silently.  The  room  door  was  open,  sore 
enongb,  and  something  moving  inside.  On 
the  doping  whitewashed  ceiling  I  saw 
the  shadow  of  a  big  man — a  man  in  a 
sailor's  cap,  with  a  wide,  rongh  beard.  I 
was  hampered  by  Mrs.  Parley,  who  hang 
limp  on  my  arm,  and  I  was  infected  by  her 
terrors.  I  drew  back  amongst  the  loft 
lumber  and  watched  the  shadow  fearfally. 
It  disappeared  at  last,  and  a  dark  form 
filled  the  doorway ;  a  man  bending  onder 
the  weight  of  a  chest—Ephraim's.  It 
passed  as,  making  for  the  opening  to  the 
road. 

A  wild  shriek  barst  from  Mrs.  Parley : 
<*EphraimI  Ephraiml"  and  a  flash  of 
lightning,  yivid,  blinding,  solphareoos, 
fiUed  the  loft,  in  which  I  saif,  clear  as  in 
dayUghta  the  figare,  red-bearded,  dad  in 
an  oilskin  coat  from  which  the  water  ran 
in  streamsi  and  with  high  sea^boots  that 
left  great  wet  footmarks  as  he  trod.  The 
next  moment  all  was  blackness,  and  there 
barst  over  oar,  heads  with  a  mighty  roar 
the  first  thunder-dap,  shaking  the  bmlding 
to  its  foandatlonff.  The  floor  rocked  and 
heaved,  the  roof  split  open  to  the  sky,  and 
the  next  flash  showed  as  Ephraim's  room 
ciambling  away  from  oar  very  feet  into 
a  rained  heap  of  bricks,  mortar,  beams, 
and  tiles.  The  great  scathed  elm  across 
the  lane  had  fallen  apon  it  and  crashed  it. 

The  mondng  rose  calm  and  clear.  The 
hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  lay  prone,  but 
the  cabbage-rows  glittered  brave  in  rain- 


drops, and  the  three  fishes  eodsd  ^ 
well-washed  golden  tails  in  lbs  nn.  I^ 
meadows  lay  like  a  wide  lakf,  w&h  h 
little  river  drowned  at  the  botknn. 

I  was  standing  in  the  pofch  wU  at 
possessions  waiting  for  the  esrriei,  wim 
Reuben  came  sheepishly  oot  to  wii  ^ 
good-bja 

*'  Mr.  Parley  I  Come  here  direedj,  aj 
tell  me,  how  could  you  pUy  loehitrickl 
You  might  have  frightened  your  wife  (o 
death." 

"  Not  she  I  Bless  yon,  she's  hijipiKB 
her  mind  than  she's  been  thii  tan  jm 
*Ephraim's  got  his  own,'  uyi  ihe."  Hi 
shook  with  intemd  laoghtor.  "liil 
came  out  beautifn],  didn't  it^  ms'imt  H 
had  that  dodge  in  my  mind  enr  isil 
came  across  tnose  old  togs  of  EpUi'i 
in  a  bundle  in  the  loft;  l»t  it  WMi'iffl 
you  found  that  scarf-ring  that  I  mdiip 
my  mind  that  something  ooght  to  k 
done."  he  ended  seriously. 

'•Tell  me"— in  a  whisper-'' whtbii 
become  of  the  chest  1 " 

«  You've  a  right  to  know,  miW  WeD, 
it's  up  there,"  and  he  jerked  Ui  tlnab 
towards  the  comer  of  the  ebareiijanl  jot 
visible  at  the  end  of  the  roaid.  Tiis  owi 
white  horse  came  jogging  twd  it  u  I 
looked.  **  Samud  Sprowlt^  tk9  MxtoD, 
as  you  may  have  heard  ob, Wi  uyuds 
and  Ephraim's,  and  I  pot  it  toUaibit 
was  to  be  done.  He's  gets  gnte  to  figto- 
day — a  family  one — and  a  foot  or  lo  dNpec 
makes  no  great  odds  to  him.  S»tt« 
it  wiU  go,  and.you'U  havethsntuhdfas 
of  knowing  that  the  Barisl  Serneeiillbi 
read  over  it»  and  a  stone  potopitili 
head,  quite  respectable,  poor  thin^  B4 
said  Bduben,  his  honest  isoo  diilM^ 
with  a  threatenbg  scowl,  "If  mm 
two  villains — as  never  sailed  in  the  'Sn^ 
Bell'— ever  shows  thdr  fices  here  igM 
they  may  look  out;  for  HI  dig  ft  i?» 
rU  hang  them."    Andhemesntii 

The  cart  stopped.  HepntmygooM 
and  then  myself.  The  white  hone  giw» 
lurch  forward,  and  I  saw  the  W  of  w 
<*  Three  Fishes." 
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MISS  KETURA.H. 

By  MARY  ANGELA  DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  cold, 
wet  eyening  in  January.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  least  unusual  about  the 
appearance  of  the  streets  of  London  on 
this  particular  evening,  but  to  the  occa- 
pant  of  a  certain  four-wheel  cab  which 
was  jolting  slowly  westward  they  eyidently 
presented  an  aspect  of  turbulence  and 
danger  that  was  uttle  short  of  terrific*  She 
was  a  little  old  lady,  and  she  sat  motion- 
less onthe  extreme  edge  of  the  seat,  ding- 
ing with  one  hand  to  a  little  old-fashioned 
reticule,  and  with  the  other  to  a  bird- 
cage, gazing  out  of  the  window  with  her 
blue  eyes  round  with  alarm,  and  now  and 
agahi  ejaculating  under  her  breath: 
<'  Oh|  dear  me  1  Oh,  dear  me  I  *'  She  was 
dxiyen  right  across  London ;  at  Piccadilly 
Circus  she  gave  herself  up  for  lost  and 
shut  her  eyes  tightly,  still  sitting  bolt 
upright  and  dingjng  to  her  reticule  and 
her  bird-cage,  unable  to  articulate  the 
**  Oh,  dear  me  1"  which  formed  itself  upon 
her  lips ;  and,  finally,  in  a  smart  street  in 
KensiDgton  the  cab  came  to  a  standstill 

A  littie  gasp  came  from  the  litUe  old 
lady  as  the  cab  stopped.  But  it  was  not 
a  gasp  of  relief. 

"Ob,  dear  me!"  she  murmured  under 
her  breath.  "  Oh,  dear  me  1 "  And  there 
was  somethiog  piteous  about  the  little 
whisper  which  nobody  heard.  Tfaen  it 
seemed  to  occur  to  her  tiiat  it  beloved 
her  to  get  out ;  she  did  so  accordingly  in 


considerable  agitation  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty— the  latter  mainly  occasioned  by  her 
unwillingness  to  trust  to  the  cabman  the 
contents  of  either  hand-— and  stood  upon 
the  doorstep,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door, 
her  face  working  nervoudy.  The  door 
was  opened  almost  immeiiatolv. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1 "  gasped  the  old  lady. 
"I — ^hope  it's  the  right  housa  I — I — 
am  Miss  Eeturah  Brown.  Mrs.  Forsyth  f 
Oh  I" 

Behind  the  parlour -maid,  who  had 
opened  the  door,  another  woman  had 
appeared,  an  elderly  woman,  also  a  servant 
evidently,  but  without  cap  or  apron. 

'*  Qaite  right,  ma'am,"  she  said  quickly 
and  reassumgly.  "Will  you  please  to 
walk  in."  She  made  an  attempt  as  she 
spoke  to  relieve  the  old  lady  of  the  bird- 
cage, -but  Miss  Keturah  Brown  clung  to 
her  burden  evidentiy  in  all  unconsdous- 
ness. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said  nervously. 
"Tes,  thank  you.  There's — there's  the 
luggage  and  the  man  1  What  thoald  I — 
what  li— would  five  shillings f " 

"  If  you  will  walk  in,  ma'am,"  said  the 
elderly  servant,  "  Jane  will  settie  with  the 
man.  Tou  must  be  tired  and  cold,  I  am 
sure  1 " 

She  moved  as  she  spoke,  and  the  old 
lady,  as  though  too  much  agitated  and 
alarmed  for  resistance,  followed  her  down 
the  bright,  luxurious  hall  until  they  came 
to  an  open  door  which  led  into  a  dining 
room,  small  but  perfectiy  appointed. 
There  was  a  brilliant  fire  burning,  and  the 
table  was  ddntily  laid  for  one  person. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1 "  faltered  the  old  lady 
as  she  glanced  tfmidly  about  her. 
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As  she  stood  there  in  the  soft  light  of 
the  shaded  lamp,  in  the  midst  of  sneh 
Inzuriously  modern  appointments,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Miss  Eetorah  Brown 
was  regarded  by  the  woman  who  had 
followed  her  with  eyes  of  respeetf  oUy  con- 
cealed amazement  She  was  a  very  little, 
thin,  old  lady,  and  the  black  skirt  which 
she  wore  was  fall  all  ronnd,  clearing  the 
ground  at  the  back  as  at  the  front  It 
was  snrmonnted  by  a  black  doth  jacket^ 
innocent  of  shape,  over  which  again  she 
wore  a  small  Shetland  shawl  neatly 
folded  to  a  crosi-^yer.  Her  bonnet  was 
of  a  large  '*  coal-scnttle "  shape^  scantily 
adorned  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  amply 
provided  at  the  back  with  cortain  and  in 
front  with  bonnet-cap.  Her  little  trem- 
bling hands  were  concealed  in  bkck  silk 
gloves  several  sfzes  too  large  for  her. 

''My  mistress  wished  me  to  say,  ma'am, 
how  sorry  she  was  that  she  could  not 
receive  you  herself.  Dinner  will  be  ready 
for  you  directly,  and  I  am  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  you  com- 
fortoble ! " 

The  alarmed  blue  eyes  had  desisted  in 
their  instinctive  movement  round  the 
room  as  the  woman  spoke,  and  they 
glanced  as  if  involuntarily  from  the  speaker 
to  the  dinner-table. 

"  I— it  is  most— I  am— greatly  obliged  1 " 
sud  the  little  old  lady  hurriedly.  '*  It  is 
truly  kind.    But— dinner  f " 

The  accent  with  which  the  faltering 
voice  enunciated  ^e  last  word  clearly 
proclaimed  a  first  introduction  to  the 
ceremony  of  late  dinner,  and  the  ghost  of 
a  smile  touched  the  woman's  face. 

"  Mrs.  Forsyth  thought  that  you  would 
be  hungry  after  travelling  all  day,"  she 
said  dis^eetly. 

''Mrs.  Forsyth  is — did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  Mrs.  Forsyth  was — outi " 
hesitated  the  old  lady  apprehensively. 

"She  is  at  the  theatre,"  answered  the 
woman,  with  a  glance  of  surprise. 

The  faintest  shade  of  pink,  the  difficult 
wintry  flush  of  age,  stole  into  the  old 
lady's  cheeks.  "Oh,  dear  met"  she 
murmured.  "  Tes,  to  be  sure.  Oh,  dear 
mel" 

"  Tou  would  like  to  come  to  your  room 
at  once,  ma'am  f "  said  the  woman.  "  Tou 
must  feel  very  tired  coming  such  a  long 
way!" 

Bat  the  woman,  as  she  led  the  way 
upstairs,  had  no  idea  what  was  indeed  the 
distance  which  the  little  old  lady  bad 
traverted  that  day.    In  the  past  twdve 


hours  Miss  Eeturah  Brown  had  juuiusfed, 
figuratively  speaking,  from  one  woiil  to 
another. 

All  the  years  of  Miss  Ketmli  Bfown'i 
life  had  Men  lived  in    a    remote  Btdi 
country  town,  where  the   nsyrrow  stsid- 
ness   of  the    most  rigid   CalvinkBi  hsd 
dominated  the  veiey  atmoepliera     Gas  by 
one  all  the  members  of  her  foasily  ksi 
laid  down  their  quiet  preeiee  lives^  mi 
passed  awAy  into  the  quiet,  precise  dnnb- 
yard,  until  Miss  Eetuimh  and  one  hiufta 
alone  were  left    A  year  before  the  wd 
January  night  that  brought  the  littls  cU 
lady  to  London  this  brottier  alio  had  died; 
and  before  Miss  Eeturah  had  UbWmltM 
down  to  her  lonely  life,  another  ''dfaMHi- 
tion,"  as  she  hersdf  exproeaod  It^  iaff  qmi 
h^r.    She  lost  all  her  UtUe  propsr^Ti  and 
found  herself  practicaUy  penmlaaL  b  was 
at  this  juncture  that  she  received  a  kttsi, 
signed  "Diana  Forsyth,**  in    wUek  At 
writer,  after  proving  a  distant  rsliHoiriiif 
between  herself   and    her   eorreynAsat 
through  a  certain  renegade  oflUioot  of  thi 
Brown  family,  who  had  gone  to  Loedoi 
and  devoted  himself  to  art,  proeeedei  to 
oflfer  the  forlorn  old  lady  a  homa    "I sa 
a  widow,"  the  letter  said,  "  and  ft  mam  t 
pity  we  shouldn't  keep  each  other  eon- 
pany,  doesn't  it  f "    Mrs.  Fcnjtb  Bred  In 
London,  and  was  vaguely  undentood  to  Im 
"  worldly."  But  there  was  wotss  vraathaa 
this :  Mrs.  Forsyth  was  an  actress.  Ezastty 
what  the  term  conveyed  to  Miss  Kstank 
Brown  and  her  friends  it  would  be  difEcah 
to  define ;  die  conception  it  inv(dfed  wm 
as  vague  as  it  was  horrifying.    But  ttie 
little  old  lady's  first  impolae  was  oes  of 
dismayed  refusal     Finally,  liowever,  os 
discovering  a  subscription  on  foot  sbok 
her  grim  old  friends--none  of  wbon  hM 
anv  money  to  spare — to  save  lier  ftcsntki 
only  other   alternative    which  praaoitrf 
itself,  the  workhouse,  she   made  op  ba 
mind  that  it  was  her  duty  to  accept  Xa 
Forsyth's  offer. 

Two  hours  after  her  agitated  antfal  h 
Mrs.  Forsyth's  house,  Um  old  lady,  eoi> 
siderably  refreshed  physically  by  the  dsfatf 
little  meal  which  had  filled  her  aoul  irilk 
perturbation,  was  sittbg  slone  intbetei- 
mg-room.  It  was  a  charming  room,  a  WA 
eccentric  in  its  picturesque  aiisniinMt: 
such  a  room,  in  shorl^  as  Mitt&etaik 
Brown  had  never  seen ;  and  die  Boxnpi 
it  now  and  again  with  much  nervoos  fai- 
boding  in  her  eyea  She  had  remotedil 
trsces  of  her  journey  with  scmpuloas  mt^ 
I  ness.    The  short  full  skirt  she  wore  w 
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was  of  worn  black  dlki  as  was  the  afngolar 
litUe  jacket-like  bodice.    A  UiUe  white 
fihawl,    fine   as   a   cobweb,  draped   her 
shonldera,  and  ahe  wore  a  white  cap,  not 
unlike  a  mnalin  nightcap.    This  was  tied 
under  her  chin  with  narrow  white  ribbon, 
and  from  it  there  floated  down  on  either 
side  of  her  face  lace  atreamers.    Her  face, 
now  that  rest  4uid  qoiet  had  removed  its 
ezcesaiye   agitation,    was   aingnlarlj  on- 
wrinkled,  withered  though  it  was,  and 
smooth  bands  of  soft  grey  hair  appeared 
beneath  her  cap  border.     Her  litUe  old 
hands,  adorned   with   several   mourning 
rings,  held  a  grim-looking  volume  of  ser- 
mons. She  had  emerged  fromher  bedroom 
clasping  this  volume  m  her  hand  as  though 
it  presented  itself  as  some  sort  of  barrfer 
between  herself  and  the  unknown  by  which 
she    was   surrounded.     By-and-by,  how- 
ever, the  book  slipped  into  her  lap,  and 
her  head,  which  had  been  nodding  for 
some  time,  fell  gently  back  against  her 
chair.     The   suggestion   offered   by  the 
elderly  maid  that  she  would  not  of  coarse 
wait  for  Mrs.  Forsyth's  return  had  been 
scooted  by  her  wiUi  gentle  dignity*     As 
she  herself  would  have  expressed  it,  she 
knew  what  was  becoming  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  retire  for  Uie  night  until  she 
had  made  her  acknowledgements  to  her 
unknown  hostess.   But  she  was  very  tired, 
nevertheless,  and  having  once  succumbed 
to  her  drowsiness,  she  slept  soundly.    She 
did  not  hear  the  front  door  opei^  with  a 
latch-key  at  last,  nor  did  she  hear  the  sound 
of  footsteps;  she  did  not  hear  the  draw- 
ing-room door  open,  or  a  man's  voice  say 
"  By  Jove ! " 

He  was  a  taU,  fair  man  in  evenbg  dress; 
he  had  come  into  the  room  with  two  ladies, 
and  as  the  trio  paused,  another  step  came 
quickly  up  the  stairs  and  a  third  woman 
appeared  —  a  woman  who  looked  little 
more  than  a  girl,  with  bright  auburn  hair 


OHAPTEB  II. 

'<  But  your  baptismal  name — ^I  am  truly 
sorry,  mv  dear,  to  have  to  sav  it — ^your 
baptismal  name  has  such  a  sadly  unchris- 
tim  sound  1 " 

"  Call  me  Di,  then,  my  quaint  Eeturah  1 
You  can  consider  it  die  short  for  Dfaiah — 
and  Dbiah  Is  Sa^ptural,  Isn't  It  f '' 

The  words  were  uttered  with  a  sinffu- 
larly  sweet  and  delighted  laughs  which 
robbed  even  the  address  of  any  shade  of 
offence,  and  made  It  simply  charndng. 

A  fortnight  had  passed  since  Miss 
Eetorah's  arrival  in  London.  The  scene 
was  the  sunny  little  room  assigned  to  her 
for  a  sitting-room.  It  was  furnished  with 
the  quaint  old  furniture  whfch  had  be- 
longed to  Miss  Eeturah's  parents,  and 
there  was  a  certain  bare  and  severe  neat- 
ness about  it  which  Is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  type  of  character  to  which 
Miss  Eeturah's  family  had  belongBd.  Every 
Inanimate  object  in  tlie  room  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Miss  Eeturah's  little  old- 
world  figure  as  she  sat  in  her  arm-chair  by 
the  fire.  And  the  only  other  occupant  of 
the  room  gave  the  fiidshing  touch  to  the 
picture  by  adding  to  It  the  dating  charm 
of  contrast 

Mrs.  Forsyth  was  standing  by  the  fire- 
place leaning  one  arm  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  looking  down  into  Miss  Eeturah's 
face  with  eyes  of  infinite  entertainment  and 
dcdight.  She  was  dressed  in  some  kind  of 
fresh  delicate  morning-gown  of  pale  green, 
and  her  changing,  beimdering  oeauty  was 
modem  in  every  line;  modem,  not  In 
any  sense  of  conventionality,  but  as  being 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  "  Con- 
ventional,"  Indeed,  was  just  the  word  of 
aU  others  which  it  was  impossible  to  think 


of  in  connection  with  Diana  Forsyth.  She 
had  been  erratic,  wilful,  and  enchanting 
from  her  childhood.  The  renegade  Brown 
had  been  well  treated  by  the  art  he  had 
and  laughing  grey  eyes.    Slie,  too^  stopped  I  chosen  to  serve.    He  had  been  a  successful 


short  as  she  saw  Miss  Eeturah. 

"Oh,  what  a  dear  little  old  ladv  I"  she 
ezdsimed.  Then,  with  a  half-laughing 
Bofeiess  on  her  mobile  face,  she  advanced 
into  the  room  and  Miss  Eeturah  woke. 

She  must  have  been  dazed  with  deep 
stiD,  however,  for  instead  of  rising  in 
prim  trepidation  to  receive  her  hostess, 
ahe  would  certainly  have   done  had 


stretched  out  both  her  hands  towards  Mrs. 
Forsyth. 
*<  Oh,  you  pretty  creature  1 "  she  said. 


painter,  and  his  only  child,  motherless 
from  her  birth,  had  never  known  an 
unsraUfied  wish.  She  had  married  at 
eighteen — ^for  a  freak,  her  father  declared 
— a  man  much  her  senior.  Her  husband 
had  left  her  a  widow  only  a  year  after 
their  marriage,  and  the  death  of  her  father 
a  little  later  lefb  her  alone  in  the  world. 
She   travelled  for  two  years,  and  then 


she  been  herself,  she  simply  sat  up  and   electrified  her  friends,  first  by  announcing 


her  intention  of  going  on  the  stage,  and 
then  by  developing  gradus  in  her  suddenly 
adopted  profession. 


\ 
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Eetarah  looked  up  into  ber  face 
for  a  moment  with  eyes  in  which  bewilder- 
ment and  fascination  were  blended  with  a 
haunting  conscionsnese  of  the  terrible 
'<  worldUneaa  "  of  the  woman  bef<»re  her. 

"Di!"  she  mnrmnred  faintly.    "Oh, 
dear   me!    I   don't   think— Di   U 


•I 


so— 

«  Well,  it  mustn't  be  Mrs.  Forsyth ! " 
said  the  owner  of  the  unchristian  name, 
with  pretty  imperiousness.  *'And  Cousin 
Forsyth  is  quite  paralysing  to  think  of." 

She  let  herself  siu  into  the  stiflf  old 
arm-chiJr  which  faced  Miss  Eeturah,  on 
the  other  side  of  Uie  fire,  clasping  her 
hands  behind  her  head  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  again  on  the  little  old  lady. 

*'  miere  did  you  get  your  own  delicious 
name  f "  she  demanded. 

The  amusement  in  her  eyes  was  so 
tender  as  to  make  her  vaguely  bewitching 
to  Miss  Eeturah,  and  it  was  quite  an  effort 
to  the  latter  to  remember  how  reprehen- 
sible was  Uie  ignorance  of  Scripture  dis- 
played fai  the  question. 

"  My  love,  you  are  forgetting,"  she  said^ 
with  a  little  assumption  of  seyerity,  before 
which  the  beautiful  lips  of  Diana  trembled 
slightly  with  laughter;  "we  read  of  Ee- 
turah in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  One  of  the 
— the — wives  of  tiie  patriarch  Abraham 
was  so  called  1 " 

Miss  Eeturah  paused  a  moment;  her 
eyes  were  resting  on  the  lovely  womanly 
figure  opposite  her,  and  apparently  the 
sight  touched  a  faint  chord  in  her  being 
overlaid  even  in  her  youth  by  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  had  lived.  Almost  as 
though  involuntarily,  and  with  a  touch  of 
consdousness  which  was  almost  pathetic  in 
the  innocent  retrospect  which  it  implied, 
she  added: 

«<  I  remember  once,  when  I  was  a  young 
girl,  overhearing  inadvertently  a  remark 
of  my  dear  father's,  to  the  effect  that 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  called  me 
Eerenhappuch." 

"  Eerenhappuch  I "  ejaculated  Disna 
under  her  breath.  Then  to  her  quick 
sympathy  there  recurred  a  vague  remem- 
brance of  some  words  she  had  heard — 
when  or  where  the  could  hardly  have 
said;  thote  words  by  which  the  memory 
of  the  daughters  of  Job  is  handed  down 
the  ages  invested  with  a  shadowy  fascina- 
tion against  which  time  is  powerless. 
Her  laughing  lips  softened  as  her  grey 
eyes  rested  on  the  withered  face,  which 
in  its  age  bore  a  mute  witness  to  the 
giilUh  beauty  which  had  faded  untouched 


(OoBdaeiUby 

b^  the  deepest  joys  as  by  the  diM 
sorrows  of  life. 

'<  *In  all  the  world  wete  none ao birr* 
Diana  quotedi  inoorrectly  bat  ts^  mUj. 

As  though  the  words  hrooghtlurbi^ 
to  herself  mth  a  shock,  the  (dd  lady  iMd 
violently  and  a  fidnt  flash  stola  into  hr 
cheeksL 

'!My  dear  I"  she  slid,  with  latM 
remonstrance.  "My  dear  1  Wa  dosV- 
it  is  not  seemly,  I  think— I  hiva  mw 
considered  such  matters!   Pnydoart!' 

Diana  laughed,  and  a  miaeUaYouifBit 
seemed  to  come  upon  her.  SUftbk 
position  slightly,  she  begsn  to  imr 
questions  upon  Miss  Eetarah.  Sima. 
nected,  erraUc  questions  they  wwe^  ito 
the  life  which  the  old  hidy  hsdkfthlnl 
her,  and  every  now  and  then  k  bt 
musical  laugh  would  bresk  ool  itt  i 
bewitchfng  word  which  msda  i  UmA 
a  caress.  At  last  she  rose,  nhetadlj 
enough. 

"I  must  go,"  she  exchdmad.  "Bat 
you  must  see  the  world,  my  quhi  K»- 
turah  1  My  heart  is  set  on  abowt^jn 
the  world.  Oome  for  a  driva  witii  is, 
now,  this  moment" 

But  Miss  Eeturah  excoaed  hiiBlf  witk 
some  agitation. 

"My  dear,  I  feel  it  BaHjmpMto 
say  no  to  you  in  any  matter,  fov  Uad- 
ness  is  so  very  great."  HenDiiDiiBtar- 
posed  with  a  warning  shake  oi  tta  btid 
and  of  a  slender  threatesiDg  fiogK 
"Yes,  my  love,  you  resDy  nwrt  W 
me  say  so.  But  as  to  laeinK  ibe 
world,  I  reaUy  don't  think-ttd  I  n- 
gret  to  say  that  as  yet  I  hiva  muj 
sent  no  detailed  commoDieatioo  to  i^ 
friends.  They  wffl  conaider  me  ag 
neglectful  And  I  propoae  to  dewto » 
morning  to  the  accomplfahment  (iv» 

d«ty."  ^^. 

But,  left  to  herself,  Maa  KaHai 
seemed  to  find  the  aforeasid  d«^*J2 
heavy  task.  She  made  her  pwj*"  "T 
arrangements,  took  out  a  hslfnlW  "JJ 
of  letter-paper,  and  took  «?  kf  Pf  i!" 
then  she  paused.  She  hsd  ^^VT 
more  than  one  unsattadsctory  m-m  » 
fore  that  half-finished  letter.         _^ 

As  a  matter  of  fiu5t,  *«  ?"  "JZ 
that  pofait  fai  her  correapondwce  w 
some  detailed  description  wodd  W^ 
pected  from  her  of  the  worldlywo^ 
who  was  alluded  to  smong  «w  «2i 
staid  old  friends  from  ^^f.^^f^ 
parted  as  her  "coDnexioD.  Ana 
description  Miss  Ketursh  fowd  w^ 
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abaolatelj  ineapable  of  composing.  No 
phrases  would  oceor  to  her  with  reference 
to  her  reprehensible  ''connexion''  bat  snoh 
as  were  absolutely  shocking  to  her  in  their 
tolerance  for  worldliness  and  affection  for' 
the  worldlj-minded — as  represented  by 
Diana.  She  was  conscioos  of  a  desire— 
which  amazed  as  much  as  it  dismayed  her — 
to  palliate  all  the  points  of  conduct  which 
stamped  Mr&  Forsyth  as  ''  a  lost  sheep," 
and  dwelt  exclusively  upon  her  charms. 
''Such  a  sweet  creature!"  she  murmured 
vaguely  to  herself,  as  she  gazed  help- 
lessly at  her  paper.  "  Oh,  dear  me,  such 
a  sweet,  kind  creature ! "  But  she  was 
also  keenly  alive  to  the  horror  with  which 
such  a  communication  would  be  received  by 
the  worthy  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Finally,  Miss  Eeturah  dedded  that  it 
was  the  part  of  a  Christian  woman  to 
suspend  judgement  as  long  as  mi^ht  ba 
She  disposed  of  the  difficult  question  in  a 
sentence  in  which  she  stated  her  intention 
of  *'  extending  her  observation  before  com- 
mitting to  paper  sentiments  whidi  might 
be  considered  premature,"  and  finished 
her  letter  in  triumph. 

Miss  Eeturah  "extended  her  observa- 
tion "  at  her  leisure  as  the  di^s  rolled  into 
weeks,  but  sentiments  which  could  be 
transmitted  to  her  friends  showed  no  signs 
of  evolving  themselveB.  The  "unholy 
love  "  for  Diana  witii  which  that  lost  sheep 
taxed  her  on  one  occasion,  with  a  laugh  of 
infinite  eojoymenti  developed  day  by  day. 
Diana  never  attempted  to  conceal  her 
knowledge  of  the  struggle  which  it  created 
in  the  little  old  lady ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
appeared  to  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
complicatbg  it;  exhibitir g herself  in  her 
most  wayward,  capricious,  and  "  worldly  " 
moods,  and  then  sweeping  away  Miss  Ke- 
turah's  horrified  protests  with  irresistible 
fascination. 

Miss  Keturahy  though  she  protested  con- 
scientiously,  and  was  "  painfully  shocked," 
as  she  expressed  it,  again  and  again,  was 
perfectly  powerless  to  restrain  her  unruly 
affection. 

Her  tender  interest  in  "my  dear  Diana," 
M  she  took  to  caUing  Mrs.  Forayth  with 
much  timid  hesitation,  developed  in  the 
little  old  lady  perceptions  which  she  had 
never  exercised  before ;  and  a  short  time 
only  had  elapsed  before  that  interest  was 
extended  to  one  of  Diana's  most  frequent 
visitors.  This  was  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  on  the 
night  of  Miss  Keturah's  arrival,  a  certain 
Mr.    Marcus    Ireland.     There    was    that 


about  Mr.  Marcus  Ireland  which  induced 
in  Miss  Eeturah  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  somewhat  perfunctory  Intercourse 
a  timid  awa  "  So — so — ^polished,"  she  said 
to  Diana.  "  So  exceedingly  talented ! 
My  love,  his  conversation  miJkes  me  feel 
a  little  giddy^  do  you  know  1 "  But  this 
sensation  in  Miss  Eeturah  was  certainly 
produced  by  no  flow  of  conversation  on 
Mr.  Lrdand's  part  His  talents  were 
evinced  rather  In  the  man's  personality,  in 
his  indolent  acceptance  of  the  prominence 
unconsciously  and  instinctively  assigned  to 
him  wherever  and  whenever  he  appeared 
than  in  any  personal  activity.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed,  as  it  seemed  to  Miss  Eeturah, 
on  which  he  did  not  visit  Diana.  When 
she  had  otlier  visitors  he  would  make 
himself  lazQy  agreeable  to  them ;  when 
he  found  Miss  Eeturah  and  Diana  alone 
together  he  rarely  talked  at  all,  leaving 
the  conversation  to  Diana,  who  seemed 
always  unusually  gay  and  fanciful  on  these 
occasions. 

"  You  have  never  congratulated  me  on 
being  no  longer  alone,"  she  said  to  him 
with  a  laugb,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave  on 
one  of  these  occasions.  She  had  drawn 
Miss  Eeturah's  hand  through  her  arm  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  was  looking  into  his 
impassive  face  with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes. 

Mircus  Ireland  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  silence. 

"  Have  I  not,  really  f "  he  said.  "  Ah  ! 
allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  ! " 

His  voice  was  dry;  "peculiar,"  Miss 
Eeturah  said  to  herself. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Miss  Ee- 
turah matured  the  great  discovery  that 
there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Mtfous  Ireland  was  "greatly 
attached  "  to  Diana ;  and  it  was  with  an 
exceeding  flutter  of  delighted  excitement 
that  she  accepted  the  further  conviction 
that  "dear  Diana's  heart  was  not  un- 
touched "  by  Mr.  Marcus  Ireland.  E  - 
mance  and  sentiment,  frozen  into  numbness 
throughout  her  life,  thawed  into  a  fluttering 
warmth  in  the  simple  old  maiden  breast 
as  she  watched  the  "courtship."  With 
tentative,  trembling  delicacy,  she  ventured 
to  reveal  to  Diana  what  she  described  as 
her  "perception  of  the  state  of  affairs." 
Diana  flushed  crimson,  and  gazed  at  her 
for  a  moment  with  something  strange  in 
her  grey  eyes ;  then  she  laughed,  musically 
but  no  less  strangely ;  a  mood  more  than 
usually  fanciful  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  her,  and  with  soft  words  and  little 
tender  laughs,  she  proceeded  to  draw  the 
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old  ladv  oat|  wiling  her  on  to  clothe  in  her 
prim,  tormal  Utile  phraeei  the  innocent 
romance  of  her  heart. 

Bat  as  the  months  ran  on,  and  winter 
and  spring  gave  place  to  eiimmer.  Miss  Ken 
torah  began  to  he  vagnely  troubled.  That 
Diana  ehoold  be  wayward  and  capricious 
with  her  lover  seemed  to  her  by  no  means 
strange.  Coyness,  indeed,,in  her  eyes,  was 
but  seemly.  But  by  degrees  she  began  to 
think  that  coyness  might  be  carried  to  an 
ezoesBiye  extent.  Into  the  ''courtship" 
there  crept  something  which  she  could  not 
understand— an  element  of  which  she  was 
vaguely  conscious,  but  which  lay  beyond 
the  sphere  of  her  innocently  sentimental 
perceptions.  Of  Mr.  Ireland's  '*  intentions," 
as  it  seemed  to  Miss  Eeturah,  there  could 
be  no  possible  doubt,  and  yet  the  consum- 
mation of  the  affair  laffged.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  fault  must  lie  with  Diana. 
Mrs.  Forsyth  grew  fitful  and  nervous.  If 
Mr.  Ireland  did  not  come — and  now  and 
then  his  absences  sent  ^  cold  chill  through 
Miss  Eeturah's  heart— she  was  restless 
and  depressed.  When  he  did  come  she 
was  feverishly  unlike  herselL  And  she 
turned  abruptly  from  Miss  Eeturah's  most 
delicate  allusion  to  the  subject 

The  end  of  June  came.  The  theatre — 
a  word  which  Miss  Eeturah  never  heard 
even  from  her  dear  Diana  widiout  a 
shudder — ^was  to  close  inunediately ;  and 
still  Mrs.  Forsyth  had  made  no  plan  for 
leaving  town.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
one  night,  and  Miss  Eeturah,  who  always 
«  retired  "  at  ten,  was  lying  .wakeful  with 
anxiety.  During  the  past  day  Diana's 
feverish  restlessness  had  toucheid  such  a 
point  as  it  had  never  reached  before.  In 
the  midst  of  her  light,  flippant  talk  she 
had  alluded  carelessly  to  a  fact  which  Miss 
Eeturah  then  learnt  for  the  first  time; 
namely,  that  Mr.  Marcus  Ireland  had 
accepted  a  diplomatic  appointment,  and 
would  shortly  leave  England  for  Russia. 
Poor  Miss  Eeturah  was  unspeakably  per- 
turbed at  the  news.  Diana  had  given  her 
no  opportunity  for  commenting  upon  it, 
even  if  she  had  felt  able  to  do  so,  and  she 
was  reviewing  the  position  of  affairs  now  in 
much  distress  of  mind,  the  little  old  face 
bordered  by  nightcap  frills  looking  parti- 
cularly small  and  troubled,  when  a  low 
knock  came  at  her  door.  "  Ob,  dear  me ) 
Come  in,"  she  said.  And  then  as  the  door 
opened  and  a  slight  white  figure  came 
sofUy  into  the  dimly-lighted  room,  she 
said  agitatedly :  "  Diana  1  My  love,  I  trust 
there  is  nothing  amiss  f " 


Mr0«  Forsyth  had  come  qmeUj  t;  to 
the  bedside  and  stood  lookfiig  down  &t 
her.  She  was  very  pale,  snd  tha  pat 
few  months  had  made  her  rnneli  OfaiBt; 
there  were  heavy  shadows  roand  \m  tju 
now,  and  in  the  eyes  themidfei  tiMnn 
a  constant  look,  which  MijM  Estanh'i  old 
eyes  could  not  see,  of  stram  and  nSah^ 

« Nothing,  Miss  Ketorahr'  iha  mL 
<*  I  only  came — ^I  thought  peibafi  ]% 
might  not  be  asleep,  and  I  thoogbl 
should  like  to  say  ^od  night  to  joo.  I 
shan't  see  you  in  the  morning,  yoiiiie!* 
Her  voice  was  low  and  not  quite  lib 
itself. 

"  Thank  you,  my  love,''  letoned  IDs 
Eeturah  affectionately.  "Tni6;deirHii 
Frampton  will  expect  mo  b;  abm 
o'clock." 

Mrs.  Frampton  was  a  connexk  i  om 
of  Miss  Eeturah's  old  friendly  lodieoB- 
ne^ion,  as  Miss  Eeturah  hsd  n^Mtj 
felt,  of  whom  any  one  migiit  be  pnei 
*<  Most  godly  people,  my  love,"  it  bd 
assured  Diana  on  more  than  om  9ccir 
sion.  It  had  been  a  matter  for  axbu 
remorse  with  her  when  ihe  wM  i 
growing  disinclination  for  the  nd^  of 
Mrs.  Frampb>n — ^who  was  indeed  i  nita 
of  such  stony  and  severe  denieiooar  M 
her  proud  connexions  wen  moit  like  to 
rejoice  in  her  at  a  dittanee-4nd  teT*e 
as  she  spoke  was  a  Indiciooi  eoDbinm 
of  reluctance  and  self-reproad. 

But  Diana  did  not  seem  to  notiee  it 
She  stood  quite  stOl  absently  itrokiDK  one 
of  the  withered  old  hands  which  liyiipwi 
the  counterpane,  and  after  a  wxmm 
silence,  durfag  which  Miss  Ketarih  lojW 
anxiously  up  into  her  pale  face,  thr 
old  lady  took  a  desperate  resolotioD. 

"  Diana,  my  love,''  she  said,  m  i 
what  quavering  voice,  "Icamwtlalw 
see  that  you  are  not  yourself."      ^^ 

The  movement  of  Diana's  fing«»"5S 
suddenly,and  thentheaubum  head  toPg 
gently  down  on  to  the  pillow  beWjiw 
Eeturah.  But  Mrs.  Fonyth  ^» 
speak,  and  Miss  Eeturah  went  on  mn^ 

"  My  love,  I  would  not  for  a  boo* 
faitrude  upon  affairs  of  the  ^^^ 
must  ever  be  sacred,  but  I  M  v» 
word  may  be  helpftil  to  yon-  ^T 
love,  pardon  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  wj^ 
ing  that  you  are  not  diainchnod  tofiri* 
Mr.  Marcus  Ireland  1 "  ,    ,  |^ 

There  was  no  answer,  only  the  httj^ 
which  Miss  Eeturah's  stiU  rested  clfli» 
suddenly  and  involuntarily.      ,  ^.j-- 

"  Then,  my  dear  Diana,  I  iael  thUJ» 
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shonld  bring  yoonelf  to  confesB  your 
attachment  The  time  has  come,  my  loyei 
when  it  is  hardly  fair  to  your  snitor  to 
allow  a  very  natural  and  admirable  deli- 
oaey  to  hold  yoa  longer  from  that  oon- 
fearion!" 

There  was  a  long  sflenee.  Diana  softly 
lifted  Miss  Eetnrah's  hand  and  put  it  to 
her  lips.  Then  she  sprang  lightly  to  her 
feet  and  shook  back  her  ha&,  her  eyes 
shining  rather  wildly,  her  cheeks  flushed. 
"Good  night,  my  sweet  Eeturah,"  she 
said.  *'Good  night,  my  sweet,  quaint 
Eeturah ! "  The  next  moment  the  door 
closed  behind  her.  She  had  not  kissed 
the  little  old  lady. 

There  was  no  colour  In  her  face  when 
she  reached  her  own  room,  and  it  was 
drawn  and  haggard.  There  was  a  letter 
denched  in  her  hand.  "  Tes  or  no/'  she 
said  to  herself.  **  Tes  or  no  to-morrow ! 
Why  did  I  ever  play  with  him?  Oh, 
why,  why ! " 

-CHAPTER    in. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  and  in  her  sitting-room 
stood  Miss  Eeturah  in  her  coal-scuttle 
bonnet  and  a  black  shawl  of  Cliina  crape. 
On  the  threshold  was  Diana's  maid. 

''My  mistress  told  me  you  would  not  be 
In  until  eight  o'clock,  ma'am,"  she  said^ 
''or  I  wocdd  have  had  some  toa  ready. 
I  will  fetch  yon  a  cup  directiy." 

But  Miss  Eeturah  refused  tea  with 
tremulous  haste.  She  had  not  expected 
to  return  so  soon,  she  said,  but — ^here  she 
faltered,  and  recovered  herself  with  a 
quavering  dignity  —  clreumstences  had 
arisen !  The  littie  old  lady  was  flushed 
and  trembling.  She  paused  a  moment 
and  tlien  said : 

"  If  your  mistress  is  within  doors,  Mrs. 
Mason,  I  shall  be  greatiy  obliged  if  you 
will  give  her  my  fond  love  and  say  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  speak  to  her." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by. 
Miss  Eeturah  had  retired  to  her  bedroom, 
and  returned  to  her  sitting-room  in  her 
cap  and  the  little  white  shawl^  without 
which  she  was  never  seen,  still  trembling 
exceedingly,  when  the  door  opened  suddenly 
and  Diana  came  In.  Her  face  was  very 
white  and  set,  but  over  Ito  rigid  lines  there 
played  a  light  of  wild  excitement^  which 
sparkled  and  shone  in  her  grey  eyes  and 
seemed  to  battle  with  a  strange,  far-away 
look  oi  tense,  reckless  antldpation. 

"  What  is  it,  my  quaint  Eeturah? "  she 


said  lightly.  "  What  have  the  godly  been 
doing  to  you  tliat  you  reappear  so  early  f " 

Miss  Eeturah  had  risen  on  Diana's 
appearance,  and  had  taken  two  littie  un- 
eexptia  steps  towards  her. 

"  My  love  1 "  she  began,  and  the  quiver- 
ing of  her  voice  was  pitiful  to  hetir,  "  my 
love,  I— I— have  been  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed.^' 

In  the  curious  excitement  which  seemed 
to  possess  her,  Mrs.  Forsyth  apparentiy 
failed  to  appreciate  the  words,  or  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  She  laughed 
vaguely  and  gave  a  fsnolfiil  touch  to  the 
old  lady's  cap. 

"What  a  pretty  old  hidy  you  are, 
Eeturah ! "  she  said  gaily,  looking  with 
strange,  bright  eyes  Into  Miss  EeturiJi's 
face.  "  What  a  pretty,  innocent  old  lady  1 " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Eeturah,  "  If  you 
will  sit  down  for  a  few  moments  and  listen 
to  me,  I  am  quite  sure  tiiat  you  can  re- 
assure me  on  a  point  which  has  occasioned 
me  great  distress." 

She  seated  herself,  waiting  while  Diana 
threw  herself  into  a  chidr  with  anotiier 
light  laugh ;  then  she  cleared  hsr  throat. 

*'I  wHl  not,"  she  begaui  "pause  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  conversation 
between  myself  and  the  lady  I  hftve 
visited  to-day — ^I  regret  that  I  can  no 
longer  refer  to  her  as  my  friend.  I 
will  say  at  once,  my  love,  that  I  need  no 
words  from  you  to  convince  me  tiiat  tiie 
stetement  whidi  she  made  so  positively, 
and  Insisted  upon  with — witii  such  un- 
christian feelinff,  is  wholly  false."  Miss 
Eeturah  paused;  she  hsd  spoken  with 
growing  agitotion,  and  she  was  ineapaUe 
for  the  moment  of  controlling  her  voice. 
Over  the  graceful,  careless  figure  opposite 
her  a  stillness  had  fallen,   and   in  the 

euse  Diana  rose  suddenly  and  stood 
ming  against  the  window^  looking  out 
Miss  Eetiuah  was  too  much  occupied  with 
her  onhi  emotion  to  protest  agafast  the 
movement,  and  she  continued  tremulously : 
"My  love,  you  will  believe  me,  I  am 
sure,  when  I  say  tiiat  I  only  allude  to  tiie 
scandalous  report  which  I  am  about  to 
mention,  because  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  is  currently  beueved  among  those 
who  Imow  you  only  in  that  public 
capacity  wUcn  I  can  never  suffieientiy 
deplore  for  you." 

Diana's  forehead  was  pressed  against  the 
window-pane  now,  and  the  hand  whldi 
held  the  curtain  was  tightiy  clenched. 
But  she  did  not  speak. 

"  My  dear,"  frltered  lOss  Eeturah,  "  I 
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hftve  heard  it  ftsserted  to-day  that  Mr. 
MarooB  Ireland  is  a  married  man  1 " 

There  was  a  dead'  silence.  Diana  never 
moved.  Miss  Eetorah  sat  braced  for  the 
outbreak  of  passionate  indignation  which 
she  vagnely  expected,  her  face  uplifted 
and  workbg  nervously.  Stilli  Diana  did 
not  move,  and  graduaUy  the  withered  old 
face  began  to  alter.  There  stole  over  it  a 
look  of  bewilderment,  6f  incredulity,  of 
reluctant,  horror-struck  questioning. 

'* Diana!"  murmured  Miss  Eeturah 
faintly.    "  Diana  1 " 

Then  Diana  turned.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
the  little  old  face,  a  picture  of  absolute, 
blank  dismay,  and  the  drawn  lines  of  her 
face  broke  up  suddenly  in  a  burst  of 
hysterical  laughter.  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  buried  her  head  in  Miss  Keturah's  lap. 

* '  Oh,  Eeturah  1 "  she  cried.  "  My  quaint 
Eeturah,  did  you  never  hear  of  such  a 
thing  before  f " 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Diana,  ohokmg 
back  her  laughter,  raised  her  head  abruptly. 
Miss  EeturMi  was  lying  back  in  her  diair, 
white  and  shaking. 

0?er  the  recklessness  of  Diana's  face 
there  flashed  a  wholly  indescribable  ex- 
pression, and  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
impulsively. 

*'  Ah  1 "  she  cried,  "dear,  don't !  Don't  1 
Is  it  so  dreadful  to  yon  f "  Her  voice  was 
low,  and  ringing  with  a  love  and  pity 
which  was  penetrated  with  some  poignant 
feeling  less  easily  defined. 

Miss  Eeturah's  lips  moved,  but  for  a 
moment  no  words  were'  audible.  Then 
she  said  in  a  faint  whisper : 

**  I  am  so  shocked  1  So  grievously 
shocked  I " 

There  was  no  assumption  about  the 
words ;  no  sitting  in  judgement,  and  no 
condemnation.  Before  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  the  innocent  feeline  to  wUch 
they  witnessed,  Diana  dropped  her  fore- 
head once  more  upon  the  trembling  hands 
she  held.  There  was  another  pause,  and 
then  Diana  lifted  her  head  and  rose. 

"  Prejudice,  Eeturah  1 "  she  said,  with 
defiant  Ikhtness.  '*  Arrant  slavery  to 
words  and  forms  I  Marcus  Ireland  is  a 
married  man.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  a 
wife  from  whom  he  is  separated.  But 
except  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  he  is 
absolutely  free ! " 

The  physical  efifects  of  the  shock  were 
passing  from  Miss  Eeturah.  Her  lips 
were  less  ashen  though  she  still  trembled, 
and  she  drew  herself  up  in  hw  chafr,  as 
she  said  with  gentle  severity : 


*'My  love,  you  are  speaking  at  random! 
The  marriage  bond  is  saered. 

" Love  is  sacred  t"  cried  Diaiua  pMrios- 
ately,  facing  round  as  slie  stood  by  tht 
window.  "  Love,  and  nothing  elae  In  the 
world  1"  She  stopped  herself  abn^tij, 
and  laughed,  a  hi^^h- pitched,  toneksi 
laugh.  "Why,  even  you,  my  fuist 
Eeturah,"  she  said,  "even  yon,  bm^ 
up  in  a  world  in  which  sentiment  sod  m 
are  synonymous,  I  suppose,  have  a  soft 
comer  in  your  dear  old  hMurt,  in  wUek 
you  cherish  your  innocent  littfe  lesusli- 
dsms  !    Don't  be  a  slave,  Ketnrah  1  * 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Ketnrah,  "I  dd 
'not  think  I  follow  you  exactly,  hot  I 
believe  I  understood  you  to  refer  to  tb 
sacred  qualities  of  love."     A   faint  §mk 
touched  Mbs  Eeturah's  cheek  as  sheipohi 
the  word  softly  and  reverently,    "U  k 
this  very  saeredness,  attached  to  ft  ss  I 
am  conduced  by  divine  ordinance,  wkieh 
makes  it  so  incumbent  upon  ns  to  pusiais 
the  treasure  when  it  is  committed  to  us  In 
perfect  spotlessness.    An  affection  wU^ 
is  in  itself  sinful " 

Another  reckless  laugh  broke  fross 
Diana. 

"  Sinful  1 "  she  cried  lightty.  <'  We  doat 
talk  about  things  being  sinilal  nowadayiv 
Eeturah  1  It  has  gone  out  /  TUags  are 
<bad  form'  or  '  bad  taste,'  Am^b  all! " 

MIbs  Eeturah  met  her  eyes  widi  gcave 
simplicity. 

**I  am'  weU  aware,  my  dear  Diana," 
slie  sidd,  ''that  forms  of  expisssfon 
liave  undergone  extensive  alteration,  but 
facts  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  diange. 
My  dear,  I  am  sure  that  your  own  womsn% 
Instinct  cannot  be  at  fault  in  muk  s 
matter." 

Diana  stood  motionless,  gasing  dovn 
with  strange,  fas^ated  eyes  into  Sis  hfBt 
uplifted  to  tier,  so  dignified  In  the  petbet 
Imiocence  of  its  age.  Then  with  s 
strangled  gasp  she  lifted  her  clasped  luaii 
and  pressed  them  tightly  to  her  hesiik 
turning  away  as  she  did  so. 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  knock  st 
the  door,  and  Diana  started  as  though  shi 
had  been  shot  She  turned  ahaiply 
towards  the  door,  with  fixed,  dflsM 
eyes. 

*'Oome  inl"  she  said;  and  her  voiss 
was  high-pitched  and  liarsh. 

The  door  opened  and  Diana's  maid 
appeared. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  iaid,eddresi- 
ing  Diana,  "Mr.  Ireland  is  In  the  drawing- 
room." 
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She  wuted  a  moment  as  though  for 
A  word  from  her  mifltress ;  then  receiving 
none,  withdrew,  ahntting  the  door  after 
her.  Diana  stood  motionless  and  rigid, 
staring  straight  before  her. 

"Diana,  my  lovel''  Moments  had 
elapsed,  and  the  words  came  from  Miss 
Ketorah,  low  and  tremnloos.  As  she 
heard  them,  Diana  stretched  oat  her  hand, 
suddenly  and  withoat  taming,  and  caaght 
Miss  Eetarah's  in  a  conyalsive  pressare. 

"Mias  Eetarah!"  she  said.  "Miss 
Eetarah!"  Her  breath  was  coming  in 
laboored  gasps,  and  the  two  words  rang 
like  a  cry  for  help. 

Bat  Miss  Eetarah's  answer  to  that  cry 
was  all  aneonscioas.  The  depths  from 
wliich  it  came  were  atterly  beyond  her 
ken,  and  she  only  anderstood  that  "  dear 
Diana  was  sadly  distressed."  She  rose, 
trembling,  bat  with  a  little  flush  of  deter- 
mination on  her  old  face. 

"My  loye,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that  it 
is  better  for  all  concerned  that  yon  should 
not  meet  this  unhappy  gentleman  again. 
I  will  go  to  him,  Diana,  and  tell  him  that 
you  are  awake  to  the — the  unsuitability  of 
theintercourse  youhave  hitherto  permitted, 
and — ^with  your  leave,  my  love — I  will 
request  him  to  discontihue  his  visits  for 
the  short  time  he  remains  in  England. 
My  dear,  believe  me,  this  is  a  step  you 
wUl  never  regret." 

Diana,  still  with  that  clutch  upon  the 
hand  she  held,,  turned  her  head  slowly  and 
looked  at  Miss  Eeturah.  There  was  an 
intensity  in  her  eyes  as  of  a  woman  at 
the  very  orisis  of  her  life. 

"Begret!"  she  said,  "regret!"  Her 
voice  was  low  and  shivering,  llien  she 
broke  suddenly  into  a  kind  of  hoarse 
cry.  "  You ! "  she  cried.  "  You  will  go 
to  him  f  Yesl  Yesl  You  shall !  Qaiekl 
Where  is  some  writing-paper  f  " 

She  was  seeking  feverishly  on  the  table, 
and  finding  what  she  wanted,  she  fell  on 
her  knees  and  scribbled  a  few  lines  in 
pencil  Then  in  the  same  desperate  haste 
she  folded  the  paper  and  held  it  out  to  Miss 
Keturah  without  rising. 

"  Take  it ! "  ihe  cried  hoarsely.  "  Tell 
him  it  is  my  answer." 

Bewildered  and  confased,  clearly  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  her  conviction  that 
what  was  unsuitable  must  cease,  Miss 
E*dturah  took  the  note.  She  paused  a 
moment  at  the  drawbg-room  door ;  then 
she  turned  the  handle  and  passed  bi,  her 
quaint  little  figure  very  erect,  her  face  a 
little  flushed. 


Mr.  Marcus  Ireland  was  standing  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  as  the  door 
opened  he  turned  quickly.  Seeing  Miss 
Eeturah,  however,  he  paused  abruptly  for 
an  instant.  Then  he  came  forward  with 
rather  careless  pourtesy  to  meet  her.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  his  cold  blue  eyes  were 
preoccupied  and  hungry-looking. 

"Good  dayl"  he  said  nonchalantly. 
"Mrs.  Forsyth  is  at  home,  isn't  she! " 

Miss  Eeturah  had  m%de  him  a  stiff  little 
curtsy,  ignorii^  his  offered  liand,  and  she 
replied  with  prim  formality  : 

"  Mrs.  Forsyth  Is  at  home.  She  has, 
however,  asked  me  to  represent  her  in  the 
reception  of  your  visit,  and  she  has  charged 
me  with  an  explanation  on  her  behalf." 

Mr.  Marcus  Ireland  stared  down  at  the 
little  old  lady,  who  met  his  eyes  with  mild 
severity.  Then  he  caught  his  moustache 
with  savage  impatience  between  his  teeth. 

"Perhaps  you  will  ba  good  enough  to 
explain  f "  he  said. 

Miss  Eeturah  drew  herself  up  firmly. 

"  The  duty  that  devolves  upon  me  is  a 
most  pidnful  one,"  she  said.  "I  cannot 
attempt  to  conceal  my  sense  of  the  repre- 
hensibleness  of  the  conduct  which  renders 
explanationnecessary — conductoriginatbff, 
I  feel,  as  far  as  my  dear  Diana  Is  concernea, 
in  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth." 

She  stopped,  regarding  him  with  an 
expression  of  stem  disapproval  which 
showed  no  disposition  to  extend  a  similar 
excuse  to  him ;  and  into  the  face  of  the 
man  there  crept  an  ugly  smile.  He  bowed 
ironically. 

"  I  wUl  not  point  out,"  continued  Mtas 
Eeturah,  "the  exceeding  impropriety  of 
your  constant  visits  to  my  dear  young 
friend,  you  being,  as  I  have  only  this 
day  been  given  to  understand,  a  married 
man ;  nor  will  I  allude  " — Miss  Eeturah's 
cheeks  were  burning  painfully — "to  the 
reports  to  which  these  visits  give  rise.  I 
vrill  merely  say  that  Mrs.  Forsyth  has  be- 
come fully  alive  to  the — the  unseemliness 
of  the  existbg  position  of  affairs,  and  that 
she  begs  tiiat  you  wQl  discontinue  your 
visits  for  the  short  time  during  which,  as  I 
understand,  you  will  remab  in  England." 

She  paused.  She  was  facing  him  bravely, 
but  her  breath  was  short  as  she  finished 
speaUng.  Mxrcus  Ireland  bowed  agam 
with  mock  deference. 

"  Miss  Brown  has  discharged  her  mission 
to  admiration  ! "  he  said.  He  was  moving 
forward  with  bsolent  coolness  to  open  the 
door  for  her,  when  Miss  Eeturah  held  out 
to  him  the  note  she  carried. 
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"  I  am  charged  to  giye  you  this,"  she 
Bald.    "  Doubtleaa ^ 

Bat  MarcoB  Lreland  interrapted  her.  As 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  note  his  face  changed 
suddenly  into  hard  lines  of  intense  ex- 
pectancy. He  took  it  qnickly,  tore  it  open, 
and  as  he  read  the  lines  Diana  had  written, 
his  features  were  absolutely  transformed 
by  the  convnlsion  of  rage  which  passed 
across  them.  A  fierce  imprecation  broke 
from  him,  and  Miss  Eetnrah  nttered  a 
little  cry.  Then  he  controlled  himself 
into  his  osnal  cynical  calm.  He  crashed 
the  letter  deliberately  in  his  hand  and 
tamed  to  Miss  Eetori^. 

*<  Pardon  me  in  that  I  had  underrated 
your  talents,  my  dear  madam ! "  he  sdd. 
••  You  have " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished.  The 
door  opened  and  Diana  appeared,  white  to 
the  yery  lips^  her  great  grey  eyes  boning 
and  shining.  She  seemed  to  take  in  the 
position  at  a  glance,  and  she  went  straight 
across  the  room  to  Miss  EetunJi,  took  one 
of  the  little  old  lady's  hands  in  hers,  and 
so  turned  and  confronted  Marcus  Lreland. 

"I  have  come,"  she  said,  <* because  I 
thought  you  ought  to  hear  it  Ifom  my  own 
lips.    My  answer  is,  Ko,  no,  no  1 " 

For  an  instant  Marcus  Lreluid  met  her 
eyes  in  silence.  Then  as  they  still  faced 
each  other,  his  face  now  as  white  as  hers, 
he  said  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice : 

''Do   you   remember   that   I    leave 
England  to-morrow  % " 

'*  Tes,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  pause.  Except  for  the 
clasp  in  which  Diana  held  Miss  Eeturah's 
hand,  the  man  and  the  woman  idike 
seemed  absolately  oblivious  of  the  little 
old  lady's  presence. 

«  Diana  I  "he  said. 

"No!" 

"  Tou  will  not  come  with  me  %  This  is 
— ^good-bye  % " 

"  Good-bye ! " 

He  waited  a  moment^  still  holdinghereyes 
in  liis.  Then  he  moved  slowly  towards  the 
door,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  turned 
and  looked  at  her  again.  Diana  never 
moved,  only  her  hold  on  Miss  Eeturah 
tightened.  Then  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  they  heard  his  footsteps  die  away 
down  the  stairs,  and  they  heard  the  street- 
door  shut  behind  liimL 

Diana  turned  with  a  low,  waiUng  cry, 
and  let  her  face  fall  on  the  little  old  lady's 
shoulder. 

<'0h.  Miss  Eeturah  I"  she  cried,  "I 
loved  him !    I  loved  him  I " 


Bat  the  tremulous  old  hand  to  wUih 
she  dung  had  saved  her.  She  had  alood 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  it  had  held 
her  back.  Marcus  Lreland  had  pawad  out 
of  her  life  for  ever. 


BLACEMAIL. 

Br  FLORENCE  TEKEY. 

A^Uhor  of  "  Ccnmi^t  Htro"  "  A  Commonplace 
••  A  Daughter  of  the  People^"  €ic^ 


CHAPTER  L 

A  STRIP  of  red  drugget  across  Vbe  paie- 
ment|  an  awning  over  it^  and  a  bmb 
stationed  at  the  edge  of  the  fooAptA, 
signified  to  people  passing  thxoogh  Pori- 
Umd  Place  that  Lady  Topham  was  gjhmg 
a  danca  A  small  but  decidedly  vuioos 
crowd  had  gathered  on  either  aide  of  the 
red  strip  to  criticise  the  smart  folks  ai 
ihev  wiJked  from  carriage  to  hooas^into 
which  tixej  passed  to  be  swallojired  up  in  a 
blaze  of  light.  A  workman,  who  had 
been  silentiy  contemplating  the  anivali 
for  some  time,  suddenly  took  hold  of  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  and,  removing  it  from  his 
mouth,  waved  the  stem  in  the  direetfoo  of 
the  doorway,  through  which  aome  peopb  j 
were  just  passing.  / 

"Them's  the  sort  the  counizy  lad  ba  a  I 
jolly  sight  better  without :  mm  do  70a  l 
think,  matey  f " 

The  man  thus  addressed  toxned  Ua  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker.  He  adso 
had  been  watching  the  smart  folk,  but  with 
a  curious  expression  on  his  face  for  a  nan 
attracted  by  mere  idle  curiosity.  Hb  I^ 
were  firm  and  compressed,  and  there  was  a 
hard  gleam  in  his  eyes  which  betokened 
that  Us  sensations  were  not  altogettsr 
pleasurabla  A  rather  wry  smile  diirtorted 
his  mouth  for  an  instant  befote  be 
answered. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  he  said,  then  added, 
''  at  present" 

The  other  looked  somewhat  doahtfU  ss 
to  what  this  addendum  might  mean. 

"  I  thought  you  wos  one  of  oa  when  I 
saw  the  way  you  looked  at  the  noba.  Iheie 
was  a  sort  of  hamiable  expression  on  yer 
face  wich  spoke  volumes." 

"Us — ^meaning)" 

"Socialists,  guv'nor;  and  *at  preaeol' 
meaning  f " 

''I  mean  that  we  on  the  pavement  are 
generally  Socialists  only  until  we  get  into 
tiie  house." 

The  workman  took  this  exDoundimr  of 
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hia  doctrine  in  good  parti  and  grinned 
appreeiatively. 

''  Deasay  you're  Hght,''  he  said  gopd- 
hnmenredly.  "  If  we  woa  togged  np  in  a 
awaller-tall  coat^  with  a  big  diamond  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  a  dicky,  we  should  say  as 
Socialism  was  all  tommy-rot,  too.'' 

^  The  other  nodded,  but  did  not  reply,  and 
hia  neighbour,  striking  a  match  on  the  leg 
of  his  trousers,  relighted  his  pipe,  which 
in  the  course  of  conversation  had  gone  out. 
He  smoked  meditatively  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  were  preparing  a  fresh  remark  on  the 
same  subjecti  when  the  arrival  of  another 
carriage  claimed  his  attention. 

This  was  a  very  perfectiy  appointed 
brougham,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  splendid 
dark  bays,  and  was  a  turn-out  which  meant 
money,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Immediately  behind  it  was  a  smart 
private  hansom,  out  of  which  sprang  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  who  hastened 
forward  to  join  the  party  which  was  alight- 
ing from  the  brougham.  The^  were  an 
elderly  but  well-preserved  man,  a  quiet- 
looking  woman  nearly  his  own  age,  and  a 
young  girL  As  the  last  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  light  of  the  lamp,  a  little  buzz  of 
admiration  arose  amongst  the  critics  on  the 
pavement.  Not  that  she  Was  so  strictly 
beautiftil,  or  that  her  features  called  for 
spedal  remark.  There  was  a  general 
impression  of  soft,  fair  hair,  and  a  clear,  pale 
skin,  gleaming  white  teeth,  and  laughing 
eyes,  but  the  girl  herself  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  health  and  joy,  of  brilliant 
spirits^  and  a  vigorous  appreciation  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  life  delightful,  and  a 
thing  to  be  desired. 

''D'ye  know  who  that  isf  said  the 
workman  to  the  man  by  his  side,  as  the 
party  disappeared  into  the  house.  "  D'ye 
see  that  carriage  and  that  rig-out  f  l^did 
for  with  other  folks'  money,  guVnor.  That's 
Francis  Ludlow,  Esquire,  gentieman  at 
large,  company  promoter.  Swindlers  I 
call  them  sort" 

"  The  gbl's  pretty,  though,"  said  another 
man. 

"  'Er  frock's  pretty.  Fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds,"  retorted  a  woman. 

The  workman  laughed. 

<*  They're  all  alOie,  un't  they,  bless 
'em,"  he  said  to  his  neighbour.  "Can't 
abear  to  give  no  other  woman  credit  for 
'er  looks." 

"I  suspect  there  is  much  the  same 
nature  under  both  silk  and  cotton,"  the 
young  man  said^  curtiy,  and  turning  away 
he  strode  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


His  object,  was  gained.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  by  many  that  he  had  stood  for 
an  hour  or  more  waiting  just  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Ida  Ludlow,  a  momentary 
glimpse  to  appease  the  hunger  of  his  soul — 
a  pleasure  wUch  was  always  marred  by  the 
sight  of  her  father.  Swindler,  the  workman 
had  called  him,  and  who  should  know  how 
true  that  was  better  than  he  f 

That  his  own  father  had  died  of  a 
broken  hearty  hiding  his  poverty  and  his 
suffering  to  the  end  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  proud  nature;  that  he  himself  was 
poor,  frlfindless,  and  alone;  he  owed  to 
Frauds  Ludlow.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  hate  a  man  with  every  fibre  of  one's 
being,  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  vengeance, 
to  long  to  drag  one's  enemy  In  the  dust, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  love  his  daughter 
with  just  as  much  strength  and  intensity. 
It  means  being  a  prey  to  conflictii^ 
passions  idiich  tear  and  rend  their  victim, 
swaying  him  now  this  way,  now  thai 
Andrew  Jardine  was  a  good  hater,  not  in 
a  mean  small  way  which  expends  its  force 
in  petty  spite  and  animosity,  but  in  a  large, 
whole-hearted  fashion  which  smites  and 
spares  not  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

But  though  his  opportunity  had  come, 
yet  he  held  his  hand. 

Nearly  a  year  agd  chance  had  thrown 
his  enemy's  daughter  Into  his  path.  They 
had  met  at  a  country  vicarage  where  Ida 
was  visiting  theVicar's  young  wife.  Andrew 
had  been  ill,  and  rest  and  change  being 
imperative,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  a 
farmhouse  near  the  village,  there  to  recruit 
his  strengtL  The  Yicar  was  a  friend  of 
the  JarcUnes,  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
mamed  faithful  fai  the  face  of  adversity ; 
and  during  the  month  he  mixed  with  the 
quiety  uneventful  life  of  the  littie  com- 
munity, Andrew's  opportunities  for  meeting 
Miss  Ludlow  were  many.  At  first  the 
mere  mention  of  her  name  had  made  him 
inwardly  recoQ,  but  soon  her  absolute 
unconsciousness  of  wrong,  her  brightness, 
her  vivid  personality,  worked  their  chann, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  danger,  Jardine 
found  himself  in  bonds  which  he  was 
powerless  to  break. 

Even  at  that  time  he  had  been  working 
slowly  but  surely  to  a  certain  end,  and  not 
long  after  his  return  to  town  the  remaining 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ludlow's  secret  rascality 
fell  faito  his  hands.  Two  months  before 
he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  power  of 
causing  the  dowufwof  his  enemy ;  now  he 
held  back,  and  asked  himself  what  he 
should  do. 
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Gradually  there  grew  into  hia  mind  a 
purpose;  instead  of  casting  down  the 
man  he  hated,  he  would  ose  him  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  his  own  ha^^pinesa  On 
the  one  hand  ky  revenge  and  outer 
darkness,  on  the  other  the  possibility  of 
light,  and  life,  and  love. 

A  few  hoars  later  Jardine  and  the  man 
he  hated  were  face  to  face.  Of  the  two 
it  was  Jardine,  however,  who  seemed  ill 
at  ease;  for,  in  spite  of  justice  being  on 
his  side,  he  did  not  like  the  task  he  had 
set  before  him.  Mr:  Ludlow  had  received 
him  with  bland  courtesy  and  an  impaadve 
face.  His  visitor's  name  conveyed  no 
warning  to  him.  Andrew  Jardine's  father 
had  been  but  one  of  the  crowd  of  rash 
speculators  on  whom  he  had  thriven,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  remember  them  aU. 

At  firsts  indeed,  he  had  misunderstood 
Jardine  altogether,  and  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  situa- 
tions with  laree  salaries  and  nothing  to 
do,  with  which  rich  men  are  pestered. 
With  this  idea  he  had  endeavoured  to  cut 
short  his  visitor's  introductory  speech, 
with  the  manifest  desire  of  getting  rid  of 
him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

**Wa  are  playing  at  cross  purposes," 
Jardine  said,  hurried  into  declaring  his 
object  without  circumlocution.  "  If  you 
read  these  papers  it  will  simplify  matters, 
I  think." 

Mr  Ludlow  waved  them  gently  aside. 

*'  I  really  have  no  time **  he  began, 

when  the  other  interrupted  him. 

''  They  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Dyke 
Mining  Company.'' 

For  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  Mr. 
Ludlow  hesitated;  but  so  slight  was  the 
pause  that  any  one  less  watchful  than 
Jardine  would  not  have  detected  it  at  all. 

"  The  Dyke  Mining  Company  was  wound 
up  five  years  ago.  It  is  of  no  further 
interest  to  any  one,"  he  answered  quietly. 

*' Except  to  those  who  lost  their  money 
in  it,"  said  Jardine. 

Mjt.  Ludlow  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

« I  hope  vou  were  not  one  of  those  un- 
fortunates," he  said  politely. 

*'  No,  I  date  my  ruin  further  back,  to  the 
time  of  another  hitherto  undetected  fraud." 

As  he  spoke  the  eyes  of  the  two  men 
met,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Ludlow 
realised  his  danger. 

The  knowleoge  braced  him  and  called 
all  his  faculties  into  play.  Calmly  he  put 
out  his  hand  for  the  papers  which  Jardine 
still  held,  and  opening  them,  deliberately 
perused  them  from  beginning  to  end. 


"  A  very  dear  and  oooeiee  aeoooni  of 
an  interesting  piece  of  businesBy  if  thn 
were  only  any  truth  in  it^"  ha  rasnartad 
coolly,  as  he  refolded  the  sbeete. 

"  Mr.  Lidlow,  the  time  for  that  Mrt  of 
denial  is  past  Of  every  aeouaatioii  I  liavt 
ample  proof." 

•'Ahl  Would  it  be  indiwreet  to  ei- 
quire  from  what  source  yoa  hava^gaiDsd 
tiiis  knowledge,  and  where  yoor  wftneisw 
lie  hidden  f " 

''  It  would  be  very  indisoraat  if  I  wen 
to^tell  you,"  retorted  Jardine,  in  a 
dry  as  his  own. 

''I  will  not  pretend  to 
you,  though  I  still  fail  to  graap  the  me6n 
for  this  visit.    Chance  htm  thrown  in  yov 
way,  or  you  have  deliberately  aet  to 
to  discover,  certain  fkcts  wliidi  yoa 
it  is  my  interest  to  conoeaL     If  ywyou^ 
self  believe  that  I  planned  the 
robbery  of  the  D>ke  Mine 
and  hold  such  irrefragable  pcoolk  of  siy 
dishonestv,  why  did  yoa  not  ffHf  lor  a 
warrant  for  my  arrest^  instead  of  a>eMi^ 
an  interview  with  me  f "    Aa  he  spoke  hs 
laid  his  hand  lightly  but  with  eonteatptaoas 
significance  on  a  cheque-book  whuh  lay 
b^de  liim.    Jardine  flushed  hotly  aad  lor 
a  moment  looked  danseroas,  then  ealBDig 
himself  with  an  effort  lie  answeied : 

"  You  may  put  away  your  cheqae-book, 
I  have  not  come  for  money." 

'*Then,  my  dear  sir^  why  have  yea 
spared  me,  and  what  have  yoa  come  fort* 
said  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  the  tone  oi  one  wImm 
patience  is  exhausted. 

"  I  have  spared  you  for  the  eake  of  your 
daughter,"  tfardine  said  curtly. 

For  the  first  time  a  look  of  anger  cant 
into  the  older  man's  face. 

*<  Leave  my  daughter  oat  of  the  &- 
cussion,"  he  said  haogbtOy. 

**  Unfortunately  I  cannot  A  year  ago 
I  made  her  acquaintance  while  staying  at 
Bitton.  I  have  never  forgotten  ha^  I 
never  shaU,  and  I  come  to  you  to-day  as  a 
suitor  for  your  daughter's  hand." 

"I  see;  the  child  is  to  pay  for  ths 
father's  misdeeds,  quite  in  the  good  old 
style/'  said  Mr.  Ludlow,  with  a  s&w,  coa 
temptuous  smile.  "Pardon  me,  Mr. — sr 
— Jardine,  if  I  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
You  have  miat&en  your  vocation.  Tun 
your  attention  to  melodrama  and  yoo  msy 
make  a  fortune,  which  I  fear  yoa  nevsr 
will  as  a  journalist,  which  you  tell  me  yoa 
are,  or  as  an  adept  in  the  danj^voae  pro- 
fession of  blackmailing." 
**  It  is  you  who  are  talking  melodrama 
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not  I,"  said  Jardine.  '*!  simply  a«k  per- 
mJasion  to  yisit  at  your  hooae,  and  make 
no  aeeret  of  my  motiye  for  doing  so.  I 
demand  a  fair  cliance  like  any  oilier  man, 
with  tiiia  addition,  that  yoa  will  use  all 
legitimate  means  to  further  my  wishes." 

''Yon  are  an  Impudent  sooandreL  Do 
yoa  think  I  will  permit  my  daughter  to 
marry  an  unknown  adyentorer  to  save 
myself  a  few  hours'  annoyance  f " 

*'Ten  years'  penal  servitade/'  amended 
Jardine  quietly.  ''Batyoor  objection  is 
beside  the  mark,  becaose  I  am  not  an 
nnknown  adventurer.  A  Jardine  of  Blank- 
shire  cannot  be  sneered  at  In  point  of 
birth,  and  I  have  a  dean  record,  Mr. 
Ludlow.  That  I  have  no  fortune,  you 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
cayfl  at^  as  it  was  one  of  your  schemes 
which  ruined  my  father." 

'*  Taking  all  you  say  for  grant^,  I 
would  not  force  my  daughter's' inclination 
in  this  matter  even  if  I  could — eyen  if  I 
could,"  he  repeated  with  emphasis. 

'*!  am  not  asking  you  to  make  the 
attempt,  I  am  simply  begging  your  consent 
to  marry  Miss  Ludlow  should  I  be  fortunate 
enough  to  win  her  affections,  and  ask  you 
to  giye  me  opportunitiei  to  try  to  gain 
them." 

A  heavy  frown  gathered  on  Mr.  Ludlow's 
faca  It  was  evident  that  the  proposition 
was  distinctly  unpalateable.  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments,  which  Jardine, 
guessing  that  any  pleading  would  weaken 
his  own  cause,  did  not  attempt  to  break. 
A  dock  striking  the  hour  startled  Mr. 
Ludlow  from  his  reverie. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  longer  now,"  he  said 
hurriedly.  <'  I  am  already  late  for  an  im- 
portant appointment.  At  present,  Mr. 
Jardine,  you  have  merely  made  an  accu- 
sation against  me  without  producing  a 
tittle  of  evidence  which  would  have  any 
weight  in  a  law  court.  I  absolutely  deny 
the  whole  thing,  and  most  men  in  my 
podtion  would  kick  you  out  of  that  door. 
However,  you  are  young  and  hot-headed, 
and  I  am  willing  to  make  some  allowance 
for  you  in  your  peculiar  circumstances. 
Therefore,  if  you  like  to  dine  with  me  to- 
nieht  at  eight  o'dock,  quite  '  without  pre- 
judice,' mind,  we  can  discuss  the  matter 
further." 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  summer  time,  and  the  soft  even- 
ing breeza  was  touching  everything  lighUy, 
lovingly,  like  cool  finger-tips  on  a  fevered 
brow.    Li  a  boat  sat  a  man  and  a  girl.  He 


had  given  up  rowing,  and  they  drifted  with 
the  current  as  the  stream  bore  the  boat 
gently  along  between  wooded  banks. 

For  a  time  neither  of  them  spoke,  so  well 
satisfied  did  each  seem  with  the  mei^  pre- 
sence of  the  other.  The  girl  was  idly 
watching  the  little  ripples  her  fiogers  made 
in  the  water  as  she  trailed  her  hand  over 
the  )ude  of  the  boat,  while  he  watched  her 
face  with  his  whole  soul  In  his  eyes. 

'*  Of  what  are  you  thinking  f "  she  asked 
at  last,  looking  up  and  meeting  his  glance. 

''  Of  the  wonder  of  it  all,"  he  said,  with 
lover-like  vagueness.  '*  A  year  ago  I  had 
no  more  chance  of  winning  you  than  I  had 
of  winning  a  Royal  Prhicess;  to-day  I 
know  that  you  will  belong  to  me  for  ever." 

"  Suppose — only  suppose,  mind — that  I 
was  fickle  and  changed  my  mind,"  she 
said. 

"  Ton  are  my  fate,  Ida ;  I  must  always 
love  you,  whatever  happens." 

"It  has  been  fate  dl  dong,"  she  sdd 
musingly.  <*  Our  meeting  at  the  Bellamys', 
your  getting  to  know  father  just  when  you 
did,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  as  it  were." 

"You  mean  Talbot,"  he  sdd  quickly. 
"  I  believe  you  had  more  than  half  a  liking 
for  that  curled  Assyrian  ball." 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  she  said  stoutly ; 
"  but  never  mind  him.  Even  if  I  liked 
him  once,  I  like  you  better  now." 

"Say  love,"  he  said,  "love  which  will 
be  with  us  always.  Even  when  we  are 
quite  old,  and  are  going  down  the  hill 
hand  in  hand,  you  shall  only  see  me  as  I 
am  now,  for  I  shdl  be  your  lover  stilL" 

Some  months  had  passed  since  that 
evening  when  Jardine  had  made  up  his 
mind,''  and  he  had  so  far  succeeded  all 
dong  the  line. 

"Are  you  sure  you  love  this  manf" 
Mr.  Ludlow  had  aeked  aoxiously  of  his 
daughter. 

"  Qaite  sure,  father  dear.  Are  you  not 
pleased!  I  thought  you  saw  and  ap- 
proved." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Ida,  I  saw,  but 
I  thought  that  George  Talbot  was  the 
favourite." 

"You  speak  as  If  you  were  disap- 
pointed." 

"  No,  no,  dear.  So  that  you  are  happy, 
that  is  dl  I  care  for." 

Disappointed !  He  scarcely  dared  to  tell 
himsdf  how  disappointed.  Why  had  she 
not  cared  for  Talbot  instead  f 

But  if  he  had  thought  the  matter  over 
he  would  have  seen  that  on  the  principle 
that  extremes  meet,  it  was  only  naturd  that 
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Jardine  shoTild  haye  an  attraction  for  Ida. 
Ever  since  she  could  remember  anything, 
she  had  been  surrounded  by  the  lilies  and 
roses  of  life.  Her  mother  had  died  when 
she  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  her  place 
had  been  well  filled  by  a  widowed  sister  of 
her  father's.  Mrs.  Grace  held  but  one 
theory  as  to  the  bringing  up  of  children — 
to  fill  their  youth  with  happinesSi  so  that 
whatever  ttie  future  might  bring,  they  had 
a  stodk  of  sunshine  to  fall  back  upoa 
Accordingly  Ida  knew  nothing  of  the  stem 
reiJities  of  life,  and  Jardine  was  the  first 
person  she  had  met  who  disdained  to  keep 
up  the  pretty  Society  fiction  that  the 
world  was  a  huge  playground  inhabited  by 
people  for  whom  it  was  always  play-time. 

In  her  little  circle  no  one  was  particu- 
larly in  earnest  about  any  big  thing,  though 
they  expended  a  vast  amount  of  enerey 
oyer  triSQea  The  heads  were  mostly 
connected  with  the  City  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  while  they  made  the  money 
thcdr  wiyes  and  sons  and  daughters  spent 
it.  So  no  doubt  the  fathers  were  serious 
enough,  but  then  in  social  gatherings 
fathers  don't  count.  Some  of  the  sons 
dabbled  a  little  with  law-books  and  dinners 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Bar,  a  few  eyed 
the  Axmy  with  a  certain  amount  of  favour, 
while  fewer  still  coquetted  with  the 
Church,  but  they  were  all  gay  and  debon- 
nair  about  it,  jost  as  were  their  sisters 
about  their  little  pet  crazes  and  foibles. 
But  Jardine  was  dififerent  Not  that  he 
was  siUky  or  stupid,  or  disliked  fan,  but 
there  was  a  breezy  cynicism  about  him,  a 
bluff  Carlylesque  contempt  for  cant  and 
shams  which  prevented  him  from  giving 
the  Pas  de  Qaatre  and  the  Bam  Dance 
the  Importance  which  those  triumphs  of 
terpsichorean  art  deserved,  while  even  the 
very  last  new  craze  adopted  by  smart 
people  merely  moved  him  to  a  languid 
smile,  not  altogether  devoid  of  contempt. 
For  some  time  all  went  as  smoothly  as  t)ie 
hearts  of  lovers  could  desire. 

Strangely  enough  the  discordant  note 
was  struck  by  Jardine  himself.  As  the 
time  approached  when  they  should  discuss 
the  date  of  their  marriage,  Jardine  began 
to  talk  of  himself  and  his  prospects  Si  a 
manner  Ida  could  not  understand.  He 
took  to  sounding  her,  as  it  were,  as  to 
how  large  or  rather  how  small  an  income 
would  suffice  to  make  her  happy,  with  a 
complete  ignoring  of  the  fortune  which  Mr. 
Ludlow  had  always  promised  to  settle 
upon  her  at  her  maraage  with  his  consent 
It  was  no  use  for  her  to  playfully  insist  on 


dangling  this  before  liia  eyes,  to  say  ikai 
in  round  figures  it  would  rather  moce  Ami 
double  their  Income,  became  he  suopl^ 
waved  it  aside  without  voaehsm&Dg  aaj 
explanation  whatever,  and  canoe  dogged]^ 
back  to  his  starting-point — would  die  be 
content  to  live  with  him  on  eonrideabiy 
less  than  five  hundred  a  year  t 

"  It  Is  absurd  wanting  me  to  eaawer  a 
question  on  a  matter  which  wfll  naier 
arise,"  she  said  one  day,  irritated  et  Isst 
by  his  persistence. 

Jardine  got  up  and  began  to  pAoe  tim 
room  with  long  strides. 

"Did  it  never  strike  yon,  Ida»  Oat 
when  a  man  In  my  position  loves  a  gid  h 
yours,  he  lays  lumself  open  to  wiiinni 
struction  and  calumny  Y " 

« I  do  not  see  how,"  said  Ide^  akakny 
her  head  obstinately. 

Jardine  smiled. 

"I 'have  no  money  except  a  modarsto 
income  which  I  earn  from  day  to  dsf, 
while  yon  are  the  daughter  of  a  rich  bsil 
The  world  will  call  me  a  fortune-hunter.' 

"If   I  were  old  and   ugly  it  alg^ 

but "  an  eloquent  shrug  finished  the 

sentence. 

"  As  it  fa  you  are  too  adoraUe  Ibr  then 
to  be  any  fear,  you  think,"  said  Jardbs^ 
lookmg  at  her  as  if  he  thopght  «o  too  is 
jipite  of  hb  words. 

"You  earnest  people  who  take  «?ery- 
thbg  with  such  alarming  ariousneaa  am 
very  impracticable  sometimea  TeU  mb, 
Andrew,  what  it  fa  you  really  want.' 

<*  I  want  to  know,  dear,  if  yon  would  be 
content  to  marrv  me  as  I  am  now,  a  hiidr 
working  joumaUst,  with  no  reoommenda- 
tion  except  that  I  love  you  with  all  ay 
soul;  to  come  to  me  empty-handed;  to 
trust  all  your  future  to  me  without  a 
thought  or  regret  for  the  luxury  you  ban 
behind." 

*<  If  it  were  necesaary,  yes ;  but  it  ii 
not  neceasary,  and  even  if  I  were  wQBiift 
fatfier  would  not  hear  of  aneh  a  in- 
ceeding." 

"But  if  he  agreed  to  itt"  Jardine  asked 
quickly. 

"  He  would  not  agree,"  said  Ida  coldly. 
"Neither  he  nor  I  are  so  much  in  lofi 
with  unnecessary  self-sacrifice  as  yoi 
appear  to  imagine.  Were  there  occasion  for 
it,  no  doubt  I  should  bear  my  part;  ai 
it  is,  your  suggestion  fa  absurd." 

Seebg  that  she  was  hurt,  Jardine 
allowed  the  dfacussion  to  drop  for  ths 
tima  But  the  seed  was  sown.  Ida 
could  not  forget  Jardine's  earnest   per- 
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sistency,  and  the  idea  that  sooner  or  later 
he  womd  return  to  the  snbieot  made  her 
nneasyi  almost  onidlUng  to  be  alone  with 
him. 

In  torn  he  too  began  to  feel  hurt  and 
angry,  and  made  a  resolntion  to  speak 
diroctly  to  Mr.  Ludlow  on  the  sabjeet 
which  had  raised  sneh  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  Ida.  Bat  here  again  he  was 
baffled. 

**  I  quite  appreciate  the  subtly  conveyed 
insult  of  your  objection  to  accept,  however 
indlrecdy,  any  of  my  money,  Mr.  Jardine, 
but  you  must  settle  it  with  Ida.  She  and 
Mrs.  Grace  have  known  for  some  years 
that  I  intended  giving  her  ten  thousand 
pounds  as  a  marriage  portion.  You 
forced  my  consent,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  withhold  her  dot,  if  she  claims  it. 
You  can  give  hai  no  reason  for  not  taking 
it  but  an  overitrained  whim,  which  Ida 
is  quite  intelligent  enough  to  see  is  not 
complimentary  to  me.'' 

What  he  said  was  perfectly  true. 
Jardbe  had  forced  his  consent,  and  found 
too  late  that  it  carried  with  it  a  condition 
which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  under  the 
circumstances.   , 

To  Ida,  much  as  she  loved  him,  Vbi 
objection  appeared  ridiculous,  almost  un- 
worthy. It  was  as  though,  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  a  piece  of  petty  pride,  he 
would  selfishly  deprive  her  of  many  things 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  all 
her  life.  On  his  part  he  could  not  quite 
put  himself  in  Ida's  place,  and  appraising 
things  too  much  according  to  the  value  he 
would  have  put  upon  them,  he  judged  her 
harshly. 

At  first  Mrs.  Grace,  with  perhaps  more 
romance  than  common  sense,  had  taken 
Jardine's  side  and  urged  Ida  to  give  in  to 
her  lover's  wish,  but  Mr.  Ludlow,  on 
becoming  aware  of  tins,  had  given  her  a 
strong  mnt  to  adopt  the  opposite  view. 
This  Mrs.  Grace  was  too  fond  of  Andrew 
to  do,  but  Mr.  Ludlow's  hints  were 
generally  acted  upon  by  his  household,  so 
that  she  deemed  it  best  to  follow  his  advice 
so  far  as  to  abstain  from  further  argument, 
and  to  remain  neutral  Thus  Jar<Sne  lost 
a  powerful  ally. 

Probably  in  time  Ida  would  have  sub- 
mitted, for  her  love  for  Jardine  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  her  through  any  sacrifice, 
but  with  crafty  cunning  Mr.  Ludlow  set 
to  work  to  widen  the  breach  between 
them. 

At  the  first  dgn  of  a  disagreement  he 
began  to  hope  fiiat  a  carefully  planned 


scheme  of  his  might  yet  be  carried 
through. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  Mr.  Talbot  into  his  net,  but  when 
Ida's  engagement  was  announced  the  young 
man  had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
Mr.  Ludlow's  companies  and  combinations. 
Mr.  Ludlow  was  annoyed,  but  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  disappointment  with  a  fairly 
good  grace;  lately,  however,  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  Vtt,  Talbot's 
co-operation  of  vital  importance.  Times 
were  ticklish ;  the  hitherto  gullible  public 
was  growing  wary  and  most  reprehensibly 
cautious.  Things  which  worked  splendidly 
ten,  nay,  five  years  ago,  would  not  now 
catch  a  child,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  found  him- 
self in  tne  unenviable  position  of  a  man 
who  has  built  a  house  on  a  rotten  founda- 
tion. It  was  constantly  requiring  a  prop 
here  and  a  stay  there,  which  if  not  placed 
at  the  right  moment  would  result  in  the 
whole  edifice  toppling  down  and  burying 
the  owner  beneath  its  ruins. 

At  present  there  was  but  one  idea 
in  his  mind :  Talbot  must  be  secured,  and 
if  there  was  no  other  way,  Ida  must  be 
sacrificed.  Not  that  he  used  the  word 
sacrifice  even  to  himself,  for  after  all  Ida 
had  certunly  shown  George  Talbot  great 
favour  before  Jardine  had  appeared  on  the 
scene,  therefore  she  evidently  liked  Urn, 
and  did  she  but  know  it,  all  her  father's 
schemes  were  for  her  benefit 

With  such  sophistry  did  Mr.  Ludlow 
deceive  himself,  till  at  last  a  plan  began  to 
take  shape  in  his  mind.  At  the  cost  of 
an  unpleasant  scene  with  his  daughter, 
during  which  he  would  to  a  certain  extent 
have  to  give  himself  away,  he  could  snap 
the  already  enfeebled  tie  between  Ida  and 
Jardine.  This  once  accomplished,  he  had 
no  fear  of  bei^  able  to  twist  Talbot  round 
Us  finger.  With  any  one  but  Jardine, 
such  a  trick  would  have  been  too  risky, 
but  Mr.  Ludlow  had  gauged  YAb  man,  and 
knew  that  his  love  for  Ida  was  too  great 
to  aUow  him  to  put  his  old  threat  into 
execution,  while  of  the  new  treachery  he 
would  never  have  any  suspicion. 

Strangely  enough,  Jardine  wiis  blind  to 
the  possible  end  of  the  strained  relations 
between  himself  and  Ida.  If  the  thought 
had  entered  his  mind  he  would  have 
rejected  it  with  contempt, 

"When  two  people  really  love  each 
other  nothing  parts  them,"  he  would  assert 
dogmatically;  and  nothing  less  than  an 
incoherent,  yet  forcible,  letter  from  Ida,  in 
which  she  stated  her  conviction  that  they 
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were  utterly  aniuited  to  each  other,  and 
prayed  to  be  released  from  her  engage- 
ment, would  hare  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
trnth. 

Startled  and  dismayed,  he  hastened  to 
see  her,  only  to  hear  from  her  lips  the 
words  she  had  already  written  to  him 

"  Bat  I  cannot  understand  it,''  he  said, 
with  anger  and  wounded  pride  straggling 
for  mastery.  "  Tou  loved  me  two  weeks 
ago,  to-day  you  say  you  love  me  no  longer. 
Is  it  this  wretched  money  that  has  come 
between  us  t " 

•'  We  look  at  things  so  differently,"  she 
said  evasively ;  "and  I  am  sure  there  can 
be  no  happiniBss  where  people  are  not 
agreed." 

"Ida,"  he  pleaded,  "  we  agreed  till  jast 
lately,  surely  you  will  not  let  such  a  trifle 
part  us." 

"  Will  you  marry  me  with  my  fortune 
settled  on  myself  f  *'  she  said  quickly. 

"I  cannot  consent  to  that,"  he  answered, 
not  noticing  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
worded  her  question.  *'  But  neither  will 
I  consent  to  leave  you,"  he  continued. 

'*  Tou  surely  n^ould  not  hold  me  to  my 
word  against  my  will,"  she  said,  with 
almost  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes. 

"Is  it  absolutely  your  will  to  be  re- 
leased t "  he  asked,  with  a  coldness  which 
belied  the  heat  within. 

"  It  is  really  my  wish,"  she  answered, 
with  a  little  pleading  movement  of  her 
hands. 

^  There  is  no  need  to  look  like  that/'  he 
said  sharply.  "I  will  persuade  no  woman 
to  marry  me  against  her  will.  Ton  toss 
aside  my  love  and  prefer  your  father's 
money.  So  be  it  Tou  will  see  me  no 
more." 

Seizing  his  hat^  he  hurried  from  the 
room,  nearly  knocking  against  Mrs.  Grace, 
who  was  coming  in.  He  never  stopped  or 
looked  behind,  so  that  he  did  not  see  Ida 
fall  almost  unconscious  into  her  aunt's  out- 
stretched anns. 

CHAPTER    III. 

In  after  time  Jardine  could  never  recall 
those  weeks  without  a  shiver.  He  suffered 
as  only  a  strong  man  can  suffer^-silently, 
and  in  secret  Like  one  who  has  had 
a  limb  amputated,  he  felt  numbed  and 
crushed  with  the  bitter  knowledge  that 
henceforth  he  must  go  maimed. 

Could  he  but  have  held  Ida  blameless, 
he  would  not  have  suffered  quite  so 
keenly;  as  it  was,  he  had  not  only  lost 


the  woman,  but  all  that  that  womui  U 
symbolised  to  )iim.  He  had  pUead  hr 
on  a  pedestal,  and  deekiag  hsr  with  til 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  a  traeJieiitid 
man  loves  to  believe  belong  to  wmtt- 
hood,  he  had  adored  her  witt  aD  i^ 
strength  of  his  young,  unwon  kiiri 
She  had  accepted  his  worship  lo  \^ 
as  it  chimed  with  her  own  indinsiioo,  ta 
directly  conflicting  inflaenees  dittoibedtk 
even* current,  worldly  pmdsnee  ittppid 
in,  and  she  cast  his  love  asida^  dtooB^ 
the  solid  material  things  of  iUiwQiidii 
its  stead. 

To  Jardine,  her  motive  seemed  lonhi- 
ably  inadequate,  and  betrayed  s  tMm 
and  shallowness  of  heart  to  whidiiie«n]d 
not  close  his  eyes.  Sometimai  i  H 
longing  came  over  him  to  leave  the  eootrj 
where  he  had  been  so  unhappy,  to  go  in 
away  and  seek  f orgetfulness  io  otht  ni 
wilder  lands.  Then  other  thooiktipn- 
vailed,  and  stubbornly  he  braced  Uaslf 
to  do  his  work,  and  to  mix  with  hiiMbfi 
as  heretofore.  He  looked  ill  md  fon, 
so  that  those  that  knew  him  bot  Btle 
said : 

"Jardine  is  burning  the  easdb  it 
both  ends,  and  will  have  a  breik  dowD." 

But  he  did  not  break  down.  He  ni 
older,  more  bitter,  more  ejml;nUio 
even  in  his  temper,  less  eompkoibb; 
but  he  kept  on  doggedly  Mttsg  Ui 
trouble  and  defying  it  to  emsb  Ubi. 

He  heard  from  various  aooreaa  ttiit  Mt 
Talbot  wasa  constantvisitor  at  theLndlowi'. 
He  still  occasionally  saw  Mr.  Ladlot ,  br 
he  remained  faithful  to  hia  aebene  of 
forcing  that  gentleman  to  undo  a  littb  of 
the  evil  he  had  worked.  Here  a  jm 
man  was  fairly  started  in  life,  then  uw 
couple  were  rescued  from  penury,  a  wot 
was  set  up  in  a  suitable  boslneaa,  wUlaw 
orplums  were  fed  and  dothei 

One  evening  he  was  bnnyiDg  w^ 
Fleet  Street,  scarcely  heeding  the  enai « 
the  newspaper  boys,  who  were  ahootof » 
the  top  of  their  voices,  "Great  m 
FaUure.    Arrest  of  a  Director  1 " 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Jardine  t^  w^ 
I  suppose  you  knov  all  about  it*  »» 
some  one,  touching  him  on  the  >fco"P*[;, 

It  was  Mr.  Talbot  JsrdinefeltdglW 
surprised  at  being  stopped,  for  *w"f  "^ 
two  men  had  met  freq'*^**'^  ^  ^ 
natural,  under  the  circ1Ultt1fn•^  *" 
there  could  never  be  any  cordiahty  wm 
them. 

"  How  d'ye  dot "  said  Jardine^ 
carelessly.    "What's up  1" 
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**  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  y oa  don't  know 
that  Ladlow  has  bolted,  and  that  hia 
predoiu  partner  Benforth  is  arrested  t " 

*'Gh>oa  heavens!"  cried  Jardine,  Us 
thoughts  flying  at  once  to  Ida. 

''  Oh,  come  now,  that's  very  well  done, 
bat  I  gaess  yoa  suspected  it  months  ago 
when  yoa  got  oat  of  it  so  neatly." 

"Ton  are  mistaken,"  saU  Jardine 
haoghtily.  «I  suspected  nothing,  and  I 
don't  understand  to  what  you  refer." 

*'To  your  engagement,"  replied  Mr. 
Talbot,  too  excited  to  be  abashed  by  the 
other's  manner.  <*  That  old  scamp  has  had 
me^to  the  tune  of  more  thousands  than  I 
care  to  think  about,  but,  thank  my  stars,  I 
am  still  a  iree  man  and  there  it  ends.  We've 
both  of  us  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves." 

"Keep  your  congratulations  for  your 
own  aflfairs  and  leave  mine  alone,"  said 
Jardine  contemptuoudy,  then  turning  on 
his  heel  he  walked  away.  His  thoughts 
were  in  a  tumult,  but  one  idea  was  clear  : 
Ida  must  be  protected  from  annoyance. 

He  bought  a  paper,  but  learnt  nothing 
more  than  the  bald  facts  which  he  already 
knew. 

Acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
haOed  a  hansom,  and  was  driven  to 
Berkeley  Square.  He  asked  for  Mrs. 
Grace,  and  after  some  hesitation  was 
admitted. 

The  poor  woman's  eyes  were  swollen, 
and  she  trembled  with  neivousness  as  she 
received  him  with  an  assumption  of  self- 
possession. 

"Mrs.  Grace,  you  and  I  were  always 
friends,"  said  Jardine,  grasping  her  hand 
firmly  in  his,  '*  and  I  have  come  to  o£fdr 
my  servioes  to  you  and  to  Miss  Ludlow. 
Make  use  of  me  in  any  way  you  like,  no 
matter  how." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  or  any  one  can 
do  for  us,  I  am  sure,  thank  you  all  the 
same.  But--oh,  every Uiing  is  so  terrible  I" 
and  she  burst  again  into  tears. 

Jardine  stayed  with  her  some  time, 
doing  what  he  could  to  console  her.  Ida, 
he  learned,  was  in  her  room,  being  kept 
quiet  by  the  doctor's  orders. 

Mr.  Ludlow  was  never  brought  to 
account  for  his  misdeeds.  Long  ago  he 
had  foreseen  this  day,  and  had  laid  his  plans 
accordingly.  How  much  money  he  had 
taken  was  never  accurately  knowp,  but  he 
left  little  behind  him  but  inextricable 
confusion. 

As  far  as  possible,  Jardine  kept  from 
Ida  the  details  of  her  father's  career.    In 


the  whole  miserable  business  there  was 
only  one  thing  he  noted  with  pleasure,  and 
that  was  how  unconsciously  she  followed 
her  aunt's  lead,  and  turned  to  him  at  every 
point  for  help,  for  comfort,  for  advice. 

With  sensitive  horror,  both  the  ladies 
shrank  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  and  no  one  but  himself 
knew  how  much  Jardine  saved  them.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  took  them  to  a  quiet 
little  spot  in  Brittany,  where  their  story 
was  unknown,  and  where  they  could  for  a 
time  live  forgotten,  and  he  hoped  for- 
getUng.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Grace's  modest 
hicome  had  been  so  secured  that  her 
brother's  greedy  hands  had  been  unable  to 
grasp  it,  and  bat  for  this  they  would  have 
been  perfectly  destitute. 

Daring  the  ^  many  months  Jardine  was 
working  for  her,  coming  and  going,  and 
seeing  her  even  after  she  had  left  England 
as  often  as  he  could,  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  their  old  engage- 
ment or  its  suddea  rupture.  Yet  in  this 
Ume  of  sorrow,  when  conventionality  falls 
from  people  like  a  mask,  they  grew  to 
know  each  other  as  they  never  could  have 
done  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Jardine  found  himself  forgetting  the 
reason  of  his  rejection,  and  again  putting 
on  high  this  girl  whom  he  had  never 
really  ceased  to  love.  As  for  Ida,  she 
found  her  mind  but  the  battle-ground 
for  conflicting  feelings.  She  had  always 
loved  Jardine,  and  never  so  much  as 
now,  but  while  instinct  prompted  her  to 
believe  that  he  must  be  all  that  he  seemed, 
she  could  not  banish  from  her  memory 
words  of  her  father's  which  branded  her 
lover  with  indelible  infamy. 

Sammer  had  come  round  again,  and 
nearly  two  years  had  passed  since  the  day 
when  each  had  vowed  to  love  the  other  till 
death,  and  beyond  the  grave. 

Again  they  were  alone  together,  but 
divided  by  many  a  bitter  memory  and 
sorrow.  The  soft  lap-lap  of  the  waves  on 
the  beach  on  which  they  sat  made  a  gentle 
accompaniment  to  their  conversation;  a 
conversation  which  had  grown  desultory 
and  fltful,  as  it  will  with  people  whose 
hearts  are  full  of  thoughts  they  dare  not 
utter. 

"  Sometimes  lately,  you  look  at  me  as 
though  you  were  puzzled;  what  is  it)" 
asked  Jardine,  turning  suddenly  and  catch- 
ine  her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

Ida  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  said :  *'  I  am  wondering  why  you  are 
so  good  to  us." 
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<*  Surely  that  it  not  a  thbg  to  wonder 
at,  I  hare  never  altered,  Ida,  and  what  I 
baye  done  bat  been  for  love  of  you." 

Jardine  spoke  simply  and  qtdedyi  with- 
out any  particular  hope,  but  rather  as  one 
who  dedred  not  to  worry  her  with  pro- 
testations which  might  be  unwelcome. 

Ida  knitted  her  brows  togetiieri  and 
looked  at  him  again  with  puzzled  enquiry. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  belieTe,"  she 
said  slowly. 

'<  About  what  t"  he  asked. 

''Did  you  never  really  suspect  why  I 
broke  o£f  our  engagement  t "  she  queried 
in  turn. 

"  Was  there  any  other  reason  than  the 
one  yon  gave  met" 

She  did  not  answer,  bat  with  averted 
face  began  pulling  some  seaweed  from  the 
rock  on  which  she  sat. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  repeated 
his  question. 

''  I  did  it  because  you  blackmailed  my 
father,"  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  What  I "  he  cried,  letting  go  her  hind 
in  hiB  astonishment,  and  springing  to  hJs 
feet 

''Was  it  not  truel"  she  said,  with 
quivering  lips.  Either  way  it  was  bad  for 
her ;  if  true  it  proved  her  lover's  disgrace, 
if  false  it  placed  her  father  in  a  still  more 
despicable  light 

"  Gkx)d  heavens !  my  poor  little  girl  1 " 
ejaculated  Jardine,  seathig  himself  agsln 
by  her  side.  "  Now  tell  me  exactly  idl  he 
said." 

"He  told  me  that  yon  had  discovered 
some  youthful  peccadillo— those  were  his 
words-HEiome  youthful  peccadillo  of  his 
which  would  cause  him  keen  annoyance  if 
talked  about,  and  he  had  been  weak  enough 
to  bribe  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  besides 
allowing  yon  the  run  of  his  house;  that 
finding  too  late  that  I  had  grown  to— to 
love  yon,  he  had  not  interfered,  bnt  that 
yon  had  shown  yourself  in  your  tme 
colours  by  declining  to  let  him  settle  any 
money  on  me,  because  you  intended  secretly 
to  bleed  him  of  the  sum  for  your  own 
purposes.  At  that  my  father,  having  first 
bound  me  to  secrecy,  determined  to  tell 
me  the  whole  truth,  and  by  maldng  your 
obstinacy  a  pretext,  break  off  our  engage- 
meni" 

"  But,"  gasped  Jardine,  "  what  a  baby 
you  must  have  been  to  believe  such  a 
farraffo  of  nonsense  I " 

"  I  dare  say/'  she  said  meekljr,  «  but  he 
showed  me  a  letter  of  yours  asking  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 


"He  might  have  shown  yoa  aevanl,'' 
said  Jardine,  "but  probably  iba  ottan 
made  some  mention  of  the  porpoM  to  wink 
the  money  was  to  be  pnt" 

Then  gently  and  tenderly,  sparing  On 
absent  man  as  much  as  pomble,  JuSm 
told  her  the  story  of  hii  father's  ruia;  of 
how  he  had  tracked  Mr.  Ludlow  down,  ad 
spared  him  for  her  sake ;  of  tha  naa  ha  lad 
made  of  the  sums  of  money  obtained  bm 
Mr.  Ludlow;  and  of  his  own  %}mkh 
refusal  to  participate  in  a  shilling  at  the 
money  acquired  in  so  donbtfol  *  msaaec. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished,  Ida's  hei 
was  Udden  in  her  hands,  and  Jardiss 
scarcely  knew  what  to  amy  by  mj  of 
comfort. 

<(  My  dear,"  he  sud,  "  you  must  ao^Aib 
this  to  heart ;  rather  is  it  not  a  good  tfcmg 
that  these  mists  are  cleared  »wsy,indthal 
now  we  can  bury  the  past  foref«,ttd 
look  forward  to  a  new  and  happierbterri" 

"Ton  have  been  so  shameful^ kaatad, 
that  I  wonder  yon  can  bear  to  lo^  sknSt* 
she  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  look  st  yon 
all  my  life,"  he  answered. 

"Oan  you  ever  really  focgive  ma  far 
behaving  so  badly  t " 

"  I  have  more  to  forgive  than  thai'' 

She  looked  at  him  wi&  startled^  eogofe&v 
eyes. 

"  There  is  that  flirtation  witti  TdAioi 
to  be  explained,  you  know.  I  beard  all 
about  it,  though  I  never  saw  yoo." 

"  Yon  need  not  be  jealoos.  My  hOim 
was  always  urging  me  to  be  ML  to 
him,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  Uteafte 
Um." 

"Yon  are  sure  you  never  really earsd 
about  him  t "  persisted  Jardine. 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  never  sast  yoo, 
I  shonld  never  have  known  what  lefs  it,' 
she  said,  and  her  answer  dispelled  Ihs  hsk 
cloud  from  Jardine's  life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Count  Jozsi  and  Count  Felix  TT^piiBiM 
were  strikingly  nnlike  as  they  stood  ade 
by  side  in  the  doorway  of  Connt  BiAiikfi 
large  reception  hall,  in  wliieh  the  ffonts 
were  at  this  moment  dancing  a  mdj 
mazurka.  Ttiis  evening  the  brothen  wm^ 
for  a  wonder,  enjoying  the  same  acene^sad 
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both  were  admiring  the  two  belles  of  War- 
saw, Doris  and  Marjra  BalinskL  It  was  an 
open  seeret  in  this  year  of  186-  that  these 
two  were  the  most  favoured  among  the 
Boitors  of  the  beantiftd  sisiers. 

"This  OTening  shall  decide  my  fat^, 
Felix,"  said  the  light-hearted  Jozri,  *'  and 
I  advise  yoa  to  try  your  lack  at  the  same 
time." 

''I  have  every  intention  of  doing  so," 
answered  Felix  gravely,  as  his  eyes  f oUowed 
a  soft  cloud  of  white  moslin  wtdch  periodi- 
eally  passed  before  him. 

"  Suppose  the  old  Count  says  no  to  us) " 
auggested  JozsL 

*'  Then  I  shall  remain  unmarried.  The 
next  dance  is  at  hand,  Jozsi;  you  had 
better  go  and  seek  your  partner." 

"  If  I  were  to  stand  and  look  on  all  the 
evening  as  you  do,  Felix,  I  should  be  mad 
vrith  jealousy,"  replied  Jozsi,  laughing  and 
moving  o£f.  ''Your  grave  face, 'however, 
would  frighten  the  bees  from  any  flower  if 
you  stood  by,  so  I  doubt  if  the  lively  Doris 
will  say  yes." 

When  the  ball  was  over,  Count  Balinski 
went  to  seek  his  two  daughters  in  the  small 
drawing-room,  where  they-  were  eagerly 
talking  of  their  partners  with  their  aunt  who 
had  brought  them  up.  The  dd  man's  face 
wore  a  sightly  troubled  expression,  though 
at  the  same  time  a  smfle  parted  his  lips  as 
he  looked  at  the  two  girls  whose  b^uty 
was  the  talk  of  the  town.  He  had  every 
reason  to  be  a  proud  father,  for  Doris  at 
this  moment  looked  like  some  sea-nymph 
in  her  white  and  sflver  dress.  Doris  was 
her  father's  darlfng,  for  though  If arya  was 
very  nearly  as  beautiful  she  was  much  more 
shy  and  retiring  than  her  lively  sister. 

"Well,  children,  I  hope  you  have  en- 
joyed your  ball,"  said  the  Count.  '*I 
shotdd  prefer  a  quieter  l|fe,  for  such  mad 
freaks  always  bring  misfortuna" 

"  And  what  misfortune  makes  you  smfle, 
little  father  t"  said  Doris,  linking  her 
hands  round  her  father's  arm.  "  It  can't  be 
a  very  serious  one."  Marya  blushed  as  if 
she  were  a  little  conscious  of  the  coming 
misfortune. 

''This  fa  the  second  time  during  the 
month  that  I  have  had  to  face  some^>dy's 
lovera" 

"Mine  or  Marya's,  dear  father!"  said 
Doris,  laughing. 

"It is  a  double  misfortune;  but  I  must 
treat  all  these  men  alike,  and  send  them 
about  their  business." 

"And  suppose  we  tried  to  guess  the 
names  t "  said  Doris. 


"Fie,  Dorb!"  said  her  aunt.  "A 
Balinski  does  not  throw  herself  at  a 
suitor's  head." 

"  Would  it  be  better  to  say '  yes '  blmdly, 
dear  aunt  t "  retorted  the  niece. 

*'  Don't  scold  the  chil4,"  said  the  Count, 
kfasing  the  forehead  over  which  the  sof  c 
hair  curled  like  miniature  foam -waves. 
"  Two  suitors  are  persfatent  in  their  wish 
to  win  you,  Dorfa ;  how  am  I  to  decide  t " 

"That  b  amusing.  Now,  dear  aunt, 
have  you  not  often  boasted  to  us  of  your 
lovers;  why  must  Marya  and  I  be  less 
fortunate  t  But  Marya  fa  wiser  than  I  am, 
she  will  have  a  larger  choice." 

"At  present  my  Marya  has  but  one; 
but  he,  too,  will  take  no  refusal." 

Malta's  flush  told  plainly  she  knew  the 
name  of  her  lover. 

"  As  for  you,  Doris,  Prince  Aivazowsky, 
the  Bussian,  declares " 

Dorfa  suddenly  drew  herself  up  like  a 
wave  that  rfaes  before  striking  the  rocky 
shore. 

<'  Never,"  she  said,  as  she  clenched  her 
right  hand.  "I  am  a  Polish  nobleman's 
daughter.  Bat  what  fa  the  name  of  the 
other  lover,  papa  t " 

"Felix  Kaplinski  says "^ 

"What  does  Felix  say!"  Dorfa  pre- 
tended  to  smooth  down  the  soft  muslin  of 
her  bodice,  which  looked  like  the  plumage 
of  a  dove. 

"Ah!  Felix  fa  like  himself — proud, 
domineering,  immoveable.    He  says " 

"I  have  no  paUence  with  Felix's  ab- 
surdities,'* said  the  aunt 

"  Well,  Felix  says) "  repeated  Doris. 

"That  you  must  marry  him." 

Aunt  Anna  elevated  head,  eyes,  and 
hands. 

"  And  you  answered,  papa  t " 

"  That  no  Balinski  had  ever  done  any- 
thing for  a  must." 

Dorfa  laughed  again,  such  a  joyous, 
ringing,  soft  laugh,  which  was  terribly 
infectious. 

"Well,  then,  that  fa  a  settled  thing, 
papa.  I  shall  be  the  first  Balinski  who 
does  something  for  k  must.  In  thfa  case  I 
shall  be  original." 

"Indeed,  papa^  she  must  not  marry 
him,"  says  Marya  eagerly,  though  in  her 
sweet,  low  tones.  "  Pdpa,  say  no.  Don't 
you  see  that  she  does  not  understand  him  I 
Joz)i  says  that  his  brother  does  not  love 
Dorfa  as  much  as " 

But  Dorfa  soon  stopped  her  sister's  words 
with  kisses. 

**  Hash,  you  dear,  foolfah  thing !  We  see 
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how  JozBi  easilf  tarns  yon  round  hU  little 
finger  with  his  fine  phrases.  You  and 
papa  both  know  very  well  that  I  love 
Felbc  better  than  anybody  in  the  world, 
and  neither  of  yoa  will  say  no  to  him. 
Besides,  I  know  yon  qoite  well,  papa ;  I 
bellere  that  both  these  lovers  are  now 
waiting  for  ns  in  the  libi^An^f  And  that  yon 
have  already  said  yes.  Speak  the  trntb, 
canning  little  father." 

The  old  Count  laughed  and  his  sister 
protested. 

"Anyhow,  Doris,  I  expect  you  to  say  no 
to  Felix.  It  is  qoite  true,  he  is  too 
proud," 

"  How  badly  you  pretend,  papa  I  Your 
heart  tells  you  I  wUl  marry  no  one  bat 
Felix.  You  might  as  well  expect  Marya 
to  accept  Yacslav  Brozik  as '* 

"  WeU,  well,  come  along.  Modern  days 
are  bad  days.  Young  people  manage  their 
parents.  Ah,  Doris,  I  wish  you  would 
have  married  that  rich  Englishman  last 
year,  and  that  he  had  taken  you  right  out 
of  our  poor  country." 

Ten  minutes  later  Doris  was  alone  with 
Felix  in  the  big  library,  for  the  impetuous 
Joz8i  had  disappeared  with  his  Marya  into 
the  empty  dancing-room,  whikt  the  old 
Count  had  gone  iMick  to  his  sister  to  talk 
over  the  incTitable  double  wedding. 

In  the  library  the  fire  burnt  low,  for  it 
was  lata  A  suspended  lamp  swung  gently 
to  and  fro,  and  the  deep  shadows  lay 
athwart  the  far  corners  of  the  room.  It 
was  but  this  very  partial  light  which 
served  to  illuminate  the  face  that  had  the 
power  to  fascinate  Doris.  Her  lover  held 
her  two  hands  in'his,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments gazed  at  her  in  silence ;  at  last  he 
said: 

'*  Doris,  you  have  come  to  say  yes." 

'*Yes,"  said  Doris,  almost  under  her 
breath.  Her  lover  had  not  even  kissed 
her,  and  she,  this  Doris  who  was  admired 
by  so  many,  would,  had  she  dared,  have 
fallen  at  his  feet. 

"  Do  you  know  what  your  '  yes '  means, 
Doris!  Do  you  know  that  I  love  you 
with  a  love  strong  and  powerfal,  such  as 
all  the  Eaplinski  possess;  that  I  would 
die  for  you  without  a  murmur ;  that  every 
hair  of  your  head  is  sacred  to  me ;  that  I 
have  never  looked  at  another  woman  since 
love  for  you  entered  into  my  heart  when  I 
was  a  mere  lad  t  Do  you  know  that,  Doris ) 
TeU  me." 

*'Ye8,  Felix,"  she  answered,  "I  know 
it." 

'*  Do  you  know,  too,  that  your  happiness 


is  precious  to  me;  that  yoo  need  n^ 
and  tliat,  as  my  wife,  you  ihaU  km  j^ 
even  though  I  am  grave  and  yhsk «  ^ 
true  Poles  must  be;  bat  thst  I  vU », 
to  be  happy  In  jour  own  way.  I  Adh, 
you  only  the  more  becaoie lljmthok 
laughter.  You  wfll  never  hsVe  to  Ibk  b 
jealousy — a  hatef al  word  between  a  m 
and  his  wife — ^because  the  wobub  I  bn, 
Doris,  could  not  betray  me.  Do^a 
understand  f  " 

''  Oh,  Felix,  the  woman  wb  Iotm  j^ 
could  not  be  false  to  yoo.  I  bim  oim 
loved  but  yon  ever  since  thediywbil 
was  a  girl,  and  you  .took  ny  bad  aj 
asked  me  if  I  were  a  trae  wouub.  feEz,^ 
was  enough;  you  have  knownmyheHifB 
yours,  though  you  have  never  iiU  i  mi' 

"Yes,"  he  said,  almost  hnmlilf.  'Fas, 
Doris,  I  have  known  it,  sod  it  k  Mde 
me  what  I  am,  strong  in  lova" 

"  You  never  doubted  me,  did  yoo  f 

"Never  once.  Bat  stop,  Dora;  tUii 
not  enough.  Before  we  pledge  otaAm  I 
must  tell  you — you  know  it;  botoM^iid 
once  only  we  must  speak  of  it  to  aeh 
other,  then  never  agi^.  BeeuN  I  Ion 
you  it  is  a  secret  between  oi^  i  nent  cf 
which  you  must  not  even  thmk.  Ton 
know  how  I  love  you,  if  nooDodiedoei; 
but,  Doris,  you  know  I  lore  lootbar  M 
better.  I  love  her  with  a  bre  vhkh  ii  my 
life.  I  must  do  her  bidding  inji\  for 
her  I  must  sacrifice  what  IloreMtt tat 
— you,  Doris." 

There  was  a  low  sob  hesri  Intono" 

'•  Hush— hush,  Felix.  I  know  it  Yoo 
Idve  her  best,  you  are  hen ;  bat  ift«  w 
I  am  yours.  I  am  oontenl  I  vQw 
rather  be  your  second  loye,  yonr  «N 
Felix,  than  the  spoilt  darilDg  oi  »J 
other."  _^  . 

"See,  tiU  I  die  her  wme  wiA  *| 
always  part  of  myself."  Heh»itflyp^ 
up  hu  velvet  coat-sleeve,  and  u  tho  (» 
light  displayed  some  tattooed  tatten«» 
arm.  Doris  stooped  down  and  kww  » 
name  of  his  beloved  and  her  rim 

"Poland!"  she  said.    ''Felix,  I W' 

'"But  when  I  am  de«d.th«iWj» 
engrave  the  name  of  Dorii  npM  "»  ?2 
my  love,  it  is  not  too  Ute  to  W»^ 
Db  you  repent!    I  have  hWdan  «*< 

from  you."  a  i^t 

Doris  raised  herself  ontfptoei^J 

her  two  arms  round  her  Io?6r«M»i 

laid  her  head  upon  Us  brewt        . 
"  FeUx,  there  is  no  drswii«  m^i 

quite  happy.    I  amyowslftYe-ttfl"' 
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Then,  and  then  only  did  Felix  Ubb  hb 
loye'e  pore  forehead,  and  Doria  knew  that 
all  the  lore  her  hero  conld  give  her  was 
here,  and  she  wonld  not  hare  exchanged 
it  for  a  efown  and  a  king. 

When  the  foor  lovers  met  again,  Doris 
was  all  snnshine  and  smiles,  and  no  one 
but  Felix  could  have  gaessed  her  capcJ>le 
of  the  soene  she  had  jost  gone  through. 
Shy,  blushing  Maxya  and  her  Jozsi  hied 
bebaTed  in  a  much  more  extravagant 
manner,  and  as  the  sisters  retired  to  bed 
she  exclaimed : 

**  Doris,  darling,  I  wish  your  lover  were 
more  like  mine.  Felix  is  so  cold,  so 
reserved,  I  don't  beUeve  he  loves  you  half 
enough." 

Doris  only  laughed  as  she  answered : 
,  "And  I  believe  yours  loves  you  too 
much — ^to  last.    At  least  he  loves  you  too 
much  to  love  Poland  enough." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Such  a  (Ste  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  the  castle  of  the  Kaplinski, 
jost  outside  Warsaw ;  and  how  the  neigh- 
bourhood gossiped  when  the  invitations 
were  sent  round !  By  her  own  dependents 
the  Countess  Doris  was  adored,  but  evil 
tongues  enjoy  poisoning  or  trying  to  poison 
the  sweetest  Uves.  These  evil  speakers 
said  the  Count  led  a  miserable  life ;  if  he 
appeared  at  the  splendid  parties  given  by 
his  young  wife  it  was  but  to  look  gloomUy 
jealous,  and,  indeed,  said  they,  she  pre- 
ferred giving  her  entertainments  without 
his  help.  That  her  conduct  was  suspicious 
was  easily  proved,  for  Count  Jozri  and  his 
wife  no  longer  visited  at  the  castle ;  but 
the  proverbbJ  beauty  of  the  Countess 
gathered  together  a  host  of  adventurera 

Count  Kaplinskfs  wife  might  be 
slandered,  but  her  invitations  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  her  friends 
knew  well  enough  that,  with  all  her 
merriment  and  her  baUs  and  parties, 
Doris  was  as  proud  as. the  Kaplinski 
themselves,  and  what  more  could  be  said  1 

''Prince  Otto,  you  are  not  dancing. 
That  fs  not  allowed  here.  I  have  a  young 
cousin  who  dances  divinely;  let  me  in- 
troduce her  to  you." 

"I  would  rather  wait  till "  began 

the  Prince,  with  a  look  of  admiration. 

"Don't  wait  for  me,  if  that  is  your 
desire.    I  am  engaged  for  every  dance." 

"  Every  dance  t  '^ 

"  Yes,  when  I  dance  them." 

''And  who  is  the  fortunate  inJivldual  t " 


'-  My  cousin,  Stanislas  Badakowski." 

*' A  mere  youth  from  college,"  said  the 
Prince,  with  a  touch  of  scorn. 

"Yes,  that  makes  him  all  the  more 
charming.  It  is  his  birthday,  and  he  loves 
dancing  passionately,  and  so  do  I.  He 
does  not  think  of  his  partner,  only  of  his 
steps,  80  to  dance  with  Stanislas  is 
heaven ! " 

Doris  had  been  married  a  year.  A  year  1 
It  seemed  at  once  like  a  day  and  a  life- 
time. Every  moment  had  seemed  precious 
to  her,  even  though  many  of  them  had  not 
been  spent  with  Felix.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  much  away;  but  Us  wife  never 
asked  him  any  questions  as  to  his  move- 
menta  Her  trust  was  perfect;  she  knew 
thatj  when  it  was  possible,  he  was  with 
her. 

This  very  morning  he  had  gravely  kissed 
her  lips,  and  she  had  trembled  a  little. 
He  did  that  so  seldom.  He  had  Mdd  but 
two  words,  but  they  had  echoed  all  day  in 
her  ears  :  "  Doris,  my  wife."  That  from 
Felix  meant  such  worlds  of  trust  and  love. 
She — blight-hearted,  merry  Doris — had  suc- 
ceeded m  making  Felix  happy,  and  that 
was  enough  happiness  for  her.  All  others 
were  as  trampled  dust  compared  with  Felix. 

Young  Stanislas  suddenly  recalled  her 
from  her  reverie. 

"Cousin^  Doris,  just  one  more  dance 
with  you.  Yon  dance  nearly  as  well  as 
Bettina." 

"Who  may  she  bel" 

"My  Italian  master's  daughter.     She 

•         »f 

IS 

"  Silly  boy !  She  is  not  as  beautiful  as 
I  am,  and  cannot  dance  half  as  well  I 
will  give  yon  this  dance  on  condition  that 
you  do  not  flirt  again  with  Bettina. 
Remember  yon  are  a  BalinskL" 

Stanislas  hesitated,  then  he  looked  at 
Doris. 

"Cousin  Doris,  you  are  right;  I  have 
been  a  fool.    WeU,  let  us  dance." 

It  was  half-past  eleven  when  Stanislas 
went  to  cool  himself  in  a  conservatory,  and 
overheard  these  scraps  of  conversation  : 

"The  Ezad  has  decreed  it,  and  that 
council  takes  no  excuse.— The  Stiletcciki 
are  chosen  by  lot,  there  is  no  appeal  against 
that  choice. — No  one  knows  friends  from 
foes ;  the  Russians  have  spies  everywhere. 
— Yes,  but  Nieroslawski  is  biding  his  time, 
in  the  meanwhile  his  friends  must  do  the 
work. — And  suffer  for  it  W^Il,  my 
patriotism  does  not  go  so  far. — Then  the 
flight  is  a  high  one  tliis  time  I—So  they 
say." 
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Jait  at  a  quarter  to  tirelye  Stanislas 
pushed  Us  way  through  the  crowd  till  he 
was  dose  to  Doris. 

*<  Cousin  Doris,"  he  whispered.  "  Come 
here." 

"Where!" 

"In  the  new  conservatory.  A  man 
wants  to  see  you  there." 

"  A  man  I  Let  him  wait."  Bat  Stanislas 
took  her  arm  as  if  to  waltz  with  her. 

"  Hush,  say  nothing,  but  follow  me." 

She  followed  himi  clenching  her  right 
hand,  a  way  she  had  of  showing  her  secret 
displeasure.    What  man  dared  send  for 

hert 

"Here  he  Is,"  said  Stanislas;  then  he 
whispered :  "  He  is  one  of  the  StiletcrikL" 

Doris  became  calm  and  composed.  She 
had  once  before  seen  this  short,  dark 
individual  walking  with  her  husband. 

"  Speak  quickly/'  she  said ;  "  my  guests 
are  waiting  for  me." 

"  The  Count  sends  you  this  note.  You 
are  to  read  it  alone  in  my  presenca" 

"Gk>,  Stanislas,"  she  said  firmly.  "I 
must  do  exactly  as  Felix  tells  me.  He 
will  be  back  very  soon  now.  Why  does  he 
write  t" 

She  unfolded  a  tiny  note  and  read : 

"Poland.  Bemember — we  have  failed. 
I  am  taken  sword  in  hand.  Beward  the 
messenger.    Doris — ^my  wife." 

This  was  all,  and  the  messenger  had 
risked  his  life  In  bringing  it  to  her. 

Doris  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment  as 
if  she  had  been  a  lovely  statue.  There 
was  not  one  tinge  of  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
and  her  hands  were  like  Ice  to  the  touch. 

Then  suddenly  life  rushed  back.  She 
raised  her  hanas,  unclasped  a  diamond 
brooch  from  her  bosom,  and  plunged  the 
pin  into  heir  soft  white  arm ;  ttien  she  let 
the  red  drops  fall  on  the  other  half  of  the 
paper.  Tearing  this  o£^  she  handed  it  and 
the  brooch  to  the  man  before  her. 

"Tdke  them;  the  brooch  Is  valuable. 
Give  this  paper  to  my  husband  if  it  Is 
possible.  He  wHI  understand.  Stanislas  1 " 
she  called,  and  Stanislas  came  hastily  to  her 
side. 

"Cousin  Doris,  I  know;  the  news  has 
come.  Don't  go  back  there;  all  the 
people  are  hastening  away.  They  are 
afrdd  of  beinff  found  here." 

Doris  actually  smiled. 

"So  much  Uie  better,  I  need  not  dis- 
miss them.  Take  this  key  of  the  small 
back  gate  and  let  out  the  messenger; 
then  leave  me.  I  shall  go  to  Warsaw 
to-night." 


But  the  messenger  stopped  her. 

"For  the  love  ol  your  hubtid  Jeiot 
show  yourself  in  Warsaw.  The  Mil  k 
taking  place  thisevenfaig;  thenwDlbeM 
justice  shown,  there  Is  none  iot  oir  i^ 
happy  country." 

Doris  waved  him  awsy  impoMj 
Even  before  she  got  back  to  Uie  hiliifs 
empty,  for  to  be  found  in  the  hmii 
conspirator  might  mean  deith  or  nb 
For  a  moment  the  young  Ckmnlei  M 
alone  In  theUghsUfolloiligklia^ 
flowers,  and,  looking  up,  die  nvkoia 
figure  reflected  in  a  Isige  niiroi;  mi 
which  beautiful  exotics  were  noopel  Sk 
raised  her  arms  and  ehu^khii 
over  her  head  as  If  to  ease  iobi  pkpial 

Eain,  but  In  truth  she  was  quieU/aiti^ 
er  plans  and  deciding  what  low  Is  Unr. 
Suddenly  she  dropped  her  anHndssr- 
mured  almost  unconsdooilj,  "Dak,  ij 
wife."  She  had  no  more  time  far  Hn^ 
for  she  had  much  to  do.  Bouiiigipriib 
with  the  light  step  that  (or  ftb  laiTar 
had  sound^  like  mude  to  Felh^ dsnif 
for  her  maid. 

"Make  haste,  NicoUne,  ifltehn  j«r 
dark  pelisse ;  no  one  mmtbof  b&^ 

"  Ah,  madam,"  caid  WwHb^  bsntns 
into  tears,  "  we  know— eroj  OB0  bowi 
the  noble  Count  is  a  prisooflr.* 

"  The  Count  has  done  iu  dotf,  ud  iioir 
I  must  do  mine.  Come  lifli  im;  ve 
have  much  to  do.  If  Mmi^  en  luQ. 
there  Is  yet  hope.  If  my  Utevmfd 
—but  he  is  ill,  and  has  lodUiiMMf- 
he  cannot  help  me."  . 

By  ten  o'clock  the  next  iBtmu'^ 
fate  of  the  conspirators  wy  '^^'R^J 
were  to  receive  no  mercy.  Thai*!* 
ringleader  was  not  to  be  foond,  M  w| 
of  the  foremost  memben  <'  ^  "^ 
oouncH,  among  whom  was  Fellxi  fWJ 
be  led  to  one  of  the  pnhUc  iqww"* 
there  hanged  on  a  gibbet  Tl^gJJ*?: 
walk  to  the  place  of  exeeationli«J*J 
In  their  shirts,  and  a  black  ytfwj 
over  them.  In  this  manner  undei!**" 
same  death  as  a  parridde.  „ 

"Mlooline,  do  yon  nnd«nW»  ■■ 
Doris,  for  one  moment  hreikiDgJJ, 
"They  are  goiag  to  IdD  my  W^^^ 
They  wiU  not  even  grant  himiiij» 
death;  they  wiU  not lirtsn toma  1^ 
but  one  hope  lef  t>  I  must  go  to  ni"» 

Alvazowslgr.''  ^.     ,^-k 

"You  wffl  not  go  to  hfaf^Q 

tresst"  said  Niooline,  who  hid  iW'^'" 

with  Doris.  ^^^^M 

"I  must  go.    BringxMin|W»» 


/ 
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and  make  me  beantifal,  Nicoline.  The 
wife  of  Felix  Eaplinski  moat  be  fittingly 
dressed. " 

Nieoline  had  bat  to  obey,  and  very  aoon 
the  two  women  again  started  for  Warsaw 
in  a  closed  carriage. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  morning.  The 
Prince  was'reeUning  in  the  verandah  of 
hb  country  house— once  the  residence  of  a 
Polish  nobleman — when  his  servant  an- 
nonnced  tliat  the  Countess  Kaplinski 
desired  to  speak  to  him.  The  Prince  rose 
quickly,  and  threw  away  his  cigar.  He 
had  guessed  Doris  would  come,  and  he  was 
going  to  revenge  himself  for  the  past.  He 
wiJked  into  his  reception-room,  and  found 
her  standing  by  a  large  arm-chair.  Her 
hand  was  resting  on  the  back  of  it,  and 
she  looked  very  beautiful,  with  a  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks. 

"You  know  all,"  said  Doris;  "I  do 
not,  for  the  Count  never  spoke  to  me  of 
his  aflfairsy  but  I  have  come  to  you,  Prince, 
to  ask  you  to  save  him.  Tou  know  he  is 
a  patriot  whose  name  will  live ;  you  cannot 
let  him  die.  You  must  speak  to  the  Czar ; 
you  must." 

Perhaps  Doris  had  never  looked  more 
lovely  than  at  this  moment  The  Prince 
resolutely  turned  his  eyes  away. 

"Forgive  plain  speaking,  Countess 
Eaplinski,  but  I  cannot  save  your  hus- 
band. He  is  a  traitor  to  the  Czar.  If 
YOU  had  been  wise  you  would  have  kept 
him  out  of  politics,  and  for  your  sake  most 
men  would  cUscard  visions." 

''I  married  him  because  he  would  not 
discard  them,"  said  Doris  proudly. 

The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'Then  yoxi  must  accept  the  conse- 
quence." 

Doris,  with  a  spontaneous  motion,  held 
out  her  hands  as  if  to  emphasize  her 
words. 

*'  No,  I  cannot,  I  cannot,  Prince.  Listen. 
You  said  once  you  loved  me.  Was  it  me 
yon  loved,  or  merely  my  beauty  t  Don't 
yon  see  that  I  loved  Felix  with  a  love 
that  prevented  my  thinking  of  any  one 
else  t  If  you  had  married  me,  you  would 
have  married  a  woman  without  a  souL 
My  ioul  must  have  gone  wherever  Felix 
was.    It  is  with  him  now;  it  is  in  his 

friaon ;  I  see  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you ; 
Me  his  dear  face,  brave  and  resolute 
as  eveCi  He  Is  thinking  of  me,  but  he 
thinks  first  of  Poland.  I  have  told  yon 
ihifl  because  you  will  understand.  You 
have  a  noble  nature,  though  sometimes 
yon  hide  it  away.    I  must  go,  I  have  much 


to  do,  but  my  pleading  will  ring  day  and 
night  in  your  ears  as  long  as  Felix  is  alive; 
and  if  he  dies,  and  you  have  done  nothing 
for  him,  then.  Prince  Aivazowsky,  you  and 
I  can  never  meet  again,  not  even  in 
heaven." 

The  Prince  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand, 
as  was  customary,  but  he  said  nothing  as 
Doris  l^tired,  to  find  her  fidthful  maid 
waiting  for  her  below. 

''Now,  Nicoline,  take  me  to  your 
mother.    No  one  must  know  where  I  am." 

Nicoline's  mother  was  a  washerwoman 
just  outside  the  town.  The  carriage  drove 
right  through  Warsaw,  crossing  the  great 
Place  Sigismund,  adorned  with  its  colossal 
statue,  and  going  towards  the  Zameck,  that 
royal  castle  overlooking  the  town,  paused 
at  the  foot  of  the  hiU.  There  the  two 
women  got  down,  and  now  no  one  would 
have  recognised  Doris  attired  in  a  peasant's 
petticoat,  and  with  her  beautiful  face 
stained  with  walnut-juice  and  hidden  by  a 
hood. 

When  they  reached  the  washerwoman's 
miserable  dwarek,  Nicoline  introduced  the 
CounteiAi,  and  bade  her  mother  keep  the 
secret 

'*  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me^"  said  Doris, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  have  come  to  work  for 
a  week.  I  must  wash  and  iron,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  no  one  shall  recognise 
my  hands,  or  suspect  I  am  Doris  Kaplinski, 
and  then  I  shall  mix  with  the  people  and 
see  him  again  if " 

She  was  not  brave  enough  to  finish. 
Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  knew  there 
was  hardly  a  shadow  of  hope  for  Felix,  but 
she  must  see  him  once  more. 

So  she  patiently  stood  at  the  wash-tub 
and  learnt  to  scrub.  Nicoline  dared  not 
stay  all  day,  because  of  Ae  neighbours, 
but  she  came  every  evening  to  undress  her 
mistress,  and  to  make  her  as  comfortable 
as  was  possible  in  the  cottage ;  but  Doris 
seemed  only  anxious  about  the  roughness 
of  her  hands,  and  how  to  procure  old 
clothes  firom  the  Jews'  quarter.  The 
women    who    came    into    the    dwarek 

(;ossiped  about  the  prisoners  without 
owering  their  voices,  for  thev  had  the 
impression  that  the  new  girl  helper  was 
deaf  and  dumb.  She  never  spoke,  so  the 
idea  was  easy  to  keep  up.  For  Doris  the 
days  dragged  on,  sometimes  slowly,  at 
other  times  the  minutes  seemed  to  fiy.  All 
night,  lying  in  her  poor  bed,  she  would 
moan  softly  to  herself;  sometimes  she 
tried  to  pray,  bnt  there  was  only  <me  word 
she  could  say—"  Felix." 
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The  crowd  gathered  thickly  along  the 
Btreete  where  ihk  procesBion  of  patriots 
going  to  their  doom  was  known  to  be 
eomug.  The  officials  had  placed  mounted 
soldiers  to  po^h  back  the  too  eager  citizens, 
bat  like  flies  on  a  dead  carcase  they 
gathered  again  immediately.  Foremost 
among  them  was  Doris,  looking  like  some 
gipsy  peasant.  She  could  not  be  driven 
away.  The  awful  gibbet  erected  in  the 
Square  of  Sf|;ismund  fascinated  her,  for 
she  must  see  him  once  more,  even  if  only 
for  a  mon^nt ;  even  if  only  to  call  him  by 
his  name.  He  must  look  at  her;  he 
would  know  her  through  any  disguise. 

Suddenly  a  murmur  arose.  They  were 
coming ;  the  procession  of  shame  was 
approaching.  Doris  pressed  forward,  heed- 
less of  the  rough  men  who  elbowed  her, 
heedless  even  of  the  cries  of  '*  For  shame, 
for  shame  1    Brotherc,  let  us  rescue  them." 

**  Clear  the  place ! "  cried  an  officer, 
dashing  no  on  horseback,  and  speaking  to 
an  aide-de-camp.  "If  they  attempt  a 
rescue  we  shall  be  ruined." 

There  was  a  stampede.  No  crowd  can 
withstand  horses'  hoofs.  Driven  back  by 
force  into  a  side  street,  Doris  paused  for  an 
instant,  then  rushed  forward  again.  She 
pushed  her  way  to  the  front  row ;  there 
she  half  saw  some  black  moving  figures, 
and  held  out  her  arms  towards  them,  but 
a  fierce  voice  called'out : 

'*  Back,  there,  impudent  hussy  I  Traitors 
want  no  sympathy  I " 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  cried  Dorfs 
frantically.    "  I  must  see  them." 

"  Must  I "  He  rode  straight  at  her,  and 
with  a  cry  Doris  fell ;  but  as  she  fell  she 
caught  sight  of  a  tall  figure  draped  in  black, 
a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  bare,  bruised 
feet 

"  Felix  1"  she  called,  and  again  she 
stretched  out  her  armS|  and  then  re- 
membered no  more,  for  she  fainted  dead 
away. 

A  long  time  after  some  one  fell  over 
her,  and  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"What's  thist  Get  up,  girl.  What, 
drunk  at  midday  t    For  shame  ! " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me,  is  it  over  t 
Amitoolatel" 

"  Too  late !  Over !  Why,  yes,  an  hour 
ago.  The  brave  men  never  flinched ;  they 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  without 
a  word." 

"  All  of  them  1 " 

"Ay.  Count  Eaplinski  was  the  last 
and  the  proudest.  He  gazed  round  as  if 
looking  for ^" 


Dotis  stared  liard  at  the  speakor. 

"  Go  on/'  she  said. 

"He  wanted  to  speak^  bat   fthe 
cutioner  seized  tiim." 

"  How  dared  he  touch  him  t  ** 

Doris's  lips  were  deadly  pale. 

"  The  hangman  gave  the  aign * 

Doris  rose  to  her  feet  and  proudly 
her  head  as  she  lald : 

"I  know  the  Count  never  attarad  s 
word,  he  never  made  one  atroggle.  Yob 
lie  if  you  say  the  contrary  1 " 

"  That's  true,  never  a  word,  baft  ai  tte 
moment  of  death " 

"  He  called  for  his  wife  and  she  wm  boI 
there.    Oh,  Heaven  I " 

"  I  couldn't  hear  what  he  called  lor,  hot 
suddenly  the  Bussian  Prince  Aivmvatf 
rode  up  and  waved  a  letter  to  stop  the 
execution.  The  Czar  had  reprisrea  the 
prisoner — ^not  death,  but  exile  to  Sbok. 
Faith,  I  wouldn't  have  changed." 

"Not  death  I  Not  death  1 "  cried  Doris, 
throwing  back  her  hood.     "  Say  It  ifluoL* 

"  Yes,  not  death ;  but  they  aay  the  Count 
murmured :  *  It  was  easier  to  oomt  Imn 
than  to  go  there ' — but,  merdfnl  iMarsBs, 
what  is  the  matter  1 " 

"  Not  death— not  death,  but— but * 

Doris  fell  back,  still  muttering, "  not  death, 
but " 

"  Siberia,"  repeated  the  staogssr. 

Happily  Nicoline,  who  bad  been  \ook- 
ing  everywhere  for  her  miatiesa,  tan  up  at 
this  moment  crying  out : 

"  Have  you  heard,  dear  mistreas,  have 
you  heard)" 

Doris  actually  laughed. 

"Quick,  Nicoline,  give  me  your  sns. 
Do  you  hear,  girl^not  death  but  ezik  t 
What  is  exile  when  a  man  has  a  wiist 
He  knows  that,  Nicoline.    Say  it  agsk* 


CHAPTER   in. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  chaia  ol 
prisdners  was  long.  As  they  walked,  that 
chains  rattled  and  clanked  againat  eaeb 
other.  Occasionally  there  was  a  kms  trsdc 
of  blood  fallen  from  wounded  hands  sad 
feet  They  were  well  guarded  by  aoldio, 
who  hounded  them  on  with  blowa  sad 
curses,  when  they  themselves  were  fbeibg 
chilly.  Sometimes  the  living  chafak  bd 
to  drag  a  dead  compsnion  in  its  midst  t3i 
the  next  station  was  reached.  At  mA 
post  the  soldiers  were  changed  for  fear  of 
treason,  or  in  case  one  of  them  i  oaaassfl  a 
human  heart  The  escape  of  mtkj  priaonff 
was  death  to  the  chief  guar^'i  ao  an  aaespe 
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was  very  rare.  From  Yarsovie  to  Yakatek 
the  track  is  long,  a  trdl  of  horror,  a  path- 
way of  disgrace  to  common  humanity. 
Bat  in  that  very  pathway,  a  few  honra 
behind  the  prisoners,  Doris,  disguised  as  a 
peasant,  ana  accompanied  by  the  faithfnl 
Nicoline,  followed  her  husband.  They 
did  not  dare  approach  nearer,  and  they 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  path.  At 
each  dreary  station  or  fortress  Doris  said : 

**  Felix  has  been  here;  he  has  seen  these 
walls.  Does  he  guess  I  am  following  him  t " 

Doris  had  sold  her  jewels,  and  brought 
with  her  all  the  ready  money  she  could 
procure  at  a  moment's  notice.  Her  fortune 
and  his  were  confiscated;  she  was  a  beggar 
now,  following  a  beggar,  but  that  did  not 
trouble  her  very  much.  Felix  was  aliye. 
At  times  the  two  women  found  the  inn 
guarded  by  a  soldier,  for  somewhere  within 
was  a  prisoner  who  could  not  be  dragged 
forward.  Sometimes  this  laggard  had  be- 
come a  raying  lunatic,but  the  end  wasnever 
far  o£f  when  they  were  thus  left  behind. 
The  first  time  Doris  found  this  laggard  she 
had  to  face  another  horror.  At  the  next 
station  she  might  hear  that  it  was  Felix 
who  could  not  proceed,  or  rather  not  Felix 
but  Number  ninety-nine,  for  by  dint  of 
bribing  she  had  discovered  this  number. 

At  length  the  journey  was  over.  Doris 
never  remembered  how  long  it  lasted, 
but  all  the  weary  time  she  had  kept  a 
few  hours  behind  the  trail  of  prisoners. 
Never  once  had  she  given  in,  and  now  she 
had  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  could  look  at 
the  gloomy  fortress  where  the  political 
prisoners  were  to  be  incarcerated,  and 
from  which,  by-and-by,  they  were  daily  to 
be  driven  out  like  cattle,  to  work  in  the 
mines  or  in  the  forest 

The  first  night  Doris  and  Nicoline  found 
shelter  in  a  miserable  kwass  shop.  The 
master  of  it  gave  them  a  back  room  which 
was  dark  and  dirty.  He  even  warned 
them  that  women  were  not  allowed  in  the 
place,  unless  they  had  some  occupation. 
The  officials  would  soon  find  it  out  and 
make  enquiries. 

"We  are  looking  for  work;  but,  in- 
deed, little  father,  we  must  rest  a  short 
whQe,''  and  then  Doris  gave  him  one  of 
her  smile&  "Tell  me  what  hour  the 
prisoners  come  out  of  the  fortress  t " 

The  man  looked  at  her  from  under  his 
email  brows,  and  understood. 

"  Tiiat  is  easily  known,  for  when  they 
come  out  I  lodge  a  soldier  here  for  fear  of 
any  escape  on  this  side.  It  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  lodge  here ;  but  my  cousin  wants 


two  helpers  in  the  bakehquse.  She  bakes 
the  bread  for  the  prisoners.  If  you  like 
I  will  speak  to  her.'' 

Doris  had  a  way  of  winning  hearts ;  and 
now  she  pressed  a  small  diamond  eining 
into  his  hand. 

'*  Holy  Mother ! "  he  murmured,  turning 
pale  with  fear.  "What  good  is  this  to 
me  t  We  must  take  no  bribes."  But  Doris 
insisted,  and  the  man  earned  it  well  this 
time. 

His  cousin  took  the  two  strangers  into 
her  service,  and  asked  no  questions. 
-One  day  the  kwass  selbr  ran  into  the 
bakehouse. 

"Lend  me  the  services  of  your  girl, 
Sacha.    I  cannot  get  any  help  to-day." 

And  Doris  went. 

"  To-day  the  prisoners  are  coming  out, 
lady,"  he  whispered.  "You  must  stand 
at  the  door  and  help  to  wash  glasses. 
You  must  use  your  eyes,  not  your  tongue. 
That  is  all  I  can  do  for  you.  By-and-by 
they  will  be  less  strict,  and  this  governor 
Is  not  a  hard  man  as  governors  go." 

Doris  washed  glass  afcer  glass  as  if  in 
a  dream,  forming  but  one  resolution.  She 
must  be  brave ;  she  must  not  run  him  into 
danger. 

Suddenly  the  great  gate  of  the  fortress 
swung  back,  there  were  sounds  of  chains, 
and  as  the  prisoners  passed  out  they  struck 
up  a  sad  Polish  national  song,  for,  as  a 
great  privilege,  they  m^ht  sing  on  the  way 
to  the  mines. 

Doris  forced  herself  to  look  up.  Her 
heart  beat  so  wildly  that  the  blood  seemed 
to  rush  to  her  eyes  and  to  blur  her  sight, 
but  in  a  moment  she  controlled  herselt 

There  he  was,  the  second  in  the  line ; 
Felix,  her  husband,  her  hero  1 

She  dropped  a  glass,  and  he  turned  his 
head  towards  her.  Their  eyes  met,  the 
colour  suffused  his  pale  face,  his  lips  moved, 
and  Doris  knew  that  he  said  "Doris,  my 
wife,"  and  she — she  wanted  to  stretch  out 
her  arms  to  him  and  to  fall  at  his  feet;  but 
she  only  went  on  washing  glasses. 

That  day  she  went  home  quite  beside 
herself  witn  joy. 

For  six  months  she  had  that  occasional 
joy.  She  was  not  always  spared,  but 
when  their  eyes  met  she  came  bounding 
back  to  her  servitude  with  a  happy  laugh. 

After  a  time  she  found  out  her  laugh 
made  Felix  smile,  so  she  laughed  when 
they  met,  and  she  knew  that  Felix  for  one 
moment  felt  happy;  then  her  own  happiness 
seemed  almost  too  great  for  words. 

Gradually  things  improved.    Somehow 
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the  story  of  her  devotioii  leaked  out,  and 
it  found  favour  with  the  governor.  She 
obtained  leave  to  rent  a  tiny  cabin  ou  the 
settlement  It  was  on  the  road  to  the 
mines,  so  she  could  see  Felix  regularly. 
She  began  to  make  soup  to  sell  to  the 
onvicts  as  they  passed  by,  for  now  and 
then  they  were  allowed  to  buy  food ;  and 
in  the  wooden  bowl  she  handed  to  Felix 
she  sometimes  dropped  a  tiny  pellet  of 
paper,  which  Felix  kept  in  his  mouth  till 
he  could  read  it  unseen.  These  were  red- 
letter  days,  even  though*  he  would  never 
answer  her.    He  dared  not,  for  her  saka 

Life  became  quite  exciting  then,  f5t 
Doris  had  many  letters  to  write ;  petitions 
to  send  for  Felix — petitions  which  he 
would  never  have  allowed  her  to  send,  had 
he  known.  Nicolineliad  gone  home  io  her 
mother,  who  was  ill.  She  had  been  able 
to  send  her  home  in  grander  style  than  she 
came;  dear  good  Nicoline,  Marya  must 
look  after  her.  She  was  now  alone  in  her 
cabin ;  but  she  saw  Felix  every  day,  and 
she  lived  on  hope.    It  was  almost  sweet. 

Poor  Doris,  she  lived  on  hope  many 
days.  The  case  of  Count  Felix,  they  said, 
was  one  wh^^h  the  clemency  of  the  Czar 
was  not  allowed  to  touch ;  but  still  Doris 
wrote  and  petitioned.  Now  and  then 
Marya  begged  she  might  send  her  some 
money,  but  Poris  never  would  allow  this. 
Marya's  husband  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause ; 
besides,  she,  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Felix, 
and  would  not  live  on  charity.  Then, 
money  could  do  so  little  for  her.  She  had 
learnt  to  make  such  nice  things,  and  the 
settlers  were  glad  to  become  her  customers. 
Some  of  these  settlers  were  released  convicts 
who  yet  might  not  go  home;  and  Doris 
became  the  angel  of  the  place,  and  as  safe 
in  the  dreary  plain  as  if  she  had  been 
guarded  by  a  regiment 

Then  better  times  dawned,  though  never 
an  answer  to  her  petitions. 

A  new  governor  was  appointed,  and  he 
heard  her  story.  She  no  longer  disguised 
herself  now,  though  she  still  dressed  as  a 
peasant,  not  being  able  to  afford  anything 
better.  Felix  looked  so  happy  when  he 
saw  her  sweet  face,  and  the  few  words  they 
exchanged  were  chiefly  about  their  looks. 

"My  heart's  darling,"  she  whispered,  or 
sometimes  wrote,  *'  you  are  pale  to-day;  are 
you  illt"  And  he  would  smUe  and  say: 
«  When  I  see  the  colour  in  your  face,  Doris, 
I  feel  well  again." 

Doris  was  not  taken  in ;  she  knew  the 
iron  had  entered  into  his  soul. 

Five  years  had  passed  in  hope^  and  then 


one  day  a  great  joy  came  to 
the  sreat  flt«  days  the  priaonesrs  oC  fas 
yearr  standing  m{ght  see  thair  Crffladi 
alone  for  a  few  hours.  Doris  thooglit  sbt 
should  go  mad  with  joy  the  night  biffon 
the  event  took  place ;  but  her  heart  wsi 
cruelly  torn  when  she  was  naherad  faifto  tfas  I 
prisoner's  cell 

Still,  theb  first  meeting  alone,  how  awaet 
it  was  I    They  could  not  speak,  and  far  a 
few  minutes  Doris  cried  a  litt^ 
gathered  her  to  his  arms  and  whiaperad 

"Doris,  my  wife,  it  was  for  h 
Poland.    Can  you  forgive  me  1  ** 

'<!  am  satisfied,"  she  said.     ^I 
not  have  it  otherwise." 

The  next  five  years  fled  mueh 
quickly,  and  still  Doris  wrote  and 
She  only  asked  for  freedom^  not  fer 
or  for  lands. 

But  no  answer  came^ 

One  day,  however,  the  governor  asBtior 
her  to  his  room,  and  she  quiekly  sppasiad 
before  him.  She  was  so  yoong  ilfll,  ody 
twenty-nine,  and  she  looked  yonnge^  sad 
oil,  so  beautiful !  The  goyemor  woadand, 
as  he  looked  at  her,  how  alie  eoold  fire  tUs 
life  of  hardship. 

"Are  you  the  wife  of  Ntnefy-niaef  *  be 
said  rougUy. 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  Count  FaZfr  KMp- 
linski,"  she  said  proudly,  Modnereria  the 
old  days  had  she  looked  mora  besxL\U«L 

'<  We  have  no  titles  in  SOmU,  but  I 
have  a  letter  about  I^nmber  ninefcy-aiBai 
Our  gracious  Czar  allows  Number  nlne^ 
nine  to  dwell  unchaiued  in  a  aeparsle 
cabin.  The  settlement  ia  guarded,  701L 
know.  Flight  is  impossible.  Fortfaai^ 
Number  ninety-nine  wOl  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  forest  instead  of  in  the 
mines." 

Doris  laughed,  her  joy  wa 
She  knew  too  much  about  the  mines. 

'*  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Doris,  ths 
wife  of  Count  Felix,  thahks  you." 

The  governor  bowed ;  he  was  conquend 
— for  the  moment,  at  least. 


Felix  Eaplinski  woke  up  one  day  to  t 
new  life.  It  was  evenfaig  when  the  aoldin 
struck  off  his  chdns  near  the  cabin  door, 
and  one  said  roughly : 

"  Well,  higgard,  can't  you  go  on  f  Coas, 
march ;  why  do  you  atand  stodt  ctiU  Ifte 
an  idiot  t" 

They  gave  him  a  rude  pnah  aa  they 
walked  off.  Felix  said  nothing,  hot  hii 
hand  trembled  as  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Doris  had  not  known  the  hour  id  hh 
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ciHiibg.  She  had  waited  for  him  all  day 
long,  and  she  had  sold  her  laife  ornament 
to  bay  him  a  feaei    Then  ahe  waited. 

FeUz  was  coming  home !  Home ;  he  had 
a  home  now  1  She  claiped  her  hands  over 
her  heart  to  stop  its  beating.  Then  ahe 
knelt  down  and  prayed.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  prayed  any  words  in  all  these 
ten  long  years ;  before  tiiis  she  had  knelt, 
and  sometimes  she  had  eried,  once  or 
twioe  she  had  langhed ;  bat  she  had  never 
spoken  to  Heaven  till  this  evening  when 
she  was  waiting  for  Feliz. 

Felix  was  coming  home  1  He  would  be, 
within  these  poor  walls,  a  free  man,  free 
to  love  her,  to  call  her  by  her  name; 
and  she  could  kneel  by  him  and  kiss  the 
wonnds  the  cruel  iron  had  made.  She 
wonld  comfort  |  him,  and  she  woold  be 
merry,  oh,  so  merry  !  He  would  say  her 
laugh  was  his  simsUlne.  She  would 
make  up  to  him  for  his  long  suffering. 
Ten  years,  ten  years.  How  many  weeks 
was  that  9  How  much  he  had  had  to  bear 
all  that  time  1  He  had  done  it  for  her, 
his  other  love,  for  Poland.  Was  not  that 
enough  9  Felix  was  a  hero ;  no,  the  word 
was  too  common  to  be  given  to  such  as  he. 
He  had  never  flinched,  never  wavered, 
never  once  complained.  He  had  loved 
her  as  truly  as  only  Felix  could  love. 
Bat  now  all  was  changed.  He  would  be 
happy  for  half  the  twenty-four  hours ;  he 
woidd  be  free.  Very  few  men  were  really 
happy  for  twelve  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  and  none  of  the  men  who 
had  helped  to  send  Felix  could  have  one 
minute's  ease  of  mind  in  the  whole  day. 
As  for  her,  she  must  take  care  not  to 
think  of  herself,  she  must  not  be  selfish. 
Felix  must  come  first.  He  would  be  very 
weary,  he  would  want  time  to  sit  still  and 
think.  His  dear  face  lately  had  been  so 
pale,  his  dear  hands  had  trembled  as  she 
held  them,  his  smile  had  been  forced  in 
order  to  give  her  pleasure.  He  was 
getting  too  weary  to  smile.  Oh,  sh^ 
would  not  mind,  she  would  laugh  for 
them  both.  The  settiement  woidd  ciJl 
her  the  merry  exile.  They  had  done  so 
before  now,  but  they  did  not  know  her 
really;  they  could  not  guess  all  the  joy 
that  was  in  her  heart  to-day ! 

When  would  he  come  ?  It  was  getting 
late,  and  it  was  cold.  She  heaped  up  the 
logs  in  the  stove.  Marya's  last  f^be  gift 
was  doubly  welcome  now.  Doris  only 
accepted  this  present  on  her  f^te  day 
because  it  made  poor  Marya  happy,  and 
Felix  need  not  know. 


Then  suddenly  came  the  expected  knock, 
a  feeble  knock,  a  knock  as  if  a  ghost  had 
tapped  with  its  shadowy  fingers,  and  Doris 
flew  to  the  door,  bidding  herself  be  quiet 
for  her  huibmd's  sake. 

"  Felix,  Felix  1  you  are  here.  Gome  in. 
See,  everything  is  ready  for  you,  my 
darling.  It  is  your  house,  our  home. 
Look,  isn't  it  a  palace  t '' 

He  entered  slowly  and  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  poor  little  place,  full 
chiefly  of  the  stove  warmtii,  of  the  light 
from  the  small  oil  lamp,  and  of  the  love  of 
Doris. 

Felix  shut  the  door,  and  slowly  walked 
towards  the  arm-chdr  he  saw  placed  by 
the  fire.  His  once  strone,  fine,  manly 
form  was  bent  as  if  with  old  age.  As  he 
sat  down  he  looked  timidly  round  the 
room  without  saying  a  word.  Oh,  Doris 
knew,  Doris  knew.  She  had  made  friends 
with  other  exiles,  other  half-released 
captives.  That  was  the  worst  of  all  those 
long  ten  years,  they  had  made  Felix  timid; 
Felix,  who  hsA  once  had  no  power  of 
understanding  the  word  fear  1 

She  knelt  down  beside  him  and  began 
taking  off  his  thick  boots.  Her  fingers 
were  liard  now,  for  the  Doris  of  old  days 
could  not  have  unlaced  these  strips  of 
cowhide ;  but  this  Doris  could  do  so,  and 
she  was  glad  of  it,  glad  that  ahe  was  strong 
as  well  as  gentie,  glad  that  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  work,  of  poverty,  and  of 
sorrow.  Tiie  Doris  of  nineteen  could  have 
had  no  part  in  the  Felix  that  now  sat 
beside  the  stove.  She  took  his  cold  feet 
in  her  arms  and  rubbed  them  warm,  and 
kissed  them  where  the  iron  manacles  had 
once  galled,  then  hardened,  the  flesh. 
Then  she  ran  to  fetch  his  slippers  and  a 
rug,  and  laughingly  kissed  each  of  his 
rough  fingers,  from  which  all  manly  beauty 
had  fled. 

And  Felix  let  her  do  It  all  and  said 
nothing;  but  Doris  knew  that  he  could 
not  yet  speak.  He  must  have  time  to 
think. 

Then  she  again  rose  and  drew  the  little 
deal  table  dose  to  him,  and  ran  singing 
into  the  tiny  kitchen  to  bring  him  some 
of  her  famous  soup ;  and  on  the  table  she 
laid  two  plates,  and  two  wooden  spoons, 
and  some  hot  kwass  and  roaited  potatoes 
long  ago  stored  for  this  very  occasion. 
Ail  the  whfle  she  talked  on,  any  wild 
rubbish  that  came  into  her  head,  and 
laughed  over  the  want  of  some  old 
luiraries. 

"But  look,  my  Felix,  I  have  got  two 
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of  everything,  one  for  you  and  one  for 
me  ;  and  what  more  can  we  want  t  And 
look,  dear  heart,  here  is  a  letter  for  yon, 
directed  to  you ;  it  came  enclosed  in  one  of 
my  letters." 

She  pat  it  close  beside  him,  and  his 
poor  nomb  fingers  touched  it  strangely. 
He  looked  at  the  direction,  half  shook  his 
head,  and  did  not  open  it 

"Number  ninety-nine,"  he  murmured. 
He  had  never  had  a  letter  all  these  long 
years,  and  it  could  not  be  meant  for  him. 
But  Doris  knew.  By-and-by  he  would 
understand  that — that  he  was  Count  Felix 
KapUnski.    After  a  time  she  said : 

<'Now,  Felix,  all  is  ready.  Will  you 
ask  the  blessing  1  Why,  you— we  haven't 
sat  down  to  such  a  dinner  for — ^ybars, 
have  we  t  Do  you  remember  Luskina,  our 
cookt  Clever  as  he  was,  was  his  soup 
like  mine  t  I  can  compete  with  any  one 
now !    Taste  it,  dear  Felix." 

He  took  a  spoonful,  then  looked  round, 
and  then  he  took  another. 

*<It  is  very  good,  Doris;  better  than 
Luskina's  soup." 

<' Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  Felix!"  and 
Doris  laughed  her  old  merry  laugh,  and 
Felix  smiled.  Oh,  Heaven!  how  that 
smile  did  her  good  1 

Afterwards  Doris  cleared  away  the  meal 
and  came  and  sat  down  by  Felix,  close  be- 
side him  on  a  stool,  and  she  put  his  hand 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  it  till  the  kisses 
seemed  to  enter  into  his  soul,  and  he 
returned  the  pressure. 

Doris  felt  her  heart  beat  wildly  then, 
for  Felix  was  beginning  to  live. 

Suddenly  the  cat,  who  had  been  sleeping 
soundly,  woke  up  and  stretched  himself 
and  gazed  curiously  at  the  intruder,  arching 
his  back  at  him.  This  cat  had  been  Doris's 
only  companion  for  so  long  that  it  felt 
jealous  of  the  stranger,  and  Doris  ex- 
phdned  the  fact  to  Felbc^  and  he,  stooping 
down,  lifted  the  animal  into  his  lap  and 
stroked  its  warm  coat. 

*'  Is  it  your  cat,  Doris  9 "  he  said. 

|<  No,  no,  Felix,  not  mine,  it  is  our  cat." 

I'  Oar  cat,"  he  replied.  *<  Do  you  think 
they  will  let  us  keep  it?" 

Doris  nearly  cried  at  these  words,  but 
to  prevent  herself  doing  this  she  jumped 
up  again  and  began  preparations  for  going 
to  bed.  The  big  bed  in  the  corner  there, 
she  had  bought  it  little  by  little.  First 
the  wooden  frame,  then  the  straw  mattress, 
then  the  feather  bed,  all  with  a  view  to 
Felix's  first  night  at  home. 

**  Felix,"  she  said,  "  Felix,  my  darling. 


you  must  come  to  bed  and  rest.  Bm\ 
think  of  anything  but  what  is  for  yes 
good.  Tou  have  been  wanting  rest  a  loig 
tima" 

''  Tes,  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

<*Bnt  it  wm  be  all  the  sweeter  now. 
There  wasn't  a  bed  like  thk  one  ia 
aU ^" 

She  paused,  for  she  saw  heir  hnibaaft 
eyes  fixed  on  her  as  if  waiting  for  the  mai 
word,  so  she  coughed  and  never  finisbd 
the  sentence. 

Darkness  fell  on  the  setUement  ci  edkt, 
and  the  wide  snow  mantle  over  Slboda 
glistened  in  the  moonlight.  The  pni 
forest  rested  from  its  labours,  and  Oe 
rivers  were  silenced  by  the  embraces  of  As 
icemaldens. 

In  the  exile's  cabin  the  moonligitt  jmmei 
in  through  a  slit  in  the  eartain,  uA  played 
upon  the  big  bed  which  Doris  liad  \m^ 
piece  by  piece.  It  lighted  ap  the  &ee  of 
Felix  and  woke  him.  He  looked  nxs^ 
the  room  and  noticed  the  hangiDg  laap 
still  burning,  and  the  trutii  flashed  sudden^ 
upon  hiin.  He  was  in  a  home  of  Ids  own. 
He  turned  in  his  bed  and  aaw  Doiii^  who 
had  fallen  asleep ;  and  then  Felix  became 
conscious  that  she  was  firmly  daspiog  one 
of  his  hands.  The  cat  sncned  softly  by 
the  stove,  and  he  remembeonsdL  A  grmi 
joy  entered  into  liis  hearty  sod  he  adied  I 
his  wife  softly  by  her  name.  ' 

"Doris!" 

Doris  did  not  wake,  for  alie  lisd  beon  so 
weary  with  work. 

"  Doris ! "  he  called  again,  and  nt  iq>  a 
little  to  gaze  on  her  face. 

Still  die  did  not  wake,  and  then  the 
exile  released  his  hand  and  slowly  palled 
up  his  sleeve,  and  with  his  finger  traced 
the  tattooed  letters  on  his  arm. 

"Doris,"  he  called  agahi,  sad  Boda 
started  up. 

"  Ob,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter  1  * 
she  said.  "Tou  are  at  home;  no  oneeas 
hurt  you." 

"  At  home ;  yes — yes.  Doris,  my  wife, 
look."    He  held  his  bare  arm  towards  hei: 

"Yes,  my  Felix,  I  know  it.  It  fa  tte 
name  of  her  whom  you  have  loved  so  loDg 
— so  long,  all  this  tima  You  have  basa 
so  true — so  true.  Ob,  Felix,  there  is  so 
one  like  you  in  all  the  world." 

He  put  his  arm  round  hot  and  realised 
that  she  was  his.  He  had  not  realised  it 
last  night ;  but  now  his  heart  beat  fast  sod 
it  seemed  to  suffocate  him. 

"  Doris." 

"  Yes,  Felix  darl!ng." 
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''  When  I  die  let  them  pat  your  name 
here,  on  my  heart" 

He'  drew  her  shfaing  head  down  npon 
his  breast  and  gave  a  little  sigh,  sach  a 
softi  happy,  oontented  little  sigh  I 

"  If  yon  please,  yonr  Ezcelleney,"  said 
the  heail  official  at  the  fortress  the  next 
morning,  **  if  yon  please,  Nnmber  ninety- 
nine  died  last  nitfht  They  often  do  when 
they  are  liberated.  It  is  best  to  keep  them 
their  fall  term." 
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Doris  Caimes"  ttc. 


CHAPTER  L 

"Yes,  they  are  both  down  with  the  fever, 
Jim,  both  father  and  sweetheart,  and  a 
pretty  smart  touch  of  it  too,  I  fancy.  I 
met  Miss  Pert  jast  now  in  the  street  She 
coald  speak  to  me  to-day  fast  enough  when 
she  wanted  something,"  and  Mus  Belle 
Satton,  the  bozom  barmaid  who  presided 
over  the  canteen  at  Karanda  Camp,  tossed 
her  befrizsled  head  defiantly;  '*and  she 
told  me  so,  and  asked  me  if  there  was  a 
doctor  in  the  camp,  and  when  I  told  her 
the  nearest  doctor  was  at  Gronje,  fonr 
hoars'  ride  o£f,  she  had  the  cheek  to  ask 
me  to  tell  her  of  some  one  who  would  go 
to  bring  him.  Fancy  that,  Jim,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  all  idghts  in  the  year  I " 

«  What  did  you  say  1 " 

"I  laughed  at  her,  of  ooursa  *  I  don't 
think  the  boys  would  stir  out  of  camp  for 
any  one  to-night,'  I  said,  '  and  certainly  not 
for  people  like  you,  who  treat  everybody 
like  the  dust  under  your  feet,  and  are  too 
high  Mid  mighty  and  virtuous  to  associate 
with  any  of  us  poor  sinners  1 '  I  had  her 
there,  eh,  Jim  t  ^' 

«  Decidedly,  my  dear.  If  to  love  your 
neighbours  is  a  Christian  maxim,  to  hate 
your  enemies  is  one  of  an  equally  meri- 
torious character,  beside  being  infinitely 
more  attractive  to  the  carnal  mind;  and 
people  who  profess  to  be  better  than  their 
neighbours  are  one's  natural  enemies,"  Jim 
replied  placidly.  "And  what  did  Miss 
— Miss  Pert  say  to  that  t " 

"  Oh,  she  looked  at  me  out  of  her  great 
saucer  eyes,  and  her  lips  twitched  as  if 
she  were  going  io  cry — great  baby— then, 
'  Do  you  really  mean  that  there  is  no  one 
in  all  the  camp  with  sufficient  humanity  to 
help  two  sick,  perhaps  dying,  men,  and  a 


helpless  girlt'  she  said.  'That's  jast  as 
you  like  to  put  it,  my  lady,'  I  says. 
'  You've  held  yourself  aloof  from  ui^  all, 
and  looked  down  upon  us,  and  now  you'll 
find  you  can't  drop  and  pick  us  up  again 
and  use  us  just  when  you  think  fit ;  you 
haven't  a  friend  in  the  camp  now.'  She 
didn't  say  anything  to  that— just  coloured 
up  and  toBsed  her  head  and  walked  away. 
I  guess  she  didn't  like  to  hear  the  plain 
truths.  By  the  way,  Jim,  I  didn't  think  of 
you;  you  used  to  be  a  great  friend  of  theirs 
at  one  time." 

*'Ay,  I  was  when  fhe;^  first  came  to 
the  camp,"  Jim  replied  in  his  lazy,  re- 
flective voice,  ''  before  they  kne^  me  inti- 
mately. When  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  high-toned,  exalted  nature  of 
my  character,  they  were  content  to  admire 
it  and  me  from  a  distance.  Give  me 
another  whisky.  Belle." 

Belle  laughed  as  she  refilled  the  empty 
glass.  She  glanced  with  admiring  eyes  at 
Jim  Goddart  as  he  leaned'  agcSnst  the 
door-post,  looking  meditatively  down  the 
straggling  row  of  wooden  shanties  and 
tents  of  which  the  camp  consisted,  and  on 
which  the  sunset  Ught  was  shining.  She 
laughed  and  went  on  with  her  idle  chatter, 
and  Jim  answered  mechanically  now  and 
then,  but  he  scarcely  heard  what  she  said. 
He  was  looking  intentfy  towards  a  clump 
of  trees  just  outoide  the  camp,  under  which, 
by  the  side  of  a  waggon,  a  tent  was  pitched. 
Within  that  tent  he  knew  the  two  men  of 
whom  Belle  had  spoken  lay,  stricken  by 
the  terrible  fever  which  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore had  wrought  fesrful  havoc  in  the  little 
camp.  They  were  lying  there  sufiering, 
perhiEips — for  he  knew  the  deadly  nature 
of  the  fever  too  well — dying;  and  the 
girl  who  was  the  daughter  of  one  man 
and  promised  wife  of  the  other,  was  watch- 
ing by  them  alone.  Somehow,  though  Jim 
tried  to  harden  his  heart,  he  did  not  like 
to  think  of  it;  to  picture  the  blue  eyes, 
which  had  once  smiled  so  frankly  and 
sweetly  into  his  own,  dimmed  with  tears, 
acUog  with  long  hours  of  anxious  vigil; 
to  imagine  that  sunny  head  bowed  under 
the  burden  of  anxiety. 

He  tried  io  turn  his  thoughts  to  other 
subjects,  but  they  went  back  persistently 
to  the  time  when  Mr.  Clifton  and  his 
daughter  Lois,  and  her  lover,  Frank 
Wyveme,  first  came  to  the  camp.  He 
had  made  their  acquaintance^  and  had 
been  of  some  slight  service  to  them  on 
the  first  evening  of  tiieir  arrival,  and  they, 
attracted  by  the  pleasant,  courteous  manner 
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which  Jim  eoald  ftssame  at  wiU,  had 
made  him  welcome  to  their  ahanty.  He 
raealied  the  pleaeant  eveninga  he  had 
apent  there,  the  aftemoona  when  he  had 
refeanied  earlier  than  oanal  from  work, 
and  as  he  paaaed  the  Olif  tone'  shanty  had 
lingered  nnder  the  treea  where  Loia  gene- 
rally paaaed  the  afternoon  with  her  work 
or  book,  and  apent  a  pleaaant  time  with 
her  alone.  Those  qniet  t^be-d-t^tea  had 
been  very  aweet  to  him,  perilooaly  sweet, 
eonaidering  that  Lda  waa  the  promiaed 
wife  of  another  man,  and  that  even  if  ahe 
had  been  free  ahe  eoold  neyer  be  anyttiing 
to  him ;  aa  well  expect  the  mOIenninm  to 
come  at  once,  and  the  lion  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  as  expect  Lois — aweet, 
innocent  Loia — ^to  mate  with  one  like 
him,  Jim  told  himself  savagely. 

For  a  week  or  ten  daya  ths  friendahip, 
which  waa  ao  pleaaant  to  all,  bat  eapedally 
so  to  Loia  and  Jim,  had  oontinnedi  and 
then  one  day  Mr.  Clifton  had  gone  to  hfa 
danghter,and  told  her  gravely  and  decidedly 
that  it  mnat  eeaae ;  tuit  a  man  who  bore 
the  repatation  which  Jim  Ooddart  had 
earned  for  himaelf ,  even  in  a  place  where 
the  standard  of  morality  waa  not  pitched 
nndaly  high,  waa  no  fit  friend  for  her. 

Lois  waa  too  mooh  in  awe  of  her  father 
to  rebel,  or  to  make  any  open  remonatrance, 
and  when  die  ventnied  to  apeak  to  her 
lover  on  the  anbject,  and  found  that  he 
held  the  aame  viewe  aa  her  father,  ahe 
relactantly  sabmitted  to  the  stem  decree 
which  bade  bet  regard  Jim  Goddart  aa  a 
atranger.  She  deaerted  her  aeat  nnder 
the  treea,  and  the  next  time  they  met, 
and  he  stopped  to  apeak  to  her,  she  had 
harried  on  idth  a  alight  bend  of  her  head, 
and  flaahed  cheeka,  imd  averted  eyea. 

Jim  had  looked  after  her,  and  had  firat 
sworn  a  deep  oath  to  himaelf,  and  then 
laagbed  harahly;  bat  he  waa  not  the  man 
to  foroe  hia  preaence  where  it  waa  un- 
welcome— ^he  coald  take  a  hint  as  well  as 
any  one — ao  he  came  no  more  to  the 
ahanty,  and  on  the  few  oecaaiona  when 
he  met  Loia  had  paaaed  her  with  a  diatant, 
oovfteona  bow. 

It  was  better  so,  he  told  himself.  Some- 
tiaaea  In  her  presence  he  waa  tempted  to 
forget  that  he  waa — ^what  he  had  made 
himself;  to  forget  that  dark  time  of  yonth- 
fnl  fdly,  that  moment  of  madness  which 
had  spoiled  his  life^  and  brought  his 
iather^a  curse  upon  his  head;  to  forget 
all  this,  and  the  wild,  reckless  life  to  which 
it  had  been  the  prriude.  Lots  was  no 
fit  company  for  him;  like  must  mate  with 


like.  Let  him  keep  to  hie  owm  kind; 
his  place  waa  in  the  bar  with  the  neisf 
revdlera  who  crowded  there  aftnr  vurki^ 
houra  were  over,  to  drink  and  gnwiblw,  net 
under  the  aof  t  sta^kt  hy  the  aide  ai  that 
dove-eyed  girl,  with  her  sweet  fiaee  sod 
her  low  vdce. 

But  though  he  told  himaelf  nil  tida,  and 
mentally  acquiesced   in    the    wiadaan  cf 
Mr.  OliCUm's  decision,  he  none  the  laa 
resttited  it,  and  had  even  <mcn  or  tHa% 
when    Miss    Clifton's    name 
slightingly   mentioned    in    hla 
laughed  and  sneered  with  the  rest,  and 
had  been  moved  the  moment  nftervuds 
to  fierce,  unreaaoning  hatred,  both  of  the 
one  who  had  made  tike  sneering  lemacfc, 
and  of  Idmaelf,  who  had  Inoghed  at  & 
Often  enough  he  wiahed  that  theb  patha 
had  never  croaaed;  that  he   had  nam 
known  her,  never  lodced  faito  the  itpA 
of  thoae  blue  eyea,  or  aeen  the  br%ht  (Mi 
which  aometimea  at  Ua  eager  gaie  wadl 
riae  in  her  cheeka;  never  pietored  to '  ~ 
aelf  how  fair  Itte  might  be  if  site  had 
free  to  be  won,  and  he  had  dared  to  wb 
her.    Bat  afaice  thia  waa  faspoaaiUa^  tai 
since  she  had  dected  that  thsar  MandaU^ 
should  eome  to  an  untimely  and^  Jim  waa 
too  proud  to  try  to  alter  the  ieehiem,    A 
friendahip  whmk  could  ao  aaafly,  and  at 
the  firat  breath  of  opposition,  be  yaX  adUe, 
waa  not  worth  keeping.    Let  it  ge  I 

But  though  he  had  told  thia  to  ~ 
and  had  determined  to  put  her  aV 
out  of  Ilia  Uf  e  and  memory,  to  go  bask  te 
hia  old  life  and  f  rienda,  and  to  be  eoatat 
with  Mha  Belle  Sutton's  aoeiety,  hia  eSorti 
had  net  been  quite  ao  aanneasfiil  aa  he 
oould  have  wiahed;  and  now  the  o- 
expected  newa  whidi  Belle  had  giiia  kin, 
had  raiaed  a  tumult  of  mingled  emoAuns 
in  hia  mind.  Angry  though  he 
Loia,  and  though  he  had  naentalfy 
her  fickle  and  weak,  and  many 
hard  name,  and  awom  to  hfanself  thai  aha 
had  only  heradf  t^  blame,  that  he  weoli 
have  been  a  true  friend  to  her  if  ahe  had 
not  willed  it  otherwiae,  he  did  M»t  Uka  te 
tUnk  of  her  alone  in  hsr  troaUe  ;  ta  f  aa^ 
thoae  blue  eyes  dim  with  weepfaig  ad 
wateUng  by  ttie  aick  men,  that  aweet  hm 
growing  pale  and  haggard  with  anxii^ 
and  sleepless  vigils. 

'*Well,  aren't  you  going  down  te  eiw 
your  services  to  liOss  Pert,  Jim  f  SbaU 
be  ready  enough  to  wefeoma  yon 
in  spite  of  the  cold  shoulder  slie'a 
to  you  lately,"  she  said. 

Jim  looked  at  her  blandly,  and  smiled. 
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"  I  dare  say  ihe  would,"  he  said  dowly. 
"  I  ^eit  1*11  giTo  her  the  ehanee,  Anyhow. " 

"You  will  r' 

Belle'i  jcbeeks  flamed,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  angry  sorpcise. 

^'  Well,  I  thought  yoa  had  more  spttit, 
Jim,"  she  said,  with  an  angry  jingle  of  the 
glasses  on  the  counter,  **Ta  uyo  more 
pride  if  I  were  yoa  1  Fd  show  her  Ab 
couldn't  drop  me  and  whistle  me  back 
at  her  pleasure ! " 

"I  don't  doubt  It,  my  lore.  In  that 
respect  as  in  many  others,  yoor  sex  is 
vastly  superior  to  ours,"  Jim  answered  in 
his  aggravatingly  cool  voice;  and  then  he 
took  up  his  hat,  and,  putting  it  on,  turned 
to  the  door.  '.'By  the  wav,  Balle^  have 
you  any  drinkable  'fisz'  left!  I  don't 
mean  the  fiery  decoction  you  sell  to  the 
boys,  but  any  of  that  case  I  brought 
back  with  me  the  last  time  I  went  to 
Maritzburg." 

"I  be&ye  there  are  two  or  three 
bottles." 

'*  Hand  a  couple  over,  then." 

Jim  tucked  the  champagne  under  his 
arm,  and  wMi  a  careless  nod,  and  a 
supreme  disregard  of  Miss  Belle's  angry 
looks,  which  eza^Mrated  her  afresh,  went 
out  of  the  bar;  and  walked  quickly  down 
the  street  till  he  reached  the  Cliltons' 
shanty.  The  door  stood  open,  and  he 
paused,  and  unseen  bv  the  pale  watcher 
who  sat  by  her  fathers  bed  spondng  his 
burning  hands  and  brow  with  cod  water, 
and  liitoninjo;  to  his  incoherent  mutterings, 
lodced  on  ror  a  moment  in  sQence,  tli^ 
gentir  tapped  at  the  door, 

Lois  started  and  turned  suddenly  round; 
then  as  slie  recogpised  the  new-comer,  a 
hot,  crimson  blush  flamed  into  her  pale 
cheek,  and  into  the  blue  eyes  a  curious 
light  of  hope  and  relief  and  confusion  leapt 
up  as  she  looked  eageriy  at  Um. 

''Mr.  Goddartl  Oh,  is  it  really  you?" 
she  said;  and  at  the  surprise  and  delight 
in  her  voice  all  the  bitterness  and  hardness 
died  suddenly  out  of  Jim's  heart.  He 
put  the  champagne  carefully  an  the  table, 
and  took  the  timidly  offered  hand. 

"Yes.  I  only  beard  half  an  hour  ago 
that  you  were  In  trouble,"  he  said  kindly. 
"I  came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  usOt  or 
do  anything  for  you." 

''Usel  Oh,  I  think  you  have  come 
jast  in  time  to  save  me  from  ietftix" 
Lois  cried  In  her  sweet,  impetuous  voice, 
and  slie  looked  up  at  him  with  tears  of 
relief  and  gratitude  in  her  eyea  '*Not 
five  minutes  ago  I  was  hopeless;  I  told 


myself  I  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  camp— -not 
a  soul  to  help  me-— and  that  they  " — and 
die  {KMnted  first  to  her  lather;  mmI  then 
to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  shanty, 
where  her  lover  lay  In  a  heavy  stupor 
which  was  more  like  unccmsciousnese  than 
sleep— "would  die,  because  I  could  not  get 
a  doctor  or  medicine  for  them.  I  thought 
that  no  mne  cared  what,  became  of  us; 
and  yet  at  that  very  moment  you  were 
thinUng  of  me  —  coming  to  help  mel 
You  of  all  people  1  Oh,  1  don't  deserve 
it,"  and  then  she  took  his  brown  hand  fai 
both  her  own,  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
such  a  sweet  gratitude  and  delight  fai  her 
eyes,  that  <mly  by  a  great  effort  Jim 
restrained  himself,  and  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing back  the  fierce  desire  to  take  her  In  his 
arms  and  kiss  her  quivering  lips,  which 
si»ldenly  qirang  up  in  lus  heart  and 
almost  overmastmd  him. 

Perhaps  Lois  read  something  of  it  in 
the  eager  eyes  which  looked  down  at  her, 
for  she  dn^ped  his  hand  and  coloured 
vividly.    Jim  gave  an  odd  laugh. 

"Hush!  We'll  let  bygones  be  bygones," 
he  said  hastUy.  "  Only  tell  mB  one  thing. 
It  was  not — ^your  own  wisht  If  you  bad 
had  your  own  way,  our — friendship  might 
have  continued  9 " 

"Yes."  She  coloured  again,  and  dro<^Md 
her  eyes.  "  It  was  not  my  own  wish ;  I 
was  very  sorry,"  slie  faltered. 

Jim's  face  grew  radiant. 

"That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  he 
said.  "Now  tell  me — ^when  did  the 
fever  beginf  How  long  have  they  been 
iUt" 

"  Father  had  been  ailing  for  a  few  days, 
but  we — Fred  and  I — did  not  feel  alarmed 
about  him  until  this  morning,^  and  tlien 
Fred  was  too  ill  himself  to  gp  fmr  a  doctor," 
Lds  answer^,  "  and  I  did  not  know  what 
to  da" 

"  You  should  have  sent  for  me." 

"I  did  not  like  to  do  sa  I  saw  that 
girl  from  tiie  canteen  this  m<Mming,  and  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  any  <me  who  would 
go,  but ^" 

"I  know;  never  mind  her  Insolence* 
Lois,"  Jun  said  quickly.  "  I'll  go  myself 
{Hresentiy,  but  first  you  must  have  a  glass 
of  champagne  and  something  to  eat  I 
dare  say,"  and  he  looked  at  her  enquiringly, 
"  you  haven't  had  much  to-day,  eht" 

"  No^  I  was  too  anxious  and  unhai^y  to 
eat,"  Lois  answered,  with  a  faint  smile. . 

She  sat  down  to  the  table  and  obedientty 
ate  the  food  he  placed  before  her»  and 
drank  the  wine  he  poured  out  with  a 
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Uber a1  band ;  while  be  stood  and  leant  up 
againit  the  door,  and  watched  with  quiet 
satiefaeiion  ai  the  colour  came  back  to  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  strained  look  died 
oat  of  her  eyes. 

*'  There,  you  feel  fit  now,"  he  said  kindly ; 
"  and  now  I'll  get  a  horse,  and  go  for  the 
doctor  at  once.  Fortunately  it  will  be 
moonlight.  Yoa  understand  it  wiU  be  some 
time  before  the  doctor  can  arrive.  It  is  a 
good,  four  hours'  ride  to  Cronje,  and  that's 
the  nearest  place  where  I  can  get  one; 
so  you  must  not  be  anxious  or  uneasy  if 
we  are  longer  than  you  expect  If  you'll 
promise  me  that,  I'll  promise  the  doctor 
shall  be  here  befofre  daybreak." 

^'I  will  do  my  best;"  Lois  answered. 

She  followed  him  outside  the  shanty, 
and  as,  with  a  nod  and  smile  and  a  cheery 
*<  That's  right,  keep  up  your  heart,"  he 
was  turning  from  her,  she  put  her  liand 
gently  on  his  arm. 

"Oh,"  she  sidd  softly,  "I  am  so  glad 
that  you  came,  that  you  forgave  me! 
How  can  I  thank  you  t " 

Jim  started.  At  the  touch  of  those 
white  fingers  every  nerve  in  his  body 
thrilled  ^nth  sudden  ecstasy  and  delight; 
his  strong  hand  closed  tightly  over  hers, 
as  he  looked  down  at  her.  She  wore  a 
loose  white  gown,  which  was  tied  round 
her  slim  waist,  and  fell  round  her  in  soft, 
straight  folds  to  the  ground ;  the  sunshine 
streamed  upon  her  yellow  head,  and 
flashed  a  litruige  radiance  into  her  beautiful 
face.  Jim's  eyes  flamed  with  flerce  desire 
and  love  as  he  looked  down  at  her.  Again 
the  mad  longing  to  take  her  in^his  arms, 
and  feel  her  hetft  beating  against  his  heart, 
the  touch  of  her  lips  against  his  own,  came 
over  him,  and  this  time  he  did  not  as 
before  resist  it.  It  was  rarely  indeed  that 
Jim  Gh>ddart  balked  himself  of  any  desire, 
or  denied  himself  any  gratification  which 
his  senses  demanded.  So  his  eyes  flamed 
with  a  fierce  light  as  he  looked  at  her,  and 
his  strong  fingers  closed  more  tightly  than 
ever  over  her  flattering  hand. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  thank  me ) " 
he  said,  in  a  low,  passionate  voice.  "  Tou 
don't  think  I  am  going  for  their  sakes,  do 
you?  It  is  for  you — because  I  love  you, 
oecause  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve  you  1 
So— give  me  one  kiss — ^just  one  little  kiss, 
Lois!" 

She  started,  gave  him  a  quick  look ;  she 
coloured  painfcdly,  then  paled  again,  and 
Jim  felt  the  hand  on  which  his  own  was 
clasped  grow  suddenly  cold  and  rigid. 
She  did  not  shrink  from  him,  or  make 


any  remonstrance,  or  give  the  indigMit 
denial  that  he  had  half  ezp«ded-ihe 
stood  before  him  as  perfectly  lUI  ^ 
motionless  as  a  statue;  bat  whei,  aa- 
boldened  by  her  silence,  he  bent  hb  Itii 
to  kiss  her,  she  raised  her  eyes  agahiod 
looked  at  him  with  such  an  hteoien. 
proach  and  wonder,  that  ha  ptoail 
suddenly  and  drew  back  from  her. 

"Since  that  is  the  reward  yoaaik,iib 
it,"  she  said,  with  a  cold  disdain  in  he 
voice  that  stung  Jfan  keenly;  "M19. 
member  I  give  it  for  their  sakei^'  md  it 
glanced  back  into  the  shanty,  "onl/lor 
tiieirs !  Take  it  if  you  will,  only  wk 
haste,  and — go,"  and  she  raised  k  liir 
head  and  looked  straight  bto  Ui  e^a^ 
and  held  up  a  pale  cold  cheek  faUha 

Jim's  colour  rose,  and  his  eyes  Ulnk 
that  look.  All  at  once  he  reslindhow 
base  and  degrading  was  the  thing  lUeh 
he  had  asked,  what  a  poor  and  o(mteBf(iUi 
creature  he  must  seem  to  her.  Hednfped 
her  lund  suddenly. 

"  I  never  took  a  kiss  yet  from  qdwI^ 
lips — I  won't  b^in  now,"  he  mnttssl, 
and  turned  away  and  left  her. 

Lois  stood  and  looked  after  hmwA&t 
strange  expremion  In  her  bhie  eyei,  fiA 
a  strange  tumult  of  feeling  iplimi  k 
gentle  heart.  Ai^r  was  tben^  lod  pftf , 
and  a  strange  delight,  andsUfsniD^ 
with  a  vague  self-reproach  and  ihins. 

By-and-by  she  heard  the  Knsl  0^ 
horse's  feet,  and,  moved  by  1  ni^ 
impulse,  she  went  to  the  door,  joii  m 
Jim  rode  past.  He  did  not  pnaa,  bst 
took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low  mlm 
saddle. 

*«  Keep  up  your  courage ;  I  pw™ J* 
the  doctor  shall  be  here  by  daybreiif^ 
said  gaily,  and  Lois  smDed  and  nnA 
her  hand ;  and  then,  f  eeUng  cheered  ^ 
comforted  by  that  parting  m"™^-"' 
went  back  and  resumed  her  lonely  Tigu. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Late  though  it  was,  Ifehti  wart  tf 
burning  hi  many  of  the  howee  w 
shortly  before  midnight,  Jim  Goddartnw 
into  Oronje.  .  • , 

It  had  been  origmally  a  mere  fm 
camp,  just  such  another  as  Knr»nai  w» 
then;  but  during  the  hst  two  y^» 
colliery  had  been  opened,  wd  a  dteJW 
buUt,  and  each  had  brought  witt» 
considerable  influx  of  V>V^^^}^^r^ 
Oronje  had  suddenly  ^'"^"JjLii 
a  considerable  township,  which  bosw» 
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eboxcb,  two  hotels,  and  inniimerable  bars 
and  canteens,  in  addition  to  dwelling- 
honiefl  of  eveiy  sfza  and  description. 

Jim  dismonnted  at  the  door  of  the 
principal  hotel,  and  giving  his  horse  into 
the  care  of  the  Kaffir  groom,  ordered  two 
fresh  horses  to  be  saddled  at  once,  and 
asked  where  the  doctor's  residence  was. 
He  received  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  he  was  at  ttiat  very  moment,  in  the 
hotel,  where,  so  he  was  farther  informed, 
a  ball  in  honour  of  a  wedding  which  had 
taken  place  that  morning  was  being  held. 

The  doctor,  who  was  yoong  and  good- 
looking,  and  a  great  favoorite  with  the 
female  portion  of  the  commonity,  had 
been  appointed  M.O.,  and  was  not  par- 
ticolarly  well  pleased  to  be  distarbed  ^m 
his  pleasant  dnties  by  Jim's  imperative 
message.  He  came  into  the  bar  where 
Jim  was  leaning  against  the  connter  drink- 
ing a  glass  oftrandy,  and  exchanging 
compliments  with  the  pretty  barmaidi  and 
looked  sharply  at  him. 

'<  Well,  what  is  it  t "  he  said  impatfentty. 

Jim  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  coor- 
teoosly,  and  explained  liis  errand,  and 
assured  the  doctor  that  nothing  but  absolute 
necessity  would  have  allowed  him  to  de- 
prive the  wedding  guests  of  the  doctor's 
society,  but  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  do  so,  and  ask 
the  doctor  to  accompany  him  at  once  to 
Kuranda. 

"To  Enrandal"  The  little  doctor 
looked  still  more  annoyed  and  dismayed. 
"  Why,  that's  a  good  four  hours'  ride  from 
here,"  he  said.  "  Look  here,  I'll  give  you 
some  medicine  now,  and  ride  over  in  the 
momine.  An  hour  or  two  can't  make 
much  ddfference.    I  really  can't  go  now." 

Jim  looked  at  him. 

'*  I  think  you  can,"  he  said  blandly.  "  I 
yeally  think  that  on  second  thoughts  you 
will  find  it  advisable  to  reconsider  your 
determination  1  You  are  a  stranger  here, 
I  believe,  but  it  is  possible  you  may  have 
heard  my  name  mentioned.  I  am  Jim 
Goddart,  at  your  service." 

"  Jim  Goddart  1 " 

The  little  doctor  was  naturally  as  little 
of  a  coward  as  most  of  his  profession,  but 
he  was  fresh  from  peaceful,  law-abiding 
England,  and  had  not  altogether  lost  his 
inherited  prejudices  In  favour  of  law  and 
order;  and  since  he  came  to  Oronje  he 
had  heard  too  much  of  the  wild,  lawless 
ways  of  the  diamond  diggers,  and  especially 
of  Jidi  Gh)ddart|  to  regard  with  much 
complacency  the  prospect  of  a  midnight 


ride  alone  with  him.  But  still  less  did  he 
like  the  idea  of  refusing  to  accompany 
him.  The  Jim  Goddart  he  liad  heard  so 
much  of  would,  from  all  accounts,  think 
as  little  of  putting  a  bullet  through  the 
man  who  offended  or  opposed  him^  as  he 
himself  would  have  thougl^t,  in  ttie  old 
days  at  Guy's,  of  dissecting  the  arm  or 
leg  Of  a  "subject ";  and  just  then,  whether 
by  accident  or  design  he  could  not  tell, 
Jim's  coat  luppened  to  fall  back,  and  the 
doctor  saw  the  barrel  of  a  revolver  peeping 
out  of  his  breast-pocket,  and  at  that,  and 
at  the  set,  determined  look  in  Jim's  face, 
the  momentary  impulse  which  had  urged 
him  to  refuse  deserted  him. 

*'Yery  well,"  he  said,  rather  sullenly, 
"  since  it's  an  urgent  case,  I'll  go." 

"I  thought  you  would,"  Jim  said 
suavely;  ''indeed,  I  have  already  ordered 
a  horse  for  you.  By  the  time  you  are 
ready,"  and  he  glanced  at  the  doctor's 
dress  suit  and  white  tie,  and  smiled 
grimly — ^how  many  years  was  it  since  Jim 
himsdf  had  wpm  such  a  suit! — <<It  will 
be  round." 

Dr.  Tyrone  had  many  an  adventure, 
and  many  a  strange  ride  with  strange  com- 
panions in  after  years,  but  he  will  never 
forget  that  ride  with  Jim  Goddart  across 
the  lonely  moonlit  veldt.  It  stands  out, 
and  always  will  stand,  clear  and  distinct 
from  all  tiie  other  rides  of  his  adventurous 
life.  The  slight  nervousness  and  constraint 
which  he  at  first  felt  soon  wore  away.  Jim 
could  be  a  charming  companion  when  he 
liked,  and  on  this  occasion  he  exerted  him- 
self to  be  entertaining,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  doctor  quite  enjoyed  his  ride. 

The  night  was  very  hot  and  oppresdve, 
unusually  so  indeed,  for  in  Natal,  however 
hot  the  days  may  be,  the  nights  are 
generally  cold.  The  doctor  remarked  upon 
this,  and  wondered  what  the  cause  of  the 
unusual  heat,  and  the  stifling,  oppressive 
feeling  that  filled  the  air,  might  ha.  Jim, 
if  he  had  felt  disposed,  could  have  told 
him  that  the  heat  was  probably  caused  by 
one  of  the  grass  fires  common  enough  In 
that  district  during  the  hot  weather ;  but 
he  did  not  deem  It  prudent  to  do  sa 
By-and-by,  however,  when  they  had  ridden 
tlurough  a  great "  bush,"  and  emerged  from 
the  trees  on  to  the  open  veldt,  the  heat 
became  still  more  oppressive,  and  the  cause 
of  It  was  soon  apparent  to  the  doctor,  for 
far  off  across  tbe  veldt  there  came  rolling 
along  a  great  cloud  of  smoke,  lighted  here 
and  there  by  darting  tongues  of  flame,  and 
behind  the  smoke  a  lurid  l^htg  which  was 
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not  the  light  of  the  comlog  BimriBe^  glowed 
in  the  eastetn  aky. 

The  doctor  checked  his  hone  with  an 
exdamaticm  of  alarm. 

'*Look,  lookl**  he  eried,  and  pointed 
with  his  whip  acrois  the  yeldt, 
*  Jim  nodded  impertnrbably. 

**  Yes,  bit  of  a  grass  five,"  he  said  com- 
posedly. "They  are  common  enough  in 
the  dry  season;  EafBis,  and  white  men 
Ums  for  that  matter,  are  sach  careless 
beggars.  They  think  nothinff  of  flinging 
a  hghted  match  or  a  flrebrand  among  the 
grass,  and  then  there's  a  flare-np,  as  yon 
see.  Oome  on,  man,  don't  stand  staring 
at  it,"  he  added  impatiently. 

Bat  the  doctor  polled  Us  horse's  head 
sharply  ronnd. 

"  No^I  am  gofag  back,"  he  said. 

'•Afraid,  eh t" 

Jim  smiled  snpercilioasly.  The  doctor 
coloared  hotly. 

'•  Yes,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said.  «'  I  don't 
think  I  am  more  of  a  coward  than  other 
men,  but  I  don't  care  to  face  that|  anyhow. 
I  am  going  back." 

*' Nonsense,  man;  there's  no  danger! 
We  can  reach  the  ford  long  before  that 
overtakes  as,  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the 
river  the  less  the  danger,  for  the  gronnd  is 
sandy,  and  there's  less  for  the  flame  to 
feed  on.    Oome  along.** 

*'Not  I;  I  am  going  back,**  the  doctor 
said  rasolntely. 

•*No,  yon  are  not  *" 

Jim  put  his  liand  on  the  doctoral  bridle 
and  jeAed  the  horse  ronnd  again.  His 
face  had  grown  ve^  set  and  gttoi ;  nnder 
his  dark  brows  his  blue  eyes  looked  at 
his  companion  foil  of  a  cold,  rdentlcBS 
detemunation. 

"  I  promised  her  that  yon  should  be  there 
before  di^break,  and  yon  shall,  if  we  have 
to  ride  through  that  hell  for  it,"  he  said 
between  his  clenched  teeth. 

*'  I  won't,  I  tell  you.  Take  your  band 
away  1"  the  doctor  cried,  and  he  struck  at 
Jim's  hand  wfldly  with  his  riding-wUp. 

**And  I  say  you  shall;'*  and  then  fai  an 
instant  Jim's  hand  had  gone  to  his  pocket, 
and  the  doctor  felt  the  touch  of  cold  steel 
against  hfai  forehead.  **  Take  vour  choice, 
man,"  the  inexorable  voice  said ;  "ride  on, 
or—*"  and  the  steel  touched  Us  brow 
again. 

"I'll  go;  take  that  away,"  the  doctor 
said  sullMily,  and  Jim  smiled  and  slid  the 
revolver  into  his  pocket  again. 

"  There's  no  real  danger,  man.  Fortu- 
nately there's  no  tnnd.    We  shall  readi 


the  ford  long  before  that  overtakM  us,*  Vs 
said  oompoMdly;  "only  don't  lool  av^ 
any  more  time  bnre." 

For  some  time  they  rode  on  tpdekif  md 
in  sOence,  the  doctor  casting  amdcws,  psr 
turbed  looks  towards  the  doad  of  mila 
that  came  rolling  across  the  weWki  towvAi 
them,  but  Jim's  composed  face  and  peAek 
calmness  slightly  reassured  him.     I^Sffcipi 
there  was  no  danger,  no  real  danger;  mi 
as  Jim  had  said,  they  would  tmA  At 
ford  before  the  fire  overtook  AmtL   Jb 
man  with  the  lear  of  a  destli  ao  honiUi 
before  his  eyes,  could  wear  that  loak  of 
perfect  unconcern,  the  dootor  told  ikmH 
and  tike  river  could  not  be  ao  veiy  kt  off 
now.    Just   as   this  oomf ovting  tboqpb 
passed  through  his  mind,  tain  honsfram 
suddenly,  caught  its  foot  in  a  koh,  sad 
fell,  throwing  the  doctor  to  tfce  gnsML 
He  was  not  hurt,  and  was  cm  fail  isat  is 
aninitoit;  but  when  with  Jim's 
he  proceeded  to  raise  the  hone,  he 
to  his  alarm  and  dismay   Unt  the  posr 
beast's  leg  was  todEen.     He  looked  wen 
at  Jim,  who  was  pasdng  hie  hand  gastiy 
down  file  b jared  limb,  irbh  a  wfld  tanr 
in  his  eyes. 

"Oorse  you,  this  is  your  Ink]'*  he 
cried  savagely.  "Yon  foroed  me  Id  Mb 
on — to  my  death  1"  and  hs  sAoddimtf  aad 
looked  wildly  av  the  advancfaig  fim 

"  Oheer  up,  man.  If  one  ol  uatwebas 
to  die,  it  shall  not  be  you,  jyiyhou. 
Here,"  he  pointed  to  his  own  hoos, 
"  mount  at  once." 

"What's  the  uset  tte  won*t  obj 
doublet'*  the  doctor  cried  ilunMfcfii|,1j. 
"It  will  only  be  throwhig  atraj  two  Hm 
instead  of  mna" 

"  No,  she  wont  carry  dooUo,  tat  iAbV 
carry  you  safe  enough,"  Jim  mmpsnd 
coolly.  "  Tou  know  the  waj,  donH  yont 
You  said  you'd  been  to  the  caii^  iMfam" 

'^Yes;  but  you— wlwt  wfll  yon  dot' 
the  doctor  criecL 

»II    Oh,  I  can  take  CM  of  mjmH    B 
won't  be  the  first  time  death  wad  I  hm 
had  a  race  together,"  Jim  aaid  ^ 
"  and  so  far  I  have  come  off  Ao 
I  dare  say  I  shall  now.    Don't  waale  say 
more  time,  man  1 " 

''But  I  have — ^no  right  to  aooept 
sacrificcb"  the  doctor  fStered. 

Jim  frowned  and  stared  at  him, 
then  laughed  grimly. 

"Yon,"  he  said,  «  you  1  Why.yonisel, 
do  you  thiidc  I  care  'a  hang  wluttiior  yea 
Uveordiet  I  promised  her," aad  hoaethii 
teeth  fiercely,  <<ttat  yon  should  bo«lthi 
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oamp  by  daybreak ;  I'll  keep  that  promne 
if— I  die  for  it !  So  go  at  onoe.  Yon  can 
tell  the  boys  where  yoa  left  me.  I  shall 
make  f(»  the  ford — if  I  don't  torn  np,  teD 
them  to  look  for  me  there.  Mount,  I 
say,"  and  then,  as  the  doctor  hastily  swong 
himself  into  the  saddle,  he  strack  the  horse 
sharply  with  his  riding^whip  aeross  tiie 
flank,  and  it  reared  and  plonged,  and  broke 
into  a  wild  gallop. 

Jim  k>oked  iSfter  him,  threw  off  coat 
and  waistooat,  and  went  off  at  a  steady, 
swinging  pace  aeross  the  veldt  He  had 
only  gone  a  few  paces,  however,  before  a 
sadden  thought  strack  him,  and  he  tamed 
and  ran  back  to  where  the  poor  horse  lay 
stroggUng  in  pain  and  terror.  '*  A  moment 
more  or  less  can't  make  any  difference,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  then  he  took  out  his 
revolver,  and  shot  the  horse  throagh  the 
head. 

The  doctor  heard  the  report,  and  tamed, 
straek  by  a  new  terror,  expecting — ^he 
scarcely  knew  what,  and  was  rdieved  to 
see  Jim  still  running  steadily  behind.  He 
looked  again  and  again,  as  his  home  flew 
onward,  looked  with  ever-increasing  anxiety 
as  the  doad  of  smoke  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  tall  figure  became  first  a 
speck,  and  then  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
far  away  he  saw  with  a  thankfiil  heart  the 
moonlight  gleaming  on  the  quiet  river. 

The  dawn  was  breakinff  when  the  doctor 
rode  into  camp.  He  knodced  up  the 
inmates  of  the  &st  shMity  he  came  to  and 
told  his  story,  and  quickly  and  sflently 
horses  were  saddled,  and  haU-a-dozen  men 
galloped  out  of  camp  in  setfch  6t  their 
comrade.  They  found  him  where  he  had 
bade  them  look  for  him,  on  tiie  river 
bank,  lying  unconscious  below  an  over- 
hanging rock,  under  which  he  had  dn^^ged 
himself  for  shelter,  and  rough,  tender 
hands  raised  him  and  carried  hfan  back  to 
camp.  The  fire  had  overtaken  him  just 
before  he  reached  the  bank.  It  had  spared 
his  face,  but  he  was  terribly  burned  about 
the  chest  and  one  arm  and  leg ;  and  when 
he  awoke  to  consciousness  again  he  awoke 
also  to  an  agony  of  pain.  He  was  conscious 
by-and-by,  in  Uie  midst  of  his  torture,  of 
the  entrance  of  a  talJ,  white  figure,  who 
knelt  on  the  floor  by  liis  side,  and  put  a 
oool  hand  on  his  foreh^Mi,  and  held  some 
cooling  drink  to  his  parched  lips,  and  with 
an  effort  he  forced  back  a  groan,  and 
opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  at  her. 

''Tou  see — I  kept  my  promise,  Lois," 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes;  but  at  what  a  cost  1" 


"  Never  mind  the  cost.  He  was  in  tlttn ! 
Your  father  and  Fred  will  recover ! "  he 
said. 

<* Yes,  thanks  to  you,"  Lofs  cried.  "He 
says  that  with  care  and  proper  tareatment 
they  wiU  recover.  They  are  both  asleep 
now,"  and  then  ahe  glanced  hurriedly 
round  tlie  shanty. 

They  were  alone,  for  the  doctor,  feeling 
that  lus  presence  was  not  required,  had 
stepped  outside,  and  was  leaning  against 
the  wooden  wall  smoking  his  pipe.  With 
a  sadden  impulse  Lohi  bent  over  the 
mattress ;  her  blue  eyes,  full  of  a  stoange, 
beautiful  light,  looked  straight  into  and 
met  Jim's  in  a  long,  solmnn  gaze.  What 
did  each  read  there  In  the  other's  eyes  ? 
What  was  the  unspoken  question  that 
leapt  up  fiercely  and  passionately  in  Jim'0, 
the  unspoken  answer  which  Lois's  gave 
bade  in  return  f  No  word  was  spoken ; 
yet  in  that  supreme  moment  of  each  life 
heart  spoke  to  heart,  and  each  understood 
without  the  aid  of  words  the  other's 
thoughts. 

For  one  I(mg  moment  they  looked  at 
each  other,  and  then  the  blushes  which 
had  dyed  Lois's  cheeks  faded  away,  and  a 
quiet,  beautiful  smile  came  into  hex  face. 
She  bent  her  head  lower,  bwer  atill,  till 
Jim  felt  her  light  breath  on  his  cheek, 
a  loosened  tress  of  her  hair  touch  his  brow. 

<' Jim,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  ftill  of 
Inexpressible  tendemess  and  love,  "you 
woidd  not  take  the  kiss  you  asked  for 
yesterday,  because  I^was  unwilUng.  See, 
I  give  it  to  you  now,  dear,  willing^,  witii 
all  my  heart,"  and  she  bent  her  head  still 
lower,  and  thdr  lips  dung  together  in  a 
long,  silent  kiss. 

"Doctor,  tell  me  the  truth,"  Jim  said 
late  that  evening,  when  Lois,  who  had 
gone  to  and  fro  from  one  shanty  to  the 
other  all  tiie  day,  had  said  good-idght  and 
left  hini  to  the  doctor's  care;  "will  my  arm 
and  leg  ever  be  any  use  to  me  ai^ainl 
Shall  I  be  a  cripple  all  my  life  I  Oome, 
man,"  as  the  doctor  hedtated;  "speak  out. 
I'm  not  a  chDd  or  a  woman.  I  want  to 
know  the  truth." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  present,"  the 
doctor  answered  evasivdy,  and  Jim  gave 
an  odd  smila 

"  Ah,  I  understand,"  he  said. 

He  cUd  not  speak  again  for  some  time, 
and  the  doctor,  fancying  he  was  asleep, 
and  being  worn  out  with  his  long  ride  and 
want  of  rest,  lay  down  on  the  mattress  in 
the  oppodte  comer  of  the  shanty.     By- 
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and-by,  however,  bearing  Jim  groaning 
and  toBsing  reaUesBlv  to  and  fro,  he  rose 
again,  and  asked  if  the  pain  was  worse. 

"  Ay,  almost  nnendnrable.  Oan't  yon 
give  me  something  to  pat  me  ont  of  this 
torture  t "  Jim  said  impatiently.  "  Haven't 
yon  any  morphia,  or  chloral,  or  anything 
that  will  give  me  a  few  hoars'  sleep  f  I 
shall  go  mad  before  morning  if  this 
goes  on." 

The  doetor  hesitated. 

"I  coold  give  yoa  a  sleeping  draught, 
bat  I  am  afraid  to  do  it,"  be  said.  «  Yoor 
nervous  system  has  had  a  severe  shock, 
and  your  heart  isn't  over-strong  to  start 
with.  It  might  be  dangerous  in  its  present 
state  to  give  yon  anything  of  the  kmd." 

''  Well,  mix  me  a  draught,  anyhow ;  I 
won't  take  it  if  I  can  help  it,"  Jim  said 
impatiently;  and  the  doctor,  who  was 
half-asleep,  did  so,  and  placed  it  on  the 
box  that  stood  by  the  bed  and  served  as  a 
table. 

"  Don't  take  It  if  you  can  possibly  help 
it,  Ooddart^"  he  said,  and  Jim  promised. 

The  knowledge  that  oblivion  and  sleep 
were  within  his  reach  brought  a  temporary 
lessening  of  the  agonising  pain,  and  Jim 
lay  and  endured  it  in  silence,  and  envied 
the  doctor  lying  on  the  mattress  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  shanty  wrapt  in  the 
deep  sleep  of  exhaustion.  But  as  the  pain 
lessened  his  brain  cleared,  and  his  mental 
faculties,  whieh  until  now  had  been 
deadened  by  suffering,  regained  their 
usual  strength.  Jim  thought  of  many 
things  as  he  lay  awake  through  the  long, 
slowly-passing  hours,  and  longed  for  the 
day  to  break ;  thought  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  of  his  wild,  reckless  life,  of  lost 
opportunities,  of  sins  fojrgotten  until  now ; 
and  the  black  record  of  those  wasted  years 
rose  up  before  him,  full  of  a  terrible 
reproach  and  condemnation.  Then  from 
the  past,  his  thoughts  turned  to  tiie 
future,  to  the  question  he  had  asked  the 
doctor,  to  the  evasive  answer  he  had 
received.  Jim  understood  what  lay  behind 
that  answer  as  well  as  the  doctor  himself! 
A  cripple !  Jim  Ooddart,  who  had  gloried 
In  his  strength,  who  had  never  known 
a  day's  Illness  In  all  his  thirty  years  of  life, 
a  cripple !  Lame  and  helpless,  an  object 
of  pity  to  a  few,  of  contemptuous  scorn  to 
others  1  A  cripple  for  life!  Better,  oh, 
far  better,  to  have  died  out  on  the  veldt ; 
and  yet^  if  so,  and  if  he  had  died  there,  he 
would  never  have  seen  that  look  in  Lois's 
eyes,  never  felt  the  pressure  of  her  sweet 
lips    on  his  own.     Ah,  that  kiss,  that 


supreme  moment  of  bliss,  wis  wortlibw 
for — nay,  more,  was  worth  dying  far,  £ 
told  himself  I  But  what  of  the  fotoni 
They  had  been  friends,  but  thsf  eooU 
never  be  mere  friends  agahi.  W^wm 
those  lines  of  Swinburne's  he  hid  o&ee 
read  and — a  wonder  for  Jim,  wfaofloot 
care  for  poetry — ^remembered : 

Take  hands  and  ptut  with  laogfaier, 
Touoh  lips  and  part  with  tean. 

Ah,  friendship  between  Lois  ind  Jin  m 
Impossible  now.  They  hsd  tooflbed  1^ 
they  had  read  each  other's  heirti,  ttd  lie 
could  never  be  quite  the  buda  to  tbci 
again. 

He  was  to  be  a  cripple-i  iM^pIsi 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  hii  life!  Tb 
thought  was  torture  to  him.  B»c9^ 
have  shrieked  aloud  in  impot«dii|p  ud 
pain  as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  UmSttns, 
and  his  wounds  burned  snd  tlmlM 
afresh.  Would  the  morning  new  mm  I 
Would  that  sleeping  log  h  the  oppoiti 
comer  never  wake  I  Tiien  hit  eyaUoi 
the  rude  table  by  his  dde,  and  bartlM 
draught  which  the  doctor  had  plaood  tkn 
before  he  slept. 

'<  Don't  take  it  unless  yoa  an  AMij 
compelled ;  It  may  be  dangerou,'  lit  bsl 
sidd.  Jim  remembered  the  wordi « be 
stretched  out  his  uninjoied  imuitock 
up  the  glass  from  the  taUt  Helookedit 
it  with  an  odd  smile.  There  mobWa 
there  for  the  present,  anyhow  ipo^p- 
who  knew  1 — for  ever  1 

"I  guess  m  risk  It,"  Jim  midito^ 
and  then  he  raised  the  ghm  to  idi  ipi 
and  drank. 

"Died  In  his  sleep;  sodden  Mmi o{ 
the  heart's  action,  not  to  be  eoipiW  « 
under  the  circumstances." 

So  the  doctor  told  the  ^.^ 
enquirer  who  came  as  soon  » ^««  JJJ 
broke,  pale  and  weary  with  hstm^ 
to  ask  for  news  of  the  »aff»»5,"*ij5: 
he  added  kindly,  as  he  «f,,wf  Tj 
pallor  that  came  faito  the  girl;  wj* 
the  wild  despair  that  flashed  into  i* 
sweet  eyes  at  the  words:  "^^Z^ 
he  had  Uved  he  would  have  iriJJ 
terribly,  and  would  probably  ww  "» 
a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  hia  ufe. 

Lois  looked  at  him  with  f,  *J 
eyes.  She  did  not  speak,  but  ahem^ 

him  to  stand  aside  and  aU^ir^JV^S 
alone  Into  the  shanty.  ^^T^^^d, 
crossed  the  floor,  and  ^.ZJ^^ 
and  turned  back  the  hwdiertWtf  ^ 
which  the  doctor  had  coverett  w 
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man's  face.  Calm,  beaatifol,  and  impasuve, 
it  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  with  closed 
eyelids  resting  on  the  pale  cheeks,  with 
the  faint  shadow  of  a  smile  lingering  on 
the  lips^the  lips  on  which  her  Uss  still 
rested!  There  was  the  look  on  his  face 
which  Nature  meant  it  to  wear,  on 
which  his  mother's  eyes  had  rested 
with  tender  pride  long  ye^  ago — the 
look  of  his  lost  yonth  and  innocence. 
For  a  long  time  Lois  stood  and  looked  at 
him  in  silence;  then  she  bent  her  head 
lower  and  lower,  till  her  cheek  touched  his 
cheek,  till  her  warm,  trembliug  lips  rested 
on  the  irresponsiTe  Ups  in  a  long,  farewell 
kiss. 

"  I  am  glad  you  knew  I "  she  whispered ; 
''oh,  I  am  glad  you  knew ! " 

Then  she  replaced  the  handkerchief, 
and  drawing  her  shawl  closely  over  her 
face,  went  out  with  swift,  noiseless  steps 
into  the  cold,  grey  dawn. 


A  MIDSUMMER  BIRTHDAY. 

Br  HARRIETT  STOCKALL. 

'Tis  midmost  June— the  roses  flush 

The  red  old  walls  with  bloom, 
Deep  damask,  moss,  and  maiden-blasb, 
Sweet,  quaint  old  names  we  learned  to  know 
When  first  we  watched  the  roses  blow  ; 
Old-fashioned  flowers  that  cluster  still, 
Year  after  year  afresh,^  and  fill 

The  garden  with  perfume. 

But  fairer  than  the  fairest  rose 

That  glads  the  garden  ways, 
Is  our  sweet  flower,  to  whom  the  close 
Of  childhood  comes  to-day,  who  looks, 
With  clear,  soft  eyes,  like  summer  brooks, 
(And  half  in  smiles  and  half  in  tears,) 
Back  o'er  her  one-and-twenty  years. 
The  morning  of  her  days. 

Sweet  Rose  I  love-named  in  happy  hour, 
Fair  Rose  I  that  grew  so  tall. 

The  darling  of  home's  guarded  bower ; 

An  added  blessing  to  the  store 

Of  bliss  once  ours — but  ours  no  more — 

An  added  lustre  to  the  light 

<rhat  lit  our  hearthstone  day  and  night. 
And  sparkled  over  alL 

A  comfort  past  all  power  to  tell 

When  grief  became  our  lot. 
When  waves  of  sorrow  rose  and  felL 
Ah  1  let  our  dead,  asleep  so  sound 
Within  the  churchyard's  holy  ground, 
By  all  sweet,  sacred  memories  speak 
Of  what  thou  wert,  and  art — too  weak 
All  words  of  ours,  God  wot  t 

Yet  fain  would  we  find  words  to-day, 

BelovM,  for  thy  sake. 
Fond  words  and  sweet  love  longs  to  say, 
But,  thinking  of  a  voice  now  dumb. 
The  tender  accents  will  not  come ; 
And  through  all  joyful  hopes  that  we 
Feel  beating  in  our  hearts  for  thee. 

The  sad,  old  wound  will  ache. 


He  should  have  blest  thee,  dear,  who  blessed 

Our  baby  flower  of  flowers ; 
A  father's  kisses  should  be  pressed 
On  thy  fair  brow  this  day  of  days, 
A  father's  tender  words  of  praise 
Should  be  the  first  to  greet  thine  ear 
In  womanhood's  new  opening  year, 
Not  feeble  tones  like  ours. 

He  would  have  blessed  thee,  dear,  as  we 

Can  never  hope  to  bless ; 
God  made  brave  hearts  like  his  to  be 
Sure  homes  of  shelter,  firm  and  strong, 
To  guard  their  loved  from  scathe  and  wrong. 
With  aid  beyond  our  utmost  power. 
He  would  have  helped  thee  in  the  hour 

Of  peril  and  distress. 

But,  dear,  what  know  we  ?    It  may  be 

Across  that  ocean  dim. 
He,  seeing  all  we  cannot  see. 
He,  knowing  all  we  cannot  know. 
May  watch  in  love  our  ways  below. 
Ah !  take  our  kisses,  take  our  tears, 
And  take  through  our  remaining  years 

The  love  we  owe  to  him  1 
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JoyceMelhuish  was  not  a  well-brondit- 
ap  girL  To  apeak  accnratelj,  «be  had  had 
no  bringing  up  at  all.  The  sweeti  wilf ol, 
moUierless  baby  had  crown  np  into  the 
equally  sweet  and  wilfol  young  woman 
simply  and  solely  by  the  light  of  nature, 
and  without  any  of  those  salutary  restraints 
and  diseiplines  which  are  eonsidered  in- 
dispensable to  the  training  of  the  weaker 
and  fairer  sex. 

There  had,  In  fact,  been  no  one  to 
undertake  thb  training — ^no  one  to  correct 
her  defects  and  devdope  her  qualities; 
that  is  to  say,  no  one  except  her  father,  and 
what  was  Colonel  Stuart  Melhuish  likely 
to  do  for  a  pretty  daughter  beyond  spoil- 
ing her  when  he  was  disposed  to  make  a 
play^ing  of  her,  and  neglecting  her  utterly 
when  other  less  innocent  pastimes  en- 
grossed himi  So  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  poor  Joyce  was  full  of  faults — faults 
of  which,  so  far  from  being  ashamed,  she 
was  not  even  aware,  until  she  came  to  live 
with  her  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  Hep- 
bum,  in  the  quiet  old  Lowlandshire  town 
of  Fenborough. 

Fenborough  is  apt  to  look  suspidoudy 
at  anythiug  which  oversteps  the  narrow 
boundary  of  its  every-day  experience. 
Joyce  Melhuish  was  decidedly  an  inno- 
vation, besides  which  she  embodied  an 
unpleasant  complication  of  circumstances ; 
and  Fenborough  felt  justified  in  expressing 
surprise  that  the  Hepbums  should  so  far 
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forget  what  was  due  to  themaelTeay  to  the 
family  at  Fenboiongh  Towen^  and  to 
society  in  general,  as  to  ofier  a  home  to 
the  orphan  child  of  their  disowned 
daughter. 

Perhaps  no  one  felt  more  siirprlse  in  the 
matter  than  the  good  old  doctor  himself, 
nor  was  any  one  more  fiilly  alive  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placing  lumself  with  Lady  Fenboiongh;  but 
his  part  in  the  prelude  to  Joyce's  coming 
had  not  been  quite  spontaneous — it  had 
been  thrust  upon  him  rather  against  Us 
own  judgement  by  his  junior  partner, 
Gabriel  Lang. 

*'LaDg  is  such  a  fellow,"  the  old  man 
was  wont  to  say,  ^'he  gets  hold  of  such 
queer  notions,  and  though  he  doesn't 
exactly  persuade  you,  still,  you  find  your- 
self doing  what  he  wants  you  ta  And 
yet  I  always  ask  his  advice." 

Dr.  Lang's  advice  on  this  particular 
point  had  been  asked  one  mondng  when 
the  partners  met  in  Dr.  Hepburn's  sanctum 
for  their  usual  discussion  of  the  day's 
programme. 

On  this  occasion,  after  keeiong  his 
junior  waiting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  elder  man  appea^d  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  a  look  gf  worry  on 
his  face. 

"Lang,"  he  said  as  he  shut  the  door 
carefully,  "what  do  you  tiiinkt  I've 
had  a  letter  from  my  grand-danghteri 
Joyce  Melhuish." 

Dr.  Lang  looked  at  the  letter;  he  saw  It 
was  written  on  paper  deeply  edged  witii 
black. 

"And  there  is  bad  news  in  itt"  he  said 
interrogatively. 

"Bad  news  1  I  ahould  think  so  1  Why, 
she  writes  to  say  that  her  father  Is  dead." 

"Dead  I  "cried  Lang.  "Dead!  Stuart 
Melhuish  dead  I " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  Irritably.  "  I 
don't  know  why  he  shouldn't  die.  He 
was  an  old  man,  and  he'd  lived  a  rackety 
life.  He  died  on  Monday  at  some  place 
on  the  £iviera,  where  no  doubt  there  Is  a 
gambling  helL" 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  the  child  t " 
asked  Lang. 

"She  isn't  a  child,"  retorted  the  old 
man,  still  more  Irritably,  "  she's  nineteen. 
Weil,  she's  absolutely  penniless.  What  he 
has  left  will  barely  pay  his  debts.  Here,  you 
can  read  her  letter  and  see  for  yourself." 

Dr.  Lang  took  the  letter,  and  read  It 
slowly  several  times,  while  Dr.  Hepburn 
watched  him  anxiously. 


"  Bad  case,  isn't  It  f  "  he  said  At 

" It  is,"  said  Lang ;  ''and  I  soppoae yoi 

will  offer  her  a  hornet" 

"A  heme,  my  good  fellow  I  I  oiv  a 
home  to  Stuwrt  M Jhuish'a  diild — hew  at 
Fenborongh  % " 

"  My  dear  Eopbum,"  replied  the  oAer 
quietly,  "you  must  remembeK;  shs  is 
SybU's  child,  too." 

"I  do  remember  it;  bat  that  makeik 
none  the  easier.  Think  of  her  ladyskf's 
feelings." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Lang  gravely,  "fat 
her  ladyship's  feelings  cmi  count  Jmm  | 
Of  course,  she  is  the  great  pMsoaage  si 
Fenborough,  and  we  all  like  to  shov  km 
proper  respect  But  Joyce  MelhvA  is 
destitute ;  she  turns  to  yoa  aa  her  utatai 
protector." 

"  But,  Lang,"  the  old  man  begia  tsBia, 
"  remember  the  scandal  there  wa^  sad  ihs 
time  It  took  to  blow  over ;  and  nov  wka 
people  have  forgotten  it *' 

"  I  see,"  interrupted  Lang,  "  you  havnilt 
got  over  the  old  gmdga  Yoa  can't  bing 
yourself  to  say :'  I  mil  forgive  all  tbt  I 
can't  forget.'  Of  course,  it  im't  thB  fint 
time  that  the  fathera  have  eaten  soar 
grapes,  and  that  the  dtadran's  tosth  hsfs 
been  set  <m  edge  therel^.  If  Sybil  did 
,wrong,  she  paid  for  Hy  aad  reaDf  ite 
wrong  was  m  part  ezeusa^Aa  *,  ikis  wia 
blinded  by  the  romaaceL  The  TODinfie 
was  soon  over,  and  now  all  that  remsiiii 
of  it  is  one  more  weak  wiHnaa  to  ^(^ 
her  way,  friendless,  In  a  hazd-hisited 
world." 

Dr.  Hepburn's  face  bad  aoftoied  a 
UtUe. 

"  You're  trying  to  probe  my  weak  tfc^ 
Lang,"  he  said.  "  Well,  I'll  think  it  ofv. 
But|  remember,  I'm  like  a  city  set  oa 
a  hilly  and  I  shall  have  to  taks  As 
consequences." 

"There  will  be  no  oonseqoeDcss  of 
whid^  you  aeed  be  ashamed,"  said  tb 
younger  man  oonfidentfy ;  then  he  opeoid 
the  deferred  consultation  on  the  i»fi 
business. 

Dr.  Hepburn  was  perfectly  r^ht  wbn 
he  said  that  he  was  as  a  city  set  <m  a  UU, 
and  that  liis  doings  would  be  Ereely  eoa- 
mented  on  by  his  neighbours.  HeHved-Hi 
befitted  his  social  weight — in  one  of  tb 
square,  brown  stone  liouses  which  stud 
on  either  side  of  the  road  leading  firoa 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  to  the  ^atai  cf 
Fenborough  Park,  the  seat  of  the  £sd  of 
Fenborongh.  All  the  FenbnrianB  who 
were  anybody  lived  In  this  quarter,  aad 
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were  invited,  on  rare  and  solemn  ocoaaionB, 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Fenborongh 
Towers.  They  were  nearly  all  old  residents, 
who  knew  one  another's  family  history  and 
private  circamstances  with  an  aocnraoy 
which  demonstrated  clearly  how  little 
business  of  their  own  they  had  to  occapy 
their  minds;  and  when  the  news  spread 
abroad  that  Joyce  Melhaish  was  con^g 
to  take  np  her  abode  in  her  grandfather's 
house,  the  half-forgotten  scandal  to  which 
he  had  alluded  was  raked  np  and  dis- 
cussed with  fresh  zest,  and  with  the 
compound  interest  due  to  it  after  twenty 
years  of  comparative  oblivioa         * 

"I've  no  patience  with  Dr.  Hepburn," 
said  the  elder  Miss  Stow — who  was  his 
opposite  neighbour  in  Park  Boad.  "I 
told  him  he  ought  to  have  let  the  girl  take 
a  situation,  and  he  says  she  isn't  trained 
for  any  post  which  a  lady  can  take.  Bat 
surely  with  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  she  must  havoi  and  her  ex- 
pejSshce  of  travelling  —  seeing  she  has 
spent  her  life  dragging  all  over  the 
Continent — some  one  would  have  taken 
her  as  a  travelling  companion." 

•'Yeji^  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Stow,  junior. 
"Well,  if  he  won't  hear  reason,  I  diouldn't 
wonder  if  he  doesn't  lose  the  practice  at 
Fenborongh  Towers  throneh  his  obstinacy." 

••BeaUy,"  cried  Mrs.  Wyeth,  *<you  don't 
mean  that  her  ladyship  has  said  anything 
tohimt" 

"  Not  that  I've  heard,"  was  the  answer, 
"  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did." 

''But  why  sliould  the  Countess  inter- 
fere}" asked  Mrs.  Lee,  the  new  curate's 
wife.  "What  does  this  Joyce  Melhuish 
matter  to  her  9" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lee,"  cried  the  good 
ladies  in  chorus,  "  don't  you  know  Joyce 
Melhuish's  fathiur  was  his  lordship's  own 
cousin  f  That  makes  Uie  girl  a  near  kins- 
woman to  the  whole  family — to  Viscount 
Marshlands  and  the  Honourable  Anthony, 
and  to  Lady  Janet  and  Lady  Clara." 

"Good  gradousl"  cried  Mrs.  Lee,  duW 
impressed ;  "and  how  came  Dr.  Hepburn s 
draghter  to  marry  the  Earl's  cousin ! " 

"  WeU,  rU  teU  you."  said  the  elder  Miss 
Stow,  "though  it  seems  strange  you've 
never  heard,  for  thwe  was  an  awful  fuss 
over  the  affair.  Joyce  Melhuish's  mother, 
Sybil  Hepburn,  was  considered  the  beauty 
(rf  the  place.  People  used  to  say  that  hit 
father  and  brothers  wanted  her  to  marry 
Gabtid  Lang,  who  had  just  passed  splendid 
examinations  and  bought  a  partnership 
with  Dr.  Hepburn— I  believe  mystU  to 


was  very  much  in  love  with  her — but  she 
wouldn't  hear  of  him,  for  her  head  was 
turned  with  all  the  flattery  she  got.  Then 
this  Colonel  Stuart  Melhuish  came  to  stay 
at  the  Towers.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  wond^ully  handsome,  but  with  the 
look  about  him  of  having  been  a  dreadful 
rake,  which,  indeed,  he  had  been.  How- 
ever, he  was  supposed  to  have  turned  over 
a  new  leaf,  for  he  was  lately  engaged  to 
marry  her  ladyship's  sister — who  was  no 
beauty,  but  had  a  fine  fortuna  I  don't 
think  it  ever  came  out  how  Sybil  Hepburn 
and  he  scraped  acquaintance,  nor  where 
they  met;  but  anyhow,  in  a  fwtnight's 
time  they  ran  away  together — she  from 
her  father's  house  and  he  from  the  Towers. 
Dr.  Hepburn  followed  them  to  Paris  ibd 
saw  them  married  properly ;  and  then  he 
washed  his  hands  of  ner.  Colonel  Melhuish 
had  to  sell  out  and  disappear.  I've  heard 
he  treated  his  wife  very  badly — but  that's 
just  what  you  might  expect  It  was  a 
great  disgrace  to  3ie  whole  town.  And 
then  fancy  that  foolish  old  man  bringing 
the  girl  to  live  in  his  house — ^right  under 
her  kdy  ship's  v^  nose  1 " 

The  spring  sun  was  shining  cheerily 
down  into  the  placid  streets  of  Fenborongh. 
The  fresh,  htighi  green  of  the  elms  and 
limes  in  Lord  Fenborongh's  park  made  a 
tender,  youthful  setting  to  the  time-worn, 
grave  housjBS  in  Park  Boad,  and  the  lilacs 
and  laburnums  lifted  clusters  of  gay 
blossom  above  the  dull  garden  walls. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  stood  at  the  dining-room 
window;  looking  into  the  street  and  wait- 
ing; she  was  too  excited  to  sit  down. 
She  was  thinking  of  Joyce's  mother.  Slie 
had  not  ventured  to  go  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  grand-daughter  whom  she  must  wel- 
come with  such  mixed  feelings.  She  had, 
however,  insisted  that  the  doctor  should 
go ;  moreover,  she  had  hurried  him  off  far 
too  early  for  the  train,  and  he  had  had 
twenty  insufferable  minutes  to  spend  on 
the  platform,  whither,  by  some  curious 
coincidence,  tibe  Misses  Stow  and  Mrs. 
Wyeth  had  bent  their  steps  that  afternoon. 
Tiiey  stood  at  the  bookstidl,  engaged  in  an 
apparently  interminable  argument  over 
library  books.  They  were  obviously  wait- 
ing for  the  London  train,  toa 

"Inquisitive  old  cats  I"  was  the  doctor's 
inward  comment.  He  always  maintaiiied 
afterwards  that  Joyce's  reputatbn  would 
have  had  a  better  chance  in  Fenborongh 
if  those  good  ladies  had  not  beeit  eye- 
witaessos  of  her  arrival. 
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It  was  easy  to  single  her  out  at  once 
among  the  haif-dozen  or  so  of  passengers 
who  aJighted;  a  tall,  shapely  girl,. dressed 
in  deep  mourning.  First  she  looked  up 
and  down  the  platform  with  an  air  of 
self-possession,  then  she  turned  quiekly  to 
the  door  of  the  compartment  from  which 
she  had  alighted. 

'*  My  umbrellas,  Marshlands,"  she  cried 
in  a  dear  Yoice;  "  they  are  up  in  the  rack." 
Then  there  itppeared  a  young  man,  laden^ 
with  a  rug-case,  a  fur  cloak,  a  travelling- 
bag,  and  a  roll  of  umbrellas. 

He  was  a  small,  rather  plain  young 
man,  with  light  hair,  and  a  pink  com- 
plexion, and  he  looked  rather  awkward 
as  he  emerged  with  his  load. 

The  Misses  Stow  and  Mrs.  Wyeth  ex- 
changed scandalised  glances.  A  porter 
hurried  up,  touched  his  hat  humbly,  and 
relieved  him  of  the  packages. 

^I  suppose  there  will  be  some  one  to 
meet  me?"  went  on  Miss  Melhulsh. 
*'  Just  see,  jrill  you,  Marshlands ! " 

'*  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Dr.  Hep- 
bum,  hurrying  up  and ,  taking  Joyce's 
travelling-bag  from  the  young  man. 

"  How  do,  Hepburn  1 "  said  the  heir  to 
the  Fenborough  title,  in  a  voice  almost  as 
condescending  as  that  in  which  Joyce  had 
been  orderbg  him  about;  '^  You  see,  I've 
had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  Miss 
Melhuish.  Ta-ta,  Joyce,  I  leave  you  in 
proper  hands." 

"  Au  revoir,"  is  Joyce's  answer.  "  Come 
and  see  me  soon." 

"  My  dear,"  cried  one  Miss  Stow  to  the 
other  as  they  walked  home,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  that  I "  and  neither  of  them  found 
words  to  say. 

'*  My  dear,"  said  Dr.  Hepburn,  as  soon 
I  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  necessary  en- 
quiries after  Joyce's  journey,  *'I  had  no 
idea  you  knew  any  of  the  Fenborough 
famQy." 

Joyce  didn't  reply  at  once;  she  leant 
back  in  the  brougham  and  began  to 
laugh. 

'*  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said ;  **  you  called 
him  'my  lord'  so  respectftdly ;  and  he 
looked  so  important ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
so  absurd." 

'*My  dear^"  said  Dr.  Hepburn  re- 
provingly, ''  there  is  nothing  absurd  about 
it.  Every  one  here  treats  the  Viscount 
with  respect  He  will  be  Earl  of  Fen- 
borough some  day." 

But  Joyce  did  not  stand  reproved ;  her 
eyes  shone  with  the  laugh  she  repressed. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that  alone  is  enough 


to  make  a  prig  of  him.    He  ii  i 
isn't  he  t " 

*'  No,  my  dear ;  certainly  not" 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  yoa  dont  boi 
him  as  well  as  I  do." 

Dr.  Hepburn  stared  in,  astoniilunad 

'^  How  is  it  you  know  the  Tkook  n 
weUI" 

'' Because  I've  had  ezceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  studybg  him.  We  na  ip 
against  him  at  Homborg  three  jeaaifa 
and  since  then  w^  have  ran  op  ipm 
him  everywhere.  He  seemed  dalgtod 
every  time,  and  I  wasn't  altogetkimj 
— I  got  such  A  lot  of  fan  out  of  hk' 

'*My  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  m  t  toee 
that  was  meant  to  be  really  eedoiv,  "/n 
will  have  to  give  up  getting  iaaiol 
LDrd  Marshlands  here." 

"  Why  f "  asked  Joyce,  tnniiDgtpiffof 
liquid  brown  eyes  on  the  old  mm. 

**  Because — because,"  he  begin  liaskt- 
tingly,  "now  that  you  hare eomaioFei- 
borough  your  lot  is  cast  with  yoarsolWi 
people,  and  bis  lordship  doei  not  Moif  to 
our  circle — ^though  he  is  your  eomiD.' 

For  all  answer  Joyee  lingbed  uJa. 
Then  the  carriage  dreir  op  ti  Dr.  fl^ 
bum's  door,  and  Mrs.  Hepbon  caoe  out 
to  welcome  her  grand-daogiiter 

Before  bedtime  thatnigliteTerfoiMio 
Fenborough  knew  that  Joyee  MdM 
had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Puiiv^ 
Lord  Marshland?,  and  hid  ordered  liia 
about  at  Fenborough  station  ii  tboa^ 
she  were  quite  used  to  haying  m  eul'i 
heir  apparent  to  fetch  and  cany  fa  Wi 
which  diowed  great  depravity  on  her  ptfl 
Still,  that  was  more  easy  to  condone  m 
the  misdoing  which  was  laid  at  her  door 
before  the  lilac  and  Ubumum  fl«^" 
sobered  down  into  dusters  <>'"^P^ 

Dr.  Lang's  appearances  i^  "^  "UJ 
social  world  of  Fenborongh  were  Mf  w 
far  between,  his  plea  being  *»*  »„^ 
the  working  partner  of  the  firm  of  nj 
bum  and  Lang,  and  that  "•*»**  J 
energy  were  completely  absoAed  ^ 
Uon's  share  of  their  large  and  mj^ 
practice.  Bat  to  Fenborough  M^^ 
Lang  was  something  above  and  b^  ■ 
unquestionably  capable  medicine  nuDj^ 
among  the  few  marriageable  ^^^ 
quiet,  log-trot  town,  not  one  fow  s^ 
such  credentials  as  his  hi  good  toottT 
means,  and  good  mannora  5j  <»!' 
his  distaste  for  tea-parties,  miiil»^ 
ings,  Kttle  dinners  and  dancer  m^ 
were  showered  regularly  vfon  m^ 
the  good  reasons  he  gave  for  mnm 
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were  accepted  withoat  ill-will|  because  he 
had  always  treated  every  one  alike,  and 
because  no  scheming  matron  or  susceptible 
maiden  could  insinuate  that  she  liad  been 
distbguished  by  his  special  attention. 

But  with  Joyce  Melhuish's  advent  this 
was  altered,  and  Fenborough  exchanged 
significant  glances  with  itself  when  it  was 
reported  that  Dr.  Lang  had  been  playing 
tennis  nearly  every  ev/enfng  for  a  whole 
fortnight  on  Dr.  Hepburn's  lawn,  with  Dr. 
Hepburn's  Rrand-daughter. 

It  might  be,  some  one  suggested  charit- 
•blyi  that  the  public  health  was  unusually 
good,  and  that  the  busy  doctor  had  more 
leisure.  On  this  presumption  Mrs.  Wyeth 
invited  him  to  tea— without  result,  and  hii| 
conduct  was  freely  discussed  in  his  absence. 

'*  Otherwise  eniraged,"  said  Miss  Stow, 
with  a  sniff.  **  Of  course  he  is ;  weVe  just 
Been  him  go  Into  Dr.  Hepburn's." 

'*  Ah,  well,"  rejoined  the  hostess,  with 
asperity,  '*if  he's  gone  there,  he's  gone 
with  his  eyes  open.  I  took  my  oppor- 
tunity yesterday,  when  I  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  told  him  what  every  one  but 
himself  knows."  * 

**  Tou  mean  about-- — ,"  and  Miss  Stow 
supplied  the  hiatus  with  a  significant  wave 
of  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  Fenborough 
Parkffates ; «"  and  what  did  he  say ! " 

"He  sidd  he  made  it  a  point  not  to 
believe  gossip." 

*<Gk>ssip,  indeed!"  cried  Miss  Stow. 
**  Gossip  !  Why,  our  housemaid  saw  them 
with  her  own  eyes  yesterday  evening. 
The  Viscount  was  riding  and  she  afoot  in 
Lady  Anne's  Walk,  and  she  was  saying : 
*  Murshlands,  you're  a  noodle ;  you'll  be 
late  for  dinner.' " 


*'  She's  a  terrible  old  woman,  isn't  she  ? 
Now,  come,  Dr.  Lang,  I  know  I  often  talk 
nonsense,  but  you'll  allow  I'm  uttering 
words  of  wisdom  when  I  say  that  Lady 
Fenborough  is  a  terrible  old  woman." 

'•  She  isn't  old,"  said  Dr.  Lang,  smiling ; 
*' she's  barely  forty-six.  Shall  you  call 
yourself  old  at  that  age  t  " 

"You're  begging  the  question,"  replies 
Joyce  severely;  "it  doesn't  matter  what 
•  people  call  themselves — they  are  what 
other  people  call  ttiem.  Besides,  I'm. 
really  angry  with  Lady  Fenborough.  It 
appears  that  she  has  the  impertinence  to 
resent  my  existence — that  she  has  hinted 
to  my  grandfather  that  I  must  be  careful 
not  to  come  between  the  wind  and  her 
nobility." 

Dr.  Lang  made  no  reply ;  he  had  come 


to  Dr.  Hepburn's  that  afternoon  with  the 
quixotic  intention  of  warning  Joyce  that 
the  tongue  of  gossip  was  busy  with  what 
was  no  doubt  an  accidental  meeting  be- 
tween herself  and  her  cousin.  He  had 
adroitly  led  the  conversation  towards  the 
subject,  and  the  result  of  his  diplomacy 
was  tiifa  philippic. 

"She  may  be  a  countess,"  continued 
Joyce  vehemently,  "that  doesn't  prevent 
her  being  a  snob.  I  saw  her  take  my 
measure  the  first  Sunday  in  church.  Oh, 
how  she  surv^ed  me  from  the  lofty 
height  of  tiie  Fenborough  pewl  If  she 
were  as  clever  as  you  dl  think  her,  she 
would  act  differently  towards  me.  Do 
you  know  she  has  forbidden  Marshlands 
to  keep  up  the  friendship  we  made 
abroad  1" 

"  Is  Lord  Marshlands  such  a  very  dear 
Mend,  then ! "  he  asked,  which  was  not  at 
dl  wbAt  he  had  meant  to  say. 

"  Gk>od  gracious,  no ! "  was  the  answer ; 
"but  why  should  she  keep  him  awayt 
Pat  younelf  in  my  place.  What  would 
you  say  if  you  were  I  % " 

"I  would  say  nothing,"  replied  Lang 
warily.  "I  would  be  as  prudent  as 
possible." 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  cried  Joyce ; 
"it  seems  to  me  that  Fenborough  folks 
would  breathe  prudently  if  her  ladyship 
wished  it.  Bat  I  thought  you  were  a 
little  more  independent" 

"One  is  all  the  more  Independent  for 
being  a  little  prudent,"  he  rejoined  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  are  drivmg  at," 
she  said,  laughing;  "some  of  those  old 
pussies  have  seen  me  talking  to  Marsh- 
lands in  the  park.  If  I  had  been  prudent 
they  wouldn't  ha\%  seen  me.  And  you," 
she  continued,  raising  her  brown  eyes 
frankly  to  hfai,  "  are  you  thinking  all  sorts 
of  horrid  things  of  me  I  Are  you  going  to 
order  me  never  to  speak  to  Marshlands 
again  t" 

He  felt  a  strange  thrill  run  througli 
him  from  her  liquid  eyes.  "I  shouldn't 
presume  to  give  you  orders  of  any  sort,*^ 
he  said ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  give  yoa  a 
little  advice.  I  am  much  older  than  you^ 
you  know,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in 

you  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  and  for ^1 

He  paused,  stumbling  over  words  tha| 
seemed  to  come  unbidden. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  and  hd 
thought  he  caught  a  sound  of  mockery  id 
her  voice;  "well,  I  shall  value  your  advice^ 
so  pray  let  me  have  it." 
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For  anairer  be  held  oat  hia  hands,  and 
taking  both  bars»  stood  for  a  moment 
wondering  what  had  happened  to  binu 

''Joyce,"  eame  Mrs.  Hepburn's  ydoe 
from  the  window,  "  here  is  tea.  Dr.  Lang, 
will  yon  come  and  have  a  cup  I  ** 

''Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Hepbom,*'  was  the 
startled  answer.  "  I  fear  I  mustn't ;  IVe 
got  such  a  heap  o^  work  waiting  at  home." 

''Joyce,"  sdd  Mrs.  Hepburn  severely, 
when  they  were  alone,  "what  have  yoa 
been  saying  to  Dr.  Langt  He  looks  so 
serions." 

**  He  always  looks  serioits,''  siJd  Joyce. 
"Moreover,  he  had  bean  doing  all  the 
saying." 

Whatever  w<»rk  Dr.  Lang  had  harried 
home  to  do  that  evening  he  neglected 
shamefally.  When  he  went  to  l^d  at 
midnight  the  resnlt  of  his  laboar)  was 
contained  in  a  short  letter  to  a  London 
friend  who  wanted  a  change  of  air.  The 
next  morning  he  told  Dr.  Hepbarn  that 
he  was  going  to  exchange  practices  for  a 
month  with  a  doctor  at  Stiepney.  ''It's 
Mowbray,"  he  condad^ ;  "  yoa  remember 
Mowbray  1 " 

Yes,  Dr.  Hepbarn  remembered  him — 
it  was  all  right.  He  made  no  objection, 
so  Gabriel  Lang  beat  a  retreat  with  flying 
colonra. 

The  E^t  End  of  London  is  not  a  charm- 
ing place  to  work  in  in  the  sammer, 
especially  when  a  man  is  too  husy  to  go 
westward  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Dr. 
Lang,  however^  was  glad  to  be  bnsy.  He 
had  come  away  from  Fenborongh  deter- 
mined to  work  so  hard,  that  he  shonld 
qaite  forget  how  nearly  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  drift  along  the  carrent  of  what 
he  had  taken  to  be  old  memories  into  a 
flood  of  new  passion.  Bat  among  the 
many  strange  things  he  came  across  in 
Stepney  he  foand  no  river  of  Lethe,  and 
the  farther  he  removed  himself  from 
Joyce's  neighboarhood  the  more  vividly 
her  presence  was  with  him.  In  fact,  it  is 
qaite  possible  that  Gabriel  Lang  woald 
never  have  known  how  deeply  he  was  in 
love  if  he  had  remained  face  to  face  with 
the  danger  of  losing  hh  heart  Daring 
the  first  week  he  thoaght  no  more  of 
Joyce  than  he  conld  help.  Daring  the 
second  he  foand  that  the  rasUe  of  her  soft 
dress  came  to  him  on  the  stifling  London 
breeze,  the  echo  of  her  vdoe  in  the  clatter 
of  the  London  streets,  the  light  of  her 
eyes  in  the  glimmer  of  the  hasy  London 
stars.  Daring  the  last  fortnight  he  connted 
the  days,  then  the  hoars,  antil  he  ahonld 


be  baok  at  E^iboroagh.  For  %mm. 
solve  had  ooated  hii  eU  oie.  «Iii 
have  it  oat  with  her,"  hs  ssid  ts  1^1 
" She  can  bat  say  no.  Anything  kbitti 
than  this  state  ol  indeddos." 

He  reached  Fenborongh  by  ttn  ^. 
noon  train,  and  an  hoar  Uter  he  y 
walked  ap  Park  Boad  and  wm  esqab^ 
at  Dr.  Hepbom's  door  first  for  tiiedHtai, 
then  for  Mrs.  Hq;)bam,  Uatij  iat  lb 
Melhaish. 

'*  The  doctor  andMrs.  HepbunsBNt 
driving,"  was  the  answer,  *^ui^m 
Joyces-she's  gone  for  a  wslk  h  tWysk' 

Then  Miss  Stow,  firom  her  aU  poik «{ 
vantage,  aaw  Dr.  Luig  ttb  tte  Btlt 
passage  beside  Dr.  Hepbain'ignfafiil 
which  led  into  Fdnborongh  Pvl  He 
woald  not  look  for  Joyce,  lie  told  kWf, 
as  he  sat  down  on  a  beneh  rna^h 
trees,  bat  if  she  came  home  tht  «7  h 
woald  take  It  as  an  codmo.  Ihiiirfii 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  thelininl 
bnsy  with  the  ham  of  oonntba  mk 
The  sinking  snnlight  diaead  h  (flk 
arabesques  on  the  gran.  Eiimki 
long  breath— all  the  old  thingi  MBid  a 
new— and  there  was  an  oppmioiitlii 
heart  which  was  neither  jiy  nor  pih 
What  conld  he  say  to  berl  Ifo  wwii 
woald  formalata  themieMi  kikwai 
He  conld  scarcely  think  Pmnt^uuDg 
the  trees  he  heard  a  mnnnnx  fk  vf/B 
coming  nearer — a  mnnnii'  too  Wv  ii  n 
distingnishable.  He  got  np  wtlaa^  * 
had  not  thoMht  that  othen  lu^  JJ 
coming  by  before  Joyce  cime.  Iw  » 
stood  saddenly  stilL  He  hid  •»•  Jj 
sight  of  the  speakers,  bat  ttV  Wwi 
seen  him.  They  stood  h»nd.iD-h«dto 
ing  a  lover-like  leave  of  one  ttotlwrjj 
the  shifting  light  fell  on  the  fw  iW 
had  been  his  dream  all  these  fb*ih«ij 
and  days,  and  then  he  sew  L^*2 
lands  draw  Joyce  Melhniah-whMW 
bat  a  faint  resistance— to  hii  h»» 
kiss  her,  not  once  nor  twie^  «  •«Jf 
head,  her  cheeks,  her  lips.  S^l^J?* 
lifted  her  head,  and  seebg  ^{^^T 
not  alone  shook  herself  free,  and  flew,  n-j^ 

than  ran.  past  him,  whUe  L^/^i 
lands  walked  slowly  toirardi  the  wm 

of  his  paradise.  „ ,     m  yj. 

"  Oongratalate  me,  L^.  J*  '^^ 
ing  oat  his  hand  with  rathf  tPJ 
laagh.  "We've  jait^ttWttfJ^ 
now  I've  only  got  to  talk  to  thego»»»* 

and  the  mater."  ,  ,.  ,nn^ 

"Rather  a  big  'only/ to*'*'  •* 
Lang  grimly. 
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*'  Oh,  there'll  be  a  bit  of  a  tussle,  no 
ckmbt,"  BAid  his  lordship,  *'bat  I  shall 
lK>ld  my  owo.     She's  worth  it,  you  know." 

The  next  morning,  before  ten  o'clock. 
Park  Boad  was  astonished  by  seeing  the 
Fenborongb  carriage  stop  at  Dr.  Hep- 
bum's,  and  the  doctor  himself  was  more 
thui  a  little  florried  when  his  study  door 
opened  and  Lady  Fenborongh,  her  cheeks 
onnsaally  pale  and  her  lips  contracted, 
entered  the  room. 

*'  I  have  come  for  a  few  minntes'  private 
conversation,  Hepburn,"  shesidd  in  a  hard, 
dry  voice,  without  any  preliminary  greeting, 
''  I  knew  I  should  find  you  in  at  this  hour." 

"I  trust  your  ladyship  is  not  feeling 
indisposed?'^  said  the  doctor  nervously, 
trying  to  repress  a  vague  misgiving. 

""I  am  feeling  far  more  than  indis- 
posed," replied  the  great  lady.  *'  I  am  feel- 
ing seriously  annoys— seriously  angry." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use  I  shall  be  most  delighted" 

"I  don't;  think  you  wiU  be  delighted," 
went  on  her  ladyship,  with  Increased 
acorbity.  **  I  am  come  to  insist  that  you 
send  Miss  Melhuish  away  from  here  this 
very  day." 

'*Send  Joyce  away  at  a  moment's  noticef 
Bat  why,  Lady  Fenborough!  Nay,  it 
would  be " 

"But  you  must,"  interrupted  her  lady- 
ship, "  unless  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
are  conniving  at  this  disgracef al  affair,  and 
that  you  aid  and  abet  her  in  this  entrap- 
ping of  Lord  Marshlands." 

"  Disgraceful  affair — ^Lori  Marshlands 
—connivance ! "  repeated  the  old  man,  be- 
wildered. *'  I  fail  to  see  what  your  lady- 
ship means." 

"My  good  Hepburn,  there  is  none  so 
blind  as  the  man  who  vriU  not  see.  You 
surely  know  what  I  find  is  the  common 
gossip  of  the  place — ^that  this  girl  has  been 
meeting  Marshlands  day  after  day,  and 
that  she  has  entrapped  him  into  what  he 
is  foolish  enough  to  consider  an  engage- 
ment Silly  boy  I  As  to  her,  it  is  plain 
she  is  an  adventuress." 

'*But  is  it  not  possible,"  pleaded  the 
old  man  feebly,  ''that  your  ladyship  has 
been  misinformed ! " 

''Misinformed!"  rejoined  Lady  Fen- 
borough sharply.  "  I  tell  you  I  have  it 
all  from  MarsUands  himself — ^he  says  he 
will  marry  her." 

Then,  as  Dr.  Hepburn  himself  after- 
wards expressed  it,  you  might  have  knocked 
him  down  with  a  feather.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  this  story  should  be  true. 


''  Would  you  like  to  see  her  t "  he  asked, 
speaking  at  random  in  his  first  dismay. 

«  To  see  her !  No,  thank  you  !  I  wish 
none  of  us  ever  had  seen  her.  The  object 
of  my  visit  is  to  make  perfectly  clear  to 
you  that  the  girl  must  go  from  here.  Must, 
yon  understand — there  is  no  alternative." 

Dr.  Hepburn  fancies  to  this  day  he  was 
about  to  take  up  the  challenge  thus  im- 
periously thrown  down ;  that  he  was  about 
to  refuse  to  banish  from  her  only  home 
the  child  he  had  leamt  to  lova  But 
before  he  had  found  words  forcible  enough 
to  express  his  open  revolt  against  the  irate 
sovereign  lady  of  Fenborough,  the  study 
door  opened,  and  Joyce — her  pale  face  a 
little  flushed  and  her  eyes  bright  with 
excitement — stood  before  them. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding,"  she 
said  in  her  dear,  steady  voice,  "  but  they 
told  me  that  Lady  Fenborough  was  here.  I 
can  guese  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  I  am 
come  to  speak  a  very  important  word  in 
the  matter  under  discussion."  She  spoke 
with  a  graceful  self-possession  which  the 
great  lady  even  in  her  anger  could  not 
help  admiring.  "Lord  Marshlands  has 
no  doubt  told  you,"  she  went  on,  turning 
to  Lady  Fenborough,  "what  I  had  not 
mentioned  to  Dr.  Hepburn — that  he  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  be 
his  wife.  Of  course,  I  can  understand 
that  you  are  very  angry  about  his  offer, 
and  still  more  angry  that  I  accepted  him. 
Touhave  comehere  to  say  that  the  marriage 
is  impossible.  Tou  are  quite  right — it  is 
Impossible,  but,"  and  Joyce  smiled  bitterly^ 
"  not  because  you  say  so,  not  because  of 
any  barrier  you  wotdd  put  between  us. 
The  fact  is,  I  thought  the  matter  seriously 
over  last  night,  probably  while  Marshlands 
was  talking  of  it  to  you,  and  the  result  of 
my  thinking  was  that  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  which  he  must  have 
had  before  you  left  home  this  morning. 
In  my  letter  I  told  him  that,  even  at  the 
risk  of  giving  him  great  pain,  I  must  take 
back  my  hasty  promise.  You  understand, 
there  is  no  engagement  between  me  and 
my  cousin — ^positively  none.  I  would  not 
marry  him  if  you  wished  me  to." 

Lady  Fenborough  had  listened  in  mute 
astonishment  to  Joyce's  impetuous  speech, 
her  cold,  grey  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl's  ani- 
mated face,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
in  her  heart.  Marshlands  would,  she  re- 
flected, make  an  outrageous  scene,  but  he 
was  not  a  strong-minded  personage,  he 
would  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
after  the  first  moment  of  fierce  rebellion. 
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She  heard  the  girl  to  the  end,  then  she 
rose  with  a  contemptnooB  geetore. 

"Your  behaviour/'  she  said,  "is  moit 
incomprehenfiibly  disgracefal.  No  nice- 
minded  young  woman  woold  do  what  yon 
have  done." 

^*  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Joyce  wearily ; 
<'bat  then  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  nice- 
minded  yonng  woman." 

In  the  coarse  of  tiie  day  a  messenger 
from  Fenborongh  Towers  brought  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Hepburn's  for  Miss  Melhuish — a 
letter  which  had  cost  poor  Lord  Marshlands 
a  long  and  bitter  hour  to  indite ;  a  letter 
In  wMch  he  pleaded  and  threatened,  and 
despaired  and  hoped,  through  three  sheets 
of  closely-written  paper ;  a  letter  which  he 
felt  sure  would  move  the  heart  of  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  wlU>  ever  was  so 
tenderly  loved.  Bat  the  appeal  had  no 
e£Eect,  because  Joyce  never  broke  the  big 
seal  with  the  Fenborough  arms  which  gave 
the  missive  such  an  aristocratic  air. 

When  it  was  brought  to  her  in  her  room, 
wher%  she  sat,  feeling  more  unhappy  than 
she  ba4  ever  imagined  she  could  have  felt, 
she  gave  it  back  with  orders  that  some 
one  should  run  after  the  messenger  and 
bid  him  return  it  into  Lord  Marshlands' 
own  hands. 

Late  that  afternoon  another  messenger 
from  the  great  house  came  riding  wildly 
into  Fenborough.  He  galloped  past  Dr. 
Hepburn's,  down  over  the  bridge,  and  into 
the  less  aristocratic  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  exigencies  of  the  practice  compelled 
the  junior  partner  to  live.  Shortly  afteri 
the  news  htA  spread  far  and  wide  that 
Lord  Marshlands  had  had  a  terrible  acci- 
dent while  cleaning  his  pisto],  that  he  lay 
in  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  an  eminent 
London  surgeon  had  been  telegraphed  for 
on  Dr.  Lang's  recommendation. 

Poor  Joyce  was  in  deep  disgrace.  It 
was  an  open  secret  in  Fenborough  that 
her  ladyship  had  interfered  with  a  high 
hand  in  Lord  Marshlands'  love-making, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  accident  with  the 
pistol  was  merely  a  polite  fiction  to  screen 
a  far  more  serious  truth.  Luckily,  under 
the  combined  skill  of  Dr.  Lang  and  the 
London  surgeon  the  first  imminent  danger 
was  soon  over,  but  it  still  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  patient  had  strength  to 
combat  with  the  terrible  fever  which  had 
set  In  when  the  ball  had  been  extracted 
from  that  p»rt  of  his  anatomy  in  which 
his  unskilful  hand  had  lodged  it  Her 
ladyship,  as  she  kept  watch  beside  her 
delirious  son  and  heir,  heard  a  great  deal 


that  was  very  grievous  to  her.   Nigb^ 
day  one  name^  coupled  with  SToy  tarn 
endearment^  rose  to  hb  Ups— Jojee, 
Joyce,  incomparable  Joyce,   No  l 
however,  hard-hearted,  should  put 
from   his  Joyce.    Would  not  Jojta 
voke  the  words  of  that  awhl  lettit, 
should  he  have  to  shoot  himielf  biei.. 
he  could  not  live  withoat  heit  L^dyFo* 
borough  denched  her  teetii  and  hn  k 
until  she  could  bear  it  no  longo.  "ffin 
him  something  to  eahn  hho,"  iheail  a- 
periously  to  Dr.  Lang. 

"  I  am  giving  him  all  I  eao,"  wa  Ik 
Lang's  reply. 

"Joyce,  Joyoe!''came  the  tgomiedvoici 
from  tihe  bed.  "  My  mother  hai  Mat  k 
away." 

«  Let  her  come  to  Urn,"  cried  kUj. 
ship.  **  1  had  rather  she  hid  kit  tb 
that  be  died.  Go  to  her  and  fizpUi,iDd 
say  I  have  forgiven  her." 

There  was  no  reason  whj  GibiULug 
should  have  accepted  sach  s  oonayoD. 
Joyce's  summons  to  her  loTar'ntdeaM 
not  have  come  through  him,  bat  he  took  i 
grim  pleasure  in  bebg  thebeueroftkj 
olive-branch  which  cat  hbn  of  bom  tte 
last  semblance  of  hope. 

He  had  not  seen  Jcja  dM  U 
memorable  evening  in  tbepiiktvbenihe 
had  hurried  past  hfan  with  tbio^hetttiii 
kisses  still  burning  on  her  hoe.  He  dmotf 
exclaimed  when  she  came  to  bin  nof,io 
pale  and  worn  she  looked. 

"I  hope,"  he  began  brft?ely,"tWft« 
message  I  bring  you  will  cheer  jotti» 
Lady  Fenborough  wanto  yoatopwi 
help  her  to  nurse  Lord  MirsUindi,  f^ 
Uesin  a  most  critical  etste.  ShenW 
me  to  say  she  forgave  everytbisg. 
The  tears  rose  into  Joyoe'e  eyei.  ^ 
"I  am  very  sorry  for  poorHtfihW 
she  said,  «  but  I  shaU  not  go  to  hin 

"You  wiU  not  go!"  exctoow  i^ 
Lang.  "  Surely  it  is  yow  duty  to  jO » 
him  in  his  hour  of  need  t "  ^^ 

"  You  must  give  hhn  a  "toong  °P» 
said  Joyce,  unmoved;  ''that  wfllhw 
better  for  him  than  to  see  me  ^ 

•'My  dear  Miss  Melhuiih,  WW^ 
again,  "you  do  not  ^nderatincL J^ 
Fenborough  is  ready  to  coniont top 
engagement.  You  wiU  be  recemdca* 
proper  footing." 
Joyce  smfled  bitterly.  ,^^^^^ 
'« Her  ladyship  is  very  conie^ 
she  said,PbutIwillnotga   T^^^ 

engagement  .V'^SSie  wSSm*^ 
myself  bound  by  a  promuo  wiuw. 
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lands  ioiced  out  of  me,  and  which  I  re- 
gretted the  moment  I  had  given." 

*'Ib  that  what  I  am  to  say  to  Lady 
Fenboronghl"  he  asked,  steadying  his 
voice  wi3i  difficulty.  *'It  is  a  croel 
answer." 

'*  It  is  all  I  can  send,"  she  said  simply. 
"Why  should  I  pretend  to  love  Lord 
Marshlands  when  I — when  I  don't  1 " 

"  Miss  Melhuisb,"  said  Dr.  Lang  gravely, 
"  you  must  see  that " 

But  to  his  astonishment  Joyce  lifted  a 
pair^f  blazing  eyes  to  his  face* 

"  There,  there,"  she  cried,  "  perhaps  I  see 
more  than  you  fancy,  and  I  don't  want  to 
know  how  bad  you  think  me.  But  you  can 
tell  Lady  Fenborough  that  this  horrid 
affair  is  all  her  own  fault.  If  she  bad 
behaved  properly  to  me  I  shouldn't  have 
tried  to  defy  her.  If  she  had  not  bullied 
Marshlands  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  to 
make  love  to  me.  He  never  made  love  to 
me  abroad;  he  used  to  fall  in  love  with 
other  girla  He's  as  shallow  as  a  street 
gutter.  I'm  not  behaving  a  bit  worse  than 
all  the  rest  of  them." 

'*  Very  well,"  he  saidi  rising  and  speaking 
rather  stiffly.  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain 
to  Lady  Fenborongb.    Good  morning." 

She  let  him  cross  the  room,  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  him ;  he  had  turned  the  latch 
and  opened  the  door  when  he  heard  her 
say  faintly : 

«  Dr.  Lang." 

He  turned. 

'*It  was  your  fault  partly,  too,"  she  said, 
with  a  desperate  effort.  "Don't  you  re- 
member how  you  began  to  talk  to  me  for 
my  good  in  the  garden  that  afternoon) 
Why  did  you  stop  in  the  middle ) " 

"  I  stopped  because,"  he  replied  grimly, 
"because  I  was  going  to  say  something 
very  foolish." 

"How  do  you  know  I  should  have 
thought  it  foolish  1 "  she  asked.  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  if  you  had  said  that 
Bay  out  you  would  have  saved  all  this 
trouble  and  worry  to  Lady  Fenborough, 
and  Marshlands,  and  me." 

Whereupon  Gabriel  Lans  shut  the 
half-opened  door,  and  sweeping  back  all 
his  doubts  and  hesitations,  recrossed  the 
room,  and  the  long-suspended  sentence  was 
finished  very  elaborately. 

"And  you  can  make  Marshlands  well 
again,"  said  Joyce  after  a  while,  when  Dr. 
Lang  had  found  that  time  did  not  stand 
still  even  on  the  happiest  day.  "  He's  an 
awfully  silly  boy,  you  know,  but  he  really 
has  a  sensible  constitution." 


"Yes,  darling,"  said  Dr.  Lang  con- 
fidently. "  I  and  his  sensible  constitution 
will  pml  him  through,  and  as  soon  as  he 
is  well,  he  shall  go  off  on  a  litUe  cruise 
round  Uie  world  to  see  if  he  can't  find 
another  Joyce  at  the  Antipodes." 

"  Hell  find  Joyces  everywhere,"  replied 
Lord  Marshlands'  pearl  among  women. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  was  Dr.  Lang's  response. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  her  ladyship,  when  Dr. 
Lang  had  carefully  unfolded  the  result  of 
his  embassy,  "it  is  just  as  well  Marsh- 
lands has  been  much  calmer  since  you  went. 
Those  last  powders  seem  really  quite  the 
right  thing." 

Of  course  no  one  in  Fenborough  was  sur- 
prised when,  as  soon  as  Joyce's  mourning 
permitted,  her  wedding  was  merrily  cele- 
brated at  the  church  where  her  ladyship  had 
once  upon  a  time  taken  her  measure  so  dis- 
dainfuUy.  Every  one  who  came  to  look 
at  Dr.  Hepburn's  grand-dauehter  adorned 
as  a  bride  knew  that  she  haa  been  setting 
her  cap  at  Dr.  Lang  from  the  very 
first,  and  that  she  had  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping him  by  wiles  which  no  well- 
brought-up  girl  would  have  stooped  to 
practise. 

When  Dr.  Lang  proclaims  himself  the 
liappiest  husband  of  the  most  charmin| 
wife  idive,  Miss  Stow  raises  her  hands  and 
wonders  to  Mrs.  Wyeth  how  long  that 
state  of  foolish  blindness  will  last.  It  has 
lasted  undisturbed  for  some  time  now,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  change. 

Lord  Manhlands  sent  the  happy  couple 
a  magnificent  wedding  present  from  Japan, 
and  shortly  afterwards  cast  his  noble  family 
into  the  deepest  tribulation  by  announcing 
from  New  York  that  he  had  just  married 
the  widow  of  a  Chicago  millionaire,  with 
whom  he  had  travelled  from  Nagasaki  to 
San  Francisco. 
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CHAPTER  I.      BECALMED. 

A  LARGE  schooner-yacht  was  lying  be- 
calmed in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun  fell  with  languid 
sultriness  on  the  white  sails  of  the  yacht, 
and  on  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  which  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  not  a  cloud  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  heaven. 
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The  head  of  the  yacht  was  boxing  all 
round  the  compaw;  she  wae  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  the  action  of  the  helm. 

"  Well/'  remarked  Angnstas  Baokley,  a 
gentleman  clothed  in  a  gorgeooa  Bait  of 
flannel,  who  wat  sitting  on  the  taffrail 
smoking  a  lai^e  pipe,  '*  I  most  say  I  don't 
enj!>y  a  calm  at  sea  Of  all  the  discordant 
sounds  I  ever  heard,  these  are  ihe  most 
disagreeable.  To  sit  here,  and  have  my 
sensitive  nerves  assailed  by  snch  a  con- 
glomeration of  creaking,  flapping,  grind- 
faig,  scraping,  and  other  inharmonious 
sounds,  such  as  have  been  distracting  my 
acoustic  organs  for  the  last  three  hours,  is 
enough  to  drive  a  fellow  frantic." 

'*  I  think  it  has  been  said  by  an  ancient 
philosopher,"  suggested  his  friend,  Fred 
Roberts,  who  was  reclining  in  a  wicker- 
choir  lazily  puffing  at  a  cigar,  <*that 
'  patience  is  a  virtue,'  and  that  <  experience 
makes  fools  wise  M  " 

''What  an  enormous  amount  of  ex- 
perience you  must  have  had,  then ! "  re- 
torted Mr.  Buckley. 

**  Aunty,''  cried  a  young  lady  who  was 
reclining  gracefully  in  an  easy-chair,  "I 
wish  you  would  come  to  these  boys.  They 
are  jangling  again ! " 

'*  My  dear  Bertha,"  returned  Miss  Boy- 
ton,  ^  1  really  must  decline;  they  are  in- 
corrigible." 

''Now,  that's  too  bad,  Miss  Boytonl" 
interpolated  Fred  Roberta.  "I  did  not 
think  you  would  desert  me  in  this  my  time 
of  need.  As  to  Miss  Bantipole  here,"  and 
be  waved  bis  hand  loftily  towards  Bertha, 
"  one  is  not  surprised  at  anything  she  says 
or  does.  Jangling,  indeed  1  The  very 
word  j«8  on  my  ears  ! " 

'*  Yes,  jangling  ! "  repeated  Bertha,  "  I 
used  the  word  in  its  strictly  lexicographical 
sensa  You  were  disputing ;  perhaps  you 
would  like  wrangling  better  f " 

"Talk  about  jirring,"  said  Mr.  Buckley, 
as  the  yacht  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  followed 
by  a  scrupe  from  the  main-gaiF,  and  an 
accompanying  crepitation  from  the  boom, 
*'  there  is  something  that  jars  in  my  ears  ! " 

"  Oh,  horrid ! "  cried  Miss  Boyton  ;  *'  it 
sets  my  teeth  on  edge." 

Meantime  Bertha  had  drawn  herself  up 
to  her  full  height,  and  was  casting  at  the 
amiable  and  philosophic  Fred  one  of  her 
most  withering  glances. 

**  Look  at  her  now,  Guss ! "  cried 
Roberts.     '*  Don't  she  look  grand  9 " 

"  Superb,"  responded  Mr.  Backley. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Boyton,  •*  I  won't 
have  my  little  girl  teased." 


"It's  Fred,  not  me,  air," replied  BodUsy. 
<'  He's  the  most  drcHadfol  tormflut  I  mm 
came  across." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  replied  flie  da 
genHeman,  and  then,  afiter  a  peiiw»  he  cob- 
tinued :  "  But  really  this  is  tedious  voikl 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,"  and  he  noeottseioaij 
commenced  to  whistle  to  the  wind. 

"  Pray  don't  do  that,  sir,"  btan^W 
Buckley.  "  The  Meditemmemii  is  a  nrf 
beautiful  but  very  treacherous  sea,  sad  i 
you  whistle  like  that  we  ndgkt  gsl  a 
levanter,  you  know,  and  tbmlk  wosU  ktao 
joke  I" 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,  papa»  deai;"Mv- 
posed  Bertha.  "Fancy  a  man  boiig 
afraid  of  a  breeze  of  wind  !  A  levsntar  1 1! 
it  was  a  hurricane  or  a  tornado  I  eoeU 
understand  that  there  was  aomelbii^  to  be 
afraid  of." 

<'It's  all  very  well.  Miss  Baifta>  bil 
stop  till  you  have  seen  what  a  if?ariv 
means,"  he  replied,  "  and  then  I  tirakytn 
will  alter  your  tune." 

"There!  there!  it's  commg,"  cM 
Bertha.  "  I  can  feel  it  on  my  cheek.  Pipt, 
will  you  instruct  Captain  Miles  to  han 
the  cork- jackets  and  life-belts  ready  t " 

There  was  a  general  laugfa,  faiot  wBk 
regard  to  the  breeze,  Bsrtha  was  qmte 
right,  and  in  half  an  hoar  the  ^'AcMOthM,' 
with  a  fine  westerly  breesa,  was  rwaniDgput 
the  great  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

CHAPTER  ir,     ON  A  LBK  SHOMl. 

Several  days  of  fair  winds,  smootk 
seas,  and  beautiful  weaker  foUoved. 
Majorca,  with  its  numerous  watch-towcn, 
had  been  sighted;  Sardinia  had  bssa 
passed,  and  Uiey  were  sailing  the  kfslj 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  mellow  UnU  d 
evening  were  slowly  creeping  ovec  the 
sky;  there  was  not  a  single  closd,  not 
even  a  streak  of  purple  haae  in  the  hr- 
off  western  sky,  where  the  gloriou  m 
was  slowly  sinking  into  a  waveless  na. 
Never  was  there  a  more  beautiliil  soaset 
Never  had  that  deceitful  Delilah  of  am 
smiled  more  seductively  as  the  soft  twiB^ 
crept  over  its  placid  surface. 

Watching  this  enchanting  scene,  wi& 
her  arm  resting  in  his,  was  Bertha  Bdftst 
and  Fred  Boberta 

"You  won't  tease  me  again,  dsax;  wffi 
you  ?  You  won't  call  me  Miss  Bi^i^nb 
any  more  t "  she  said  softly. 

*^No,  darling!"  he  replied,  stoopiBg 
down  and  kissing  her.  ''  Not  if  yoa  dos^ 
flirt  with  that  fellow  Buckley." 
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"  I  never  flirty  lir ! ''  she  said  Baaeily ; 

not  even  with  yoo.'' 

The  dinner  was  annonnoedi  and  they 
cleBcended  to  the  saloon.  Now  the  saloon 
of  the  ''Aeantha"  was  a  right  worthy  of 
notice;  a  more  loxnrionaly-fitted  cabin, 
with  ite  gold-colonred  damaA  divans  and 
loanges,  its  liarmoniona  decorations,  its 
mirrors^  and  its  piano,  cannot  be  imagined. 

Bat  apart  from  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  snrroondings,  everythiog 
was  *'  eonlenr  de  rose  "  with  Bertha.  Fred 
Eoberts  had  proposed  and  had  been 
accepted,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Bertha  had  realised  what  true  happiness 
was.  Papa,  who  had  gnessed  her  secret, 
was  beaming  on  her,  aiul  even  stolid  Aunt 
Margaret  began  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind. 

It  was  a  happy  and  enjoyable  meal,  bat 
like  all  others  it  came  to  an  end.  The 
heat  was  oppressive,  and  they  were  glad  to 
get  on  deck  again. 

The  wind  had  fallen,  and  tiiere  was  a 
great  hush;  the  sea  was  perfectly  calnii 
and  the  atmosphere  w^  strangely  op- 
pressive. Xn  the  sonth  great  banks  of 
clouds  were  slowly  gathering,  and  alto^ 
gether  the  sky  assumed  a  stormy  and 
menacing  aspect. 

''I  tUnk  w»  are  in  for  a  breeze,  sir," 
said  the  skipper,  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Boyton. 

**  Yes,  Miles,  I  am  afraid  we  are,"  replied 
Mr.  Boyton. 

"  And  it  strikes  me^  sir,  that  we  are  in 
an  awkward  position,"  continued  the 
skipper.  "If  the  gale  comes  from  the 
eouth'ard  we  shall  be  on  dead  lee  shore,  and 
the  coast  about  here  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one.  However,  there's  no  telling 
what  these  levanters  will  do ;  they  seem  to 
me  to  blow  from  all  points  at  once,  and 
the  danger  results  as  much  from  the  un- 
certainty of  their  course  as  from  their 
violence." 

At  this  moment  a  fork  of  lurid  lightning 
darted  across  the  dark  clouds,  and  was 
followed  by  the  roll  of  distant  thunder. 

Roberts  and  Bertba  were  standing  side 
by  ride. 

"  How  grand  T'  she  whispered,  as  another 
great  flash  illuminated  the  sea  and  sky, 
followed  by  hoarse  muttering  of  thunder, 
but  more  remote  than  the  former. 

At  this  moment  the  twilight  was  suddenly 
obliterated,  and  an  impenetrable  dark- 
ness overshadowed  them.  A  moment 
afterwards  a  blue  flame  of  lightning  glanced 
across  the  sky  and  plunged  into  3ie  sea, 


and  a  peal  of  thunder,  like  the  crash  of 
doom,  burst  over  their  heads. 

Bertha  crept  close  to  Fred,  this  time 
whispering : 

"How  awful!" 

"  You  had  better  go  below,  darling ;  the 
rain  will  be  upon  us  in  a  minute." 

Th^  skipper  had  not  been  idle ;  the  bow- 
sprit had  been  partially  run  in,  the  storm 
jib  set,  the  mainsail  and  foresail  close- 
reefed,  and  everjrthing  made  snug  in  pre- 
paration for  the  gale. 

The  intense  silence  continued,  and  the 
men's  voices,  as  they  carried  on  their  work, 
had  a  hollow  and  far-off  sound.  A  moment 
afterwards  was  a  sudden  roar;  the  wind 
struck  the  yacht  on  the  broadsMe,  and  the 
skipper's  voice  was  heard  above  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  crying  : 

'*  Port !  hmrd-a-port,  down  with  it,  man 
— ^luff  and  shake  her,  or  over  she  goes ! " 

For  a  second  or  two  Fred  Roberts 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  them.  The 
lee  scupper  was  under  water,  and  in 
another  instant  it  was  rushing  over  the 
deck  and  bubbling  into  the  conwanions 
through  the  crevices.  Ii^  seemed  as  though 
Davy  Jones  himself  had  clapperclawed  the 
mast-heads,  and  was  using  them  as  levers 
to  oapsise  her,  while  the  sails  were  tugging 
at  her  as  if  they  would  have  torn  the 
spars  out  of  her;  so  that  he  was  expecting 
every  second  either  that  she  would  turn 
over  keel  up,  or  Uiat  the  masts  would  snap 
off  short  by  the  deck.  But  at  length  the 
lively  little  craft  came  gaily  to  the  wind, 
shaking  her  plumage  like  a  wild  duck, 
and  then  rushed  off  in  a  wild  career  over 
the  waste  of  hisring  waters. 

'' Rather  a  close  shave,  skipper,"  said 
Mr.  Boyton,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice. 

''Yes,  indeed,  rir!"  was  the  reply; 
''  rather  too  close  to  be  pleasant." 

Bravely  did  the  poor  "^  Acantha  "  battle 
with  the  storm.  It  was  blowing  little  short 
of  a  hurricane,  and  over  the  low  bulwarks 
the  billows  rushed  with  almost  irresistible 
fury,  but  she  rose  from  tbem  like  a  duck, 
and  then  dived  down  defiantly  into  the 
trough  of  the  next  one. 

We  must  now  descend  to  the  cabin  and 
see  how  B<)rtha  and  her  aunt  had  been 
faring.  For  a  few  moments  after  the  gale 
had  struck  her,  and  the  yacht  lay  idmost 
on  her  beam-ends,  Bertha  and  Miss  Bojrton 
had  been  seated  on  one  of  the  lounges 
aghast  with  terror,  and  then  were  suddenly 
thrown  from  it,  and  found  themselves 
pitched  over  to  leeward.  For  a  moment 
or  two  they  sat  in  a  state  of  bewilderment, 
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Btraek  with  horror  and   dismay  at   the 
violence  of  the  etorm. 

Poor  Miss  Boyton  sat  there  pale,  dumb, 
and  motionless ;  she  thooght  her  last  hoar 
was  eome.  Even  when  Vtke  yacht  righted 
itself,  the  incessant  rashing  and  washing 
of  the  water  as  it  burst  over  the  deck; 
the  trampling  of  feet,  the  throwing  down 
of  ropes,  the  sharp,  clear  voice  ol  the 
captain;  the  bellowing  of  the  wind,  and 
hoarse  cries  of  the  sailors,  were  all  to  her 
unintelligible,  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
fraoght  with  terror. 

«Come,  aanty,"  said  Bertha,  holding 
out  her  hands,  ".the  danger  is  all  over,  I 
hope.  Yon  see  the  stew^  and  his  mate 
are  dearing  np  the  wreck." 

Ilfiss  Boyton  had  hardly  been  seated  and 
had  not  yet  recovered  irom  her  fright, 
when  tiie  three  gentlemen  came  in  search 
of  what  Mi.  Boyton  called  a  refresher. 

"Oh,  Eobert!"  she  exclaimed,  ''how 
are  things  on  deck!  Shall  we  be 
drowned  1 " 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  her  brother 
cheerily.  ''  We  mast  hope  for  the  best ; 
the  wind  may  go  down  as  qaickly  as  it 
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rose. 

'<WeU,  Miss  Bertha,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Backley,  **what  do  you  think  now  of  a 
levanter  %  " 

*<That  they  are  not  things  to  be  joked 
aboat,"  she  answered  snappishly. 

"I  have  spoken  to  the  skipper  aboat 
the  cork- jackets  and  life-belts,  and  you  can 
have  years  as  soon  as  yon  say  the  word," 
he  continued. 

"  That  wiU  do,  that  will  do,  BacUey ! " 
interrupted  Mr.  Boyton.  ''This  is  no 
time  for  jokes  and  badinage.  We  none 
of  us  can  make  sure  that  we  shall  see  the 
light  of  another  day.  Miles  tells  me  the 
coast  under  our  lee  is  a  very  dangeroas  one. 
Let  us  tiierefore  be  serious  and  sober- 
minded." 

«  But,  papa,"  cried  Bertha, "  can  nothing 
be  done  1 " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  child," 
replied  Mr.  Boytoa  "  All  we  can  do  is  to 
trust  in  Heaven's  good  providence." 

So  the  night  wore  on,  a  long  and  terrible 
one.  The  gale  continued;  the  wind 
howled  and  raged ;  the  sky  was  one  entbre 
black  pall,  tlm>ugh  which  an  occasional 
flash 'of  blue  lightning  burst  out  like 
tongues  of  flame,  reveaUng,  for  the  time, 
the  huge  and  angry  billows  that  rolled 
beneath. 

As  time  advanced,  faint  streaks  of  the 
coming  dawn  began  to  show  themselves  in 


the  east.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  U  it 
the  gale ;  the  horizon  seemed  to  eontnd: 
the  sea  became  black  as  ink,  suid  the  wbd 
fell  to  a  dead  calm. 

They  were  in  the  vortex,  and  the  afaaci 
was  appaUing. 

Daring  tUs  death-like  paoae  ia  tfe 
tempest^  infinitely  more  awful  than  the 
roarmg  of  the  gale,  every  soond  on  bosri 
was  heard  with  startling  dJatinchiosi,  Hii 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  or  asn, 
and  then  in  ^e  distance  there  eaaa  a  low 
but  angry  growl,  and  a  thick  miit  esse 
driving  up  astern.  On  and  on  cans  tht 
gale,  roaring  angrily,  while  all  arooai  As 
«  Acantha  "  was  still  and  cahn. 

''Stand  by!  stand  by  I  Hold  cal' 
roared  the  skipper  as  the  gale,  in  ao  aLaoift 
opposite  direction,  came  thondemif  down 
vdth  stunning  violence,  tearii^  off  the 
heads  of  the  huge  billows  and  ciMkii| 
down  their  mountainous  crests  into  a  isiei 
plain  of  seething  foam,  while  the  '^Acmtba" 
was  swept  before  it  like  an  eggshell 
%  In  the  midst  of  this  furious  ccnfllet  of 
winds  and  waters,  there  came  several  ibsrp 
reports,  like  the  firing  of  a  eannoB ;  the 
backstays  and  shrouds  snapped  off  liks 
pack-threads,  and  the  masts,  deprived  of 
their  supports,  bent  like  wfllowi  before 
the  gale,  and  then  with  a  tnsb  fcrab  off  . 
short  by  the  deck,  and  were  blown  eisan  I 
over  the  bows  into  the  sea.  * 

CHAPTER  HI.      FOB  DSAK  UFE. 

The  crash  of  the  falling  masfai  startled 
the  two  occapants  of  the  eabh,  and  a 
simultaneous  shriek  escaped  from  boUL 
That  some  dreadfal  calamity  had  befiliss 
them  was  certain,  but  what  was  its  nstare 
they  could  not  conceive,  and  they  sst 
staring  at  one  another  in  blank  teaoc. 

The  tempest,  meantime,  contfamed  with 
unabated  fury,  bat  above  it  idl  came  the 
clear  voice  of  the  captain  and  the  n- 
sponsive  shouts  of  the  crew. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  mcne  ehpod, 
then — boom!  went  a  signal-gani  foOmd 
by  the  whirring  of  a  rockei. 

"What  is  that)"  asked  Miss  Boftoa. 

''  A  signal  of  distress,"  replied  Bartha 

*'  Then  we  must  be  in  great  d«ig«rP 

"  Undoubtedly  I " 

Clank  1  clank  1  went  the  paomsi  >Bd 
booml  went  another  signal-gun  ol&nm. 

"  That's  the  pumps,"  said  Miss  Bqjton; 
<<  we  must  have  sprung  a  leak  1 " 

<'  Very  probable,"  replied  Bertha. 

'*  What  shaU  we  do,  dear!    Ifs  drasd- 
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foil"  cried  the  poor  lady.  "Why,  we 
shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  !  Oh  1  why 
was  I  peraaaded  to  come  on  this  dreadfid 
cruise  1"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  wept. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed.  The  minute- 
gan  continned,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
pampa  was  incessant ;  bnt  no  one  came  to 
enlightan  them  as  to  the  peril  they  were 
io,  or  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  caused  it. 

At  last  Fred  Boberts  came  slowly  down 
the  companion  staira  He  was  drenched, 
white,  and  grimy,  and,  as  BerUia  sprang  to 
meet  hlini  fthe  thought  there  was  a  look  of 
despair  on  his  countenance. 

''  Oh,  Fred,  dear,"  she  cried  anxiously, 
"  what  has  been  the  matter,  and  why  has 
no  one  been  down  to  appease  our  anxiety ! " 
*' Because  there  was   not   a   hand   to 
spare,"  he  replied.     "The  vessel  is  dis- 
masted, and  has  sprung  a  leak;   and  we 
have  all  been  hard  at  work  clearing  the 
wreck  and  pumping.    They  are  trying  to 
discover  the  leak,  and  if  possible,  stop  it ! " 
'*  Bat,  suppose  they  do  not  succeed  T' 
"Then,  unless  succour  comes,  Heaven 
halp  us  1  ** 

*'  Below  there  1 "  sang  out  the  skipper, 
coming  half-way  down  the  companion 
stairs.  ''Mr.  Roberts!  Oood  news,  sir; 
help  is  coming;  there  is  a  ship  in  the 
distance,  and  she  has  answered  our  signals. 
She's  a  steamer,  if  Vm  not  mistaken,  and  I 
think  the  gale  is  abating  i '' 

''Thank  Heaven!  Thank  Heaven!" 
exclaimed  Miss  Boyton,  and  the  thanks- 
giving was  echoed  by  Fred  and  Birtha. 

«  Gome  up  and  have  a  look,  sir,"  said 
the  skipper,  and  when  the  young  man 
stood  beside  him,  he  pointed  with  hU 
fingers.  "  There  !  there !  almost  dead  in 
the  wind's  eye,  and  she's  bearing  down  on 
us  fast.  At  the  rate  she's  traveUinff,  she 
oaght  to  be  alongside  in  half  an  nour. 
Bat,"  he  went  on,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  what  I  wanted  to  say  i^ — get  the  ladies 
on  deck.  There's  over  three  feet  of  water 
in  the  hold,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  worst, 
there's  more  chaiice  for  them  up  here  than 
there  would  be  below." 

''Just  so,  Miles,  you  are  quite  right; 
come  doirn  with  me,  and  we'll  see  what 
we  can  do." 

"  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you,  ladies," 
said  the  skipper  when  they  had  descended 
to  the  cabb,  "but^  you  see,  there's  nothing 
like  being  prepared  for  the  worst,  even  if 
the  worst  should  not  come.  Now,  here's 
two  life-belts,  and  if  you'll  let  me  and  Mr.  I 


Roberts  put  them  on — it's   only  a  pre- 
caution, but  I  shall  feel  more  satisfied." 

"Oh I"  cried  Mtss  Boyton,  "is  it  so 
bad  as  that ! " 

"  It's  bad  enough,  ma'am ;  but  it  won't 
be  any  the  worse  for  takbg  precautions. 
Now,  sir,  you  put  this  one  on  the  young 
lady,  and  I'd  see  to  Miss  Boyton." 

"Fred,  dear,"  whispered  Bertha,  "you 
won't  leave  us  alone  again,  will  you  t " 

"No,  dearest;  only  hadn't  you  better 
coipe  on  deck!  It  doesn'6  rain,  and  Cip- 
tain  Miles  thinks  it  will  be  safer ! " 

"You  think  the  poor  'Acantha'  is 
doomed,  then  % "  asked  Bertha  quietly. 

"  Fm  afraid  so.  It's  no  use  hiding  the 
danger  from  you  any  longer.  Oar  only 
chance  is  that  the  steamer  may  arrive  in 
time  to  succour  us." 

When  Bartiia  and  her  aunt  got  on  deck, 
the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  their 
eyes  was  a  strangely  picturesque  and 
almost  diabolical  one.  Taey  were  burning 
a  flare,  the  red  flames  of  which  leaped  up 
high  in  the  air,  lighting  up  the  deck  of  the 
poor  dismasted  yacht  and  the  angry  sea 
surrounding  her  with  a  vivid  distinctness. 
The  group  of  dark  figures  forward,  and 
the  men  at  the  pumps,  all  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  against  the  stormy  waters  that 
enclosed  them  and  the  lurid  clouds  above. 
The  streaks  of  dawn  were  broadening, 
and  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  to  windward 
the  sky  was  blaok  as  pitch.  In  the  midst 
of  which,  now  and-  agab,  a  rocket  rose  in 
a  stream  of  light,  and  then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  descending  stars,  and  all  was  dark  again. 
The  minutes  passed  quickly,  the  clank- 
ing of  the  pumps  continued,  accompanied 
occasionally  by  the  boom  of  the  minute- 
gun.  The  men  worked  on  gallantly  at 
the  pumps  ;  it  was  for  life  or  death. 

The  water  in  the  hold  was  increasing 
fast  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
poor  *<  Acantha  "  would  founder ;  whether 
the  souls  on  board  were  destined  to  go 
down  with  her  was  simply  a  question  of 
time ;  it  might  be  of  minutes. 

The  great  steamer  was  in  full  sight, 
E^ery  time  she  rose  on  the  crests  of  the 
billows,  her  three  liffhts  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  then,  as  die  descended  into  the 
trough  of  the  succeeding  one,  they  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

Nearer  and  nearer  she  came.  The  poor 
"Acantha"  was  wallowing  helplessly  in 
the  tumultuous  sea.  The  cabin  was  half- 
fall  of  water,  and  the  channels  were 
almost  awash  with  the  sea. 
She  was  rapidly  losing  her  buoyancy, 
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and  the  Btoiuner  was  still  some  diat^upe  to 
fflndward,  her  huge  form,  rUiog  on  ^ 
monntainoiis  wave,  toweriog  hfgh  niboye 
the  battered  hull  of  the  poor  "  Aoantha." 

Instead  of  i^batiog,  the  gale  was  raging 
witih  inereased  violence^  The  yacht  shivered 
and  eteaked  in  every  timber,  while  the 
sallen  roar  of  tiie  waters  was  deafening. 

Miss  Boyton  and  Bertha  clang  to  the 
companion  ealmly  awaiting  theb  doom. 
The  steamer  rounded  to  onder  their  lee. 
At  this  instant  the  ''  Acantha "  gave^  a 
drunken,  sickening  .larch.  There  were 
cries  of  despiJr,  and  she  pitched  into  the 
rising  saSi  groaoing  and  trembling  in  every 
plank;  then  like  a  guilty  thing,  made 
another  despvate  plange,  and  disappeared 
into  the  boiling  surge. 

CHAPTER  IV.      NOT  A  SIGN  OF  LIFE. 

The  last  sound  that  reached  Fred 
Bobert^'s  ear  as  he  was  rushing  aft  to 
Bertha's  succour  was  her  despairing  cry  for 
help.  The  next  instant  he  was  sucked 
down  by  the  eddy  of  the  sinking  vessel, 
and  all  wm  dark  and  void.  When  he  came 
to  the  surface  he  struck  out  boldly  in  the 
hope  of  getting  clear  of  the  raffle  of  wreck 
which  surrounded  him.  When  this  was 
accomplished  he  looked  round  to  see  if 
among  the  pale,  agonised  faces  and  strag- 
gling lorms  in  the  water,  he  could  see  that 
of  Us  brave  little  Bertha.  No,  she  was 
not  to  be  seen,  and  a  sickening  sensation 
sei?6d  him.  At  this  moment  he  felt  him- 
self taken  hold  of  and  dragged  into  a  boat^ 
and  he  tinted. 

When  his  recoUecUon  returned  ha  was 
lying  in  ^  oomfortable  berth,  wi  the 
doctor  was  administering  some  stimulants. 
**  Wtiere  is  Bertha ! ''  he  murmured.  '*  Is 
aho  saved  t '' 
The  doctor  shook  his  head,  saying : 
'*  No  ladies  saved  at  present." 
Jt  seemed  as  if  the  destruction  of  the 
*<Acantlia''  had  calmed  the  rage  of  the 
tempest,  for  immediately  afterwards  the 
gale  abated,  and  the  sea  began  to  grow 
calmer,  sobbing  sullenly  like,  a  child  after 
a  terrible  fit  of  anger;  the  morning  was 
dawning  greyly.  In  the  east  the  deep  blue 
of  the  firmament  was  warming  Into  magni- 
ficent purple,  while  the  ambar  r^ys  of  the 
vet  unseen  sun  were  shooting  up  in  fan-like 
beams  across  the  sky.  Every  now  and 
ligain  fierce  gusts  of  mnd  swept  across  the 
ocean,  dying  away,  as  it  were,  in  a  re- 
pentant moan,  as  if  grieved  at  the  de- 
struction it  bad  wrought 


It  was  with  1^  painful  sort  of  sattafactige 
th^t  Bertha  and  Miss  Boyton  watched  As 
approach   of   the  steamer    as    Ab  eaae 
towering  above  them  on  a  gre<^^  bSlow. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  now  their  reeeiB 
was  certain ;  they  had  no  Idea  that  the  ead 
of  the  "  Acantha"  was  so  dose  m%  hand.  Tks 
steamer  hfkd  rounded  to,  and   liad  cons 
almost  to  a  standstQl,  and  boats  were  bdig 
lowered.      At   this    moment    the   yaefct 
gave  a  great  lurch  and  sank  beneath  thsm, 
and  they  were  launched  on    the    angiy 
ooeani  wd  for  a  timp  they  were  botk 
unconscious.      Berthi^    was    the    fink  to 
recover,  and  she  looked  aroond  Ibr  Up^ 
but  the  steamer  had  forged  aheadi  and  she 
and  the  boats  were  some   distanee  froa 
them ;  the  next  Instant  a  towerhig  ware 
oapue  roaring  down  upon  them,  and  tiiay 
were  burled  In   its  angry   foam.    When 
this  had  passed  and  she   had  aomeiriiai 
recovered   her  breath,    Beitha   aar  her 
aunt  floating  helplessly  lome  distanee  from 
ber,  and  she    swam  towards   her.    The 
poor  lady  was  in  a  dead  fidnt,  and  Botha 
raised  her  head  and  supported  ft  dear  of 
the  water. 

A  horrible  thought  came  Into  her  mind; 
with  help  so  near  were  they  to  be  le/l  to 
perish  t  The  girl's  heart  was  filled  with 
despair,  and  she  uttered  a  piteous  ery^  but 
it  was  weak  and  faint,  and  there  was  do 
response. 

Still  they  floated  on,  the  distance  betwe« 
them  and  the  steamer  gradually  increasing 

Time  went  on ;  the  boats  which  h^ 
been  moving  and  circling  about  on  the 
spot  where  the  yacht  had  sunk,  had 
evidently  given  up  all  farther  aeareh, 
had  gone  back,  and  were  befaig  hauled 
up ;  Uie  propellers  b^;an  to  revolve,  aad 
the  steamer  commenced  to  more  alowly 
ahead.    With  a  cry  the  poor  girl  fainted. 

**Tou  say  there  were  ladies  on 
board,  doctor!"  said  the  captain  of  the 
steamer,  which  was  now  Ijing  head  to  the 
sea,  and  blowing  off  steam  with  angry 
violence.  ''I  can  see  nothing  of  tfaon. 
I'm  afraid  they  must  have  gone  down  with 
the  yacht." 

'<  The  gentlemen  say  they  had  Ufe-behs 
on,  so  that  their  bodies  would  not  sink,* 
replied  the  doctor. 

The  two  were  standing  on  the  bridge, 
and  the  captain  was  sweeping  tlie  ocean 
with  bis  glass. 

<'  Have  a  look  yourself  and  see  if  yoa 
can  make  anything  out^"  said  the  eaptab, 
handing  the  binocmar  to  his  companion. 
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For  lome  two  or  three  minatei  the  glass 
oontinned  to  move,  as  the  doctor  searched 
minutely  the  sea  to  leeward. 

*'Yes/'  he  saidi  '^  there  is  something 
floating  there ;  but  I  cannot  make  out  what 
it  is." 

"  Where  away  1 "  asked  the  captain,  as 
he  took  back  the  glass. 

"  About  south-west  by  south.  Ton  will 
see  it  as  it  risee  on  the  crests." 

'Yes,  doctor,  you  are  right,"  said  the 
captain,  as  he  concentrated  his  gaz)  on  a 
small  object  that  rose  on  the  summit  of  a 
billow.  "  There  is  something ;  two  some- 
things if  I'm  not  mistaken."  Then  he 
turned  and  hailed  the  deck  "Mr.  Dnnt," 
he  said,  "let  them  put  a  compass  on  board 
one  of  the  lifeboats,  and  steer  south-west 
by  south.  There  is  something  floatbg 
there  I  want  examined.  They  say  there 
were  ladies  on  board ;  it  may  1^  them." 

The  boat  was  manned  and  lowered,  and 
as  soon  as  she  touched  the  water  the 
tackles  were  unhooked.  The  six  oars  fell 
simultaneously  faito  the  water,  and  the 
men  pulled  with  a  will. 

/*Ali  together,  my  bonnies,"  said  the 
boatswain,  who  had  charge  of  the  boat. 
"The  doctor  says  there  were  ladies  on 
board,  and  please  Heaven  we  are  going  to 
save  'em  1 "  and  the  men  started  with  a 
cheer. 

"  I  can  see  something  ! "  exclaimed  the 
boatswain,  after  a  time.  **PnU  more  to 
starboard,  pull,  my  lads,  puU !  Larboard 
oars  best,"  he  continued.  "  Now,  rigbt  as 
you  go.  There  1  if  that's  not  a  woman's 
head  I'm  a  Dutchman  i "  he  concluded. 

The  captain  and  the  doctor  still  re- 
mained on  the  bridge,  watching  with  in- 
tense interest  the  movements  of  the  boat. 

"They  have  found  something,"  said  the 
captain,  as  the  men  tossed  their  oar#,  and 
the  boat  remained  stationary. 

"  You  said  there  were  two  ladies,  doctor, 
didn't  you  t "  he  went  on. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"Then  I  think  they  have  got  'em  both." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  but 
I'm  afraid  there  is  very  little  chance  for 
them;  they  have  been  some  time  in  the 
water." 

"  More  work  for  you,  doctor,"  said  the 
captain  a  few  minutes  after,  as  two 
apparently  inanimate  bodies  were  lifted 
out  of  the  boat  and  carefully  ti^en  below. 

«'  Stark  dead,  sir,  I  thbk,"  replied  the 
boatswain,  in  answer  to  the  captain's 
enquiry ;  "  not  a  sign  of  life,  as  far  as  I 
coidd  seel" 


"  Billy's  got  his  hands  full,"  remarked 
one  of  the  men,  as  the  doctor  disappeared 
down  the  companion. 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  afraid  they  are  beyond 
his  skill,"  answered  another. 

"  Such  a  sweet,  pretty  creature  1 "  said 
another.     "  I  hope  she  idu't  dead  !"" 

CHAPTER    V. 
THB    CALM  AFTER  THE  STORM 

The  two  inanimate  forms  which  were 
taken  below  were,  as  the  reader  may  have 
already  eonduded,  those  of  Bertha  and 
Miss  Boyton,  and  as  the  boatswain  had 
said,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
smallest  signs  of  life  about  ttieir  pale  and 
corpse-like  faces.  Bat  Mr.  Williams — 
Dr.  Billy,  as  the  men  familiarly  called 
him — was  a  man  of  skill  and  resources,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  been  stripped  and 
put  into  warm  beds,  he  commenced,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  stewardess  and  some 
of  the  lady  passengers,  to  adopt  active 
measures  to,  if  possible,  restore  circulation 
and  animation.  Artificial  respiration, 
rubbing,  and  everything  that  science  had 
suggested  to  induce  circulation  and 
warmth  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
an  hour  without  any  sign  of  returoiog' 
consciousness. 

Meantime  the  "Aruba"  had  resumed 
her  course,  and  was  steaming  on  at  full 
speed  in  the  direction  of  Malta. 

In  the  saloon  there  was  considerable 
anxiety  and  excitement  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  operation.  Time  went  on,  the 
under-steward  had  just  reported  "no 
change,"  when  he  almost  immediately  re- 
turned, and  going  up  to  Mr.  B:>yton  said : 

"  Dr.  Williams  s  compliments,  sir,  and  he 
is  happy  to  say  both  ladies  have  recovered 
consciousness." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  thank  Heaven  ! "  cried 
the  old  gentleman,  and  his  thanksgiving 
was  echoed  on  all  sides — by  none  more 
fervently  than  Fred  Roberts  and  Augustus 
Buckley. 

Perhaps  no  two  persons  had  ever  been 
nearer  the  gates  of  eternity  than  Bertha  and 
Miss  Boyton,  and  no  two  mortals  were 
ever  more  truly  thankful  for  their  merciful 
preservation  than  they  were. 

Bertha,  after  she  recovered  conscious- 
ness, progressed  with  such  rapidity  that 
ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  listen  to  the  doctor's  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  her  rescue. 

Miss  Boyton  was  so  completely  over- 
come that  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  her 
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becth ;  bat  lifter  a  ^me,  Bertfia,  in  a  sort 
of  jaiy-rig  farnigbed  by  the  kin4neM  of 
the  lady  passengers,  came  on  deqk,  ^d 
Fred  Boberts  h^tened  to  offer  ^er  )).is  arm 
and  lead  her  to  a  seat,  and  as  he  pressed  her 
%rm  to  his  side  she  felt  his  heart  heating 
wildly. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Fred,  dear)"  she 
asked  ;  <'  what  makes  yon  so  pale,  and  why 
are  yon  so  excited  % " 

''  Simiily  beoanse  yon  are  here,  well  and 
safe.  J&(y  heart  is  fall  of  thankfoliieds  and 
gr;itit^(Je,  ThfmkfaJness  to  have  yoa 
once  WW  safe  by  my  sidOi  and  gr^Utade 
to  Heayen  for  all  oar  escapes." 

They  s^t  on  hs^d  in  hand  in  tl^at  happy 
ailepce  whipn  l(i  ao  eloquent  to  the  heiMrta 

of  l07^. 


^  It  w;as  9  soft,  moonlit  night  as  the 
littl0  pyty  of  five,  who  hi^  been  res^ned 
after  the  wreck  of  the  *<  Aosptha/'.  sat  in 
one  of  the  best  rooms  in  thp  "Medina 
HoM/'  gazing  oat  on  to  the  gti^^t  rocky 
islsjod  of  Miuta,  its  massive  fortifi,eatiQns 
standing  oat  in  bold  relief  agMoBt  the  Uae 
onclof^ded  sky. 

Tbe  Joss  of  a  large  yacht,  and  the 
resoae  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  woald 
be  an  excitement  anywhere ;  bat  it  was  so 
novel  and  nnprecedented  an  item  in  the 
lives  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of 
Malta,  that  either  from  kindness  or 
cariosity,  many  people  had  called  at  the 
hotel^  fall  of  generoas  sympathy  and  offers 
of  ^ssistanoe.  It  was  after  a  day  of  what 
A^gostas  Bockley  called  lionisation,  that 
we  find  oar  little  party  taking  their  ease, 
the  ladies  in  soft  arm-chairs,  and  the  gentle- 
ipen  on  the  balcony  smoking. 

*« Phew  ! "  blew  oat  Mr.  BacUey,  "how 
hot  it  is!"     . 

•*Hot!"  exclaimed  Miss  Boy  ton.  "I 
don't  think  it  is  even  warm." 

"  Oh^  aanty !  yoa  don't  mean  that ! " 
replied  Bertha  qaestioningly. 

"Te«,  I  do,  dear;  I'm  not  wi^m.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  warm  again ; 
and  as  to  the  sea,  if  I  ever  get  back  to 
Wt^dfford,  111  take  good  care  not  to  trost 
myself  to  its  teader  mercies  again."  She 
pvmed  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  broke 
oat  again  :  "  Dear  1  dear  1  what  an  escape  1 
I  really  thinjli:  I  shoald  have  died  if  it  had 
npt  be.Qn  for  yoa,"  addi^essing  Bertha.  "  I 
a}iqjl  never  forget  it  1 " 

"Neither  ^hall  I,  py  dear  lady,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Spheres.  "It's  not  an 
ezperiepce  one  is  lij^ely  to  forget  We  all 
had  a  very  OArrow  s<iaeak  for  oar  lives ; 


bat  I  tihiok  our  f  rimi  BiJiold^  lud  «e 
narrowest  of  $01 ;  but  there,  if  a  leOov*! 
bom  to  be  hajeged  It's  no  aw  tijtv  ^ 
drown  him ! " 

«  Of  coarae  nott,"  relied  Baokl^,  witfa  a 
laagh.  "It's  no  ase  fighting  agaiast 
destiny ;  bat  I'm  not  gaing  to  hop  off  the 
hooks  jast  yet    I'll  ha  Hianigad  if  I  do !" 

"  Nor,  boys,"  broke  in  Mr.  Bdytoe,  "*  ao 
more  sqaabUipg ;  let  as,  who  hwa  pasad 
throagh  saoh  great  peril,  ha  aariow  and 
sober-n^nded. " 

"There  is  <me  thing,  I  tUnk,'*  eoa- 
tinned  Backley,  "that  MIsa  Bertha  wiD do 
well  to  remember,  and  that  is  not  atpfa 
to  laagh  at  the  idea  of  being  '  eaaight  a  a 
leventor.' " 


GOOD-BYE  TO   SXTMMia 

By  PLBYDBLL  NORTH. 

AuVm  of"  His  UUU  Biri,'*  «  The  SUiry  ^  n  OU 

rtc.,  etc. 


"  She  looks  thirty-five." 

"  I  believe  she  is  forty  at  laasi" 

"  And  he  is  only  thirty." 

"  And  so  good-looking." 

"  And  she  is  hardly  pretty." 

"  It  seema  a  pity " 

"  I  cdl  it  oatrageoaa  I  **' 

Three  women  in  a  dnwliif-r<xmi  ddak- 
ing  tea.  The  drawing-room  looikad  on  to 
a  Uwn,  and  across  the  lawn  a  short  while 
ago  a  man  and  a  woman  had  passed. 

They  had  wandered  oat  of  eight  befaie 
the  comments  which  they  had  evoked  had 
been  Qoi9pleted,  down  into  the  soaay 
garden.  The  woman  was  amaD,  with  a 
face  from  which  certainly  the  Uoom  of 
yoath  had  faded,  but  which  was  yet  anlfaied 
by  age,  and  held  its  own  attracUoa.  TUb 
lay  raUier  in  its  siiggestive  intereat  thsa  ia 
any  distinct  lines  of  beaoty ;  it  was  a  Htth 
sorrowfol,  yet  fall  of  wistful  vaaiiei, 
beneath  which  lay,  perhaps,  ma^  i&nenafc 
sweetness  and  latent  stiength. 

Her  companion  was  tall,  weU-mada,finBk- 
faced,  fairly  jastify ing  the  eologiuBu  psssad 
apon  him  in  the  drawingxoom.  He looksd 
the  age  assigned  him,  not  mora  At  the 
present  moment  he  had  the  air  of  a  psa 
deeply  moved,  bent  npon  gaining  Ua  goUL, 
bat  still  ancertain  of  sncoess. 

If  any  answer  to  his  pasaiopi  fairind  ia  hir 
eyes  it  was  veiled,  the  lines  of  har  aioadi 
were  aet  and  somewhat  defiant ;  tier  wbck 
air  conveyed  an  idea  of  struggle  agiiDBt 
herself  and  him. 

"How  ci^  I  answer  yoa  dlfeanetlyl'' 
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abe  was  sayiog  With  forced  constraint. 
"For  a  few  years — yes — ^you  would  be 
content.  I  do  not  nndervalae  myself.  I 
know  that  now,  in  the  present  I  shonN 
not  disappoint  yon.  I  would  be  to  you 
what  you  say  you  need.  Bat  when  age 
made  Itself  really  felt,  visible^  and  you 
were  still  yoting Oh,  I  can't  do  It." 

"  What  can  you  think  of  me  1 "  he  said 
angrily.  ''Say  at  once  that  you  do  not 
love  me.  liore  couldn't  reason  With 
mathematical  exactness,  looking  forward, 
counting  days  and  years  for  Its  duration." 

Her  face  softened,  then  grew  Illumined 
with  a  pasiion  that  changed  it  into  poritire 
beauty. 

*'  Oh,  I  love  you  too  well.  If  I  could 
be  to  you  ja6t  what  you  want  now,  after- 
wards I  should  be  content  to  die." 

He  laughed  with  the  joyousnesa  of  a 
man  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
desire,  is  content. 

"Well,  we'll  try  it,  only  postpone  the 
climax  indefinitely.  Nay,  I  am  not  afraid. 
Trust  me  a  little,  Enone,  and  yourself.  Death 
itself  could  not  loosen  your  power.  What  do 
the  years  matter  to  you  and  me?  You  will 
never  grow  old,  love,  tUl  I  do " 

He  held  her  face  softly  between  his 
hands,  looking  into  the  eyes  which  made 
her  chief  beauty  —  vague  in  colour, 
mysterious  as  living  jaweh,  holding  their 
own  unfathomable  Ught. 

She  had  argued  &e  case  with  him  so 
often,  she  had  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
she  could  be  his  friend,  help,  confidante, 
unto  he  wearied  and  met  the  woman  of 
whom  she  knew  herself  to  be  but  the 
prototype.  She  had  gauged  her  strength, 
and  believed  that  she  could  so  have  acted. 
Why  shoidd  she  tie  his  young  manhood 
to  a  half-spent  life  with  irrevocable  fixity ) 

But  now  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
her  heart  failed  her ;  happiness  was  so  near 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  lay  the 
dark  valley  of  long  endurance,  constant 
self-suppression,  the  deeper  shadows  of 
unloved  sditude  and  age. 

These  two  people  having  liiade  up 
their  minds,  there  was.no  one  to  say  thein 
nay.  Pad  Everard  was  independent,  and 
however  much  his  todt,  Miss  EverarJ,  the 
hostess  of  the  drawing-roomi  with  whom 
Enone  was  staying,  might  disapprove  the 
turn  of  events,  she  nad  no  power  6f 
interference. 

Cravcfn  Hall,  the  property  of  the 
Everards,  lay  scarcely  ten  miles  away. 
Paul  Was  Its  undisputed  master,  and  thei'e 
withhi  ft  few  montlu  Euone  found  her  home. 


Six  years  had  passed  away  of  tlie  Hie  of 
Enone  Evetazd,  vears  which  to  ali  out- 
Wird  appearance  had  brotfght  ftfnple  fulfil- 
ment of  her  most  hopeful  dreams.  Yet 
she  hardly  bore  the  look  of  a  happy  woman 
as  one  autumn  afternoon  she  stood  alone 
in  the  hall  of  her  own  home,  a  grey  figure 
in  a  patch  of  shade  on  the  grey  marble, 
surrounded  by  slanting  nm  of  yellow 
sunlight  falling  throdgh  high  windows. 
She  was  evidently  listening,  yet  the  only 
sounds  audible  above  the  ordinary  hum  of 
country  afternoon  life,  or  stillness,  were 
the  lessening  sounds  of  the  thud  6f  horses' 
hoofs  down  the  drive  without.  A  look  of 
strained  attention  faded  from  her  face  as 
she  lost  their  last  echo,  and  her  lips  drew 
in  with  a  sigh  of  pain. 

The  years  had  dealt  gently  with  Enone,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  with  women  of  her  type, 
whose  attraction  depends  greatly  upon  the 
gathered  sweetness  of  an  ideal  life,  pure  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  aim.  The  far-seeing 
eyes  were  dear  and  luminous  as  of  old,  the 
mouth  as  mobile,  but  the  hair  had  in  some 
lights  lost  Its  brilliance.  She  was  well 
and  carefully  dressed,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  woman  who  still  aims  at  pleasing  other 
eyes  than  her  own,  and  as  she  tamed  and 
mounted  the  stairway  with  a  somewhat 
lagging  step,  quivering  lips  and  varying 
colour  gave  signs  all  too  evident  of  the 
keen  vitality  of  absorbing  passion  in  her 
slight  frame. 

The  thud  of  hoofb  to  which  she  had 
been  listening  had  been  caused  by  her 
husband's  bay  horde,  accompanied  by  the 
white  mare  Jenny,  hitherto  never  ridden 
save  by  herself,  mounted  to-day  for  the  first 
time  by  one  of  her  guests,  Yivienne  Desist. 

The  master  of  Graven  Hall  had  made 
his  mark  during  the  past  feW  yeard,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  been  heaifd  to 
attribute  any  success  he  had  attained  to 
the  Influence  of  his  wife. 

For  the  last  three  years  he  had 
represented  the  western  division  of  his 
county,  and  during  that  time  had  issued 
one  or  two  strikmg  pamphlets  oh  the 
burning  questions  of  the  hour. 

His  utterances  in  the  House,  if  not 
frequent,  had  also  attracted  consldet&ble 
remark ;  and  he  Was  suppoeed  to  stand  Well 
with  the  Government,  being  spoketi  of 
generally  as  one  of  the  xmng  men  of 
the  day.  But  to  Euone  success,  of  its 
very  nature,  threatened  disillusionment. 

Perhaps^  afteir  the  manner  of  men, 
Everard  had  grown  accustomed  to  his 
wife,  and  as  the  tnteresttf  of  public  life 
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more  nnrea  ittbgly  absorbed  hb  Attention, 
he  had  eeaaed  to  think  actively  of  her 
elafma.  She  was  always  at  hand  when 
needed ;  her  eonetant  toil  In  hli  interests, 
which  were  herp.  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
failure  on  her  part  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  need  reassurance. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  the  present  vear 
her  health  had  faOeiT  She  was  unable  to 
enter  much  into  society,  and  in  enforced 
solitude  her  mind,  rendered  morbidly  active 
by  weaknesn,  dwelt  unhealthily  upon  what 
she  read  as  her  husband's  growing  coldness. 

She  was  still  somelhing  of  an  invalid 
now,  when  lier  home  was  filled  with  guests, 
and  vague  fear  had  begun  to  lake  cruel 
shape  and  form,  for  among  her  vbitors  was 
Yivienne  Desatt,  asked  against  her  own 
will  and  by  her  husband's  special  desire. 

Enone  had  met  Miss  Desart  during  the 
past  season,  and  had  conceived  for  her  that 
intuitive  dislike  which  some  women  regard 
as  a  premonition.  Indeed,  from  any  other 
point  of  view  the  dislike  was  difficult  to 
account  for.  Miss  Desart  was  brilliant, 
good-looking,  and  amusing,  a  general 
favourite  in  society,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  close  of  her  fourth  season 
saw  her  still  unmarried. 

She  was  undeniably  handsome,  clever 
fn  assimilating  current  views,  and  known 
to  be  her  unde's  sole  heiress,  yet  after  a 
certain  point  the  men  hung  back  Oddly 
enoughi  no  one  thought  of  attributing  the 
&ilure  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  climax 
to  disinclination  on  the  girl's  own  part. 

Political  reasons  had  rendered  an  invita- 
tion to  Graven  Hall  advisable  as  regarded 
Miss  Desart's  relations,  bat  Enone  felt  the 
inclusion  of  the  young  lady  herself  alto- 
gether superfluous. 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Everard  reached  the 
gallery  over  the  hall  she  turned  aside  from 
the  solitude  she  Icneed  for  in  her  own 
chamber,  and  entered  a  smaJl  drawing- 
room,  which  from  its  view  across  the  park 
was  a  favourite  afternoon  resort  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  house.  The  most  idle 
gossip,  she  told  herself,  would  serve  her 
better  at  the  present  moment  than  thought. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  the  room  was 
only  occupied  by  Mra  Desart. 

When  Enone  dropped  listlessly  into  the 
chair  beside  her  work-table,  taking  up 
some  lace  which  lay  ready  to  her  band,  the 
stouti  comfortable  lady  on  the  scfa  rose 
with  a  little  bustle  of  concern. 

"  You  poor  dear,  how  pale  you  do  look, 
to  be  SI  re  1    Your  husband  should  take 


more  thought  •  for  your  health,  '^U 
Everard,  he  really  should;  bat  ihex 
men — ^young  men  especially — ^are  all  t] 
same:  they  feel  so  strong  snd  hearty  then 
selves  that  they  can't  understand  weaknei 
and-ailments.  I'm  sure  I  often  ooDgratoiai 
myself  that  Desart  '11  have  to  go  down  tfa 
hill  ahead  of  me.  I've  got  ten  years  the  ad 
vantage  of  him,  and  a  woman  wants  thAt. 

While  she  was  talUng  Mrs.  Deear 
fussed  restlessly,  supplying  Enone  wit] 
undesired  cushions  and  footatool,  anc 
showing  her  other  attentions  irritating  t< 
an  overtaxed  nerve.  Oertainlyi  the  repori 
that  old  Desart  had  "married  beneatl: 
him"  bore  good  evidence  of  foundation. 
Tet  the  woman  was  not  iU-natiirecL  It 
was  not  until  she  saw  the  uicreaaed  pallor 
of  her  hostess's  face,  and  notfeed  the  atlff- 
ness  of  the  upright  figure^  that  she  beeame 
conscious  of  ner  blunder,  and  proceeded  to 
endorse  it  by  explanations. 

"  Not  of  course  but  that  you're  different, 
Mrs.  Everard — apart  from  all  that — OTcry- 
bodv knows  there's  notsuchadevoted  couple 
in  the  county  as  you  and  Mr.  Everard." 

"  I  think  the  relations  of  husband  snd 
wife  can  hardly  be  judged  by  strangers," 
said  Enone  coldly.  '<  I  am  thankf ul,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  my  married  life  has  been 
a  very  liappy  one." 

"So  has  mine,"  said  Mrs.  DesaH  heartily 
— *'  all  but  the  one  trouble  of  having  no 
children.  No  one  can  deny  but  it's  hard 
on  a  man— not  but  that  Mr.  Desart  is  very 
much  set  on  Yivienne — she's  a  fine  gir), 
and  a  great  comfort  when  she's  with  us. 
It's  a  pity  she  don't  marry;  as  I  tell  her, 
after  a  girl  has  passed  six  or  seven-uid- 
twenty  her  chances  are  poor." 

"  Doubtless  it  is  Miss  Desart's  own  fault 
that  she  lias  not  married,"  said  Mra 
Everard.  "  I  cannot  blame  any  one  for 
having  some  reticence  on  the  point." 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know,"  ssid  candid  Mrs. 
Desart  "  The  men  don't  seem  to  take  to 
Yivienne  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  yet 
she's  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  be  a  sensible 
companion  to  a  man,  and  Mr.  Desart 
wouldn't  be  mean  about  the  money,  I  can 
tell  you,  if  he  liked  her  choice,  and  she's 
just  the  girl  to  mske  a  good  wife.  She 
was  riding  beside  Mr.  Everard,  I  saw,  to- 
day when  they  started.  I  had  hoped  that 
young  Oompton  was  takta  with  her,  but 
they  seemed  enjoying  themselves ;  I  heard 
them  laughing  all  down  the  drive— it's 
natural  with  young  people,  bn't  itt  I 
notice  ahe  can  always  brighten  up  Mr 
Eversrd,  and  she  can  ride  wdl,  Yirieone 
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ean.    Mr.  Deaart  spared  neither  money 
nor  pains  on  her  edacatioa" 

So  the  woman  prattled  on — ^not  of 
malicfoumessi  bat  In  ignorance — stabbing 
Enone's  overburdened  heart  with  every 
fresh  utterance. 

She  bore  it  unflinchingly,  as  women  can, 
sewing  little  points  of  pun  into  the  pattern 
of  her  lace,  until  the  entrance  of  the  tea- 
tray  brought  diversion. 

The  riding-party  returned  only  an  hour 
before  dinner.  Enone  saw  nothing  of  her 
husband  until  he  came  up  to  dress ;  then 
he  called  to  her  a  few  words  from  his 
dressing-room,  chiefly  concerning  alterations 
required  in  the  stables  and  a  new  horse  he 
thought  of  buying. 

Mus  Desart  was  a  little  late  In  putting 
In  an  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  allow 
the  thought  that  she  was  being  waited  for 
to  interfere  with  her  processes  of  equip- 
ment A  long  ride  required  half  an  boat's 
complete  rest,  and  the  remaining  time  was 
all  too  short  for  a  toilet 

When  she  did  appear,  however,  she 
was  more  than  usually  brilliant.  She  had 
chosen  a  gown  of  yellow  satin,  veiled  in  a 
kind  of  golden  gauze.  At  every  point  her 
armour  was  complete ;  arms,  bosom,  neck 
gleamed  like  tinted  ivory,  warm  and 
breathing  through  the  golden  tisBue.  She 
moved  with  a  sinuous  grace,  falling  into 
attitudes  which  Eaone  felt  repulsive, 
although  not  openly  outraging  the  canons 
of  taste.  As  usual  the  conversation,  the 
attraction  of  the  room  centred  around 
her ;  she  dissipated  the  dulneas  of  the 
waiUng  moments  for  dinner;  she  was 
greeted  presently  with  a  hail  of  question 
and  comment  from  the  men,  which  she 
answered  with  a  frank  freedom  which 
carried  her  over  the  thinnest  and  most 
dangerous  places.  *A  nice,  frank,  bright 
girl  with  no  nonsense  about  her,  was  the 
verdict  of  the  county  folk,  the  unioitiated. 
What  others  thought  remained  unsaid. 

The  evening  was  a  quiet  one.  The 
women  chatted  till  the  men  came  to  the 
drawing-room  Miss  Desart  amused  her- 
self slumberously  over  a  ^photograph  book. 
Then  some  one  asked  for  music,  and  she 
was  called  upon  to  sing. 

Enone  had  gone  to  the  inner  drawing- 
room,  separated  by  heavy  velvet  curtains 
looped  back.  Juat  within  the  curtains,  in 
the  corner  of  the  larger  room  near  the  fire- 
place, stood  the  piano,  an  Erard's  grand. 
Mies  Dasart  complained  that  she  had  left 
her  music  upstairs.    Everard  rang  to  order 


her  portfolio,  and  in  the  meantime  brought 
forward  that  of  his  wife. 

'*  Oh,  this  sweet  old  song  1  Mr.  Everard, 
I  remember  hearing  you  sing  it  last  year ; 
it  is  so  deliciouely  sentimental.  Quite 
too  too,  don't  you  know.  Will  you  let  me 
play  it  for  you  now,  or  is  that  privilege 
reserved  for  Mrs.  Everard  t " 

^'  I  fear  the  high  notes  are  beyond  me 
to-night,  ctherwise " 

"  Oh  1  I'll  help  you  out,  shall  I  f  Mrii. 
Everard  has  let  you  get  out  of  practice,  I 
fear ;  but  I  expect  it  will  go  all  right." 

The  song  was  certainly  an  impassioned  one. 
Years  ago  it  had  held  for  Enone  the  first 
whispered  possibility  of  the  love  of  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  since  consecrated  her  life, 
and  he  had  never  sung  it  since  but  with  her. 

She  had  built  around  it  some  of  the  fair 
romance  of  a  loving  woman's  life,  and 
held  it  sacred  still,  although  its  music  had 
long  been  silent.  She  was  retuiiiing  to  the 
larger  drawing-room  when  she"  heard  the 
first  chords  struck  by  a  strange  hand — 
whose  she  felt  there  was  no  ne^  to  ask — 
and  the  melody  taken  up  by  her  husband's 
voice.  She  crouched  back,  her  dark  velvet 
gown  bst  in  the  darker  velvet  curtain 
which  she  held,  her  pale  face  outlined 
against  its  folds. 

Everard  was  out  of  practice,  and  as  he 
had  foretold,  his  voice  failed  him  in  the 
higher  notes ;  then  the  clear  soprano  of  a 
woman  took  up  the  refrain,  rising  in  im- 
passioned cadence. 

That  night  Enone  lay  many  hours 
awake,  open-eyed  and  tearless.  Upon 
every  treasured  fable  of  her  life  it  seemed 
to  her  that  this  woman's  hand  was  being 
laid.  How  could  Everard  have  sung  it, 
how  could  he  1  He  might  have  let  the  old 
dream  die  in  peace.  She  failed  to  realise 
that  to  the  man's  nature  the  incident 
probably  held  no  importance 

On  the  morrow  she  arose  to  a  sense  of 
her  folly.  She  had  been  overwrought, 
hysterical,  extravagant,  and  imaginative. 
She  heaped  blame  upon  herself;  she 
would  speak  to  Paul,  tell  him  all  that  was 
oppressing  her.  He  would  help  her  out  of 
her  folly,  dear  the  mists  away. 

That  silly,  ill-chosen  talk  of  Mrs.  Desart 
was  pressing  upon  her  brain.  But  at 
breakfast  MUs  Desart  challenged  her  host 
to  a  set  of  tennis;  other  duties  claimed 
Enone  —  the  ordinary  routine  of  life. 
Everard's  indifference  chilled  the  excite- 
ment which  would  have  enabled  her  to 
speak,  and  the  explanation  was  never  made. 
For  some  little  time  after  this  the  days 
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WOTeonlrithoatirftrdsiiiooihDefli.  Enone's 
fit  of  hopeful  penitence  paieed  away. 
Vivlenne  Deeart  was  alfraya  at  Panl'a  aide; 
•he  sang  with  him,  rode  with  him,  walked 
or  pkyed  tennis  with  him,  disoossed,  it 
was  to  be  supposed,  his  hopes,  projects, 
and  ambitions — ^for  to  hb  wife  he  had 
grown  silent — and  seemed  oontent. 

Paul  E^erard  was  at  this  time  a  fine- 
looking  man  in  the  fall  power  and  activity 
of  manhood,  handsomer  than  when  he  had 
wooed  Eaone.  Oae  night  when  a  carpet 
dance  had  been  soggested  and  Eoone  was 
playing  waltzM  at  the  piuio,  she  heard 
some  one  near  her  remark : 

*'What  a  splendid  coaple  Miss  Deiart 
and  Mr.  Everard  maket"  and  she  knew 
that  her  hnsband  and  Yivienne  had  swept 
past  together.  Her  fingers  kept  their 
rhythmical  beat,  and  she  gave  no  sign,  bat 
in  Le:  heart  she  began  to  fancy  other  utter- 
ances: *'  Whit  a  pity  such  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  that  plain,  elderly  woman  1 " 

Had  not  the  thought  occurred  to  Paul 
already  f  DoWn  to  her  inmost  thought 
she  held  him  innocent  of  intentional  evU 
— she  told  herself,  rather,  that  it  was  all 
quite  natural,  and  to  be  expected.  Had 
she  not  bargained  her  life  for  a  few  years 
of  happiness  1  She  pondered  Bow  best  she 
might  fulfil  her  tow  of  considering  before 
all  things  Everard's  well-being. 

Meanwhile,  her  husband  remained  un- 
obaerTant  of  change  in  her;  she  was 
alirays  in  her  place,  always  ready  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  her  position.  People  said 
she  looked  ill,  and  was  strangely  inani- 
mate; then,  after  a  while,  other  remarks 
were  made  in  whispers.  Oae  day  at 
luncheon,  however,  Eaone  heard  her 
husband  excuse  himself  from  joining  a 
party  arranged  for  the  afternoon  to  drive 
to  some  ruins  about  five  miles  away.  He 
put  forward  the  plea  of  business  with  his 
agent,  and  she  knew  that  he  hated  ex- 
cursions of  the  sort ;  but  there  was  comfort 
in  the  thouffht  that  Uie  prcMpect  of  the 
uninterrupted  society  of  Yivienne  Desart 
for  some  hours  had  been  insufficient  to 
overbalance  his  objection.  The  party  had 
been  so  arranged  that  it  would  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  drive  her  in  the  dog-cart — a 
function  which  he  now  relegated  to  Mr. 
Cjmpton,  to  the  lady's  evident  chagrin. 
Eaone  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  her 
own  immunity ;  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  of  late  that  the  hostess  should  feel 
unfit  or  disinclined  for  active  participation 
in  the  amusements  of  the  hour. 
She  saw  her  guests  starts  and  noticed 


with  some  apprehenrion  tiiat,  when 
way  down  the  drive,  Miss  Desart  insiaU 
upon  taking  the  nefna 

The  horse  was  a  difficult  one  to  manag 
but  it  was  too  late  for  warning  or  intei 
ferenee.  She  remarked  upon  tiie  fac 
however,  to  her  husband,  who  was  itandin 
near  upon  the  steps. 

"Oh,  they're  all  right,''  he  said  can 
lessly ;  "  she  can  drive." 

As  they  turned  away  together  he'  adde^ 
a  few  kindly  worda  Perhaps  the  wanned 
of  her  face,  seen  in  the  breadth  of  light 
struck  him,  for  he  told  her  that  she  looked 
as  though  she  needed  fresh  air,  and  ad 
vised  her  going  fdr  a  stroll  in  the  vrooda 
Her  heart  leaped  suddenly.  Dared  ah< 
ask  hfm  to  accompany  her ! 

Before  she  could  frame  the  words  the 
sgent  was  seen   coming  towards   them ; 
Paul  went  to  meet  him,  and  omee  more 
opportunity  was  lost     After  that  Eaone 
had  no  Inclination  for  the  woods;    she 
went  to  her  own  room   and   sat  down 
to   think.     The   man    would    stay   pro- 
bably about  an  hour,  and  then  Paul  would 
go  to  the  library  to  write  for  the  even- 
ing mail ;  he  would  order  his  tea  to  be 
taken  to  him  there.     A  few  months  ago  he 
would  have  come  straight  to  her  room  to 
talk  over  the  business  in  liand.    StDI,  those 
few  words  upon  the  terrace  hid  given  her 
courage;  perhaps,  after  all,  the  situation  was 
greatly  of  her  own  creation,  and  needed  only 
those  few  words  which  yet  It  seemed  always 
so  impossible  to  speak.  Such  a  chance  as  the 
present  might  not  occur  again  while  their 
guests  remained ;  when  Paul  was  In  the 
library  alone  she  would  go  down  to  him. 
She  waited,  counting  time  almost  by  the 
anxious  beats  of  a  heart  concentrated  upon 
a  venture  which  she  believed  held  the  final 
issues  of  her  life.    At  length  she  heard  her 
husband's  farewell  words  to  the  man  of 
business,  then  his  step  across  the  hall,  the 
shutting  of  the  library  door.    She  waited 
still  a  few  minutes,  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  side,  trying  to  drive  back  tlie  nervous 
faintness  which  she  knew  would  make  her 
stumble  in  her  speech.    Then  she  poured 
some  eau-de-cologne  into  a  glass  and  drank 
it ;  that  brought  a  faint  flush  to  her  cheek 
and  steadied  her  nerve  for  the  moment 

She  descended  the  stidrs,  driving  back 
foreboding  by  rehearsing  the  scene  that 
lay  before  her.  She  wodd  go  straight  to 
his  side,  lay  her  hand  upon  hfs  shoulder, 
and  look  into  his  face  In  the  old  way. 
Then,  if  he  answered  her  gently,  kindly, 
she  would  kneel  beside  him,  perhaps  he 
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woold  put  hjiB  9Tm  nboat  h^t^  wd  bfit 
hegd  would  fi«d  fVi  reat  fa^  the  old 
place,  and  she  would  pom  oat  all  b^  woe, 
and  there  would  be  peace. 

She  held  the  hiMwlle  of  the  door,  turned 
it  softly,  and  looked  in.  Her  bueband 
w;a8  aUting  in  hia  utual  chairi  his  back 
partly  towards  the  door ;  kneeling  by  his 
side,  in  her  place,  w^  Vivienne  Desart. 

The  wopaan's  f^ee  was  nptnmed,  plead- 
ing,  softened,  bftlfteai  fill.  The  expression 
on  that  of  the  man  she  could  not  see — 
whether  it  was  fall  rrq\:dt(d  or  the  indul- 
gent toleration  accorded  by  a  weak  man 
to  a  woman's  flattery  and  despicable  sia 

Nine  women  out  of  ten  would  probably 
have  a^aerted  their  outraged  dignity  and 
assailed  rights  on  the  spot  for  the  sake  of 
possible  rengeance. 

Such  a  course  was  impossible  to  Eaona 
She  softly  dosed  the  door  and  stole  away. 
The  deeper  the  wound,  the  keeper  the 
wrong,  the  mone  sensitively  she  shrank 
from  its  outward  proclamation. 

Even  having  gained  the  shelter  of  her 
own  room,  she  neither  swooned  nor  save 
way  to  violence  of  feeling;  she  seemed  tally 
alive,  and  yet  incapable  of  sensation,  while 
looking  forward  with  dumb  terror  to  the 
awakening  of  stunned  faculties. 

Still  in  the  same  lethargfc  state,  she 
allowed  her  maid  to  dress  her  for  dinner, 
even  exchanged  a  few  words  with  her 
husband  through  the  open  door  of  the 
dressing-room. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  speedily  heard 
the  ostensible  reason  for  the  return  of  Miss 
Desart.  The  horse  had  bolted,  and 
although  no  serious  damage  had  occurred, 
Miss  Desart  had  been  too  much  shaken 
and  alarmed  to  continue  the  expedition, 
and  Mr.  Gompton  had  accordingly  brought 
her  home. 

Enone  was  able  to  fill  the  hiatus  in  the 
story: 

Frank  Gompton  had  probably  remained 
in  the  atables,  examining  the  horse; 
Yivienne  had  taken  refqge  in  the  library, 
judging  pretty  accurately  of  the  likelihood 
of  being  found  there  by  her  hosfc  The 
conducing  circumstances  made  little  diffe- 
rence to  the  result,  and  the  fact  that  Miss 
Dssart's  shaken  nerves  had  needed  con- 
solation hardly  palliated  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  sought. 

By  the  msjority  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, the  incident  was  haiM  A0  ft  b^'o 
outlet  for  remark  and  conjecture  tn  the 
present  rather  strained  position  of  affairs, 
and   the  little  excitement  of  talk   that 


snnounded  it  helped  ^mn^  to  escape  self- 
betrayal.  Bat  W<li^  bw  bilf-drooped 
lids  her  eyes  bwned  hatly;  iio  $ocent, 
look,  or  tone,  either  of  her  husband  or  of 
Miss  Desart,  wa^  lost  igipon  bur ;  every 
minute  incident  of  the  lon^^,  dingging 
evening  seemed  cbwged  with  terrible 
significance.  She  \b^  nwake  tbip^gh  the 
night — with  eyes  stanng  into  the  digrkness 
-drying  to  gi^ple  witfi  the  pain  which 
now  threatened  to.  master  herjvery  powers 
of  reason,  as  an  enemy  unleashed. 

Gould  she  have  felt  assured  of  the 
endurance  of  his  new  infatqationi  of  the 
worthiness  and  fitness  of  the  woman  who 
had  supplanted  her,  of  the  aUlity  of 
Yivienne  Dqsart  to  consummate  in  Paul's 
Ufe  the  work  she  herself  had  begun,  she 
told  herself  that  her  path  would  have  lain 
plainly  before  her  aqd  been  comparatively 
easy,  but,  alasj  on  either  side,  in  her  life 
or  death,  she  saw  only  ruin  for  the  man 
whose  fate  she  held  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  her  own. 

One  immediate  necessity,  however,  be- 
came clear  with  the  growine  Jboors^-for 
her  own  honour  and  the  saiety  of  those 
others  concerned,  it  was  necessary  that  her 
knowledge  of  the  position  should  be  made 
plain,  and  that  Miss  Desart  should  leikve  the 
house  so  long  as  she  remained  within  it 

She  rose  with  the  detenvination  to 
avail  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Paul 

The  morning  was  fortunately  wet  Miss 
Desart — tired,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  with 
faer  adventure  of  the  previous  day — break- 
fasted in  her  room. 

When  Paul  Everard  went  to  his  study 
with  his  letters  and  paper,  Eoone  almost 
immediately  followed  him. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  he  at  once 
rose  and  pulled  forward  a  chafar — under 
no  circumstances  could  he  forget  outward 
acts  of  courtesy,  even  to  his  wife. 

She  seated  herself  with  scarcely  a 
quickening  of  the  tired  beats  of  her  hei^t 

*'Tou  look  ill,  Eoone.  I  have  haard 
one  or  two  people  remark  upon  it/'  he 
said  kindly.  'So  soon  as  the  house  is 
cleared  we  will  go  away  to  Scotland  for  a 
month;  you  need  the  chaqge.'' 

She  tried  to  speak,  to  moisten  her  dried 
lips,  but  no  words  cama 

*'  Is  there  anvthing  I  can  do  for  you 
this  morning  1  '*  he  went  on. 

"  Paul ! " 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
For  the  first  time  he  eyed  bfiVf  curieualy, 
keenly,  like  a  man    alarmed.     A   flush 
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mounted  to  bit  forehead,  to  her  Ataring 
eyes  an  acknowledgement  of  goilt. 

**  Pan],  I  opened  the  library  door  yester- 
day, when " 

*<  Well— when  1 "  he  said  impatiently. 

"Yon  know  when — can  gaess — I  do 
not  want  to  make  any  scene,  any  com- 
plaints ;  I  have  felt  it  coming  jfor  so  long. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  I  most — ^it  is 
necessary  that  Miss  Desart  sbonld  with- 
draw from  the  hoose — for — for  a  little 
while " 

''For  Heaven's  sake,  Enone,  don't  be  so 
mad.  I  forbid  that  such  an  insnlt  should 
ba  offered  to  any  guest  of  mine." 

The  insult  to  herself,  then,  was  to  remain 
unatoned — must  even  continue. 

"  Only  for  a  little  whUe,  Paul,"  she  said 
faintly.  **To  remain  beneath  the  same 
roof  and  both  alire — it  cannot  be.'* 

Once  more  he  was  startled. 

What  depths  of  passion  or  madness  lay 
bid  beneath  the  softness  of  this  gentle- 
natured  woman!  An  idea  of  possible 
tragedy  crossed  his  mind — of  real  danger — 
danger  to  Vivienne  Desart. 

He  thrust  the  notion  aside  as  absurd ; 
Eaone  had  always  been  amenable  to  his 
lightest  word,  incapable,  he  believed,  of 
sustained  or  passionate  wrath. 

She  looked  old  and  haggard  this 
morning  after  the  long,  sleepless  hours  and 
in  the  strong  light ;  the  man,  whatever  his 
senae  of  innocence  or  guilt,  felt  that  the 
latter,  at  any  rate,  was  an  unproved  quan- 
tity ;  therefore  Eaone  was  causing  a  great 
deal  of  unpleasantness  on  supposititious 
grounds ;  therefore  anger  on  his  part  was 
justifiable  and  sensible,  as  likely  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  level  of  common  sense. 

"  You  are  talking  extravagant  nonsense," 
he  said.  *'From  the  first  you  have  mis- 
judged Miss  Desart,  seeing  her  with  the 
eyes  of  a  jealous  woman ;  now  you  do  not 
even  realise  the  meaning  of  your  words ; 
when  you  are  rational  we  will  speak  of 
this  again." 

He  gathered  up  his  papers  to  leave  her. 

«*Paul,"  she  pleaded,  '<it  would  only  be 
for  a  little  while,  then  it  is  I  who  will  go 
— let  me  have  peace  till  then." 

He  stopped,  half-way  to  the  door,  looking 
back. 

<'  You  seem  determined  to  bring  a  scan- 
dal upon  your  name  and  mine — to  break 
up  and  disgrace  your  home — ruin  me  by 
>our  outrageous  folly.  If  I  can  help  it 
you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind — ^you 
bhaU  not  go — at  present."  Her  last  words 
bad,  aa  a  matter  of  fac*^,  wiought  him  to  a 


white  heal  of  passion*  After  a 
pause  he  went  on :  "  Of  conrae,  if,  later  cm, 
you  wish  to  bring  about  a  aeparatioi,  I 
shall  not  oppose  you." 

Then  he  left  her.  He  had  not  reaEiid 
the  full  weight  of  his  wordi.  The  wd- 
denness  of  her  revolt  had  made  it  ntteriy 
astounding ;  the  very  manner  of  it  wsa  a 
fresh  irritation.  If  she  had  atOTmed  and 
upbraided,  an  outlet  from  the  positioB 
might  have  been  found.  Eoone  eat  ior 
awhile  quite  stOl,  the  dang  of  his  Isst 
sentence  beating  upon  her  brain. 

She  could  no  longer  doubt  the  oomplale 
death  of  his  love.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  welcomed  the  idea  of  aepazatioB 
hardly  bdm  in  her  own  mind.  Hit  only 
fear  had  been  the  fear  of  scandal  fcr 
Vivienne  Desart 

During  the  day  she  thooght  a  good  desi 
of  those  other  words  of  hb :  '*  Ton  have  mii- 
j  idged  VivienneDeaart  from  the  first,  laeiDg 
her  with  the  eyes  of  a  jaalona  woman." 

Perh^  this  was  truSi  and  ahe  might 
yet  secure  Paul's  happineaa.  Who  had  ever 
spoken  ill  of  the  ^irll 

Yet  in  the  evening  she  watched  eagerly. 
Would  he  show  any  signs  of  relenting— 
of  desire,  even  now,  to  atone  f  He  treated 
her  with  cold  courtesy. 

Towards  Miss  Desart  his  manner  re- 
mained unchanged.  Enone  made  an  ez* 
cose  for  leaving  her  guests  at  an  early 
hour.  Indeed,  her  face  made  ezeuse  so- 
perflnous.  As  she  passed  a  reeees  where 
two  people  sat  chatting,  half  hidden;  die 
heard  a  voice  say :  *'  Mrs.  Evenrd  looks 
perfectly  awftd  to-night ;  she  haunts  nie.* 
And  anotiber :  *'  Yes,  fancy  liaviDg  audi  a 
face  of  doom  opposite  yon  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  natural  life  1  Those 
marriages  are  always  a  mistake.** 

A  little  further  along  the  gallery  she 
heard  her  husband's  voice  mingled  w&k 
the  laughter  of  Vivienne  Deaart.  They 
were  arranging  some  tableaux  for  the 
following  night  in  the  morning-room,  and 
the  door  was  partly  open ;  the  otiier  pa- 
formers  had  gone  in  search  of  forthar 
properties,  and  for  the  moment  these  two 
were  alone. 

The  scene  chosen  was  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  Vivienne  hid 
robed  herself  in  her  daasic  folds,  and  ersa 
as  the  true  wife  passed,  they  fell  Into 
the  rehearsal  of  the  stage  attitude — the 
woman's  arms  raised,  restmg  npon  tiie 
man  s  shoulders,  her  face  upturned. 

Almost  as  a  breath,  with  quickened  eera, 
Eaone  caught  her  words : 
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«  Ab,  thftt  it  wero  true  !  ** 

And  hb: 

*'  Perhaps  in  its  fnllent  mearnDg " 

The  sequel  remained  anapokeo. 

She  dragged  herself  away  to  the  solitude 
whieh  was  her  onljr  refuge.  She  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  surprise ;  every  chance 
thrust  of  circumstance  surely  combined  to 
urge  her  into  a  despair  which  weakness 
had  no  power  to .  combat.  Within  her 
room,  she  locked  the  door  and  took  from 
her  medicine -chest  a  bottle  labelled 
''laudanum/'  which  she  placed  on  a  table 
beside  the  couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
then  sat  down  to  her  writing-table. 

She  wrote  to  Paul  Everard  her  last  love- 
letter,  telling  him  as  simply  as  she  could 
how,  feeling  that  her  Hfe's  work  was  done, 
she  had  determined  to  end  it,  rather  for 
his  sake  than  for  lack  of  courage  to  bear 
the  burden  further. 

Once  she  faltered  and  threw  down  the 
pen.  It  was  when  she  remembered  that 
death  meant  never  to  see  his  face  again 
nor  hear  his  voice. 

Then  she  poured  out  her  love  for  him  in 
words  rendered  sacred  by  a  wife's  fidelity 
— possible  by  the  limitless  finality  of  her 
fareweU. 

She  folded  and  addressed  the  letter,  and 
left  it  where  he  would  see  it.  Then  she 
took  off  her  dinner-gown,  and  put  on  a 
long  white  morning  wrapper.  She  had 
often  told  herself  that  she  was  too  old  to 
wear  white.  But  this  was  her  second 
bridal  Then  she  hesitated.  She  had 
been  taught  to  pray,  but  the  custom  had 
become  mechanical  in  her  riper  years,  for 
she  had  no  clear  faith,  and  of  late  her  love 
had  stultified  even  the  desire  for  enquiry 
or  sense  of  need. 

Should  she  pray  to-night ) 

She  stood  meekly  in  her  long  white 
gown,  with  folded  hands  upon  her  bosom 
— a  poor,  distraught  soul  beating  tired 
wings  in  the  dark  —  and  said  ''Our 
Father  "  through,  with  but  dim  conception 
of  any  meaning  that  might  be  attached. 
Yet  the  words  were  uttered :  ''  Deliver  us 
from  evil."  Then  she  moved  forward, 
and  poured  the  contents  of  the  laudanum 
bottle  into  a  glass. 

Paul  Everard,  coming  to  his  senses,  and 
disentangling  himself  from  the  attentions 
of  Andromache  somewhat  abruptly,  had 
stepped  to  the  open  door  of  the  room 
in  time  to  see  his  wife  disappear  down  the 
gallery. 

The  helpless  despair  of  her  face  during 


the  eve^iug  bad  aggravated  him  afresh; 
but  now  something  In  the  sbw  languor  of 
her  walk,  her  whole  attitude,  ai  she  pissed 
out  of  his  sight,  filled  him  with  vagua 
alarm,  and  for  the  first  tim.e  acknowledged 
self-reproach.  He  told  himself  that  tiliose 
half-uttered  words  had  to  him  meant 
nothing;  but  if  by  any  possibility  heard 
by  her 

In  his  disquiet  the  upraised  white  arms 
grew  snake -like  to  his  imaglnatioUi  the 
low  whisper  which  had  wrung  response,^the 
whisper  .of  a  devil 

When  he  returned  to  the  drawing-room^ 
Enone's  absence  from  the  foreground  of 
the  scene  aided  the  return  of  her  power; 
he  almost  determined  to  seek  her,  to 
make  some  attempt  at  explanation  and 
reconciliation. 

When  au  hour  passed  without  her 
return  he  went  up  to  her  room,  and  find- 
ing the  first  door  locked  and  receiving  no 
answer  to  his  summons,  entered  hurriedly 
through  the  adjoining  chamber.  He  was 
met  by  a  sickly  smell  which  made  him 
start  nervously,  then  on  the  couch  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  he  saw  the  white  figure 
lying  as  it  had  fallen,  motionless,  the  head 
thrown  back  upon  the  outstretched  arm.   * 

For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  down  at 
her.  It  was  a  deep  and  apparently  breath- 
less slumber,  and  her  face  was  marble 
white ;  but  in  the  depth  of  the  stillness, 
the  lines  marked  by  middle  age,  anxiety, 
and  sorrow  had  faded.  It  was  a  waxen  image 
of  a  younger  woman  even  than  she  whomhe 
had  wooed  and  loved  seven  years  before, 
on  which  he  looked.  ^ 

"  She  has  fallen  asleep/'  he  said,  with  an 
effort  at  self-reassurance.  With  that  sicken- 
ing smell  still  in  his  nostrils,  he  stooped 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  he^rt,  and  bent 
his  head  that  her  faint  breath  might  fan 
his  cheek.  Then  he  flung  the  window  open 
wide,  and  pulled  furiously  at  the  bell.  In 
passing  the  writbg-table  he  saw  the  letter 
addressed  to  himself.  Breaking  the  seal, 
he  read  enough,  even  in  the  moments  that 
passed  before  the  servants  came  hurrying, 
to  know  what  hd  had  done. 

No  medical  aid  was  to  be  had  within 
five  miles,  and  when  messengers  had  been 
despatched,  Everard  entered  upon  the  most 
bitter  and  momentous  hour  of  his  life.  He 
watched  the  efforts  to  restore  conscious- 
ness to  the  white,  fragile  form,  knowing  in 
his  heart  their  futility,  yet  with  eager  im- 
patience, until  the  frightened  women  stole 
away,  leaving  him  alone  In  its  dread  pre- 
sencei    He  read  her  letter  kneeling  by 


